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COMMISSION, 


VICTORIA,  R 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to — 

Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor,  Jaraes  Bryce, 
C^jancellor  of  Our  Duchy  and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster, 
Chairman ; 

Our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  Councillor,  Sir  John 
Tomlinson  Hibbert,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Lyttelton  (commonly 
called  the  Honourable  Edward  Lyttelton)  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts ; 
f  Our   trusty   and  well-beloved    Sir    Henry   Enfield   Roscoe, 

f  Knight,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 

i  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Craig  Maclure,  Doctor 

in  Divinity,  Dean  of  Our  Cathedral  Church  of  Manchester ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Andrew  Martin  Fairbairn,  Doctor 
\  in  Divinity ; 

Our    trusty    and    well-beloved    Richard   Claverhouse   Jebb, 
Esquire,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Our  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Doctor  in  Letters,  Honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  Our 
I  University  of  Oxford  ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Richard  Wormell,  Esquire,  Doctor 
of  Science ; 
}  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esquire,  Master 

of  Arts,  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Michael  Ernest  Sadler,  Esquire^ 
Master  of  Arts ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Hubert  Llewellyn  Smith,  Esquire, 
Master  of  Arts ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Jack  Cockbum,  Esquire ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  Fen  wick.  Esquire ; 

Our  trusty  and  well- beloved  James  Henry  Yoxall,  Esquire  ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Lucy  Caroline  Cavendish  (com- 
^  monly  called  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish),  Widow ; 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sophie  Bryant,  Doctor  of  Science 
Widow ;  and 

Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick,  wife 
of  Henry  Sidgwick,  Esquire,  Doctor  in  Letters,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Our  University  of  Cambridge ;  Greeting ! 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission 
should  forthwith  issue  to  consider  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
establishing  a  well-organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  in 
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England,  taking  into  account  existing  deficiencies,  and  having 
regard  to  such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or 
otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  make  recommendations  accordingly : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence 
in  your  knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed, 
and  do  by  these  presents  authorize  and  appoint,  you,  the  said 
James  Bryce ;  Sir  John  Tomlinson  Hibbert ;  Edward  Lyttelton ; 
Sir  Henry  Enfield  Roscoe ;  Edward  Craig  Maclure ;  Andrew 
Martin  Fairbaim ;  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb ;  Eichard  Wormell ; 
Henry  Hobhouse  ;  Michael  Ernest  Sadler;  Hubert  Llewellyn 
Smith ;  George  Jack  Cockbum ;  Charles  Fenwick ;  James 
Henry  Yoxall ;  Lucy  Caroline  Cavendish ;  Sophie  Bryant ;  and 
Eleanor  Mildred  Sidgwick;  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  the  said  inquiry. 

And  for  thel^etter  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Com- 
mission We  do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or 
any  six  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before  you  such  persons 
as  >ou  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access 
to,  and  examine,  all  such  books,  documents,  registers,  and 
records,  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject ; 
and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other 
lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

And  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you. 
Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  may  from 
time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  further  by  there  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  you, 
or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to  report  your  proceed- 
ings imder  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

And  Our  further  will   and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as 

little  delay  as  possible,  report  to  Us,  under  your  bands  and  seals, 

or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  six  or  more  of  you,  your 

.opinion  upon  the  matter  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

And  for   the   purpose  of   aiding  you  in  your  inquiries.  We 
hereby  appoint  Our   trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Napier 
Bruce,  Esquire  (commonly  called  the  Honoui-able  William  Napier 
Bruce),  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be  Secretaiy  to  this  Our  Commission. 
Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  second  day  of  Marchy 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetj'-four,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

H.  H.  ASQUITH. 
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Mrs.  Kitchener              |  County  Palatinate  of  Lan* 

L  caster. 
Mr.    A.    J.  Butler,  Mr.  ] 

H.  Lee  Warner,   and  V  on  Norfolk. 
Mrs.  Lee  Warner          J 
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By  Mr.   J.  W.  ^Headlam        -    on  Surrey. 

„  ^Mr.    A.  P.  Lr^urie    and  \  on   the    West   Biding   of 
Miss  C.  L.  Kennedy      J       Yorkshire. 
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To  consider  what  are  the  best  methodB  of  efitablishinp^  a  well- 
organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  in  England,  taking 
into  account  existing  deficiencies,  and  having  regard  to  such 
local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or  otherwise  as  are 
available  or  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpcse,  and  to  make 
recommendations  accordingly. 
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REPORT. 


Introduction. 


May  it  please  Yottr  Majesty, 

We  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty  our  Report  upon  the 
matters  which  Your  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  refer  to 
ns  by  your  Commissioii  of  the  second  day  of  March  1894. 

The  terms  of  that  reference  have  been  understood  by  us  to 
confine  our  enquiries  to  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  not  to  include  either  an  examination  and  description  of  the 
instruction  now  actually  given  in  secondary  schools,  or  a  con- 
sideration of  what  subjects  such  instruction  ought  to  cover,  and 
by  what  methods  it  should  be  given.  These  interesting  topics 
we  have  accordingly  dealt  with  only  incidcD  tally,  and  have 
in  the  main  restricted  ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  the 
external  or  administrative  part  of  the  subject.  We  have 
enquired  into  the  various  kinds  of  schools  and  technical  in- 
stitutes or  classes  that  now  give  secondary  and  technical 
instruction,  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another,  the  autho- 
rities which  control  or  manage  them,  the  funds  which  they 
receive,  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
different  classes  of  the  community,  noting  specially,  as  Your 
Majesty  has  directed  us  to  do,  the  defects  which  may  be  observed 
in  the  organisation  of  these  schools,  and  the  local  sources 
whence  further  pecuniary  aid  may  be  obtained  for  them ;  and 
it  is  to  these  points  that  our  recommendations  are  addressed. 

Even  as  thus  limited,  the  subject  is  one  of  wide  range  and  great 
complexity.  The  schools  which  it  covers  are  of  very  various 
types.  Each  type  needs  separate  treatment,  and  in  many 
instances  the  type  is  not  that  which  best  suits  the  needs  of  the 
place  it  serves.  The  provision  of  educational  facilities,  in  a 
few  places  redundant,  is  in  many  deficient,  and  frequently  out 
of  relation  to  local  requirements.  So  also  the  public  bodies  and 
authorities  concerned  in  education  are  numerous,  each  with 
claims,  and  even  jealousies,  which  reformers  cannot  ignore. 

The  ground  of  Secondary  Education  is,  if  the  metaphor  may  be 
permitted,  already  almost  all  covered  with  buildings  so  substantial 
that  the  loss  to  be  incurred  in  clearing  it  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  symmetrical  pile  cannot  be  contemplated.  Yet  these 
existing  buildings  are  so  ill-arranged,  so  ill-connected,  and  there- 
fore so  inconvenient,  that  sr»me  scheme  of  reconstiniction  seems 
unavoidable.  The  revenue  available  springs  from  different 
sources,  but  nearly  every  part  is  subject  to  existing  rules  and 
conditions  which  are  often  unsuited  to  our  present  needs,  but 
which  it  is  hard  to  over-ride  without  affecting  vested  interests, 
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or  at  least  long-formed  expectations.  Moreover  the  boundary 
line  which  divides  Secondary  from  Elementary  Education  is  not 
easy  to  draw  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the  coDcrete  can  hardly  be 
said  Ui  exist,  so  many  are  tiie  schools  and  institutions  which 
may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  class,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  they  are  regarded.  Thus  the  questions 
brought  before  us  have  been  more  difficult  than  any  one  who 
has  not  investigated  them  will  readily  believe,  and  the  choice 
has  been  constantly  presented  to  us  between  the  course  which 
was  theoretically  best,  and  that  which  would  in  fact  encounter 
the  least  resistance  or  could  be  most  promptly  carried  out.  ^ 

The  details  we  have  to  set  forth  and  explain  are  often  dry  as 
well  as  minute,  and  will  require  to  be  followed  with  close  atten- 
tion ;  but  a  mastery  of  them  is  essential  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  problems  we  have  had  to  solve,  and  an  appraisement  of  the 
solutions  we  offer.  We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  no  less 
necessary  to  study  fulness  and  exactness  in  stating  these  details 
than  to  aim  at  clearness  in  presenting  our  recommendations ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  object  in  view,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
to  complete  the  educational  system  of  England,  now  confessedly 
defective  in  that  part  which  lies  between  the  elementary  schools 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Universities  on  the  other,  and  to  frame 
an  organisation  which  shall  be  at  once  firm  and  flexible,  will,  as 
we  trust,  be  found  to  make  the  subject  full  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  bestow  the  necessary  pains  in  mastering  its 
intricacies. 

Several  methods  of  obtaining  the  information  and  the  advice 
required  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  our  task,  were  open  to  us. 
The  first  was  to  call  witnesses,  possessing  special  competence, 
before  us,  and  obtain  orally  from  them  statements  as  to  facts 
within  their  knowledge,  and  expressions  of  opinions  as  to  the 
bearing  of  those  facts,  and  as  to  the  measures  of  reform  which 
appeared  to  be  required.  The  second  was  to  request  from  other 
persons  of  competence,  and  especially  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  some  particular  branch  or  branches  of  our  enquiry,  infor- 
mation and  suggestions  in  writing  bearing  on  the  subject,  or  on 
such  branch  or  branches  of  it.  A  third  was  to  conduct  direct 
enquiries  into  the  actual  condition  of  Secondary  Education  in 
England,  by  means  of  Assistant  Commissioners  selected  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  fourth  was  to  obtain  statistical  information  from 
the  various  public  departments  concerned  as  well  as  from 
schools  themselves. 

All  the^e  methods  have  been  resorted  to  by  us. 

We  have  examined  85  witnesses,  devoting  45  sittings  to  this 
part  of  our  work.  Among  them  were  officials  representing  the 
Education  Department,  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
the  Charity  Commission ;  as  also  others  representing  county 
councils,  municipal  corporations,  and  school  boards.  Knowing 
the  keen  interest  taken  by  the  teachers  in  private  schools  in  the 
questions  we  had  to  consider,  and  the  apprehensions  which  some 
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among  them  hare  expressed  as  to  the  measures  that  might 
possibly  be  suggested,  we  took  particular  pains  to  secure  that  tae 
views  of  this  class  of  teachers  should  be  iuUy  stated,  and  invited 
witnesses  from  the  various  bodies  claiming  to  represent  them. 
We  further  requested  the  presence  of  persons  who  in  one  capacity 
or  another  seemed  qualified  to  speak  on  behalf  of  endowed  schools 
and  proprietary  schools  as  well  as  private  schools,  together  with 
representatives  of  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  and  in 
technical  institutes,  and  of  thase  sections  of  society  which  are 
specially  interested  in  a  further  extension  of  the  facilities  whereby 
children  may  obtain  secondary  instruction  at  very  low  fees,  or 
without  any  fees  at  all.  Thus,  as  we  trust,  no  type  of  school  and 
no  class  in  society  has  been  ovcT-looked.  To  secure  the  help  of 
persons  who,  while  not  directly  or  professionally  connected  with 
secondary  schools,  had  studied  educational  problems,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  suggestions  regarding  them^  was  found  more 
difficult ;  and  some  of  those  we  should  gladly  have  heard  were 
prevented  by  various  causes  from  attencUng.*  But  we  have  had 
several  witnesses  belonging  to  the  class  of  educational  statesmen 
and  thinkers,  whose  opinions  were  all  the  more  valuable 
because  they  stood  apart  from  the  various  bodies  or  "  interests  " 
between  whom  controversies  on  particular  points  have  some- 
times arisen.  The  evidence  of  our  witnesses  will  be  found  in 
Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  of  this  Report. 

Secondly.  We  also  framed  Papei's  of  Questions  (see  Vol  V.), 
which  were  issued  to  a  number  of  persons  and  bodies  specially 
competent  to  supply  information  and  opinions  on  the  matters 
to  which  they  relate,  and  we  also,  without  sending  a  paper 
of  questions,  invited  memoranda  on  particular  topics  from  a 
number  of  other  persons  whom  we  believed  capable  of  furnish- 
ing valuable  data  or  views.  These  answers  to  questions  and 
memoranda  contain  a  great  deal  of  very  interesting  matter,  and 
we  desire  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  have 
favoured  us  with  them,  and  not  least  to  those  eminent  members 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  who  have  supplied 
a  most  interesting  group  of  memoranda  upon  the  relations  of 
secondary  education  to  the  Universities.  They  will  be  found 
in  Vol.  V.  Our  special  acknowledgments  are  due  to  members 
of  the  Executive  Government  in  Austria-Hungaiy,  Belgium, 
Prance,  in  some  of  the  States  which  compose  the  German 
Empii-e,  in  Holland,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  well  as  in  the  self- 
governing  British  Colonies  of  Canada,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Tasmania  for  the  information  which  they  have 
most  courteously  supplied  to  us  regar«Jing  the  provision  of 
Secondary    Education     in    those    countries     respectively    (see 

*  Among  these  we  may  specially  refer  to  the  late  Dr.  Huxley,  whose  health 
forbade  his  attendance. 
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Thirdly.  Following  the  example  of  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commissioners,  on  whom  Your  Majesty  imposed,  in  A.D.  1864,  a* 
duty  similar  to  that  with  which  we  have  been  honoured,  though 
of  an  even  wider  scope,  we  have  selected  certain  districts  of 
England  as  being  sufficiently  typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
to  enable  us  to  deem  the  educational  facts  ascertained  to  exist 
there  to  be  approximately  true  for  all  England,  and  have  sent 
into  these  districts  Assistant  Commissioners  charged  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon,  those  facts.  The  names  of  these  Assistant 
Commissioners  and  the  districts  allotted  to  them  are  as  follows  : 

Bedfordshire  was  assigned  to  R.   E.  Mitcheson^  Esq.,  late 

Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law  and! 

an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Charity  Commission. 
Devonshire  was  assigned  to  H.  T.  Qerrans,  Esq.,  Fellow  and 

Tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  Secretary  to  the 

Oxford    University  Local   Examinations,  and    to    Mrs.. 

Armitage. 
Lancashire,   within   the   Hundreds   of  Salford  and   West 

Derby,   was  assigned  to  F.  E. .  Kitchener,   Esq.,   M. A.,. 

formerly  Headmaster  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  School, 

and  to  Mrs.  Kitchener. 
Norfolk  was  assigned  to  A.  J.  Butler,  Esq.,  late  Fellow  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  an  Examiner 

in    the   Education;  Department,  and  to   Mr.  and   Mi*s. 

Lee  Warner. 
Surrey  was  assigned  to  James  Headlam,  Esq.,  Fellow  of 

King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Warwickshire  was  assigned  to  John  Massie,  Esq.,    M.A., 

Tutor  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  and  to  Mrs.  Glynne 

Jones. 
The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  assigned  to  A.  P.  Laurie,. 

Esq.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,   and  to- 

Miss  C.  L.  Kennedy,  formerly  Headmistress  of  the  Girls' 

High  School,  Leeds. 
An  enquiry  into  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education 

in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  was  undertaken  by 

J.  J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  of  Rugby 

School,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Day  Training  College 

of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  have  fulfilled  this  duty  with  a 
zeal  and  ability  which  we  desire  cordially  to  acknowledge. 
Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  nine  of  them^  viz.,  Mr.  and  11  rs. 
Heniy  Lee  Warner,  Mr.  J.  Massie,  Mrs.  Kitchener,  Mrs.  Armitage, 
Miss  Kennedy,  Mrs.  Glynne  Jones,  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  who,  animated  by  a  public-si»irited  interest  in 
the  subject,  were  good  enough  to  undertake  this  work  without 
any  remuneration.  We  have  also  to  thank  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  allowing  us  to  use  the  valuable  services  of 
Mr.  Mitcheson,  who  is  one  of  their  permanent  Assistant  Coumiis- 
sioners.   The  reports  of  these  Assistant  Commissioners  are  printed 
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"in  Vlth  and  Vllth  volumes  of  this   Report,  and  will  be  found 
well  worthy  of  perusal. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  our  members  were  constantly  occupied 
m  London,  or  elsewhere,  in  oflScial,  or  Parliamentary,  or  pro- 
fessional duties,  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  in  person 
that  direct  investigation  of  some  of  the  more  difficult  educational 
problems  in  the  spots  where  they  could  best  be  studied,  which 
we  should  have  otherwise   attempted.     Some  of  our  number, 
however,  were  able  to  pay  visits  to  two  districts   selected  as 
presenting  diverse  educational  phenomena.     One  of  these  visits 
"was  to  Devonshire,  including  the  city  of  Exeter  and  the  town 
•of  Plymouth,  the  other  to  Leeds,  Bradford,  Keighley,  Manchester, 
^nd  Liverpool,  and  on  both  occasions  some  typical  schools  and 
institutions  were  visited. 

Fourthly,  we  have  received   valuable   assistance    from    the 
-several  Public   Departments  connected   with    Education,   and 
fi:om    the    Charity   Commissioners,  in    particular,   a    mass    of 
information  in  a  tabular  form,  setting  out  various  particulars 
of  their  dealings  with   endowments  known  ta  be  subject   to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.     In  reply  to   circulars  issued   by 
us,  we  have  received  from  councils  of  administrative  counties 
ajid    county   boroughs   detailed    information   with   regard    to 
the  funds   appropriated   and   expended   by  them   in  the  year 
ending  the  31st  March  1894,  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts ;  and  from  the  head  masters  or  mistresses  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  Endowed  Secondary  Schools  in  England,  and 
also  in  the  selected  districts  from  the  Higher  Qrade  Elementary 
Schools,  from  the  proprietary  schools,  and  from  a  certain  number 
of  private  schools,  information  as  to  the  condition,  numbers,  and 
work  of  the  schools.     The  returns  from  the  county  councils  and 
l)oroug1)s    will   be   found    tabulated    and    summarised    in  the 
Appendix   to   this  volume.     Those    from    schools    have    been 
similarly  treated  for  the  selected  districts  only,  though  informa- 
tion derived  from  schools  outside  those  districts  has  also  been 
made  use  of  in  various  parts  of  the  Report.     We  have  further 
obtjdned  some  valuable  statistical  matter  from  various  associa- 
tions  and   bodies  whose  representatives  have  appeared  before 
us   as   witnesses,  and  who  have  submitted  to  us  memorandcL 
following  the  example   of  the  Schools   Enquiry  Commission, 
we  have  also  obtained  information  as  to  the  previous  places  of 
education   of  undergraduates  of    the  Universities  of    Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Victoria,   and   Durham,  and    we   must    offer  our 
thanks  to  the  various  college  authorities  for  the  trouble  taken 
by   them  in  distributing  our  circulars,  and  in  collecting  and 
returning  the  answers  to  us,  and  also  to  the  undergraduates  for 
the  fulness  and  completeness  of  their  answers.     These  will  be 
found  in  a  summarised  form  in  Vol.  IX. 

By  the  above  methods  we  trust  to  have  duly  obeyed 
Your  Majesty's  commands  so  far  as  regards  the  collection 
4tnd  arrangement  in  a  convenient    form  of  facts  and  opinioas 
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bearing  upon  the  subject.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  possible 
to  have  accumulated  a  still  larger  mass  of  materials.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  the  benefit  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
light  for  practical  guidance  would  have  been  appreciably 
greater  than  that  supplied  by  the  volumes  we  now  present. 
And  we  have  felt  very  strongly  the  need  of  despatch;  that 
is  to  say,  the  desirability  of  doing  whatever  can  be  done  by  jw^ay 
of  enquiry  and  suggestion  to  enable  these  matters  to  be  dealt 
with  promptly  by  legislation,  as  well  as  the  advantage  which 
the  country  may  derive  from  legislation  framed  upon  proper 
lines.  We  have  therefore  not  spared  our  own  time,  having  held 
105  meetings  in  the  seventeen  months  that  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  honoured  by  Your  Majesty's  commands^  and  have  done 
our  best,  according  to  our  abilities  and  opportunities,  to  complete 
oar  work  at  the  earlies^t  possible  moment. 

To  have  so  completed  so  large  a  task  within  this  period  would, 
however,  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  invaluable  aid  we 
have  received  from  our  secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  we  desire  to 
acknowledge  in  the  amplest  terms  how  much  we  owe  not  only 
to  his  untiring  diligence  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  also  to  the  skill,  tact,  and  judgment  which  he  has  displayed 
in  the  performance  of  very  difficult  emd  delicate  duties. 

The  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  preparation  of  our 
Report  is  as  follows  : — 

Part  I.  contains  an  historical  statement  as  to  the  previous 
^      legislation  on  our  subject. 

^Part  II.   contains  a  description  of  the  state  of  things   now 
actually  existing. 
Part  III.  contains  an  analysis  and  exposition  of  the  evidence 
-  submitted  to  us,  with  a  discussion  of  the  views  and  sug- 

gestions  of  certain  leading  witnessea 
Part    IV.    contains    the    recommendations    which    we    feel 
prepared  to  submit  and  make  to  Your  Majesty. 
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Historical  Sketch. 

L 

The  questions  connected  with  Secondaiy  Education  which 
Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  refer  to  this  Commission  for 
investigation,  consideration,  and  report,  require,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  rightly  understood,  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
legislative  and  educational  changes  which  have  created  the 
situation  as  we  now  find  it. 

While  the  State  as  far  back  as  the  year  1833  had  begun  to      prsvious 
feel  its  responsibility  for  primary  or  elementary  education,  and  commSJi^s  ok 
to  assist  it  by  grants  of  public  money,  yet  it  was  not  till  1861     bpucatioh 
that  what  is  now  called  Secondary  or  Tnlermediate  Education 
engaged   its  serious  attention.     In  that  year    a   Royal   Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  condition   of  nine 
amongst  the  chief  endowed  schools  of   the  country  viz.,  Eton, 
Winchester,   Westminster,  Charterhouse,  St.    Paul's,  Merchcmt 
Taylors*,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

The  report  which  this  Commission,  presided  over  by  the  late 
Lord  Clarendon,  presented  to  Your  Majesty  in  1864,  led  to  the 
enactment  in  1868  of  a  statute  (the  "  Public  Schools  Act ")  which 
introduced  certain  reforms  in  the  administration  of  seven  of  these 
schools,  being  those  of  the  nine  above  mentioned  which  were 
non-local  in  their  character,  boarding,  for  the  most  part,  as  well 
as  educating  their  pupils.  The  two  excepted  were  day  schools, 
drawing  their  scholars  from  London  and  its  environs,  viz., 
St.  PauVs  and  Merchant  Taylors'. 

This  first  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  was,  though 
restricted  in  its  range,  yet  seen  to  be  so  important  in  its  results 
that  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  with  a  much  wider  and 
more  national  reference.  This  was  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  28th  December  1864  to  enquire  into  all  the  schools 
which  had  not  been  included  either  in  the  Commission  of  1861  or 
in  the  Popular  Education  Commission  of  1858.  It  included 
several  persons  of  eminent  ability  and  distinction,  and  investi- 
gated with  admirable  diligence  the  condition  of  all  the  endowed 
grammar  schools  (other  than  the  above-mentioned  nine)  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and,  also,  so  far  as  its  legal  powers  and  the 
time  at  its  disposal  permitted,  the  education  given  by  proprietary 
and  private  schools.  Its  singularly  luminous  and  exhaustive 
report,  presented  to  Your  Majesty  in  December  1867,  and 
extending  with  the  appendices  to  20  volumes,  throws  a 
•  flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  subject,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fitting  point  of  departure  from  which  to  trace  in  outline  the 
recent  history  of  English  Secondary  Education. 
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II. 

1.  The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com- 
missioners fell  under  three  heads.  The  first  of  these  heads 
comprised  the  reforms  which  the  Commissioners  deemed  needful 
for  the  better  management  of  the  revenues  of  endowogl  schools, 
and  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching.  The  second  head 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  administrative  authorities  which 
were  intended  to  carry  out  the  reforms  suggested  and  to  bring 
both  public  opinion  and  professional  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  development  and  working  of  a  comprehensive  educational 
system.  Three  such  authorities  were  recommended — (1)  a 
Central  Authority,  (2)  a  Local  or  Provincial  Authority,  with 
a  certain  jurisdiction  both  in  proposing  schemes  for  the  reform  of 
endowed  schools  withit?  their  area^  and  in  administering  these 
schools  (the  area  being  defined  as  a  county  or  group  of  counties), 
and  (3)  a  central  Council  of  Education^  charged  with  the 
duties  of  drawing  up  rules  for  the  e^i-amination  of  schools 
and  of  appointing  persons  to  conduct  the  examinations.  Under 
the  third  head  certain  important  proposals  were  made,  with  the 
view  of  supplementing  the  endowed  or  public  schools,  and  of 
increasing  the  provision  of  schools,  while  rendering  their  instruc- 
tion more  efficient.  The  first  proposal  was  to  raise  the  level  of 
proprietary  and  private  schools  by  offering  to  them  the  same 
inspection  and  examination  as  were  required  of  public  schools, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  their  position  more  assured 
by  introducing  a  system  of  school  registration.  The  second 
proposal  suggested  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  due  provision 
of  sound  instruction  where  none  was  found  to  exist,  power 
should  be  given  to  towns  and  parishes  to  rate  themselves  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools. 

2.  Fourteen  months  after  the  presentation  of  this  epoch-making 
report,  Your  Majesty's  then  Government  laid  before  Parliament 
a  Bill  founded  upon  it,  which,  with  some  important  changes^ 
became  law  in  the  course  of  the  session  as  *'  The  Endowed 
*'  Schools  Act,  1869."  By  this  Act  effect  was  given  to  the  most 
important  of  the  recommendations  classed  under  the  first  of  the 
above  heads,  and  also  to  the  first  of  those  named  under  the  second 
head,  viz.,  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority.  A  body  called 
The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  established,  with  powers 
of  making  schemes  for  the  better  government  and  management 
of  endowed  schools  (except  the  above-mentioned  seven,  which 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  earlier  Act  of  1868,  and  except  a  few 
other  small  classes  of  exempted  schools).  Tl)is  Commission  was, 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1874,  merged  in  the  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  while  another 
Act,  passed  in  the  preceding  year  (1873),  modified  in  several 
points  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor  of  1869.  Under  these 
three  statutes,  schemes  have  been  framed  and  a[)proved  by 
Your  Majesty  for  no  less  than  902  endowments  in  England 
(excluding    Wales    and    Monmouthshire),    leaving    only  646 
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-endowments,  out  of  a  total  of  1,448  endowments  in  England, 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  SchooJs  Acts,  which  have 
not  felt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  Commissioners.  By  these 
schemes,  which  have  been  in  a  few  cases  replaced  by  amending 
schemes,  great  improvements  have  without  doubt  been  effected, 
both  in  #Le  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies  and  in  the 
educational  work  and  character  of  the  grammar  schools.  Bat  a 
good  many  endowments,  as  having  been  foimded  less  than  50 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869,  have  remained 
exempt  from  its  useful  provisions,  while,  as  we  shall  have  to 
point  out  presently,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  have/ not 
€ilways  been  found  adequate  to  the  n^eds  of  the  case.  I 

3.   The  other  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com-   Ebcommiitda- 
inissioners  have  had  a  less  happy  fate.     Nothing  has  yet  been    c^Sjrdovt. 
•done  to  create  either  the  local  or  the  provincial  authority  they 
desired,  or  their  central  council  of  education.     No  system  for 
the  registration  of  schools  or  teachers  has  yet  been  established, 
nor  has  power  been  given  to  local  authorities  to  rate  themselves 
for  Secondary  Education  generally.     As  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1869,  the  Bill  of  that  year  attempted  to  give 
•effect,  with  some  variations,  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
•Commissioners  for  the  creation  of  a  central  council  of  educaticm. 
JBut  time  failed  to  carry  this  part  of  the  measure  (which,  after  a 
time  had  been  turned  into  a  separate  Bill),  in  the  session  of 
1869 ;  and  i hough  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  central  council 
^nd    of   a  system    of   registering  teachers    have   been  subse- 
quently more  than  once  submitted  to  Parliament,  no  measure 
affecting  any  one  of  the  above  four  points  has  ever  been  enacted. 
However  great  the  results  which  have  been  attained  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  still  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  them 
ivith  those  which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  expected, 
for  that  which  was  established  was   only  a  fragment  of  the 
system  they  had  elaborated  with  so  much  foresight  and  patient 
statesmanship.     They  looked  on  the  establishment  of  county  or 
provincial  authorities  as  in  some  respects  the  most  essential  part  of 
their  scheme,  and  they  conceived  that  many  obstacles  certain 
to  retard  the  action  of  a  central  authority  might  more  readily  0)  I^rd  L}  t- 
yield  to  the  solvent  action  of  such  local  authorities.     It  may  be  ^^e  before 
weD  that  we  here,  in  the  interests  of  historical  justice,  place  on  Select  Com- 
record  the  simple  but   significant  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  ™^^^®*°Jp 
Commissioners,  since   only  half  carried  out,   has  never  really  monron  the™ 
had  a  fair  trial.(^)  Eudowod 

Scbooh  Acts 


n. 


in  187;?. 


These  first  legislative  attempts  to  establish  a  national  system  /     progress 

m  ACH1J5VBD  BX 

of  Secondary  Education  were  necessarily  imperfect :  but  other  i      public 
agencies,  educational,  intellectual,  and  political,  soon  began  to  tell  I 
and  have  induced  a   steadily  growing  progress.     Among  these  1 
agencies  four  desei-ve  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

1.  The  first  agency  was  that  of  the  school  boards,  created  by    ^I'^^'g^xioKT 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  (in  some  measure)     *^^^ 
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II. 

1.  The  chief  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Com- 
missioners fell  under  three  heads.  The  first  of  these  heads 
comprised  the  reforms  which  the  Commissioners  deemed  needful 
for  the  better  management  of  the  revenues  of  endow^  schools, 
and  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching.  The  second  head 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  administrative  authorities  which 
were  intended  to  carry  out  the  reforms  suggested  and  to  bring 
both  public  opinion  and  pi-ofessional  experience  to  bear  upon 
the  development  and  working  of  a  comprehensive  educational 
system.  Three  such  authorities  were  recommended — (1)  a 
Central  Authority,  (2)  a  Local  or  Provincial  Authority,  with 
a  certain  jurisdiction  both  in  proposing  schemes  for  the  reform  of 
endowed  schools  within  their  area,  and  in  administering  these 
schools  (the  area  being  defined  as  a  county  or  group  of  counties), 
and  (3)  a  central  Council  of  Education,  charged  with  the 
duties  of  drawing  up  rules  for  the  es^amination  of  schools 
and  of  appointing  persons  to  conduct  the  exHminations.  Under 
the  third  head  certain  important  proposals  were  made,  with  the 
view  of  supplementing  the  endowed  or  public  schools,  and  of 
increasing  the  provision  of  schools,  while  rendering  their  instruc- 
tion more  efficient.  The  first  proposal  was  to  raise  the  level  of 
proprietary  and  private  schools  by  offering  to  them  the  same 
inspection  and  examination  as  were  required  of  public  schools, 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  their  position  more  assured 
by  introducing  a  system  of  school  registration.  The  second 
proposal  suggested  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  due  provision 
of  sound  instruction  where  none  was  found  to  exist,  power 
should  be  given  to  towns  and  parishes  to  rate  themselves  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools. 

2,  Fourteen  months  after  the  presentation  of  this  epoch-making 
report.  Your  Majesty's  then  Government  laid  before  Parliament 
a  Bill  founded  upon  it,  which,  with  some  important  changes, 
became  law  in  the  course  of  the  session  as  *'  The  Endowed 
"  Schools  Act,  1869."  By  this  Act  effect  was  given  to  the  most 
important  of  the  recommendations  classed  under  the  first  of  the 
above  heads,  and  also  to  the  first  of  those  named  imder  the  second 
head,  viz.,  the  constitution  of  a  central  authority.  A  body  called 
The  Endowed  Schools  Commission  wa,s  established,  with  powers 
of  making  schemes  for  the  better  government  and  management 
of  endowed  schools  (except  the  above-mentioned  seven,  which 
had  been  dealt  with  by  the  earlier  Act  of  1868,  and  except  a  few 
other  small  classes  of  exempted  schools).  This  Commission  was, 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1874,  merged  in  the  Board  of 
Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  while  another 
Act,  passed  in  the  preceding  year  (1873),  modified  in  several 
points  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor  of  1869.  Under  these 
three  statutes,  schemes  have  been  framed  and  af)proved  by 
Your  Majesty  for  no  less  than  902  endowments  in  England 
(excluding    Wales    and    Monmouthshire),    leaving    only   646 
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endowments,  ont  of  a  total  of  1>448  endowments  in  England, 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  have 
not  felt  the  reforming  liand  of  the  Commissioners.  By  these 
schemes,  which  have  been  in  a  few  cases  replaced  by  amending 
schemes,  great  improvements  have  without  doubt  been  effected, 
both  in  #Le  constitution  of  the  governing  bodies  and  in  the 
educational  work  and  chara'jter  of  the  grammar  schools.  But  a 
good  many  endowments,  as  having  been  founded  less  than  50 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869,  have  remained 
exempt  from  its  useful  provisions,  while,  as  we  shall  have  to 
point  out  presently,  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  haver  not 
always  been  found  adequate  to  the  n^eds  of  the  case.  I 

3.   The  other  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  (Jom-   Rbcommxvda- 
missioners  have  had  a  less  happy  fate.     Nothing  has  yet  been    cAMifiVorr. 
•done  to  create  either  the  local  or  the  provincial  authority  they 
desired,  or  their  central  council  of  education.     No  system  for 
the  registration  of  schools  or  teachers  has  yet  been  established, 
nor  has  power  been  given  to  local  authorities  to  rate  themselves 
for  Secondary  Education  generally.     As  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  18C9,  the  Bill  of  that  year  attempted  to  give 
•effect,  with  some  variations,  to  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
-Commissioners  for  the  creation  of  a  central  council  of  education. 
But  time  failed  to  carry  this  part  of  the  measure  (which,  after  a 
time  had  been  turned  into  a  separate  Bill),  in  the  session  of 
1869 ;  and  though  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  central  council 
and    of   a  system     of   registering  teachers    have   been  subse- 
quently more  than  once  submitted  to  Parliament,  no  measure 
.affecting  any  one  of  the  above  four  points  has  ever  been  enacted. 
However  great  the  results  which  have  been  attained  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  still  it  would  be  imjust  to  compare  them 
-with  those  which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  expected, 
for  that  which  was  established  was   only  a  fragment  of  the 
system  they  had  elaborated  with  so  much  foresight  and  patient 
statesmanship.     They  looked  on  the  establishment  of  county  or 
provincial  authorities  as  in  some  respects  the  most  essential  part  of 
their  scheme,  and  they  conceived  that  many  obstacles  certain 
to  retard  the  action  of  a  central  authority  mijght  more  readily  0)  I^rd  Lj  t- 
yield  to  the  solvent  action  of  such  local  authorities.     It  may  be  dence  before 
well  that  we  here,  in  the  interests  of  historical  justice,  place  on  Select  Com- 
record   the   simple  but   significant  fact  that  the   plan  of  the  JJ^^^^^^J^ 
Commissioners,  since   only  half  carried   out,   has  never  really  ^003*00  the°^ 
had  a  fair  trial.(^)  Endoij?od 

Yj  Schools  Acta 

^^'  in  187:^. 

These  first  legislative  attempts  to  establish  a  national  system  1     ^^^^^^^^ 
of  Secondary  Education  were  necessarily  imperfect ;  but  other  j      public 
agencies,  educational,  intellectual,  and  political,  soon  began  to  tell  | 
and  have  induced  a  steadily  growing  progress.     Among  these  i 
agencies  four  desei-ve  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

1.  The  first  agency  was  tbat  of  the  school  boards,  created  by    Elbmekt^art 
ihe  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  (in  some  measure)       ^^^^^ 
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representing  in  primary  what  the  provincial  or  local  authoritie» 
of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  were  meant  to  be  in 
Secondary  Education. 

Of  these  there  are  in  England  (excluding  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire)  2,030  administering  4,352  schools,  on  whose 
book'j  there  are  1,926,S47  children.  (The  figures  are  those"  of 
1894.)  For  some  years  the  work  of  erecting  and  organising 
schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  mass  of  children  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  provide  for,  fully  occupied  the  school  boards ; 
but  after  a  time  they  found  themselves  drawn  on  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  range  and  quality  of  the  instruction  given.  Thus 
subjects  which  had  been  deemed  luxuries  for  children  who 
were  to  leave  school  at  twelve,  soon  began  to  be  classed  as 
necessaries.  The  pressure  of  the  boards  upwards  brought  about 
an  extension  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  a  new  Standard,  now 
called  the  Seventh,  in  which  an  instruction  more  advanced  than 
had  been  attempted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  system  received 
BisB  ow       recognition  in  various  branches.     Still  later,  some  school  boards 

Jt^oHT^^  undertook  to  carry  on  the  education  of  children  beyond  the  limits 
8CJIOOI8.  which  the  parliamentary  grant  had  fixed,  and  instituted  what  are 
called  "  ex-standard  classes,"  while  other  boards  even  set  up  schools 
intended  to  furnish  children  who  had  passed  the  standards,  with 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  history,  grammar,  French,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  elements  of  physical  science.  These  schools, 
though  ttey  have  received  the  name  of  "  higher  grade  elementary," 
are  really  secondary  in  their  character,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
their  higher  classes,  in  which  instruction  beyond  the  standards 
is  given.  They  have,  in  fact,  stepped  into  the  educational  void 
which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners,  noting  it  with  regret, 
had  proposed  to  fill  by  what  they  termed  "  secondary  schools  of 
"  the  tlurd  grade."  Since  they  cannot,  speaking  generally,  share 
in  the  grant  distributed  by  the  Education  Department,  nor  be 
supported  out  of  the  rates  (although  this  seems  in  a  few  instance? 
to  have  been  attempted),  these  higher  classes  are  supported  partly 
by  scholars'  fees,  and  partly  by  the  Science  and  Art  grants  to  be 
presently  mentioned.  Nor  has  the  tendency  thus  to  extend  up- 
wards the  range  of  primary  instruction  been  confined  to  school 
boards.  In  some  voluntary  schools  also  "  ex-standard  classes  " 
have  been  established,  and  upper  departments  of  the  "  higher 

^^cT  OF  grade  elementary "  type  developed.  The  Act  of  1891,  which 
TioK  o5^^*   replaced  scholars'  fees  by  a  fee-grant  from  the  national  Exchequer 

>f  B^»J?AKr  niay  possibly  have  increased  the  disposition  to  allow  children  to 
Schools.  remain  at  school  longer  than  formerly.  But  it  has  had  another 
remarkable  effect.  It  has  rendered  needless  the  old  endowments 
which,  as  attached  to  many  elementary  schools,  were  used  to  relieve 
the  pupils  from  the  payment  of  fees ;  and  in  making  that  which 
was  a  gift  to  places  that  did  not  possess  such  endowments  no 
gift  at  all  to  those  places  which  did,  it  has  raised  the  question  of 
finding  some  purpose  to  which  those  endowments,  no  longer 
needed  to  replace  fees,  can  in  future  be  usefully  applied 
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2.  The  second  agency  has  been  that  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  ItH  grants  began  to  be  made  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1837,  and  though  they  were  not  originally  made  to  schools 
or  even  for  education  given  in  schools,  yet  the  tendency  of 
our  legislative  and  general  changes  in  education  has  been  to 
render  them  grants  to  scholars  in  schools.  And  in  consequence 
of  the  educational  activity  in  science  and  art,  which  they 
have  helped  to  stimulate^  they  have  swelled  greatly  of  late 
years.  The  total  grant  for  science  and  art  subjects,  exclusive 
of  the  grant  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary  schools, 
earned  by  schools  and  classes  in  England  now  amounts  to 
about  143,0002.  a  year.  This  sum  virtually  goes  in  aid 
of  secondary  instruction,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  spent  on  day 
schools.  By  these  grants  (whose  application  will  be  morQ  fully 
described  hereafter)  the  quantity  of  teaching  given  in  natural 
science  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  development  of  these 
upper  departments  of  elementary  schools,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  has  been  facilitated.  It  is  in  fact  mainly  by 
this  source  of  income  that  those  clajsses  and  schools  now  live,  and 
it  is  owing  to  these  grants  that  they  have  given,  as  will  be  shown 
in  the  sequel,  so  much  more  prominence  to  scientific  than  to 
literary  subjects. 

3.  Less  direct,  but  hardly  less  important  in  its  influence,  has 
been  the  third  agency,  that,  namely,  of  new  institutions  created 
for  the  diffasion  of  the  higher  education,  and  particularly 
of  those  new  University  Colleges  whose  growth  Has  been 
so  notable  and  interesting  a  feature  of  the  last  two  decades. 
In  1868  only  three  of  the  eleven  English  colleges  which, 
in  1891,  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  share  m  the  parliamentary 
grant  of  15,0002.,  had  risen  to  the  rank  which  all  have  now 
attained.  Nearly  all  of  tliese  institutions  have  been  making,  and 
continue  to  make,  rapid  progress,  both  in  the  number  of  their 
students  and  in  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  provide. 
Similar  in  character  to  these  University  Colleges,  which  are 
opi'U  both  to  men  and  women,  we  have  seen  within  the  same 
period  five  new  colleges  established  expressly  for  women,  viz., 
Gil  ton  (first  at  Hitchin  and  now  near  Cambridge)  in  1869, 
Newnham  (at  Cambridge)  in  187J,  Somerville  (at  Oxford)  in 
1879,  Lady  Margaret  Hall  (at  Oxford)  in  1879,  and  HoUoway 
(near  Egham,  in  Surrey)  in  1886,  while  another  women's 
college  (Bedford  College,  London)  has  attained  a  rank  equal 
to  that  of  these  five. 

The  growth  of  these  new  institutions,  so  far  from  operating 
prejudicially  on  the  ancient  universities,  has,  no  doubt  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  wider  difftision  and  greater  efficiency  of 
secondary  Education  consequent  on  the  reform  of  the  endowed 
schools,  coincided  with  an  increase  in  the  afflux  of  students 
to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  has  doubled 
the  number  of  undergraduates  there.  Nor  must  we  forget  to 
note    the    significance    and   success  of   the    movement    more 
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popularly  known  as  University  Extension,  which  has  by 
means  of  lectures,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  London  and  Durham  Universities,  and  of  the  Victoria 
University  (established  by  Royal  Charter  and  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1880),  brought  instruction  in  advanced  subjects 
within  the  reach  of  vast  numbers  of  persons,  women  as  wall 
as  men,  who  might  otherwise  have  sought  it  in  vain  from 
the  voice  of  a  liviiig  teacher.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice 
the  happier  and  more  sympathetic  relations  existing  between 
secondaiy  schools  as  a  whole  and  the  older  universities. 
This  is  seen  in  two  things,  first  in  the  wider  range  of  subjects 
recognised  in  the  curricula  and  examinations  of  the  latter, 
and,  secondly,  in  tthe  development  of  the  system  of  Local 
Examinations  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  instituted,  as 
well  as  in  the  creation  of  a  joint  board  for  the  examination  of 
secondary  schools.  The  combined  result  of  all  these  changes 
has  been  not  merely  to  stimulate  the  poi:ular  demand  for 
Secondary  Education,  but  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  educational 
questions  and  to  quicken  a  sympathy  with  educational  progress 
in  classes  of  society  which  had  been  previously  but  slightly 
touched  by  university  influences, 

teciiwical  4.  The  fourth  of  the  new  agencies  to  which  we  have  referred, 
'^"act"^^  and  the  latest  to  be  cj^led  into  operation,  has  been  that  of  the 
Councils  of  the  English  counties  and  county  boroughs.  In  1884 
the  Commission  whom  Your  Majesty  had  appointed  to  investigate 
the  need  for  Technical  Eiducation,  and  to  consider  the  best 
methods  of  providing  it,  presented  their  report ;  and  some  effect 
was  given  to  their  recommendations  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  passed  in  1889,  which  empowered  the  Council  of  any 
county  or  borough  and  any  urban  sanitary  authority  to  levy 
a  rate  (not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pou.id)  for  the  support  or  aid  of 
technical  or  manual  instruction.  By  an  amending  Act  passed 
in  1891  it  was  made  clear  that  a  local  authority  under  the 
principal  Act  might  aid  institutions  outside  its  own  districts  and 
might  provide  scholarships  for  students  resident  in  its  district, 
tenable  at  institutions  either  in  or  outside  the  district. 

The  rating  powers  given  by  these  statutes  were  exercised  in 
ccraparatively  few  places,  and  probably  not  much  impulse  would 
have  been  given  to  technical  instruction,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
funds  made  available  by  another  Act  passed  at  almost  the  same 
time. 

In  1890,  technical  instruction  was  mentioned  in  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  that  year  as  one  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  residue  of  the  money  directed  to  be  paid 
to  local  authorities  from  the  national  Exchequer  in  respect  of  tiie 
beer  and  spirit  duties  might  be  applied.  'Two  years  before,  by 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  county  councils  had  been 
called  into  being  and  invested  with  important  powers,  which 
were  capable  of  being  used  on  behalf  of  educational  progress. 
Thus  a   diflBculty  which    had   been  deplored  by  the   Schools 
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Enquiry  Commission,  and  which  had  seriously  impeded,  the 
efforts  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  a  representative  and  popular  county  authority,  had 
been  at  last  removed,  and  bodies  existed  to  which  the  application 
of  the  above-mentioned  funds  for  educational  purposes  might  be 
entrusted.  These  bodies  showed  themselves  generally  worthy 
of  the  confidence  which  Parliament  had  reposed  in  them,  and 
they  began,  in  the  large  majority  of  counties  and  in  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  boroughs,  to  use  the  residuary  fund  rather 
for  technical  education  than  for  the  reduction  of  local  rates. 
At  present  the  fund  is,  wholly  or  partly,  so  applied  in  every 
administrative  county  and  in  every  county  borough  but 
one.  An  immense  impulse  has  thus  been  given  to  technical 
education,  and  as  that  term  has  been  extended  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  as  well  as 
modern  languages  and  some  departments  of  geography,  while 
the  grants  have  frequently  been  made  even  to  schools  giving  a 
general  liberal  education,  this  impulse  has  been  felt  in  many 
branches  of  secondary  instruction,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to  the 
comparative  injury  of  those  brtinches  which  were  too  purely 
literary  to  be  brought  within  even  the  widest  interpretation  of 
the  term  *'  technical" 

Another  enactment  ought  here  to  be  noticed,  which,  while  it  wblsh 
has  reduced  the  local  area  of  the  problem  which  Your  Majesty  Educa?io?aot. 
has  directed  us  to  enquire  into,  has  helped  us  by  supplying  a 
new  record  of  experience  and  a  new  source  of  suggestions.  In 
1889  the  Intermediate  Education  (Wales)  Act  was  passed,  by 
which  the  power  of  initiating  schemes  for  educational  endow- 
ments exercised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  was  transferred  for  a  limited  period  to 
an  Elducation  Committee  of  five  persons,  three  appointed  by  the 
local  council,  and  two  by  the  Lord  President,  constituted  for 
each  county  and  county  borough  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  '' 

Tlie  Act  further  empowers  any  county  or  county  borough  to 
authorise  the  Education  Committee  to  include  in  its  scheme 
provision  for  the  levying  of  a  rate  not  to  exceed  ^d.  in  the  pound, 
and  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  levied  by  local  rate  is, 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  laid  down  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  to  be  contributed  by 
the  Treasury,  while  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  4.ct,  1890,  the  share  of  each  county  or  county  borough, 
in  the  residue  of  the  grant  applicable  in  England  to  technical 
instruction,  may  be  apj^lied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act. 

Although  this  Act  has  been  only  five  years  in  opei-ation, 
enough  has  already  been  achieved  by  it  to  show  the  importance 
of  concentrating  and  correlating  the  various  local  forces  and 
influences  that  can  be  used  to  promote  education,  and  in 
particular  to  demonstrate  the  gain  to  be  expected  from  the 
establishment  of  representative  authorities  charged  with  functions 
in  that  behalf.     An  account  of  this  Welsh  Act  and  of  what  has 
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been  accomplished  under  it  np  to  the  present  year  will  be  found 
Vol.  v.,  p.  47.    in  a  memorandum  (prepared  by  our  secretary)  on  the  subject  in 

the  Appendix  to  this  Report. 
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III. 

We  have  so  far  confined  this  rapid  survey  of  the  progress 
made  since  1 868  to  matters  of  a  public  and  more  or  less  oflScial 
nature.  But  the  voluntary  action,  both  individual  and  associated, 
of  private  persons,  must  not'  pass  unnoticed,  for  such  action 
has  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  the  problem  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners. 

1.  The  first  point  which  here  calls  for  notice  is  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 
In  1868  it  was  almost  entirely  unorganised,  its  members 
isolated  and  but  little  drawn  together  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest  or  common  aim.  There  was  comparatively  little  of  that 
so-called  "  solidarity  "  or  sense  of  responsibility,  at  once  peraonal 
and  collective,  which  is  necessary  to  the  discipline  and  high  tone 
of  a  great  profession.  "Hie  state  of  things  to-day  shows  a 
sensible  improvement.  Teaching  is  now  an  organised  profession ; 
and  the  tendency  to  consolidation  is  shown  in  the  growth  of 
several  important  bodies.  The  most  dignified,  although  the 
smallest^  of  these  is  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  established  in 
1870,  which  consists  of  the  heads  of  the  chief  endowed  public 
schools  of  the  country,  89  in  number.  The  most  numerous  is 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (founded  in  1870),  counting  at 
present  about  28,000  members,  nearly  all  engaged  in  elementary 
schools,  and  not  wholly  unconcerned  with  Secondary  Education, 
because  many  so-called  elementary  schools  have  virtually  become 
secondary,  not  to  add  that  the  condition  of  secondary  schools 
has  obviously  in  many  points  affected,  and  must  more  and  more 
continue  to  affect,  that  of  elementary  schools.  Midway  between 
these  organisations  stand  several  others.  The  Association  of 
Headmistresses  which  dates  from  1874,  the  University  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Teachers  and  the  Private  Schools'  Association 
from  1883,  the  Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses  from  1884, 
the  Teachers'  Guild  from  1885,  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Headmasters  from  1890,  and  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters,  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Preparatory  Schools, 
and  the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Higher  Grade  Fl^- 
mentary  and  Organised  Science  Schools  from  1892.  Pb  I  - 
we  ought  to  name  here  the  College  of  Preceptors,  though  u  is 
more  than  an  association  of  teachers,  and  already  existed  in 
1868. 

Although  a  great  many  teachers,  and  in  particular  the  large 
majority  of  assistant  teachers  and  of  the  heads  of  private  schools, 
remain  unconnected  with  any  one  of  these  bodies,  still  tlie 
creation  or  extension  of  so  many  organisations  within  the  last  26 
years  bears  witness  to  the  growth  of  a  stronger  professional 
spirit,  and  will  probably  tend  to  raise  the  influence  and  status 
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of  the  profession  itself.  Nor  is  it  idle  to  remark,  in  passing  from 
this  topic,  that  the  connexion  between  the  clerical  and  the 
scholastic  professions  is  do  longer  so  close  as  it  once  was,  for 
although  the  headmasterships  of  the  large  public  boarding- 
schools  remain,  some  few  by  law  and  the  rest  by  custom,  confined 
to  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  those  of  the  large 
public  day  schools  are  now  usually  held  by  laymen ;  and  the 
proportion  of  clergymen  among  assistant  mastera  in  endowed 
schools  generally  is  smaller  than  in  1867. 

2.  The  report  of  1867,  while  it  awakened  the  schoolmasters,  ^^^^I^ISr 
awakened  also  the  more  enlightened  and  public-spirited  Schooul 
members  of  the  general  community ;  and  while  it  directly 
increased  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  public  endowed 
schools,  which  it  tended  to  reform  and  re-organise,  it 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of 
proprietary  schools.  To  its  vigorous  description  of  the  defi- 
ciencies then  found  to  exist  may  be  ascribed  the  creation  of 
two  private  companies,  intended  to  provide  efficient  schools  for 
the  middle  classes.  One  of  these,  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools 
Company,  founded  in  1872,  has  already  36  schools,  with  7,111 
pupils.  A  second,  the  Church  Schools  Comp^iny,  founded  in 
1883,  has  27  schools  and  2,166  pupils.  Similar  private  action, 
on  a  smaller  scale^  has  created  not  a  few  excellent  proprietary 
schools  in  the  large  towns,  especially  in  those  where  endowed 
schools  either  have  been  wanting  or  have  falleix^into  torpor; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  level  of  private  schools  generally 
has  risen,  unequally,  no  doubt,  and  in  some  towns  as  well  as 
in  many  rural  districts  scarcely  at  all^  yet  if  we  regard  the 
country  as  a  whole,  to  a  substantial  degree. 

The  improvement  which  we  have  noticed  is  perhaps  most  p  ^™^ 
marked  in  girls'  schools,  proprietary  and  private,  as  well  as  Oibls*  schooul 
endowed.  School-keeping  is  less  frequently  than  it  used  to  be 
the  mere  resort  of  ladies  possessing  no  other  means  of  support. 
The  development  of  women's  colleges,  the  opening,  as  yet  only 
partial,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  women,  the  admission  of 
women  to  classes  of  the  new  university  colleges,  has  provided 
a  far  larger  supply  of  competent  women  teachers.  No  change  of 
recent  years  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  this,  nor  any  more 
beneficial.  And  in  considering  the  causes  which  have  produced 
this  effect  the  opening  of  university  degrees  to  women,  in  which 
the  University  of  London  was  the  pioneer,  must  not  be  ignored. 

IV. 

As  we  turn  from  the  history  that  lies  behind  us  to  the  pro-    Jjcreabb  ov 
blems  that  lie  before  us,  we  feel  that  there  is  much   in  the    bducatkw. 
retrospect  to  encourage    and  guide   us  in   dealing   with   the 
difficulties  in  prospect. 

1.  One  of  the  things  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  deemed 
most  needfijl,  was  the  intelligent  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
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cause  of  education.  Without  this  interest,  they  held,  legislation.* 
could  accomplish  little ;  with  it  there  might  be  many  failures 
and  mistakes,  but  the  end  would  certainly  be  correction  and 
improvement.  Events  have  gone  far  to  justify  their  forecast. 
The  intervening  period  has  been  one  of  constant  movement,  and 
experiment  in  both  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.(^) 
Between  these  it  has  been  found  easier  to  draw  a  theoretical 
than  to  maintain  a  pi*actical  division,  but  wherever  the  dividing 
line  may  be  drawn,  instruction  has  been  so  enlarged  on  both 
sides  of  it  that  whole  regions  of  knowledge,  at  one  time  scarcely 
thought  of  as  falling  within  an  educational  curriculum,  have  been 
added  to  its  province.  The  classical  languages  are  taught  more 
extensively  than  ever,  but  less  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  more 
as  if  they  still  lived,  rich  in  all  those  humanities  by  virtue  of 
which  they  have  been  the  supreme  instruments  of  the  higher 
culture.  And  they  do  not  now  stand  alone;  a  place  and 
a  function  have  been  found  for  modem  languages  and  literatures, 
and  it  is  ceasing  to  be  a  reproach  that  our  schools  have  culti- 
vated dead  to  the  exclusion  of  living  tongues.  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  and  growing  use  in  education  of  certain 
physical  sciences,  while  technical  and  manual  instruction  has 
risen  and  assumed,  especially  in  certain  localities  what  may  in 
some  aspects  appear  to  be  rather  large  proportions.  And  though 
some  of  these  extensions  represent  new  departments  of  know- 
ledge, yet  they  involve  instruction  in  old  subjects,  like  mathematics 
and  mechanics,  and  so  build  on  them,  that  the  progress  of  the 
scholar  depends  on  the  knowledge  he  already  possesses  of  them. 
The  idea  of  technical  instruction  as  a  means  for  the  formation 
of  citizens  capable  of  producing  or  distributing  wealth,  has 
taken  hold,  though  in  varying  degrees  of  intelligence  and 
intensity,  of  both  our  old  borough  councils  and  our  new  county 
councils,  and  hence  has  come  a  concern  for  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  we  might  otherwise  have  looked  for  in  vain.  In  a  word, 
we  have  two  excellent  things,  an  enlarged  education  and  a 
wider  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  it ;  and  out  of  these  may 
come  a  development  which  it  will  require  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  to  guide. 

2.  Another  point  which  emei'ges  from  the  coiupavison  of  the 
state  of  things  described  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners 
with  that  which  we  see  to-day  is  the  swift  growth  in  the  educa- 
tional functions  and  responsibilities  of  tlie  State.  This  growth 
may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  legislative  and  administrative  ; 
and  the  remarkable  tiling  is  that  the  legislative  has  not  so  mucli 
tended  to  define  and  limit  the  administrative  as  the  administrative 
to  broaden  and  enlarge  the  legislative.  The  preceding  sket<jh  has 
represented,  though  but  in  outline,  salient  acts  of  the  legislature 
in  behalf  of  education,  and  as  we  shall  later  have  frequent 
occasion  to  point  out  the  danger  of  over-interference  by  the 
State,  we  cannot  at  this  stage  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  value 
of  those  statutes  that  have  been  ]  asscd,  and  especiallv  of  those 
which  marked  the  years  1869,  1889,  and  1890.    .But  Uie  direct 
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action  of  the  l^islature  is  perhaps  less  significant  than  the 
growth  of  the  departments  which  have  had  to  administer  the 
Acts.  The  Charity  Commission  has  become,  not  simply  a 
leigal  and  judicial  body  for  the  conservation  and  re-con- 
stitution of  charities,  educational  and  other,  but  an  adminis- 
trative body  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  schools  whose 
endowments  it  guards,  though  it  has  not  received  the  mean^ 
that  could  enable  it  to  make  its  oversight  thoroughly  effectual. 
The  extension  of  elementary  schools  has  involve  1  the  Education 
Department  in  certain  functions  pertaining  to  Secondary 
Education ;  while  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
and  institutes,  which  could  not  live  without  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art,  makes  growing  demands  at  once 
on  the  administrative  powers  of  that  Department  and  on  the 
national  resources.  And  the  financial  are  not  the  only  or  even 
the  most  serious  responsibilities.  The  rise  of  local  bodies 
in  one  sense  relieves,  and  in  another  sense  presses  on,  the 
central  authority,  for  they  are  bodies  that,  in  the  initial  and 
more  or  less  experimental  stage  of  their  work,  need  constant 
advice  and  even  8uperintendence.(^)  The  result  is  that  the  (')  sir  William 
public  departments  concerned  with  education  are  full  of  the  JJ*'^^^^. 
anomalies  caused  by  occasional  and  Dot  always  well-considered,  ^^y  reference  to 
legislation,  and  the  correspondent  growth  in  functions  and  duties  local  antho- 
which  sucii  leinslation  always  involves.  "*'^*  *5^  \^^ 

^  •^  excise  duties, 

3.  But  there  is  one  feature  in  this  growing  concern  of  the  ^^'®^2*3. 
State  with  education  which  must  not  be  here  overlooked  The  ambSo^^m 
growth  has  not  been  either  continuous  or  coherent;  i.e.,  it  does  obgahwatiob. 
not  represent  a  series  of  logical  or  even  connected  sequences 
Elach  one  of  the  agencies  whose  origin  has  be^n  described 
was  called  into  being,  not  merely  independently  of  the 
others,  but  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  existence.  Each  has 
remained  io  its  working  isolated  and  unconnected  with  the  rest. 
The  problems  which  Secondary  Education  presents  have  been 
approached  from  different  sides,  at  different  times,  emd  with 
different  views  and  aims.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have 
had  little  to  do  with  the  Education  Department  and  still 
less  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Even  the 
borough  councils  have,  to  a  large  extent,  acted  independently  of 
the  school  boards,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  made  their  tech* 
nical  instruction  grants  with  too  little  regard  to  the  parallel 
grants  which  were  being  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. Endowments  which,  because  applied  to  elementary 
education,  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  have  been  left  still  exempt;  though  the  public 
provision  of  elementary  education  in  1870  and  the  grant  of 
universal  free  elementary  education  in  1891  have  wholly  altered 
their  position.  The  University  Colleges,  though  their  growth  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  hopeful  features  of  the  last  30  years,, 
remain  without  any  regular  organic  relation  either  to  elementary 
or  to  Secondary  Education,  either  to  school  boards  or  to  county 

B    88429.  B 
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(&.)  Power    to    compel    the  production  of    accounts  and 

information. 
(c.)  Power  to  authorise  acts,  such  as  dealings  with  corpus 

of  real  estate  and  with  capital  of  personal  estate ; 

grants  of  pensions,  &c. 
(d.)  Power    to  appoint  and   remove    trustees  and    other 

officers, 
(e.)  Power  to  vest  real  and  personal  estate,  and  otherwise 

to  safeguard  the  property  of  endowments. 
(/.)  Power  to  control  legal  proceedings  taken  on  behalf  of 

the  endowments. 
(g.)  Power  to  make  schemes  for  the  endowments,  so  as  to 

adapt  their  administration  to  meet  occurring  changes^ 

but  subject  to  the  rule  of  cy  pres. 

The  powers  of  making  schemes  and  appointing  trustees  can 
only  be  exercised  on  application.  Where  the  income  of  the 
charity  does  not  amount  to  50L,  the  application  may  be  by  the 
Attorney-Genera],  by  one  or  more  trustees,  or  by  any  two 
inhabitwts  of  the  parish  in  which  the  charity  is  administered 
or  applicable.  Where  the  income  amounts  to  50^.,  the  application 
must  be  by  the  trustees  or  a  majority  of  them. 

With  regard  to  this  jurisdiction,  educational  endowments^ 
with  certain  exceptions,  are  on  the  same  footing  as  those  for 
other  purposes,  and,  important  as  they  are,  do  not  constitute 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate  of  endowments  dealt 
with  under  these  Acts.  But  while  the  business  connected  with 
them  forms  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  transacted  by 
the  Commissioners,  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  endowments 
themselves,  and  in  comparison  with  the  operation  of  the  juris- 
diction under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  a  more  serious 
matter.  The  jurisdiction  is  less  extensive  in  power  than  that 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but  it  includes  a  large  number  of 
educational  endowments  not  affected  by  the  latter,  and  when 
the  area  of  jurisdiction  is  common  to  the  two,  it  exercises  a 
more  permanent  and  pervading  influence.  It  controls  the 
trustees  or  governing  bodies  of  educational  endowments  at 
almost  every  stage  of  their  work.  Thus,  recourse  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  is  necessary  before  trustees  or  a  governing 
body  can  dispose  of  an  old,  or  acquire  a  new,  school  site,  or 
erect  thereupon  buildings  for  scholastic  purposes,  or  borrow 
money  for  these  or  other  purposes  of  exceptional  or  capital 
expenditure,  or  pension  a  master  or  mistress. 

It  is  found,  too,  in  the  result  of  experience,  that  questions  of 
finance  are  inextricably  involved  in  the  exercise  of  a  special 
control  over  educational  endowments.  In  many  cases  a  failure 
to  observe  the  educational  provisions  of  a  scheme  is  attributable 
to  financial  embarrassment,  from  which  the  endowment  can  be 
relieved  only  by  the  administrative  action  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners. 
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J£  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  were  repealed,  and  nothing  was 
sabstitnied  for  them,  the  only  coDsequence  would  be  that  a 
particular  mode  of    reoi^anising    certain   endowments  would 
thenceforth  cease  to  exist.     But,  if  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  i 
were  repealed,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  them,  the  con-  I 
sequence  would  be  a  revival  of   the   lengthy  and  expensive/ 
process  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court,  in  all  the  above-mentioned  respects,  over  these  educa- 
tional  endowments. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  endowments,  for 
-which  a  scheme  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  been 
made,  are  affected  by  the  more  permanent  jurisdiction  under  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  down  to  the 
end  of  1893  as  many  as  295  schemes  for  the  amendment,  in 
more  or  less  important  particulars,  of  schemes  made  under  the 
Ebidowed  Schools  Acts,  had  been  made  by  the  Commissioners  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  juriediction. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
is  not  a  general  administrative  jurisdiction,  but  is  directed  to 
a  single  object,  that  of  making  schemes,  original  or  amending, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  endowments  concerned.  These  Acts 
are  temporary,  and  since  1882  have  been  prolonged  annually  by 
the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act. 

5.  The  initiative  in  making  schemes  in  England  (exclusive  of 
Monmouthshire)  lies  with  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  the 
procedure  involves  the  following  steps : — 

(i.)  An  Assistant  Commissioner  holds  an  enquiry  into  tbe 
nature  of  the  endowment  and  other  facts  of  the  case, 
and  reports  to  the  Commissioner  to  whose  district  the 
case  belongs. 

(ii.)  "  Heads  of  a  proposed  scheme  "  are  submitted  by  that 
Commissioner  to  the  whole  board. 

(ui.)  On  this  basis  a  draft  scheme  is  prepared,  and  usually 
sent  to  the  trustees  for  consideration;  it  is  then 
published.  Two  months  from  the  date  of  publication 
are  allowed  for  objections  or  suggestiona 

(iv.)  The  draft  scheme  is  then  again  brought  before  the  board 
by  the  Commissioner.  In  a  contentious  or  difficult 
case^  a  public  local  enquiry  is  then  held  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  who  makes  a  further  report. 

(v.)  The  Commissioners,  if  they  proceed  with  the  case,  then 
formally  frame  the  scheme  and  submit  it  to  the 
Council  of  Education,  when  it  passes  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  the  Education  Department. 

(vi.)  The    Education    Department    publish   the    scheme  as 
submitted   to    them,  one    month    being  allowed    for 
objections  or  suggestions, 
(vii.)  Three  courses  are  then  open  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    They  may  either  approve  the  scheme  in  the 
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form  submitted,  or  disapprove  it,  or  remit  ifc  to  the 

Charity  Commissioners  with  such  declaration  as  the 

nature  of  the  case  seems  to  require.     If  no  objections 

or  suggestions  are  received  it  is  the  practice  of  the 

(')  Report  of  Department  to  approve  the  scheme  forthwith.     Where 

Select  Com-  objections  or  su£:£:estions  have  been  made  of  such  a 

ra  ChMity  \imdL  as  could  not  be  met  by  any  reasonable  luodifi- 

Commission,  cation  of  details,  the  Department  have  in  a  few  easea 

Appendix  18.  signified  their  disapproval  of  the  scheme,  or  sometimes 

indefinitely  suspended  their  decision.  In  the  years 
1884-94  five  schemes  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools- 
Acts,  1869-74,  were  so  di8approved.(^)  Where  a  scheme 
is  remitted  with  a  declaration,  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners may  either  amend  the  scheme  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  the  declaration  and  return 
it  to  the  Education  Department,  or  may  prepare  another 
scheme, 
(viii.)  When  a  scheme  is  approved  by  the  Department,  it  itt 
once  more  published  by  the  Department  with  a  notice 
stating  that  the  sdieme  may  be  approved  by  Your 
Majesty  in  Council  without  being  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, unless  within  two  months  either  a  petition  if^ 
presented  to  Your  Majesty  in  Council  against  the 
scheme,  or  a  petition  is  presented  to  the  Education 
Department  praying  that  the  scheme  may  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

(ix.)  The  petition  to  Your  Majesty  in  Council  may  be  pre- 
sented by  the  governing  body  of  any  endowment  with 
a  yearly  income  of  more  than  lOOi.  to  which  the 
scheme  relates,  or  by  any  person  or  body  corporate 
directly  affected  by  the  scheme  on  certain  grounds 
which  are  mainly  of  a  legal  character.  (Blndowed 
Schools  Act,  1869,  s.  39.)  If  such  petition  is  pre- 
sented Your  Majesty  refers  it  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  Your  Privy  Council  for  hearing.  The 
proceedings  for  this  particular  purpose  are  conducted,, 
not  by  the  Education  Department,  but  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  respondents  to  the  petition.  The 
Judicial  Committee  may  recommend  Your  Majesty 
either  to  approve  the  scheme  or  to  withhold  approval 
from  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it.  If  approved,  the 
scheme  is  laid  before  Parliament  by  the  Education 
Department.  If  disapproved,  the  scheme  does  not 
take  effect,  but  the  Charity  Commissioners  may  forth- 
with prepare  a  new  scheme.  If  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee recommend  Your  Majesty  to  disapprove  part  of 
the  scheme,  it  ia  referred  back  to  the  Commissioners 
for  alteration  in  conformity  with  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  and  is  then  submitted  to  the 
Education  Department  to  be  |aid  before  Parliaments 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,* 
there  have    been   19  schemes,  under    the    Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869-74^  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  appeals  of  this  kind.     In  the  case  of  13  out  of  the 
19   the  Judicial   Committee   recommended   that  the 
scheme    should    proceed;    the    remaining    six    were 
remitted, 
(x.)  The  petition  to  the   Education   Department    may    be 
presented    either    by    the    governing    body    of    the 
endowment,    or   by    the    council    of    any  municipal 
borough  directly  affected  by  the  scheme,  or   by  not 
less  than  20  inhabitants,  ratepayers,  of  a  borough  or 
place  directly  so  affected, 
(xi.)  When  a  scheme  is  laid  before  Parliament,  it  is  com- 
petent  for  either  House  of  Parliament,   during  two 
months  (in  the  same  session)  from  the  date  at  which 
the  scheme  was  laid  before  the  House,  to  present  an 
address   praying  Your    Majesty    to    withhold    your 
approval  from  the  whole  or  any  pait  of  the  scheme. 
If  such  an  address   is  presented   against  the   whole 
scheme,  the  scheme  does  not  take  effect ;   if  against  a 
part  of  it,  the   scheme   may   be   altered  accordingly 
an^  proceeded  with.     From  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1869  to  the  end  of  March  1895,  motions  were  made 
in   36   cases   (excluding    schemes    under    the*  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education   Act),   resulting   in  addresses 
praying  Your  Majesty  to  withhold  your  consent  from 
1 3  schemes  in  whole  and  4  schemes  in  part, 
(xii.)  Two  months  after  the  date  of  approval  by  the  Education- 
Department,  or,  where  a  petition  has  been  pi-esented, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  proceedings  connected  with 
that  petition,  the  scheme  is  transmitted  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and,  on  being  approved  by  Your  Majesty  in 
Council,   comes  into  operation  and   hes    the  force  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Fearon,  Secretary  to  the  Charity  Conmiission,  in  the  course  fc.  2121. 
of  his  examination  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  CharityJ 
Commission   in   1894,  said: — "I    think   that  a  scheme  under] 
"  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  however  non -contentious,  is  hardly! 
^'  ever  passed  under  a  year,  and  sometimes  takes  several  years  to- 
"  get  through."    That  such  delays  should  occur  is  hardly  matter 
for  surprise   when   one  takes   into  account   the  number  and 
character  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  dealing  with  an  endow- 
ment of  even  moderate  importance,  and  the  variety  of  opportu- 
nities for  negotiation  afforded  by  the  elaborate  machinery  which 
has  been  describe^.     The  treatment  of  charitable  endowments,  so 
long  as  they  are  subject  to  the  law  of  trusts,  can  never  be  a  very 
simple  matter ;  and  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  a  complicated 

*  Before  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1873,  the  appeal  was  to  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  PriTT  Couudl. 
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sjrstem  of  checks  and  appeals  when  there  was  nothing  better  to 
interpose  between  the  trustees  of  many  an  obscure  endowment 
in  the  countiy  and  a  centralised  Board  in  London,  wielding  the 
formidable  powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  But  the 
iediousness  of  the  process  is  nevertheless  a  witness  to  the  want 
of  local  organisation  which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission 
deplored,  and,  in  the  better  state  of  things  now  existing,  might 
safely  be  modified  in  some  important  respecta 

^' bUdowbd^'  ^'  U^^®^  *'^®  Endowed  Schools  Acts^  the  Commissioners  can 
SCH0DI8.  visit  and  inquire  into  details  of  administration  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  an  original  or  amending  scheme  under  those  Acts.  In- 
spection for  other  purpose?,  as  for  that  of  seeing  that  the  provisions 
of  an  existing  scheme  are  djily  carried  out,  may  be  conducted 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acta  But  the  greater  educational 
experience  possessed  by  the  staff  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  makes  inspection  under  these  Acts  the  preferable  course  ; 
and  as  it  is  always  possible,  and  often  necessary,  to  enquire 
whether  a  new  scheme  or  ati  amending  scheme  is  wanted, 
the  powers  under  those  Acts  have  been  found  suflScient  for  the 
limited  amount  of  inspection  which  has  so  far  been  attempted 
by  the  Commission. 

ErcLvmSnou      ^'  Certain  endowed  schools  are  exempted,  wholly  or  in  part, 

juBisDicTiox    from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  (i.)  The  Colleges  of 

ehboto)      Eton'  and  Winchester  are  wholly  exempted,  though  they  may 

Schools  ACTS.  ^^^^^  ^   j^^^^   ^j^^    benefits  of    the   Charitable    Trusts  Acts 

extended  to  them  for  any  particular  purpose,  if  they  so  desire, 
(ii.)  The  following  schools  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  but  not  from  that  of  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts : — 

(a.)  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Westminster. 
(6.)  Endowed    elementary  schools    having  an    income  from 
0)  Not  ex-  endowment  not  exceeding  100?.  a  year.  {}) 

Widei  and  (^O  Endowed  schools  maintained  by  voluntary  contribution, 

Monmouth-  and  having  no  income  from  endowment, 

flbire.  ^^  )  Schools,  not  being  grammar  schools,  which  in  1869  were 

in   receipt  of  an  annual  grant   from   the   Education 
Department.  (') 
(e.)  Schools  maintained  out  of  endowment  not  permanently 

attached  to  them. 
((/.)  Chorister  schools. 

ig.)  Every  educational  endowment  founded  less  than  50 
years  before  the  date  of  the  Act  (2nd  August  1869), 
unless  the  governing  body  assents  to  a  scheme. 

PBoa&iB8         8.  In  the   quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the 

btoSw     passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  the  Commissioners 

Schools  Acts,  j^^^^  dealt  with  endowments  the  aggregate  yearly  income  of 

which  amounts  to  somethiDg  more  than  five-sevenths  of  the 
estimated  total  income  known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed. 
Schools  Acts,  1869-74.     The  total  number  of  original  schemes 
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established  under  those  Acts  down  to  the  3 1st  December  1894 

in  England  exclnsive  of  Monmouthshire^  is  851,  and  of  amending  (^i)  See  Bobj 

schemes  under  the  same  Acts  127.(^)    It  is  estimated  (^)  that,  at  Retain, 

the    rate   of    progress    hitherto    maintained,    it    would     take       * 

about  nine  more  years  to  make  schemes  for  the  rest  of  the  C)Ut.Venon, 

endowments  now  known   to  be  subject  to  those  Acts.     But  Q-  io.wa-«. 

the  period  required  is  likely  to   be  extended  by  the  need  of 

amending  those  schemes  which,  owing  to  lapse  of  time  and  change 

of  circumstances,  have  become  unsuitable ;  a  duty  which  forms  a 

large  and  increasing  part  of  the  work  of  this  Department.     In  a 

later  part  of  this  Beport(')  it  \(ill  be  our  duty  to  make  some  (S)SeePartlv. 

important  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  Charity  C!om-  p«r.  6. 

mission ;  but  until  a  readjustment  of  its  functions  in   respect  of 

Endowed  Schools  can  be  effected  as  part  of  a  plan  embracing 

the  whole   organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  it  is   to  be 

hoi>ed  that  nothing  will  occur  to  cause  any  slackening  of  progress 

in  the  administration  of  these  Acts. 

9.  The  Charity  Commission  consists  of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  Cohbtitutiok 
A  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Commissioner,  appointed  under  the  coMMiaeiov. 
Charitable  Trusts  Act,  1853,  a  Secretary  appointed  under  that 
Act  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1874,  and  two  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1874,  whereby  the 
functions  and  powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  were 
transferred  to  the  Charity  Commission.  The  two  Commissioners 
appointed  under  the  last-named  Act  are  thereby  entrusted  with 
the  same  powers  as  their  colleagues :  that  is  to  say,  they  may 
act  as  Commissioners  for  matters  under  the  Charitable  Trusts 
Acts  as  well  as  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The  whole 
Commission  has  a  collective  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  both  sets  of  Acts. 

The  Fourth  Commissioner  is  unpaid,  and  has  always  held  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Down  to  the  year  1886  the  post 
was  held,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  Vice-President 
for  the  time  being.  Since  that  date  three  out  of  the  four 
gentlemen  who  have  filled  the  post  have  been  private  members ; 
but  this  change  has  not  interfered  with  the  custom  by  which 
the  Fourth  Commissioner  has  quitted  office  with  the  administra- 
tion which  appointed  him.  From  the  passing  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act,  1874,  to  the  year  1886  the  Vice-President  did  not 
^tend  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  but  each  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  since  appointed  has  taken  a  regular  and  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and  has  been,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Commission 
and  that  House. 

So  far  as  the  Chaiitable  Trusts  Acts  are  concerned  the 
Charity  Commission  has  no  organic  connexion  with  any 
Minister  or  Government  Department.  The  Commission  is 
subject  to  the  ordinary  financial  control  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Your  Majesty's  Treasury,  with  whom  rests  the 
duty  of  defending  its  Estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On 
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the  other  hand,  the  legal  origin  and  character  of  its  jurisdiction 
is  manifest,  not  only  in  the  principles  by  which  it  is  guided, 
but  also  in  the  provisions  for  appeal  on  various  points  from  its 
decisions  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  its  authority  is  ultimately 
upheld. 

In  exercising  their  jurisdiction  under  the  Elndowed  Schools 
Acts,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  in  a  somewhat  different 
position.  They  are  here  brought  into  a  definite,  though  incom- 
plete, relation  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Their 
schemes  require  the  approval  of  that  Department,  and,  if  sub- 
sequently laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  considered 
to  be  in  the  charge  of  the  Lord  President  or  the  Vice-President, 
as  the  case  may  be.  From  the  summary  of  proceedings  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scheme  under  these  Acts,  which  we  have 
given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Education  Department 
possesses  no  direct  influence  over  those  proceedings  until  a  com- 
plete scheme,  often  the  outcome  of  some  years  of  patient 
negociation  betseeen  the  Commission  and  the  locality  concerned, 
is  submitted  to  it.  And,  since  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
was  merged  in  the  Charity  Commission,  circumstances  have 
tended,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  the  Commission  and  the  Minister 
less  and  less  into  touch  with  one  another. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  powers  exsrcised  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  are  also  subject  to 
an  appeal,  on  certain  points,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  has  delivered  several  judgments  of  great 
Importance  on  the  scope  and  interpretation  of  those  Acts. 

II. — The  Department  of  Science  and  Art 

^rmStio^to^^  10.  This  Department  has  experienced  several  important 
itoiSTMEyT.  changes  in  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  the  executive. 
Originally  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  was,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  Education  Department  in  1856^  placed 
side  by  side  with  that  Department  under  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of  Cound 
on  Education.  From  1873  to  188^,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Education  Department,  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  His  chief  executive  officer  at  South 
Eeneington  was  also  an  assistant  secretary  of  the  Department 
at  Whitehall.  In  1884  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
received  a  secretary  and  permanent  head  of  its  own.  But, 
although  thus  practically  severed  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, it  continues  under  the  control  of  the  Lord  President  and 
Vice-President,  whose  influence  on  the  policy  of  these  two 
Departments  is  much  more  direct  and  substantial  than  that 
•  exercised  by  them  over   the  administration  of  the   Endowed 

Schools  Acts.     The  operations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment cover  a  much  wider  area  than  those  of  the  Education 
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Department  and  of  the  Charity  Communion.  They  extend  not 
only  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  also,  for  purposes  of  exami- 
nation, to  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

II.  The  connexion  of  this  Department  with  Secondary  Education 
depends  primarily  on  the  aid  which  it  gives  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  science  and  art  schools  and  classes^  which 
may  be  held  either  in  the  day  or  in  the  evening.  Such 
school  or  class  must  be  under  (1)  a  local  committee  approved  by 
the  Department,  or  (2)  the  local  authority  as  defined  by  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  or  (3)  a  school  board,  or  (4)  the 
governing  body  of  an  endowed  school.  It  must  be  open  at  all 
times  to  inspection  by  the  Department^^^ 

New  regulations  of  great  importance  have  been  issued  by  the 
Department  since  the  appointment  of  this  Commission.  But, 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  views  expressed  by  many 
of  our  witnesses,  it  will  be  convenieut,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
a  general  description  of  the  system  which  the  new  regulations 
were  designed  to  modify,  and  then  to  note  the  principal  changes 
which  have  now  been  introduced. 

/12.  The  grants  to  schools  or  classes  were  made  on  the  results 
of  an  annual  examination.  The  students  in  respect  to  whom 
these  payments  were  made  were  required  to  belong  to  the 
industrial  classes — the  definition  of  "  indjistrial "  being  the  pos- 
session by  the  parent  of  an  income  not  exceeding  400i.  a  year, 
this  being  the  limit  for  abatement  of  income  tax.  The  payment 
for  science  was  21.  for  a  pass  in  the  elementary  stage  of  the 
subject  offered,  21.  lOs.  and  51.  for  a  second  or  first  class  respec- 
tively in  the  advanced  stage,  and  4Z.  and  81.  for  a  second  or  first 
class  respectively  in  honours.  Extra  grants  were  given  for 
certain  subjects.  No  payment  was  made  unless  at  least  28  les- 
sons had  been  given  to  the  class,  or  unless  the  student  examined 
had  received  at  least  20.  /  The  payments  for  art  were  made  on 
similar  principles,  but  with  some  variation  in  the  amounts.  In 
addition  to  the  payments  by  results,  there  was  a  payment 
of  li.  in  a  day  organised  science  school  on  account  of  each 
student  who  made  250  attendances  in  the  year  and  fulfilled 
certain  other  conditions ;  and  in  a  night  school  10^.  for  each 
pupil  who  makes  60  attendances  in  the  year.  For  recognition 
as  a  day  organised  science  school  the  principal  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  were  that  instruction  in  science  should  be  carried  on 
methodically  for  three  years,  according  to  a  course  prescribed 
by  the  Department,  and  that  at  least  15  hours  a  week  should  be 
allotted  to  subjects  taken  under  the  Department.  The  atten- 
dance grant  could  not  be  claimed  on  account  of  scholars  on  the 
register  of  a  school  under  the  Education  Department. 

13.  Turning  now  to  the  recent  regulations,  we  find  that  the  ^^^^SJ®^ 
limit  of  income  adopted  to  define  the  industrial  class  has  been 
raised  from  400Z.  to  500!.,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  limit  for 
abatement  of  income  tax.     Organised  science  schools,  to  which 
this  test  was  applied  only  if  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that 
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they  were  not  largely  attended  by  pupils  of  the  industrial  class, 
are  now  put  on  the  same  footing  in  tliis  respect  as  other  schools 
and  classes.  The  remaining  modifications  affect  organised  science 
schools  only. 

In  these  schools  the  number  of  hours  per  week  which  must 
be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science  (including  mathematics)  is 
reduced  from  15  to  13.  Further  regulations  to  a  great  extent 
reform  the  basis  on  which  grants  are  made  to  organised 
science  schools,  with  a  view  at  once  to  correcting  the  evils  of 
payment  on  results  and  of  written  examination,  and  to  encourag- 
ing literary  subjects.  Under  the  new  regulations  grants  to  such 
schools  will  be  of  three  kinds : — (1.)  An  attendance  grant.  (2.)  A 
variable  grant,  depending  on  the  results  of  inspection.  At  the 
inspection,  the  examination  will  be  vivd  voce ;  it  will  include 
literary  subjects  as  well  as  the  others,  and  the  nmount  of  the 
grant  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  work  found  in  the  school  as 
a  whole.  It  will  thus  be,  in  fact,  an  inspection  of  the  teachers 
no  less  than  of  the  students.  The  Department  has  hitherto  had 
no  power  to  make  grants  in  literary  subjects  as  such;  but 
these  subjects  will,  under  the  new  rules,  be  directly  encouraged, 
since  the  inspector  will  take  account  of  them  iif  forming  his 
estimate  of  the  school.  (3.)  A  grant  on  the  results  of  examination 
in  the  compulsoiy  subjectis  of  the  advanced  and  highef^  courses. 

^h1?gbSt8       !*•  Besides  making  grants  in  these  forms,  the  Department  also 
To^HooLSAND  (1)   awards    medals    and  prizes  for  examinations;   (2)    gives 

scholarships,  exhibitions,  and  free  studentships,  which  are  con- 
ditional in  some  cases  on  the  raising  of  local  subscriptions  ;  (3) 
makes  supplementary  grants  in  certain  subjects,  and  in  respect  of 
certain  teachers  or  students ;  (4)  gives  aid  to  teachers  in  training 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  National  Art  Training 
School,  South  Kensington,  and  at  other  approved  local  centres ; 
(5)  makes  building  grants,  and  grants  in  aid  of  fittings  and 
apparatus  ;  (6)  aids  local  museums  of  science  and  art. 

^ScHBrwAi'  1^-  I^  so  far  as  there  now  exists  any  central  authority  for 
BDucAtios.  technical  education,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  performs 
that  function.  Thus,  it  has  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of 
schools  or  institutions  to  receive  aid  from  local  authorities, 
and  also  to  sanction  subjects  of  instruction  not  specifically 
authorised  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

tatSTo*'         ^  ^-  ^^  defining  technical  instruction,  the  Department  has  kept 
Techhical  Ik-  \j^  view  the  varying  needs  of  different  localities,  and  has  been 

liberal  rather  than  strict  in  its  interpretation.  For  example,  the 
following  are  a  few  among  the  subjects  which  it  has  sanctioned : — 
The  principles  of  banking  and  financial  science ;  book-keeping ; 
the  principles  of  commerce ;  singing  and  musical  notation ; 
instrumental  and  orchestral  music  ;  political  economy ;  seaman- 
ship ;  the  science  and  art  of  teaching ;  veterinary  science. 

scHooL?nf         ^^'  "^^^  number  of  endowed  secondary  schools  in  England  in 
cjoHirBxioy     connexion    with    the  Department  was  (April,  1894)  265.     Of 
KBirr.  ^ 
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these  25  availed  themselves  of  the  examinations  only  and  not  of 
the  grant,  while  in  the  case  of  77  others  no  grant  was  given  in 
respect  of  elementary  mathematics.  The  latter  restriction  is 
imposed  by  the  Department  where  the  circumstances  of  an 
endowed  school  do  not  appear  to  justify  its  i-eceiving  assistance 
from  public  funds  to  the  fullest  extent.  Only  16  out  of  the  265 
were  organised  science  schook. 

The  total  number  of  organised  science  schools  in  England,    locax  dutu- 
exclusive  of  Monmouthshire,  in  1894-95,  was  98— a  substantial    ggSJSJ  aJd 
advance  from  82  in  1893-94,  and  64  in  18S2-93.  ^^  OBAjra* 

18.  The  expenditure  of  the  Department  in  the  financiail  year,  ^««  A.pp., 
1893-94,  amounted  to  666,30M.     Of  this  sum,  143,8691.0)  was  P;'^'\ 
spent  in  grants  to  schools  and  classes  in  England,  exclusive  of  ^^J^j?*!^ 
Monmouthshire.     The  importance  of  these  grants  is  not  in  their  dodepaTiiM&ts 
size,  for  they  do  not  amount  to  more  than  5i.  6«.  per  1,000  of  the  fo'  d»Wingi 
population,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  constitute  a  State  grant  in  SSi»S  «d^ 
aid  of  Secondary  Education ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  worth  noting  trainiiig 
to  what  an  extent  the  great  towns  earn  the  lion's  share.    Thus,(*)  coUeget. 
while  the  grants  to  schools  and  classes  in  the  administrative 
counties  of  England  amounted  (1892-93)  to  not  more  than  21. 14«.  ^^^^  ^^'^' 
per  1,000  of  population,  and  in  London  to  51. 10*.,  the  61  county 
boroughs  earned  as  much  as  102.  148.,  or,  to  take  particular 
instauces,^  Leeds  earned  from  the  Department,  5,9971.,  as  com-  (»)/6.  Table  C. 
pared  with  6,090J.  earned  by  all  the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire, 
excluding  county  boroughs.      Manchester    earned   6,590Z.,   as 
compared  with  5,340 J.  earned  by  the  administrative  county  of 
Lancashire,  though  the  population  of  the  town  is,  in  the  case 
of  Leeds,  little  more  than  one -fifth,  and  in  the  case  of  Manchester, 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  county.     In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  the  three  county  boroughs,  Norwich,  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  Ipswich,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  150,000,  earned 
2,690i.,  while  the  rest  of  the  two  counties,  with  a  population 
more  than  four  times  as  great,  earned  only  729i. 


III. — The  Echication  Department 

19.  The  statutory  connexion  of  the  Department  with  Secondary  ^^2tojS5? 
Education  is  slight,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its 
influence,  which  is  felt  in  many  directions.     It  receives  schemes 
from   the   Charity   Commissioners  acting  under  the   Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  as  has  already  been  explained.     It  has  also  a 
special  jurisdiction  over  certain  endowed    elementary   schools 
which  are  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869-74.(^)    The  governing  body  of  a  school,  or  ^i)  g^^  ^y^^^^ 
endowment  of  a  school  so  excluded,  may  frame  and  submit  a  paragraph  7 
scheme  to  the  Education  Department ;  and  the  DepaHment  may  (*)»  W 
approve  it  with  or  without  modifications.     By  means  of  such 
a  scheme,  the  same  powers  may  be  exercised  as  under  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts,  and  the  scheme  when  made  has  the  force 
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of  a  scheme  under  those  Acts.  (^)  It  will  be  observed 
however,  that  this  jurisdiction,  though  it  affords  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  such  endowments,  by  means  of  scholar- 
ships or  otherwise,  to  purposes  of  Secondary  Education,  can 
only  be  put  in  motion  by  the  governing  body.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  it  has  been  seldom 
exercised.  Not  more  than  44  8chenies(^)  have  been  so  established, 
their  object  being  in  most  cases  the  constitution  of  a  new 
governing  body,  with  discretionary  power,  to  apply  the  income 
of  the  endowment  either  to  the  general  support  of  the  school 
or  to  encourage  regular  attendance,  longer  continuance  at  school, 
instruction  in  higher  subjects,  or  other  kindred  objects. 

20.  But,  apart  from  endowments,  the  Department  has  an  im- 
portant connexion  with  Secondary  Education  from  two  sides ;  on 
the  lower  side,  through  the  public  elementary  schools ;  on  the 
higher  side,  through  the  university  colleges  and  the  training  col- 
leges. The  influence  of  training  colleges  on  Secondary  Education, 
is,  though  indirect,  a  considerable  and  a  growing  one.  Not  only  is 
a  large  amount  of  secondary  instruction  given  by  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  but  the  passing  of  the  teacher  from  ele- 
mentary schools  to  secondary  is  no  longer  a  rare  occurrence ; 
and  in  both  cases  the  teacher  who  has  been  through  a  college, 
whether  attached  to  a  university  college  or  of  the  older 
residential  type,  will  commonly  have  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

21.  An  "elementary  school"  is  defined(*)  as  one  at  which 
elementary  education  is  "  the  principal  part "  of  the  instruction 
given.  In  the  case  of  an  evening  elementary  school,  it  is  not 
even  required,  with  a  view  to  a  parliamentary  grant,  that 
"the  principal  pai*t"  of  the  education  shall  be  elementary. 
Hence,  an  evening  school,  receiving  annual  grants  from  the 
Department,  may  be  mainly  a  secondary  school  Again,  some 
higher  grade  elementary  schools,  which  receive  grants  from  the 
Department  under  the  name  of  public  elementary  schools, 
are  in  fact  secondary  schools  as  regards  the  higher  part  of  their 
curriculum.  The  only  limits  to  such  grants  are,  (1)  that  the 
scholar  earning  the  grant  must  be  under  14  ;  or  (2)  if  over  14, 
must  not  have  passed  in  the  three  elementary  subjects  of  the 
Seventh  Standard.  (^) 

22.  With  university  colleges  the  Department  is  connected  in 
two  ways.  (1.)  Under  a  Treasury  minute  of  July  1,  18S9,  each 
collecye  receivinf^  the  Treasury  grant  is  required  to  furnish 
annually  to  the  Education  Department  a  statement  showing  the 
results  of  the  past  year's  work,  the  financial  position  of  the 
college,  &c.  (2.)  K^ay  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools  (in  addition  to  the  residential  colleges)  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Education  Department  under  the  Code  of  1890. 
A  day  training  college  must  be  attached  to  some  university  or 
college  of  univereity  rank.      All  the  day  training  colleges  now 
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recognised  by  the  Department,  except  those  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  attached  to  univeraity  colleges  receiving  Govern- 
ment grants.  The  day  training  colleges  are  in  a  close  relation 
with  the  Department,  being  subject  to  the  regulations  contained 
in  Part  II.  of  the  Code.  In  1894-95  there  were  12  day 
training  colleges  in  connexion  with  universities  and  university 
colleges  in  England.  Six  of  these  were  for  men  only :  two  for 
women  only  :  four  for  men  and  women.  They  contained  676 
students  (284  men  and  292  women.) 


IV. — The  Boa/rd  of  Agriculture, 

23.  The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  connexion  with  povxbs  akd 
education  are  defined  by  section  2  (2)  of  the  Board  of  Agricul-  f»^2«ctjo»8- 
ture  Act,  1889.  The  Board  may  inspect  and  report  on  any 
school  (not  being  a  public  elementary  school)  in  which  technical 
education,  practical  or  scientific,  is  given  in  any  subject  con- 
nected with  agriculture  (including  horticulture)  and  forestry. 
The  range  of  subjects  bearing  on  agricultural  education  is  a  wide 
one,  including  (c^r.)  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology,  men- 
suration, surveying,  levelling,  and  book-keeping.  The  Board 
can  also  aid  educational  in&tituti(ms  from  a  parliamentary  grant 
(8,000J.),  which  was  first  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council  (now  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture) in  1888.  After  the  passing  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act^  1 890,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Board  that 
financial  aid  to  local  schools  could  be$^t  be  given  by  county 
councils.  Hence  the  grants  of  the  Board  are  now  given  mainly 
to  institutions  supplying  the  higher  forms  of  agricultural 
education.  These  institutions  include  the  University  Colleges 
of  Leeds  and  Nottingham,  the  Durham  College  of  Science  at 
Newcastle,  the  Cambridge  and  Counties  Agricultural  Education 
Committee,  and  the  University  Extension  College  founded  at 
Reading  through  the  action  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  Board  have  placed  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
county  councils  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  educational  work 
connected  with  agriculture.  Several  counties  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  arrangement,  agricultural  education  being 
inany-sided,  and  requiring  the  development  of  a  graded  system. 
The  scope  of  buch  inspection  is  large,  comprising  evening  con- 
tinuation schools,  science  classes,  secondary  schools,  and  courses 
of  lectures  to  adults.  Insi^ection  is  also  conducted  through  the 
colleges  aided  by  the  Board.  Moreover,  assistance  in  teaching 
may  be  obtained  fi'om  such  colleges  by  secondary  schools,  and 
those  who  are  connected  with  the  schools  can  attend  classes  at 
the  colleges.  And  i^  addition  to  these  particular  forms  of 
influence  on  Secondary  Education,  the  Board  may  be  looked  to 
for  information  as  to  the  requirements  of  these  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  respect  of  education  as  well  as  of  other  matters. 
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B. — Local  Authorities. 

I. — County  Councils, 

24.  The  Local  Taxation  ^Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890>  places 
at  the  disposal  of  local  authorities  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, considerable  sums,  representing  the  residue  of  the  beer  and 
spirii  duties,  which  may  be  applied  to  technical  education, 
including  science  and  art  instruction. 

25.  The  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891  empower 
the  council  of  any  county  or  borough,  or  any  urban  sanitary 
authority  in  England  or  Wales,  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  id. 
in  the  £  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  technical  or  manual 
instruction. 

26.  Li  England/^  of  4>8  county  councils,  42  were  in  189-fc 
devoting  the  whole  amount  of  their  local  taxation  money  to 
technical  education;  and  six  county  councils  were  devoting  a 
part  of  it.  The  power  of  rating  for  technical  education  has  not 
yet  been  used  ?by  any  English  county  as  a  whole.  But  in  six 
counties  such  a  rat3  has  been  levied  by  urban  sanitary  autho- 
rities, most  of  which  have  received  from  the  county  council  a 
grant  equal  in  amount  to  the  rates  so  levied.  In  18^3-94  the 
rate  was  levied  by  42  urban  sanitary  authorities,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  so  raised  was  6,0442.  In  the  period  of 
four  years,  ended  31st  March  1894,  the  aggregate  amount 
received  by  the  48  c(»unty  councils  out  of  the  residue  of  the 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  was  1,684,288Z. 
Of  this  sum,  1,025,583Z.  was  in  that  period  expended  on  educa- 
tion under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  438,6352.  was  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  and 
carried  forward. 

27.  The  grants  made  by  county  councils  to  schools  and  colleges 
are  of  two  principal  kinds.  (1.)  Annual  grants  for  maintenance ; 
such  grants  may  be  considei^ed  as  more  especially  tending  to 
encourage  Secondary  Education  generally,  rather  than  merely 
technical  instruction  in  the  narrower  sense.  Aid  to  grammar 
schools  has  been  largely  given  in  this  form.  (2.)  Capit^  grants, 
either  (a)  for  building,  or  (6)  for  equipment  or  maintenance. 
The  total  amount  expended  in  1893-94  on  technical  instruc- 
tion by  the  48  county  councils  was  391,5892.  Excluding 
74,620l,  or  nearly  one-fifth  part,  which  was  paid  over  to,  and 
administered  by,  the  town  councils  of  boroughs  or  other  urban 
authorities,  we  have  a  sum  of  316,9692.  administered  either 
directly  by  the  technical  instruction  committees  of  the  county 
councils,  or  by  district  or  local  committees  acting  under  their 
regulations  and  control. 

Of  this  latter  sum  188,7552.  was  spent  on  technical  institutes, 
schools  of  art,  classes  applicable  to  special  industries,  and  other 
forms  of  "  technical  instruction "  in  its  naiTOwer  sense ;  while 
17,1692.  was  paid  to  secondary  schools,  39,4752.  towards 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  13,9222.  to  evening  continuation 
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schools,  and  22,7812.  was  expended  on  special  classes  for  training 
aod  preparing  elementary  school  teachers  to  conduct  evening 
schools.  The  remainder  of  the  funds,  2,9342.,  was  spent  in 
providing  apparatus  for  schools  and  classes,  and  31,933/.  in 
miscellaneous  charges. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that,  without  infringing 
the  provisions  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  county  funds  are  already  being  spent  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  secondary  schools,  and 
on  those  evening  continuation  schools  which  form,  in  the  country 
districts  at  all  events,  almost  the  only  means  of  ^giving  Secondary 
Education  to  the  wagii-eaming  classea  We  have  evidence  to  show 
that  this  proportion  is  steadily  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  where  the  demand  for  technological 
ixistruction  is  not  great.  But  the  practice  of  the  different 
counties  varies  largely.  Thus  20  out  of  48  councils  (including 
the  lai^  counties  of  Kent  and  Lancashire),  make  no  grants  to 
grammar  and  other  secondary  schools.  In  six  others  {e.g.  Cumber- 
land and  Northampton)  the  grants  were  limited  to  small  sums 
for  equipment.  But  in  the  remainder  the  grants  made  to 
secondary  schools  were  of  two  principal  kinds:  (1.)  Annual 
grants  for  maintenance,  given  either  on  the  capitation  principle, 
or  on  the  consideration  of  each  application  on  its  merits— to 
every  class  of  public  endowed  schools  except  the  more  expensive 
fir^t  grade  schools.  These  grants  amounted  in  1893^94  to 
ll,890i.  (2.)  Capital  grants  either  (a)  for  building,  or  Q>)  for 
equipment  or  apparatus.  These  amounted  in  1893-94  to,  (a) 
l,588t,  (6)  2,702/.* 

.  28.  The  conditions  attached  by  county  councils  to  such  aid  cokditionb 
differ  widely.  Returns  giving  information  on  this  subject  are  ^oSlm^M 
available  for  only  31  out  of  the  48  county  councils.  A  condition 
imposed  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  is,  that  either  the 
county  council  or  its  Technical  Instruction  Committee  shall  be 
represented  on  the  managing  body  of  the  school  aided.  In 
many  or  most  cases,  some  rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  subjects 
of  instruction,  and  some  provision  is  made  for  inspection  and 
examination.  In  Leicestershire,  county  council  scholars  re- 
ceiving technical  instruction  are  to  sit  for  an  examination,  if 
required  In  Cheshire,  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  must 
take  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In 
Surrey,  the  county  council  scholars  in  any  school  must  take  the 
University  Local  Examinations,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  may 
be  examined  at  the  discretion  of  the  headmaster.  In  a  smaller 
number  of  instances,  regulations  are  made  as  to  the  fees  and 
charges,  and  as  to  the  appointment  of  teachers. 


MADS. 


*  These  figures  represent  the  grants  made  in  this  year,  but  the  total  expendttnre 
for  the  year  under  (1)  and  (2)  included  balances  amounting  in  all  to  988/.,  which 
frere  brought  forward  from  the  preTious  years,  and  which,  added  to  the  grants  for 
-Uie  year,  make  up  the  total  of  17,168/.  mentioned  as  paid  to  secondary  schools  in 
-tfie  preceding  paragraph. 

£    8S429.  C 
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E8TABLI8HMBHT  2&.  Ill  1894,  17  secondary  schools  had  been  founded,  or  wero 
Schools.  being  founded,  by  county  councils.  It  has  been  questioned 
whetiier  a  county  council,  acting  alone,  has  power  to  found 
a  general  secondary  or  non-technical  school.  Where  this  has 
been  done,  the  county  council  has  usually  acted  in  conjunction 
with  Eome  other  body,  such  as  the  Charity  Commission,  or  the 
governing  body  of  an  endow^ed  school,  or  a  school  board. 

gbajtts  fob  30.  42  out  of  48  counties  are  returned  as  spending  part  of  their 
scHOLAKflHips.  f^jj^jg  ^n  scholarships ;  but  in  eight  counties  these  scholarships  aro 
restricted  to  boys.  The  amounts  expended  by  county  councils  on 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  bear  very  various  proportions  to  the 
amount  spent  on  direct  maintenance  of  secondary  schools.  In 
some  counties  the  sum  devoted  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions  is 
far  the  larger — as  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which,  in  the 
financial  year  1893-94,  spent  9,3877.  on  that  object,  as  against 
3,242{.  spent  on  secondary  schools  ;  in  some  other  counties  it  is 
lauch  less,  as  in  Hertford  (239i.  as  against  900i.),  while  in  a 
third  group  the  two  amounts  are  more  nearly  equal  (as  in 
Devon), 

8CH0LAH8HIP  31.  Though  lu  some  places  there  is  a  fair  provision  of  senior 
scholarships,  or  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  can  be 
taken  to  places  of  higher  education,  a  great  majority  of  the 
scholarships  given  by  county  councils  are  for  children  from 
public  elementary  schools.  An  ordinary  rule  for  junior  scholar- 
ships is  that  the  candidate  shall  not  be  less  than  11  years  of  age, 
or  more  than  13  or  14.  The  income  which  shall  preclude 
parents  from  receiving  such  aid  is  variously  defined;  the 
highest  beingi  400?.*  the  lowest,  1501.  In  some  cases  of 
agricultural  scholarships,  the  parent  is  merely  required  to  be 
**  a  farmer."  The  usual  values  of  the  scholarships  show  that  it 
is  thought  desirable  to  do  more  than  merely  defray  school  fees. 
Thus  a  large  number  of  scholarships  range  from  10?.  to  151. 
Those  of  a  smaller  value,  though  not  few,  are  in  a  decided 
minority.  Boarding  scholarships  range  from  20/  up  to  45Z.  All 
these  scholarships  are,  as  a  rule,  restricted  to  residents  in  the 
administrative  county,  or  to  children  who  have  been  receiving 
education  in  the  county  for  periods  varying  from  six  months 
upwards 

0B8BRVAT10S8  32.  lu  B,  general  survey  of  the  work  thus  hitherto  done  by 
^\y  county^^  county  councils,  certain  broad  facts  stand  out  clearlj'. 
Councils.  ^^^  County  Councils  have  generally  found  it  unwise,  if  not  im- 
possible, in  dealing  with  children  of  school  age,  to  treat 
technical  instruction  as  a  thing  separate  fropa  general  Secondary 
Education.  This  appears  (^.gr.)  from  the  large  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  grants  have  been  made  to  grammar  schools.  But 
the  e«iditions  under  which  these  grants  have  necessarily  been 


*  This  sum  represents  the  limit  fixed  hy  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  in 
respect  to  payment  on  results  of  the  wi'itten  examination  at  the  time  when  the 
returns  from  the  countr  councils  were  received. 
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made,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Acts,  have,  as  a  rule,  tended  to  modify  the  curricula  of  the 
schools  in  the  direction  of  more  science  and  technical  instruction, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  undue  restriction  of  the  literary 
teaching.  (ii.)  In  a  few  places  where  the  endowments  for 
Secondary  Education  are  large,  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
satisfying  modem  requirements  without  further  aid.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  supplied  by  Bedford,  where  the  grammar 
school  and  the  modem  school,  both  endowed  under  the  great 
Harpnr  Trust,  received  in  1893-94  a  capital  grant  of  lOOi.  each 
from  the  county  council  for  equipment  and  apparatus.  An  even 
better  illustration  is  afforded  by  London,  wnere  the  endowed 
schools,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  have  applied  for  and  obtained 
grants.  Despite  the  fact  that  they  are  not  as  yet  charged  with 
the  aid  and  control  of  Secondary  Education  generallv,  many 
county  councils  are  already  spending  large  sums  of  money 
on  the  direct  or  indirect  assistance  of  such  education,  thus 
adding  considerably  to  the  school  incomes,  and  obtaining 
in  return  a  considerable  power  of  control  over  the  govern- 
ment and  curricula  of  the  schools,  (iii.)  The  great  bulk  of 
the  money  spent  by  the  county  councils  has  gone  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  and  not  of  adults,  (iv.)  A  large  and  growing 
branch  of  the  county  council  work  consists  in  the  aiding  of  the 
evening  continuation  schools,  both  by  grants  and  by  the 
preparation  of  teachers  to  give  the  scientific,  artistic,  agricultural 
and  other  instruction  needed  in  these  schools.  They  are  here 
overlapping  the  work  of  the  Education  Department,  which  also 
gives  aid  to  most  of  the  schools,  but  to  an  extent  (in  the  rural 
districts)  usually  insufficient  for  their  requirements. 

33.  A  point  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is  the  manner  in     oroanTsa. 

which   county   councils   constitute   their    technical    instmction    ^dmi^istra- 

committees.(^)     In  most  cases  such  committees  consist  wholly  of       jp^  ^^ 

members  of  the  county  council.      In  six  counties  only  (Devon,  o  See  p.  42o. 

Essex,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Wilts,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire) 

were  non-members  co-opted  at  the  date  of  our  returns.     For 

example,  in  the  West  Riding,  five  out  of  thirty  members  of  the 

Technical  Instruction  Committee  were  chosen  from  outside  the 

county  council ;  of  whom  one  is   Your  Majesty's  Inspector  of 

Schools  ;  another  served  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 

Education  ;  and  a  third  is  President  of  the  West  Riding  Chamber 

of  Agriculture.      The   Somerset  County  Education  Committee 

co-opted  eight  members  (a  number  since  increased  to  eleven),  of 

whom  one  is  Your  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  that 

district.     There  were  in  addition,  four  representatives  of  the 

urban   authorities   which   levied   a   rate   under   the  Technical 

Instruction   Act.      The    county    councils    of    Northumberland 

and   Nottingham   have  not    co-opted   members   on   their   own 

body,   but   have   appointed    sub-committees,   consisting   of   15 

members  of  the  county   council,   one   representative  of   each 

urban  aanitaiy  authc«dty  that  raises  a  rate  of  not  less  than  \d. 
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in  the  pound  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction,  and  eight 
co-opted  members,  among  whom  were  included  Your  Majesty's 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  the  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  two  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  movement.  The  Gloucestershire  committee  is  com- 
posed of  29  members  of  the  county  council,  four  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  council,  and  20  additional  members 
co-opted  by  the  committee  itself.  In  Essex,  six  persons  of 
special  knowledge  and  experience  in  educational  matters  have 
been  chosen  from  outside  tbe  county  council.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  according  to  the  information  supplied  to  us^  only 
three  counties,  viz.,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wilts,  have 
included  women  among  their  co-opted  members.  The  Someiset 
committee  contained  three  ladies,  and  those  of  Gloucester  and 
Wilts  two  each. 

In  several  counties  the  committees  have  enlisted  aid  from 
.  outside  the  council  by  means  of  delegation  of  some  of  their 
f  imctions.  This  has  been  effected  sometimes  by  the  appointment 
of  sub-committees  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  with 
members  added  from  outside,  as  in  Northumberland  and 
Nottingham,  but  more  often  by  the  constitution  of  district 
committees  to  whom  the  local  administration  of  the  county 
grants  is  in  varying  degrees  entrusted.  As  many  as  18  counties 
have  adopted  the  latter  plan,  and  in  a  few  more  counties  district 
or  local  committees  have  been  constituted  for  purposes  of 
organisation  or  as  advisory  bodies.  The  system  of  district 
committees  is,  no.doubt,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
a  large  county  with  a  scattered  population  like  that  of  Devon, 
where,  accordingly,  we  find  16  district  committees  administering 
grants  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  2,850Z.  A  district  com- 
mittee is  formed  for  each  imion,  and  consists  of  the  county 
aldermen  and  councillors  resident  in  the  union  and  other  persons 
added  by  the  county  committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
-district  committee.  These  persons,  of  whom  three  at  least  must 
be'  women,  axe  to  be  chosen  from  managers  and  governors  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  local  committees  of  science 
and  art  schools,  head  teachers  of  secondary  schools,  and  other 
specially  qualified  persons. 

In  Lemcashire  the  county  councillor  for  each  rural  electoral 
idivision  furnishes  to  the  technical  instruction  committee  a  list 
of  names  of  persons  in  the  district  interested  in  educational 
matters.  The  committee  then  selects  at  least  six  of  the  persons 
named,  and  these  constitute  the  district  committee,  of  which 
ihe  county  councillor  or  alderman^  resident,  or  '^  interested  in  " 
„the  district  is  ex  officio  a  member. 

II. — London, 

^,^o7^"        34.  The  position  of  London  under  the  Technical  Instruction 

i^Sl^row    Acts  deserves  separate  mention,  as  differing  in  some  respects 
AcAenrliOiTDoir. 
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from  that  of  eitber  a  county  or  a  county  borough.  The  London 
Technical  Education  Board,  which  has  been  invested  with  full  i 
executive  powers  by  the  county  council,  consists  of  20  members 
of  the  council,  13  representatives  of  other  bodies  nominally 
appoioted  by  the  council  but  really  nominated  by  the  other 
bodies,  and  two  experts  (one  being  a  woman)  co-opted  by  the 
council  itself.    The  non-municipal  bodies  thus  represented  are : — 

The  London  School  Board  (3  representatives),  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  (3),  the  London  Parochial  Charities 
Board  (2),  the  Headmasters  Association  (1),  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  (1),  and  the  London  Trades  Council  {Z). 

This  composite  board  is  intended  to  be  representative  of  all 
the  principal  public  bodies  doing  educational  work  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the  only  example 
at  pi^esent  existing  in  England  of  a  systematic  local  organisation 
for  the  control  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Jlducation.  Its  work 
is  being  carried  on  vigorously  and  is  developing  rapidly,  but 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  London  the  sum  actually 
appropriated  to  technical  instruction  in  1893-94  was  only 
57,000{.  out  of  172,759L,  the  total  amount  of  residue  available. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  year  by  year,  as  the  work  of  the 
Board  developes,  the  sums  appropriated  will  steadily  increase. 
Besides  purely  technical  classes,  the  board  voted,  in  1893-94^ 
12,2151.  towards  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  secondary 
schools,  and,  in  the  following  year,  8^5002.  for  scholarships,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  tenable  at  secondary  schools. 
Evening  continuation  schools  are  in  London  carried  on  by  the 
school  board  out  of  its  own  funds. 

III. — CouTUy  Borough  Cov/ncils, 

35.  Of  the  61   county  borough  councils,  51  were,  in  1894,  ^^SJ^" 
devoting  the  whole  of  their  local  taxation  money  to  technical     GiJra^ni 
education,  and  9  were  devoting  a  part  of  it.     The  total  sum  thus     BoEoixoHfc 
expended  was,  in  1893-94,  160,0841.  out  of  167,839i.  available. 

In  the  period  of  four  years,  ended  31st  March  1894,  the  aggregate 
a*nount  received  by  these  61  county  boroughs  out  of  the  residue 
of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties  was  605,7782. 
Of  this  sum,  386,4822.  was  in  that  period  expended  on  education 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
134,0502.  W€is  appropriated  ^to  the  same  purpose  aad  carried 
forward. 

36.  In  addition  to  their  grants,  seven  county  borough  councils  (i)  For  Se™*' 
also  levied,  in  1893-94,  a  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  flgares  add 
Act,  the  total  amount  levied  being  6,8602.(0  S^pff  ^ 

37.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  county  36-40,seeApp. 
borough  councils  has  been  on  technical  instruction  in  the  stricter  ^^'  ^^    ^' 
sense  of  the  word      Thus,  in  1893-94,  94,9862.  was  spent  on     ^S^^ 
technical  institutes,  schools  of  art,  books,  and  apparatus  for  free  colitob8,«ic 
libraries,  museums,  &c.,  while  11,0922.  went  towards  the  expenses 

of  other  technical  classes. 
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In  20  boroughs  payments  amounting  to  13,161/.*  were  made 
to  school  boards  for  the  maintenance  of  evening  continuation 
and  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  and  a  further  sum  oE 
6,128/.  was  spent  by  councils  on  evening  continuation  schools 
and  classes  for  elementary  teachers. 

Unlike  the  county  councils  the  county  boroughs  have  given 
comparatively  little  so  far  to  schools  professedly  secondary.  In 
1893-94,  only  14  out  of  61  made  grants  in  aid  of  20  secondary 
.schools,  attended  by  7,475  scholars. 

These  grants  amounted  to  9,060/.  for  maintenance  and  130/. 
for  building  and  equipment.  The  conditions  of  aid  ai-e  generally 
similar  to  those  prescribed  by  county  councils. 

flOHoLABBHips.        38.  Only  15  such  councils   have  yet  founded  scholarships; 

and  in  two  boroughs  these  are  open  only  to  boys.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  scholarships  are  confined  to  children  from  the 
elementary  schools.  .  Among  the  conditions  attached  to  such 
scholarships,  the  residence  of  the  parents  within  the  borough  is 
one  which  is  required  by  every  town  except  Birmingham,  which 
imposes  no  restriction. 

^choo\'boaed8.      ^^-  "^^^  county  borough  council  often  pays  over  a  part,  large 

or  small,  of  its  local  taxation  money  to  the  local  school  board. 
Thus  at  LeedSi  where  the  sum  appropriated  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  was,  in  1892-3,  6,045/.,  the  sum  of  3,000/.  was 
paid  to  the  school  board. 

In  some  cases  the  grants  to  school  boards  are  made  for  special 
objects,  such  as  evening  continuation  classes,  science  classes,  or 
scholarships.  In  others,  the  council  require  a  scheme  for  the 
application  of  the  grant  to  be  submitted  to  them  for  their 
sanction,  or,  as  at  Leeds,  are  represented  on  the  expenditure 
committee  of  the  school  board.  But  there  are  other  cases  in 
which  the  grant  appears  to  be  paid  unconditionally  and  without 
nny  definite  provision  for  control  or  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  borough  council. 

iHBTBucTioir  40.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  technical  instruction 
ooMBUTTEBs.  committccs,  information  was  received  with  regard  to  41  out  of 
the  61  county  borough  councils.  Of  the  41,  12  appoint  only 
members  of  the  borough  council,  while  29  admit  non-membera 
by  CO  optation.  Such  non-members  are  appointed  on  the  ground 
of  special  educational  experience,  or  as  representing  local 
educational  institutions  or  local  industries.  School  boards  are 
represented  on  12  technical  committees,  and  local  industries  on 
19.     Only  three  committees  appear  to  contain  women. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  spite  of  the  stiiall  popula- 
tion and  resources  of  some  of  these  county  boroughs,  we  know  of 
but  one  instance  of  a  complete  combination  with  the  adjoining 
administrative  county  for  the  promotion  of  technical  instruction. 
The  borough  of  Wigan  has,  by  agreement  with  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,!  agreed  to  devote  all  its  share  of  the  local 

*  This  includes  345/.  paid  to  voluntary  school  manngers. 
t  See  Evidence,  Q.  5256-60. 
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taxation  grant  to  a  mining  institute,  available  for  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  county.  In  return  Wigan  obtains,  not  only 
a  contribution  from  the  county  funds  towards  its  institute,  but 
also  the  benefit  of  the  county  scholarships  and  county  technical 
classes.  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  similar  co-opera- 
tion would  have  been  of  mutual  benefit,  but  this  has  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  jealous  regard  of  the  smaller  area  for  its 
local  autonomy. 

41.  In  one  respect,  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  county  and  of  the  county  borough  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts.  The  educational  accounts  of  the 
county  council,  like  their  other  accounts,  undergo  a  strict 
audit  by  the  district  auditors  appointed  by  the  Local  Qovem- 
luent  Board.  The  legality  of  their  expenditure  is  thus  directly 
controlled  by  a  central  authority.  In  the  case  of  county  and 
municipal  boroughs  there  is  no  such  Government  audit.  This 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  educational  expen- 
diture of  some  of  the  councils  of  these  boroughs  includes 
sums  spent  on  purposes  some  of  which  do  not  appear  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  Acts. 


Audit  oi 
Accocjrxa. 


C. — Other  Educational  Authorities. 

42.  In  addition  to  the  councils  of  counties  and  boroughs, 
the  local  bodies  at  present  connected  with  Secondary  Education 
are  the  following : — 

(i.)  Governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools, 
(ii.)  Managing  committees    of   proprietary    schools   and   of 

institutes  (such  as  mechanics'  institutes). 
<iii.)  Local  committees  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
(iv.)  School  boards,  in  so  far  as  the  schools  under  their  control 
give  secondary  instruction, 
(v.)  Managers  of  voluntary  elementary  schools,  in  so  far  as 
such  schools  give  secondary  instruction. 


Public  Financial  Resources  at  present  available  fob 

Secondary  Education  in  England. 

43.  Educational  Endowments : — 

(a.)  Endow-ments  known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  1869-74,  producing  about  735,000?. 
a  year.  Many  of-  these  endowments  are  partly 
applicable  to  non-educational  objects,  and  iip  is  pro- 
bable that,  without  making  any  deduction  (often  a 
large  one)  for  management  of  property  and  ordinary 
outgoings,  this  sum  does  not  represent  more  than 
650,000?.  a  year  for  education. 

(6.)  Endowments  applied  or  applicable  in  connexion  with 
elementary  schools,  but  not  subject  to  the  Endowed 


EsTDowMsyrs. ' 
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Schools  Acts.   It  is  probable  that  the  aggregate  gros9 

income  of  these  endowments  does  not  fall  far  short 

of  100,000?. 

(o.)  Other  endowments  applicable  or  applied  for  purposes 

of  Secondary  Education,  but  on  various  groundlsi  not 

subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  or  not  known 

to  be  so. 

We  have  not  sufficient  materials  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 

income,  doubtless  very  considerable,  produced  by  these  endow- 

ments.      Some  wealthy  and  usefol  institutions,  which  would 

properly  be  included  under    this  head^  are  not  within  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Charity  Commission  at  all,  and  of  many  of 

those  that  are  not  excepted,  the  Charity  Commissioners  have  no 

official  knowledge.     It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  Charity 

Commission  was  established  as  a  sort  of  offshoot  of  the  Court  of 

Chancery  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  giving  relief  to  the  trustees 

of  endowed  charities,  and  has  never  received  the  organisation 

which  would  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  an  effective  sta- 

tistical  department.     A   special  enqiiiry  conducted   by  either 

the   Charity  Commission  or  ourselves,  would  have  required  a 

greater  expenditure  of  time  and  money  than  the  circumstances 

seemed  to  warrant. 

There   are  also   certain  non-educational  endowments   which 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  be  applied  to  the 
advancement  of  education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  section  30.     These  are  endow- 
ments applicable  for  doles  in  money  or  kind,  marriage  portions, 
redemption  of  prisoners  and  captives,  relief  of  poor  prisoners  for 
debt,   loans,  apprenticeship  fees,   advancement  in   life,  or  any 
purposes  which  have  failed  altogether  or  become  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  magnitude  of  the  endowment.   The  amounts 
available  for  education  from  these  sources  may,  perhaps,  appear 
0)  S€€  Appen-  to  be  larger  than  they  really  are.     The  total  number  of  schemes 
^  to  Beport    passed  during  the  ten  years,  1884-93,  for  diverting  non-educa- 
niitteeTi894?'  tional  endowments  into  educational  channels  was  only  33,  and, 
on  Cliarity        excluding  a  few  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  Bochester  Bridge 
Conunission,    charity,  the  amounts  so  diverted  were  comparatively  smalL(*) 

p*  887« 

8ciEK€B  AVD  44.  Grauts  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  for 
T  BA  Ts.  pjgjjQQjg  gjj^j  classes  in  England  (exclusive  of  Monmouthshire) 
amounted  for  the  year  1892-93  to  143,869^.,  to  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  added  the  cost  of  examination,  21,63>3{.,  and  a 
contribution  of  5,565i.  towards  incidental  local  expenses,  making 
in  all  171,069?. 

GsAFTs  OF         45.  Grants  for  agricultural  instruction  administered  by  the 
A«£^3:uM.  Board  of  Agriculture.     The  total  amount  of  this  grant  is  8,000/., 
but  at  present  it  is  applied  mainly  to   forms   of   agricultural 
instruction  higher  than  secondary. 

LocAi.  46.  Funds  available  under   the  Local   Taxation  Act,   1890, 

'^^toSra.  ^  amounting  to  about  744,000/.  a  year,  of  which  531, (i30/.  was, 
in  1893-94,  appropriated  for  education. 
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47.  The  rate,  not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  £,  which  may  be  levied    ^^};J2? 
Qoder  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  by  the  oooncil  of  a  county    utmvcnon 
or  county  borough,  or  by  an  urban  sanitary  authority.    This  ^^^ 
rate  if  universally  levied  would  produce  in  the  aggr^ate  about 
640,0002. 

48.  The  rate  levied  under  the  authority  of  the  Elementary  jJJ^,^^ 
Education  Acts,  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  maintain  secondary  bdvcatiov. 
teaching  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 

49.  The  parliamentary  grant  for  evening  continuation  schools  ooJSSJSof 
administered  by  the  Education  Department.  For  the  year  school  GmAm. 
1893-94  this  amounted  to  91,5402. 

Existing  Secondary  ScHOOLa 

50.  The  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  distinguished  three  grades  ^JJ^Souu* 
of   secondary  schools,  according  to  the  age  up  to  which  the 

pupils  normally  remain  at  school  For  the  first  grade  this  age 
18  18  or  19 ;  for  the  second  grade,  16  or  17  ;  for  ihe  third  grade  . 
14  or  15.  In  each  grade  there  are  schools  of  different  types, 
according  to  the  time  devoted  to  different  subjects.  But  in 
every  case  the  grade  of  the  school  depends  on  the  head  form  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  head  form  depends  on  the  age  up  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  stay  at  the  school. 

Taking  provisionally  this  classification,  which  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  cannot  be  very  rigidly  applied^  we  find  that  the 
following  kinds  of  existing  secondary  schools  belong  respectively 
to  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  grade. 

First  Grade  Schools. 

1.  First  grade  endowed  schools,  including  the  seven  "  great 
public  schools." 

2.  First  grade  proprietary  schools  sending  pupils  to  the 
universities  or  university  colleges. 

3.  Private  schools  of  the  more  advanced  type. 

Second  Grade  Schools. 

1.  Second  grade  endowed  schools. 

2.  Proprietary  or  private  schools,  which  send  in  pupils  for 
the  higher  classes  of  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examinations,  or 
for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations. 

3.  Some  day  schools  at  technical  institutes. 

4.  The  highest  departments  of  some  higher  greuie  elementary 
schools. 

Third  Grade  Schools. 

1.  Third  grade  endowed  schools. 

2.  Private  schools  in  which  the  ordinary  statidard  is  that 
of  the  third-class  certificates  in  the  College  of  Preceptors' 
examinations. 

3.  Higher  Grade  Elementary  schools. 
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The  present  Condition  of  Endowed  Gravinu(,r  Schools. 

wkS*rii?iiio.  ^^'  ^^®  endowed  grammar  schools  of  England  are,  ou 
the  whole,  far  better  than  they  were  in  1868.  A  general 
advance  in  their  condition  is  to  bo  seen  (1)  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  such  schools  now  giving  an  educa- 
tion which  can  properly  be  called  secondary ;  (2)  in  the 
higher  standard  of  work  prevailing  in  the  best  of  them ; 
and  (3)  in  the  larger  aggregate  of  pupils  attending  them. 
No  part  of  England  better  illustrates  this  general  progress 
0)  Mr.  Lanrie,  than  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.(^)  In  18()5  the  number  of 
Vol.  VII.,  p.     endowed  grammar  schools   in   the    West   Riding,   which   were 

giving  some  kind  of  Secondary  Education,  was  28 ;  it  is  now 
3(5 :  and  the  difference  would  be  far  more  striking,  if  the  very 
small  number  of  such  schools — only  two  or  three — which  in 
1805  taught  higher  subjects,  were  compared  with  the  number 
which  are  doing  so  now.  In  1865  there  were  only  three  schools 
(including  St.  Peter's  College,  York)  which  could  be  reckoned  as 
lir&t  grade;  there  are  now  eight.  The  relative  importance  of 
"endowed  schools  and  private  schools  in  the  West  Riding  has 
completely  changed  since  1865.  While  private  secondary  day 
schools  have  become  lurer,  the  grammar  schools  have  largely 
regained  the  ground  which  they  had  loijt. 

proobsss  iir         52.  A  general  comparison  of  the  schools  in  1864  and  1893 
^^^SuNTiEsy^^  ^^  the  seven  counties  in  which  we  have  made  special  inquiries, 

gives  a  no  less  satisfactory  result.      If  we   take   the   number 
O  Rep.,  ^^  schools  in  our  selected  countries  which  the  Commissioners 

Vol.l.,App.V.  of  1864(*)   classified   as   of  the  first,   second,   or   third    grade, 

according   to   the   age   of    the   scholars,    and  compare  it   with 
that    of    the    secondary   endowed    schools   in    the   Appendix 
Vol.  IX.  to   this   Report,    it    is    true    that    there    are    only   157   now 

ofin\^\^t  ^  fig^-inst  159  then(3).  But  it  is  clear  from  the  detailed 
Chaiter)u)use  accounts  of  the  schools  contained  in  the  Schools  Enquiry  Report, 
are  omitted  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  159  were  not  doing 
from  both  work  which  in  any  way  desei'\'ed  to  be  called  secondary,  while 
ngurea.  ^^^.^  cannot  be   said  of  any  of  the  157.     This  fact,  however, 

makes  the  comparison  in  respect  of  the  number  of  scholars  all 
the  more  striking.  While  the  population  of  the  seven  counties 
has  increased  from  a  little  under  six  to  a  little  under  nine 
millions,  the  number  of  scholars  has  more  than  doubled.  In 
1864  there  were  10,130,  in  1893  there  were  21,424.  The  gross 
income  of  the  schools  from  endowment  shows  an  increase, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  population.  The 
figures  are,  in  round  number?,  120,()00i.  now  as  against  77fi00l, 
then.  The  result  that  a  more  liberal  and  costly  education  is 
being  given  to  a  larger  number  of  scholars  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  endowments,  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
abolition  of  gratuitous  education  which  was  such  a  common 
feature  in  endowed  schools,  and  to  the  consequent  creation  of 
(<)  See  a  large  fee  fund.     Only  3  •  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 

SummaryTable,  scholars  are  in  schools  where  the  mean  fee,  exclusive  of  extras, 
^*      '  is  less  than  SI.  a  year(*). 
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53.  As  three  of  the  eight  great  foundations,  selected  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1864  for  special  consideration,(*)  are  included 
in  the  selected  areas  to  which  ihe  figures  in  the  last  paragraph 
refer,  it  ma,y  be  useful  to  compare  their  general  condition  as  it 
was  then  and  is  now.  The  three  are  the  Harpur  s  Foundation 
at  Bedford,  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and  the  schools  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth's  Foundation  at  Birmingham(^). 

(1.)  Harpur's  Foundation  at  Bedford  maintained  at  the  date 
of  the  Schook  Enquiry  Commission  : — 


Day 
1  Scholars. 

;  Boarders. 

1 

Total 

Boys  - 

'  Grammar  school 
Commercial  school 
.  Preparatory  school 

Totals 

-  ]         184 

-  I         340 

-  1         234 

'         20 

:      18 

1       « 

« 

204 
358 
237 

758 

41 

"1 

799 

There  were  also  elementary  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
with  a  total  of  1,137  scholars,  and  a  hospital  for  13  boys  and 
13  girls. 

The  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  confined  to  Bedford 
children.  There  was  no  provision  for  the  teeudiing  of  natural 
science  to  boys,  or  for  secondary  instruction  of  any  kind  for 
girls. 

The  foundation  in  1893  maintained ; — 


• 

I  Day  Scholars 


CoXPAaATIVB 

Condition  op 

PABTICri.A.K 

ScnoouB iv 
1861  AMD  1803. 

(*)  Rep., 
Vol.  1.,  p.  473* 


(•)  App., 
Vol.  IX., 
Sch.  Enq.  Bep., 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  478- 
545.    42nd 
Rep.  of  the 
Charity  Com- 
missioners, 
p.  42,  where 
similar  infor- 
malion  wiU  he 
found  as  to  the 
remainder  of 
the  eight  en- 
dowments. 


Boys  I  ^'*°'^™*'  school  (first  grade) 
^    \  Modem  school  (second  grade) 
^.  I     F  High  school  (first  grade) 
^*'      \  Modern  school  (second  grade) 

Total     - 


There  are  also  elementary  schools  for  boys,  girls  and  infants, 
at  which  the  average  attendance  in  the  same  year  was  2,810, 
making  the  grand  total  of  children  educated  by  tlie  foundation 
4,921,  or  considerably  more  than  double  the  number  in  1864. 
The  schools  are  now  well  supplied  with  laboratories,  workshops, 
and  playing  fields,  and  a  preferential  right  of  admission  is 
allowed  to  Bedford  children  only  when  the  schools  are  full. 

(2.)  The  Manchester  Grammar  School,  although  its  income 
from  endowment  has  remained  stationary,  has  increased  in 
numbers  from  360  to  806.  Owing  to  recent  benefactions  to 
the  extent  of  40,000i.,  the  school  has  new  buildings  sufficient 
for  1,000  scholars,  including  laboratories  for  chemistry  and 
.physics,  with  lecture  rooms,  a  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
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workshop.    In  1864  there  was  no  playground,  now  there  ^^e 
two. 

(3.)  The  King  Edward  VI.  Schools  at  Birmingham  at  the 
date  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  comprised — 

A  classical  school  or  department  with     290  boys. 

An  English  school  or  department  with    300  boys. 

590 


ThbGbbat 

ElTDOWBD 

Schools. 


IKPROTBD 
OOVBTITUTIOir 

oi  GoTESiriNa 
Bodies. 


There  were  also  elementary  schools  accommodating  about 
1,280  children. 

There  was  little  teaching  of  mathematics  and  none  of  natural 
science. 

The  foundation  in  1893  maintained  : — 


Number  of 
Scholars. 


J,         f  High  school  (first  grade,  classical  and  i 
y*  \  Three  grammar  schools  (second  grade) 

flirifi  /  ^'^^  school  (first  grade)      - 

uiriB  -^  Yova  grammar  schools  (second  grade) 


modem) 


426 
940 
258 
810 


2,434 


The  boys'  schools  and  the  girls'  high  school  have  laboratories. 

54.  The  prosperity  of  the  seven  great  endowed  schools  included 
in  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  seems  in  no  way  to  have 
suffered  from  the  competition  of  the  first  grade  endowed  schools 
created  or  re-invigorated  by  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  or  from  that  of  modern  institutions  such  as  the  colleges 
of  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  and  Marlborough.  From  information 
furnished  to  us  by  them,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  for 
which  these  seven  schools  have  accommodation  was,  in  1893, 
about  3,740,  and  that  there  were  actually  3,600  scholai's 
receiving  instruction  there  in  that  year.  The  colleges  of  Eton 
and  Winchester  are  entirely  boarding  schools.  The  Westminster 
School  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  day  boys  out-number  the 
boarders.  At  Harrow  and  Rugby  the  number  of  day  boys  is 
inconsiderable,  but  in  each  case  provision  has  recently  been 
made  for  local  needs  1>y  the  establishment  of  a  middle  day 
school.  The  studies  in  the  seven  schools  are,  of  course, 
mainly  directed  to  preparation  for  a  university  career,  but  more 
serious  attention  haa  of  late  been  given  to  modem  studies,  and 
particularly  to  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  Army. 

55.  There  is  a  much  stronger  sense  of  public  responsibility  in 
the  governing  bodies  of  grammar  schools,  the  great  majority  of 
which  have  been  re -constituted  by  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts.  Under  these  schemes  governing  bodies,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  have  included  a  considerable  representa* 
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fcive  element;    and  if  that  element    p^   Hot    alwaj^  been  as 
lai^  as  could  be  wished,  the  reason  is   ^.  ^   found  rather  in 
the  lack    of   public  local  bodies   to    '^mth     the    ejection  of 
governors  could  conveniently  be  entruBted   than  to  any  want 
of  appreciation  of   the  value    of  the    representative    element 
on   the   part  of  the   Charity   Commissioners,    Thus,   in   1889, 
the  year  following  the  creation  of  county  councils,  their  sense 
of  the  importance  of  an  organic  relation  between  those  bodies 
and  secondary  schools  was  shown  in  the  establishment  of  three 
schemes  giving  together  13  representatives  to  county  councils. 
And  in  1893,  those  bodies  secured  as  many  as  71  representatives 
under  19  schemes.     This  increase  of  representation  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  Local 
Taxation  Act,  which  had  come  into  operation  in  the  interval, 
had  given  to  county  councils  important  functions  and  financial 
resources  for  the  promotion  of  education,  in  view  of  which  it 
has    appeared  to  the   Commissioners  desirable   to  give  them 
direct  representation  on  governing  bodies  under  schemes  made 
before,  as  well  as  since,  the  Local.Government  Act  of  1888. 

56.  While  noting  the  general  and  marked  improvement  in  the       yAcroar 
condition  of  endowed  grammar  schools  which  has  taken  place  csowditiok  ot 
since  1868,  we  must  not  forget  that  there  is  another  side  to  the      bkdowbd 
picture.     There  are  nmny  grammar  schools,  of  various  sizes  and  ^"' 

types,  which  are  doing  good  work,  but  which  are  partly  crippled 
in   one  direction  or  another,  by   want  of    more  endowment. 
Dearth  of  scholarships,  especially  of  leaving  scholarships,  is  a  CO  For 
frequent  defect  (^)  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  schools  S^^'arie**^ 
■whose  position  is  very  far  from  satisfactory.     These  are  chiefly  Voi.  vii.,  pp 
schools  of  the  smaller  kind.     The  most  general  cause  of  their  i^®»  887, 242. 
^cay  is  poverty.     A  small  school,  with  an  endowment  perhaps  ^  mm^c 
of  no  more  than  20?.  to  50?.  a  year,  could  exist  in  the  days  when  Voi.  vil., ' 
educational  requirements  were  simpler,  when  the  facilities  for  P-  ^'^• 
travelling  were  smaller,  and  when  there  was  no  local  compe- 
titor.   The  appliances  of  a  modem  education  are  more  costly ;  and 
the  small  grammar  school  often  has  rivals   in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  with  which  it  competes  at  a  hopeless  disadvan- 
tage.    Charging  fees  much  higher  than  those  of  the  elementary 
schools,  it  loses  touch  with  the  locality  from  which  it  ought  to 
draw  its  pupils,  and  can  offer  nothing  to  attract  pupils  from 
other    places.      Even   those    meagre    resources    on    which    it 
depends  are  not  constant;    the  income  from  the   endowment 
may  be  a  fluctuating  one  owing  (e.g.)  to  charges  on  property, 
or   to  a  fall    in    the  value   of    land.      In   such    a  case,   the 
governing  body  of  the  school  sometimes  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  practically  "farming"  it  to  the   headmaster.      They  make 
over  to  him  the  income  of  the  trust  (or  a  part  of  it),  together 
with   such   fees  as  he  can  obtain  :    in  return,  he    is    to  be 
responsible  for  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  and  also, 
in  many  instances,  for  the  education  of  a  certain  number  of 
free  boys.    Several  examples  of  this  system  occur  (e.g,)  in  South 
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Lancashire,  both  in  schools  where  there  is  no  scheme,  as  at 
Famworth  (Bolton)  and  Stand,  and  in  schools  where  there  is  a 
rs^Mr  scheme,  which  this  financial  arrangement  contravenes,  as  at 

Kitchener,        Wigan,  at  Aflhton-in-Makerfield,  and  at  Hindley  and  Abram.(®) 

VL,p.  188. 

^J^. Laurie,  The  evils  of  such  "farming"  are  manifest.     The  headmaster 

mentions  the'  ^  made  answerable,  not  only  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  but 
Knaresborough  for  its  solvency.  He  perforins  his  heavy  work  as  a  teacher 
^'?™?^*'^  under  the  constant  strain  of  anxiety  about  money.  His  position 
which  the  makes  him  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  parents  who  employ 
endovment  is  him.  He  Can  ill-afford«  as  a  rule,  to  pay  for  any  assistance  at 
about  20/.  a  all ;  to  obtain  a  properly  qualified  colleague  he  must  sacrifice 
isolated  bis  own  salary.     This  disastrous  farming  system  is  sometimes 

example  of  defended  on  the  plea  that  it  is  the  only  method  by  which  the 
8uch**fam-  gchool  Can  be  carried  on;  the  small  schooUtrust,  it  is  said. 
West  Riding,     would   otherwise   become   bankrupt.      In   some    instances   the 

county  councils  have  shown  themselves  keenly  alive  to  this  evil, 
and  by  their  subsidies  have  put  the  school  upon  a  better  footing. 
But  where  aid  of  this  kind  is  not  forthcoming,  it  should  be 
considered  whether  the  school  ought  not  to  be  closed,  and  the 
endowment  applied  in  some  manner  more  serviceable  to 
education. 

Meagre  endowment  is  not,  however,  the  only  cause  which 
depresses  many  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools.  Not  a  few  of 
them  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  their  geographical  position. 
This  may  be  because  two  or  more  grammar  schools  have  been 
placed  near  each  other,  e.g.,  Ashburton,  in  Devon,  is  only  nine 
miles  from  Totues,  and  Bovey  Tracey  is  within  4  J  miles  of 
(«)Mr.Gcrrans,  Chudleigh.(®)  Or  a  grammar  school,  once  prosperous,  may 
VI.,  p.  65.        have  been  prejudicially  affected  by  some  new  development  of 

education  in  its  neighbourhood;  thus  Handsworth  Granmiar 
School  in  Staffordshire  has  suffered  from  the  extension  of 
King  Edward's  schools,  which  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  SL  schools  at  Aston,  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hands- 
10  ^  M  *  worth,  and  Five  Ways,  two  miles  ofi(^^).  We  hear,  again,  of 
VII.,  p.  91.     *  schools  which  are  at  a  disadvantage  owing  to  the  unattractive 

character  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  stiind — ^as  when 

a  boarding  school  is  situated  "  on  the  edge  of  a  manufacturing 

fH'jMr  L         town,   close   to   a  large  mill.'X^')     Or   a  day  grammar  school, 

VII.,  p.  218.  '  attractively   situated,    may  be    too    far  from   that  quarter  of 

a  town  whence  it  would  naturally  draw  pupils,  as  is  said  to 

be    the  case   with  the    Almondsbury  Grammar    School    near 

(12)  Mr.  Laurie,  Huddersfield(^^).     Or  lastly,  a  grammar  school  may  have  been 

VII.,  p.  191.      set  down  in  some  place  which  is  inconveniently  far  from  any 

railway.  Drawbacks  of  this  kind  are,  of  course,  inseparable 
fi'om  the  circumstances  under  which  grammar  schools,  both  the 
older  and  the  newer,  arose  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  chance  or 
caprice  in  the  choice  of  their  sites  ;  they  were  not  disposed  over 
the  country  with  any  view  to  the  convenience  of  national  educa- 
tion as  a  whole.   Lastly,  we  must  notice  a  cause  which  sometimes 
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brings  a  dedJining  or  struggling  grammar  school  to  the  verge 
of  extinction, — the  reign  of  an  inefficient  headmaster.*  Such 
instances  are,  we  hope,  comparatively  rare;  but  when  they 
happen,  the  mischief  done,  if  not  irreparable,  takes  some  time 
to  repair. 

Among  the  smaller  grammar  schools,  there  are  some  as  to 
which  it  seems  clear  that,  in  their  present  condition,  they  are 
nearly  or  quite  useless.  This  is  not  necessarily  due  to  any  fault  of 
the  masters ;  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  inadequate  endowment 
combined  with  unfavourable  situation.  The  grammar  school  at 
Ossett,  a  small  manufacturing  town  in  the  West  Riding,  appears 
to  be  such  a  case ;  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  school  ceased  to  exist, 
the  endowments  might  be  advantageously  used  in  sending  boys  to 
the  neighbouring  grammar  schools  of  Wakefield  and  Dewsbuiy.(^*)  (J')  Mr.  Laurie, 
Another  such  case  is  the  grammar  school  of  Walsingham,  in  ^^^-'P-^ae. 
Norfolk,  a  decayed  town  of  less  than  1000  inhabitanta  At  the 
date  when  our  assistant  commissioner  visited  the  school  in  1894, 
the  number  of  boys,  which  ten  years  previously  had  been  32, 
was  only  11 ;  and  he  suggests  that  either  the  school  should  be 
removed  to  Fakenham,  a  thriving  town  in  the  vicinity,  or  its 
endowments  should  be  used  for  scholarships  to  be  held  at  other 
schoola(^*)  Unless  such  schools  are  better  supported  by  local  ^u^  ^^^  Butler^ 
effi)rt,  some  such  expedient  seems  almost  inevitable.  vi.,  p.  896. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  raised  by  those  small  grammar 
schools  which,  though  not  yet  in  the  predicament  just  described, 
are  waging  a  hard  fight  for  existence,  often  doing  creditable 
work,  yet  doomed,  apparently,  to  dwindle.  It  is  sometimes  urged 
that  they  should  be  converted  into  higher  elementary  schools. 
But  such  a  measure  would  be  strongly  repugnant  to  local  feeling 
in  many  places,  and  from  the  educational  point  of  view  it  would 
be  a  retrograde  step.  A  more  satisfactory  solution  would  be  the 
giving  of  aid  from  public  funds  to  such  decayed  grammar 
schools  as  could  be  shown  most  to  need  and  to  deserve  it,  on  con- 
dition of  their  adapting  themselves  to  the  position  which  might 
be  assigned  to  them  in  an  organised*  system  of  Secondary 
Education.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  cases  in  which  the 
difficulty  could  be  most  simply  solved  if  it  were  possible  to 
sever  the  endowment  of  a  decayed  grammar  school  from  the 
locality  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  to  set  up  the  school  in 
another  place,  or  to  merge  the  endowment  in  that  of  another 
school.  But  the  experience  of  the  Charity  Conunissioners  has 
shown  that,  under  present  circumstances,  such  a  course  is  very 
seldom  practicable ;  the  local  opposition  is  too  strong.  The 
history  of  perhaps  the  most  prominent  case  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  carried  out  this  policy  is  instructive.  Archbishop 
Holgate's  Grammar  School  at  Hemsworth,(^*)  in  the  West  Riding,  (^*)  Scholar- 
has  been  closed,  and   the   endowment  merged  in  that  of  the  "i^S^o  me^^° 

*  We  have  one  InstanGe  in  -which  snch  a  delinquent,  whose  neglect  of  his 
duties  had  hecome-a  matter  of  notoriety,  was  asked  hy  a  GoTcmment  official  why 
he  did  not  pnt  more  energy  into  his  school.  The  headmaster  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  My  dear  sir,  amhition  and  I  have  long  heen  strangers."  (Mr.  Massie,  VII.,  p.  90.) 
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the  needs  of  all 
the  Henuworth 
boys  who 
would  require 
eecondAiy 
ediication. 


(")Mr.  Laurie, 
VIL,  p.  2SS, 
and  Dr.  Sadler's 
memorandnm, 
Vol. v.,  p.  476. 
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grammar  school  at  Bamsley,  a  town  of  about  35,400  lnhabitaQt>4, 
in  the  coal  district,  about  half-way  between  Sheffield  and 
Wakefield.  But  this  was  effected  only  after  strenuous  and 
prolonged  opposition  on  the  part  of  Hemsworth,  the  struggle 
lasting  no  less  than  nine  yeai*s.(^^)  In  1894  thei'e  were  72  boys 
in  the  school  at  Bamsley.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
transference  of  the  endowment  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  educational  life  of  Barosley,  and  has  led  to  many  bene- 
factions beiDg  made  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  schooL 
It  is  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  growth  of  public 
opinion  on  educational  questions  may  with  time  diminish  the 
force  of  local  resistance  to  such  transfers  in  cases  where  it  is 
clear  that  an  endowment,  which  has  become  practically  sterile 
in  one  place,  might  thus  be  made  fruitful  in  another.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  would  be  over  sanguine  to  anticipate  that 
such  a  remedy,  however  cogently  recommended  by  considerations 
of  the  public  interest,  can  often  be  applied. 

The  importance  of  preserving  all  grammar  schools  which  are, 
or  can  be  made  efficient,  depends  largely  on  the  general  ground 
that  such  schools  represent  especially  the  tiudition  of  literary 
education.  There  is  little  danger  at  the  present  day  that  we 
shall  fail  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  improving  and  extending 
scientific  and  technical  instruction.  It  is  less  certain  that  we 
may  not  run  some  risk'  of  a  lop-sided  developement  in  education, 
in  which  the  teaching  of  science,  theoreticid  or  applied,  may  so 
predominate  as  to  entail  comparative  neglect  of  studies  which 
are  of  less  obvious  and  immediate  utility,  though  not  of  less 
moment  for  the  formation  of  mind  and  character.  In  efficient 
grammar  schools,  as  existing  examples  prove,  it  is  possible  to 
harmonise  modern  requirements  with  the  best  elements  of  that 
older  system  which  has  produced  good  results  in  the  past,  and 
which  in  our  own  day  still  represents  so  much  that  is  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  in  a  properly  liberal  education.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  many  rural  districts  the  grammar  schools, 
and  they  alone,  have  kept  alive  the  very  idea  of  an  education 
higher  tiian  elementary. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  endowed  schools,  whether 
good  or  bad,  afford  very  inadequate  provision  for  the  Secondary 
Education  of  the  whole  country.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
in  the  endowed  schools  in  the  selected  counties,  even  when  we 
include  non-local  schools  such  as  Rugby  and  Charterhouse, 
amounts  only  to  21,878,  or  2  •  5  per  thousand  of  the  population. 
The  distribution  of  this  meagre  supply  presents  some  startling 
inequalities.(^^)  In  Bedford,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  great 
Harpur  Foundation  in  a  small  county,  the  proportion  per 
thousand  is  as  high  as  13  *  5,  while  in  Lanoashire  the  increase 
of  population  has  entirely  outstripped  that  of  endowments,  and 
the  proportion  per  thousand  is  only  1*1.  In  Yorkshire,  again 
it  is  not  more  than  2*1,  and  even  in  Warwickshire,  which 
includes  the  magnificent  King  Edward  Vlth  Foundation  at 
Birmingham,  and  the  well- endowed  schools  of  Warwick  and 
Coventry,  the  proportion  does  not  rise  above  5  *  2. 
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Proprietary  Hchools, 

57.  A  "proprietary  "  school  may  be(l)  a  purely  philanthropic 
institution,  which  makes  no  return  to  those  who  have  advanced 
money  for  site  and  buildings;  or  (2)  a  company  paying  a  limited 
interest  or  dividend  to  debenture-holders  or  shareholders  on  sums 
advanced  for  site  and  buildings ;  or  (3)  a  company  paying  (')  Mr. 
dividend  which  may  vary  with  the  annua)  profit8.(^)  v|^*'*'*"Jt,'!; 

Proprietary   schools   form,   and    will    continue    to    fonn,    a 
valuable  element  in  the  supply  of  Secondary  Education.      Thoy 
have  usually   been  set  up  in  places  chosen  for  two  concurrent 
leasons:  (1)  the  absence  of  endowment  and  (2)  the  evidence  of 
a  local  demand.     But  there  is  an  important  class  of  proprietary 
school  which  is  national  rather  than   local   in   its   scope.      It 
includes  such  schools  as  those  at  Cheltenham,  Clifton,Marlborough, 
Malvern,  Rossall,  which  were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  of 
parents  of  moderate  means  for  schools  conducted  on  the  lines  of 
the  great  public  schools.     These  institutions,  however,  tend  to 
pass  from  the  ranks  of  proprietary  into  those  of  endowed  schools. 
This  has  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  of  the 
instances  given  above.     Of  the  schools  with  a  local  aim  the 
older  proprietary  schools  at  Liverpool   (which   belong  to   the 
firet  of  the  three  types  distinguished  above)  are  the  only  public 
schools  in  that  city  ;    and  South   Lancashire   in  general,  like 
some  other  districts,  owes  much  to  schools  of  this  kind.     The 
education   which  they  provide  is  of  the  second  or  of  the  first 
grade.     But  they  cannot,  without  aid  from  public  funds,  meet 
the  demand  for  cheap  second  grade  or  third  grade  education. 
At  Liverpool,  grants,  under  the   Technical   Instruction   Acts, 
from  the  City  Council  have  enabled  the  proprietary  schools  to  O  ^f- 
do  something  towards  that  object. (*)     A  company  which  holds  a  viI^bTms. 
larg  number  of  schools — as  is  the  case  with  the  Girls  Public  Day 
Schools  Company  and  the  Church  Schools  Company — can  afford 
to  carry  on  a  school  at  a  loss,  if  such  loss  is  balanced  by  the 
gain  on  another  school  or  schools ;  but  such  companies  are  few, 
and  the  system  itself  is  not  free  from  objection.     Proprietary 
schools  have  benefited  in  a  peculiar  degree  from  the  supervision 
of  persons  genuinely  and  intelligently  interested  in  education. 
A  source  of  weakness  to  proprietary  schools  would  be  removed 
if  it  were  made  clear  that  Coimty  Council  scholarships  from 
elementary  schools  were  tenable  at  them. 

The  Girls  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  which  is  the  most 
remarkable  development  of  the  proprietary  school  system,  was  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1872  with  the  object  of  establishing  and% 
maintaining  superior  day  schools  for  girls  at  a  moderate  cost. 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  school  system  was  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  meet  and  correct  tlie  defects  pointed  out  in  the 
Report  of  the  Schools   Enquiry   Commission.     The   Company 
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have  now  as  many  as  36  schools,  22  of  which  are  carried  on  in 
buildings  erected  wholly  or  chiefly  hy  the  Company.  These 
schools  now  coutain  7,111  pupils,  and  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  school  up  to  the  beginning  of  1894,  no  less  than  33,536 
pupils  have  received  instruction  in  them.  The  indirect  influence 
of  their  success  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  schools  on 
similar  lines  by  other  companies  has  also  been  very  noticeable. 
It  iis  a  remarkable  fact,  however,  the  causes  of  which  well 
deserve  to  be  investigated,  that  movements  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  more  successful  in  the  case  of  girU  than  in 
that  of  boys.  There  are  many  places  quite  as  destitute  of 
good  schools  for  boys  as  for  girls,  but  the  Boys  Public  School 
Company,  started  under  guidance  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Girls  Day  School  Company,  has  only  two  schools,  and  the 
Church  Schools  Company,  established  in  1883  to  provide  schools 
for  both  boys  and  girls,  has  now  24  schools  for  girls  and  only 
3  for  boys.  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  denominational 
proprietary  schools  as  a  whole.  The  Woodard  Schools,  and 
those  of  the  Wcsleyan  Schools  which  are  unendowed,  have  made 
large  provision  for  the  secondary  education  of  boys  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  county  schools,  with  which  the  name 
of  Canon  Brereton  is  so  honourably  connected,  have  had  very 
varying  fortunes,  but  in  appealing  mainly  to  country  districts 
adH  to  the  farmer  class,  they  set  themselves  a  much  harder  task 
than  that  which  falls  to  schools  which  seek  great  centres  of 
population  or  draw  scholars  from  a  more  prosperous  connection. 
But  some  valuable  lessons  may  be  learnt  from  these  schools, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  cheap  rate  at  which  good 
boarding  schools  of  the  kind  may  be  made  self-supporting  in 
^?rS;  of  ^o^^t'^y  di8tricte.C) 

the  De?on  As  proof  of  what  the  country  owes  to  the  development  of  the 

Coun^  ^^^h  proprietary  school  system,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  our  selected 
'  counties  these  schools  are  educating  5,076  girls  as  compared 
with  4,860  in  endowed  schools,  In  the  county  of  Surrey  the 
proportion  in  their  favour  is  as  much  as  four  to  one,  and  in 
Norfolk  nearly  seven  to  one.  Taking  boys  and  girls  together 
the  proprietary  schools,  of  which  we  have  information,  in  the 

n^  A«      A9A    selected  counties  are  educating  8,710  scholui-s  as  compared  with 
C ;  Bee  p.  424.   2  J  gyg  .^  endowed  schools.(a) 

In  the  country,  generally,  an  increase  in  denominational 
proprietary  schools  (predicted  by  Mr.  Fitch  in  1865)  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  counterbalanced 
by  the  conspicuous  success  of  the  schools  of  the  Girls  Public  Day 
School  Company.  Among  prominent  instances  of  denominational 
secondary  schools  may  l)e  mentioned  the  Woodard  Schools,  the 
schools  of  the  Church  Schools  Company,  those  of  the  Congi-cga- 
tionalists,  and  those  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  which  has  done  much  good  work  for 
the  advance  of  education,  also  possesses  several  second^iry  schools 
of  merit.     Special  mention  is  due  to  the  Ackworth   Friends' 
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School  in  the  West  Biding,  a  boarding  school  for  the  children  of 
Friends,  both  boys  and  girls,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.* 

Private  Schools. 

58.  The  number  of  private  schools,  boarding  and  daj^,  scattered     ^p"^  ^' 
over  the  country  is  undonbtodly  very  large,  though  individually      schools. 
the  schools  are  generally  snjall — the  avenige  nunil)or  of  pupils 
attending  them  beiog  between  40  and  50  per  school.    The  number 
of  these  schools  professing  to  give  Secondary  Education  has  been 
put  as  high  as  15,000,  and  the  lowest  estimate  is  10,000 ;  though, 
in  connexion  with  such  estimates,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
multitudes  of  private  schools  are  shortlived.     The  College   of 
Preceptors  has  recently  sent  out  enquiries  to  the  schools  connected 
with  it,  and  received  replies  from   ]  ,900,  the  results  of  which 
in   a   statistical   fonn    it    supplied   to   the    Commis.sion.     The 
Private  Schools  Association  informed  us  that  they  had  received 
345  replies  to  certain  queries  issued  by  them.(^)     The  Commis-  (')  Mr.  Brown, 
sion  itself  is.sued  questions  to  nearly  1,000  private  schools  in  Ev.,  Q.  9262. 
selected  districts,  and  received  answers  from  about  35  per  cent. 
A  number  of  private  schools  were  also  visited  by  some  of  the 
Commissioners  and  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners.     The  same 
schools  would  probably  in  many  instances  l)e  found  in  more  than 
one  of  these  totals,  but  from  all  sources  we  estimate  that  we 
have  more  or  less  definite  infonnation  respecting  a  little  over 
2,000  private  schools.    Of  a  great  majority  of  the  estimated  total 
number  of  private  schools  very  little  is  known  beyond  the  names 
of  their  proprietors,  aa  given  in  the  various  directories.     Of  the 
schools  using  the  examinations  of  the  College   of  Preceptors 
3,236  are  private  schools.     Although  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  private  schools  since  1868  has  probably  been   considerable, 
thei-e  is  still  a  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  them,  and  the 
livelihood  of  many  thousands  of  persons  depends  upon  them. 

The  larger  private  schools,  usually  with  boarders,  are  the  private      okjosral 
schools  which  do  most  for  Secondary  Education.     They  are  often 
conducted  on  lines  similar  to  those   of  })ublic  schools  ;   but  they 
are  les"*  bound  by  tradition,  and  the  larger  scope  for  experiment 
which  they  afford  has,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  contributed  to 
noteworthy  improvements  of  metho(l.(^)     There  seems  to  be  a  ^^l?^ Memo- 
general  readiness  among  the  teachers  of  really  efficient  private  thja  gayest  by 
schools  to  accept  inspection  and  examination,  which  would   be  l>r.  Wormell, 
indispensable  conditions  of   public   recognition.     Such  masters  ^°**  ^•*  ^-  **• 
would  also,  as  a  rule,  welcome  registration,  both  of  teachers  and 
of  schools.     In  the  107  boys*  sdiools  from  which  ue  received 
information,  we  observe  that  27 '86  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff 
were  graduates  of  some  university,  and  1266  had  received  special 
professional  training.(^)     Another  point  which  deserves  notice  is  ^^\^f. 

*  Mr.  Laurie,  VII.,  p.  254.  One  half  of  the  building  is  asmgned  to  boys  and  the 
other  to  girls,  each  having  its  own  playground.  The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
school  is  tfa«  degr^  to  which,  under  the  gentle  inflaence  of  the  society  to  which  it 
Moa^y  th§  life  of  a  large  school  approximates  to  that  of  a  family. 

D   2 
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the  large  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils.  In  the  girls'  schools 
there  is  a  teacher  for  every  10  pupils,  and  in  the  boys'  one  for 
every  14. 

A  private  boarding  school^  when  placed  in  an  attractive, 
district  can  generally  command  good  suppoit,  and  prove  a 
remunerative  investment  of  capital.  On  the  other  hand, 
experience  shows  that  private  day  schools,  if  carried  on 
in  suitable  buildings  and  adequately  equipped,  are  now  seldom 
remunerative  in  towns  which  are  well  provided  with  efficient 
endowed  schools.  The  private  schoolmaster  who,  in  these  circum- 
stances, maintains  an  efficient  school,  and  is  fairly  liberal  in  the 
remuneration  of  his  assistants,  must  be  content  with  smaller 
emoluments  than  are  usually  attached  to  the  headship  of  an 
endowed  school.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  private 
school  and  the  endowed  school  exist  side  by  side,  and  are  both 
efficient.  A  considerable  number,  and  perhaps  the  most  pros- 
perous, of  private  schools  are  engaged  in  preparatory  work. 
Preparation  for  first  grade  public  schools  is  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Of  the  8,992  scholars  in  239  girls'  schools  from 
which  we  received  returngi,  as  many  as  1,407  were  under  eight 
years  of  age.     Out  of  4,764  scholars  in  107  boys*  schools,  2,008 

(*)  See  were  under  12  years  of  age.(*) 

pp.  434  a.  Though   the   worst  type   of  private   schools   is  rarer  than 

it  was  30  years  ago,  yet  the  general  result  of  our  enquiries 
has  been  to  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  schools 
are  unsatisfactory.  There  are  still  some  places,  chiefly  small 
country  towns,  where  an  inefficient  private  school  can  compete 
successfully  with  a  fairly  good  endowed  school ;  this  paradoxical 
success  being  due  to  such  causes  as  lower  fees,  adaptation  of 
the  curriculum  to  the  ideas  of  parents,  laxity  in  enforcing 
attendance,  or  supposed  social  "  selectneus.''  But  such  cases  are, 
perhaps,  not  numerous. 

As  the  distinctive  advantage  of  the  private  school  consists  in 
the  greater  elasticity  of  its  system,  and  the  consequent  opening 
for  originality,  so  it  is  essential,  if  this  advantage  is  to  be  well 
used,  that  the  headmaster  should  be  a  man  of  more  than 
common  ability  and  resource.  The  private  schools  in  which 
the  headmasters  satisfy  this  condition  are  those  which  are  mast 
likely  to  be  of  permanent  value  in  Secondary  Education. 

Higher  Oracle  Elemental^  Schools. 

thbbb  Kiwdb.  59.  The  name  "  Higher  Grade  Elementary  school  "  has  been 
applied  in  several  different  senses,  which  it  is  well  to  dis- 
tinguish. (1.)  One  type,  which  may  be  called  normal,  is  that 
of  the  school  which  teaches  from  the  fifth  standard  upwards, 
and  gives  an  education  for  two  years  after  the  seventh,  i,e,,  to  the 
age  of  1 5,  at  least.  (2.)  Another  type  is  that  which  teaches 
from  the  lowest  standard  upwards,  also  giving  an  education  for 
two  years  (in  some  cases  even  four)  after  the  seventh  standard 
(though  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  remain j  after  the  seventh 
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standard  ie  seldom  large).  The  Central  Board  School  at 
Leeds  is  an  example.  A  school  of  either  of  these  two  types 
may  or  may  not  include  an  organised  science  school.  (3.) 
Lastly,  there  is  the  pseudo  "  higher  grade  "  school,  which  charges 
a  fee,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rather  more  select,  while  in  respect 
to  the  curriculum  it  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  elementary. 
A  school  of  this  last  type,  of  course,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
supply  of  Secondary  Education,  or  very  little. 

There  are  cases  in  which  a  Higher  Grade  elementary  school 
carries  on  the  education  of  some  of  its  best  pupils  for  some  time 
after  the  age  of  15,  preparing  them  {e.g.)  for  a  scholarship  com- 
petition, or  for  matriculation  at  the  local  university  college, 
or  at  the  University  of  London.  It  is  in  sach  cases  (nojb 
numerous)  that  the  Higher  Grade  elementary  school  acts  as  a 
secondary  school  of  the  second  (and  not  merely  of  the  third) 
grade. 

From  information  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  tlie  Asso-  Hiohbe  g*ad« 
ciation  of  School  Boards,  it  appears  that  there  were  (1894)  in       schools 
England   (exclusive   of    Monmouthshire   and    of    London)   60  ^^boabSs.*^^ 
Higher  Grade  schools  of  the  first  two  types  under  the  manage- 
ment of  school  boards,  of  which  no  less  than  39  were  Organised 
Science  Schools.      For  their  maintenance  these  schools  depend 
very  largely  upon  State  grants  administered!  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  but  their  buildings  are  provided,  as  a  rule, 
out    of    the    rates.     The  degree   to    which    they    are   giving 
instruction  higher  than  elementary  may  be,   to   some  extent, 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  60  schools — 

49  have  chemical  laboratories. 
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„     manual  workshops. 
„     cookery  kitchens. 
,,     laundries. 

In  addition  to  the  60  schools  with  a  regular  organisation  as 
higher  grade  schools,  thei*e  are  14  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  school  boards  in  which  separate  classes  are  maintained 
for  children  beyond  the  standards ;  and  the  total  number  of 
74  schools  is  returned  as  educating  in  such  separate  classes  4,606 
boys  and  2,023  girls.  There  is  also  a  certain  number  of  schools 
of  the  same  class  conducted  by  voluntary  school  managers.  In 
L-ondon  there  are  three  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  nnd  60 
other  schools  with  separate  classes  for  children  beyond  the 
standards  ;  such  classes  containing:  in  all  1,016  scholaiuC^)  ^*>  ^^  ^^^'  ^ 

'  ,  ^         ^  ^  ^  IX.,  pp.  400-2. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  60  higher  grade  board         thbir 
schools  outside  London  is  worthy  of  remark.     In  23  out  of  the  ^j^^^ctiok/' 
40  counties  there  are  no  such  schools.     No  loss  than  35  of  the 
schools  are   in  the  thi'ee  counties  of  Durham,   Lancaster^  and 
York ;  eight  midland  nnd  eastern  counties  contain  19,  and  the 
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rest  of  England  (outside  London)  has  but  6.  Of  the  60  schools, 
48  are  in  county  boroughs  and  12  in  smaller  towns. 

We  have  received  more  detailed  information  from  35  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  in  the  selected  count ieB,(*)  in  21  of 
which  provision  is  made  for  girls.  The  total  number  of  scholars 
in  attendance  in  1894  was  22,480,  of  whom  3,434  were  over 
14  years  of  age  and  under  16,  and  216  were  over  16  years 
of  age  ;  3,428  were  in  Standard  VII.,  and  3,288  were  out  of  the 
standards. 

The  classes  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  smaller  than  in  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  and  34  of  the  permanent  and  4  of  the  visiting 
teachers  are  graduates  of  some  university. 

The  general  character  of  the  instruction  given  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  23  out  of  the  36  schools  are  organised  science 
schools,  and  nearly  all  the  schools  send  in  candidates  for  the 
examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  A  more 
literary  curriculum  has,  however,  been  introduced  in  several 
schools.  French  and  German  form  part  of  the  regular  course  at 
the  Leeds  Central  School,  the  Stoke  Public  School  prepares  its 
ex-standanl  scholars  for  engineer  studentships  and  assistant 
clerkships  in  the  navy,  while  in  some  cases  boys  have  been 
successfully  prepared  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
London  Univci'sity. 

60.  Organised  science  schools  have  already  been  described  to 
some  extent  in  the  preceding  sections  12, 13,  and  17  which  treat 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  explain  here  that  they  do  not  fall  entirely  within  any  of  the 
"  grades  "  which  we  have  been  considering,  though  they  may  bo 
met  with  in  all.  The  organised  science  school  may  be  a  day 
school  or  an  evening  school.  Frequently  it  is  merely  a  section 
of  a  larger  institution.  In  this  form  it  may  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  higher  gnido  elementary  sdiools  and  also  in  endowed 
schools,  which,  as  a  whole  arc  classified  as  **  first  grade."  Some- 
times it  appears  as  a  municipal  technical  school,  or,  again,  as  a 
branch  of  a  mechanics*  institute.  The  name  simply  signifies  that 
a  school,  or  some  part  of  it,  conforms  with  certain  I'egulations  in 
accordance  with  which  certain  grants  are  dispensed  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

61.  Other  instHutions  which^  do  not,  as  a  whole,  admit  of 
classification  by  "  grades,  "  are  eVening  schools  or  classes,  and  the 
municipal  schools  or  mechanics*  institutes  already  referred  to. 
Evening  schools  are  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes  they  look  to 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  solely,  sometimes  to  the  county 
councils.  In  other  cases  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  philan- 
thropic efforts  of  private  persons  to  give  those  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  the  opportunity  of  continuing  their  education 
or  of  recovering  the  knowledge  they  have  forgotten.  The 
Education  Department  has,  by  its  recent  codt  for  evening 
continuation  schools,  given  them  a  definite  position  in  the  national 
organisation  of  education,  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  estimate  the 
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importance  of  this  new  depai-ture.     With   regard,  however,  to 

evening  schools  generally  it  may  be  observed,  firstly,  that  the 

recent  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  them 

more  secondary  and  less    elementary ;  secondly,   that   a   very 

distinctive  feature,  as  contrasted  with  day  schools,  is  to  be  found 

in  the  age  of  the  scholars  attending  them  ;  they  are  to  the  adult 

artisan  in  many   respects  what  the  university  extension  move- 

ment  has  usually  been  to  the  middle  class ;  and  thirdly,  that  there 

is  practically  no  kind  of  compulsion  on  the  scholar  to  attend. 

Municipal  schoDls  and  mechanics'  institutes  do  not  display  the 
same  variety  of  aim  and  chiiracter,  and  have  in  many  cases  been 
given  a  more  solid  position  and  a  more  deGnite  character  by  the 
operation  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  Under  this  influence 
they  are  tending  more  and  more  to  become  places  of  special 
technical  instruction  with  more  or  less  relation  to  particular 
trades. 

The  University  Extension  Movement 

62.  Among  the  agencies  contributing  to  Secondary  Education,     Mbthoo  op 
a  peculiar  place  is  filled  by  the  system  connnouly  known  as      'r^^^»>"o« 
University  Extension.     Initiatetl  by  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  1873,  it  is  now  conducted  by  both  the  old  univei-sities,  by  the 
Universities  of  Durham  and  Victoria,  and  by  the  London  Society 
for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching.(*)    In  a  general  view  of  (')  See  Memo- 
the  movement,   the  provision  of  local  lectures  at  various  centres  "^^  ^^  ^® 
thir>ughout  the  country   is  the  salient  feature ;  but  the  work  p"  299/  ^^  *    ' 
includes  much  more  than  tJiat ;  indeed,  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  the  lecture  is  not  the  most  important  element.     Before 
or  after  each  lecture,  a  class  is  held  by  the  lecturer,  in  which  the 
teaching  is  conversational,  thus  bringing  him  into  personal  inter- 
course with  the  students,  and  enabling  them  to  discuss  difficulties. 
Further,  questions  are  set  on  each  lecture ;  the  student  writes 
the  answers  at  home   and   submits   them  to  the  lecturer  for 
correction  or  comment.     Lastly,  at  the  end  of  each  course  of 
lectures,   an   examination   is  held   by   an  examiner   from   the 
university — only   those    students  being    admitted    to    it  who 
have  satisfied  the  lecturer  in  respect  to  attendance  at  lecture  or 
class  and  in  the  doing  of  paper-work.     The  examination  is  not 
compulsory ;  but  many  of  the  best  students  usually  go  in  for  it 
Before  and  during  ea^h  course  of  lectures,  students  are  encouraged 
to  read  some  selected  books,  and  a  certain  number  of  such  books 
arc  lent  for  their  use  from  hetidquarters.     Experience  shows  that 
this  system,  when  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  can  secure  a  high 
standard  of  training  and  knowledge. 

In  the  session  1893-94  more  than  60,000  pei^sons  attended  djjvJSpme  r 
university  extension  courses  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  estimated  that  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  these  were  elder 
scholars  in  secondary  schools.  The  centres  of  university  e^ttension 
teaching  art  fairly  distributed  over  the  whole  country.  In  many 
of  thein  sticcessf  ul  attempts  have  been  made  t-o  arran^  the  subjects 
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of  the  courses  in  a  sequence  extending  over  a  period  of  yeans. 
Want  of  funds,  however,  compels  a  large  proportion  of  the  local 
organising  coamiittees  to  make  less  satisfactory  ai-rangeraents. 
But  in  recent  years  many  of  these  committee!  have  been  enabled, 
by  small  subsidies  from  the  technical  instruction  committees  of 
county  or  county  borough  councils,  to  arrange  longer  courses  of 
systematic  instruction.      Under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
however,  which  limits  such  subsidies  to  scientific  subjects,  injury 
is  said  to  have  been  done  to  literary  studies.     University  exten- 
sion teaching  has  reached  its  most  permanent  organisation  in 
the  University  Extension  College  at  Reading,  and  the  Technical 
and  University  Extension  College  at  Exeter.    In  the  foundation 
of  the  former,  an  Oxford  College  (Christ  Church)  took  an  im- 
portant part  by  offering  one  of  its  Studentships,  to  be  held  by  the 
Principal.     The  Reading  College  is  suppoi'ted  by  grants  from 
the  town  council  of   Reading,  the  county  councils  of   Berks, 
Hants,   and    Oxfordshire,   the   Board   of  Agriculture,  and   the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  well  as  by  private  subscriptions. 
Many  of   its  courses  are   examined,  and  some  of   its  teachers 
supplied,  by  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy.     The 
Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension  College  is  in  close 
relation  to  the  University  of   Cambridge,  the  Local  Lectures 
Syndicate  guaranteeing  part  of  the  income  of  its  principal,  who 
directs  both  the  technical  and  the  university  extension  depart- 
ments of  the  college.     The  organisation  of  the  two  departments 
is  to  some  degree  separate,  but  both  are  carried  on  in  municipal 
buildingi?,  and  both  are  largely  supported  from  municipal  funds. 
These  colleges  are  of  a  new  type,  being  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  university  extension  system  with  the  work  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  and  to  maintain,  through  the  method  of 
appointing  and  paying  some  members  of  the  statf  and  by  means 
of  examination,  an  organic  connexion  between  the  universities 
and  the  educational  machinery  of  large  towns. 
^BcoN-DARY*'        Slucc  thc  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  bring  university  teaching 
Education,    within  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot  go  to  a  seat  of  learning, 
it   follows   that,   where   this   aim   is   most   fully   realised,   the 
standard  is  that  of  a  university,  and  not  that  of  a  secondary 
school.     Owing,  however,  to  defective  previous  training  in  many 
of  the  students,  the  work  actually  done  by  the  movement  rises 
only  in  part  to  the  university  standard ;  it  is  also,  in  part,  work 
proper  to  a  secondary  school,  and,  as  already  stated,  use  is  in* 
fact  made  of  it  by  some  schools  for  a  portion  of  their  pupils. 
Hence  the  relation  of  tlie  movement  to  Secondary  Education  is 
really  twofold  :  it  supplements  the  existing  provision  for  such 
education,  and  it  also  contributes  to  an  education  which  is  higher 
than  secondary.     Here  it  is  analogous  to  those  university  colleges 
which,  in  respect  to  their  first-year  students,  compete  with  the 
highest  fonns  of  secondary  schools  ;  but  there  is  this  important 
ditference,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  univeraity  college,  the  lower 
standard  in  the  first  year  is  a  temporary  defect  which  admits  of 
remedy  ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  extension  lectures,  it  is  hardly 
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separable  from  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  movement.  It  is 
essentially  a  movement  directed  to  those  whose  educational 
opportunities  have  been^  and  are,  restricted.  It  is  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  rural  districts  that  university  extension  has  found 
the  best  field  for  its  activities.  If  Secondary  Education  were 
once  so  organised  as  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
have  the  wish  and  capacity  to  profit  by  it,  then  the  function 
of  university  extension  would  be,,  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
districts,  identical  with  the  proper  function  of  university  colleges 
in  great  towns. 

Bodies  which  Conduct  Examination  or  Inspection. 

A. — Examinimg  Agencies. 

63. — (i.)  In  regard  to  those  scholars  in  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools  who  are  in  the  standards,  or  under  15  years  of  age, 
the  Education  Department  examines,  not  only  in  the  element  aiy 
subjects,  but  also  in  the  specific  subjects  sanctioned  by  the  Code. 

(ii.)  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  hold  local 
examinations  for  boys  and  girls  at  various  centres  throughout  the  Bxamiwatioiis, 
country.  The  examinations  are  in  three  grades — senior,  junior, 
and  (quite  recently)  preliminary.  Seniors  are  admitted  without 
limit  of  age,  but,  in  order  to  obtain  honours,  must^be  under  19. 
In  the  Cambridge  system,  juniors,  to  obtain  an  ordinary  certificate, 
must  be  under  18 ;  or  to  obtain  honours,  under  16.  The  general 
standard  of  work  is  that  of  a  second  grade  secondary  school.  In 
1893,  Oxford  examined  1,198  senior  candidates  (372  boys,  826 
girls),  of  whom  827  (259  boys,  56S  girls)  obtained  certificates,  and 
2,539  junior  candidates  (1,506  boys,  1,034  girls),  of  whom  1,963 
(1,117  boys,  846  girls)  obtained  certificates.  In  the  same  year 
Cambridge  examined  1,825  senior  candidates  (564  boys,  1,261 
girls),  of  whom  1,269  (374  boys,  895  girls)  obtained  certificates,  and 
6,992  junior  candidates  (4,691  boys,  2,301  girls),  of  whom  5,118 
(3,349  boys,  1,769  girls)  obtained  certificates.  The  Cambridge 
Syndicate  since  1862,  and  the  Oxford  Delegacy  since  1877, 
have  undertaken  the  examination  of  schools.  The  number  of 
schools  in  England  so  examined  and  inspected,  as  a  whole,  in 
1893  was  147,  of  which  78  were  for  boys  and  69  for  girls. 

These  examinations  exeiapt  (under  certain  conditions)  from 
the  examinations  of  the  general  Medical  Council,  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  In- 
btitute  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the  Institute 
of  Chai-tered  Accountants,  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  the  C')^Xp*-  V» 
Royal  Collie  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.(*) 

(iii.)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board 
(commonly  called  "  the  Joint  Boai'd  ")  examines  such  schools  as 
have  a  regularly  constituted  governing  body,  or  prepare  a  fair 
proportion  of  their  boys  for  the  universities,  or  can  in  any  way 
give  evidence  of  providing  an  education  of  the  highest  grade. 
The  board  also  grants  certificates  to  boys  under  education  at 
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school,  who  are  examined  by  its  authority.  Girls  are  also 
examined  under  the  same  regulations  luj  those  for  boys  ;  but  are 
allowed  (as  boys  are  not'  to  take  the  examination  in  two  parts. 
In  the  last  ten  years  the  work  of  this  Board  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  In  1893,  146  schools  (89  boys',  57  girls'),  were  wholly 
ur  partly  examined,  ceiiiificates  of  various  kinds  being  awarded 
to  l,y45  out  of  2,5'47  candidates. (2) 

(iv.)  The  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of 
London  is  used  as  a  leaving  examination  by  a  large  number 
of  schools. 

(v.)  The  College  of  Preceptora  conducts  half-yearly  examina- 
tions of  pupils  of  schools.  There  arc  three  classes  or  grades  of 
examination,  with  a  certificate  corresponding  to  each.  The 
average  age  of  entry  has  been,  (1)  for  the  thii-d  class,  boys  13*9; 
girls,  14*4;  (2)  for  the  second  class,  boys,  15  •  5 ;  girls,  15  •  8 ;  (3) 
for  the  first  class,  boys,  16  ;  girls,  17  *  6.  The  candidates,  of 
whom  there  were  16,672  in  1893,  come  from  schools  of  almost 
every  kind,  but  most  largely  from  private  schools.  The  higher 
certificates  are  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council  and 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  as  exempting  students  from  the 
preliminary  examinations.  The  College  of  Preceptors  also 
undertakes  the  examination  of  entire  schools. 

(vi.)  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  annually  examines 
the  students  in  science  and  art  schools  and  classes.(*) 

(vii.)  A  provision  for  examination  is  ordinarily  made  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  They  require  that  the 
school  shall  be  annually  examined  by  an  external  examiner,  and 
that  a  copy  of  his  report  shall  be  submitted  to  them.  They  have 
also  resei^ved  to  themselves,  in  their  more  recent  schemes,  the 
power  of  ordering  a  special  examination  whenever  circumstiinces 
ujay  appear  to  require  it. 

(viii.)  Many  county  councils,  and  a  few  county  boroughs,  pre- 
scribe, but  do  not  conduct,  examinations  as  one  condition*  of  their 
aid  to  secondary  or  technical  schools.(*) 

(ix.)  Several  other  bodies  hold  examinations  for  particular 
purposes.  Thus,  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters 
conducts  examinations  for  selecting  the  holders  of  scholarships 
given  by  some  County  Councils  and  some  Trustees  of  Charities. 
The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  hold  technological 
examinations  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  The  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  liondon  Chamber  of  Commerce  hold  commercial  exami- 
nations. To  these  must  be  added  the  entrance  examinations  held 
by  various  professional  bodies.  The  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  (especially  the  examinations 
for  Boy  Clerks  and  Second  Division  Clerks(®))  indirectly  exercise 
a  powerful  influence  in  some  regions  of  Secondary  Educatioai. 
Such  agencies^  however>  cannot  be  counted  among  those  of 
which  the  primary  aim  is  to  test  Secondary  Education  as  such. 
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B, — Arfencies  for  Inspection  of  Secondary  Schools, 

64.  The  various  kinds  of  inspection  may  be  generally  classiiied 
as  educational,  administrative,  and  sanitary.  Under  the  first 
head  the  main  object  is  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given;  under  the  second,  to  see  that  the  school  is  being 
conducted  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  ite 
management ;  under  the  third,  to  see  that  conditions  of  health, 
both  those  of  a  general  kind  and  those  special  to  schools,  are 
understood  and  observed.  But  in  practice  they  run  into  one 
another,  and  most  of  the  inspecting  agencies  here  noticed  in 
some  degree  take  cognisance  of  all  three  kinds. 

(i.)  In  regard  to  the  buildings  of  higher  grade  board  schools, 
and  to  such  scholars  in  those  schools  as  may  be  in  the  standards 
or  under  15  yeai's  of  age,  inspection  is  conducted  by  the 
Education  Department. 

(ii.)  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  power  to  inspect 
endowed  schools;  but  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  no 
syHtematic  attempt  was  made  to  supervise  the  working  of 
schemes  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  The  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Endowed  Schook  Acts,  presented  in  1887,  drew  attention  to 
this  defeot  and  recommended  the  appointment  of  additional 
Assistant  Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  Although  no  such 
additions  to  the  staff  appear  to  have  been  made,  the  Charity 
Commissioners  instituted,  in  the  year  1887,  "a  systematic 
*'  inspection,  witliin  certain  geogi'aphical  limits,  of  all  the  schools 
"  and  educational  endowments  appropriated  fay  schemes  under  the 
"  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  to  Secondary  or  Higher  Education."(') 
This  inspection,  which  in  the  first  year  covered  the  counties  of 
Devonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
has  been  continued  in  each  successive  year,  but  with  the  limited 
staff  available  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  five  counties  a  year. 

The  nature  of  the  inspection  has  been  defined  as  official  or 
administrative  rather  than  educational.  Attention  is  primarily 
directed  to  the  working  of  the  scheme,  and  the  heads  of  enquiry(^) 
include  such  questions  as  the  condition  of  the  property  and  financial 
arrangements  of  the  foundation,  the  election  and  attendance  of 
governors,  i&c.  But  it  is  obvious  that  an  enquiry  which  extends 
to  the  working  of  the  scheme  in  respect  of  the  general  character 
of  the  instruction  prescribed,  the  tuition  fee,  the  numbers, 
payment,  and  experience  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  provision  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings 
and  the  suflSoiency  of  plant  and  apparatus,  has  an  important 
educational  fide.  Taken  together  with  the  report  of  the 
examination,  a  copj"^  of  which  is  required  to  be  sent  to  the 
Charity  Commission,  the  inspection  ift  found  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  ''  afford  material  on  which  a  fairly  confident  estimate 
'*  of  efficiency  can  be  based/X^) 
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(iii.)  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  requires,  as  a  con- 
dition of  aiding  schools  or  classes,  that  they  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  inspection  by  its  officers.  The  number  of  inspectors  was 
in  1893,  increased  from  4  to  17>  and  die  system  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  of  employing  temporary  local  inspectors  is  being 
gradually  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  staff  of 
80  sub-inspectors,  grouped  in  districts. 

(iv.)  Many  county  councils,  and  a  few  county  boroughs, 
provide  for  the  inspection  of  schools  which  they  aid,  either  by 
their  own  officers  or  by  insp^tors  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(v.)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has  power  to  inspect,  and  report 
on,  any  secondary  school  which  gives  technical  instruction, 
practical  or  scientific,  in  subjects  connected  with  agriculture. 
Some  county  councils  employ  the  agency  of  the  Board  in  con- 
ducting such  inspection.  Colleges  aided  by  the  Board  are  also 
inspecting  bodies  for  this  purpose. 

(vi.)  The  Oxford  Delegacy  and  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for 
local  examinations  and  the  universities  of  London  and  Victoria^ 
undertake,  when  required,  to  combine  the  inspection  with  the 
examination  of  schools.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board 
is  an  inspecting  body,  in  so  far  as  it  may  require  to  be  satisfied 
that  a  given  school  is  a  proper  one  for  the  Joint  Board  to 
examine. 

(vii.)  The  College  of  Preceptors  now  undertakes  a  general 
inspection  of  certain  schools. 

In  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  secondary  schools  of 
different  grades  and  types,  there  is  still  a  need  for  more  efficient 
sanitary  inspection,  for  which  the  powers  of  the  local  officer  of 
health  seem  hardly  suitable  or  adequate.(^) 

The  Operation  of  the  Grants  made  by  the  Department 
OF  Science  and  Art,  and  their  Relation  to  Grants 
MADE  BY  Local  Authorihes. 

65.  The  grants  made  by  the  Department  in  aid  of  schools  and 
classes  for  the  teaching  of  science  and  art  were,  until  lately,  of 
two  kinds : — (1)  fixed  capitation  grants  for  attendance  ;  (2)  pay- 
ments on  the  results  of  the  written  examination  passed  by 
each  student. 

Two  principal  defects  have  been  very  generally  ascribed  to 
the  working  of  this  sj\stem  : — (1 .)  Schools  which  largely  depend 
for  their  support  on  such  gi-ants  have  devoted  themselves  too 
exclusively  to  those  subjects  in  science  or  ai't  by  which  grants 
can  be  earned,  with  the  result  that  literary  subjects  have  been 
far  too  much  neglected,  or  even  virtually  ignored.  (2.)  The 
method  of  payment  on  results  of  written  examinations  has  too 
often  led  to  "  cramming."  In  shoi*t,  the  training  given  has  been 
one-sided,  and  even  in  respect  to  the  favoured  subjects  has  had 
only  a  limited  educational  value. 

The  Department  itself  lias  for  some  time  past  been  fully  alive 
to  these  defects  and  desirous  of  remedying  them. 


> 
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With  regard  to  the  present  practice  of  holding  the  Department's 
examinations  in  the  evening  (from  6  or  7  to  10  or  11  p.m.),  it 
appears  that  this  plan,  originally  designed  for  adults,  is  liable  to 
serious  objections,  both  educational  and  physical,  when  applied 
to  boys  and  girls :  day  examinations  would  be  decidedly  prefer- 
able.    Exception  may  also  be  taken  to  the  rule  which  concentrates  * 
the  examinations  in   the  month   of  May.     For  children,  girls 
especially,   who  may  have   to  pass  in  five  or    more   subjects, 
the   strain  is   too  severe.(i)      Under    the   new  regulations  for  (*)  See  the 
organised  science  schools  no  student  in  the  elementary  course  ST^^^JJ^*''^*'' 
is  required  to  sit  at  the  May  examinations ;  but  the  old  regulations  Qt^m^saos. 
-still  apply  to  other  schools  and  classes. 

The  grants  of  the  Department  are  intended  (as  its  Directory    aKuiTioir  to 
states)  "  to  supplement  and  not  to  supersede  local  effort."     In     bt  Cotott 
many  instances,  county  or  borough  councils  make  grants  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  schools  which  ai*e  also  earning 
grants  from  the  Department.     In  such  cases  the  local  authority 
becomes  entitled  to  some  measure  of  control ;  and  such  control 
has  occasionally  been  exercised  with  a  view  to  supplementing 
any   defects,  or  modifying  undesirable  tendencies,  which  had 
been  observed  in  the  working  of  the  South  Kensington  system. 
Thus,  the  county  council  of  the  West  Riding  has  aimed  especially 
at  encouraging  practical  courses  in  science,  and  the  teaching 
of   design  in  art.(*)     Devonshire,    again,   affords   examples    of  («)  Mr.lAorie, 
the  valuable  aid  which  a  county  council  can  thus  render  to  a  VII.,  261. 
school  under  the  Department.(*)    In  a  county  borough  where  O  M'-  Q«'- 
there  is  only  one  science  and  art  school,  this  may,  with  aid  from  ?^^  ^'** 
the  council,  be  made  virtually  (though  not  in  name)  a  municipal 
school ;    as  is  seen   in  the  case   of  the  Exeter  Technical  and 
University  Elxtension  College.(*)  (0  ^-  Ger- 

The    Warwickshire   County   CJouncil    makes  no  grants    to  '*'^*^  •*•»  •^ 
secondary  schools,  but  only  to  such  schools  or  institutions  as 
are  purely  and  simply  technical,  most  of  which  also  earn,  or  are 
qualified  to  earn,  grants  from  South  Kensington.(*)     What  is  (»)  Mr.  Maiwie, 
regrettable  in  such  a  case  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  two  sets  vn.,  pp.  8o-5. 
of  grants  overlap  (which  is  not  necessarily  an  evil,  and  may 
often  be  an  advantage),  but  that  Secondaiy  Education  receives 
no  aid  whatever  from  the  Local  Taxation  Act  money. 

In  Surrey,  all  tecu^hers  of  technical  classes  are  paid  by  the 
county  council,  which  also  makes  a  grant  in  aid  of  local  expenses  ; 
and  at  those  centres  where  a  grant  is  earned  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art,  the  whole  amount  of  such  grant  is  paid 
over  by  the  local  committee  to  the  county  council.  If  the 
amount  exceeds  that  of  the  sum  spent  in  providing  teachers 
for  the  technical  classes,  the  council  returns  the  balance  to  the 
local  committee.(*)  (•)  Mr.  Head- 

^  ^  Urn,  VII., 

_  ^  p.  82. 

Defects  in  the  Supply  op  Schools. 

66.  With  regard  to  first  grade  schools,  it  is  generally  held  that    ^™S<2Lit^' 
the   supply  is,  on  the  whole,   sufiicient,  at  any  rate  for  boys. 
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It  is  true  that,  for  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  difficulties 
of  access  to  such  schools  are  still  great,  especially  when  the  pupil 
can  bo  received  only  as  a  boarder;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
sometimes  thought  that  more  first  grade  schools  are  still  needed 
at  great  centres.  This  may  be  so  in  some  instances,  but  not, 
probably,  in  many.  A  second  grade  school,  which  prepares  for 
the  local  univei'sity  college,  is  often  more  suitable  to  a  certain 
section  of  the  population  than  a  first  grade  school  linked  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

67.  It  is  in  the  second  and  third  grades  that  the  principal 
defects  of  supply  are  found.  To  take  an  example :  Bury,  in 
South  Lancashire,  a  town  with  a  population  of  57,206,  serves 
as  an  educational  centre  for  three  neighbounng  towns,  viz., 
Hey  wood  (population,  23,185),  Ramsbottom  (16,867),  and  Rad- 
cliffe  (60,642).  But  ih^  whole  public  supply  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion which  Bury  can  furnish  consists  of  its  grammar  school  and 
its  girls'  high  school.  These  are  quite  adequate  as  first  grade 
schools  for  Bury  and  the  three  neighbouring  towns ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  more  provision  is  needed,  in  each' of  those  three 
towns,  for  Secondary  Education  of  the  second  and  the  third 
gi'ade. 

As  has  been  seen,  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  doing 
much  to  supply  third  grade  Secondary  Education ;  but  there 
are  still  many  places  where  it  is  wanting.  In  rural  districts, 
especially,  it  is  this  grade  of  education  which  is  primarily 
needed.  In  towns,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  there  is 
still  a  widespreafl  need  for  second  grade  schools. 

68.  In  rural  districts  the  problem  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and 
presents  special  features  which  demand  separate  consideration. 
The  first  obstacle  is  the  very  general  apathy  in  regard  to 
education.*  The  rural  artisan,  it  is  true — the  village  car- 
penter, mason,  or  blacksmith — usually  wishes  to  see  his  children 
well  educated ;  and  so,  not  seldom,  do  people  of  the  small 
farmer  class ;  still,  these  are  the  exceptions.  In  such  i-ural 
districts,  it  is  only  the  supply  that  can  create  the  demand. 
The  question  is,  how  to  provide  the  supply.  There  are  many 
districts  in  which,  owing  to  thin  population,  or  defective 
means  of  comnnmication,  or  both,  it  would  he  impossible  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  for  day  pupils 
or  day  boarders.  Such  regions  are,  for  example,  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  West  Riding,  the  south-west  of  Norfolk,  the 
west  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Warwickshire,  and  part  of  the 


♦  See  Mr.  Gerrans,  VI.,  p.  71.  A  Devonshire  farmer,  speaking  at  an  agricultural 
meeting,  is  reported  to  have  said,  "A  man  consists  of  three  pirls,  back,  bellj,  and 
"  brains ;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  fill  the  belly.  Now  ttiis  technical  education 
"  may  work  the  brains,  but  it  won't  fill  the  belly  ;  and  so,  I  say,  it  is  of  no  practical 
"  use ;  but  if  you  work  the  back  then  you  can  fill  the  belly,  and  so  get  on.  My  boj8 
"  want  to  go  in  for  bicycling  and  athletics  and  these  'ologies,  but  I  say  to  them : 
*'  '  They  won't  fill  your  belly,  and  how  are  you  to  get  on  if  your  belly  is  not  filled  ?  ' 
*'  And  so  I  say  you  must  always  recolUct  that  a  man  consists  of  three  parts — back, 
*•  belly,  and  brainp." 
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north-west  of  Devon.  One  resource  which  has  be^i  tried  is  an 
elementary  school  with  a  secondary  top;  but  this  does  not 
always  succeed.  Probably,  however,  such  failure  can  be 
explained,  and  the  plan  may  yet  be  found  workable  in  some 
pW  The  use  of  Jbholarships  to  bring  the  more  promising 
rural  children  to  existing  secondary  schools  has  partially  met 
the  difficulty  in  some  counties ;  e.ij.y  Somei'set,  Devon,  Norfolk, 
and  the  West  Riding.  In  Bedfordshire,  however,  the  competi- 
tion for  such  scholarships  was  so  poor  as  to  convince  the  county 
council  that  attention  must  be  concentrated,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  further  education  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  villagers  through  him.(^)  (»)  Mr. 

It    hns   been   held    that   in   many   rural    districts   the   best  Mitdi^son, 
solution  might  be  found  in  the  use  of  a  system,  which,  under  ^^  \^  oJj_7 
the  name  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  has  done  so  much  for  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  viz.,  the  making  of  grants  to 
masters  of  parochial  schools,  or  to  school  boards,  on  condition 
that   the  governors   of  the   endowment   are    satisfied    of   the 
efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  higher 
subjects   of    instruction    in   the   school.(^)      But  it  is  objected  (2)  See  note  on 
that  such  a  system  is  not  applicable  to  the  conditions  which  l)><*k  Bequest, 
now   exist,   or    are  likely   soon    to    exist,   in   rural  England;  ^ «»•  ^ •» p- j"o. 
and   that  it  would  prove  an  expensive   method  of  producing 
second-rate  work.     More  is  to  be  hoped,  it  is  contended,  from 
evening  continuation  schools,  kept  up  to  the  highest  possible  level, 
and  combined  with  a  liberal  and  elastic  provision  of  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  regard  being  had.  in  their  allocation,  to  relative 
spai*seness  of  population,  and  other  local  circumstances. 

Deficiency  of  Means  for  transferring  Pupils  from  one 

Grade  of  Education  to  another. 

69.  There  is  need  for  a  larger  provision  of  means  for  transferring 
pupils  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  school. 

There  is  already  a  fair  provision  in  some  places  for  scholar-  nbkd  op 
ships  by  w^hich  pupils  may  pass  upward  from  those  higher  grade  ^^"^'^'^'^^"'pS' 
elementary  schools,  which  give  education  for  two  years  after 
the  seventh  standard.  By  such  scholai-ships  a  promising  pupil 
is  enabled  to  go  either  k)  a  grammar  school  or  to  a  higher 
technical  school,  according  to  his  aptitudes  or  prospects.  There 
is  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  best  teachers, 
both  in  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  and  in  those 
to  which  the  pupils  go  on,  that  this  system  has  produced, 
on  the  whole,  excellent  results.  It  is  not,  however,  so  easy 
to  decide  the  age  at  which  a  pupil  ought  to  leave  the  higher 
grade  elementary  school  for  the  place  of  more  advanced  educa- 
tion. If  the  question  were  regarded  merely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Secondary  Education,  the  right  age  would  seem  to 
be  11  or  12.  But  account  must  be  taken  also  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  pupil  at  the  higher  grade  elmentary  school  may 
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not  be  ready  to  pass  upi/vard  so  early — ^perhaps^  because  the 
cliild's  ability  is  late  in  showing  itself,  or  because  the  parents 
hesitate,  or  for  some  other  reason.  If  such  a  pupil  is  really 
fitted  to  profit  by  the  higher  education,  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
he  should  have  no  further  chance.  To  meet  such  cases,  some 
scholarships  might  be  given  after  1 2  years  of  age.  There  would 
be  less  risk  of  dislocating  the  curriculum  of  the  school  to  which 
the  scholar  goes  on,  if,  at  the  higher  grade  elementary  school, 
a  larger  place  were  given  to  literature  and  modem  languages,  so 
that  the  pupil  leaving  at  15  might  have  a  sufficient  preliminary 
knowledge  of  such  subjects. 

A  larger  supply  of  scholarships,  on  reasonably  elastic  con- 
ditions, is  certainly  most  desirable,  in  order  that  the  higher 
grade  elementary  school  may  be  firmly  established  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  provision  for  third  grade  Secondary  Education, 
feeding  at  once  the  technical  or  scientific  school  and  the  more 
literary  school  in  the  rank  next  above  its  own.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  several  county  and  borough  councils  for  the 
liberality  which  they  have  exercised  in  this  direction,  neces- 
sarily limited  though  it  has  been  by  the  definition  of  technical 
education.  But  larger  facilities  are  still  needed  for  the  trans- 
ference of  higher  grade  elementary  school  pupils  to  grammar 
schools.  The  example  of  Bradford  Grammar  School  shows  how 
a  first  grade  school  may  be  in  thorough  touch  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  on  one  side  and  with  elementary  education  on 
the  other — receiving,  no  less  than  conferring,  benefits  by  its 
link  with  the  elementary  schools. 

More  scholarships  are  required  to  connect  first  grade  and 
second  grade  schools  with  places  of  higher  education.  There  are 
many  grammar  schools  in  which  higher  work  would  receive  a 
valuable  and  much-needed  stimulus  from  such  a  provision. 

Defects  of  Organisation. 

These  may  be  considered  under  three  principal  heads: — 
(1.)  The  powers  of  authorities,  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 
(2.)  The  relations  between  schools.  (3.)  Questions  connected 
with  the  internal  organisation  of  schools. 

Auiluynties. 

g™g^  _  70.  It  has  been  seen  that  each  of  the  three  central  authorities 
now  connected  with  Secondary  Education  has  a  strictly  limited 
province.  The  Charity  Commission,  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  can  deal  only  with  certain  endowed  schools,  and  with  these 
only  for  certain  purposes  ;  while  the  processes  involved  are  com- 
plex and  tedious.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  can  take 
cognizance  only  of  certain  subjects  out  of  the  number  of  those 
which  are  comprehended  in  Secondary  Education.  The  Educa- 
tion Department  touches  Secondary  Education  only  through  the 
higher  work  of  certain  elementary  schools,  and  (less  directly) 
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thz)ough  traiiiing  of  teachers  and  the  relation  in  which  it  stands 
to  the  university  colleges  and  the  day  training  colleges ;  and, 
while  the  sphere  of  each  authority  is  thus  narrowly  circumscribed, 
those  authorities  have  no  organic  connexion  with  each  other. 
One  Department  may  consult  another  on  specific  affairs  common 
to  both^  and  they  may  make  joint  arrangements  for  a  particular 
purpose ;  but  that  does  not  affect  their  ultimate  independence 
of  policy  and  action.    That  independence  may  be  illustrated  by 
taking  any  part  of  the  educational  field  in  which  the  separate 
agencies  happen  to  meet.     A  grammar  school  may  be  worked 
under  a  scheme  framed  and  administered  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners ;  it  may  be  earning  grants,  or  may  also  include  an 
organised  science  school,  subject  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ;  and  it  may  be  receiving 
scholars  from  elementary  schools,  whose  earlier  training  has 
followed  lines  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department. 

71.  The  local  authorities  are  in  a  similar  plight     Councils  of  ^^Jj^J^ 
counties  and  boroughs  can  aid  Secondary  Education  only  within 

the  terms  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  They  are  further 
hampered  by  various  donbts — as  {e.g,),  whether  such  a  council, 
acting  alone,  can  found  a  general  secondary  school ;  at  what  kind 
of  school  scholarships  are  tenable,  &c.  Then,  within  the  same 
town  or  district,  the  local  power  over  Secondary  Education  may 
be  shared  between  a  oonnty  or  borough  council,  a  school  board, 
various  governing  bodies,  managing  committees  of  pit>prietary 
schools,  local  committees  under  the  Science  and  Art  i)epart* 
ment,  and  managers  of  voluntary  schools  Each  of  these 
unconnected  local  agencies  must,  or  may,  have  relations  with 
one,  or  two,  or  perhaps  three  central  authorities,  which  are 
similarly  independent  of  each  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  such  conditions,  ability,  energy,  and  a  cordial  desire  for 
co-operation  have  not  always  availed. to  prevent  waste  of  power, 
or  one-sided  developments  of  educational  forces. 

72.  The  problem  which  such  facts  suggest  is  more  easily  stated  ommT^novr 
than  solved;  it  is,  in  a  few  words,  how  to  provide  a  single      So^mi 
central    authority    which    shall    supervise    the    interests    of    »»»"■»• 
Secondary  Education  in  England  as  a  whole ;  to  provide  local 
authorities,  representative  in  the  most  complete  sense,  which 

shall  in  their  respective  areas  re^fard  those  interests  with  a 
similarly  comprehensive  view ;  and,  reserving  a  large  freedom 
of  action  for  such  local  authorities,  to  reconcile  the  ultimate 
unity  of  central  control  with  a  system  sufficiently  elastic  to 
meet  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  local  requirements. 

Nothing  comes  out  more  clearly  from  a  close  survey  of 
Secondary  Education  as  it  now  exists  in  England  than  the 
danger  of  assuming  that  the  needs  of  one  locality  can  be 
accurately  measured  by  those  of  another,  even  when  the  two 
places  are  comprised,  perhaps,  within  the  same  county,  and  when 
the  general  conditions  of  the  two  cases  might  at  first  sight  appear 
very  similar.     The  causes  of  this  lie  deep  in  English  history, 

E    98429.  E 
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Engliah  life,  and  English  character ;  a  centralising  force  which 
sought  to  eradicate  them  would  find  tliat  the  roots  spread 
beyond  its  reach.  The  alarm,  however,  which  is  sometimes 
•expressed,  lest  a  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
should  n)ake  such  an  attempt,  seems  to  be  groundless.  These 
social  diversities  of  educational  needs  are,  in  England,  too 
well  marked  to  escape  the  most  superficial  observer;  they 
would  be  necessarily  and  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of 
Any  competent  persons  who  might  be  entrusted  with  a  general 
•central  control ;  no  rock  ahead  could  be  more  manifest  to  them 
than  the  danger  of  too  much  centralisation. 

It  is  rather  when  the  central  control  is  parcelled  out,  as  at 
present,  among  several  unrelated  agencies,  that  a  tendency  to 
stereotyped  forms  or  rigid  codes  may  be  expected ;  since  each 
agency  is  confined  to  its  own  province,  and  does  not  necessarily 
feel  obliged  to  consider  how  far  a  greater  flexibility  in  its  own  rules 
might  benefit  interests  which  are  confided  to  other  departments 
A  properly  constituted  central  authority  would  represent,  not 
bureaucratic  rigour,  but  comprehensiveness  of  view  and  general 
xmity  of  educational  policy ;  while  the  local  authority  would  be 
the  primary  judge  of  local  needs,  enjoying  a  freedom  of  initiative 
and  of  action  commensurate  with  the  large  responsibilities  of 
such  a  position. 

The  Relationa  between  Schools. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  the  several  forms  of 
competition  or  interference  between  schools,  whether  of  the 
same  grade  or  of  difierent  grades,  which  are  commonly  denoted 
by  the  word  "  overlapping.  The  cases  described  by  this  ^neral 
tenn  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds. 

^^m^otS?        ^^'  "^^^  ^^^^  arises  from  an  over-supply  of  schools  of  £he  same 
8V7PLT.       grade  and  the  same  type  in  a  given  district,  involving  a  waste  of 
resources  through  one  or  more   of  ^uch  schools  being  thinly 
attended. 

This  kind  of  '*  overlapping "  is  comparatively  rare.  An 
example  is  afforded  by  the  competition  at  Bolton  between  the 
Grammar  School  and  the  Church  Institute  Boys'  School.  The 
competition  has  existed  for  about  30  years.  It  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  that  there  is  not  room  for  both  schools :  schemes  of 
amalgamation  have  been  proposed,  but  without  success.  Such 
cases  occur  sporadically.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
assuming  that  "overlapping"  in  this  sense  actually  occurs 
wherever  two  schools  of  the  same  grade  and  of  similar  type 
exist  in  the  same  place.  For  example,  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
School  at  Leeds  gives  a  course  of  instruction  very  similar  to 
(though  not  identical  with)  that  given  in  the  corresponding 
department  of  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  Board  School ;  and  its 
pupils  are  drawn  from  much  the  same  social  classes.  Yet, 
though  its  fees  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  board 

Vll^'  iw"^'  school,  it  has  not  suffered  from  the  competition.(^)  It  gives  more 
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itime  to  English,  and  rather  less  to  science,  than  is  given  in  the 
board  school ;  but  this  fact  does  not  suffice  to  explain  how  it  can 
prosper  alongside  of  such  a  rival.  The  true  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  at  the  great  centres  of  population  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  secondary  schools,  teaching  English  and 
science  at  a  moderate  price,  and  such  a  variety  of  social  con- 
ditions that  two  schools  closely  similar  in  curricula,  can  flourish 
together. 

74.  The  second  kind  of  "overlapping"  is  that  which  arises    Oteblappim 
when  a  lower  school  retains  pupils  who  are  rl|)e  for  a  higher,   school  soivo 
This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent.     It  occurs  in  several  different       HioMfc 
forms  and  under  various  conditions. 

(i.)  The  higher  grade  elementary  school  is  the  type  which  is 
»inost  often  regarded  as  trespassing  on  the  province  of  schools 
above  it.  But  the  cases  in  which  such  trespass  is  alleged 
jrequire  to  be  carefully  distinguished  and  separately  considered, 
(a.)  Where  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  serves  as  a  third 
grade  secondary  school,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  trespassing, 
but  rather  filling  a  void :  it  is  doing  much-needed  wore 
of  a  particular  kind,  which  no  other  local  agency  per- 
forms. Third  grade  endowed  schools  have  never  been 
established  in  any  considerable  number.  At  Man- 
chester and  Salford  only  about  1  boy  per  1,000  of  the  ^j^  ^^  ^.^ 
population  attends  public  secondary  schools  other  than  chenerj  VI. 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  ;(*)  the  reason,  perhaps,  P*  134. 
being  that  parents  who  will  not  pay  more  than"  U,  4f8. 
a  year  have  not  found  third  grade  schools  at  that 
price.  The  higher  grade  elementary  school  largely 
•corresponds  with  a  demand  for  Secondary  Education 
from  the  lower  social  strata,  and  the  region  of  its 
special  activity  is  the  space,  left  practically  vacant, 
between  elementary  education  and  the  second  grade 
secondary  school, 
■(b.)  The  higher  grade  elementarj'-  school  also  occasionally  serves, 
for  a  few  of  its  pupils,  as  a  secondary  school  of  the 
.second  grade.  This  may  happen  simply  because  a  given 
town  possesses  no  second  grade  school.  The  cases, 
however,  in  which  a  higher  grade  school  keeps  pupils 
after  15  are  comparatively  few;  and  the  pupils  who 
stay  after  16  are  fewer  still. 

When  higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  described  as  "  over- 
lapping "  endowed  schools,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
trespass  sometimes  proceeds  from  the  other  side.  There  are 
many  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools,  in  various  parts  of 
England,  which  "  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  work 
"  of  a  higher  board  school."(^)  (*)  Mr.  Lavic, 

In  estimating  the  extent  to  which  higher  grade  elementary  ^^'^'  P-  ^7. 
schools  divert  pupils  from   second  grade  or  first  gratle  schools 
which  charge  higher  fees,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
parent's  income  is  an  unsafe  test.     Because  a  father  chooses  a 

£  2 
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cheap  school  when  he  oould  'afford  a  dearer  one,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  would  have  sent  his  son  to  the  dearer  school  if  the 
cheaper  had  not  existed.  At  Halifax,  the  grammar  school  has  been 
supposed  to  suffer  from  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade 
board  school ;  such  a  competition  would  be  regrettable,  but  a 
competent  enquirer  believes  that  there  are  not  more  than  some 
20  or  30  bo3's  at  the  board  school,  out  of  about  300,  who,  in 
C)  Mr.  Laurie,  its  absence,  would  have  been  sent  to  the  grammar  achool.(^) 
vll.  p.  194.      Qjj  ^Yie  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  the  higher  grade  elementwy 

schools  are  giving  Secondary  Education  to  great  numbers  who 
otherwise  would  never  have  had  it.  Leeds  affords  a  signal  example 
of  this ;  and  Sheffield  another.  Such  schools  meet  the  case  of 
quick  children  who  pass  their  standards  soon  after  12,  and  who 
either  cannot  go  to  a  grammar  school,  or  would  not  find  there  a 
training  suitable  for  their  future  calling. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  cheapness  of  the  higher 
grade  elementary  school  may  induce  parents  to  keep  a  child 
there  after  13,  when  they  could  afford  to  send  him  to  a  -plsLce  of 
more  advanced  education.  Indeed,  parents  are  apt  to  gauge  the 
quality  of  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  by  the  success  of 
a  few  picked  boys  at  the  top,  and  to  infer  that  little  could  be 
gained  by  sending  their  boy  elsewhere.  But  such  cases  must  be 
estimated  in  regard  to  the  general  good.  If  in  a  higher  grade 
elementary  school  of  1,000  there  are  50  such  instances  of  boys 
who  suffer  by  staying  on,  the  disadvantage  to  these  is  still  out- 
wei^httd  by  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  950  whose  education 
(>)  Mr.  Kitche-  miij^t  otherwise  have  ended  at  the  a£fe  of  13.(^) 

■er,  VI.  p.  219.  ^^ 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  a  higher 
grade  elementary  school  has  unduly  competed  with  a  school 
of  a  grade  above  its  own.  This  may  be  said  of  a  higher  grade 
school  which  prepares  for  the  Oxford  Local  and  London  Matri- 
culation examinations,  while  good  secondar}'  schools  are  its  near 
neighbours.  But  sudi  instances  are  rare  exceptions.  On  the 
whole,  higher  grade  elementary  schools  must  be  regarded  as 
agencies  which  supply  a  widely-felt  need  without  overstepping 
the  fair  limits  of  a  province  which  they  have  legitimately  and 
usefully  made  their  own. 

In    many    instances,    an    ordinary  elementary  school    (not 
higher  grade)  may  retain  pupils  who  ought  to  be  at  a  higher 
school.     This  is  said  to  occur  at  Warwick ;  the  cause  assigned 
being  that  the  fees  at  the  middle  school  are  higher  than  working- 
(•)  Mr.  Munsie,  class  parents  can  pay.(^)    In  some  rural  districts,  the  farmers  are 
VII.  p.  54.        content  that  the  education  of  their  boys  should  end  with  the 
O  Mr.  Gtr-     elementary  school  ;(^)  this,  however,  is  not  properly  a  case  of 
imiiii,vi.p.  79?   "overlapping,"  but  rather  a  symptom  of  rural  indifference  to 
VU.^**^.***"'    Wlg^®^  education,  or  of  the  need  of  a  cheap  and  suitable  secon- 
dary school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

otblapfibo         75.0verlapping  sometimes  takes    place   between  technical 
tfii^STCOHDABT  schools  and  secondary  schools  of  other  typea  Thus,  at  Coventry, 

Schools. 
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the  technical  school  partly  overlaps  the  grammar  school  by 
teaching  literary  subjects  for  the  London  MatricuIatioD.      At 
Sheffield,  the    technical    school,  instead  of    using    the    other 
secondary  schools  of  the  town  to  train  the  boys  for  its  senior 
department,  undertakes  that  task  itself.    At  Devonporti  the 
Municipal  Technical  School  teaches  elementary  science,  with 
Jbardly  any  literary  subjects,  to  day  students  who  would  other- 
wise, it  is  said,  attend  secondary  8d[LOolii(*)    On  the  other  hand,  C*)  M*;/^ 
Bradford  can  show  a  technical  school  which  observes  the  limits  '""^       ^'    * 
of  its  own  province,  without  trespassing  either  on  that  of  the 
grammar  school  or  on  that  of  the  higher  grade  board  school, 
which  serves  as  feeder  to  both.^)     As  between  technical  schools  W  Mr.  lAiiri«» 
^uid  secondary  schools  of  other  kinds,  the  best  safeguard  against       '  ^ 
undue  overlapping  will  probably  be  found  in  rendering  each 
kind  of  school  as  efficient  as  possible  for  its  special  purpose. 

76.  A  third  form  of  overlapping  occurs  when  a  school  of  higher  SSSK^Sm 
^ade  prematurely  attracts  pupils  who  ought  to  be  at  a  school  schooi.]k>»» 
of  lower  grade.     This  is  not  frequent     At  Liverpool  there  is        Lown. 
an  opinion  that  boys  are  drawn  away  from  the  higher  secondary 
schools  to  the  University  College  at  too  early  an  age,  the  day 
students  being  admitted  at  any  age  after  15,  subject  to  an 
entrance  examination  for  all  under  16.(^®)  Similarly, "  agreat  deal  ('•)Mr.  Kitehe- 
"  of  the  work  "  done  at  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds— where  "«'•  ^^'  ^'  *»*• 
the  rule  as  to  age  is  the  same — ''  is  in  direct  competition  with 
"  the  fifth  and  sixth  form  of  a  good  grammar  school.'* (")  It  has  i!??*'* !««««. 
^been  said  that  it   may  become   necessary  to  fix  the  age   of       'PP-***-^ 
entrance  to  all  Umversity  Colleges  at  not  less  than  16.;*^)     The  (**)  Mr  Kit- 
Firth  CoUe^,  at  Sheffield,  actually  admits  no  students  under  17.  ^^;  ^^ 
The  Techmcal  and  University  Extension  College  at  Exeter  has 
fixed  the  minimum  age  for  admission  (with  certain  exceptions) 
at  18,  in  order  to  avoid  competition  with  other  local  institutions. 

Mason  College,  at  Birmingham,  to  some  extent  overlaps  the 
high  schools — e,g.y  in  so  far  as  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  prepare 
for  the  London  Matriculation.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high  schools  prepare  for  the  London  intermediate 
examination,  keeping  their  boys  and  girls  for  that  purpose  to 
18  or  19  ;  and  that  the  girls'  high  school  even  prepartjs  for  the 
B.A.  degree.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that  to  prepare  for 
the  London  Matriculation  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
function  of  a  university  college.  Another  example  of  over- 
lapping in  this  form  appears  to  exist  in  the  boys'  high  schools 
of  King  Edward's  foundation  at  Birmingham,  where  boys  who 
are  sent  on  with  scholarships  from  the  grammar  school  to  the 
high  school  often  leave  the  latter  at  16  (which  is  also  the  grammar 
school  limit),  having  stayed  perhaps  only  a  year  or  two.  This 
is  unsatisfSewtory ;  but,  considering  the  fact  that  openings  in  ,,|v  j^^^  ^^^. 
business  often  occur  suddenly  it  is  difficult  to  prevent.(^*)  The  viL  pp.  6l-5^ 
same  thing,  indeed,  is  frequent  at  some  of  the  greatest  public 
schools. 
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This  rapid  survey  will  have  sufficed  to  show  the  curious  fac^' 
that  some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  commonly  regarded  as* 
eases   of  ''overlapping"  are    due,  not,  as    might  have    been 
supposed,  to  a  redundancy,  but  to  a  deficiency  of  educational! 
supply. 

In  its  genuine  and  really  mischievous  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  *'  overlapping "  must  be  considered  as  eAsentially  a 
symptom  of  defective  organisation. 


Qfieations  connected  with  the  Internal  Orga/nidotuyii  of  Schook. 

nbto  of        .  77.  The  foremost  need  is  that  secondary  teachers  should  be* 
^bcoSdIrt^  systematically  trained  in  the  methods  and  practice  of  education. 
Tbichebs.     This  has  long  been  required  of  elementary  schoolmasters ;  and  it 
might  seem  strange  that  the  same  rule  should  not  yet  have  been 
applied  to  schooh  of  a  higher  grade.     But  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  anomaly  are  not  difficult  to  perceive.     In  the  first  place^ 
the  English  ideal  of  a  secondary  teacher  has  been  the  assistant 
master  in  a  gieat  public  school,  usually  a  gi-aduate  in  honours  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  comes  from  the  university  to  the- 
school  without  any  previous  experience  in  teaching.     In  a  great 
boarding  school  a  master's  influence  over  the  boys  depends  so- 
largely,  indeed  so  predominantly,  on  his  moral  and  social  qualifi- 
cations that,  if  only  he  is  a  respectable  scholar,  the  general 
estimate  formed  of  him — ^in  other  words,  his  reputed  success  as. 
a  schoolmaster — ^will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  fact  that  he- 
IS  an  indifferent  teacher.     Secondly,  men  untrained,  except  by 
their  own  experience^  have  proved  good  teachers ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  in  the  case  of  great  teachers  the  gifts  which  make 
greatness  cannot  be  taught:   whence  there  arises  a  popular- 
impression  that  a  teacher  is  bom,  not  made.     And  a  thini  cause 
may  be  noted :  much  of  the  teaching  which  leaves  tlie  deepest' 
impress  on  school  boys  and  on  undergraduates  is  given,  not  in  & 
large  class^  but  either  to  the  single  pupil  or  to  a  v^ry  small 
group ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  faults  of  method  are  less  felt.     It  is> 
only  since  elementary  schools  have  begun  to  do  some  secondary 
work,  and  primary  teachers  have  begun  to  find  their  way  into 
secondary  schools,  that  English  observers  have  been  enabled  to 
compare  trained  and  untrained  teachers  of  the  same  subjects.  The- 
master  in  an  elementary  school  may  sometimes  be  too  mechani- 
cal ;  he  may  sometimes  be  lacking  in  general  cultivation,  and  in 
appi*eciation  of  literature — and  therefore  in  fitness  to  teach  it; 
his  efficiency  as  a  teacher  may  also  be  limited,  in  some  cases,  by 
the  narrow  range  within  which  his  knowledge  of  his  subjects  is- 
confined  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  right  ways  of  teaching,  and  the 
principles  on  which  those  methods  rest,  he  is  a  disciplined  expert, 
often  imbued,  too,  with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  art  which  he^ 
has  laboriou>ly  acquired ;  while  his  competitor — in  so  far  as  there 
is  competition — the  ordinary  master  in  a  secondary  school  has. 
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acquired  his  attainments  in  a  more  haphazard  manner,  and 
largely  from  personal  experience.  One  of  the  differences  which 
may  be  usually  observed  is  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teacher  in  maintaining  the  attention  of  a  large  class. 

78.  The  attempts  to  provide  systematically  trained  secondary  Amxmro 
teachers  have  not  hitherto  been  encouraged  by  any  appreciable  ^^'m  m^'' 
demand  for  them  in  boys'  schools.  But  there  is  a  considerable  ^SS^Z 
demand  in  girls'  secondary  schools.  In  1879  the  University  of 
Cambridge  established  the ''  Teachers'  Training  Syndicate/'  under 
which  examinations  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  teaching 
are  held  at  various  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certificates 
of  two  kinds  are  given,  viz.,  (1)  of  theoretical  knowledge,  and  (2) 
of  practical  efficiency :  the  first  can  be  obtained  separately ;  the 
second  cannot  be  obtcdned  without  the  first,  or  without  a  yearns 
work  in  teaching  at  a  recognised  school  The  candidates  thus 
far  have  been  diiefly  women.  Since  1854  the  College  of 
Preceptors  has  conducted  examinations  of  teachers  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  and,  since  1873,  has  provided 
systematic  courses  of  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  edu- 
cation, which  have  been  attended  by  tnany  hundreds  of  teachers. 
It  has  now  completed  arrangements  for  opening  a  Day  Training 
CoU^e  in  London  for  men,  the  students  at  which  will  have 
opportunities  of  practising  in  London  secondary  schools  of  high 
repute  and  of  different  types.  Similar  provision  for  the  training 
of  secondary  teachers  is  also  about  to  be  made  at  Oxford  and  at 
Mason's  College,  Birmingham ;  and  this  example  will  probably 
be  followed  by  university  colleges  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  only  secondaiy  training  college  for  men  which  has  yet 
been  established  had  a  brief  existence,  as  it  was  not  supported 
by  the  headmasters  of  public  schools.  For  women  there  are  a 
few  such  colleges,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

(i.)  Colleges  which  offer  a  year's  conrse  of  professional  training,  and 
possess  a  snitable  jpractisinfir  school  nnder  their  own  direction ; 
as  Maria  Grey  College,  Ijondon,  and  St.  Qeorge's  College, 
Edinburgh. 

(ii.)  Colleges  which  offer  a  year's  coarse  of  professional  training,  and 
are  permitted  to  use  for  practising  some  snitable  public  school 
or  schools ;  as  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  and  Bedford 
College,  London. 

(fii.)  Schools  which  employ  student  teachers  and  prepare  them,  and  a 
few  outside  students,  to  pass  the  professional  examination  for  the 
certificate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  or  for  that  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  London  (open  only  to  B.A.'s  of  London) ;  as  the 
Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  and  Datcbelor  Girls'  School, 
Camberwell. 

(iy.)  CoUe^s  and  schools  which  train  goyernesses,  either  for  priyate 
families  or  for  schools,  but  do  not  require  any  public  standard  of 
knowledge  that  would  suffice  for  teachers  of  secondary  schools, 
nor  present  their  students  for  any  public  certificate  or  diploma. 
There  are  yarious  societies-of  this  type. 

(y.)  Colleges  which  giye  certificates  to  their  own  candidates  (Home  and 
Colonial  Society). 

A  considerable  ^d  increasing  number  of  trained  primary 
teachers    are  now  employed  in  secondary   schools;    and   the 
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influence  of  training  oollegea  for  teachers  in  elementary  schools  is 
thus  making  itself  more  and  more  felt  in  Secondary  Eklucation. 

A  question  closely  connected  with  training,  viz.,  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later  part  of  this 
Report 

^Hi^Dm  79.  While  the  ordinary  secondary  school  suffers  from  the  need 

**Shool*^  of  systematically  trained  teachers,  higher  grade  elementary 
TsAOHXBa.  schools  suffer  more  especially  from  the  need  of  teachers  with  a 
more  varied  educational  experience  and  a  wider  mental  horizon. 
The  latter  class  of  schools  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  influ- 
ence of  teachers  who  had  known  the  life  of  a  public  school 
and  a  university;  it  would  be  a  valuable  corrective  of  the 
tendency  to  a  one-sided  curriculum  (though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  tendency  is  one  for  which  the  teachers  have 
hitherto  been  mainly  responsible);  it  would  also  strengthen 
in  such  schools  the  sense  of  a  corporate  school  life.  Some 
good  is  done  in  this  way  where  it  is  found  possible  to 
organise  games,  such  as  football  and  cricket.  "The  Arnold 
"  of  board  secondary  schools,"  says  an  experienced  observer,  "  is 
"  yet  to  come ;  there  is  no  more  important,  no  more  pressing, 
"  no  nobler  work  to  be  done  by  a  rising  Arnold  to-day  than  to 
in  Mr.  Eitolie-  '*  show  by  striking  example  how  the  public  school  feeling  can 
.n«r,  vi.p.  214.  *'  be  combined  with  higher  grade  elementary  work/^^) 

bbvbcts  ov  80.  Details  of  school  curriculum  and  school  economy  do  not 
ivBTBUCTioir.  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Report ;  but  a  survey  of  English 
Secondary  Education,  as  it  now  exists,  reveals  some  general 
defects  of  internal  organisation  or  management  which  are  so 
widespread  that  they  should  be  indicated  here.  One  of  these 
has  already  been  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  working  of  the 
grants  made  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here ;  it  is  the  warping  of  the  curri- 
culum, in  many  schools  of  various  kinds,  by  devotion  to  the 
aim  of  grant-earning ;  with  the  result  that,  broadly  speaking, 
literary  subjects  have  been  either  virtually  ignored,  or  studied 
in  far  too  perfunctory  a  manner ;  while  in  other  cases  scientific 
subjects  may  have  been  too  much  subordinated  to  literature. 
The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  is  now  itself  desirous  to  correct 
this  tendency.  Another  very  general  defect,  especially  notice- 
able in  the  lower  grades  of  schools  (but  found  in  other  schools 
also)  is  the  unsatisfactory  teaching  of  English  literature;  as, 
for  instance,  when  children  of  12  or  13  are  set  down  to  study 
King  Lear,  while  children  of  the  same  age,  under  the  more 
judicious  arrangements  of  a  neighbouring  grammar  school, 
(«)  Mr.  Laurie,  take  Washington  Irving.(*)  Another  very  general  defect,  which 
^vn.  p.  185-6.  g^^^jg    ^    \^    especially  frequent   in   the    average    grammar 

school — ^largely    through     want    of    proper    laboratories    and 
apparatus — is  ineflicient  teaching  of  elementary  science;   the 

feneral  result  of  such  inefficiency  being  that  the.  subject  is 
eprived  of  real  educational  value.     The  teaching  of  art,  again^ 
?s  seldom  as  fruitful  or  stimulating  as  it  might  be. 
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More  general  in  its  nature  than  any  of  the  defects  just 
noticed,  is  that  conflict  which  goes  on  in  so  many  schools 
between  the  attempt  to  educate — ^to  train  the  mind — and  the 
attempt  to  teach  something  of  immediate  practical  utility.  The 
favourite  battle-ground  of  these  forces  is  that  ill-defined  region, 
"  a  sound  commercial  education."  Thus,  in  a  form  of  40  boys  in 
a  large  mechanics'  institute  school,  12  take  shorthand,  8  take 
German,  and  20  take  Latin — ^tbe  mechanical  subject,  shorthand, 
being  treated  as  alternative  to  the  really  educational  Bubjects.(')  ^^'  ^^""^ 
Something  may  doubtless  be  said  in  favour  of  a  specialised  ^*  ^^^' 
oommercial  education ;  but  a  sound  general  education  oueht  to 
precede  it.  It  is  interesting  to  find  an  assistant  in  a  retail  shop 
in  Devonshire  laying  stress,  in  an  able  letter,  on  the  paramount 
importance  of  tedning  the  reasoning  foculty,  with  a  view  to 
business  life ;  he  suggests  (e.g.)  a  simple  course  of  applied  logic, 
and  the  rudiments  of  politic»Ed  economy.(*)  (')  Mr.  Ckr- 

Then  an  impediment  to  efiiciency  which  is  very  common  in 
higher  grade  schools  is  the  unduly  lai^  size  of  the  classes. 
This  may  often  be  due  to  the  need  or  desire  for  economy ;  but 
it  appears  also  to  indicate  the  influence  of  elementary  school 
tradition.  Grammar  schools,  it  may  be  observed,  often  tend  to 
the  opposite  fault  of  having  the  classes  too  small. 

81.  In  connexion  with  the  internal  organisation  of  endowed 
schools,  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  is,  whether 
the  conditions  under  which  the  headmaster  and  the  assistant 
masters  respectively  hold  their  offices  are  satisfactory,  or  require 
to  be  modified  by  a  right  of  appeal  against  dismissal.  In  the 
case  of  the  headmaster  of  an  endowed  school,  such  an  appeal 
would  be  from  the  decision  of  the  governing  body,  which,  under 
the  existing  law,  is  final  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  granting  the  right  of  appeal  to  an 
assistant  master  who  has  been  dismissed  by  his  headmaster,  or 
requiring  that  such  dismissal  should  be  approved  by  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  But  these  points  will  be  more 
conveniently  treated  in  a  later  part  of  our  report. 

8^  With  regard  to  the  salaries  paid  to  assistant  teachers, 
it  seems  clear  that,  at  least,  in  some  cases,  they  are  too 
low,  and  that  a  higher  scale  of  remuneration  would  tend  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  education  given.  In  the  cheaper 
schools,  where  the  expenditure  per  pupil  is  necessarily  very 
small,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  adequate  salaries  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-educated  teachers.  The  teaching 
staffs  in  such  a  case,  must  be  either  defective  in  quality, 
or  else  too  small  for  the  work  of  the  schooL  Even  in 
schools  where  the  average  salary  rises  to  11 02.  or  120?.,  it  is 
manifest  that,  if  the  junior  teachers  be  adequately  paid,  the 
seniors  can  have  no  prospect  of  an  increase  in  their  salaries, 
and  the  school  must  suffer  by  the  discouragement  of  experienced 
teachers.    Saving  for  illness  or  old  age  must  be  impossible  in 
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iQAny  cases;  and  an  economic  position  which  involves  priva- 
tions and  anxieties   cannot  be  favourable   to  the  vigour  and 
influence  of  the  teaching  staff. 
DxsTEf CTI0W8       ^3-  VP^w  far  pupils  of  different  social  classes  can  be  successfully 
"iJcoKDABT  taught  in  the  same  school  is  still  a  problem  of  Secondary 
Education^  with  many  different  phases.     It  is  one  which  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  fully  recognised,  and  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  even  regarded  as  insoluble.     Thus,  where  they 
remark  that  "  in  a  small  town^  dealing  only  with  its  own  limited 
**  population,  the  inherent  difficulties  of  combining  a  thorough- 
"  classical  with  a  thorough  commercial  education  appear  insur- 
*'  .mountable,"  the  first  reason  assigned  is  *'  sensitiveness  on  the 
"  subject  of  mixture  with  boys  from  lower  ranks  of  society, 
(0  Report,       "  because  they  are  neighbours  as  well  as  8choolfellows.'X^)    ^ 
VoL  I.  p.  181.  the  interval  of  27  years  which  has  elapsed  s^iuce  those  words- 

were  written, ''  the  social  difficulty,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,, 
has  become  less,  on  the  whole,  in  many  places ;  partly  through 
general  social  causes,  partly  through  causes  connected  with  the 
newer  developments  of  education.  For  instance,  when  a  parent, 
who  could  afiord  to  send  his  son  to  a  more  expensive  school,, 
chooses  to  send  him  to  an  elementary  or  higher  grade  elementary 
school,  he  clearly  cannot  complain  of  the  associations  into  which 
his  eon  is  brought,  and  the  idea  of  social  mixture  for  educa- 
tional purposes  thus  gradually  gains  a  qualified  acceptance. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  at  great  centres  of  population,, 
especially  in  the  north  of  England,  that  the  "  social  difficulty  " 
'  most  decidedly  tends  to  diminish.  In  many  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  it  still  exists  in  considerable  strength,  and  is  likely 
to  die  hard.  It  is  right  to  remember  that,  however  desirable  from, 
an  educational  point  of  view  the  extinction  of  social  exclusive- 
ness  may  be,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  justified.  A  parent 
who  has  reason  to  think  that  his  children,  if  sent  to  a  certain 
school,  will  run  the  risk  of  acquiring  habits  of  speech  or 
behaviour  which  might  be  disadvantageous  to  them  afterwards, 
is  entitled  to  decline  such  a  risk.  This  remark  does  not 
apply  to  cases — still,  unfortunately,  not  rare— in  which  the 
objection  is  founded,  not  on  anything  in  the  character  or 
manners  of  the  pupils,  but  simply  on  the  status  of  their  parents. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  resolve  to  avoid  contact 
with  social  inferiors  is  usually  most  inflexible  where  the  social 
distinction  is  narrowest.  The  objection  is  much  more  often  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  than  on  that  of  the  boys  or  girls. 
One  thing  is  clear ;  this  difficulty  is  pre-eminently  a  problem 
wliich  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  the  light  of  local  knowledge. 
It  may  be  acute  in  one  place  and  non-existent  in  another  10 
miles  off*^.^It  will  be  for  the  local  authority  to  decide  what 
arrangements  should  be  made  in  this  respect. 

ivmccriovis      ^^'  With  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  schools,  it  has  long 
bbcohdabt     been  the  steady  aim  of  educational  legislation  in  England  to 
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remove  aU  just  causes  of  offence  or  frictioD,  and  to  secure,  as  far 
as  possible,  that  differences  of  religious  belief  shall  not  unduly 
restrict  the  diffusion  of  educational  benefits.  Thus  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1860  gives  power  to  trustees  of  endowed  schools 
to  admit  children  not  belonging  to  the  denomination  with  which 
the  schodi  may  be  connected ;  provided  that  the  instrument  of 
foundation  does  not  expressly  forbid.  (The  nine  great  public 
schools,  and  some  others,  are  exempt  from  this  Act.)  The 
Public  Schools  Act  of  1868  enables  governing  bodies  to  make> 
alter,  or  annul  regulations  with  a  view  to  the  case  of  boys  whose 
parents  or  guardians  may  wish  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  school  The  Endowed  Schools 
Act  of  1869  requires  that  ev^ry  scheme  for  a  school  shall  contain 
a  provision  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  1889,  provides  that  in  a  school  aided  out  of  the  local  rate 
no  student  receiving  technical  or  manual  instruction  shall  be 
required  to  attend  any  religious  observance  or  teaching. 

There  has  also  been  during  the  last  half  century  a  marked 
growth  of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  on  such  matters.  In 
Rnglish  Se^ndary  Education,  **  the  religious  difficulty  "  is  now 
extremely  rare.  Evidence  supplied  by  the  actual  working  of 
schools,  and  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  abundantly 
proves  this.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  latent  uneasiness.  Bather  there  seems 
to  be  some  consciousness  that  this  difficulty  is  always  a 
possible  contingency;  and  perhaps  that  very  feeling  is  not 
without  its  value  as  a  partial  safeguard  against  the  danger  which 
it  apprehends. 


Some  CONSIDERATIONS  relating  especially  to  the 
Secondary  Education  of  Girls. 

86.  Since  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  made  their  report    i5SSB?nr 
in  1868,  there  has  probably  been  more  change  in  the  condition  of  educatiow  of 
the  Secondary  Education  of  girls  than  in  any  other  department  ^*"' 

of  education.  The  report  of  that  Commission,  the  action  of  the 
universities  in  regard  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  and 
other  causes,  have  produced  an  effect  which  is  giadually  pervading 
all  classes  of  the  community ;  and,  through  this  or  other  causes 
the  idea  that  a  girl,  like  a  boy,  may  be  fitted  by  education  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  a  more  useful  member  of 
society,  has  become  more  widely  diffused.  The  supply  of  good 
6chools  for  girls  is  now  far  larger  than ,  it  was  25  years  ago. 
Private  school  s  have  very  much  improved,  schools  for  girls, 
under  public  management,  have  sprung  into  existence,  and 
many  parents,  of  the  richer  classes,  who  would  formerly  have 
employed  private  governesses,  now  send  their  daughters  to 
day  schools  or  boardSng  schools. 

86.  The  increase  in  the  supply  of  good  public  secondary  schools    EirDowMBKTft 
for  girls  has  probably  been  both  an  effect  and  a  cause  of  the     '"^^  ^""- 
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great  change  in  public  opinion  as  regards  their  education.     This 

increase  is  due  partly  to  the  action  of  the  Endowed  Schools 

Commission  and  Charity  Commission  in  restoring  to  the  nse  of 

girls  educational  endowments  originally  intended  for  them,  and 

in  directing  the  application  to  the  education  of  girls  of  a  share 

of  those  not  specially  appropriated  to  boys.     It  is  perhaps  to  be 

regretted  that  more  has  not  been  done  in  this  direction.     This^ 

however,  is  a  defect  for  which  the  backward  state  of  public 

opinion,  and  not  the  Charity  Commission,  is  to  blame.     The 

Commissioners  of  1864  mention  only  12  endowed  schools  fbr  girls 

in  England  (exclusive  of  Monmouthshire).     There  are  now  some 

80  girls'  schools  giving  Secondary  Education  in  accordance  with 

far  ^edb       schcmes  established  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts ;(>)   and 

Charity  Com-    there  are  other  endowments  under  those  Acts  which  are,  or 

mission,  Vol.     under  certain   circumstances   may  become,  available    for    the 

IX.  p.  200.       Secondary  Education  of  girls. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  modern   benefactions  are   concerned,   the 

prospects     of    higher    education    for    girls    and    women    are 

O  42nd  Rep.    exceptionally  good.     In  their  latest  Report,(*)  the  Charity  Com- 

Commissioners  ^^^sioners  irfter  giving  a  list  of  gifts  of  l,000t.  and  upwards  in 

pp.  12-17.      '  the  last  20  years,  make  the  followiog  remarkable  comment : — 

''  As  to  one  particular  branch  of  Educational  Endowments^ 
"  namely,  that  for  the  advancement  of  the  Secondary  and 
"  Superior  Education  for  Girls  and  Women  it  may  be  anticipated 
"  that  future  generations  will  look  back  to  the  period  immedi- 
"  ately  following  upon  the  Schools  Inquirj^  Commission  and  the 
"  consequent  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  as  marking 
"  an  epoch  in  the  creation  and  application  of  Endowments  for 
"  that  branch  of  Education  similar  to  that  which  is  marked,  for 
'*  the  Education  of  Boys  and  Men,  by  the  Heformation 

^pEiBTiiT  87.  Another  fruitful  source  of  increase  in  public  Secondary 
GiBLs.  Education  for  girls  has  been  the  establishment  of  proprietary 
schools  on  commercial  principles — ^sometimes  by  purely  local 
companies,  sometimes  by  companies  extending  their  operations 
over  the  whole  country  or  large  districts.  The  most  important 
of  the  latter  class  are  the  Qiils  Public  Day  School  Company, 
and  the  Church  Schools  Compcmy.  which  between  them  own 
60  schools.  Proprietary  schools  have  generally  been  established 
and  managed  by  persons  genuinely  interested  in  education ;  and 
their  success,  at  least  in  districts  where  the  population  suffices  to 
maintain  a  large  school,  has  been  very  remarkable.  They  have, 
moreover,  led  to  the  establishment,  in  some  places,  of  good 
proprietary  and  private  schools  conducted  on  the  same  lines. 

The  fees  in  the  schools  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  range 
genei-ally  from  nine  to  fifteen  guineas  per  annum,  and  the 
education  is  continued,  when  desired,  up  to  the  age  of  19. 
Proprietary  schools,  giving  a  less  expensive  education  at  a 
lower  fee,  have  been  less  successful;  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  improving  both  the  demand  for^ 
and  the  supply   of^  schools  for  girls  leaving  school  at  about 
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16  and  unable  to  pay  a  high  fee.  Bat,  while  this  is  a 
serious  want,  there  is  also  a  certain  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  the  more  expensive  kind  of  high  school — that,  namely, 
which  can  give  the  very  beet  teaching,  and  enough  of  it,  in 
aU  subjecta  A  better  staff  is  required  for  this  purpose  than 
can  be  paid  out  of  an  average  expenditure  of  about  ISL  per 
pupil.  There  are  very  few  girls'  schools  in  which  the  cost  is  so 
high  as  182.  or  20L  per  head  ;  but  their  popularity  shows  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  them,  even  at  self-supportibg  fees.(^) 

88.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  places  where  the  supply  of 
public  Secondary  Education  of  the  fii*st  and  second  grade  taken 
together  is  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  for  boys  and  for  girls  {e.g., 
Birmingham,  Exeter,  Thetford)  the  demand  for  the  two  sexes  is 
about  equal.  As  regards  education  ending  at  about  14  or  15, 
it  is  more  diflScult  to  judge.  There  is  little  public  provision  of 
education  of  this  kind  outside  of  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  with  ex-standard  classea  In  most  places  where  such 
ex-standard  classes  exist  they  are  less  attended  by  girls  than 
by  boys ;  but  whether  this  is  because  the  girls  are 
wanted  at  home,  or  because  education  is  thought  to  be  lees 
remimerative  for  girls  than  for  boys,  or  because  the  girls  are 
educated  elsewhere,  or  for  all  these  reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  Secondflury  Education  required  by  girls  of  the  industrial 
classes  will  necessarily  differ  in  some  respects  from  that  required 
by  boys  of  the  same  classes.  But  it  is  undesirable  that  this 
difference  should  be  so  emphasised  as  to  obscure  the  aim 
eommon  to  Secondary  Education  for  boys  and  girls  alike. 
There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  diveigent  views  of  this  question. 
In  one  ^dew,  practical  utility  is  paramount :  the  girl  is  to  be 
trained  for  domestic  duties,  as  the  boy  is  trained  for  some 
definite  calling.  In  the  other  view,  the  first  ai^i  is  a  true 
education  of  the  mind,  for  girl  and  boy  alike  ;  and  the  special 
requirements  of  the  industrial  classes  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  subordinated  to  that  aim.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
recognition  of  this  principle  that  the  girl,  like  the  boy,  should 
receive  some  special  instruction  in  the  subjects  demanded  by 
her  special  circumstances. 

89.  Of  the  grants  made  to  secondary  schools  by  local  autho- 
rities under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  by  far  the  larger 
share  goes  to  boys ;  though  the  value  of  the  grant  per  head  is 
m  many  instances  the  same  for  the  girl  as  for  the  boy.  With 
regard  to  the  scholarships  provided  by  the  local  authorities, 
girls  are  in  some  cases  excluded ;  in  others,  they  enter  for  an 
open  competition  with  the  boys ;  in  others,  again,  the  scholarships 
are  definitely  appoitioned  between  the  two  sexes.  Where  this 
last  rule  obtains,  it  is  common  tc  find  that  three-fourths  are 
reserved  for  the  boys,  and  one-fourth  for  the  girls ;  or  two- 
thirds  and  one-third  respectively.  Bristol  gives  36  senior 
scholarships  to  boys,  and  15  to  girls;  while  of  the  junior 
scholarships,  90  are  for  boys,  and  15  for  girb.     In  London  the 
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intention  of    the    Technical   Education    Board   was    to    allot 

scholarships  in  equal  proportions  to  boys  and  girls.     But  as  the 

numbers  of  boys  competing  was  double  that  of  girls,  the  Board 

decided   to  grant  two  thirds  to  boys  and  one-third  to  girls. 

There  were,   however,  a  few  special    scholarships    for    girls 

<0  Ev.  of  Mr.  only.(*)     Experience  will  probably  show  what  the  best  division 

Sidney  Webb,   between  the  two  sexes  is  in  each  district,  but  there  is  no  doubt 

Q.  2580.  ^jj3^^  fQj.  girls,  as  for  boys,  scholarsbips  are  needed  both  (1)  to 

enable  the  cleverer  girls  (a)  to  enter  secondary  schools,  (b)  to 
prolong  their  stay  in  them,  and  (c)  to  proceed  to  the  universities 
or  other  places  of  higher  education ;  and  (2)  to  serve  as  a  stimulus 
to  Secondary  Education  and  help  tj  keep  up  the  standard. 

The  need  of  more  scholarships  to  the  universities  is  much 
felt  by  girls'  schools,  more  especially  by  the  proprietary  schools. 
There  is  also  a  need  of  some  scholarships  sufficiently  large 
in  amount  to  cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  whole  cost  of  a  girls* 
university  education.  The  St.  Dunstan's  scholarships  are  at 
present  the  only  ones  on  this  scale,  and  it  is  understood  that 
even  these  are  not  to  be  continued. 

Mnxs  Schools.      90.  A  few  words  may  be  added  here  on  the  question  of  mixed 

schools.  Mixture  is  the  rule  in  higher  grade  elementary  and 
ex-standard  schools,  and  mixed  elementary  schools  are  becoming 
more  numerous  in  England.  Such  schools  ordinarily  have  men 
at  their  head ;  and  an  apprehension  has  been  expressed  that  the 
average  quality  of  the  elementary  schoolmistress  may  be  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  headmistress  is,  in 
this  case,  closed  to  her.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  at  least  one 

>fix  Tr     T^-x      instance  of  a  headmistress  who  has  several  assistant  masters 

(*)  Mrs.  Kit-  J       1.      /Kv 

cheiier,Vl.       Under  her.(«) 

p.  807.  Ip   preparatory  schools,   boys  and  girls   arc   not   generally 

taught  together  after  the  age  of  eight.  Cases  occur,  however 
(•)  lb.  p.  304.  ^^  which  they  can  be  very  successftilly  taught  together  up  to 
O  MiM  C.  L.  12,f )  or  even  13  or  14.0  There  aie  also  instances  of  mixed 
Kennedy,  grammar  schools.  In  such  a  school,  described  by  one  of  our 
VII.  p.  328.  Assistant  Commissioners,  the  ages  of  the  children  appeared  to 
OMw. Kit-  vary  "from  11  to  17;  there  were  no  small  chiHren.'X^j  Of 
p780?^  the  40  pupils,  16  were  girls.     It  would  appear  that,  though  the 

"  mixed"  system  will  in  England  be  usually  confined  to  elemen- 
tary education,  there  are  cases  in  which  its  use  for  Secondary 
Education  is  practicable,  and  has  been  successful.  In  small 
places  a  considerable  gain,  not  only  in  economy,  but  in  educa- 
tional efficiency,  may  sometimes  be  secured  by  having  one  school 
rather  than  two. 

Summary. 

I     91.  A  general  survey  of  Secondary  Education,  as  it  now  exists 
:in  England,  appears  to  sho^  that  the  first  problems  to  be  solved 
j  are  those   of   organisation.     Large   powers   are  already  distri- 
buted among  the  various  separate  agencies  which   deal   with 
particular  parts  of  Secondary  Education.     It  is  not  so  much  the 
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CDdensiozi  of  those  powers,  as  the  harmoninng  of  the  agencies 
which  exerciese  them,  that  is  urgently  required.  The  first  need 
'is  for  greater  unity  of  control.  Local  authorities  are  required, 
which  shall  be  responsible  for  all  Secondary  (including  Tech- 
nical) Education  within  their  respective  areas.  There  should 
be  also  Oge^nj^dljdl^h^P^'  which,  while  leaving  due  freedom 
of  action  to  the  local  bodies,  could  supervise  the  general  inte- 
rests of  Secondary  Education  in  England  as  a  whole. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  secondary  schools,  the  first 
principle  should  be  to  utilise  every  existing  element  of  the 
.supply  which  is  (or  can  be  made)  good  of  its  kind.  It  will  be 
desirable,  for  example,  to  utilise  all  those  private  schools  (but 
those  alone)  which  are  really  efficicDt,  and  which  accept  the 
public  tests  of  efficiency.  Where  the  provision  of  schools  is 
deficient,  it  is  probable  that  existing  resources  would  go  far 
towards  supplying  the  deficiency,  if  the  funds  |now  under  the 
control  of  local  authorities  for  the  purpoi$es  of  technical 
iosb*uctioa  were  made  applicable  to  Secondary  Education 
generally.  Something  might  also  be  gained  if,  in  some  cases, 
the  conditions  under  which  educational  endowments  are  now 
applied  could  be  made  more  elastic.  Schools  of  the  first  grade, 
for  boys  at  least,  already  exist  in  sufficient  number,  or  nearly 
so.  The  deficiency  which  seems  to  be  most  general  is  in  the 
supply  of  second  grade  and  third  grade  schools,  at  a  price 
sufficiently  low  to  place  them  within  reach  of  parents  of  limited 
means.  The  rapid  growth  and  success  of  higher  grade  board 
schools,  especially  in  great  towns,  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
demand  for  third  grade  Secondary  Education  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  doing  much  to  meet  this 
demand  in  many  places  ;  but  they  cannot  satisfy  the  whole  of  it, 
and  proprietary  schools  cannot  supply  such  education  at  the 
requisite  price,  unless  they  receive  aid  in  some  form. 

In  rural  districts  the  problem  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  will 
be  cousidered  in  later  paragraphs  of  this  Report. 

In  organising  the  supply  of  schools,  it  will  be  of   the  utmost 

importance    to   provide   adequately   for   the  literary   type    of 

Secondary  Education  no   less  than  for  the  scientific  and  the 

technical.       Many    of    the    older     grammar    schools    require 

judicious  aid  to  render  them  efficient. 

The  means  of  transferring  pupils  of  promise  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  place  of  education  need  to  be  increased ;  and  in  doing 
this  care  should  be  taken  not  to  close  the  upward  path  against 
such  pupils  at  too  early  an  age. 

The  problem  of  securing  that  each  kind  of  school  shall 
perform  its  proper  function,  without  unduly  trespassing  on 
the  province  of  another,  will  become  less  difficult  when  the 
Secondary  Education  of  a  given  area  is  supervised  by  a  single 
local  authority,  which  can  have  recourse  to  the  advice  and 
support  of  the  central  authority.  Between  a  lower  and  a  higher 
jjchool  of  the  same  type  there  is  a  margin  of  common  ground 
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within  which  a  certain  measure  of  "  overlapping "  is  not  only 
permissible  but  necessary.  The  "  overlapping  "  which  ought  to 
be  prevented  is  that  which  occurs  when  a  school,  or  higher 
institution,  undertakes  work  foreign  to  its  own  type. 

The  training  of  secondary  teachers  should  be  systematic 
and  thorough.  At  present  the  absence  of  such  training  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  injuriously  affect  Secondary  Education. 

In  every  phase  of  secondary  teaching,  the  first  aim  should  be 
to  educate  the  mind,  and  not  merely  to  convey  information.  It 
is  a  fundamental  fault,  which  pervades  many  parts  of  the 
secondary  teachmg  now  given  in  England,  that  the  sabject 
(literary,  scientific,  or  technical)  is  too  often  taught  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  has  little  or  no  educational  value.  The  largest 
of  the  problems  which  concern  the  future  of  Secondary 
Education  is  how  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that  in  all  schools 
and  in  every  branch  of  study  the  pupils  shall  be  not  only 
instructed  but  educated.  The  degree  in  which  tliis  object  may 
be  attained  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
autliorities  who  prescribe  the  qualifications  to  be  required  in 
teachers,  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  work  is  to  be  tested. 
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Fart  III. 

Beview  of  Evidence,  with  Discussion  of 
Suggestions  made  by  certain  Witnesses* 


Introduction. 

Jn  the  preceding  sections  of  oar  Report  we  have  dealt  with 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  Secondary  Education  in 
England.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  evidence  which  has 
been  submitted  to  us  by  our  witnesses,  and  the  changes, 
legislative  and  Administrative,  which  they  have  suggested. 

1.   We    have    examined   85    witnesses,  who    were  selected     wm 
either  because  of  their  special  experience,  or  because  of  their    "^"'■^' 
representative  character ;  and  the  evidence  which  they  gave  has, 
of  course,  a  corresponding  value  and  signiecance.     The  Charity 
Commission  was  represented,  not  only  on  the  side  of  its  policy 
and  action  relative  to  secondary  schools,  by  Sir  George  Young 
and  Mr.  Richmond,  but  also,  as  regaids  its  legal  status,  general 
work,  and  administrative  responsibilities,  by  Lord  Justice  (now 
Lord)  Davey,  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.   Fearon.      Its  relation  to   Parliament  and  the    Education 
Office  was  represented  by  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  while  Mr. 
H.  J.  Roby  was  able   to  speak  from   his   experience  both   as 
Secretary  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission.     From  those  engaged  in 
administrative  and  educational  work  under  the  Vice-ft-esidont 
of    the    Council,  we    had  the    Science    and   Ait  Department 
represented    by   the   Secretary,    Sir    John    Donnelly,   by   the 
Director  of  Science,  Captain  Abney,  and  by  Messrs.  C.  A  Buck- 
master  and  Q.  R.  Redgrave,  Senior  Inspectors ;  the  Education 
Department  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  George)  Kekewich,  the  Secretary, 
the  Senior  Inspector,  the  Reverend  T.  W.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Bamett. 
But  we  conceived  that  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  possess  ourselves 
of  the  opinions  of  men  who  had  experience  in  connexion  with 
those  local  authorities  whose  special  function  it  was,  or  whose 
incidental  duty  it  had  become,  to  deal  with  education,  whether 
elementary  or  secondary.     We,  therefore,  appealed  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards,  and  they  sent  to  us  representatives  of 
important  and  typical  boards,  in  Lancashire  and  in  Yorkshire,  in 
Devonshire  and  in  the  Midlands ;  and  to  these  were  added  later,  by 
special  invitation,two  leading  members  of  the  London  School  Board. 
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We  also  heard  witnesfies  who  might  be  said  to  represent  typicaF 
county  councils,  belonging  to  different  quarters  of  the  country,  each 
with  its  own  special  characteristics,  like  Somerset,  Surrey,  Norfolk, 
Lancashire,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  who  could 
tell  us  of  the  needs  and  difficulties  of  their  respective  districts  ;. 
how  the  councils  conceived  the  needs  were  to  be  satisfied  and  the 
difficulties  overcome,  how  they  had  distributed  the  excise  money 
atod  ha'd  attempted  to  organise  technical  iitetrucAion.  Besides  the 
cptinti&Sj  we  had  also  the  educational  work,  both  as  regards  range 
and  methods,  undertaken  by  the  London  County  Council  and 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  explained  by  the  Chairmen  and 
Directors  of  their  respective  Technical  Committees;  and  what 
maybe  regarded  as  the  official  opinions  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations Association  were  duly  laid  before  us  by  the  President* 
We  also  thought  it  important  to  ascertain  how  the  newer 
university  colleges  had  been  worked  into  the  local  educational 
system,  and  how  they  could  be  used  as  factors  of  its  organi- 
sation and  administration;  and  so  we  were  favoured  with 
evidence  based  on  their  respective  and  different  local  experiences^ 
from  the  principals  of  the  three  colleges  at  Manchester,  Liverp(.)ol, 
and  Leeds,  which  together  constitute  the  Victoria  University, 

While  we  thus  endeavoured  to  find  information  and  guidance 
from  those  engaged  in  the  public  administration  of  education,, 
both  central  and  provincial,  both  rural  and  urban,  we  were  also* 
desifous  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  those  who  were  con- 
cerned with  its  actual  management  and  conduct,  whether  as 
governors  or  proprietors  of  schools,  or  as  head  or  assistant 
teachers.  We  therefore  invited  evidence  from  witnesses  such  as 
Mr.  W.  H.  Stone  and  Miss  Gumey,  Miss  Beale  and  Miss  Cooper,, 
who  could  speak  as  to  the  work  and  province  and  claims  of  pro- 
prietary schools ;  from  the  late  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Olney,  who 
could  inform  us  as  to  the  number^  quality,  efficiency,  achieve- 
ments, and  claims  ol  private  schools ;  from  Mr.  Vardy  and  Dr. 
PercivaJ  (now  Bishop  of  Hereford),  who  were  able,  respectively,, 
to  represent,  the  one  an  endowed  grammar  school  foundation,, 
which  had  been  developed  into  a  complete  system  of  first  and 
second  grade  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls,  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  a  great  city,  and  the  other,  an  endowed  public 
boarding  school  of  the  first  class,  with  a  local  as  well  as 
a  national  character.  But  the  Commission  was  from  the 
first  especially  anxious  to  see  education  from  the  teachers 
point  of  view,  and  to  study  both  legislation  and  €idministra- 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  end  to  be  achieved,  viz.,  the  creation  of 
the  conditions  needed  to  enable  both  master  and  scholar  to  do 
the  best  possible  work.  We  were  not  favoured  by  any  repre- 
sentative from  the  Conference  of  Headmasters,  but  they  submitted 
to  us  an  instructive  memorandum  interpreted  by  the  report  of  a 
no  less  instructive  debate.  And  we  had  representatives  from  the 
associations  both  of  Head  and  of  Assistant  Masters,  as  also  from- 
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those  of  Head  and  of  AfisistMit  Mistresses,  from  the  College  of 
Preceptors^  from  the  Teachers'  Guild,  from  the  Association 
of  the  Headmasters  of  Higher  Board  and  Organised  Science 
Schools^  and  from  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  besides  several 
masters  who  had  some  special  experience  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  the  Commission.  Again,  as  legislation  and  organisation  would 
be  helpless  without  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  teachers,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  professional  conduct,  we 
also  invited  evidence  Irom  witnesses  like  Canon  Daniel,  Ifiss 
Hughes,  and  Miss  Woods,  who  seemed  peculiarly  qualified  to 
explain  to  us  what  were  conceived  to  be  the  best  methods  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  for  the  creation  of  an  adequate  and 
significant  register.  We  further  took  pains  to  find  witnesses  such 
as  Mr.  Augustus  Steward,  Mr.  Halstead,  and  Mr.  Peaker,  competent 
to  speak  as  to  the  best  methods  of  reaching  and  helping  those 
classes  who  depend  on  scholarships  for  almost  everything  they 
receive  in  the  way  of  Secondary  Education.  And  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Scotland  we  have  sought  to  learn  how  such  education 
can  be  eflBiciently  tested,  as  well  as  how  it  can  best  be  given  in 
districts  where  secondary  schools  must  of  necessity  be  few.  And 
on  these  points  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  Craik,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  Dr.  John  Kerr,  the 
Senior  Inspector  of  schools  in  Scotland.  We  also  thought  it  well 
to  appeal  to  persons  whose  large  and  exceptional  experience 
might  help  us  to  co-ordinate  the  facts  and  correlate  the  often 
raflier  intractably  opposed  forces  with  which  we  have  had  to 
deal,  and  here  we  lie  under  special  obligation  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Mr.  Roby,  and  Dr.  Percival. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses,  we  have  also 
bad  various  memoranda  submitted  for  our  consideration.     Re- 
presentative members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Victoria,  and  Durham,  as  well  as  of  the  colleges  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  have  contributed  special  papers  for   our 
information  and  guidance.    Memoranda  have  also  been  supplied 
to  us  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Stevenson,  the  Fourth  or  Parliamentary  Charity 
Commissioner,  on  the  relation  of  the  Charity  Commission  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  Education  Department ;   by  gentlemen 
experienced  in  the  educational  work  of  county  councils,  and 
the    special    needs    and    difficulties    of    rural     districts,    like 
Mr.    Charles    Dyke    Acland ;     from    governors    of     endowed 
schools,  like   Dr.  Michael  Sadler ;  fix)m   headmasters  like    Mr. 
Glazebrook,    who  knows  both  a  great  grammar   and  a  great 
boarding  school ;  from  headmistresses,  like  the  late  Miss  Buas, 
whose   memorandum  was,   we   believe,   her   last   public   word 
on    behalf   of  the    cause  she  had  so  long  and  so    devotedly 
seized;   from   teachers  of  organised   science   schools,  like   Mr. 
Scotson  and  Mr.  Bidgood ;  from  authorities  in  both  the  science 
.and  the  art  of  education,  like   Professors   Simon   Laurie   and 
James  Sully,  Mr.  Fitoh,  and  Canon  Moore  Ede.     For  a  learned 
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and  most  instructive  memorandum  on  ''  the  History  of  Endowed 
Schools/'  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach^  Assistant  Charity 
Commissioner.  We  have  received  a  memorandum  by  Mi\  J.  J. 
Findlay  on  "  Registration  and  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany," 
and  one  from  Mr.  Herbert  Ward  on  the  "  Training  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers  in  France  " ;  and  several  by  various  friends  in 
our  own  Colonies  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
condition  and  organisation  of  education  in  their  respective 
countnoR.  Several  members  of  our  own  body  have  also  aided 
us  by  embodying  the  results  of  their  personal  enquiries  and 
knowledge  in  separate  memoranda ;  and  here  we  would  acknow- 
ledge as  not  least  important  the  contributions  made  by  our 
secretary,  whether  as  the  fruit  of  his  work  at  the  Charity 
Commission  or  of  iiis  special  experience  as  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  Wales. 
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3.  We  propose  to  deal  with  the  evidence  and  proposals  before  us 
under  the  following  heads : — 


A. — Central  Authority. 
B. — Local  Authority. 
C. — Schools. 
D. — Scholarships. 


E. — ^Finance- 
F. — Teachers. 

G. — Universities  and  Secondary 
Education. 


4.  The  problem  before  us  is  strictly  limited  and  defined  by 
the  state  of  things  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  Report 
and  its  historical  causes.  So  much  lias  been  done  for  educa- 
tion that  still  more  must  be  done,  and  the  thing  that  most  needs 
to  be  done  is  to  correlate  and  harmonise  the  forces  and  agencies 
already  at  work.  We  have  to  do  with  a  field  a^refidy  occupied, 
and  the  occupancy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  of  no  ordinary  sort.  It  is 
full  of  resources,  national  grants  given  on  the  most  varied 
conditions,  distributed  through  all  sorts  Of  bodies,  local  rates 
applied  under  many  names  to  many  things,  endowments,  ancient 
and  modem,  some  more,  others  less  restricted  in  their  scope^ 
some  devoted  to  mixed,  others  to  purely  educational,  purposes  ; 
it  is  full  of  agents,  agencies,  institutions,  authorities,  local  and 
national,  provincial  and  special,  almost  all  independent  in  origin, 
unconnected  in  working,  often  occasional  in  purpose ;  and  the 
problem  which  has  in  consequence  been  set  the  Commission  is 
this :  To  discover  how  all  these  could  be  so  co-ordinated  as  to  be 
made  contributory  to  a  common  end.  In  other  words,  How  can 
the  sporadically  created  and  unorganised  Secondary  Education 
of  England  be  organised  into  an  efficient  and  satisfactory  system  ? 

The  limits  within  which  we  have  had  to  seek  a  solution  are 
obvious  enough.  We  could  not  deliberate  and  advise  as  if 
the  financial  resources  at  the  connnand  of  education  were 
unlimited,  or  as  if  those  to  be  used  in  its  service  had  never 
been  assigned  hy  deeds  of  private  persons  or  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. We  could  not  proceed  as  if  the  varied  bodies  con- 
cerned with  it,  whether  governors  of  endowed  schools,  county  or 
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borough  conncUs,  school  boards  or  technical  instmetion  com- 
mittees,  had  no  rights  or  interest  in  it,  no  recognised  function 
and  no  legislative  sanction.    Nor  could  we  act  as  if  there  were 
no  persons  who  had,  at  their  own  hazard,  undertaken  edaca« 
tional  work  and  achieved  results  that  even  those  most  jealous  of 
its  good  name  would  confess  to  be  excellent.     Nor  could  we 
frame  recommendations,  or  draw  conclusions,  as  if  the  men  who 
educate  were  by  their  very  profession  disqualified  from  exercising 
any  legal  or  constitutional  functions  on  behalf  of  the  cause  in 
whose  service  their  lives  are  spent.     But  if  the  occupancy  of  the 
field  created  our  difficulties,  it  has  also  supplied  us  witii  some 
much-needed  guidance.     We  did  not  begin  our  work  on  virgin 
soil,  and  had  no  need  to  labour  at  an  d  priori  system.    Such  a 
system  would,  under  the  actual  conditions,  have  been  in  the  very 
degree  that  it  was  theoretically  perfect  really  impracticable.    But 
Secondary  Education,  especially  as  it  exists  in  England,  is  not  a 
thing  which  suggests  or  permits  bailding  in  the  air,  even  had  we 
been  so  inclined,  and  in  the  experiences  of  the  very  bodies  whicb 
created  our  diiiiculties  we  found,  as  we  have  just  indicated, 
excellent  counsellors.     The  bodies  were  too  varied  to  have  a 
uniform,  or  equal,  or  even  consistent  experience,  and  so  their 
counsels    were    as    often     discordant    as     harmonious.       The 
experiences,  indeed »  of  highly  specialised  experts,  who  yet  differ 
in  office,  function,  standpoint,  and  aim,  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  yield  so  peaceable  a  fruit  as  an  identical  policy  or  plan,  for  if 
doctors  differ  in  their  diagnosis  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  in  their 
remedies.     But,  happily,  in  this  case  there  was  helpfulness  in 
the  very  differences ;  they  compelled  us  to  deliberate  and  discuss 
at  every  step  in  our  progress,  to  have  the  quality  of  caution  as 
well  as  courage ;  to  feel  that  to  every  conclusion,  however  well 
weighed  or  carefully  formed,  various  alternatives  were  possible, 
while   the   responsibility,   alike   for  the  whole  and  for  all   its 
several  parts,  was  all  the  more  manifestly  that  of  the  Commission 
alone.     Yet  we  gladly  recognise  the  benefit  we  have  received 
through  having  had  to  study  our  problem  in  the  mixed  lights  of 
so  many  and  so  varied  specialised  experiences. 

A. — ^THfr  Central  AuxHORixr. 

5.  This  authority,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  existence,     wu as  n  » 
is  at  present  represented  by  the  various  Departments  whose  ^^^^^^  ^°  ~ 
spheres  and  functions  have  akeady  been  described-(^)    What  we  ^*^  ^'  ^"^ 
have  here   to  recognise  is  mainly  this :    These   Departments, 
because  of  their  occasional  origin,  of  the  different  and  not  always 
compatible  functions  conferred  upon  them  by  occasional  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  want  of  organic  connexion  and  action,  have 
an  ill-defined   relation   to  Secondary   Education,  involving  as 
the  too  frequent  result  an  inconsistent  and  expensive  pdicy. 
Hence   our  problem  here  is:    to   evolve   out   of   these  inde« 
pendent  and  overlapping  Departments  one  properly  constituted 
and  organised   Central  Authority,  sufficiently  strong  and  en- 
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lightened  to  secnre  the  effective  and  intelligent  supervision  of  local 
bodies  and  institutions  taking  part  in  Secondary  Instruction,  to 
ensure  the  proper  application  of  public  funds,  the  conservation 
and  adaptation  of  educational  endowments,  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  claims,  the  due  recognition  of  existing  agencies,  the 
supplying  of  clearly  ascertained  deficiencies,  the  co-ordination 
of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of  various  grades,  the 
assistance  of  local  authorities  needing  information  and  advice — 
in  a  word,  to  effect  the  harmonious  development  of  a  well- 
balanced  system  of  Secondary  Education,  nationalised  without 
centralisation,  organised  without  uniformity. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  points  to  a  Central  Authority 
composed  of  two  constitutents,  the  one  an  administrative 
department  directly  connectod  with  the  executive,  the  other  a 
more  independent  professional  body.  These,  as  is  evident  from 
the  terms  just  used,  are  not  conceived  as  throughout  coincident 
and  coextensive,  but  as  capable  of  being  combined  for  certain 
purposes  while  remaining  separate  and  distinct  for  certain  others. 

The  Minister  of  Education. 

6.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  consensus  of  opinion  on  this 

point : — ^That  in  order  to  constitute  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 

Central  Authority  there  must  be  a  Minister  of  Education,  the 

head  of  a  Department,  responsible  to  Parliament^  with  a  seat 

in  the  Cabinet,  a  Minister  who,  as  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  said, 

0)  11,821.        would  be  a  Secretaiy  of  Stato.(^)     On  this  matter  witnesses  of 

(2)  143, 145       all   orders,   Charity   Commii5sioners,(^)   Government   officials,(*) 

(Sir  George       schoolmaster8,(*)  representatives  of  local  authorities,(*)  and  states- 

10^864,10,872,  nien,(^)  were  agreed.     They  were  agreed,  also,  that  as  he  was  to 

11,427-8,  be   responsible  he   must  be  supreme,Q  though  his   supremacy 

11,432,17,465.  ^^^  ^^^  always  heartily  or  willingly  accepted.     This  general 

11 805-6.^'       agreement  was  made  the  more  significant  by  an  occasional  voice 

C)  5830  (Dr.    of  protest,  or  of  dissent  more  or  less  qualified.     Thus  Mr.  Brown, 

Poole),  7541-4.  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  would  allow  the 

5^8  ^^118      Minister  to  be  President  of  the  Council  of  Education  only  provided 

<*)  4319-20,     ^^  were  "  to  take  the  advice  *of  that  body  and  to  act  upon  it."(*) 

5385,  9851, '     The  Bishop  of  London,  whose  position  was  one  with  which  many 

5821, 18,449,     secondary  teachers  would  probably  agree,  thought  that  the  cen- 

Butcfc^^^^'     tral  authority  would  be  better  "dissociated  from  any  particular 

3285-90.  "  Ministry ;  '*  its  "  policy  ought  not  to  change  with  the  Ministry 

<*)  6260,  of    the  day."(*)     Later,  indeed,   he    recognised,    in  agreement 

11,820-5.  yf\x\x  his  own  reading  of  the  Report  of  the   Schools  Enquiry 

7585.     '        *  Commission,  that    were  there  a  Minister  of  Education  it  was 

C)  9343-5,       *'  inevitable "   that    "  he    should   be   President  of    the   Central 

•9533.  "  >\uthority,"(^^)  but  while  thinking  it  out  of  the  question  to 

(9)  4102.  «  exclude  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  as  things 

^\^  looo  "  M^^Y^  now  going,"(")  he  yet  saw  the  obvious  disadvantage  of 

^,j?  4921*         through  him  "  letting  in  upon  education,  which  ought   to  be  a 

"       '         "  steady  thing,  all  the  fluctuations  of  political  partiea'X^^)    -^^^ 

he  very  much  deprecated  the  possibility  of  Secondary  Education, 
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if  placed  under  a  Minister,  *^  being  managed  on  the  same  cen- 
tralised system  as  primary .'X^)  Th^^  is  ^  possible  though  a  (i)  4Ha.  . 
remote  risk,  balanced  by  an  immediate  and  permanent  gaii^ 
For  we  believe  that  education  has  more  chance  of  a  vigorous 
and  a  beneficent  life  if  treated  as  a  public  question  than  were 
ft  allowed  to  become  the  concern  of  a  special  order ;  and  it  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  our  problem  to  find  the  means  by  which 
public  control  and  educational  policy,  instead  of  counteracting, 
may  supplement  and  fortify  each  other. 

But  besides  the  educational,  there  was  another  objection  to  a 
Minister  based  upon  considerations  of  a  more  distinctly  political 
character.     Thus  the  Bishop  of  London  did  not  approve  the  State 
^d  that  had  as  its  inseparable  adjunct  parliamentary  control, 
iihough  he  recognised  the  need  of  rate  aid(^)  for  certain  purposes,  (*)  3839, 
such  as  scholarships  and  buildings ;  and  be  held  that  Secondary  4050I3I  ^  ^^' 
Education  was  "something  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents."(')     But  (*)  3752, 3877, 
ihe    representatives   of  the   private    schools  were    here    more  ^^^* 
rigorous.     They  thought  that  Secondary  Education  should  be 
self-supporting,  except  so  far  as  maintained   by  endowments 
already  existing,  and  because  of  the  control  they  exercised(*)  ^*)  9351-5, 
over  such  endowments  they  objected  to  what  they  termed  "  the 
'*  irresponsible  powers  "  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.(*)     Such  C*)  ^^^>  ^345. 
powers,  it  was  held,  ought  not  to  belong  to  a  body  charged  with 
the  care  of  those  endowments  which  are  a  national  concern,  for 
they  have  been  dedicated  to  a  national  good.     But  if  in  this 
case  responsibility  be  so  needful,  it  surely  follows  that  as  the 
tsums  from   national   taxes  and   local   rates   now   being   spent 
on  secondary  and  technical  institutions  exceed   in   amount  the 
income  of  our  educational  endowments,  a  responsible  Minister 
of  Education  is  an  even  greater  necessity  than  a  responsible 
Charity  Commission.     And  in  this  connexion  we  may  recognise 
the  fact   that   the  Minister's  powers  would,   as  the   Bishop  of 
London  admitted,  be  much  limited  by  the  Interposition  of  the 
Jocal  authorities,  and  of  the  governing  bodies,  between  him  and 
the  schools.(®)     On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  well,  in  the  face  of  (*)  4933. 
what  is  now  actual  fact,  to  recognise,  with  Sir  Henry  Longley, 
that  political  control  gees  necessarily  with  the  bestowment  0/ 
public  money.(^)  (0. 1 1,4 1 7. 

7.  It  Tvas  suggested  that  the  Department  should  be  organised  organisatioit 
under  this  Minister,  he  being  assisted  by  a  parliamentary  under      ^me>?op^" 
secretary 9  and  **  a  permanent  oflGlcial"  or  "common  secretary,''    epucatiow. 
''who  would  be  the  head   of  all   departments,*'  with   "under  («)  11,749-57. 
secretaries  at  the  head  of  each  (separate)  department." (*)     He  (»)  Distinct,  sir 
ought   to   have   the   charge   of  education,   both    primary   and  lol^^Jj^Si- 
fiecondary,  though  there  was  division  of  opinicwa  as  to  whether,  ^SILd  dii^ 
while  the  Minister  was  one,  the  Departments  ought  to  remain  cJmpVei/tiic^*'. 
di8tinct.(®)  In  every  case  it  was  held  that  the  Minister  was  to  poraiion,  n,«7, 
be  the  centre  of  unity,  and  generally,  though  not  universally,  Tht«e' however,  • 
that  theiret  should  be  unification  of  all  the  bodies  concerned  with  se1??diffeTOn«i 
fieoondacy  Education.     The  ideas  of  unification  and  how  it  was  raSthM^of 

idea. 
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to  be  accomplished  were  very  varied,  but  the  necessity   wa« 
(>)  Thig  point      admitted  almost  quite  universally.     The  reasons   for   it   wer& 
S^i^  ta?sir    economyX^)  efficiency,(*)  harmony  of  idea  and  purpose,  as  weU 
1^1^'     as  of  legislative  and  administrative  control.(») 
O  ii»82a.  The  organisation  of  the  Department  under  the  Minister  raised 

(»)  18,885-6,    many  most  complicated  questions,  and  this  complexity  was  duly 
saoi,  9857.       reflected  in  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses.     But  we  may  sum  up 

the  results  as  to  the  constituents  of  the  proposed  Department 
under  the  following  heads :  the  Charity  Commission ;  the  Science 
and  Art  Department ;  the  Education  Department. 

The  Chartty  Combossion 
Analysis  of  Evidence, 

PMWB1TTP08I.  8.  The  jurisdiction,  procedure,  functions,  and  policy  of  the 
"coSiStSr  Charity  Commission  have  already  been  de8cribed.(*)  Here  it 
0)  Pt.  II.,  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been,  so  far  as  endowed  schools  are 
^'  ^'  concerned,  the  nearest  approach  we  have  as  yet  had  to  a  Depart- 

ment of  Secondary  Education,  not  only  because  it  has  acted  as 
the  guardian  of  their  funds,  and  issued  and  revised  schemes  for 
their  better  government,  but  also  because  it  has  attempted  a 
measure  of  inspection,  which  is  necessary  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining  '•'  the  working  of  schemes  already  established  under  the 
"  Endowed  Schools  Acts/X*')  It  has  been  explained  *to  us(*)  that 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  the  Commission  may  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  extension  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  judicial 
body  api)ointed,  as  it  were,  to  work  with  delegated  powers 
(•)  Lord  in    a    particxilair    region,   yet    with    administrative    functions 

^oi7'_a  as   well,   which   indeed  are   in   a  degree  the   consequence   or 

application  of  the  judicial;  but  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  it  is  rather  the  delegate  of  Parliament,  and  so  its  functions 
are  more  largely  legislative  than  judicial.  Out  of  this  twofold 
origin  and  constitution  has  come  the  usual  crop  of  anomalies 
and  difficulties.  The  legislative  functions  have  been  affected,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  their  too  intimate  association  with  the  judicial 
body,  and,  on  the  other,  from  their  comparative  independence  of 
the  Ministry  and  the  motive  force  it  could  have  supplied.  On 
the  first  point  Mr.  Roby's  evidence  was  specially  significant. 
The'original  Endowed  Schools  Commission  was  "  the  agent  of  the 
"  Government  of  the  day,"  appointed  to  carry  out  the  ministerial 
policy,  able  to  do  its  work  only  "  in  agreement  with  the  views 
*"  of  the  Education  Department " ;(')  but  the  Act  of  1874  by 
attaching  the  Commissioners  "  to  a  body  which  had  a  certain 
judicial  character,"  gave  them  "  naturally  a  more  independent 
(«)  16,540.       position."(®)     This  change  had  as  its  consequence  an" extremely 

limited  and  fettered"  power  in  the  Minister,  the  Vice-President 

of  the  Council,  who  had  come  to  feel  only  a  sort  of  ywodi- 

O  16,541.       responsibility  for  schemes  he  had  yet  formally  to  "  approve."(*) 

On  the  second  i)oint  Sir  Henry  Longley  and  Mr.  Fearon  were 


15,317-9. 


C)  16,588. 
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alike  emphatic  (^)  :  ibe  Commissioners  had  increasing  difficulty  (0  io>844, 
in  getting  their  endowed  schools  work  done,  more  driving-power  ^*»'*^*'- 
was  needed,  and  this  could  only  come  through  closer  relations 
with  a  Minister.  On  all  hands  it  was  agreed  that  some  change 
was  necessary,  and  that  this  change  must  be  effected  through 
an  alteration  in  the  relations  between  the  Commission  and  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

9.  The  views  of  our  witnesses  may  be  reduced  to  four  tjrpes  or  cmvon 
classes :  the  Charity  Commission  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  ■^o<*»8^»'> 
Minister,  either  (1)  so  far  as  concerns  its  powers  and  jurisdiction 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts ;  or  (2)  so  far  as  it  has  educational,  as 
distinguished  from  legal,  functions  under  either  set  of  Acts  ;  or 
(3)  so  far  as  it  has  concern  with  educational  endowments  under 
either  set  of  Acts ;  or  (4)  simply  as  a  whole. 

(1.)  The  powers  and  jurisdiction    which    the     Commission    tkaitsfbb  of 
possesses  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  should  be  transferred  ^^^iS^^S^'' 
to  the  Department  of  Secondary  Elducation.     Sir  George  Young,  schoom  acts. 
one  of  our  most  importcmt  witnesses,  thought  that  "  the  work  SeoiSe  T^nS"! 
"  would  be  better  done  if  the  central  agency,  for  the  purposes  S2^^rtof thi?* 
"  of  organisation,  were  separated  from  the  Charity  Commission,"  SeiwtCommittee 
and  he  held  that  as  the  endowments  would  be  ''  no  longer  the  oommiMton.^^ 
"  sole  or  even  the  principal  financial  basis  of  organisation,"  it  i^sf'^^^' 
was  better  to  reverse  the  policy  of  1874  and  "  dissociate  the  work  J^^^JJith^he 
"  of  organising  Secondary  Education  from  those  eleemosynary  IS^J^''^^  "*  • 
"  associations  which  properly  belong  to  the  Charity  Commis-  He  woLid  leave 
"  8ion."(^)    The   Bishop   of  London    seemed   to   approve    the  iftLSrid^Sl^ 
separation  of  the  jurisdiction  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  STSilSSid*'  *' 
from  that  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  and  the  closer  con-  J^^*£^^pk*''^** 
nexion  of  what  he  termed    the  '' educational  side"  with  the  moredirectb-in 
*•  Department  of  Education.^)    Mr.  Fitch  wished  to  see  the  Com-  MteMtep!**  ^  ^ 
mission  '^  fused,  so  far  as  the  administration  of  the  Endowed  (')  4927, 
"  Schools    Acts    is    concerned,  with    the    Education   Depart-  ***5-*- 
"  ment,"(*)  though  even  for  the  more  distinctly  legal  questions  ^^  ®^^2- 
he  desired  closer  relations  than  at  present(*)    Sir  mlliam  Hart-  ^'^  8073-«4. 
Dyke  considered  that  "  it  would  be  better  to  transfer  only  the  ^*^  ii»864. 
work "  which  the  Commission    now    carries    out  ''  under  the 
•'  Endowed  Schools  Acts,"(*)  but  he  admitted  that  "  the  whole  ^ 
**  question  was  full  of  difficulties,"^  and  the  course  he  suggested  %;     *®*  ' 
only  "  the  minor  evil."0  ^^  "'®^^- 

(2.)  Sir  Henry  Longley's  line  of  division  was  different  from  gBp^R^Tioy  o» 
the  above ;  he  would  draw  it,  not  between  the  two  orders  of  ^^cxrt^^ 
Acts  which  have  constituted  the  Commission,  but  between  the     Fuvcnova. 
two  kinds  of  work  it  has  been  set  to  do,  the  legal  and  the 
educational.    The  former  he  would  retain,  the  latter  transfer. 
This  means  that  all  the  legal  work,  under  whatever  Act,  would 
remain  with  the   Commission,  but  all  the  educational,  under 
whatever  Act,  would  go   to  the  Departmeni(*)     He   would  (*^  iif447-8o. 
"  defer  absolutely  on  all  matters  of  education  to  the  Depart- 
"  ment,"  Q^)  but  the  Commissioners  would  deal  with  all  legal  ^^  ii>^«i' 
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matters  touching  educational  endowments,  including  such  dis- 
tinctly Endowed  Schools  Commission  work  as  "scheme-making.'*(*) 
He  recognised  the  difficulties,  which  he  thought,  however, 
admitted  of  the  solvitur  amfyidando,  but  he  was  anxious  not 
"  to  state  his  view  dogmatically ,*'(*)  and  only  as  one  that  "  on 
"  the  balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage,"  was  in  his 
judgment  the  better.(*) 

(3.)  Lord  Davey  proposed  the  complete  separation  of  educa- 
tional from  non-educational  charities,  leaving  the  latter  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  transferring  the  former  bodily,  with, 
all  the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  and  responsibilities 
involved  to  the  Education  Department.  As  things  are  at  present 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  once  the  Commissioners  have 
made  a  scheme  for  a  school  or  endowment,  their  functions  cease 
until  occasion  for  a  fresh  scheme  arises;  and  meanwhile  the 
foundation  remains,  like  any  other  charity,  under  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. (*)  But  Lord  Davey  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  there  should  be  complete  transference  of 
all  educational  endowments,  and  "  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
"  should  have  the  whole  control  over  the  administration  of  the 
"  schools  as  well."(^)  Whilst  he  thought  that  it  would  not  "  be 
worth  while  "  to  give  the  legal  and  the  educational  work  to 
different  bodies,  he  would  yet  retain  a  reference  to  the  Charity 
Commission  of  "  questions  involving  judicial  acts  or  the  exercise 
of  judicial  discretion  "(^)  But  his  general  opinion  was  that 
"when  a  trust  had  been  declared  educational,  the  Charity 
"  Commission  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  it ; "  that,  he 
held,  "  would  be  the  simplest  system,"(^) 

(4.)  The  transference  of  the  Charity  Commission  as  a  whole 
to  the  Department  of  State  connected  with  education  was 
strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Fearon  and  Mr.  Roby,  Mr.  Fearon  held 
such  tranference  to  be  necessaiy  for  reasons  both  admini- 
strative and  educational.  The  administrative  reasons  were  based 
on  the  principle  that  all  educational  endowments  are  charitable 
trusts,  and  in  many  cases  so  "  closely  intermixed  "  with  non-educa« 
tional  that  any  attempt  to  separate  tbem  would  create  "  confusion 
and  difficulty."  (®)  The  result  would  be  two  Charity  Commissions 
instead  of  one,  or  the  Education  Office  dealing  with  endowments 
administered  either  by  the  Charity  Commission  or  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Thus  there  are  a  multitude  of  mixed  endowments, 
some  so  intricate!}^  mixed  that  separation  would  be  impossible, 
e.g,,  one  charity  has  seven  alternative  ways  of  spending  its 
income,  "  two  of  which  are  educational,  and  the  other  five  noa- 
educational."  And  as  in  such  cases  "the  trustees  are  under 
"  legal  disabilities  at  every  turn  of  their  work  and  procedure," 
administration  under  dual  control  might  easily  become  practi- 
cally impossible.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  "  that  for  adminis- 
*'  trative  purposes,  the  le^al  and  educational  administration  of 
"  an  educational  charitable  trust  ought  not  to  be  widely  separate, 
"  but  should  be  more  or  less  combined."(^)     Withput  this   "  the 
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new  Department  will  be  bereft  of  all  real  power  in  controlling 

and  directing  the  aidowments."     Then,  as  to  the  educational 
reasons;  they  are  based  on  the  principle  that,  if   a  trust  be 
disuxtegrated    and    resolved    into    its    constituent    elements, 

namely,  the  legal  and  the  educational,"  "  it  will  gradually  be 
"  found  that  the  real  power  lies  with  the  legal  authority/*  while 
the  legal  authority,  "  divorced  from  the  educational,"  will  simply 
become  the  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  charity,  considering  what 
was  good  for  it  rather  than  for  the  objects  it  was  meant  to 
serve.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  placing  the  Charity  Commission,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
judicial  body,  "  under  the  control  of  an  administrative  depart- 
ment responsible  to  Parliament/'(^')  for  while  the  "  appeal  to  the  0)  io,879-9i. 
'"  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court"  would  remain,  it 
would  be  entirely  consonant  with  the  custom  and  practice  which 
prevails  in  other  Departments  (e.g.,  the  Inland  Revenue  in  its 
relations  to  the  Treasury),  far  the  Commission  to  appear  without 
any  formal  appearance  of  the  Minister  himself  as  a  party.  Com- 
plete transference  seemed,  thereforCj  the  most  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  way. 

With  this  position,  though  he  did  not  so  elaborately  argue 
and  illustrate  it,  Mr.  Roby  substantially  agreed  He  would 
*'  keep  the  whole  of  the  work  together ;"  in  educational  trusts 
would  not  divide  the  legal  or  judicial  from  the  educational  sides  ; 
he  would  create  a  central  charities  board,  place  it  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  transfer  to  it  "all 
trusts,"  whether  educational,  non- educational,  or  m]xed.(^)  (2)  15,559-6$. 

(6.)  We  may  add  to  these  four  alternative  schemes  a  fifth,    me.8tbvb5. 
eclectic  in  its  character,  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Stevenson,  M.P.(^)    ^^'^  ^^^' 
His  suggestion  was  to  transfer  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis-  randumon 
sjoners  to  the  Education  Department,  to  continue  the  Commission  the  Fnture 
as  constituted  under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  but  to  appoint  Constitutiou  of 
the  Minister,  the  parliamentary  secretary,  and  the  chief  perma-  commissiOT 
aient  secretary  to  seats  on  the  Board.     The  advantages  would  be  Vol.  V.  p.  54. 
these :  The  Minister  ind  his  subordinates  would  be  in  a  majority, 
would  therefore  have  the  "  predominant  voice  "  on  the  Commission, 
and  would  thus  bring  its  policy  and  action  into  harmony  with  the 
Department  without  over-burdening  the  Minister  with  respon- 
sibility and  attention  to  detail,  while  efficient  representation  in 
Parliament  would  also  be  secured  and  "  the  separate  identity " 
of  the  Commission  would  be  retained. 

10.  In  addition  to  these  proposals  which  were  all  contained  in    S^^  Com 
evidence  or  memoranda  directly  submitted  to  us,  we  considered  mittbb,i894,ahd 
two  others  contained  in  two  recently  published  reports  concerned  commSttSisw. 
with  the  Charity  Commission.     The  one  was  the  report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  in  1893, 
and  presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  Rol»ert  Hamilton,  the  other 
iiwo  members  being  Sir  Francis  Mowatt  and  Mr.  James  Anstie, 
Q.C.     The  other  was  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed  April   1&94.     It  was  presided 
overby  Mr.  John  j£lli8,  and  consisted  of  fifteen  members. 
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'^^^SSnuK^  C^)  The  Departmental  Committee  was  asked  to  advise  the 
18W.  Treasury,  among  other  things,  as  to  whether  the  work  of  the 
Department  was  of  such  a  chaituster  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  commission  rather  than  be  placed  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  departmental  organisation.  The  Committee  con- 
cluded that  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  general  operations  of 
the  Department  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown ; "  and  recommended  its  continued  administration  " 
by  a  Board.    . 

This  recommendation  was  based  upon  their  view  that  "  the 
"  direct  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  not  applicable  to 
**  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  whose  functions 
"  partake  so  largely  of  a  legal  and  quasi-judicial  character,  and 
"  whose  operations  do  not  therefore  lend  themselves  to  the 
*^  direction  and  control  of  a  parliamentary  head  to  the  same 
''  degree  as  those  of  an  ordinary  department  of  State/' 
Speaking  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  they  considered  that 
their  action  was  so  "  minutely  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
''  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  control  a  responsible  Minister 
"  could  exercise."  They  admitted,  however,  that  ministerial 
control  was  actually  exercised  over  schemes  made  under  these 
Acts  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  in  his  capacity  as 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  though  not  as  a  Charity 
Commissioner. 

Referring  to  the  possible  requirements  of  the  Department, 
^*  if  a  policy  were  hereafter  adopted  of  extending  some  descrip- 
''  tion  of  State  organisation  to  the  Secoudary  Education  of  the 
"  country/'  the  Committee  declined  to  contemplate  the  con- 
tingency of  a  general  State  supervision  over  Secondary  Education 
as  a  whole  being  entrusted  to  the  Charity  Commission,  "  as  this 
''  would  involve  either  the  creation  of  that  Commission  as  an 
''  independent  educational  authority  without  parliamentary 
"  responsibility  (a  most  undesirable  and  scarcely  practicable 
**  course),  or  the  placing  of  the  Department  under  the  control 
"  of  a  Minister  of  Education." 
CoMMrnnoF  i^-)  ^he  Select  Committee  was  ''appointed  to  inquire 
CoMMo5rB°iW  "  whether  it  is  desirable  to  take  measures  to  bring  the  action 
*'  of  the  Charity  Commission  more  directly  under  the  control 
"  of  Parliament ; "  and  they  concluded  that  if  any  change  was 
to  be  made  ''in  the  parliamentary  position  of  the  Charity 
"  Commission,"  "one  single  Minister  should  be  responsible  to 
"  Parliament,  both  for  Charitable  Trusts  and  for  the  work 
"  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and  your  Committee  agree 
"  that  a  Minister  or  Ministers  should  be  responsible  to  Parlia- 
"  ment  for  the  whole  work  of  the  Commission,  provided  always 
"  that  necessary  safeguards  are  secured  for  the  rights,  benefits, 
"  and  privileges  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  trusts  and  endow- 
"  ments  dealt  with  by  the  Charity  Commission." 

From  this  conclusion  an  influential  minority  dissented  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  Charity  Commission  was  to  a  very  considerable 
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extent  a  judicial  body,  bound  to  administer  law  and  to  act 'in 


**  accordance  with  law." 


We  may  add  that  the  first  report  is  published  without  the 
oral  evidence  on  which  it  is  based ;  but  the  second  is  published 
with  the  evidence  which  the  Committee  had  taken.  This 
evidence  we  have  carefully  considered  independently,  with  a 
view  to  our  own  conclusions 

Comparison  and  Criticism  of  Proposals. 

11.  These  deep  and  vital  differences  of  witnesses  so  distinguished  oovrLicr  ov 
and  experienced  have  laid  upon  us  peculiar  burdens  and  respou-  opinio«. 
sibilities.  They  represent  ^the  Charity  Commission  both  on  its 
judicial  and  legal,  both  on  its  administrative  and  educational, 
and  on  its  parliamentary  sides,  as  well  as  in  its  historical  idea 
and  its  actual  working.  The  evidence  laid  before  us  has  not 
always  been  consistent  with  the  evidence  given,  even  by  the 
same  witnesses,  to  other  Commissions  or  Committees  of  enquiry. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  witness  is  really  inconsistent,  but 
only  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  such  that  he  cannot 
always  hold  his  judgment  at  the  same  level ;  the  difficulties  seen 
in  greater  mass^  now  on  this  hand  and  now  on  that,  change 
the  inclination.  We  may  add  that  the  frequency  with  which 
the  Charity  Commission  has  of  recent  years  appeared  before 
vairious  Commissions  or  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  evidence  of  the  number  and  gravity  of  the  difficulties  caused 
by  its  composite  constitution  and  functions,  and  of  the  need  of 
organic  readjustment. 

12.  In  order  to  complete  the  presentation  of  the  case  and  to    bsultiov  ov 
supply  a  standard   for  judging  the  merits   of  these    several  co^is^ovto 
schemes,  we  must  direct  attention  to  some  points  expressed  in     ^clviS^ 
the  evidence  or  in  other  documents  before  us.  ^y**"* 

i.  The  Commission  created  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  oohtbmpi.axsd 
has,  alike  in  its  separate  existence  and  in  its  present  form,  been     ^fountir* 
described(^)  as  (a)  provisional  both  in  its  jurisdiction  and  in  its    ^o^*""!®** 
work,  because  through  the  absence  of  the  Minister  it  has  no  direct  Looriej^^"^ 
political  responsibility  for  its  schemes  and  no  connexion  with  the  ii,4i8~ai. 
local  authorities ;  (b)  partial,  because  it  looked  only  to  endowments 
and  not  to  "  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole  " ;  and  (c)  isolated, 
because  it  has  dealt  with  the  schools  "  one  by  one  "  rather  than 
looked  at  "  the  whole  of  the  schools  in  a  given  area  together." 
While  it  is  this  in  fact,  it  was  meant  by  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commission   to   be   exactly  the  reverse — permanent,  national, 
co-ordinative,  and  organising.     And  so  it  is  a  matter  of  simple 
historical  justice   that  we   look  at   the    Charity   Commission 
through  what  it  was  designed  to  be  as  an  educational  authority 
as  well  as  through  what  it  is. 

ii.  The  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  when  they  proposed 
that  "the  central  authority  might  be  constituted  by  en- 
*'  larging  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission,  *'(*)  had  a  («)  Report^ 
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very  different  body  in  view  from  the  one  which  now  exists^ 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  or  would  exist  were  this  body- 
separated  from  the  Charity  Commission.  It  was  one  which 
should  (a)  "continue  in  charge  of  educational  as  of  other 
charities  ;"  (6)  have  the  Minister  of  Education  as  president  for 
educational  purposes ;  and  (c)  be  represented  and  defended  by 
him  in  Parliament.  In  the  event  of  this  scheme  not  being 
adopted,  and  one  preferred  which  should  keep  the  administra- 
tion of  schools  independent  of  political  parties,  "  the  Commission. 
**  desii'ed  that  there  should  be  lidded  to  the  Charity  Commission 
"  a  member  of  Parliament  who  would  be  able  to  explain  in  his 
"  place  the  reasons  for  every  scheme  that  was  proposed,  to  sho'w 
"  its  relations  to  other  schemes,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  minister 
"  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked/*^  On  either 
alternative,  therefore,  the  Charity  Commission  was  to  be  an  ex- 
ecutive department  as  well  as  a  judicial  body,  wdth  functions  not 
only  of  *'  scheme-making,"  but  of  administration  and  organisation 
in  a  broadly  national  sense. 

iiL  They  also  considered  Parliament  as  "  the  supreme  trustee  of 

endowments,"  and  so  held  that  its  approval  of  schemes  ought  in 

0)  Beport,       "  some  form  or  other  to  be  obtained/XO    The  notion  that  no 

Vol.  I.  p.  685.  dQ^i^t  underlay  this  provision  was  the  one  so  well  expressed 

hf  Lord  Davey :  *'  I  regiard  the  educational  endowments  as  a 
0 15,386.        "  public  fund  appropriated  to  education. "(^)     The  endowments 

were  therefore  considered  as  the  financial  basis  on  which  the 
organisation  or  reconstitution  of  a  national  system  of  Secondary 
.  Education  was  to  proceed ;  and  so  the  Charity  Commission  was 
conceived  as  a  body  created  by  ParliamQnt  to  legislate  under 
its  control  and  to  administer  for  the  common  good  the  funds  of 
which  it  w^8  "  the  supreme  trustee." 

iv.  In  harmony  with  this  conception  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commission  were  careful  to  say  that  "  the  power  of  the  Charity 
*'  Commissioners  to  deal  with  trusts  in  the  manner "  they  had 
described  ''  should  be  limited  to  educational  charities,"  but  they 
expressly  said,  "  the  word  educational  ought  to  be  construed  in 
(•)  Beport,  "  a  wide  8ense."(^)  They  did  not  seem  therefore  to  liave  any 
1.687.  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  same  body  as  at  once  legislative^ 

judicial,  and  administrative,  and  in  no  I'espect  disqualified  by 
possessing  special  powers  over  educational  for  continuing  **  in 
(*)  ib.  683.       "  charge  of  other  charities."(*) 

V.  But  this  central   authority  was  to  be  stimulative  rather 

than  supersessive  of  local  action,  and  so  the  burden  of  framing 

schemes  was  to  be  left  to  the  local  authority  which  knew  the 

local  needs,  while  the  power  to  resist  or  sanction  remained  with 

(•)  ib.  687.       the  central.(«) 

vi.  The  actual  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Commission  are 
thus  much  narrower  than  our  predecessors  proposed  that  they 
should  be,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  restriction  in 
the  field  and  effects  of  its  operations.     It-s  action  has  been  neces^ 
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earily  too  piece-meal  and  too  divorced  from  the  eduoational 
poUcy  of  the  period  to  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  and 
desired.  For  the  matters  in  which  there  has  been  success  and 
failure  we  must  refer  to  the  evidenoe.(^) 

13.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  five  competitive  schemes  which  have 
^been  laid  before  us,  and  attempt  a  comparative  estimate  of  their 
respective  elairos,  we  find  we  must  judge  them  by  those  broad 
views  of  policy  which  guided  our  predecessors  rather  than  by 
the  limitatioas  which  have  been  imposed  on  the  Charity  Com- 
mission by  the  Acts  which  have  constituted  it,  and  the  methods 
under  which  it  has  been  forced  to  do  its  work.  The  change  in 
the  whole  field  of  education,  the  growing  demand  made  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country  for  its  organisation  and  mainten- 
ance,  compel  us  to  consider  how  the  older  schools,  with  all 
their  energies  and  experience,  can  best,  in  all  matters  educational, 
be  correlated  with  the  new,  and  made  with  them  contributory  to 
the  common  object,  the  completeness  and  efficiency  of  Secondary 
Education.  In  order  to  do  this  the  Charity  Commission,  which 
is  the  body  charged  with  such  central  supervision  or  control  as 
is  at  present  exercised  over  our  older  schools,  ou^t  in  our  view 
to  be  so  associated  with  the  office  of  Secondary  Education  as  to 
be  fitted  for  its  part  in  the  common  work.  The  alternative 
schemes  which  we  have  just  described  are  so  many  ways  and 
methods  of  eSecting  this  association,  and  accomplishing  tiiis  end. 
Our  question,  therefore,  is:  Which  of  these  schemes  seems  best 
adapted  to  fulfil  the  purpose  ail  have  in  view  ? 

(1.)  We  may  begin  with  Mr.  Stevenson's  scheme,  and  of  it  we 
may  say,  it  seems  to  us  a  scheme  that  would  be  as  little  satisfactory 
to  the  Minister  and  the  secretaries,  parliamentary  and  official,, 
who  would  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Board,  as  to  the  per- 
manent Commissioners  who  would  constitute  the  minority.  It 
would  tekid  to  relieve  the  last-named  of  their  most  serious  and 
regulative  responsibilities,  while  it  would  burden  the  Minister 
and  the  secretaries  with  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  things, 
duties  they  were  only  half  expected  to  fulfil.  Besides,  the 
"  separate  identity  "  of  a  board  where  the  permanent  Commis- 
sioners could  be  habitually  out- voted  by  the  Minister  and  the 
secretaries  would  not  amount  to  much. 

(2.)  Passing  to  the  Rep«rt  of  Sir  Robert  'Hamilton's  Depart- 
mental Committee,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  its  chief  value  lies 
in  its  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  some  of  the  leading 
objections  to  the  transference  of  any  judicial  or  semi-judicial 
work  to  a  body  directly  under  political  contml,  rather  than  in 
the  cogency  of  its  conclusion  as  affecting  the  questions  referred 
to  us.     It  must,  indeed,  be  remembered  that — 

(i.)  While  the  evidence  upon  which  it  was  based  has  not 
been  fully  published,  yet,  having  regard  both  to  time  and 
witnesses,  we  may  say  that  it  has  been  partly  superseded  and 
partly  supplemented  by  the  later  and  further  evidence  submitted 
both  to  us  and  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  in  1894. 


(0  Cf.,  in  par- 
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(ii.)  The  question  of  depaitmental  organisation  submitted  to 
the  Departmental  Committee  is  subsidiary  to  the  question  of  a 
national  system  of  Secondary  Education  referred  to  us.  But 
they  naturally  followed  the  reverse  order,  and  dealt  with  the 
educational  as  subsidiary  to  the  departmental  question.  Thus 
they  8ay>  "  to  whatever  educational  agency  a  State  supervision 
over  Secondary  Ekiucatiou  as  a  whole  might  be  entrusted  by 
Parliament,  the  Charity  Commission  must  of  necessity  retain 
such  jurisdiction  as  they  now  possess  over  secondary  schools 
enjoying  charitable  endowments." 
(iii.)  But  exactly  on  this  fundamental  question,  which  holds 
the  key  of  the  whole  position,  and  is  a  matter  of  national 
policy  rather  than  departmental  organisation,  they  had  not  con- 
ducted the  enquiries  needed  for  a  really  judicial  finding,  for 
these  lay  outside  the  scope  of  their  reference. 
plakb  poB         i3.)  As  to  the  other  four  schemes  proposed  by  our  witnesses 

7ABTI1X Tuijrfl-  ^  ,,  .  r     r  •/ 

vxBmrcs  ov     we  may  say  this : — 

(a.)  The  first  appears  inadequate.  Simply  to  withdraw 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  from  the  Charity  Com- 
mission and  place  them  under  the  Minister,  would  be,  so  far 
as  the  endowed  schools  are  concerned,  to  reduce  the  Central 
Authority  to  little  more  than  a  scheme-making  department,  and 
this  for  only  a  proportion  of  the  schools.  It  would,  once  the 
schemes  were  made,  hand  over  the  educational  endowments  as 
charitable  trusts  to  the  Commission,  and  would  leave  certain 
of  our  most  important  schools  without  any  relation  to  the 
educational  authority.  This  would  be  fatal  to  effective  organisa- 
tion and  co-ordination. 

(6.)  The  second  proposal,  with  its  line  of  division  between  the 
legal  and  educational  sides,  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paralys- 
ing the  educational  authority,  especially  where  it  most  needed 
support,  save  on  the  condition  of  such  an  amount  of  influence 
being  reserved  to  it  as  would  reduce  the  significance  of  the  line, 
or  even  obliterate  it  altogether. 

(c.)  The  third  scheme  appears  to  lie  open  to  the  grave  objection 
that  it  would  create  what  the  former  Commissioners  thought 
undesirable,  two  Charity  Commissions,  a  creation  which  would 
"  necessitate  the  discussion  of  many  embarrassing  questions  on 
*'  the  limits  of  the  province  of  each,  and  on  the  assignment  of 
"  particular  charities  to  one  or  the  other."(^)  This  bi-section, 
ol.  I.  p.  688.   g^  y^Q  jjjQ^y  ^j.j^  j^^  qJ  ^i^^  Commisdon,  would  not  be  an  easy 

or  even  in  every  respect  a  complete  process,  the  mixed  endow- 
ments would  not  be  severed  into  their  several  parts  without  long 
and  toilsome  labour ;  the  educational,  quite  as  much  .  as  the 
non-educational,  endowments  would  require  the  exercise  of  judicial 
or  guasi-judicial  functions;  and  so  each  body  would  have 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  Commission  dealing  with  charities ; 
but  their  relative  importance  might  be  seriously  aflfected  by  the 
one  standing  alone  while  the  other  was  incorporated  with  a 
great  and  expanding  Department.  Over  against  these  disad- 
vantages there  are,  however,  obvious  advantages  to  be  set.     We 


« 
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led.  that  oar  ^^>eciid  duly  was  to  consider  the  question  as  it 
affects  educational  tracts ;  and  on  a' careful  review  of  onr  evidence, 
and  foil  discussion  of  the  principles  and  issues  involved,  we 
came  to  think  that  it  would  be  a  real  national  gain  to  place  these 
endowments  uikder  a  Minister  of  Education.  And  we  were  also, 
in  the  face  of  the  growing  disinclination  to  consent  to  the  con- 
version of  charities,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  some  such 
separation  as  this  might  tend  to  sxk  increase  of  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  non-edueational  charities,  and  in  the 
acceptance  of  a  broader  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
educational. 

(A)  The  fourth  scheme,  that  of  complete  transference,  raises  pxjlit  yo« 
issues  that  run  outside  our  reference ;  but  it  was  laid  before  us  by  ^ttSSmmvQE. 
witnesses  in  a  form  which  compelled  us  to  consider  it.  We  could 
not  but  feel  that- it  had  the  conspicuous  merit  of  simplicity,  and, 
tinder  certain  aspects  it  appeared  as  attractive  as  it  seemed 
simple.  The  following  conaiderstion^^  appeared  to  us  not  without 
weight:—     • 

i.  There  were  precedents  for   such  a  transference  in  other 
Departments,  notably  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  whose  ^ix  ^^  steven- 
hands  similar  "  judicial  or  semi-judicial  work  ''(^)  has  been  placed  son's  Memo* 
by  statute.     Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  admitted  that  there  were  no  random,  Voi.V. 
serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Ministers  dealing  with  the  legal  ^  pearon 
side  of  the  Charity   Commission,   as  indeed  the  vice-president  io,88a-8. 
already  had   legal   functions  in  connexion  with  its  scheme3.(^  Sir  Henry 
For  the    rest,  relations  regulated  by  statute  must  always   be  n  "fo^Zt. 
more  satisfactory  both  for  Ministers  and  officials  than  relations  m*  n  903-6. 
of  semi-responsibility.     This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reasons 
which  induced  Mr.   Forster,   when   he  was,   as  was  then  the 
custom,  both  Vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  and 
the  Parliamentary  Charity  Commissioner,  to  decline  to  attend  the 
board  meetings.      He  had  Ministerial  status  without  Ministerial 
power,  and  so  he  refused  to  incur  responsibility  for  what  he  did 
not  sanction. 

ii.  It  would  be  very  undesirable  indeed  were  the  large 
experience  in  dealing  both  with  schools  and  endowments  gained 
during  the  past  25  years  to  be  even  partially  lost  to  the 
Department  by  the  Commission  being  divided  or  broken  up. 

iii. '  It  would  be  a  very  doubtful  policy  which  divorced  the 
body  which  is  the  statutory  guardian  of  the  accumulated 
charities  of  the  country  from  the  Department  which  has  so 
large  a  proportion  of  these  charities  in  charge  for  a  really  great 
national  purpose.  Rivalries  between  charities,  and  the  constant 
clearing  up  of  their  always  varying  and  uncertain  marches 
ought,  if  at  all  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

iv.  The  Charity  Commissioners  themselves,  in  a  most  impres- 
sive and  judicial  statement  as  to  that  branch  of  their  work 
"  which  deals  with  educational  endowments  specially  in  their 
"  educational  aspect,"  say,  *'  This  work  is,  in  the  main,  different 
"  in  kind  from  our  current  administrative  work  upon  charitable 
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**  Endowments  generally;  and,  though  incapable,  on  grounds 
''  alike  of  convenience  and  economy,  of  absolute  official  severance 
"  from  it,  must,  we  think,  continue  to  be  separately  transacted 
"  within  our  office."  Tbis  statement  is  the  more  significant 
that  it  comes  in  a  Report  which  is  a  Summary  of  their  own 
experience  under  both  the  Charitable  Trusts  and  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts.(^) 

V.  In  answer  to  the  fear  that  charities  under  a  Minister 
might  be  liable  to  suffer  from  political  bias  or  control, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  frequency  with  which  the  Charity 
Commission  has  of  late  been  subjected  to  Parliamentary  enquiry 
may  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  its  judicial  functions  than  even 
incorporation  with  an  administrative  Department. 

vi.  Two  considerations  may  be  added  in  conclusion,  (a.)  The 
clear  responsibility  of  a  minister  would  greatly  improve  the 
parliamentary  situation.  (b.)  Legal  questions  could  still  be 
determined  by  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  law. 

But  while  the  scheme  had,  so  far  as  it  came  within  our 
province,  much  to  commend  it,  we  conceived  that  it  involved  too 
many  things  lying  outside  our  province  to  be  embraced  m  our 
conclusions. 
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The  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Analysis  of  the  Evidence, 

We  are  here  concerned  with  this  Department  only  in  respect 
of  its  present  action  and  proposed  place  in  Secondary  Education. 
This  limitation  excludes  from  our  purview  its  functions  outside 
this  province,  notably  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington  and  the 
Boyal  College  of  Science. 

14.  The  most  significant  points  in  the  opinions  expressed  by 
our  witnesses  may  be  stated  thus : — (a.)  The  sort  of  instruction 
the  Department  aided  was  described  by  the  Secretary  as  "  dis- 
"  tinctly  secondary  instruction,  except  drawing  in  elementary 
*'  schools."(*)  (^O  The  form  of  its  aid  was  by  grants  given 
as  payment  on  results,  "  except  as  regards  the  organised  science 
schools,"  which,  "  under  the  old  regulations,"  received  "  a  capita- 
"  tion  grant  in  addition."(')  (c)  It  was  claimed  for  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  and  testing  the  results,  viz.,  by  examination,  that  it 
"  has  succeeded  in  doing  what  no  other  system  could  have  done 
"  carrying  science  instruction  all  over  the  country,  without  ever 
"  raising  any  sectarian  difficulty  of  any  kind."(*)  But,  it  may 
be  added,  as  regards  science  schools,  inspection  is  being  used  in 
an  increasing  degree.^*)  (d.)  The  range  or  field  of  studies  is  science, 
in  a  very  liberal  sense  of  the  term,  and  art,  but  not  literature. 
This  has  had  two  very  noteworthy  effects,  on  the  one  hand  it  has 


(*)  For  what  is  understood  under  inspection  and  its  use  in  organised  science 
schools,  see  Mr.  TJuckmaster,  10,178-180 ;  Mr.  Redgrave,  10,181-8. 
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made  poeaible  the  creation  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as 
oi^ganised  science  schools,  and  so  has  added  Secondary  Educa- 
tion of  a   peculiar  and  limited  character  as  a  crown   to  our 
elementary  system,(*)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  hitherto  (*)  *•  ^*»*" 
made  a  demand  of  time  for  science  that  the  endowed  grammar 
schools  could  not  very  well  satisfy  without  unduly  contracting 
their  literary  instruction.  (^)    The  consequent  educational  results  (^  nsa, 
have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory,    (i.)  The  organised  science  ^'^^' 
sdhools  "  which  are  practically  the  higher  grade  schools  in  the 
country,"  have  been  compelled  so  to  organise  themselves  as  to 
live  out  of  the  grants.(^')    For  these  schools  can  live  only  so  (•)  1104-A 
far   as  they   are    independent    of    the  local   rates,    emd  their 
education,  alike  as  regsurds  subjects  selected  and  method  of  in- 
struction, is  necessarily  of  a  kind  that  must  satisfy  the  authorities 
who  supply  the  income.  (*)     Hence  has  come  a  narrow  curri-  (*)  8172-7, 
culum,   a  neglect  of    literature,   and  an    unsuitable  style  of 
instruction,  i.e.,  the  schools  have  had  to  cultivate  "  those  subjects 
•*  for  which  they  can  be  paid,"  i.e.,  those  specified  "  in  the  syllabus 
**  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.'X'O     ^^  ^  indeed  coutem-  (*)  •W*- 
plated  that  in  organised  Ecience  schools  more  regard  should  in 
future  be  had  to  literature,  but  this  as  at  first  interpreted  did 
not  seem  to  mean  much,  as  *'  the  literary  instruction ''  would 
not  be  of  a  kind  to  require  ''  any  large  amount  of  inspection 
or  examiDation."(^      But  we  had  later  important   modifying  («)  See  foot- 
evidence  which  showed  that  new  regulations  were  about  to  be  "<*^- 
introduced,  which   should  allow  a  larger  place  to  literature,  a 
higher  scale  of  capitaticm  grant,  lay  less  emphasis  on  results,  and 
make  more  liberal  use  of  jnspection.(^)    (iL)  There  has  also  been  (0  14,826. 
an  undue  exclusion  of   schools  constituted  for  a  more  liberal 
system    of    education.(^)     "  Up  to  now  it  has  not  been  really  (•)  HW. 
"  the    function    of    the    Department    to    aid    the  secondarv 
*•'  instruction    which    is    given    by    the     grammar    schooL'X*^)  (•)  See  toot- 
le.) But  a  no  less  significant  matter  is  that  so  far  as   higher  ^^ 
grade  elementary  schools,  not  being  organised  science  schools, 
are    concerned    the  present  system  duplicates   inspection  and 
introduces  a  double   scale  of  grants.     On    the    one   side    are 
those    below    the    seventh    standard,    whom   the    Education 

(0  In  the  use  of  the  term  "  organised  science  school/' there  has  been  con- 
siderable latitude.  It  has  been  sometimes  used  as  the  eqaivalent  of  **  higher  grade 
school,"  but  this,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  for  a  grammar  school  may  be  as  reiilly 
a  higher  grade  as  an  **  organised  science  school."  The  phrase  in  the  text  does  not 
mean  that  this  kind  of  school  is  a  part  of  the  elementary  system,  but  only  tliat  it  is, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  John   Donnelly,  **  the  step  above  the  elementary  school."    1104. 

(«)  Cf.  1108,  1216,  1217.  For  modificatioDS  actually  introduced,  cf.  10,374-8. 
We  would  here,  however,  call  special  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Forsyth, 
8276,^.,  as  showing  the  spirit  and  aim  in  which  an  organised  science  school  may  be 
conducted.  Sir  Jobn  Donnelly  tenned  the  Leeds  school  **  a  splendid  school  of  its 
kind."     1104. 

(^)  Sec  Captain  Abney's  second  evidence,  11,972-12,019.  And  the  new  rules  for 
organised  science  schools.  These  are  explained  in  Sir  John  Donnelly's  late  evidence, 
1 7,808,  Jf.  He  there  describes  the  organised  science  school  as  "  a  school  formuiuted 
"  on  a  basis  of  distinctly  scientific  instruction,  with  a  sufficient  flavour  or  amount  of 
"  literary  instruction."     17,314. 
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Department  knows,  but  not  the  Sdenee  and  Art ;  in  the  middle* 
thoae  i^  the  seveiith  sta^dard^  whood  both  Depairtments  know ;  •  < 
and  on  the  other  side,  thoBe  above  it,  whom  the  Seience  and 
./(>^. .«      .  Art  Departpient  know9j  but  the  Educati<Hi  Department  does  not • 

») 9085, 9857.  know.(^)  And  hence  copies  tbifi  miscblevous  consequence: — 
School^  suflfer  from  a  chronic  examination-  fever,  and  ajre  ever 
being  prepared  either  for  the  ioq)eetorB,  who  may,  for  exadiple^. 
come  in  November,  or  the  examiners,  whose  papers  appear  in 

O  1445.  May.(^)     (/.)  In  dealing  with,  schools,  the  Science  ^  and  Art  ia- 

much  more  independent  of  legislative  control  than  the  Education 
^        Department,  and  so  tends   to  harass  them  by  a  too  frequent 

O  9857.  change  of  rules.  (') 

CE1TICI8M  FT  15.  This,  however,  represents  only  one  side  of  its  action,  it»- 
^pbbust^^  dealings  with  education  through  the  schools.  On  the  other  side  it: 
^"Vi'ectI"  ^^  relations  with  those  who  govern  schools  or  locally  assist  and 
OBOAWI8ATI05.  coutrol  somo  kinds  of  instruction.  The  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
0)Swpra,p.28.  uieut,  as  the  only  "  central  authority  for  technical  education,"  (*) 

comes  into  varied  and  complex  relations  with  local  authorities, 
county  councils,  technical  coomiittees,  school  boards,  and  bodies  or 
various  sort  who  have  charged  themselves  with   some  functions 
in   regard  to  special  branches  of    Secondaiy' Education.     But 
while  the  Education  Department  and  the  school  boards  stand  in 
organic  and  defined  relations  to  each  other,  there  is  in  the  ctise  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  no  such  clear  and  regulated  con- 
nexion between  the  central  and  the  local  authorities.    The  subjects 
aided  are  similar,  and  indeed  often  identical  in  kind,  but  the  aid 
is  not  always  given  with  full  and  exact  knowledge  by  the  givers- 
of  the  grants  they  respectively  and  severally  allow.     Th*^  central 
and   local   authorities,   besides,  frequently   subsidise   in  kindly 
(»  1071-9,       ignorance  the  same  schools.(^)     It  is  complained,  too,  that  the 
1098-1100.        Department  offers   scholarships  which  attract  boj^  from  those 

offered  locally,  the  action  of  the  centres  thus  making  work  in  the 
(6)  3401-2. '     provinces  at  once  more  difficult  and  more  expen8ive.(*)    On  the 

whole  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  view  of  our  witnesses,  there 

0)  11,748.        ^*^  overlapping  and  confusion  at  both  ends  of  the  scale,(^)  i.e., 

Cf.  1024,  alike  at  the  centre,  between  the  Education  and  the  Science  and 

^^53, 7780,       ^j^  Departments  ms  well  as  the  Charity  Commission,  and  at 

'' '  ~    *        the  circumference,  where   these  Departments    touch   the   local 

authorities  and  the  schools. 

sraoBsnoys  op  16.  Jn  the  face  of  this  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  Science- 
rkorqaxisa^  and  Art  Department  as  a  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  we 
"^*'  felt  bound  to  enquire  as  to  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  combined  or 
co-ordinated  with  other  Educational  Departments.  Its  present 
connexion  with  the  Education  Department  is  only  a  personal 
one,  through  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  "  in  every  other 
respect,"  it  is  "  independent."  Sir  John  Donnelly  saw  "  no  necessity 
"  for  any  amalgamation ; "  all  that  was  necessary  was  systematic 

O  18^J*  "  co-operation/\®)    The  work  "  might  be  co-oi  dinar ed  more  than 

"  at  present "  with  that  of  the  Charity  Commission,  but  he  did 
not  see  **  how  it  C(»'»ld  be  (co-ordinated)  more  closely  with  the= 
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Education  Department."(0  ^^  ^^  view  he  stood  quite  aIon& 
Sir  George.  Keke¥rich  advocated  that  the  Science  and  Art  and  his 
own  Department  should  be  joined  together  "  through  the  per- 
*'  manent  officials  as  well  as  through  the  parliamentary  head.'X') 
The  Bishop  of  London  thought  union  would  be  an  advantage.(^) 
Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  would  have  it  affiliatedX^)  which  he  ex- 
^  ^plaiipied  meant "  subordinated  'X°)  to  the  new  Department.  Fusion 
was  advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers^^)of  the  Headmasters  of  the  Organised  Science  Schools^^) 
•of  school  boardsX^)  of  the  county  councilB,(')  as  well  as  by 
independent  witnesses.(^^)  The  grounds  on  which  this  union  or 
incorporation  has  been  urged  are,  (a)  efficiency  both  as  regards 
inspection  of  schools,  methods  of  instruction,  distribution  and 
xange  of  subjects ;  (b)  economy  both  as  regards  imperial  and  local 
funds ;  (c)  unity  of  spirit  and  aim  in  education ;  and  (d)  harmony 
of  relation  in  all  sections  of  work  between  the  central  and  the 
local  authorities.  (^^) 

Discussion  and  Criticism  of  the  Evidence. 

17.  Now  there  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  the  evidence 
thus  submitted  to  us,  and  the  policy  it  recommended  has  to  be 
studied,  the  educational,  and  the  political  and  financial.  Under 
the  first  head,  the  question  is,  whether  the  Department,  ag  now 
situated  and  organised,  is  adequately  serving  the  cause  of 
•Secondary  Education;  and  under  the  second,  whether  it  is 
using,  or  causing  to  be  used,  to  the  best  advantage  the  resources 
intended  for  the  studies  it  directs. 

(1.)  We  gladly  recognise  the  services  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  rendered  to  both  science  and  education,  and  indeed 
to  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  It  has  encouraged  studies 
which  our  traditional  methods  of  education  had  completely 
ignored  ;  fostered  institutions  that  without  it  could  never  liave 
lived ;  created  an  interest  and  an  attitude  of  mind  which  has 
been  a  real  culture  to  midtitudes  of  our  English  people.  But  we 
feel  that  the  objections,  based  on  the  experience  alike  of  managers^ 
masters,  and  inspectors  of  schoo  s  to  its  continued  existence  as  a 
separate  department,  are  veiy  serious  indeed.  Its  defects  are  not 
those  of  administration,  but  they  are,  as  it  were,  inherent  in  its 
constitution.  It  is  too  centralised  and  too  specialised,  too  little 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  it  has  been  a  main  factor  In 
effecting,  while  also  too  irresponsible  in  its  modes  and  times  of 
adaptation.  It  was  not  originally  intended  to  be,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  a  department  of  education,  i.e.,  its  functions 
were  not  those  of  the  creation,  the  control,  the  inspection,  and 
the  development  of  schools ;  but  it  was  designed  to  encourage  the 
study  of  subjects  which  the  ordinaiy  curricula  of  schools  did 
not  recognise,  and  which  seemed  to  lie  Diainly  outside  their 
province.  Hence  it  was  not  so  much  education  it  had  in  view 
its  iDstruction  in  special  subjects,  especially  those  that  promised 
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to  be  of  most  use  for  our  arts  and  industries ;  and  its  exami- 
nations were,  alike  as  regards  forms  and  time,  more  adapted  to 
(')  6401,  adults  than  to  school  boys.(*)   But  the  course  of  events  has  made 

8399-^4.         it  what  it  was  not  intended  to  be — ^an  education  department, 

supplementing  in  some  respects,  duplicating  in  others,  the 
Department  properly  so-called.  And  now,  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  conditions,  it  needs  to  be  more  liberal  in  its  recognition 
of  literary  subjects,  to  feel  that  they  are  essential  to  education, 
and  not  alien  to  science ;  to  have  regard  to  schools  as  wholes,  and 
not  simply  to  sections  or  subjects ;  to  judge  scholars  as  it  judges 
schools,  and  test  more  by  inspection  and  less  by  examination. 
We  need,  too,  less  of  the  disturbance  which  comes  to  education 
from  the  multitude  of  authorities  which  have  to  do  with  it, 
and  more  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  to  a  single  head.  In  a 
a  word,  it  appears  as  if  we  can  secure  unity  in  administration 
only  by  a  united  department. 

'SSwAMchif^  (2)  T'^®  political  and  the  financial  considerations  are  even 
stronger.  Two  things  seem  to  characterise  the  present  situation, 
(i.)  the  variety  of  the  sources,  national  and  local,  whence 
money  can  be  drawn  for  scientific  and  technical  education,  and 
(ii.)  the  multitude  of  bodies  through  which  and  by  which  it  can 
be  spent.  Now  economy  will  not  come  simply  by  massing  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority ;  for  that  would  mean 
its  distribution  by  an  iron  uniformity  of  method  that  would  often 
make  expenditure  equivalent  to  waste.  What  was  needed  at 
the  extremities  would  not  be  always  known  at  the  centre,  and 
what  the  centre  enforced  would  often  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  the  extremities.  Hence  the  most  advantageous 
a  ad  economical  line  of  policy  is  for  the  central  authority  to 
spend  in  an  increasing  degree  through  the  local ;  but  in  order  to 
regulate  and  harmonise  their  aim  and  policies,  the  central  must 
be  a  united  authority.  For  only  as  it  is  this  can  co-ordination  be 
promoted  in  the  provinces  or  educational  districts.  The  rise  of 
the  local  authorities  has  increased,  as  it  were,  the  centrifugal 
tendencies  in  education,  and  has  shown  how  easily  the  very 
vigour  of  the  local  life  may  become  creative  of  conflicting 
interests  and  aims.  Thus  we  have  at  Manchester  the  Gramm€kr 
School  under  its  Charity  Commission  scheme,  the  Organised 
Science  Schools  under  the  school  board,  the  Technical  Schools 
See  Mr.  under  the  corporation,  and  the  Owens  College,(*)  all  at  certain 
lily's  evi-^  points  rivalling  rather  than  supplementing  each  other,  while  the 
1S^*' «'""*'  science  grants  encourage  and  increase  the  confusion  rather  than 
•704-10?  *  repress  and  reduce  it.  The  new  powers,  too,  for  the  guidance 
Cf.  11,646-63,  of  local  authorities,  with  the  exceptional  responsibilities  they 
8645.  involve^  which    have  come  to  the    Department    through   the 

grants  to  technical  education,  greatly  strengthen  the  case  for 
incorporation.  The  Department  is  the  only  central  body  which 
exercises  any  guidance  over  the  expenditure  of  the  locial  taxa- 
tion grants  so  far  as  they  are  appropriated  to  what  we  may  call 
our  new  Secondary  Education,    And  this  should  help  to  define  its 
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place  and  work  witbin  the  new  department  While  the  Charity 
Commission  represents  the  endowments  which  are  our  inherited 
educational  wealth.  South  Kensington  represents  in  great  part 
the  taxation  which  is  our  current  educational  income.  The  one 
thus  conserves  the  accumulations  of  the  past,  but  the  other  distri- 
butes and  regulates  the  resources  of  the  present.  And  the  correla- 
tives of  the  means  they  possess  are  the  schools,  or  the  departments 
in  schools,  they  respectively  control,  the  one  mainly  the  older 
schools  with  their  classical  traditions,  the  other  chiefly  the  more 
modem  schools  or  departments,  with  their  more  practical  aims, 
with  the  result  that  the  one  influences  largely,  though  by  no 
means  solely,  the  more  literary  learning,  the  other  the  newer 
and  the  more  scientific  And  these  are  so  many  reasons  for  the 
co-ordination  of  these  two  offices.  The  accumulated  and  the 
current  wealth  of  the  nation  ought  not  to  be,  as  here,  divided  in 
idea  and  use^  but  so  combined  as  to  bring  about  a  more  excellent 
result.  For  our  witnesses  have  frequently  complained  that 
technical  instruction  has  been  hindered  or  even  made  useless  by 
a  defective  early  training.(*)  Then  it  would  be  more  economical,  (i)  gger,  3577. 
especially  in  the  more  necessitous  districts,  to  work  through  the 
older  than  to  create  new  schools,(*)  and  it  would  be  more  n\  4325-8^ 
statesmanlike  to  help  inexperienced  local  authorities  by  con- 
cordant advice  from  the  centre,^)  instead  of  perplexing  them  by  (i)  4355^ 
counsels  which  are  always  independent  and  often  inconsistent. 
Thos  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ments would,  were  they  co-ordinated,  form  an  office  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  functions  of  husbanding  educational  resources  and 
making  it  easier  to  harmonise  educational  ideals. 


The  Education  Department. 

18.  The  evidence  analysed  and  the  discussions  pursued  in  the  asvavtaoes  ov 
previous  sections  have  involved  almost  all  that  need  be  here     gmoH  bb-' 
reported  as  to  this  Department.   Its  relations  to  Secondary  Ekluca-  'ASmSfmit* 
tion  have  already  been  indicated(^)  as  also  the  evidence  as  to  what     s^toIbt 
its  future  connexion  with  the  central  authority  ought  to  be.(*')    ^y^BjJJf;. 
We  may  repeat  that  this  evidence  has,  as  a  whole,  been  in  favour  ^   ^^ov. 
of  unification,  the  note  of  dissent  only  helping  to  accentuate  p,^^^^* 
the  general  agreement.    But  the  unification  is  not  to  be  under-  (< )  sunra, 
stood  as  implying  an  identity  or  even  uniformity  of  admini-  p.  87. 
strative  methods  in  all  branches  of  education.     Greater  variety 
and  freedom  are  necessary  in  secondary  schools  than  the  old 
uniform  codes  allowed  in  elementary.    Teachers  (^)  and  others  O  654^. 
interested    in   the  ideal    of   a  more   liberal    education   have 
shown  a  proper  and  becoming  fear  lest  the  hard  reign  of  these 
codes,  which  has,  indeed,  of  late  years  been,  with  happiest  results, 
gradually  made  lighter,  should  be  introduced  into  secondary 
schools,  or  lest  all  spontaneity  should  be  groimd  out  of  them  by 
the  iron  machinery  of  ''  payment  by  results/'    It  would  certainly 
be  most  calamitous  were  any  methods  and  rules,  similar  to  those- 
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which  in  their  former  rigidity  proved  so  mischievous  to  ele- 
mentary education,  to  be  applied  to  secondary.  But  we  believe 
that  the  precisely  opposite  result  would  follow  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  closer  relation  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
departments,  the  Minister  and  the  office  would  have  to  survey 
the  whole  field,  and  to  think  of  it  as  a  whole,  and  not  simply  of 
its  several  parte,  while  the  mfluence  of  the  higher  education 
would  penetrate  downwards  and  enormously  increase  the  forced 
that  work  towards  the  higher  ideals.  Then,  too,  as  the  different 
degrees  in  which  the  schools  of  the  two  classes  depend  oa. 
Imperial  and  local  funds  creates  an  almost  fundamental 
difference  of  relation  to  the  central  authority,  the  most  pro^ 
bable  result  of  a  united  office  would  be  that  much  of  the 
consideration  extended  to  secondary  schools  would  find  ita 
way  into  the  treatment  of  the  elementary.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  good  deal  of  Secondary 
Education  is  given  in  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools, 
that  there  are  districts  of  the  country  where  one  of  the  easiest 
methods  of  providing  for  it  is  to  use  these  schools,  while  in 
not  a  few  places  endowments  exist  which  a  united  department 
would  be  more  able  to  make  available  for  it.  Again,  tod, 
the  passage  both  of  qualified  teachers  and  scholars  from  one 
kind  and  grade  of  school  to  another  will  be  made  more  easy  if 
the  various  central  agencies  can  be  so  co-ordinated  within  a 
single  office.  Any  tendency  to  undue  expansion  it  may  show 
will  be  checked  and  counterbalanced  by  the  enhanced  import* 
ance  of  the  education  it  has  to  administer,  the  profession  which 
has  to  conduct,  and  the  local  authorities  which  wiU  have  to 
control  it.  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the  department  which 
speaks  with  one  voice  in  Parliament  will  have  a  systematic  and 
well-considered  policy  throughout  the  country,  though  this  policy 
ought  to  be  capable  of  adaptation  to  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  the  counties  and  county  boroughs.  And  this  policy 
will  have  a  larger  and  more  liberal  spirit  when  it  has  to  reckon 
with  Secondary,  than  when  it  had  to  deal  with  Elementary 
Education  alone. 

The  Council  to  assist  the  Minister. 

Analysis  of  Evidence. 

UvAviMiTTAfl  19.  We  found  on  the  part  of  those  who  appeared  before  us, 
"coSSi^*  either  as  teachers  or  as  their  representatives,  remarkable 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  need  for  a  Council  or  Board  of 
Education ;  but  there  was  the  utmost  variety  of  views  as  to  its 
place  and  powers,  how  it  should  be  related  to  the  Minister  and 
to  Parliament,  and  how  and  after  what  model  it  should  be 
constituted.  Much  of  this  variety  proceeded  from  insufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  intricate  administrative  problems  involved 
or  from  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  institutions  or  departments 
in  which  analogies  were  sought ;  but  the  significant  thing  was 
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not  the  range  and  variety  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  Council  ought  .,.  ^  . 
"to  be  and  to  do,  it  was  rather  the  strength  and  unanimity  of  scheme, 
the  feeling  that  some  such  Council  or   Boai^d   was  necessary.  Vol.  v.,p.306. 
The  Headmasters'  Conference,(^)  the  Headmasters'  Association,(*)  ^^  ^^^^- 
the  College  of  Preceptors,(^)  the  Representatives  of  the  Teachers*  (*)  7536.' 
Guild,(*)  of  the  Private  Schoolmasters^*)  of  the  National  Union  (')  9340-2. 
of  Teachei*s,(*)  of  the  School  Boards/^)  of  representative  School-  ^^i^^' 
masters(®)  were   all  agreed  as  to  the  need  for  forming  such  a  (7)  9878. 
Council,  and  in  this  they  had  the  support  of  so  experieneed  an  (*)  14,506, 
inspector  as  Mr.  Fiteh.     On  the  other  hand,  doubt  of  its  «x   m  n  r;^^^^' 
pediency,  or  anxious  restriction  of  its  scope,  or  explicit  objection  11,432-3.  * 
to  it  under  any  form,  proceeded  from  officials,(®)  politicians,(^*^)  0^)  2854, 6260. 
or  jurists.(")  ^"^  *^'^®^- 

20.  On  several  points,  over  and  above  the  need  of  the  Council,  difference  of 
there     was     tolerable      unanimity    of     professional     opinion.  ^iJixroif^oi^ 
•(a.)  There  was  general  agreement  as  to  its  constitution;   the     ^S^mSibb? 
<X)mmon  view  being  that  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  represen- 
tatives  of    the    Crown,   the   universities,  and  the  teacherB.(^*)  8202^82l6^' 
(6.)  It  was  admitted,  even  by  witnesses  who  were  dubious  as  9099!  cf.  9340 
to  its  expediency,  that  it  would  have  a  very  distinct  function  14,699. 
in  making  and  keeping  a  register  of   teachers,  and   in  main-   ^ 
taining  some  form  of  discipline  within  the  profe8sion.(^')  (c.)  It  7588,  n^isa^' 
was  also  generally  recognised  that   the  regulation  of  exami*-   ^^ 
nations  might  very  properly  fall  within  its  province.(^*)     But  ^  ^  ii*'*®^- 
when  we   passed   beyond   these  points  radical   differences  of 
Tiew  began  to  appear.     The  most  fundamental  point  was  the 
relation  to  the  Minister.     The  Headmasters'  Conference  recom*' 
mended  that "  the   central    authority  consist    of   a    statutory 
commission  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  persons  experienced 
in    educational  matters,   independent  of  any   other  deparfc- 
*^  ment,  and  responsible  to  Parliament  through  a  Minister  of 
*'  the  Crown."(^'^)    But  they  did  not  explain  how"  this  Commis-  ^^.'^^^^^P^* 
sion  was  to  be  constituted,  what  was  meant  by  "  persons  ex-  LB!T.*a.  b. 
"  perienced  in  educational  matters,"  how  its  independence  was 
to  be  tmderstood  and   maintained,  how  it  was  U>  be  respon* 
sible  to  Parliament,  how  related  to  the  Minister  who  was  to 
speak   for  it,  whether  in  the   case  of  disagreement    he   was 
to  have  the  power  of  over-ruling  it,  or  it  was  to  have  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  him,  or  whether  Parliament  was  to  be  called 
in  to  adjudicate  between  them,  and,  if  necessary,  dismiss  both. 
The  private  schoolmasters  were  of  opinion  that  the  Minister  was 
"  to  take   the   advice   of    the   body  (i.e.,  the  Council)  and  act 
**  upon  it,"('®)  which  apparently  meant,   to   use  the  words   of  ^  ^     ^^' 
another    of    our   witnesses,    "  that    the    supreme    control    of 
"  education  should  rest  with  a  body  largely  professional."(^^)  2172^^'  ^^' 
JBut,  as  a  rule,  the  proposals  were  of   a  much  more  moderate 
character.     Supremacy  was  to  remain  with  the  Minister(**)  the  7537^^^^^^* 
Council  was  to  be  consultative  or  advisory ,(^®)  and  in  all  cases  ^i,^  jg^Q^  ^^^gy 
of  difference  his  will  was  finally  to  prevail.     The  administrative  cf.  75671 8201I 
bodies  ordinarily  used  as  types  were  the  Medical  Council,  the  ^222, 9093-4. 
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Indian  Council,  and,  in  rarer  cases,  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  two  former  are,  indeed,  the  only  serious 
comparisons ;  the  two  latter  have  no  real  points  of  analogy. 

Criticisms  and  Conclusions, 

DigmrcTioy  21.  We  could  not  but  feel  that  the  views  of  so  many  im* 
Bactiwo  iS  portant  witnesses,  all  intimately  and  practically  acquainted  with 
PropeSofs.  education  and  vitally  concerned  in  its  prosperity  and  prowess, 
were  entitled  to  our  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  evident 
that  so  large  a  body  of  capable  and  experienced  men,  repre- 
senting, too,  so  many  and  divergent  ideals  and  interests, 
could  not  be  so  unanimous  on  this  point  without  some 
strong  reason ;  and  it  is  no  less  evident  that  we  were  bound 
to  consider  the  reason  in  their  demand  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  could  be  most  justly  satisfied.  The  position  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  it  is  impossible  to  organise  Secondary 
Education  simply  as  a  Department  of  State,  were  it  only  for 
this  reason,  that  it  has  never  been,  is  not  now,  and,  under 
present  conditions,  cannot  possibly  be  made  a  Government 
monopoly.  It  has  been  largely  dependent  on  individual  enter- 
prise ;  it  has  been  served  by  men  whose  genius  has  been  the 
passion  to  instruct,  and  by  their  invention  and  enthusiasm, 
which  no  Department  could  have  created,  education  has  profited 
richly.  Schools,  too,  have  been  founded  by  private  or  voluntary 
energy  out  of  nobler  motives  than  the  struggle  for  the 
means  to  live,  and  those  who  have  founded,  built  up  and 
adorned  them,  have  an  experience  the  State  may  most  wisely 
take  advantage  of.  Then,  the  men  who  carry  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  occupy  a  very  peculiar  position.  They  are 
a  profession  rather  than  a  service,  but  they  difier  from  other 
professions  in  this:  that  so  many  draw  almost  their  whole 
income,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  public  funds,  while  many 
more  fill  posts  tmder  schemes  which  have  received  express 
legislative  sanction.  £ut  a  profession  which  holds  so  excep- 
tional and  responsible  a  position  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
careful,  both  as  to  the  competence  and  character  of  those  who 
enter  it,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  who  belong  to  it.  And 
though  these  are  largely  professional  questions,  they  are  not 
questions  for  the  profession  alone;  they  concern  no  less  the 
Minister  who  embodies  the  public  care  for  education,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  public  funds  to  be  used  in  its  support.  And  so  it 
seems  as  if  somebody  were  needed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  organise 
the  profession  by  seeing  that  only  the  duly  qualified  were 
enrolled  among  its  recognised  members,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  keep  it  in  some  sort  of  organic  connexion  with  the 
central  authority.  Moreover,  education  is  not  a  mere  policy 
which  a  department  dan  direct  and  administer;  it  is  a 
living  art,  and  to  practise  it,  skill  and  discipline  are  re- 
quired.   Science  is  ever  discovering  for  it  new  methods  and 
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new  subjectB,  experience  is  ever  improving  it,  while  the 
growing  complexity  of  our  social  and  mental  conditions  are 
ever  making  demands  for  some  new  element  or  field  for  its 
enterprise.  The  conclusion,  then,  may  be  stated  thus :  the 
highest  authority  for  education  ought  to  be  an  edtbcational 
avihority  in  the  highest  sense,  i.e.,  an  authority  which  under- 
stands it,  not  only  on  its  legislative  and  administrative  sides, 
but  also  on  its  actual  and  practical,  i.6.,  as  it  is  in  the  schools, 
and  for  the .  masters,  and  in  the  associations  and  institutions 
which  gamer  their  experience,  shape  their  minds,  and 
formulate  their  ideas.  Hence  aiises  the  problem  which  the 
teachers  have  so  uniformly  and  so  persistently  urged  upon  us : 
How  may  the  State,  i.e,y  the  Minister  who  here  impersonates 
it,  be  best  informed  and  aided  in  making  education  itself, 
as  distinguished  from  the  machinery  needed  to  its  organised 
existence,  more  satisfactory  and  efficient,  without  having  his 
authority  in  any  way  restricted  or  his  responsibility  lessened  ? 

22.  The  Board  or  Clouncil  largely  "  composed  of  perHons  experi- 
"  enced  in  educational  matters/'  is  the  mode  of  dealing  with  this 
problem,  which  has^  as  we  have  just  seen,  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  witnesses  whose  experience  and  competence 
we  are  bound  to  respect  But,  of  course^  such  a  council  may  be 
so  constituted  as  to  lie  open  to  obvious  and  serious  objections. 
There  is  the  want  of  precedent ;  the  Medical  Council,  though  it 
hafi  a  great  and  statutory  function  within  the  profession,  has 
no  place  under  the  Crown  as  either  the  legislative  or  con- 
sultative council  of  a  Minister.  The  Council  for  India  is  no  real 
parallel,  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  Indian,  and  India  is 
not  England,  with  the  relations  and  mutual  obligations  of  the 
central  and  local  authorities  governed  by  English  law  and 
custom.  Indeed  an  expedient  for  governing  a  Dependency  can 
hardly  be  a  fit  analogy  to  a  Home  Department  concerned  with 
the  matters  about  which  English  feeling  is  most  sensitive  and 
the  English  mind  most  jusUy  jealous.  Then  it  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  ideas  of  political  responsibility  that  a 
Minister  should  be  advised  in  matters  of  high  policy  by  a 
Statutory  Conmiission  which  he  did  not  appoint  and  cannot 
dismiss,  yet  may  be  boimd  to  disregard.  It  would  be  as  if  a 
Prime  Minister  had  his  Cabinet  created  for  him  rather 
than  by  him,  and  were  set  to  administer  affairs  by  means  of 
agents  with  whom  he  did  not  agree.  And  as  in  this  case  the 
majority  of  the  council  might  be  without  responsibility  to  the 
Parliament  which  would  hold  the  Minister  responsible,  the 
anomalies  would  be  vastly  increased.  Then  the  control^  how- 
ever carefully  disguised  or  qualified  by  a  non-political  body,  or 
a  body  with  only  the  most  limited  political  responsibility,  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  question  in  our  domestic 
politics^  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  most  familiar  yet 
most  deeply-rooted  principles  of  our  public  order.  Finally,  it  is 
contended  that  the  action  of  a  body  without  financial  experience 
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within  a  province  which  very  closely  touches,  on  the  one  haxid, 
both  national  and  local  finance,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
interests  of  certain  among  its  own  members  and  the  clajgses  they 
represent — ^is  one  which  could  not  co-exist  with  our  ordinaiy 
principles  and  methods  of  government. 

23.  But  though  the  statement  of  these  objections  is  enougli  to 
show  what  the  council  cannot  possibly  be,  yet  they  do  not  prove 
that  any  or  every  council  is  impossible.  A  council,  either 
superior  to  the  Minister  or  co-ordinate  with  him,  is  a  proposal 
that  cannot  bear  discussion,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
kind  of  council  is  to  be  excluded.  If  there  is  a  sphere  for  ft 
and  it  can  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  adapted  for  work  within  its 
sphere,  the  objections  just  stated  will  lose  their  force.  On  these 
points  we  have  to  submit  the  f oUovring  considerations. 

fbopbrSphebe      (a.)  As  to  sphere  (i.)  there  is  a  large  and  important  province  in 

raciL.     g^u^^QQ^  which  lies  quite  outside  the  field  of  parliamentary 

politics.     In  this  province  lie  the  questious  as  to  the  terms  on 

which  men  are  to  be  admitted  and  to  remain  members  of  the 

teaching  profession,  as  to  the  most  efficient  methods  under  which 

schools  can  be  inspected  and  examined,  as  to  the  means  by  which 

educational  ideals  can  best  be  made  to  penetrate  the  educational 

machinery,  scholastic  and  political.     Were  a  body  of  educational 

advisers  to  help  in  such  matters  it  would  tend  to  correct  the  rigid 

habit  of  the  official  mind,  and  to  modify  the  equally  rigid  rules 

of  a  State  office.     It  is  significant  that  the  Schools  Enquiry 

(0  Report,       Commission  proposed   the  creation  of  a  council   for  purposes 

Vol.  I.,  akin    to    these.(^)     (ii.)  Local    authorities,    especially   at    the 

pp.  648«5l.       critical  moments  of  creating    new    schools  or  initiating    neyr 

schemes,  are  often  in  need  of  skilled  advice  other  than  an  adminis- 
trative  department   can   supply,   and  it  would  be  of  immense 
consequence  that  there  was  a  recognised  and  responsible  public 
body  to  whom  they  could  appeal  for  what  they  needed,  (iii.)  The 
Minister,  who  cannot  always  be  a  master  of  all  matters  educa- 
tional, may  be  as  often  in  need  of  advice  as  the  local  authorities 
themselves,  and  it  is  better  that  he  have  this  from  a  regularly 
constituted  body,  acting  deliberately  and  after  discussion,  than 
from  persons  called  in  for  the  occasion  and  liidden  from  public 
criticism,     (iv.)  In  any  system  of  examinations  that  may  be  in- 
stituted the  existence  of  a  body  at  the  centre  related  as  well  to 
the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tho  universities  and  similar 
examining  bodies  on  the  other,  as  to  the  Minister,  would  be  of 
advantage  in  preventing  the  abuse  and  securing  the  beneficial 
use  of  any  such  system,     (v.)  Certain  schools,  as  non-local  in 
character,  will  be  outside  any  local  system,  but  ought  all  the 
more  to  be  within  the  national.     And  so  far  as  these  schools  may 
fall  under  the  central  authority,  a  council  would  be  the  fittest 
body  to  consider  and  decide  their  peculiar  questions,     (vi.)  In 
the  local  administration  of  education,  questions  affecting  many 
interests,  educational,  professional,  and  public,  are  certain  to  arisfe ; 
and  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the^^e 
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were  a  didyoonstituted  body,  which  was  not  simply  an  adminis- 
tmtiveor  executive  office,  to  which  schools  or  localities  could  on 
such  questions  appeal  for  advice  or  decision.  If,  then,  the  sphere 
within  which  the  council  is  to  move  be  so  defined,  there  is 
evidently  both  a  place  and  function  for  it.  Mosfc  of  the  matters 
specified  are  non-political  in  character,  and  where  the/  touch 
policy,  the  supremacy  of  the  Minister  must  of  course  be  secured. 
Biit  clearly  it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  were  he  in  so  immense  a 
field  relieved  of  those  responsibilities  which  are  of  a  non-political 
and  strictly  professional  or  scholastic  character. 

(5.)  As   to   constitution,  we  have   seen  that  almost  all  our   Coitbtittooh 
witnesses  were  agreed ;  the  council  was  to  be  composed  of  men, 
however  appointed,  who  could  be  regarded  as  representative  of 
the  Crown,  the  universities,  and  the  teachers.     No  one  of  these 
elements  could  be  omitted,     (i.)  The  Crown  must  of  course  have 
its  nominees,  who  would  naturally  be  persons  of  adequate  public 
or  administrative  experience.    By  them  the  council  would  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  Minister,  and  the  Minister  with  the  council,   (ii.) 
The  universities   are  proper  bodies  to  be  represented.     For  them 
Secondary  Education  is  largely  a  preparation,  by  them  secondary 
schools  will  probably  be   in  a  large  degree  examined,  in  them 
their  masters  will  mostly  be  trained.    Their  relations  to  Secondary 
Education  are  thus  organic  and  vital.     The  schools  need  to  feel 
the  influence  of   the   universities  and  the   universities   of  the 
schools.     The  only  thing  that  can  give  unity  to  our  education  is 
continuity  of  spirit  and  idea.     The  quality  of  instruction  given  in 
the  schools  determines  the  degree  of  culture  realised  in  the  uni- 
versity, while  the  ideal  of  the  university  penetrates  and  elevates  the 
work  of  the  schools.     The  greatest  interest  of  the  universities  is 
thus  the  schools ;  the  greatest  interest  of  the  schools,  is  the  univer- 
sities, and  their-  co-ordination  in  a  central  council  would  tend  to 
the  happier  development  of  our  educational  system  as  a  whole, 
(iii.)  But  even  more  do  those  who  teach  in  the  schools  them- 
selves  need   here    a    place.      There   is    no    profession    which 
exercises  a  more  potent  influence  on  our  national  character  and 
destinies  than  the  scholastic,  or  through  which  and  on  which  our 
legislature  is  acting  more  powerfully.     It  may  be  a  most  mis- 
chievous and  indeed  disintegrative  thing  to  make  a  profession 
an  iTTiperium  in  imperio,  but  legitimate  influence  within  its 
own  province  legislatively  recognised  tends  to  dissolve  the  smaller 
into  the  larger  impeHum.     Only  good,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
follow  were  the  teachers  through  members  of  their  own  body 
made  to  see  education  not  only  through  the  atmosphere  of  their 
profession   and   schot^l,   but  also  from  the  standpoint  both  of 
national  policy  and  of  the  administrative  aims  and  difficulties  of 
the  Department.     And  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  ideals 
and  perplexities  of  the  educators  be  intcpreted  to  the  Minister 
of  Education,     (iv^)  And  this  Minister  would  require  for  certain 
purpose-    to   be  not  only  a  member  of  tlie  council,  but  also 
its   presid^-nt.     It   would  never   do    to  have  two    co-ordinate; 
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atitborities  legislatiiig  and  administering  within  the  same  province, 
but  while  there  is  a  distinct  province  for  the  Minister,  there  is 
a  no  less  distinct  province  for  the  coancil  ;  and  even  where  it 
acted,  and  ought  to  act,  independently  of  him,  those  nominated 
by  him  would  yet  remain  constituent  members  of  it.  We  feel, 
however,  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  these  thi-ee  elements, 
however  important  and  necessary,  be  exhaustive  or  sufficient.  In 
the  organisation  and  direction  of  Secondary  Eklucation  the  local 
authorities  are  destined  to  play  an  even  greater  and  more  im- 
portant part  than  the  centiul,  aud  play  it  under  greater  difficultie& 
To  secure  their  mutual  intelligibility  and  good  understanding 
seems,  therefore,  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  To  see  the  local 
problem  at  the  centre  from  the  local  point  of  view,  to  see  the 
national  question  in  the  province  from  the  national  standpoint, 
would  tend  to  the  happier  relations  of  the  two  authorities  on 
whose  wise  and  concordant  action  the  future  of  education 
dependa  And  so  we  believe  that  if  some  scheme  could  be 
framed  by  which  the  local  authorities  could  be  represented  on 
the  central  council,  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education 
would  be  the  completer  and  more  efficient.  But  in  view  of  the 
necessarily  small  size  of  the  central  council  and  the  large  number 
of  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attending  every  attempt  to  form  them  into  a  special  electoral 
body,  such  a  scheme  appears  impracticable.  However,  the 
desired  connexion  may  be  established  in  another  way  by  the 
representation  of  the  central  on  the  local  authority,  a  question 
which  falls  more  naturally  to  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


B.— The  Local  Authority. 


Dbmandbd  bt 

WlTHXSaBS  ; 


0)  Report  of 
Confereiice  of 
Headmutera, 
<M  pp.  11,13-16. 
C^.  Draft  Scheme 
I.B.2.V0I.V. 
**  I  think  ilia 
both  fn  the  in- 
terests of  the 
oountiy  gene- 
rally, and  in  the 
interest  of  the 
profession,  that  n, 
pretty  tight  hand 
should  be  kept  on 
local  authorities 
in  the  matter  of 
edacation,"  Mr. 
Eve.2178.  QT.Mr. 
Storr,  7SS4. 

(*)  Sir  William 
Hart-D>ke, 
11,828.    Sir 
George  Young, 
197. 


Its  Place  and  Pwrpoae^ 

24.  On  no  point  were  our  witnesses  more  entirely  unanimous 
than  on  this, — the  necessity  of  local  authorities  to  a  national 
system  of  Secondary  Education.  There  was,  indeed,  almost  every 
possible  variety  of  opinion  as  to  how  they  should  be  constituted ; 
over  what  area  they  should  reign ;  what  they  should  be  em- 
powered io  do  ;  what  schools  they  should  have  to  do  with ;  and 
what  they  should  have  to  do  with  the  schools ;  but  as  to  some 
form  of  local  authority  being  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever.  There  was,  however,  a 
well-marked  distinction  of  intellectual  attitude  :  on  the  one  side, 
professional  scholastic  opinion  was,  on  the  whole,  though  by  no 
means  unanimously,  fearful  of  local  authorities,  and  inclined  to 
propose  that  they  should  be  if  not  muzzled,  yet  so  constituted 
and  conditioned  as  to  be  made  as  innocuous  as  possible  :  Q)  on 
the  other  side,  what  we  may  term  the  administrative  and 
political  mind  looked  hopefully  to  such  authorities  as  the  most 
potent  and  promising  factors  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.(*) 
Each  attitude  is  explicable  enough.     The  schoolmaster,  the  more 
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GompeteBt  he  is  and  the  more  aasured  in  position,  wants  the  more 
to  be  let  alone.    What  he  needs  in  order  to  attain  the  best  results 
is,  on  the  one  side,  command  of  means  and  possession  of  pupils, 
and,  on  the  other,  freedom  of  hand  and  method ;  and  so  he 
desires  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  simple  conditions  of  success. 
But  the  administrator  sees  the  other  side  of  the  question : — the 
necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  the  machineiy  which  the 
schoolmaster  has  to  work,  and  he  knows  that  this  can  best  be 
done  by  evoking    popular  interest   and  allowing  parental  or 
family  care  for  posterity  to  inspire  the  educational  work  and 
agencies  of  the  present.     It  would  be  a  serious  evil  if  educa- 
tion were  allowed  to  become  the  business  of  the  schoolmaster 
alone ;  the  more  completely  it  grows  into  the  concern  of  the 
whole  people,  and  is  made  an  integral  part  of  their  common  life 
and  civil  policy,  the  more  will  it  flourish  and  the  better  will  ^'B?Qra?" 
it  become.     On  this  point  we  may  refer  to  the  remarkable    coioaasioH. 
evidence,  already  alluded   to,(^)  of    the    late  Lord   Lyttelton  ^'^  ^*^*^'  ^  ^ 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873,   as 
quoted,  endorsed,  and    emphasised    by  Mr.   Richmond  before 
another  Committee  in  1894.(*)    Lord  Lyttelton,  speaking  as  a  SS^^/^ 
member,  first,  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  and,  next,  of  J^  chMitJ^jom 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  called  attention  to  the  fact  miMioii,  819. 
that  the  former  had  proposed,  over  and  above  a  central  authority, 
a  local  or  provincial   authority,  and  that   whilst  the  central 
had,  though  in  a  defective  form,  been  created,  the  local  had 
not   come  into    existence    at  all.      "  They  intended    to    rest 
"  the   whole   fabric    (of    their    report)    on    two  great    equal 
"  pillars — a  central  and  a  local  authority,"(^)  but  while  the  one  tnmw^^ot 
pillar  had  been  built  in  a  fashion,  the  other  remained  not  only  JSi^p.^^^ 
unbuilt  but  even  unattempted.     He  stated  emphatically,  as  a       ^ 
result  of  his  experience  as  an  Endowed  Schools  Commissioner, 
that    the   want  of   local   bodies    had   seriously   hampered   the 
central  authority,  had  made  its  work  far  more  difficidt,  and  at 
times  altogether  ineffectual     And  so  he  conceived  that  without 
the  local  authority  it    would  be  idle  "  to  look  for  more  than 
"  an  imperfect  realisation  of   the   Report  and  of  the  Act,  at 
"  least  for  a  long  time  to  come."     And  when  we  turn  from  his 
evidence  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Report  itself,  what  strikes  us 
is  not  so  much  the  wisdom  of  the  particular  recommendation  as 
the  cogency  of  the  reasons  advanced.     The  Commissioners  held 
that  "No  skill  in  organisation,  no  careful  adaptation  of  means  in 
'^  hand  to  the  best  ends  can  do  as  much  for  education  as  the 
**  earnest  co-operation  of  the  people," (*)  ^^^  so  they  propose  a  ^*^  ^Port»«^ 
board  "  for  the  provincial  management "  of  schools.   Such  aboard 
'*  would,  no  doubt,  be  much  more  likely  to  make  mistakes,  would 
"  represent  not  only  the  popular  wishes  but  the  popular  preju- 
**  dices;  would,  perhaps,   delay  many  excellent  arran&;ements ; 
"  but  in  whatever  else  it  might  be  deficient,  it  would  not  be 
"  deficient  in  force,  and  if  it  made  mistakes  it  would  be  much 
"  more  likely  to  find  them  out  in  time  and  correct  them/XO  ^*^  ^'^^ 
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The  local  authority  which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners' 
proposed  had  some  interesting  features.  It  was  to  be  either  a- 
provincial  or  a  county  board.  If  provincial,  "  the  Registrar- 
General's  divisions"  were  to  be  taken  as  a  basis,  and  the- 
board  was  to  be  constituted  of  an  "  Official  District  Commis- 
sioner" appointed  by  the  Charity  Commission,  and  "six  or 
eight  unpaid  district  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  residents  in  the  division."  Q)  But  this  was  only 
recommended  as  a  pis  aUer;  what  the  Commission  really  desired 
to  see  was  a  much  more  popular  and  representative  board. 
They  shrank  indeed  from  proposing  "the  compulsory  formation" 
of  such  a  board  in  every  county,  bui  suggested  that  its  existence 
was  a  p(»nt  whicli  might  be  left  for  local  decision.  (*)  If  a 
county  determined  to  have  a  board  then  it  might  be  ccmstituted 
either  by  indirect  or  direct  election.  If  by  indirect,  they  pro- 
posed "  to  take  the  cliairman  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  to 
"  add  to  these  half  their  number  nominated  by  the  Crown." 
But  their  decided  preference  was  for  a  board  "  constituted  by 
direct  election  "  with  the  "  members  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
balanced  by  **  half  as  many  more  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown "  and  the  official  district  eommissioner  as  a  member 
ex  ojffioio.  (')  "  Towns  of  100,000  inhabitants  or  more  "  were  to 
be  allowed  "  to  withdraw  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
**  boards  and  rank  a8  provinces  of  themselves."  These  urban 
boards  were  ic  be  formed  of  "  a  certain  number  of  members 
named  by  the  trustees  of  all  the  larger  endowed  schools  and 
an  equal  number  abided  by  the  town  council,"  together  with 
the  ex-ofjicio  commissioners. 

We  may  further  mention  as  a  matter  of  more  than  mere^ 
historic*!!  interest  that  a  similar  view  as  to  the  need  and  value 
of  local  authorities  had  been  expressed  six  years  earlier,  in  1861, 
by  the  Commission  on  Popular  Education  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  They  recommended(^)  that  in  eveiy  county 
or  division  of  a  county  a  county  board  of  education  should  be 
appointed,  and^^)  that  every  corporate  town  of  more  than  40,000- 
inhabitants  might  appoint  a  borough  board  of  educati* )n  which 
was  not  to  exceed  six  [jcVsoos,  not  more  than  two  to  be  ministers 
of  religion.  This  was  proposed  in  the  interests  of  decentrali- 
sation, and  to  escape  from  "  the  enormous  complication  in  the 
"  (London)  office  due  to  the  central  system."  Again,  in  1884, 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  said,  in  agree- 
ment with   their  predecessors,  "  It  is  to  be  desired  that  in  the 

proposed  reorganisation  of  local  government,  poweis  should  be 

fiven  to  important  local  bodies,  like  the  proposed  county 
oards  and  the  municipal  corporations,  to  originate  and 
support  secondary  and  technical  schools  in  conformity  with 
the  public  Of)inion  for  the  time  being  of  their  constituents."(®) 
We  are  warranted  then  in  saying  that  a  local  authority  was  the 
ideal  of  successive  Commissions  dealing  with  elementary^ 
technical,   and   secondary   education   respectively,  and    to    this- 
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authority  they  looked  for  the  organisation  of  education  and  its 

adaptation   to   the   special   needs   of  each   district.     And   this 

expectation  is  one  well  justified  by  experience.     Here  we  need 

only  call  attention  to  the  report  of  oar  Assistant-Commissioner, 

Mr.   Findlay,  on  "Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States 

"  and  in  Canada/'  especially  in  its  illustration  of  the  position 

that,  **  while   elementary   education  may  properly  be  imposed 

"  upon  a  nation,  the  higher  education  ought  only  to  be  organised 

'*  in  response  to  the  people's  demand,  and  hence  it  ought  to  be 

"  mainly  under    popular    control."(^)     He   sharply  points  the  0)  Mr.  PindUy, 

moral  by  noticing  the  evils  which  have  befallen  over-centralised    ^^^^^^p***"^- 

Germany,  and  the  elasticity  and  adaptability  which  have  been 

attained    in   America    under    "  popular    control  and    popular 

support."     He  further  thinks  that  the  centralised  system  tends 

to  the  production  of   men  disqualified  by  their  education  for 

absorption — or  disinclined  to  it,  even  where  it  is  most  desirable 

— into  any  form  of  manual  industry,  but  that  the  experience  of 

America  shows  that  Secondary  Education  popularly  organised 

and  administered  avoids  this  unfortunate  result. 

25.  We  may  assume,  then,  as  conceded  by  universal  consent,  Pboblemstobk 
that  local  authorities  of  some  kind  are  necessary,  but  it  is  when  ^o^^^^- 
.we  come  to  consider  of  what  kind  that  our  difficulties  beghi.  We 
have  here  repeated  many  of  the  problems  we  met  with  in  the 
case  of  the  central  authority;  but  their  solution  is  a  still 
harder  task  owing  to  the  much  greater  complexity  of  the  factors 
which  have  to  be  employed.  Thus  a  local  authority  must  be  suited 
to  its  locality,  and  localities  differ  in  many  respects,  especially  in 
such  cardinal  matters  as  aggregation  and  distribution  of  popu- 
lation, social  and  industrial  condition,  presence  or  absence  of 
great  towns,  the  character  and  traditions  of  public  life,  the 
ease  or  the  difficulty  with  which  this  life  can  be  expressed 
and  realised,  the  paucity  or  abundance  of  schools  or  educational 
endowments,  the  accessibility  of  schools  or  possible  school  situa- 
tions to  the  outlying  districts,  the  homogeneity  or  the  difference 
of  the  various  parts  or  populations  of  which  it  may  be  composed. 
These  were  matters  which  had  to  be  patiently  analysed  and 
considered  before  we  could  articulate  even  the  skeleton  of  a 
possible  local  authority.  And  this  done  we  were  confronted 
by  difficulties  of  an  altogether  diflerent  order.  The  Schools 
Enquiry  Commissioners  were  harassed  by  poverty ;  we  are 
embarrassed  by  riches.  They  could  find  no  local  body  sufficiently 
representative  in  character  and  important  in  function  that  could 
be  made  the  nucleus  of  the  organisation,  and  so  they  had,  as  it 
were,  to  extemporise  one.  And  we  have  it  on  Mr.  Richmond's 
authority  that  it  was  because  there  were  then  "  no  representative 
"  bodies  covering  sufficiently  large  areas,'X^)  that  the  provision  £\^(5JmTOittee 
for  local  authorities  was  omitted  from  the  Bill  of  1869.  But  on  charity  com- 
now  we  find  the  field  occupied  with  representative  bodies  which  Sif  *  Ui  this  ' 
either  have  had  educational  functions  thrust  upoKtheni  or  have  SntVamlJ- 
voluntarily   assumed   such   functions,   or  have  been    expressly  pnntfori9(w. 

c    88429.  H 
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created  for  theii-  exemse,  now  in  a  restricted  and  now  over  a 
more  extensive  district.  Hence  come'  a  variety  of  questions, 
such  as  how  and  out  of  what  materials  can  local  authorities 
best  be  created  ?  What  ought  to  be  their  area,  composition, 
functions  ?  How  can  they  be  so  constituted  as  to  be  adapted  to 
their  several  widely  differing  localities,  able  to  organise  their 
reaources,  evoke  their  possibilities,  satisfy  then-  needs  in  the 
matter  of  Secondary  Education  ?  These  are  the  questions  we 
have  now  to  consider  in  the  light  of  our  evidence. 


Areas 
suoobstbd 
O)  There  was  a 
ftfth  proposal  by 
Mr.  Hance,  that 
of  the  district 
council,  13,316 
but  in  this  he 
stood  eniirely 
alone.    He 
thought*' the 
county  immense- 
ly too  largo." 

PlRLUlTBK- 
TABY  DIVI8IO5. 


(»)  Mr.  Mom, 
7047-«).    Mr. 
Anthony.  7306. 
Dr.  Bruce,  6864. 
Mr.Bowden,8061 
at  end.    Though 
the  last  two 
limit  the  pro- 
posal to  certain 
districts. 


Groupino  of 

COUNTIBS. 
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«)  16-18,80-84. 
r.  Bruce,  6864. 

(*)  Dr.  Poole,  as 
representing  the 
Headmasters' 
Association, 
5898-5010.    But 
he  is  supported, 
so  f^  as  liUicar 
shire  is  con- 
cerned, by  Mr. 
SnapOk  who 
plead^  for  the 
unification  of  all 
educational 
authorities  in  a 
central  board  for 
the  county, 
6217-28.    fy.  Dr. 
Garnett,  2S46-8. 


Areas. 

26.  The  main  proposals  which  were  under  this  head 
submitted  to  us  may  be  said  to  fall  into  four(*)  classes,  the  area 
of  the  local  authority  ought  to  be  determined  by  (1)  the  par- 
liamentaiy  division,  (2)  geogi'aphical  considerations,  such  as,  e,g.y 
spring  out  of  suitability  of  a  district  for  educational  ^ouping, 
(3)  population,  (4)  the  existing  municipal  and  county  division. 

(1.)  The  parliamentary  division.  This  was  proposed  by  various 
witnesses  for  districts  lying  outside  boi'oughs,  and  was  designed 
to  get  rid  of  the  unwieldiness  of  certain  counties  like  Devonshire, 
or  still  more  the  West  Riding  and  Lancashire,  with  their  great 
variety  of  interests,  their  immense  areas,  and  the  many  important 
towns  within  them  which  just  fall  short  of  being  county 
borough8.(*) 

The  objections  to  this  proiX)sal  are  obvious  enough.  A 
parliamentary  division  has  nothing  permanent  about  it,  is  a 
recent  creation,  easily  made,  easily  unmade,  of  no  local  adminis- 
trative significance,  intended  only  as  a  rough  method  of 
proportioning  political  representation  to  population.  Manifestly 
a  division  so  artificial  and  unstable,  and  possessing  no  rating 
authority,  could  not  be  used  to  define  the  area  of  a  permanent 
and  efficient  local  authority. 

(2.)  The  geographical  grouping.  The  simplest  and  most 
satisfactory  form  in  which  this  grouping  was  proposed  had  an 
excellent  representative  in  Sir  George  Young,  who  thought  that 
the  educational  districts  could  be  arranged  upon  a  somewhat 
larger  basis  than  the  small  counties,  and  he  illustrated  his  idea 
by  proposing  to  "  treat  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
Barrow-in-Furness "  as  one  district.  So,  too,  on  the  east 
coast  he  would  associate  "  the  North  Riding  of  York,  or,  at  all 
"  events,  the  Cleveland  district  of  it,"  with  the  southern  district 
of  Durham.(^)  We  had  two  further  adaptations  of  this  idea  to 
the  case  of  county  and  county  borough  areas  presented  by  two 
witnesses,  the  one  of  whom,  in  the  interests  of  schools  and 
their  constituencies,  would  merge  all  boroughs  in  counties,(*) 
the  other  of  whom,  in  the  interest  of  municipalities,  would 
"  supersede  the  school  boards  by  the  municipal  authorities/'  and 
make  "each  county  borough  an  independent  authority  for 
"  some  purposes  over  education,"  even  preserving  the  autonomy 
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of  the  non-county  boroughs  "  in  reference  to  their  own  local 
edacation  " ;  but  would  group  ''  all  the  boroughs,  along  with 
"  the  county  in  which  they  stand,  into  a  provincial  area 
"  governed  by  a  provincial  authority "(^)  fcoimy.;^'^"* 

Of  these  schemes  the  first  would  give  a  symmetrical  district,  MlSpai"*^ 
with  all  its  parts  lying  well  together  and  supplementing  each  A2iSS™tion7 
other,  capable  of  being  happily  handled  by  a  scheme-making  i*'*«J-s5. 
authority.  The  second  would  eliminate  the  local  element 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  authority,  which,  if  thus  con- 
stituted, would,  it  might  be  thought,  be  likely  to  leave  schools 
a  freer  hand.  The  third  would  secure  to  boroughs  the  double 
advantage  of  independence,  and  a  commanding  voice  in 
the  councils  of  the  county.  But  when  the  proposals  are 
broadly,  yet  closely,  considered,  they  are  seen  to  be  impractic- 
able. They  would  add  to  our  already  perplexing  multitude 
of  local  bodies  another  which  might  have  to  be  fused  out 
of  conflicting  interests  by  an  oiganising  and  delimiting  com- 
mission. They  would  involve  a  complicated,  system  of  election, 
of  cross-voting,  of  assigning  the  rate  when  levied,  which 
might  beget  the  suspicion  that  the  stronger  localities  were 
being  satisfied  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker.  The  very 
attempt  so  to  limit  local  feeling  would  intensify  its  force. 
Westmoreland  would  complain  that  it  did  not  compete  on 
equal  tenns  with  well  schooled  Barrow-in-Furne8S.(*)  BaiTOw  ['ItSl'  *'*^*^"'' 
would  complain  that  it  was  shut  out  from  the  numerous 
and  rich  scholarships  of  its  own  county.  Manchester  might 
say  that,  judged  by  histiOry,  all  Lancashire  might,  in  matters 
educational,  bo  with  advantage  put  under  her,  but  that  she 
could  never  consent  to  suiTender  to  any  new  body  the  authority 
she  had  so  long  and  successfully  exercised  within  her  own 
borders.  And  we  may  bo  sure  that  nothing  would  persuade 
the  West  Riding  to  accept  a  system  which  gave  to  boroughs  all 
the  advantages  of  independency  wilh  all  the  privileges  of  cor- 
porate being.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  must  dismiss  the 
attempt  at  geograpliical  grouping  for  one  which  keeps  nearer  to 
the  order,  social  and  political,  which  is  actually  at  work. 

(3.)  Population.     This  was  used  in  a  twofold  way,  to  determine    'PoTVLATjojf. 
(i.)the  total  area    to   be    covered  by  the  local  authority,  and 
(ii.)  the  size  of  the  borough  that  was  to  have  its  independence 
secured,     (i.)  Whether  the  area  was  to  be  a  county  or  group  of 
counties  was  to  be   fixed  by  the   population  being,  said  one,      ^  ^^^^ 
"  something  like  one  million  or  two  millions,"(')  or,  said  another,  ssss. 
"  about  half  a  million."(*)    (ii.)  Here  the  standard  was  more  varied  ^J^^-^^^ 
A  county  borough  was  to  remain  an  independent  authority,  if  it  (*)  Mi.  Kidi- 
had,  said  one,  a  population  of  "  about  half  a  million,"(»)  or,  said  !«°^;'^^h^;„, 
another,  "exceeded  150,000,  or  possibly  even  100,000,"  (^)  "the  loy, sVSj. *  ' 
"  latter  figure  is  the  best,"  said  a  third,  quite  decisively.O  CJiod.^S-m/ 

The  objection  to  such  a  classification  is  its  arbitrary  character, 
and  the  diflBculty  of  uniformly  and  rigorously  applying  it. 
There  are  counties  and  boroughs  that  fall  just  below  the  line, 
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yet  are  yearly  approacbing  it ;  that,  therefore,  would  be  all  the 
more  jealous  of  their  position ;  and  that  could  not  be  added  to  a 
neighbour  or  merged  in  a  district  without  raising  its  population 
above  the  line.  Then  the  institutions,  or  agencies  through  which 
any  new  educational  authority  must  work,  have  not  been  fixed  by 
population  as  it  now  is,  but  by  older  and  more  historical  causes ; 
and  if  a  new  authority  is  to  work  well,  it  will  have  to  create  as 
few  cross  divisions,  and  do  as  little  violence  to  local  feeling  as 
possible,  i,e.,  it  must  be  as  much  adapted  to  the  means  it  has  to 
employ  as  to  the  ends  it  has  to  serve. 

'°  tra^^te"        ('^  )  There  remains  the  fourth  method  of  delimitation,  viz.,  that 
County  or     whicli  accepts  the  existing:  municipal  area  of  the  administrative 

t  OUN'TY  O  i 

Borough,  coanty  or  county  borough.(^)  It  has  certain  conspicuous  con- 
iia^t-D^^c  ***"*  voniencea  ;  it  is  a  defined  electoral  area,  with  a  public  spirit  of  its 
ii,8*J.  '  own,  acquainted  with  its  available  representative  men,  and  already 
1558  («.  organised  alike  tor  purposes  or  iming  and  allocation  oi  national 

22ii.^^Bi8hopof  grants.  Its  inconveniences  are  also  obvious:  the  area  may  be  too 
MTjohifBriw?'  ^^^^11  ^^'  ^o  large,  too  thickly  or  too  thinly  populated,  or  its  line 
JM59.  '  may  be  drawn  through  a  dense  population,  with  the  well-endowed 

14.872.  '  and  equipped  schools  on  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  greater 

AciandrMwiio.  body  of  the  people  on  the  other.  But  these  inconveniences  may 
rI  prwIiJtatives  ^  obviatcd  by  a  less  burdensome  and  revolutionary  measure 
Ji'^*^\1e79"^^^^"  *'^^^  *^^  special  creation  of  educational  areas  or  provinces,  with 
Dr.  pcrcivai,       all   the   olcctoral,   fiscal,   and   administrative    readjustments   it 
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"  "  *  "  would  involve.  Almost  all  the  witnesses  who  had  special 
knowledge  have  recognised  that,  in  certain  cases,  considerations 
of  geography,  population,  distrilDution  of  endowments,  or  social 
and  economic  unity,  may  make  it  desirable  that  counties  should 
be  allowed  to  combine  with  counties,  or  boroughs  with  counties 
or  with  other  boroughs,  and  in  this  matter  the  central  authority 
might  fitly  enough  have  something  to  say.  Grouping,  in  short, 
may  often  be  effectually  secured  without  being  made  compul- 
sory, and  it  will  work  the  more  happily  that  it  comes  from 
within  i-ather  than  is  imposed  from  without.  But  this  is  a 
point  where  the  central  authority  may  be  able  to  intervene 
with  excellent  results.  Combination  for  special  purposes  is  a 
separate  question  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  part  of  our 
Report. 


Constihtenta  of  the  Local  Authority, 

?N\wEDf  2'^'  There  was  no  question  we  more  anxiously  considered, 
and  on  which  we  more  ciircfully  and  constantly  examined  the 
witnesses  competent  to  speak  upon  it,  than  this : — How  ought 
the  local  authority  to  be  constituted  ?  In  this,  three  distinct 
questions  are  involved.  (1.)  Of  what  elements  ought  the 
body  to  be  composed  ?  (2.)  In  what  relative  proportion 
ought  they  to  exist?  and  (3.)  How  are  they  to  be  obtained 
or  appointed  ?  As  regards  (1)  our  witnesses  showed  remark- 
able unanimity  of  opinion ;  as  regards   (2)  their  opinions  varied, 
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yet  without  serious  difference ;  and  as  regaixls  (3)  they  showed 
both  a  remarkable  variety  and  diversity  of  opinion. 

28.  It  was  generally,  though  not  universally,  held  that   the     "ETPBRr" 
local  authority  ought  to  consist  of  representative  and  of  expert      Mkmbkb«. 
niembers,(^)    or,  in  other  words,  of  representatives  of  the  rate-  c)  sir  George 
jjayers  directly  or  indirectly  elected,  and  of  persons  skilled  in  the  Mr^Aui^siuH 
conduct  of  schools  and  the  work  of  education.    We  have  no  need  ^t^*"^*  ^^»»*^'*- 
to  argue  the  case  of  the  representative  members,  it  goes  without 
dispute ;  but  as  to  experts  the  matter  is  altogether  different,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  more  in  detail.     Experts  may  be  said  to  be 
of  five  classes : — (a)  members  of  learned  bodies,  such  as  univer- 
sities, (6)  teachers,  (c)  managers  of  schools,  (d)  inspectors,  (e)  (more 
es[)ecially  with    reference    to     technical     education)    persons 
possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  industry. 

(a.)  Importance  was  attached  by  many  witnesses  to  the  reprc-    ^'^'•''^=^*^- 
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sentation  of  the  universities  and  university  collefi:es.(^)     Of  these   u^ivbrsitibs. 
latter  there  is  now  a  considerable  number,  fairly  well  distributed  Voui!k,^^® 
over  most  part  of  the  country,  in  touch  with  many  counties,  alive  u^cs'oFthS^"**" 
to  their  needs,  organised  with  a  view  to  their  satisfaction,  with  all  tJ}"^J^h?"*^** 
their  promise  and  possibilities  bound  up  with  the  local  education.  Victoria  Univcr- 
These  colleges,  too,  as  aided  by  national  funds  are  part  of  a  '^  ^'  '**®^'*"' 
national  system,  their  teachers  form  a  learned  corporation,  and 
are  men  at  onoe  of   academic  culture  and  experience  and  of 
local  interest  and  knowledge.     The   experience  of  Wales  also 
seems  to  show  that  these  colleges  are  eminent^  fit  bodies  to 
be  represented  on  any  local  authority  in  education.     Tiie  case 
of  the  universities  is  rather  different.(^)     They  are,  of  course,  12  w/Snt^u- 
at    once   local   and   national,    and    in    the    former    character  ncsscs  against 
would  have  a  distinct  and  legitimate  part  to  play  within  defined  unWemiy  repre- 
areas.     Certain,  too,  of  the  colleges  of  the  older  universities  hllhovoi 
have  ancient  and  intimate  relations  to  certain  localities  as,  for  D?"BrSj^S7i-2. 
example,  Exeter  CoUeee,  Oxford,  with  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  ^^^^^^""^  ^"'*' 
and   Queen's    with    Yorkshire   and   Westmoreland;   and   these 
relations  might  be  most  fitly  maintained  and  extended  by  repre- 
sentation on  the  local  a^ithority*     But  the  difficulties  of  general 
university  representation  are  serioua     The  representatives  would 
have  to  be  either  local  men  or  men  still  in  residence.     If  the 
former,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  might  be  representatives  only 
in  name.    Their  knowledge  of  the  university  might  be  slight  and 
altogether  out  of  date,  its  knowledge  of  them  still  slighter; 
what  was  done  in  its  name  it  might  never  know,  what  was 
learned  by  its  representative  it  might  never  ascertain ;  and  so  the 
very  end  dei^red — ^mutual  influence  of  school  on  university  and 
university  on  school,  exercised  through  mutual  knowledge,  would 
not  be  gained.     If,  again,  the  men  in  residence  be  taken  we  are 
met  by  difficulties  of  another  order,  those  of  expenditure,  both 
of  men  and  means.    The  already  overburdened  working  members 
of  the  university  would  be  severely  taxed,  and  the  service  would 
be  a  costly  one  to  render  both  as  regards  time   and   money. 
It  is  probable  that,  except  in  the  case  of  neighbouring  localities, 
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or  where  there  exists  some  special  connexion  with  more  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  the  universities  would  usually  prefer  to  be 
represented  by  graduates  not  in  residence,  and  it  might  well 
deserve  to  be  considered  by  the  universities  whether  the  objections 
to  this  alternative  would  not  be  largely  removed  if  they  were  to 
convene  annual  meetings  of  those  appointed  to  represent  them 
on  the  local  educational  authorities.  Such  conferences,  especially 
if  they  were  held  at  the  various  universities  in  turn,  would  be 
an  effectual  way  of  bringing  the  experience  of  their  repre- 
sentatives before  the  universities^  {he  views  of  the  universities 
before  their  representatives.  If,  therefore,  a  way  could  be  found 
by  which  the  universities  could  join  in  the  work  of  organising 
the  schools,  there  would  be  gain  all  round.  There  would  be 
more  unity  of  spirit  and  aim  in  all  the  branches  and  stages  of 
our  educational  system.  The  knowledge  the  university  gains 
by  examination  it  could  use  in  administration ;  the  experience 
it  got  in  the  schools  it  could  apply  to  the  ordering  of  its  own 
studies.  With  such  an  interchange  of  experience,  regular, 
systematic,  and  continuous,  we  might  hope  that  education  would 
cease  to  fall  into  a  multitude  of  sections  and  would  become  a 
single  complete  cycle, 

(b.)  Teachers.  Most  of  our  witnesses  were  agreed  on  the 
need  of  teachers  being  present  on  the  local  authorities.(^) 
Without  in  any  degree  anticipating  the  question,  which  is  discussed 
below,  as  to  the^iode  of  electing  teachers,  wo  may  say  here  that 
education  could  not  be  well-organised  and  administered  unless  the 
mind  and  method,  the  difficulties  and  aims  of  the  educators,  were 
known.  Teachers  are  a  skilled  and  experienced  cle^s,  and  it  is 
not  good  for  the  community  that  their  skill  and  experience 
should  not  be  utilised.  Misunderstanding  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance, 
and  only  as  the  administrator  sees  education  through  the  teacher, 
and  the  teacher  sees  administration  through  the  problems  and 
responsibilities  of  office,  will  they  be  able,  competently  and 
intelligently,  to  work  together  for  a  common  end.  All  blunders 
are  costly,  and  tlie  costliest  bluxnlers  are  easy  to  bodies  possessed 
of  large  constructive  powers ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  safe- 
guard were  men  who  knew  the  kinds  and  qualities  of  schools, 
the  methods  and  standards  of  education,  made  in  a  constitutional 
way,  to  share  the  responsibilities  of  the  authority  which  has 
these  things  in  charge.(^) 

(c.)  There  was  not  the  same  agreement  as  to  managers  and 
governors  of  schools.(')  As  a  matter  of  fact,  managers  can 
hardly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  experts  in  education; 
they  represent  much  the  same  type  of  intelligence  and 
experience  that  we  have  in  locally  elected  bodies,  and  do 
not  stand  in  this  matter  on  the  same  level  as  either  the 
universities  or  the  teachers*  It  is,  nevertheless,  very  important 
that  the  local  educational  authority  should  be  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  managers  of  secondary  schools  within  its  district;  but 
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this  may  be  effected   by  representations  of  the  authority  on 
managing  bodies  as  well  as  by  the  converse  plan. 

(d.)  Inspectorjj.     The  case  for  them  was  strongly  ui^ed  by     Inspbctors. 
several  influential  witnesses  ;(^)  and  was  also  advocated  by  the  P)  Biihopof 
•Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  in  their  Report.     The  inspector  iS^pSSieljSMT!^" 
was  to  be  the  expert  par  excellence  for  the  guidance  of  the  ^'^s-?. 
provincial  or  county  authority.     It  was  argued  that  "  he  could 
supply  all  the  special .  knowlecfge  that  was  necessary,  and  in 
return  he  would  probably  learn  a  great  deal  that  he  rould  not 
otherwise  learn  of  the  best  mode  of  disarming  prejudice,  of 
conciliating  heaiiiy  support,  and  of  overcoming  interested  and 
"  short-sighted  opposition."('^>     It  may  be  added  that  he  might  (j)  Report Sch. 
be  of  value  as  a  medium  of  reciprocal  influence  and  informal  mhSoS^vS". 
communication  between  the  central  and  the  local  authorities,  •****• 
a  position  and  function  which  will  gain  in  importance  the  further 
the   process   of   decentralisation   is   carried. 

But  there  are  two  points  which  it  seems  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  determining  the  relation  to  local  bodies  of  an  oflScial 
represenlative  of  the  central  authority.  Though  he  may  under- 
take also  such  inspection  as  the  State  may  And  necessary,  he 
will  be  useful  at  meetings  of  local  authorities  as  an  assessor 
rather  than  as  inspector ;  and  he  should  be  there,  not  to  assert 
authority,  but  to  give  advice  and  infonnation.(*)  In  the  second  (»)  sira.Younff, 
place,  if  his  advice  is  to  have  due  weight,  and  if  he  id  to  be  a  ^^* 
satisfactory  link  between  the  central  and  local  authority,  or 
between  one  local  authority  and  another,  he  must  not  imperil 
his  character  of  impartiality  by  too  close  contact  with  questiohs 
involving  purely  local  or  personal  con8ideratioa<9.  This  danger 
may  best  be  avoided  by  his  not  having  a  vote. 

(e.)  Persons  with  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  ^"^^,7"^ 
industry.  It  is  evident  that  an  authority  which  is  entrusted  Kktowledob  o» 
With  the  provision  or  supervision  or  technical  education  will,  in 
many  cases,  need  a  full  knowledge  of  the  special  conditions  of 
local  industries.  It  has  not  been  suggested  to  us,  nor  does  it 
seem  necessary,  that  the  presence  on  the  local  authority  of 
persons  so  qualified  should  be  made  a  matter  of  statutory 
obligation.  Such  persons  will  often  be  found  among  the 
members  nominated  by  representative  bodies.  But  it  is  a 
merit  of  the  system  of  co-optation  that,  ^where  an  authority 
finds  itself  without  such  special  knowledge,  there  is  a  way 
provided  of  .selecting  persons  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

We  may  then  conclude  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  witnesses,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  local  authority  should  be  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able,  not  only  to  know  and  represent  the  mind 
of  the  people,  but  also  to  know  what  suitable  and  sufllcient 
education  is,  when  it  is  being  provided,  and  how  it  can  be 
extended  and  improved. 

29.  The  ideas  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements  were  Propoetioit 
much  less  definitely  expressed,  but  the  general  effect  may  be  sub-  elkjieitts! 
stantially  stated  thus: — Almost  all  admitted  that  the  representative 
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members  must  be  in  a  majority,  which  some  would  have  made  two- 
thirds,  while  others  would  either  have  preferred  or  have  been 
satisfied  with  less.  The.  proportion  of  experts  was  conceived  in 
a  correspondingly  varied  manner.  Some  were  anxious  to  have  a 
larger,  otliers  were  ready  to  be  content  with  a  smaller  number 
of  skilled  or  specially  selected  persons.(0  The  varying 
opinions  of  the  witnesses  may  be  largely  explained  by  the 
fact  that  some  regarded  the  question  more  from  the  point 
of  view  of  rates  and  representation,  others  more  from  that 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Of  course,  the  pui-pose  of  both 
classes  of  witnesses  was  the  same,  the  sufficiency  of  the  education 
provided,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  means  ;  and  the 
proportion  between  the  two  factors,  the  representative  and  the 
professional,  ought  to  be  decided  on  the  principle  that  they  are 
rather  complementary  than  either  contradictory  or  mutually 
exclusive.  The  representative  member  is  all  the  better  for  being 
aided  by  the  skilled  experience  and  cogent  criticism  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  profession  is  all  the  better  that  it  feels  itself  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  intelligence  is  disciplined  by  admirfistrative 
experience.  And  we  can  conceive  only  good  coming  to  education 
from  the  co  operation  of  these  two  classes  in  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  schools.  Only  it  is  obvious  that  if 
education  is  to  be  organised  by  the  State  and  aided  out  of  taxes 
and  rates,  it  ceases  to  be  the  affair  of  a  profession ;  and  the  pro- 
fession must  accept  with  the  increased  dignity  and  emolument 
the  supervision  of  an  authority  whose  power  is  rooted  in  the  will 
of  the  community.  And  this  supervision  will  be  all  the  completer 
and  the  more  helpful  that  it  is  informed  by  educational  interest 
and  experience. 

30.  The  variety  and  diversity  of  opinion  elicited  by  the  question 
as  to  how  the  local  authority  was  to  be  appointed  was  at  once 
intelligible  and  significant.  If  the  position  be  granted  that 
the  local  authority  is  to  consist  of  representative  and  expert 
membei-s  in  given  proportions,  two  further  (juestions  emerge,  (A.) 
How  are  the  representative  members  to  be  elected  ?  and  (B.) 
How  are  the  expert,  or  professional,  or  specifically  educational  ? 

As  to  (A.)  two  modes  for  election  of  representative  mem- 
bers were  advocated,  (1)  direct,  (2)  indirect. 

(1.)  Direct.  This  falls  into  two  forms  :  (i)  an  election  ad  hoc, 
i.e.,  a  board  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of 
the  local  organisation  and  administration  of  Secondary  Education. 
It  was  also  urged  by  some  "  that  the  authority  thus  created  should 
**  have  external  control  over  all  recognised  forms  of  education  in  the 
**  area,"0  i.e.,  be  the  board  for  both  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education.  This  scheme,  it  was  argued,  would  do  three  things — 
(a)  by  increasing  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  position, 
induce  able  and  distinguished  men  to  become  candidates  for 
election  ;  (6)  by  making  the  function  purelj^  educational,  it 
would  attract  only  those  interested  in  education  and  specially 
qualified  to  administer  it;  and  (c)  by  placing  Elementaiy  and 
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Secondary  Education  in  the  same  hauds,  it  would  bring  the  two  ^"»cii  might 
into  oi^nic  relations,  in  a  word  systematize  education  right  up  for7p2ri^°**^ 
to  the  university.  ffnX^dST'- 

8I29-S7      Tlf»^ 

There  is, no  doubt,  much  that  is  attractive  in  this  form  of  election.  Wj«tt, W2  w. 
It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  a  certain  consistency  witli  pre-  HMci,i^«(, 
cedent ;  and  would  seem  to  have  something  thorough  and  final  tho  Hon.  l. 
in  it,  especially  were  it  combined  with  the  proposal  tliat  "elemen-  Mr.  Diagici 
"  tary,  intermediate,  secondary,  and  technical  education  should,  in  ^^•^*' 
"  every  district,  be  under  the  management  of  one  body  or  authority 
"  so  far  as  such  education  may  receive  aid  from  the  local  ratea"(*)  (.)  Resolution 
But   we  feel  precluded  by  the  terms   of  our   reference   from  tfo*i?of1kh«>1 
enterimi:  into  the  consideration  of  this  proposal.     Were  we  to  Boards.  Voi.  v., 
consider  it  we  should  be  bound  to  examine  and  discuss  the  whole 
local  organisation  of  elementary  as  well  of  Secondary  Education  ; 
and  this  precisely   is  what  we  have  neither  the  means  nor  the 
power  to  do.*     Whatever,  then  our  feelings,  may  be  as  to  the 
need    of  unifying  the   various   authorities,   central   and  local, 
concerned   with   education   we    have  no    alternative   save   to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  questions,  whether  the  local  authority 
for  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  constituted  by  direct  election. 
But  however  .abstractly  desirable  direct  election   may  be,  the 
practical   objections  to   it  are  irresistible,     (a.)  The    electorate 
is  already  overburdened  with  elections,  and  is  growing  restive 
under  their  combined  annoyance  and  expense. (*)     In  rural  areas  (ijAidermanHoy 
parish,  district,  and  county  coimcils,  members  of  Parliament,  and,  g^-^^gSJ^'**^  * 
occasionally,  school  boards ;  in  urban  areas,  vestries,  boards  of  n.924/ 
guardiajis,  councillors,  school  boards,  and  members    of  Parlia- 
ment,— make  up,  especially  when  taken  along  with  their  different 
electoral  areas  and  mo<lesof  election,  a  rather  anxious  burden  for 
both  electors  and  candidates.     And  it  becomes  us   to  consider 
well  before  adding  another  item  to  this  over-full  programme. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  is  certain  |;hat  the  increase  in 
the  number   of   elections   tends   to    beget   carelessness  in  the 
electors,  who  begin  to  feel  that  what  comes  so  often  requires 
little  thought  when  it  does  come.     Then  the  law  of  parsimony, 
the  need  for  doing  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy  and 
resource  what  has  to  be  done  so  often,  tends  to  throw  all  these 
varied  elections  into  the  hands  of  single  organisations,  which  are 
inevitably  the  organisations  of  the  great  political  parties,  and  so 
it  directly  results  in  turning  a  question  which  ought  to  be  in  its 
essence   non-political,  into  a  distinctly  political  question.     (6.) 
The  school  board,  at  any  rate   in  small   areas,  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  satisfactory  institution.     The  mode  of   election 
to  it  wsbs  frequently  condemned,  and  seemed  to  be  without  a 
friend  among  our  witnesses.     The  present  school  board  area  in 
counties,  viz.,  the  parish,  would,  of  course  be  far  too  small  for  a 
board  concerned  with  Secondary  Education,  and  any  change  in 
the   area  would  involve  a  multitude  of  other   changes  which 
would  radically  affect  the  character  of  the  board.     It   would, 

*  A  Memorandum  by  one  of  our  members  (Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall)  may  be  referred  to. 
See  Vol,  v.,  page  83. 
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therefore,  lye  too  serious  a  responsibility  to  advise  that  a  board 
which  satisfies  so  few  should  be  duplicated,  (c)  The  board  is 
Dotasyet  universal;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  taken  vigorous  root 
mainly  in  the  greater  boroughs,  and  not  even  in  all  of  these, 
while  there  are  whole  counties  in  which  schoolboards  aie  neither 
numerous  nor  popular  ;  and  though  it  may  seem  possible  to 
make  secondary  boards  compulsory,  even  where  elementary 
boards  are  unknown,  yet  it  would  not  be  a  very  statesmanlike 
procedure  to  give  direct  control  over  secondary  schools,  which 
concern  only  a  very  few  of  their  children,  to  ratepayers  who  arc 
without  any  control  whatever  over  the  elementary  schools,  which 
concern  the  whole  community.  If  school  boards  were  universal 
and  compulsory,  the  case  for  direct  election  would  stand  on  a 
different  footing,  but  as  matters  now  are  we  do  not  see  how  it 
could  be  made  practicable. 

(ii.)  The  second  form  was  to  confer  educational  functions  upon 
the  directly  elected  council,  whether  of  county  or  borough,  as 
the  body  best  fitted  to  deal  with  it.(^)  This  view  in  its  baldest 
form  received  but  little  support,  and  as  in  any  case  the  council 
would  naturally  commit  the  administration  to  some  selected 
members,  it  really  falls  over  into  our  next  divisioru 

(2.)  Indirect  election.  This  term  as  here  used  means  election 
by  a  body  which  has  itself  been  directly  elected,  and  which 
is  possessed  of  full  powers  for  this  puri)08e.  There  are 
three  directly  elected  bodies  already  existing  which  may  bo 
either,  severally  or  jointly,  so  empowered;  county  councils, 
l)orough  councils,  and  school  boards.  Each  of  these  has  found 
amongst  our  witnesses  its  advocates(*)  and  each  its  opponents, 
but  the  general  state  of  the  case  may  be  represented  thug : — 
(a,)  All  the  three  are  in  a  more  or  less  regular  form,  and  in  a 
higher  or  lower  degree  authorities  in  Secondary  Education. 
The  measure  in  which  it  is  true  as  to  county  councils  has  been 
already  described  in  our  Report,(^)  and  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  our  evidence.(^)  As  to  the  councils  of  our  great 
cities  and  county  boroughs  we  had,  in  addition  to  what  is  else- 
where stated,(^)  most  impressive  evidence  of  what  had  been 
attempted  and  achieved  in  London,(^)  Birmingham,(")  Man- 
chester,(®)  and  Shoffield.(^)  As  regards  the  non-county  borough 
councils,  though  these  have,  in  common  with  the  other  urban 
district  councils,  powers  of  rating  for  technical  instruction,  yet  all 
these  authorities  practically  form  part,  of  the  county  for  the 
administration  of  the  funds  aij^  present  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  Secondary  Education,  nnd  are  each  represented  on  the 
county  council  itself.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  to  the  county  and  county  borough  councils 
the  character  of  being  already,  in  a  sense,  educational  authorities. 
And  the  school  boards,  especially  in  ceHain  of  the  greater 
boroughs,  havi^  organised  schools  that  must  under  any  definition 


(7)  Miss  Cooper,  £038-50.    Mr.  Macarthv.  0388-01. 

(■)  Svideuoe  of  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Boynolds,  3821-78. 

[•)  Mr.  Mon,  €040-51. 
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be  claflsed  as  secondary,  a  point  on  which  it  is  enough  to  refer 
to  the  evidence  of  their  representatives,  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  of  the  raastei's  of  organised  scisnce  8chool8.(*)  Bj^r^'J^JJ 
(b.)  The  duties  and  functions  of  these  bodies  in  connexion  with  ^'J- ¥^^f^[^ 
Secondaiy  Education^   while  irregular  in   their  exercise    and  ur.  Forkyih. 
incidental  in  their  origin,  have  yet  either  been  created  for  them  Mrf'MmwSSi^ff! 
by  the  direct  act  of  the  Legislature,  or  have  grown  out  of  the  wySf/oSiSff.*^' 
admioistrative  necessities  of  their  position.     The  local  taxation 
grants  threw  a  new  duty  unexpectedly  upon  the  county  and 
boix)ugh  councils,  and  compelled  them  to  advance  further  into 
the  field  of   education  than  they  might   otherwise  have  been 
inclined  to  go ;  while  their  own  success,  the  growing  demands 
of  their  constituents,  and  the  temptation  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington grants  made  the  opportunity  which  the  school  boards 
were   forward    to   seize,      (c.)   The  work   which   these  bodies 
have   already   done  and  the   experience    wliich   they  possess, 
constitute  a  distinct  and,  indeed,  an  indefeasible  claim  to  con- 
ftideration-O    It  would  be  both  a  serious  and  superfluous  thing  (>)  mi.  Ff>aroii, 
ti>  create  new  constituent  bodies  when  bodies   which  can  be  K;.kl?wi(S,^i,5i4. 
used  for  this  purpose  already  exist,     (rf.)  There  are,  of  course,  Hi^  {lyk^^ 
differences  in  the  areas  occupied    In  county  boroughs,  with  ii3m-w. 
but  few  exceptions,  councils  and  school  boards   exist  on  what 
may  be  described  as  fairly  equal  terms,  but,  as  we  have  already 
seen  there  are  counties  where  school  boards  are  to  a  large  extent 
wanting.     And  this  practical  difference  between  counties  and 
county  boroughs  necessitates,  in  the  two  cases,  a  difference  in 
the  bodies  that  may  be  used  for  constituent  purposes. 
81.  As  to  (B.)  the  mode  for  the  election  of  expert  or  educational     „moi)k  of 

•  Blkctioi  of 

members,  opinions  were  much  more  mixed,  and  as  a  consc-  "Kxpbrt" 
quence  more  diflicult  to  analyse.  But  they  may  be  classed  under  mb^*»»- 
three  heads: — (1)  co-optation,  (2)  nomination,  (3)  election  by 
bodies  specially  recognised  and  enfranchised.  Ekch  of  these 
suggestions  covered  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  elements  that  ought 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  local 
educational  authority. 

(1.)  Co-optation  was  to  be  the  act  of  this  authority  itself  so  far    co-optatiok. 
as  it  had  been  created  by  the  constituent  body  or  bodies ;  and 
its  purpose  wa&  conceived  to  be  to  secure  persons  competent  to 
deal  with  education  who  were  yet  not  within  the  circle  of  the 
directly  elected,(^)  nor  would  be  likely  to  offer  themselves  for  (■)  Wr.  storr, 
election.     This  is  simply  to  invest  the  educational  authorities  Jm^'^M^?'*"' 
with  the  same  sort  of  power  as  is  possessed  by  our  county  and  §?  Afbe^rt  R^iiit. 
borough  councils.     The  co-opted  members  would  be  as  it  were  ^^;^  lim. 
the  aldermen  of  the  local  council  of  education.     In  this  matter 
two  alternatives  were  possible,  either  to  leave  the  choice  entirely 
free,  or  to  define  the  classes  from  whom  the  choice  was  to  be 
made.    If  the  right  to  elect  is  granted  to  a  class  like  the  teachers 
or  to  academic  bodies,  definition  of  special  classes  might  be  an 
undue  restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  local  authority.     If,  on 
the  other  hand^  the  election  of  teachers  is  not  otherwise  secured. 
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it  may  be  necessary  to  state  in  express  terms  that  a  certain 
number  are  to  be  co-opted,  and  this  applies  also  to  the  election 
of  women. 

(2.)  Nomination  was,  as  a  rule,  regarded  by  our  witnesses  as 
the  proper  form  of  securing  that  the  central  authority  should  be 
represented  on  the  local,  or  be  helpful  to  it ;  (^)  and  was  conceived 
as  a  means  by  which  it  might  place  at  the  service  of  each  locality 
the  knowledge  of  some  highly  experienced  official  or  eminent 
authority  in  education. 

(3.)  Election  was  represented  as  the  method  likeliest  to  secure 
the  presence  of  inBuential  persons  belonging  to  those  bodies  or 
classes  specially  concerned  with  education,  which  have  been 
already  specified,  viz.,  (a)  universities  and  university  colleges, 
(P)  teachers,  and  (7)  managera  or  governors  of  schools.  But  for 
reasons  already  stated  (7)  need  not  be  discussed. 

(a)  Universities  and  university  colleges  are  evidently 
qualified  and  competent  electoral  bodies,  though  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  competence  is  lessened  in  the  degree  that  the* 
body  is  distant  from  the  locality,  and  so  Avithout  local  know- 
ledge and  feeling.  Hence  it  might  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
distinction,  and  allow  a  full  or  a  qualified  electoral  power  as 
the  university,  or  college  had  or  had  not  its  habitation  in  the 
locality. 

(P)  As  to  the  teachers  two  modes  of  election  were  suggested : 
(i)  by  the  body  of  registered  teachers,  (^)  (ii)  by  recognised 
representative  organisations.(^)  (i.)  Could  not  become  actual  till  a 
register  had  been  formed,  and  even  then  it  would  have  to  be 
determined,  whether  all  teachers  or  only  secondary  teachers,  and 
whether  all  of  the  latter,  whatever  the  kind  of  school  in  which 
they  held  office,  or  only  those  under  the  local  authority,  should 
be  for  this  purpose  enfranchised,  (ii.)  Seems  easier,  but  has 
difficulties  of  its  own,  organisations  are  many,  and,  were  each  to 
elect,  the  numbers  might  come  too  near  those  of  the  representa- 
tive members.  Further,  organisations  tend  to  multiply,  and  the 
new  would  ever  strive  after  equality  with  the  old ;  they  tend,  too, 
to  encourage  coi'porate  rivalries  and  sectional  interests,  and  so 
they  might  bring  into  the  council  conflict  of  educational  parties 
rather  than  unity  of  educational  aim. 

32.  On  the  whole,  then,  (i.)  seems  a  more  practicable  scheme  than 
(ii.) ;  it  would  cairy  out  in  the  local  authority  a  principle  which 
would  make  teachers  not  only  instructors  in  schools,  but  factors 
of  educational  policy,  would  give  dignity  to  all  branches  of  the 
profession,  and  by  the  promise  of  exceptional  privilege;  become 
a  stimulus  to  general  proficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  objections  which  may  be  held  to  lie 
against  the  proposal.  It  would  be  argued  that  it  was  not  only 
without  precedent,  but  a  dangerous  innovation  ;  that  it  was  the 
representation  of  a  special  class  or  profession  on  a  body  that  had 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  National  funds  and  with  the 
levying  and  spending  of  local  rates  ;  that  this  class  or  profession 
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would  be  directly  interested  in  the  objects  to  which  the  taxes  and 

rates  were  to  be  applied ;  and  that  it  might  result  in  the  choice 

of  persons  with   whom  considerations  of  economy  would  have 

little  weight.     To  obviate  these  objections,  the  force  of  which 

would   be  lessened  by    an   honourable   understanding  that  a 

teacher  should   abstain    from   voting  on    a  matter   affecting 

his  pecuniary    interest,    two    alternatives    to  the   election   of 

teachers  by  teachers  have  been  either  proposed  or  considered. 

(a.)  The  local  authorities  might  be  instructed  to  co-opt  a  certain 

number  of  teachers.     By  this  means  it  would  retain  a  certain 

control  over  the  election,  while  the  teachers  would  know  how 

to  make  tReir  mind  known.     (&.)  The  central  authority  might 

nominate,    possibly   from    lists    submitted   by    the    registered 

teachers  or  their  organised  representative  bo<lie&     This  might 

be  a  recognition,  not  only  of  the  teachers,  but  of  the  right  of  the 

central  authority  to  representation  on  the  local  body  because(*)  dlm^^^' 

of  the  large  sums  the  latter  receives  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  SSyb^Sero" 

33.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  an  yofy*  *^* 
authority  constituted  mainly,  or  even  solely,  by  indirect  election      *   ' 

18  yet  an  independent  authority.  It  would  not  in  this  case  be  a 
mere  creature  of  the  principal  electing  body,  whether  council 
or  school  board,  but  would  have  an  existence  and  executive 
powers  of  its  own,  with  its  province,  powers,  and  functions 
defined  and  secured  by  statute.  The  power  to  elect  would 
not  involve  the  right  to  control  the  policy  or  throw  out  the 
measures  of  the  educational  authority.  It  would  be  a  body 
elected  for  a  specific  purpose,  able  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  but 
steadied  throughout  by  the  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
ultimate  source  of  its  being.  The  ratepayers  would  have  control 
over  it  through  the  council  or  board  they  returned  ;  the  council 
or  board  would  have  control  over  it  by  the  persons  they  elected, 
and  thus  the  ancient  relation  between  representation  and  rating 
would  be  maintained.  Yet  as  the  presence  of  the  expert  would 
also  be  secured  by  statute  he  would  be  there  neither  by  the 
favour  nor  by  the  sufferance  of  the  council  or  board,  but  by 
precisely  the  same  right  as  its  own  representatives.  A  body  so 
constituted  would  seem  to  have  the  promise  of  fitness  for  the 
work  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

London. 

34.  We  could  not  but  recognise  that  London  is  so  immense  and      nbbd  pob 
so  exceptional  as  to  require  special  consideration  and  treatment.  ^'^^Smi^aS^^^' 
Mr.   Richmond   described   its   schools   as  in  a   condition  "not       Lohdow. 

'*  improperly  called  chaos."     '*  There  are,  under  the  Endowed 
"  Schools  Acts,  nearly  50  secondary  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
<'  and  these  schools  are  governed  by  about  three  dozen  separate 
"  governing  bodies.;*(*)    Besides  these  there  are  certain  schools  (*)  384. 
of  city  companies,(')  many   excellent    proprietary   schools,  a  (■)  424. 
multitude  of  private  schools  more  or  less  efficient,  and  a  large    , 
number  of   technical  institutes,  and,  under  the   school   board, 
two  organised  science  schools,  and  a  few  reckoned  as  higher  grade 
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elementary  schools.  Superinduced  upon  the  top  of  all,  and  begin- 
ning to  affect  all,  is  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  county 
council,  with  its  large  funds  and  extensive  operations.  What 
ought  to  be  the  area  and  the  composition  of  the  body  which 
will  have  to  grapple  with  the  complicated  problem  presented  by 
this  state  of  things  ?  We  had  submitted  to  us  two  theories 
OS  to  the  area,  and  three  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  local 
authorities  for  London. 


Altebfativb 
suogrstions. 


C)  884-98. 


O  501. 


C)  551-3. 


(*)  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb,  2842. 
Hon.  Lyulph 
Stanley, 
16,865. 
Nor  did  Mr. 
Diggle  con- 
template a 
larger  area 
than  that  of 
the  present 
school  board. 


(( 


« 


Area. 

(a.)  Mr.  Eichmond  proposed  to  divide  London  Into  10  or 
12  districts,  each  with  a  population  of  about  half  a  million, 
grouping  the  endowments  within  the  district  so  as  to  secure  a 
fairer  distribution  of  resouitxea,  and  co-ordinating  the  schools 
so  as  to  avoid  competition  and  meet  the  wants  of  the  different 
local itios.(^)  And  then  ho  would  co-ordinate  and  comprehend 
these  in  a  "  metropolitan  area,"  which  "  should  extend  beyond 
"  the  limits  of  the  administrative  county  of  London,"  and 
include  "parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent."'  He 
would  do  this  bccauf^e  it  is  almost  impossible  "  to  limit  the  schools, 
which  ought  to  be  largely  upon  the  fringe  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  to  children  within  the  area."(*)  Under  examination  he 
recognised  '*  the  difficulty  of  founding  ourselves  Upon  any  other 
"  lines  than  these  which  exist  in  the  limits  of  the  administrative 
"  county  " ;  but  he  was  still  inclined  to  think  his  own  scheme 
simpler  and  more  complete.(''*)  (fc.)  Other  witnesses  specially 
connected  with  London  were  strongly  of  opinion  "  that  tho 
administrative  county  of  London  must  be  the  educational  area 
with  regard  to  the  metropolis."(*)  They  were  alive  to  the 
difficulties  which  tempted  Mr.  Richmond  to  propose  the  larger 
area,  but,  thought  these  could  be  best  overcome  by  voluntary 
arrangements  with  the  neighbouring  authorities.  To  break  down 
the  limits  of  the  administrative  county  for  this  one  special 
purpose  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  it  would  surmount. 
In  this  matter  the  instincts  of  the  London  representatives  seem 
to  us  substantially  right. 

Constitution, 


u 


It 


Three  Plaks 
suaansTBi). 


(*)  397,  469. 


Here  we  had  three  schemes  submitted  to  us:  (a.)  Mr. 
Richmond's  local  authority,  like  his  area,  was  twofold,  divisional 
and  metropolitan.  He  would  have  10  or  12  divisional  boards, 
corresponding  to  the  districts,  into  which  he  would  divide  the 
metropolitan  area.(*)  These  boards  would  be,  within  their 
respective  districts,  the  governing  bodies  of  all  the  public 
secondary  schools,  except  those  of  the  first  order,  like  St.  Paul's, 
(8)  404-8,455.  Westminster,  and  the  CSty  of  London.(^)  He  would  thus  concen- 
trate the  power  which  is  frittered  away  over  a  large  number  of 
small  governing  bodies,  and  also  the  endowments,  which  would 
thus  become  those  of  the  whole  district  rather  than  of  a  restricted 
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locality.(^)      The  metropolitftn  authority,  TJh   the   other  hand,  (i)  38  j,  413-5. 
would  have  to  do  with  education  as  a  whole,  and  be  constitutetl 
on  a  different  basis.   The  district  authorities  would  be  constituted 
after  the  type  of  governing  bodies ;(-)  with  tlie  (exclusion   of  (2^  447 
teacher8,(*)  which  is  usual   in   schemes.    But  the  metropolitan  (3)  4.31,  407. 
authority  would  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  the  county 
council,    the    contributory    counties   (these    together    being   a 
majority  of  the  whole),  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  the  school  board,  and  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.(*)    (6.)  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.   Garnett  proposed  a   single  (<)  506-8. 
authority,  which  should  be  formed  by  the  county  council  being 
required  by  statute  to  delegate  its  functions  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion to  a  mixed  committee  "  the  composition  of  which  would 
"  necessarily  vary  from  time  to  time."  (*)     In  it  there  ought  to  C)  2,c:i9. 
be  "  a  fair  dilution  of  external   experts  *'  ;(^)  but,  while   tlieir  («>  2,068. 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  outside  bodies  nominating  or  approv- 
ing, they  seemed  to  feel  that  some  power  of  confirming  nomina- 
tions should  be   reserved   to   the   council.(')     (c.)  Mr.    Lyulph  {')  2,r»72-8. 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Diggle  were  at  one  in  substituting  the  school 
board   for  the   county  council  of  the  previous   witneases,  and 
putting  under  it  technical,  secondary,  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion.(^)     Mr.  Stanley  thought  the  board  might  bo  made  fitter  (H)  i6,853-5, 
for  this  work  if  it  had  "some  power  of  creating  aldermen, "(")  17,054.  ^ 
and,  though  his  preference  was  for  "  a  body  chosen  entirely  for  ^  ^  ig,859. 
"  educational  considerations,"  yet  he  would  accept  a  com[)ro!nisc 
which   admitted,  by  "  co-optation  or  nomination,"  the  "  non- 
"  educational  popular  element  of  the  county  council,"  and  also 
"  a  very  substantial  body  of  educational  experts."('^)  ^\o)  16,863. 

These  tliree  proposals  are  alike  in  this :  the  enipluisis  they  ouservatk.n.-. 
give  to  the  representative  element.  In  every  case  it  forms 
the  majority.  But  they  differ  in  their  notion  of  what  may  be 
called  tne  constituent  factor :  in  (a)  it  is  a  number  of  co-ordinate 
bodies  ;  in  (fc)  the  county  council ;  in  (c)  the  school  board.  The 
claims  of  (b)  and  (c)  can  hardly  be  maintained  in  this  exclusive 
form.  Both  bodies  equally  represent  the  ratepayers  of  London. 
The  County  Council  also  receives  and  superintends  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Local  Taxation  grant,  and  thus  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  over  secondary  schools.  It  Las  proved 
its  willingness  to  constitute  its  technical  education  board  in  a 
generous  spirit,  and  to  include  representatives  of  the  principal 
educational  agencies  at  work  within  its  district.  In  this  respect 
the  board,  so  formed,  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the 
committees  dealing  with  technical  instmction  throughout 
the  country.  Its  vigorous  action,  though  restricted  to  only  a 
portion  of  the  field  of  Secondary  Education,  has  yet  been 
suflScient  to  show  its  capacity  to  deal  with  a  wider  sphere.  Its 
history  is,  however,  too  brief  to  be  a  basis  for  induction  jis  to  its 
permanent  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  board  h;vs  a 
longer  history,  but  its  c(mnexion  with  Secondary  Education  Iwis 
been  too  slight  to  give  it  a  claim  to  be  entrusted  with  the  whole 
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of  it.  Neverthele««,  as  representing  pubKc  agencies  which 
prepare  pupils  for  the  secondary  schools,  it  should  have  some 
measure  of  representation  on  the  new  local  authority  for 
Secondary  Education.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  witnesses 
I'ecognised  with  us  that  other  elements  than  those  of  the  con- 
stituting bodies  would  be  necessary  such  as  the  universities, 
the  teachers,  and  the  trustees  of  certain  grreat  charities  which 
have  been  used  for  educational  purposes. 


FuTictions  amid  Powers. 


Constitutive 

AND 

ADMIiriaTRA- 

TIVB. 


0)6. 


(2)  Mr.  Fearon, 
10,900-1. 


(3)  Mr.  Fitcb, 
9230-4. 


(<)  Sir  George 
Young,  196-7. 

C)  Mr.FearoD' 
10,882-42. 


35.  The  functions  of  the  local  authority  as  conceived  by  our 
witnesses  may  l)e  said  to  fall  into  two  great  classes ;  (a)  the 
constitutive,  which  has  to  do  with  the  creation  of  schools  and 
their  organisation  into  a  system,  and  (6)  the  administrative, 
which  has  to  do  with  their  maintenance  and  management  as 
thus  created  anJ  organised.  The  qualities  and  powers  needed 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  two  classes  of  functions  are  so 
<lifferent  that  Sir  George  Young  proposed  to  entrust  them,  after 
the  model  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  to  two 
distinct  todies.C'i  The  distinction  was  possible  in  Wales,  for 
there  the  work  was  clearly  defined  and  the  field  comparatively 
free ;  but  in  England,  where  the  work  is  so  much  more  extensive 
and  diflicult,  two  bodies  would  needlessly  complicate  a  situation 
too  couiplex  already .(*)  Indeed,  these  two  things  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  a  satisfactory  local  authority  ;  it  ought  to  be  one 
and  it  ought  to  be  within  its  own  province  sufiicient.  Unifica- 
tion is  even  more  necessary  here  than  at  the  centre.(^)  The 
variety  of  local  bodies  which  have  to  do  with  Secondary 
Education — councils,  school  boards,  committees,  all  able  to  act 
independently  of  each  other — tends  directly  to  extravagance 
and  inefficiency.  What  is  needed  is  sucli  a  local  concentration 
of  power  as  will  bring  home  responsibility  to  those  who  exer- 
cise it.  The  evils  of  centralisation  have  been  strongly  presented 
to  us,^*)  and  the  hopeless  impotence  of  an  overburdened 
Ministiy  of  Education.(^)  The  only  possible  way  of  relieving 
the  central  is  to  make  the  local  authority  sovereign  within  its 
own  domain,  yet  sovereign  in  a  strictly  constitutional  sense, 
with  all  its  powers  limited  and  guarded  by  law,  and  all  its 
actions  performed  in  view  of  those  who  gave  it  being.  By  its 
relation  to  the  central  authority,  the  schools  it  creates  and 
administers  will  be  made  parts  of  a  national  system ;  by  its 
relation  through  the  electoral  bodies  to  the  ratepayers,  it  will 
be  bound  to  adapt  the  national  system  to  the  local  needs.  By 
these  means  we  shall  have  at  once  the  unity  of  the  whole  and 
the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  its  place  and  s-pecific  purpose. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  functions  of  this  single  local 
authority  ?  The  briefest,  if  not  the  completest,  enumeration 
was  given  by  Sir  George  Kekewich,  "  to  supply,  maintain,  and 
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"  aid  schools. "(\)     The   supply  of  schools  was   regarded   as  a  (0  ii,M5. 
primary  function.(*)     Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  "  would  so  con-  O  Sir  George 
stitute  the  local   authorities  that   they  must   undertake  the  J^^^^Jt' 
task  "  of  "  securing  an  efficient  supply  of  secondary  schools/'  207. '         ' 
and  would  even  "  make  it  a  statutory  duty  that  they  should 
"  do  so."(*)     This  is  a  point  which  needs  no  elaboration;  our  O  11,836-7. 
witnesses  wei'e  here,  with  a  few  exceptions,  practically  unani- 
mous.    But  "  to  provide  an  "  efficient  supply "  did  not  mean 
that  in  every  case  the  schools  were  to  be  new  creations.     Old 
schools   might  be   enlarged   and   adapted    to  new  conditions. 
Proprietary  and  private  schools  mighc,  under  proper  safeguards, 
be  drawn  into  the  public  system ;  and  by  a  process  of  correlation 
overlapping  might  be  prevented,  and  each  school  be  made  to 
supplement  all   the   other  schools  in   the   district.      In  other 
words  the  local  authority  was  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
supplying  and  controlling  Secondary  Education  within  its  area, 
and   this  involved  the  exercise  of  certain  functions  of  a  varied 
and  extensive  character  as  reg^irds  schools,  funds,  scholars,  and 
teachers.     Only   when  we  have   discussed   our  evidence  as  it 
relates  to  these  subjects,  will  the  functions  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, as  well  as  those  of  the  central,  have  been  completely 
reviewed. 

36.  But  before  taking  up  these  questions  there  is  one  to  which  5^SStih«ax 
we  must  briefly  allude  here ;  viz.,  the  propo.^al  to  insert  between  ^!???^'^ 
the  local  and  the  central  a  provincial  authority.  Two  Local  afd 
witnesses,  in  particular,  developed  what  we  may  term  pro^nncial  autho^ua. 
schemes.  Sir  George  Young  and  Mr.  Fearon.  Though  these  are 
classed  together  yet  they  were  really  altogether  different.  Sir 
George  Young's  was  designed,  if  not  to  supersede  the  county 
authority,  yet  to  possess  functions  and  exercise  a  jurisdiction 
that  would  render  it  superfluous.  Mr.  Fearon's  implied  the 
county  and  borough  authority,  and,  indeed,  could  neither  exist 
nor  act  without  it.  His  scheme  was  peculiarly  detailed  and 
deflnite.(*)  He  would  divide  England  into  five  provinces,  give  C*)  «io,909-9». 
to  esjch  province  an  educational  council,  constituted  in  equal 
parts  of  nominees  from  the  local  authorities,  the  teachers  of 
schools  recognised  as  county  schools,  and  universities,  or  uni- 
versity colleges  within  the  province.  He  would  assign  to 
it  certain  important  functions,  e.g.,  the  power  to  administer 
general  endowments,  such  as  Betton's  charity,  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  and  examination  of  schools  and  the  training  of  teachers, 
to  establish  a  system  for  pensioning  teachers,  to  create  a  joint 
board  for  conference  on  educational  matters,  and  to  report  to 
the  central  authority  annually  on  the  state  of  education  within 
the  province.  However  excellent  some  of  the  features  of  this 
scheme  may  be,  it  is  open  to  certain  serious  objections.  The 
more  the  piachinery  can  be  simplified,  the  more  smoothly  and 
effectively  is  it  likely  to  work;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
creation  of  a  third  authority  between  the  local  and  the  central 
would,  however  well  defined  its  formation,  tend  to  the  increase, 

e     88429.  I 
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rather  than  a  decrease,  of  friction.  Intermediate  authorities,  with 
special  and  exceptional  duties,  would  raise  questions  or  enjoin 
duties  which  the  local  authorities  would  carry  to  the  central,  and 
the  central  would  refer  to  the  local.  And  it  would  involve  five 
subordinate  education  offices,  with  the  inevitable  growth  in  an 
expenditure  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  provision,  and  m 
the  range  of  an  activity  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  set  a 
clearly-marked  limit.  Then,  of  the  duties  assigned,  certain, 
such  as  the  training  and  the  pension  system  (if  carried  out), 
are  better  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authoritv,  while  others, 
like  the  annual  reports,  can  best  be  discharged  by  the  local. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  that  a  careful  apportionment  of 
these  functions  between  the  central  and  local  authorities  will 
render  the  provincial  superfluous,  and  tend  to  the  easier  and 
more  efficient  working  of  our  Secondary  Education  system. 


0. — ^The  Schools    Organisation  of  Secondary  Education. 

iHvoLVBD,  37.  The  queatidhs  which  belong  to  this  section  may  be  described 
as,  in  general,  concerned  either  with  the  organisation  and 
development  of  Secondary  Education,  or  with  the  creation, 
correlation,  and  administration  of  secondary  schools.  The  special 
problems  that  hence  arise  are  these : — How  may  the  local  autho- 
rity best  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  its  district  I  How 
may  schools  be  classified  ?  What  kinds  are  most  needed  ?  Ought 
they  to  stand  in  any  exact  proportion  to  population?  How 
ought  they  to  be  organised,  managed,  and  maintained  in  effi- 
ciency ?  What  use  may  be  made  of  existing  schools,  public, 
proprietary,  or  private  ?  What  f  tmctions  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  the  central  and  local  authorities  respectively  ? 

What  Secondary  Education  is, 

i>BPiNiTiow8  BT  38.  But  here  we  are  met  by  a  question  which  has  been 
wiTHBSBBt.  following  us  through  all  our  discussions,  viz.,  What  is  Secondary 
Education  ?  It  has  of  course  been  variously  and  often  vaguely 
conceived  by  our  witnesses,  and  a  clear  or  coherent  idea  of  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  formulate.  It  is  the  less  easy  that  our 
idea  of  what  Secondary  Education  ought  to  be,  may  be  very 
different  from  our  idea  of  what  we  must  for  the  purposes  of  our 
inquiry  conceive  and  hold  it  to  be.  The  definitions  or  descrip- 
tions in  the  evidence  were  all  of  a  rough  and  ready  kind, 
occasioned,  for  the  moat  part,  by  the  experience  of  the  witness 
or  the  need  of  enforcing  some  speciaJ  point.     The  most  common 

(0  227  9058.       standard  was  age,  the  education  given  to  boys  and  girls  between 

14  and  19  was  held  to  be  secondary.(i)  By  another  class  oi 
witnesses  the  line  was  departmental ;  Sir  John  Donnelly  regarded 
*'all  the  instruction  aided  by  (his)  department"  as  in  a  certain 
sense  distinctly  secondary  in8truction.(2)  Sir  George  Kekewich 
drew  the  line  between  primary  and  elementary  education  at  the 
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point   "where  the  elementary  stages  of  the  Science  and  Art 

Departn)ent  begin.(^)     By  other  witnesses  subjects  were  taken 

as  determinative,  Secondary  Education  being  strongly  divided 

and  distinguished  from  technical/^     What  seemed  the   most  (i)688f-3s. 

comprehensive  description  was  the  education  which  lies  between 

the  elementary  school  and  the  university,  but  as  the  universities 

are  the  goal  of  only  a  few  secondary  schools,  and  are  by  no 

means  so  organised  and  equipped  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 

secondary  instruction,  the  description  can  scarcely  be  regarded 

as  adequate. 

What,  then,  is  Secondary  Education  ?    The  Schools  Enquiry    vikw  of  the 
Commission  discussed  this  question  moat  elaborately  by  means      ^qm^ 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  external  standards  then  available,    commibsiok. 
They  divided  it  into  three  grades,  the  grade  in  each  case  being 
determined  by  age,  "  or  the  time  during  which  parents  are  willing 
"  to  keep  their  children  at  school."     The  education  of  the  first 
grade  was  continued  till  18  or  19 ;  that  of  the  second*ended  about 
16;  that  of  the  third  stopped  about  14.(')    "  These  distinctions  (>)Eeport  voi.i. 
"  corresponded  roughly,  but  by  no  means  exactly,  to  the  grada-  ^*- 
"  tions  of  society."    The  bulk  of  those  who  wished  for  "  first  grade 
"  education  consists  of  two  very  different  classes  "  ; "  parents  of 
ample  means,"  who  are  "  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  those  whose 
"  sons  are  in  the  nine  (public)  schools  " ;  (*)  and  ^'  parents  of  good  (*)  n,i9, 

education,  but  confined  means,  who  wish  to  cheapen  education.''('^)  (s)  jj,  17^ 
Education  of  the  second  grade  was  desired  by  parents  also  of 
two  classes,  well-to-do  parents,  who  "  intend  their  children  for 
"  employments^  the  special  preparation  for  which  ought  to  begin 
"  at  16/'  and  "parents  of  straitened  means,"  who  "require  their 

boys  to  begin  at  16  wholly  or  partially  to  find  their  own 

living."(®)    These  two  grades  met  ''the  demands  of  all  the  («)/j.i8. 
"  wealthier   part  of  the   community,"   while   the   third   grade 
"  belongs  to  a  class  distinctly  lower  in  the  scale,  but  so  numerous 
'*  as   to   be   quite   as   important   as   any;  the   smaller    tenant 
"  farmers,    the    small     tradesmen,    the    superior    artisan8."(^)  Hi*. 20. 
Passing  from  social  classes  to  school  curricula,  they  classified 
"  the  subjects   of   instruction   under   three   he€kds  —  language, 
"  mathematics  (including  arithmetic),  and  natural  science. "(®)  (8)75.22, 
Of  these   they  held    language  to  be   "distinctly"   the    most 
educative,(®)  and  made  it  at  once  the  differentiating  note  of  the  (9)75,22. 
several  grades,  and  ''  the  leading  study  "  which  could  sei've  "  as 
'*  a  link  between  the  three,"(^^)  though  the  lower  grades  were  (10)75.95  27-28 
not  intended  to  prepare  for  the  highest,  each  being  regarded  as  si.     '    * 
the  final  school  stage  in  three  distinct  types  of  education. (^^)  (11)75.9^^5. 
**  Except  for  education  of  the    first  grade,   Greek  cannot  be 
usefully  taught,"  and  even  here  it  "  should  not  be  considered 
absolutely  essential,"  though  "  there  was  a  very  great  prepon- 
"  derajice  (of  opinion)  in  favour  of  Latin."(^2)      jj^  schools  of  the  («)  75  25. 
second  grade  there  was  to  be  Latin,  but  no  Greek,(*^)  in  those  of  ^„j  ^  ^ 
the  third  there  was  to  be  "  the  elements  of  Latin  or  some  modem 
language.''(^*)      English  literature  and    history    and    political  (uyji,^^^ 
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economy  were  commended  for  schools  of  all  grades,  and  modem 
languages  for  those  of  the  first  and  second.  Arithmetic  was 
"  simply  indispensable/'  but  "  the  branches  of  mathematics  which 
follow  arithmetic"  were  important  rather  than  nece8sary.(^) 
As  to  the  place  of ''  natural  science  in  schools  "  there  was  a  very 
careful  discussion,  its  neglect  was  regretted ;  and  certainly 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  in  it  recognised.  In  some 
second  grade  schools  "  natural  science  would  be  the  prepon- 
derating subject,"  while  schools  of  the  first  grade  and  the 
universities  were  gently  advised  to  co-operate  in  its  cultivation.(") 
We  may  conclude  this  brief  statement  of  their  views  by  giving 
their  answer  to  the  questions  "  whether  schools  should  endeavour 

to  give  general  educatiou,  or  as  far  as  possible  to  prepare 

boys   for    special   employments."(^)      "  There   should   be  no 

attempt  to  make  school  a  substitute  for  apprenticeship,  but 
''  that  a  school  should  teach  what  might  fairly  be  considered  as 

likely  to   be   useful  to   all  its  scholars,  whether   as   mental 

discipline  or  as  valuable  information."(*) 

39.  The  question  which  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  thus 
fully  considered,  has  been  since  their  day  seriously  affected  by 
the  rise  of  other  studies  and  other  ideas  in  education.  Amongst 
the  factors  of  this  change,  we  may  enumerate  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  especially  so  far 
as  they  have  occasioned  the  foundation  of  the  higher  grade  and 
the  organised  science  schools,  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts, 
and  the  Local  Taxation  Act.(*)  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
consider  whether  and  in  what  sense  the  idea  of  education  in 
secondary  schools  requires  modification. 

(1.)  The  standard  of  age  is  not  exactly  what  it  was.  For  first 
grade  schools  it  may  seem  to  stand  where  it  did,  but  the  limit 
of  age,  19,  set  for  college  scholarships  appears  to  favour  the 
higher  year  as  the  normal  end  of  the  school  course.(®)  For 
second  and  third  grade  schools,  the  limit  of  age  has  distinctly 
advanced  in  the  one  case  to  17  or  18,  in  the  other  to  15  or 
16.(')     On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  average 
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(7)  See  footnote.        (7)  xhe  evidence  on  this  point  is  difficult  to  tabulate,  as  technical  institutes  and 

organised  science  schoolB,  which  are  places  of  secondary  education,  affect  the 
average  age  in  second  grade  schools.  The  Charity  Commissioners  fix  the  age  of 
leaving  such  schools  **  at  a  regular  standard  of  17,  %vith  power  to  extend  in  special 
cases  to  18."  Sir  George  Young,  287-8.  In  the  Drapers*  School  at  Woodford, 
boarders  from  the  puhlic  elementary  schools  stay  *<  till  about  17.'*  Mr.  Richmond, 
719-20.  In*' higher  grade  board  schools/*  Dr.  Forsyth  said  the  practice  was  to 
keep  hoys  and  girls  "  up  to  16  or  17."  8246,  826S.  In  his  own  school  he  had  126 
between  15  and  16,  36  between  16  and  17,  and  21  above  17.  8578.  His  curriculum 
was  BO  planned  as  to  give  to  a  child  who  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  a  course 
of  "  four  years  longer.  8583-8.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  organised  science  school 
at  Manchester  there  are  155  at  14,  75  at  15,  22  at  16.  Mr.  Wyatt,  10,028.  In  the 
King  Edward  Grammar  Schools,  Birmingham,  the  education  terminates  at  16  or 
thereabouts.  Mr.  Vardy,  1748.  As  to  technical  education  Mr.  Sharpe  thought  it 
should  hegin  "at  about  14,**  but  Mr.  Ka^terbrok  said  it  ought  to  begin  in  secondary 
schools,  "  not  before  15  certainly,  nnd  I  think  even  a  little  later  perhaps.*'  And  this 
agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  municipal  school  at  Manchester.  Mr.  Reynolds, 
3546.  Dr.  Percival  thought  attention  should  be  paid  primarily  to  the  need  of  the 
locality,  and  the  type  of  school  to  be  established,  and  that  the  question  of  age  would 
adjust  itself.    See  also  Memorandum  by  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  Vol.  V. 
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age  at  which  the  more  capable  children  pass  the  standards 
in  the  elementary  schools  and  this  change  has  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools.(^)  Whether  the  higher  {jarthy*.  ww-n. 
age  be  a  gain  to  Secondary  Education  as  a  whole  is  a  matter 
open  to  doubt.  Where  the  university  follows  tlie  school  and  the 
profession  the  university,  some  of  our  witnesses  thought  there 
was  room  for  still  graver  doubt.  But,  without  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, we  may  recognise  that  the  extension  of  the  time  at  secondary 
schools  is  due  to  many  causes,  sociaJ  as', well  as  educational.  Men 
enter  the  universities  and  they  probably  begin  business  later 
than  they  used  to  do.  But  as  the  rise  in  age  is  most  evident  in 
education  of  the  second  and  third  grades,  it  is  there  that  we  find 
in  most  potent  operation  the  causes  which  may  be  described  as 
educational.  The  curriculum  has  been  extended  beyond  what 
the  Commissioners  would  have  thought  desirable.  New  subjects, 
(iealing  with  problems  they  would  have  considered  too  compli- 
cated for  a  secondary  school,  have  been  introduced  to  give  what 
they  termed  "special  preparation  for  employmenta"  Schools 
of  a  new  order  have  been  founded.  In  a  word,  technical 
subjects  have  been  introduced  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  a 
whole  system  of  technical  institutes  and  colleges  has  come  into 
being.  And  so  the  school  curriculum  has  been  enlarged  and 
scholars  have  in  consequence  tended  to  stay  longer^  and  this  is  in 
many  cases  made  possible  by  the  amount  of  money  from  both 
local  rates  and  imperial  taxation  which  is  now  being  spent  on 
these  new  forms  and  subjects  of  education. 

(2.)  Their  gradation  of  social  classes  in  relation  to  their  educa-        S6cii.L 
tional  grades  requires  to  be  modified.    The  legislation  they  recom- 
mended has  done  something  to  open  schools  which  lead  directly  («)Mr.8trachan 
to  the  universities,  to  the  sons  of  men  who  fall  into  the  categories  JSSty'"'^"*" 
neithe/ of  the  rich  nor  of  the  educated.(2)     We  have  convinced  volv™**** 
ourselves  that  in  cei-tain  selected  colleges  in  one   of  our  older  J^identccc. 
universities,    such   men    formed    a    considerable  proportion  of  (a)*Mr.v«rd.T 
the  scholars  on  the  foundation  ;  in  one  case  an  ax^tual  majority.  ^\*f*onho*bo^ 
And  we  may  here  cite  as  typical  cases  the  success  which  has  iJj^io'"J2«*have 
attended  the  effoii»  of  first  grade  schools  like  King  Edward's,  taken  leaving 
Birmingham,  and  the    Bradford    Grammar  School,   to  attract  KingBdwd'™ 
children  from  the  board  schoojp.^^)    And  we  believe  that  the  rise  ^m^from^® 
of  certain  great  urban  schools,  among  them  schools  under  the  f^r^iS^JSte^"" 
management  of  the  school  boards,  is  tending  still  more  strongly  i83i. 
against    the    association    of  a    distinction    of   class   with   the  sm^sVS*"^*^' 
diflference  of  grade  in  education.^  Sr.  r&T 

(3.)  The  growth  of  special  and  technical  studies  in  schools  has  ^^growth  op 
created  a  branch  of  Secondary  Education  which,  while  not  "  a  ^^^^^^ 
"  substitute  for  apprenticeship,"  is  yet  as  distinctly  a  preparation 
for  it,  or  for  an  industry,  as  the  old  first  grade  school  was  for  a 
profession  or  the  university.  By  a  perfectly  natural  process, 
this  type  of  Secondary  Education  has  become  in  a  quite 
exceptional  degree  what  we  may  term  a  civil  concern.  The 
large  funds  which  Parliament  has  placed  for  its  encouragement 
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in  the  haDds  of  local  authorities,  these  authorities  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  willing  to  use  in  whole  or  in  part  in  its  service.  The 
technical  college,  while  in  the  strictest  sense  a  school  of  applied 
science  and  art,  yet  siippHeii  what  is  so  distinctly  a  propasdeutic 
to  industry  that  its  encouragement  may  well  seem  a  primary 
duty  of  the  bodies  specially  diarged  with  the  care  of  both  our 
wealth  as  a  State  and  our  well-being  8.8  a  people.  And  its  rise 
haa  no  doubt  modified  our  ideas  as  to  Secondary  Education. 
DBiuno  FDs  1.  (4.)  This  modification  has,  acting  along  with  older  and  less 
CuKueoLDM.  obvious  forces,  created  conditions  that  need  to  be  reckoned  with, 
for  one  thing  it  has  tended  to  make  what  the  Commissionei-s 
of  1864  termed  "  a  general  education,"  at  once  more  difficult,  and 
moro  necessary ;  more  difficult,  because  the  premium  placed  upon 
proficiency  in  special  studies  ha,i  thrust  the  preparation  for 
them  back  to  a  too  early  stage  in  the  educational  process  ;  more 
necessary  because  special,  without  a  broad  basis  in  general, 
studies  are  both  ineffective  and  narrowing.  And  this  tendency 
haa  been  intensified  by  the  use  which  has  been  too  often  made 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  It  has  indeed  been  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  our  witnesses,  that  the  primary  education 
which  prepares  for  secondary  should  not  be  more  restricted  or 
special  than  the  elementary  which  is,  as  it  were,  an  end  in  itself ; 
but  that  it  ought  to  be  broader,  more  liberal  both  in  what 
it  includes  and  what  it  attempts.  They  seemed  to  feel  that  do 
more  serious  danger  threatened  modern  education  than  a  too 
early  specialisation..  It  is  instructive  that  witnesses  representa- 
tive of  technical  and  classical  education  were  agreed  in  regarding 
instruction  in  their  special  subjects  as  inadequate  by  itself,  and 
in  holding  that  Secondary  Education  suffered  from  a  too  narrow 
early  curriculum,  and  we  may  add  a  too  utilitarian  spirit.  %  Thus, 
Mr.  Bothamley  complained  that  in  technical  instruction  they 
wei-e  "  constantly  hampered  by  the  want  of  mathematics  and  the 
<')  asOT.  want  of  foreign  languages. "('"I     Mr.  Reynolds  said  "  that  boys 

"  came,  especially  from  the  private  and  public  schools,  singularly 
"  ill-prepared   to  take    advantage    of    the    curriculum      in   a 
(')  »;-*.  technical  coll^e.(*)    And  in  some  of  our  University  memoranda 

the  same  note  was  even  more  clearly  sounded.  Thus,  the 
President  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  deplores  the 
tendencies  that  limit  "  the  student  to  a  narrow  curriculum  and 
"  frequently  render  his  intellectual  growth  stunted  and  partial." 
"  A  boy  of  tender  years  is  trained  for  a  school  scholarship,  and, 
"  no  sooner  has  he  won  or  lost  this  object  of  his  parents'  ambition, 
"  than  he  is  run  through  a  similar  groove  for  a  college  scholar- 
ship He  had  thus  hardly  any  opportunity  for  independent 
intellectual  development,  and,  as  the  college  scholarships  are 
usually  confined  to  some  special  class  of  subjects,  classics, 
mathematicfl,  science,  or  the  like,  he  is  '  specialised,'  as  it  if 
called,  long  before  he  leaves  school,  and  thus  cut  off  from  some 
of  the  most  useful  and  stimulating  branches  of  school  education. 
A  hoy  may  win  a  classical  scholarship,  even  with  considerable 
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distinction,  though  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  science,  knows 
nothing  of  mathematics,  beyond  the  meagre  minimum 
which  is  required  for  responsions,  and  is  limited  in  his 
acquaintance  with  literature,  history,  and  geography  to  his 
recollections  of  early  lessons  or  the  scraps  of  information 
**  which  he  has  recently  had  re.sort  to  for  illustrating  bis 
'*  essays/"(^)  With  this  severe  judgment  the  Rector  of  Exeter 
College  agrees.  "  The  competition  for  endowments,'*  he  says, 
from  the  time  boys  enter  a  preparatory  school,  or  even  earlier, 
certainly  produces  a  disastrous  effect  on  some  minds.  It 
prevents  them  throughout  their  lives  from  feeling  the  indepen- 
**  dent  attraction  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  or  study,  and  it  often' 
narrows  their  views  of  life.  There  are  many  boys  whose  whole 
energies  from  a  very  early  period  in  life,  are  turned  to  the 
pursuit  of  endowments,  and  at  the  end  of  their  university 
career  they  have  no  desire  except  to  go  on  in  the  same  groove. 
As  these  endowments  in  Oxford  are  chiefly  bestowed  for 
proficiency  in  classics,  a  large  number  of  men  drift  into  the 
calling  of  teacher,  not  because  they  are  specially  qualified  for 
it,  but  because  their  aims  in  life  have  been  contracted."(^) 
These  are  very  serious  charges  against  our  methods  of  giving 
what  ought  to  be  a  liberal  education ;  they  signify  that  **  the 
"  keen  competition  for  scholarships  "  is,  just  when  the  spirit  is 
-most  sensitive,  turning  our  old  humane  studies  into  "bread  and 
*'  butter  sciences,"  the  means  and  instruments  of  a  new  academic 
craft. 

40.   We  have  spoken  as  if  technical  and  Clascal  inBtructioii 
alike  fell  as  subordinate  or    co-ordinate  divisions  under  the 
common  head  of  Secondary  Education.     We  are  aware  th  >t  there 
are  some  who  would  limit  the  teim  education  to  the  discipline 
of  faculty  and  the  culture  of  character  by  means  of  the  mare 
humane  or  generous  studies,  and  who  would  deny  the  name  to 
instruction  in  those  practical  arts  and  sciences  by  means  of  which 
man  becomes  a  craftsman  or  a  bread-winner.     But  this  is  an 
impossible  limitation  as  things  now  stand.     We  have  just  seen 
that  the  training  in  classics  may  have  as  little  liberal  culture  in 
it  as  instruction  in  a  practical  art ;  modem  literature  may  be 
made  a  field  for  as  narrow  and  technical  a  drill  as  the  most 
formal  science.     Education  inevitably  becomes  more  and  more 
practical,  a  means  of  fonning  men,  not  simply  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  accomplish  something  in  the  life  they  enjoy.     We  may,  there- 
fore, describe  its  general  idea  thus : — All  education  is  develop- 
ment and  discipline  of  faculty  by  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, and  whether  the  faculty  be  the  eye  and  hand,  or  the 
reason  and   imagination,  and   whether  the  knowledge   be   of 
nature  or  art,  of  science  or  literature,  if  the  knowledge  be  so 
communicated  as  to  evoke  and  exercise  and  discipline  faculty,  the 
process  is  rightly  termed  education. 

Now,  Secondary  Education  may  be  described  as  a  modification 
of  this  general  idea*.     It  is  the  education  of  the  boy  or  girl  not 
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simply  as  a  human  being  who  needs  to  be  instructed  in  the  mere 

rudiments  of  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  process  of  intellectual  training 

and  personal  discipline  conducted   with   special  regard  to  the 

(»)  Prot«f5ontf,     profession  or  trade  to  be  followed.     Plato(*)  draws  a  distinction 

^*'   '  between  the  man  who  learns  the  arts  of  the  grammarian,  the 

musician,  or  the  trainer  as  a  craftsman,  inl  riy^^rf^^  for  trade,  and  the 
man  who  learns  them  as  a  private  person  or  freeman,  M  vaihetqt.^ioY 
education  or  culture.  But  even  culture  is  not  an  end  IdT itself, 
it  makes  the  private  person  of  more  value  to  society  and  to  the 
State.  All  secondary  schools,  then,  in  so  far  as  they  qualify 
men  for  doing  something  in  life,  partake  more  or  less  in  the 
character  of  institutes  that  educate  craftsmen.  Every  profession, 
even  that  of  winning  scholarships,  is  a  craft,  and  all  crafts  are 
arts.  But  if  Secondary  Education  be  so  conceived,  it  is  evident 
that  under  it  technical  instruction  is  comprehended.  The  two 
are  not  indeed  identical,  but  they  differ  as  genus  and  species, 
or  as  general  term  and  particular  name,  not  as  genus  and 
genus  or  as  opposed  terms.  No  definition  of  technical  instruc- 
tion is  possible  that  does  not  bring  it  under  the  head  of 
Secondary  Education,  nor  can  Secondary  Education  be  so  defined 
as  absolutely  to  exclude  from  it  the  idea  of  technical  instruction. 
Under  the  common  head  there  are  many  species,  each  distin- 
guished by  the  ])articu1ar  means  and  instruments  employed  and 
faculties  exercised,  but  all  agreeing  in  method  and  end,  viz.,  the  dis- 
cipline of  faculty  by  exercise.  Technical  instruction  is  secondary, 
i»e.,  it  comes  after  the  education  which  has  awakened  the  mind 
by  teaching  the  child  the  rudiments,  or,  as  it  were,  the  alphabet, 
of  all  knowledge,  and  the  better  the  whole  of  this  alphabet  has 
been  mastered  the  better  and  the  easier  will  the  later  learning 
be,  And  secondary  instruction  is  technical,  i,e,,  it  teaches  the 
boy  so  to  apply  the  principles  he  is  learning,  and  so  to  learn 
the  principles  by  applying  them,  or  so  to  use  the  instruments 
he  is  being  made  to  know,  as  to  perform  or  produce  something, 
interpret  a  literature  or  a  science,  make  a  picture  'or  a  book, 
practice  a  plastic  or  a  manual  art,  convince  a  jury  or  persuade 
a  senate,  translate  or  annotate  an  author,  dye  wool,  weave  cloth, 
design  or  construct  a  machine,  navigate  a  ship;  or  command  an 
army.  Secondary  Education,  therefore,  as  inclusive  of  technical, 
may  be  described  as  education  conducted  in  view  of  the  special 
life  that  has  to  be  lived  with  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a 
person  fit  to  live  it. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Ohktmc^TioTs  41.  But  now  we  come  to  another  question — the  schools  needed 
to  supply  the  various  branches  or  types  of  the  education  which 
we  have  just  described.  Of  course,  the  first  duty  of  a  local 
authority  would  be  to  examine  and  classify  the  secondary  .schools 
already  existing  within  its  area,  especially  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  supply  to  the  local 
needs ;  and  in  the  one  case  ascertaining  how  it  can  be  used  to 
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the  best  advant-age,  or,  in  the  other  case,  how  it  can  best  be 
supplemented,  developed,  and  made  sufficient.  Now  a  double 
classification  of  schools  is  here  possible,  (i.)  one  based  on  their 
constitution  and  origin ;  (ii)  another  based  on  their  educational 
function  and  character. 

(i.)  Secondary  schools  are,  as  regards  origin  and  constitution,   accobdiso  to 
either  public,  proprietary,  or   private.      (1.)    Public  secondary   rS^'^JJ  ^Jf^ 
schools  fall  into  three  classes ;  (a)  endowed  schools,  (6)  municipal 
or  county  council  schools,  (c)  public  elementary  schools  founded 
for  subjects  that  lie  beyond  or  outside  the  standards.      (2.)  Pro- 
prietary schools  are  either  (a)  owned  and  managed  by  public 
companies ;  or  (6)   held    by   private    trustees  or    shareholders 
whether    conducted    for    profit   or   not;    or  (c)   the   property 
of  some  denomination  or  some  religious  or  other  society.     (3.) 
Private   schools  are  schools  where  the  proprietor  is  also  the 
manager,  though  the  property  may  be  held  either  singly  or  in 
partnership.     Schools  of  the  latter  two  classes  are  currently 
characterised    as  "schools    conducted    for    private  profit,"  or 
'^schools  in  which  the  headmaster  has  a  pecuniary  interest/'(^)  (^)Dr.Pooi6. 
The  phrase   is  invidious,  although   it  has  a   certain   technical 
accuracy.     The  public  school,  whether  endowed  or  rate-founded 
and  supported,  is  the  property  of  no  man,  and  as  a  property  does 
not  yield  profit  to  any  man ;    but  this  cannot  be  'so  truly  said 
of  it  when  viewed  as  a  school  conducted  bj'  men  who  have  made 
teaching    the   business    of    their   lives.      The    headmaster   of 
a  public  school  may  benefit,  in  his  own  way,  quite  as  much  as  the 
master  of  a  private  school,  by  the  school's  success.    In  the  case 
of  boarding  houses,  or  under  that  most  undesirable  state  of 
things  in  which  schools  are  farmed  by  the  governors  to  the 
master,  there  is  no  distinction  in  principle  between  public  and 
private  schools,  as  regards  the  financal  interest  of  the  master. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardly  just  to  lay  suggestive  emphasis  on  a 
point  which  may  be  common  to  many  kinds  of  schools  as  if  it 
were  peculiar  to  one.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  attitude  of 
a   public  local    authority   must   be    very  different  to  a  school 
possessed  of  public  funds  and  working  under  a  scheme  publicly 
sanctioned,  or  created   and  supported  out  of  local   rates  and 
national  taxes,  and  managed  under  a  public  constitution,  from 
what  it  will  be   to  a  school  founded   and   equipped  by  the 
means  and  energies  of  one   man   or    several    men.      Public 
interests  and  public  law  give  rights  and  impose  duties  in  the 
one  case  which  are  necessarily  withheld  in  the  other  ;  and  the 
difference  ought  to  be  recognised,  as  much  with  a  view  to  the 
protection   of   private   rights  as   to  the  promotion   of  public 
interests. 

(ii.)  Secondary  schools  are,  as  regards  educational  function   accobmjto  to 
and  character,  very  difficult  to  classify ;  and  we  do  not  propose    ^puSction^^ 
to  introduce  any  new  descriptive  nomenclature  which  might 
only  add  to  the  confusion,  and  be  no  more  accurate  than  the 
old.     Without  being  at  all  satisfied  with  the  terminology  of  the 
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Schools  Enquiry  Oommissioners,  we  shall  yet  continue  to  use, 
as  the  more  convenient  course,  their  classification  into  schools 
of  the  "  first,"  "  second,"  and  "  third  grade."  These  grades  are 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  education  they  respectively  give, 
the  age  at  which  it  terminates,  and  what  it  is  meant  to  fit  for, 
but  they  differ  thus  : — (1)  and  (2)  are  usually  held  to  imply  a 
broader  primary  education  than  without  such  a  sequent  would 
be  necessary,  while  (3)  may  be  described  as  the  continuation 
and  completion  of  our  public  elementary  system. 

42.  "  First  Grade "  Schools  are  those  whose  special  function 
is  the  formation  of  a  learned  or  a  literary,  and  a  professional 
or  cultured  class.  This  class  comprehends  the  so-called  learned 
professions,  the  ministry,  law,  medicine,  teaching  of  all  kinds, 
and  at  all  stages,  literature  and  the  higher  sciences,  public  life, 
the  home  and  foreign  civil  service,  and  such  like.  This  is  the 
class  whose  school  life  continues  till  18  or  19,  and  would  naturally 
end  in  the  universities.  The  more  highly  organised  our  civilisa- 
tion becomes,  the  more  imperative  grows  the  need  for  men  so 
educated  and  formed,  the  more  generous  ought  their  education 
to  become  and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  recruiting  their 
ranks  with  the  best  blood  and  brain  from  all  classes  of  society. 
And  we  conceive  one  of  our  functions  to  be  to  save  this  higher 
education  from  becoming  the  prerogative  or  preserve  of  any 
special  order,  and  to  make  the  way  into  it,  and  into  all  it  leads, 
to,  more  open  and  accessible  to  capable  and  promising  minds 
from  every  social  class. 

mIwtsTf         T!^e^Q  "  First  Grade  Schools  "  fall  into  two  classes,  Boarding 
BoARDiBra  AND  and  Day  Schools.    Into  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  classes  of 

schools  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  rather  elaborately 
entered.  They  thought  it  "  probable  that  the  boarding  school,  if 
"  it  be  good,  is  the  more  efficient  instrument  of  t^hing/'(i) 
That  is  a  question  very  hard  to  discuss,  and  possibly  incapable 
of  determination.  For  one  thing,  perfectly  equal  and  explicit 
terms  of  comparison  cannot  be  obtoined.  It  is  much  easier  to 
define  those  necessary  to  a  good  boarding  than  to  a  good  day 
school ;  for  the  conditions  of  efficiency  and  success  are  largely 
contained  within  the  one,  and  lie  largely  outside  the  other.  The 
tone  and  character  of  the  home,  the  ruling  interests  and  am- 
bitions  of  the  parents,  are  much  more  potent  and  constant  factors 
of  the  result  in  the  day  than  in  the  boarding  school.  Ideally 
the  day  school  may  be  the  more  perfect  system,  for  the  presence 
of  the  child  is  as  good  for  the  home  as  the  influence  of  the  home 
ought  to  be  good  for  the  child.  Each  educates  the  other  ;  and 
the  parent  may  lose  more  from  being  without  the  responsibilities 
and  restraints  imposed  by  daily  contact  with  a  quick  and 
critical  boy  or  a  sensitive  and  observant  girl,  than  he  or  she 
loses  by  being  withdrawn  from  parental  supervision  and 
care.  Besides,  a  system  which,  as  a  fundamental  condition 
of  the  educational  process,  postulates  the  complete  separa- 
tion  of   the   sexes,   is   conducted  without  some   of  the   more 
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refining  influences  which  nature  supplies.  But  this  only 
shows  how  hard  it  is  to  create  equal  terms  between  the  day 
and  the  boarding  school  In  the  former  case  the  master  has 
to  do  his  work  under  the  direct  help  or  hindrance  of  home ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  home  is  more  remote,  and,  though  it  is 
ever  in  the  background,  exercising  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
influence,  yet  the  pupil  is  much  more  completely  in  the  master  s 
hands.  He  has,  therefore,  an  opportunity  such  as  seldom  comes 
to  the  day-school  master,  though  that  opportunity  htis  draw- 
backs of  its  own.  The  individual  scholar  is  a  greater  force  for 
good  or  evil  in  a  boarding  than  in  a  day  school,  but  then  the 
very  function  of  a  master  and  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Capacity  for  his  place,  is  ability  to  neutralise  and  overcome  the 
evil  influence  of  the  bad,  and  to  use  and  enlarge  the  ameliorative 
influence  of  the  good.  And  along  with  this  potency  of  the  indi- 
vidual goes  the  power  of  the  school,  the  action  of  its  traditions 
and  its  history,  the  memories  of  its  heroes,  the  pressure  of  its 
public  opinion,  of  its  established  customs  and  fixed  habits — in  a 
word,  the  corporate  feeling,  or  esprit  de  corps,  which  at  once 
enforces  discipline  and  produces  characters  of  a  specific  type. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  day  school  is  in  things  educational  a 
stronger  local  force;  if  it  feels  more  easily  and  deeply  the 
influence  of  the  home,  the  home  is  in  turn  more  susceptible  to 
its  presence.  It  stands  open  to  the  neighbourhood,  visible  to  its 
eyes,  accessible  to  its  ambitions ;  what  it  can  do  for  the  com- 
petent is  manifest  to  all,  every  success  achieved  in  it  and 
through  it  being  a  challenge  to  imitation  or  emulation.  For  a 
school  to  be  non-local  may  mean  that  a  locality  hardly  feels  the 
presence  or  the  meaning  of  the  school,  while  the  more  a  school 
lives  in  and  through  and  for  a  locality,  the  more  it  enables  the 
locality  to  achieve.  Thus  the  day  school  exercises  a  more  direct 
influence  on  its  neighbourhood,  is  less  respective  of  class  and 
more  common  to  the  whole  people,  and,  in  order  to  its  healthy 
life,  needs  a  keener  and  more  widely  distributed  interest  in 
education.  But  the  neighbourhood  is,  as  a  rule,  very  different 
in  the  two  cases.  The  fit  home  of  the  Boarding  School  is  the 
country,  or  the  country  town;  but  the  Day  School  needs  a 
population  around  it,  and  so  has  its  proper  seat  in  our  greater 
cities  or  towns.e)  ^^  ^^^ 

From  this  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  schools  it  The^iS^f* 
foUows,  that  a  school  which  is  so  without  local  character  and  ^r"^^;^' 
does  80  little  local  service,  is  no  proper  object  for  the  help  or  icm-s. 
supervision  of  the  local  authority.     Local  claims  and  responsi-  ^^s^n^Jf  ^^^ 
bilities  must  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  local  duties  per- 
formed, and  where  these  latter  are  almost  or  altogether  absent, 
formal  connexion  were  more  likely  to  be  a  weakness  and  an 
irritation  to  both  than  a  pleasure  or  a  benefit  to  either.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  schools  that  most  need  to  be  cultivated,  and 
that  the  local  authority  can  do  most  to  help,  are  precisely  those 
schools  which  are  by  their  very  form  and  constitution  compelled 
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to  serve  their  several  localities.  The  great  non-local  schools  are 
not  likely  to  lack  support  at  the  hands  of  those  classes  which 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  so  well  described  ;  but .  the 
local  schools  cannot  live  without  the  favour  of  their  own  neigh- 
(») Report.  1-18.   bourhood.     The  Commissioners  of  1864(0  said  that  "classical 

"  education  of  the  highest  order  is  every  day  quitting  the  small 
"  grammar  schools  for  the  great  public  schools,"  and  so  men  can 
no  longer  find  such  an  education,  "  as  they  could  in  the  last 
"  century,  close  to  their  doors."  It  may  not  be  possible  or 
indeed  desirable  to  re-create  the  small  classical  Grammar  School 
— for  the  revival  would  under  modem  conditions  tend  rather  to 
ineflSciency  than  success — but  our  aim  ought  to  be  to  restore  as 
far  as  possible  the  reality  which  these  old  schools  symbolised, 
viz.,  the  accessibility  to  all  the  competent  of  the  education, 
whether  classical  or  modern,  which  fits  for  the  service  of  God, 
whether  in  Church  or  State.  How  much  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  have,  by  means  of  reformed  and  reconstituted 
(^  See  alio  p.  48  Endowed  Schools,  done  to  restore  it  we  shall  presently,  by  an 
•*^*'  example  or  two,  indicate,  (^)  and  we  trust  the  local  authorities, 

which  it  is  proposed  to  constitute,  will,  by  means  of  a  well- 
conceived  and  administered  system  of  scholarships,  as  well  as 
by  stimulating  local  interest  in  education,  do  still  more.  And  it 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  as  places  of  the  higher  education,  the 
local  schools,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  those  mainly  used, 
need  be  no  whit  inferior  to  the  great  boarding  schools.  History 
since  1868  has  here  a  moral  of  its  own  The  Girls'  Public  Day 
Schools  have  proved  what  "  an  efficient  instrument  of  teaching  " 
the  day  school  may  be,  and  we  have  only  to  submit  in  fiirtber 
illustration  of  the  same  position,  some  statistics  from  boys' 
Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Thus,  the  Bradford  School  in  the 
10  years  previous  to  1871,  had  sent  only  five  boys  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  gained  only  one  scholarship  ;  but  in  the  10  years 
previous  to  1893  it  sent  108  boys,  took  73  scholarships,  44  first 
classes,  4  fellowships,  and  10  university  scholarships  and  prizes. 
And  a  vast  proportion  of  these  honours  were  taken  by  boys  who 
had  been  at  public  elementary  schools. 

Grab*"  43.  The  "Second  Grade"    Schools   are    those  whose  special 

Schools.  function,  although  it  does  not  at  all  exclude  an  ideal  of 
culture,  is  the  education  of  men  with  a  view  to  some  form  of 
commercial  or  industrial  life.  The  variety  of  means  and  instru- 
ments is  here  of  necessity  much  greater  than  in  the  previous 
class,  but  it  may  be  represented  as,  roughly  speaking,  threefold  : 
(a.)  Concerned  with  the  subjects  necessary  to  the  mercantile  or 
commercial  side  of  traide,  modem  languages,  geography,  ethno- 
graphy, arithmetic,  economics,  in  a  word,  the  varied  studies 
needed  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  business,  whether  on  the 
exchange  or  in  the  counting  house,  with  persons  or  firms  at 
home,  or  with  peoples  and  countries  abroad,  (b,)  Concerned 
with  the  sciences  which  underlie  our  industries,  whether  mining 
or  textile,  whether  agricultural  or  mechanical,  and  are  necessary 
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to  their  progress  and  development.  Into  the  list  of  subjects 
that  ought  to  be  taught  in  this  connexion  principles  or  elements 
and  sections  of  almost  every  physical  science  enter,  yet  not  in 
the  same  form  and  degree  as  if  they  were  branches  of  academic 
culture,  but  only  as  so  far  helps  to  the  understanding  of  the 
material  with  which  the  man  will  have  to  work,  (c.)  Concerned 
with  the  application  of  these  scientific  ideas  to  specific  arts 
or  industries,  as  of  chemistry  to  dyeing  or  to  agriculture,  or 
of  mathematics  and  mechanics  to  engineerings  we  may  term 
schools  of  the  type  of  (a)  Modem,  (6)  Science,  (c)  Technical ;  but 
though  they  are  distinguishable,  they  have  necessarily  much 
in  common,  and  may  often  with  advantage  exist  in  combination 
rather  than  in  independence.  Adaptation  to  the  locality  is  a 
main  matter  in  schools  of  this  kind.  Each  ought  to  reflect  in 
its  organisation  the  industries  of  the  district.  The  modern,  or 
the  scientific  and  the  technical  subjects  emphasised  in  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire  will  be  different  from  those  most  cultivated  in 
Norfolk  or  in  Devonshire.  But  while  this  tendency  to  variation 
and  adaptation  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  encouraged,  one 
thing  should  characterise  all  alike,  the  schools  ought  to  remain 
schools  and  not  become  warehouses  or  workshops,  i.6.,  their 
educational  value  will  depend  on  their  being  much  more  than 
mere  makers  of  human  instruments  for  the  industries.  Thus 
the  modem  languages  are  not  mere  media  for  commercial  corre- 
spondence ;  they  have  literatures  that  may  be  made  almost  as 
educative  as  those  of  Greece  and  Home.  The  sciences  are  not 
mere  catalogues  of  materials  that  may  be  used  in  trade,  or 
abstracts  of  principles  regulative  of  their  economical  use ;  they 
are  systems  or  symbols  of  great  ideas  that  may  be  used  to 
exercise  the  reason  and  fill  the  imagination.  The  arts  and 
crafts  are  not  mere  methods  of  producing  certain  effects  or 
results ;  they  are  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  taste,  the 
exercise  of  constructive  skill  or  inventive  faculty.  If  these 
schools  can  so  teach  their  subjects,  they  will  become  homes  of 
the  humaner  studies,  the  parents  of  a  new  culture  in  no  way 
lower  than  the  classical,  and  this  they  have  the  more  need  to  do, 
as  their  purpose  is  to  send  men,  not  to  the  university,  but 
straight  into  the  work  of  life.  Schools  of  this  type  have  a 
function  so  important,  and  may  have  a  range  of  studies  so 
extensive,  that  the  leaving  age  may  easily  be  forced  up  to  the 
higher  liinit.  From  this  point  of  view  we  can  see  the  reason  in 
Sir  George  Young's  advice,  "  to  give  up  the  distinction  of  first 
'*  and  second  grade  schools  altogether,  and  confine  ourselves 
**  merely  to  the  distinction  of  a  classicsd  and  what  the  Germans 
"  call  a  RecUachule/'i})  (»)  220. 

Schools  of  the  kinds  here  meant  have  in  our  evidence  three      ttpu  ov 
excellent   representatives,  the    Modem   in    the    King    Edward       gSSb^ 
Grammar  Schools,  Birmingham,  the   Organised  Science  in  the      Schoom. 
Central  School  at  Leeds,  and  the  Technical  in  the  Municipal  School  - 
at  Manchester.    These  are    all  creations  of  public  bodies ;  and 
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the  names  are  in  each  case  fairly  descriptive.  The  Grammar 
Schools  are  excellent  representatives  of  the  older  second  grade 
education,  though  on  a  higher  scale  than  the  Commissioners  of 
1864  ventured  to  conceive  it.  The  curriculum  is  at  once  modern 
and  literary,  languages — Latin,  French,  Qerman,  and  English- 
compete  on  favourable  terms  with  natural  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

What  is  aimed  at  in  the  Birmingham  schools  is  a  "  general 
education,"  terminating  at  about  16,  given  at  a  fee  of  81.  per 
annum,  but  at  a  cost  of  lOi.  10«.  for  boys  and  SL  for  girls,  and 
drawing  62  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
girls  from  elementary  8chools.(^)  The  organised  science  schools 
are,  as  their  name  indicates,  less  literary  and  more  scientific, 
largely,  we  may  add,  for  reasons  that  concern  the  central  rather 
than  the  local  authority. 

At  Leeds  the  secondary  course  is  four  years,  i.e,,  after  Standard 
VIL  has  been  passed,  and  terminates  at  about  17.(*)  The  purpose 
of  the  school  was  defined  by  its  master  as  "culture  and  training," 
or,  as  at  once  "  educational  and  practical,"  the  jiractical  being 
"  to  fit  children  for  the  special  occupations  of  the  district,"  and 
the  educational  was  by  means  of  such  literary  instruction  as  was 
now  possible  under  the  new  rules  of  the  Science  and  Ai-t 
Department."  In  this  school  there  were  2,200,  between  1,000 
and  1,200  being  in  Standard  VII.  and  above  it,(*)  as  against 
1,757  in  the  seven  King  Edward  Grammar  Schools.  It  had  a 
classical  as  well  as  a  science  side,(^)  and  was  really  a  "  secondary 
"  school  of  the  first  grade  pre]:)aring  children  for  the  univer- 
"  sities,"(®)  but  the  "  classical  education  "  aimed  at  was  limited 
to  such  requirements  as  would  be  needed  for  the  Victoria  or 
London  matriculation,"(^)  and  the  degree  it  prepared  for  was 
the  B.Sc.  rather  than  the  B.A.(^)  What  was  true  of  the  Leeds 
School  was  true  of  "  many  other  schools  "  of  the  same  type.(^) 

The  Manchester  Technical  School  is  one  of  "the  highest 
class.  "(^^)  It  has  3,731  students,  of  whom  about  one-sixth  attend 
the  day  school.  Of  the  total,  1,970  belong  to  Manchester,  and  1,761 
come  from  the  surrounding  districts.  (^^)  The  age  of  admission 
to  the  day  school  is  15,(^^)  and  the  wox'k  implies  such  a  "  prepara- 
"  tion  as  may  be  got  in  any  good  secondary  school,"(*^)  though 
as  a  matter  of  fact  its  best  pupils  coijae  from  "  the  higher  grade 
schools,"  but  even  their  time  would  be  better  9pent  were  it 
given  "  mainly  to  English  subjects,"  and  not  to  getting  "  a 
"  smattering  of  a  great  many  sciences."(^'')  It  may  be  properly 
described  as  "a  specialised  industrial  school,"  not  "an  open 
door "  to  any  college,  but  as  it  were  an  educational  "  end  in 
itself. "(^*)  It  is  thus  less  literary  than  ther  grammar  school,  less 
theoretical  than  the  science  school,  and  distinguished  from  both 
by  its  functions  being  mainly  industrial. 

These  very  distinct  types  of  schools  may  be  regarded  frpm 
different  poijats  of  view.  The  King  Ed^rard  Grammar  Schools 
were  the  work  of  governors  who,  because  of  their  large  endow- 
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ments,  were  enabled  to  realise  with  a  comparatively  free  hand 
their  own  ideal  of  a  second  grade  education.  The  Leeds  school  was 
the  creation  of  a  board  which  could  build  but  could  not  maintain 
out  of  the  rates,  and  had  thus  to  organise  its  studies  so  as  on 
the  one  hand  to  earn  the  necessary  grants,  and  on  the  other  to 
supply  an  education  for  which  there  was  no  adequate  provision. 
The  Itfanchester  Technical  School  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Manchester  Corporation  using  powecs  it  has  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  and  funds  it  has  received  under  the  Local 
Taxation  Act.  The  schools  reflect,  too,  the  needs  of  their 
several  localities,  and  are  types  of  the  sort  of  adaptation  we  may 
expect  at  the  hands  of  local  authorities,  but  of  course  with  the 
important  modifications  which  we  hope  to  see  follow  from  the 
changes  we  sHall  later  propose.  We  must  here  recognise  that 
there  is  a  function  for  all  these  types  of  schools,  though  their 
scale  must  be  determined  by  local  needs.  In  the  case  of  the 
specialised  science  and  of  **  the  specialised  industrial  school "  it 
is  desirable  that  the  education  of  the  one  become  less  rigid  and 
more  liberal,  and  the  pupils  of  the  other  be  more  thoroughly 
prepared  for  their  work. 

44  The    "Third   Grade   Schools"  are   those   whose    special       -thiru 
function   is   the   training  of    boys   and   girls    for   the   higher       §3^u. 
handicrafts,    or    the    commerce   of   the  shop    and    the   town. 
This    can   best   be    done    by   continuing    and    enlarging    the 
education  of  the  elementary  school,  with,  of  course,  such  ciddition 
of  manual  instruction  as  may  be  needed  to  educate  the  hand 
and  eye  of  the  craftsman,  and  at  once  define  and  illustrate  the 
principles  he  has  learned.     We  have  an  example  of  the  type 
required  in  the  higher  grade  board  school,(^)  which  has  been  Srthy.ewor 
described  as  a  school  which  "  simply  puts  the  completion  on  ®*^- 
"  to  the  primary  school  course,"  as  "  a  sort  of  cul  de  8ac'\^)  (")  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  The    pride    of    the     higher    grade    school    is    that    it    has  ^^^* 
"  engrafted  a   sy.stem  on  the  system  already   in  existence   in 
"  connexion   with,   and    in   continuation   of   it."(')     They   are  (*)  Dr.  Forsyth, 
held  to  be  "  an  absolute  necessity  in  anj  eflScient  system   fo  mfrls^MrT  mm- 
"  Secondary  Education.    Properly  organised  they  would  become  ^^^^y»  ^^si-c. 
"  the    crown    of    the    elementary    school    system."  (*)      They  (*)  Mr.  Wyatt. 
were  also  described  as  ^'  the   connecting  link  with  secondary 
"  schools,^^)  as  having  stepped  into  the  province  of  what "  the  <*)  Mr.  wyatt, 
Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  '*  would  have  considered  strictly 
Secondary  Education."(®)     They  were  judged  very  differently  by  i^  Bishop  of 
different  witnesses.     Sir  George  Kekewich  thought  that  "  the     "  **"'  ^  ^* 
"  system  worked  exceedingly    weil."(^)      The  council   of  the  ^'^  ^• 
Teachers'  Guild  "  are  against  the  development  of  any  more  than 
"  there  are  at  present "  but  Mr.  Garrod's  own  opinion  was  that 
'*  they  ought  to  be  maintained  and  developed."(®)     But  one  thing  ^^-S^^^^ 
was  admitted  generally,  viz. — ^that  such  schools  were  necessary  844-9,  aee-s. 
to  the  completion  and  efficiency  of  our  educational  system.     In 
Manchester  there  are  six  such  schools,  accommodating  7,104 
children,  though  6,102   of  these  are  below  the  sixth  standard 
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For  boys  and  girls  whose  education  will  cease  at  16,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  these  schools  supply  the  secondary 
instruction  best  suited  to  their  want8.(^)  "  The  demand  for 
these  board  secondary  schools  "  "  has  increased  year  by  year 
in  volume  and  intensity  in  the  large  centres  of  popular 
"  tion  "  ;  and  it  is  held  that  "  no  Government  would  venture 
to  recede  from  the  position  which  popular  pressure  has 
required  the  various  administrations  since  1870  to  assume  in 
this  matter. "(*)  We  may  hold  it  as  certain,  then,  that  these 
schools  have  risen  to  meet  a  legitimate  demand,  and  admit  of 
correlation  and  development,  but  not  of  abolition  or  even 
repression. 
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The  Local  Authority  and  the  Public  Schools. 

45.  So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  several  varieties 
of  Secondary  Education  and  the  distinct  types  of  public  schools 
in  which  it  is  being  given.  Our  next  question  concerns  the 
relation  of  the  local  authority  to  these  schools  as  agencies  for 
giving  this  education.  The  question  is  an  intricate  one ;  for,  as 
the  schools  differ  in  constitution  and  history,  their  relation  to 
the  local  authority  can  hardly  be  made  one  and  uniform.  The 
endowed  schools  work,  a.s  a  rule,  under  schemes  framed  for  them 
by  the  Charity  Commission,  i,e.,  the  central  authority  for 
Secondary  Education ;  and  these,  of  course,  no  local  authority 
c€in  at  present  either  supersede  or  overrule.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  municipal  and  board  schools  have  been  created  by  duly  con- 
stituted public  bodies  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  and 
recognised  functions ;  and  these  bodies  are  at  once  the  de  facto 
and  de  jure  governors  over  the  schools  they  have  created. 
Councils  whose  main  interests  are  industrial  developments  may 
well  feel  that  they  are  more  competent  than  a  strictly  educa- 
tional authority  to  govern  technical  schools ;  while  the  secondary 
board  schools  are  so  distinctly  offshoots  of  the  elementary 
system  that  it  may  be  cogently  argued  that  that  system  will 
without  them  lose  much  of  its  efficiency  and  all  its  completeness. 
It  is  thought  by  many  that  here  the  largest  policy  would  be  the 
simplest  and  most  effectual,  viz.,  a  single  authority  for  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.(')  But  we  feel,  for  reasons 
already. stated,  precluded  from  considering  this  policy,  and  so  we 
are  shut  up  to  the  question — ^in  what  relation  ought  the  local 
authority  to  stand  to  these  older  and  newer  public  schools  ? 
This  relation  will  be  twofold:  (a)  to  the  schools  as  public 
institutions,  and  (6)  as  places  supplying  a  given  kind  or  grade 
of  Secondary  Education.  But  as  (6)  will  be  general,  i,e,y  common 
to  all  the  recognised  schools  in  the  district,  it  is  with  (a)  that 
we  are  at  this  point  more  particularly  concerned. 

SdoOBSTIOK  t-»       7  7    r»    1         7 

THAT  THB  ^      Enoowed  Schools. 

JIOGAL  AUTHO- 

""siTiATK*''        46.  Endowed  schools,  it  has  already  been  noted,  are,  for  the 
^bkdow^^  most  part,  managed   under  schemes  framed   by   the   Charity 

Schools. 


(*)  See  Memo- 
randum by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Yoxall. 
Vol.  v.,  p.  88. 
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Commissioners,  and  these  schemes  are  from  time  to  time  altered 

SO  as  to  adapt  the  school  to  new  educational  conditions,  or  to 

any  changes  in  the  locality.     The  scheme-making  is  thus  a  sort 

of  re-constituting  authority,  an  agency  for  the  creation  of  new 

efficiencies  in  old  institutions.     Now,  one  of  the  most  important 

suggestions  made  to  us  was  that  the  local  authority  should,  in 

the  words  of  Mr.  Fearon,  be  empowered  to  make  proposals  to 

the  central  authority  for  schemes  dealing   with   educational 

endowments,  with  certain  exceptions."  O    Sir  George  Young  (i)  ixsh.io.W3. 

would  "  look  to  the  provincial  boards  as  having  an  initiative  '  ^^*  ^^'^-^i- 

in  the  matter  of  schemes.(2)     With  this  the  Bishop  of  London,0  !|?  ^"^^^^,, 

Sir  WiUiam  Hart-Dyke,0  Lord  Davey,(«)  and  Mr.   Roby,(«)  ;?)  ^3^^ 

agreed.     Sir  Albert  Rollit,  who  had  "  special  knowledge  of  this  (•)  uisii. 

"  subject  in  the  case  of  Hull,"  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  (*)  iB.nu. 

"local  opinion  is  far  better  on  the  question  of  endowments 

^'  either  as  to  their  transfer  or  their  use,  than  any  central 

"  opinion."(^    It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  our  evidence  here  (7)  nj^^i, 

but  repeats  a  proposal  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissionera 

They  were  ''  of  opinion  that  the  duty  of  framing  schemes  should 

"  not  rest  chiefly  with  the  Charity  Commission  as  it  has  hitherto 

"  done,  but  with  the  provincial  boarda"(®)  {*)  R,.port,  l 

And    the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  cogent.      It    would 
relieve  the  central  authority  from  the  excessive  pressure  of  piece- 
meal scheme-making,  would  secure  the  force  needed  to  carry 
forward  work  which  is  often  hindered  by  local  prejudice  and 
resistance,  would  save  the  schemes  from  the  uniformity  which 
is   inseparable  from  a  centralised  system,  and  introduce  more 
flexibility  and  adaptation  to  special  conditions.     For  the  local 
authority  would  know  much  better  than  the  central  what  are 
the  local  needs ;  it  would,  too,  be  less  suspected,  and  so  more 
able    to    deal    broadly   with  endowments  without   provoking 
prejudice-O     Mr.  Fearon  further  pointed  out  how  desirable  it  ISr^-^t^'''^ 
would  be  that  the  body  which  is  to  frame  the  scheme  should  be  ^riice,«7w-ii. 
so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  also  of  administering  it'(*^)     Such  lo^oo/'  ^^^^' 
an  administrative  supervision  of  endowments  woidd  include  the 
right  to  see  that  schemes  were  properly  carried  out;(^*)  the  J^^"^^-^®^*^' 
power  to  appoint  representatives  on  the  governing  bodies ;  (^*)  p)  2781. 
and  in  some  cases,  even  the  direct  control  of  the  school  by  the 
local  authority  as  governors.  (^     In  the  view  of  Mr.  Fearon  ^^  10,901-2. 
there  would  require  to  be  three  exceptions  to  this  jurisdiction : 
(a)  the  non-local  schools  within  the  area ;   (b)  denominational 
schools,  such  as  the  cathedral  schools ;  and  (c)  general  endow- 
ments, like  Betton's  Charity.(^*)     Of  course,  all  these  witnesses  (">  io,9«»-6. 
recognise  the  need  of  requiring  the  local  authority  which  they 
invested  with  such  extensive  powers  to  submit  its  schemes  or 
its  proposals   for  schemes  to    the   central  office.      Upon  the 
local  body,  with  all  its  special  knowledge  and  responsibilities, 
would  lie  the  onus  of  proposing  the  idea  or  policy  of  the  scheme  (")  Lord  Davey, 
which  it  would  have  to  realise ;  upon  the  central  would  be  the  cf.  Aof. 
duty  of  sanctioning  it.(")  Anthony,  10.596. 

e    88429.  K 
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Other  Public  Schools. 

BPQGBSTioirs  ^8      47.  Tbere  was  little  or  no  diflference  of  opinion  as  to  the  main 
^NTBorSp    outlines  of  the  relation  to  be  established    between   the  local' 
^ELBSiraART*  authority  and  endowed  schools  within  its  area:     With  regard ' 
Schools.      ^q  other  public  schools  and  classes,  however,  the  problem  was 
more   complicated.      These  include    higher  grade    elementary 
schools,  evening  science  and  art  schools  and  classes,  municipal 
and  other  technical  schools,  and  eveniog  continuation  schools- 
under  the  Education  Department.     The  nature  of  the  questions 
raised,  and  of  the  diflSculties  to  be  overcome,  is  well  exemplified- 
in  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools.     We  have 
already  expressed  our  concurrence  in  the   opinion  that  these* 
schools  form  a  part  of  the  existing  supply  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, and  must   be  recognised  as  so  doing  in  any  oi^ganised 
system  which  may  be  established.     But  this  being  so,  how  are 
they  to  be  correlated  with  institutions  established  solely  for  the 
provision  of  Secondary  Education  ?     We  are  unable,  as  we  have 
said,  to  accept  the  solution  offered  by  the  plan  f<Mr  a  local 
authority  which  would  be  a  development  of  the  existing  school 
ff  ^Sithy         ^ard,  or  in  which  the  school  board  would  be  merged.  (^)     The 
6^5-^^'.        remaining  suggestions  are  in  favour  either  of  leaving  things  as 
Mr.  Fitch,  920?.   ^j^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  absolute  transfer  of  higher  grade  elementajry . 

schools  to  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education. 
propSbal  TO        ^^®  ^®*  alternative  is  advocated  by  some  on  the  ground  that 

tkiTB  THsx  AS  these  schools  are  the  proper  continuation  schools  for  those  whor 
^  ^^^'     can  only  spare  a  year  or  two  for  education  after  the  ordinaryt 
elementajry  school  course,  and  that  to  require  them  to  pass  so 
short  a  time  under  a  new  system  would  tend  to  discourage  them^ 

<*)^vwxiy,     from  prolonging  their  education  at  alL(^)    Others  despair  of. 

MacCar^y,'6654»  obtaining  the  transfer  of  these  schools,  but  think  the  authority. 

for  Secondary  Education  should  nevertheless  undertake  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  they  can  do  ifr 

Loiid<m,°«».      better.(^)    This  plan,  by  whatever  argument  it  may  be  supported, 

iimi^^^^^'  ftpp^^*^  ^  c^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^^  of  ^^y  system  of  co-ordination  of  schools* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  elementary  schools  are  being 
resorted  to  by  an  increasing  number  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
prolong  their  education  for  more  than  a  year  or  two ;  and  that 
theie  is  no  well-defined  limit  to  the  age  to  winch  scholars  may 
stay  in  the  schools  or  to  the  curriculum  which  may  be  offered  to 
them.  To  those  who  urge  that  the  schools  should  be  let  alone, 
because  under  the  present  syslem  they  can  best  do  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  that  work.  Least  of  all  would 
they  be  likely  to  do  so  if  they  were  to  be  provoked  to  competi- 
tion with  new  schools  established  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
beating  them  in  their  own  field.  In  such  a  rivalry  their  con- 
nexion with  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  fact  that  they  can 
offer  education  either  actually  free  or  at  an  inconsiderable  cofit 
to  the  parent,  would  give  them  m  indubitable  advantage. 
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The  alternative  of  traQ8fer(^)  to  the  Secondary   Education  (i)SirG.Yoimii; 
Authority  has  much  in  the  abstract  to  recommend  it.     If  the  iSb.^DrfpS?*' 
gi'ound  were  dear,  no  one  would  wish  to  have  public  Secondary  ^^^*  ^*'^"- 
Education  controlled  by  two  distinct  local  authorities,  especially    iwoaiL  to 
if  the  one  which  had  the  smaller  interest  of  the  two  in  the  ^thb^auth* 
matter  were  to  be  in  a  position  to  undersell  the  one  which  had     gJ^D^^^ 
the  larger.     But  the  practical  difficulties  in  this  case  also  are     spucatiov. 
very  serious.     The  ground  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy,  not 
dear.    School  boards  have,  in  many  great  centres  of  population, 
endeavoured  to  fill  up  a  serious  gap  in  the  educational  supply, 
;and  are  justly  proud  of  the  success  they  have  achieved.     The 
schools  in  question  are  conducted  in  buildings  parts  of  which 
are  often  required  for  the  work  of  ordixuury  elementary  schools. 
Again,  the  schools  contain  varyiog  proportions  of  scholars  who 
would  properly  be  classified  as  primary  rather  thau  secondary, 
and  experts  differ  as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn.     One 
of  our  witnesses  would  meet  this  difficulty  by  transferring  only 
those  schools  or  parts  of  schools  which  are  managed  as  organised 
science  schoola(^)    But  this  expedient  would  leave   behind  a  («)  sir  g.  Keke- 
€onsiderable  amount  of  secondary  work,  and  would  not  remove  ^^  *  "* 
the  other  difficulties  to  which  we  have  aUuded 

There  remains  a  third  or  middle  course,  which  on  the  whole  couSS? 
^eems  to  offer  the  best  solution  of  these  difficulties.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  breach  of  continuity  between  the  elementary  schools 
^and  those  scl^ools  to  which  elementary  school  children  most 
naturally  and  easily  pass  in  continuation  of  their  education, 
.arrangements  might  in  m€uay  cases  be  made  for  allowing  the 
practical  management  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  to 
remaia  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  authorities.  Effective 
co-ordination  and  organisation  would  be  secured  by  plaoipg 
general  powers  of  supervision  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority 
-for  Secondary  Education.  But  it  does  not  ^  follow  that  this 
or  any.  one  plan  will  be  always  the  best,  and  cases  may  arise 
in  which  the  Central  Authority  may  be  usefully  called  in  to 
adjust  coiy  differences  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the 
existing  managers. 


The  Relation  of  Private  and  Proprietary  Schools  to 

Educational  Organisation. 

48.  The  position  and  claims  of  private  and  proprietary  schools*  ageeemeht  is 
is  a  subject  which  has  demanded  a  considerable  share  of  our     claims  to 
attention,  on  account  both  of  the  difficult  questions  involved  ^^^»'^**-*^^^^'« 
and  of  the  anxiety  felt  by  those  interested  in  such  schools  lest  any 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  should  tend  to  destroy  them. 

*  The  proprietary  schools  here  referred  to  arc  those  conducted  by  a  company  of 
;9har^older8,  and  aiming  at  paying  interest  on  the  share  capital.^  Those  proprietary 
schools  which,  like  the  Liverpool  Institute,  are  conducted  in  bnildings  dedicated  to  -r . 

a  pablic  nse,  are  more  like  endowed  schools. 

K  2 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  Secondary  Education  in  the  country, 

especially  that  of  girls,  is  given  in  private  schools.     There  are 

private  schools  of  every  grade,  and  giving  education  of  almost 

every  kind  and  at  almost  every  variety  of  lee.    There  are  private 

schools,  too,  of  every  degree  of  merit,  from  those  which,  conducted 

in  excellent  buildings  by  an  excellent  staff,  are  in  the  van  of 

educational  progress,  to  those  which,  carried  on  in  ill-ventilated 

rooms  by  ignorant  persons  with  no  qualifications  as  teachers, 

represent  the  lowest  depth  of  educational  stagnation  from  which 

we  have  during  the  past  30  years  been  emerging.     There  is, 

however,  a  good   deal  of  evidence  that  private   schools  have 

gnwAoj^^Us ;  "proved  since  1869 ;  Q)  that  there  are  more  of  the  better  schools 

Mr.god«wnand  and  fcwcr  of  the  bad  ones  than  formerly:  and  this  is  still  more 

tm-% ;  Mr.'       conspicuously  the  case  if  we  include  proprietary  with  private 

bSSoiS^.        schools.     There  is  an  almost  universal  agreement  among  our 

teim  vi.,pjs6,  vritnesses  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  ii  good  private  and 

Kitd^^.vi.,    proprietary  schools  were  to  cease  to  exi8t,(*)  that  they  are  doing 

'J?  Sir  G.TouBg.  Dduch  good  work,  that  they  fill  a  place  which  cannot  be  altogether 

mr^'^shopof  ^^^^  by  public  schools,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  to  be 

London,  4704r88 ;  reckoned  as  part  of  the  educational  supply  of  the  country. 

i8!([i74";^ide8      In  One  seusc,  they  must  inevitably  be  so  reckoned,  for,  as  is 

Starestod'k^      shown  by  the  experience  of  other  countries,0  private  schools 

miYate  Bcbooifl.    -^Quld  certainly  continue  to  exist  and   flourish   to  meet  the 

iwrt*OT©dS^'  demands  of  certain  parents,  even  if  public  schools  were  free, 

v^dstotos      ^u^  i^  ^s  sometliing  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  their 

VofviL*'        existence  that  the  proprietors  of  private  schools,  or  many  of 

them,  desire.     All  seek  to  have  some  protection  against  competi- 
tion from  schools  aided  by  public  funds,  and  those  of  the  better 
type  desire  protection  against  incompetent  rivals.     With  these 
objects  in  view,  many  witnesses  inform  us  that  they  would  be 
quite  ready  to  submit  their  school  to  inspection,  both  as  respects 
PBOPOBiLL  WB  A.  sauitary  conditions  and  educational  efficiency,  and  indeed  would 
BsoiBTER  OF    welcome  such  inspection*  if  it  led  to  public  recognition  of  their 
{*)  Mr.  Brown     Satisfactory  condition.(*) 

^MiwiJien  49,  Partly  to  carry  out  this  object,  many  witnesses  dwelt 
Boboois'  A«io.  on  the  importance  of  instituting  a  register  of  schools — public 
HSdnonand  as  wcll  88  private — bcsidcs  the  register  of  teachers  (see  p.  192), 
ra^^^Hemo-  believing  that  the  publication  of  such  a  document  would  guide 
SSprietoreof  *^®  parents,  stimulate  the  teachers,  and  provide  for  the  recogni- 
jjijjite^ota  tion  and  reward  of  efficiency.(*)  It  was  suggested  that,  for 
MiM  lAwrenoep    admissiou  to  the  register,  schools  should  be  required  to  satisfy 

J&'stowirt^"^*'  the  sanitary  authorities,  the  local  inspector  of  schools,  and  the 
Vol*,  v.  

£)  Dr.  Poole. 
L79-98 :  Mr.  *  Examination  of  the  school  by  an  examiner  appointed  by  a  Public  Authority,  as 

^irod^oei-^ ;  distinguished  from  inspection—  meaning  by  inspection,  hearing  the  teaching,  seeing  the 
•Iki  ei^TMr.  ^ork  and  noting  the  organisation  and  methods  of  the  school,  as  well  as  inspection 
Brown,  6ii7-i'8.  of  the  building  and  apparatns^was  objected  to  by  witnesses  speaking  on  behalf 
MemOTundafrom  of  private  schools.  Mr.  Brown,  9399;  memoranda  from  Miss  Anderton,  and 
S^BuSlood. Mr.  ^^-  Stewart,  Vol.  Y.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fitch  considered  that  examination  is 
Uoyd-Jones,*      '  more  likely  to  be  just  and  impartial  than  mspection,  and  that  "  it  certainly  interfered 

Kr.  Stewart.  «  Jets  with  the  independence,  originality  and  personal  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers." 
Snft  scheme  of     «_  ^/^i  v    ■«  aaa  -^      o         .  r 

gfjimmrtAi-'        See  vol.  v.,  p.  434. 

Conference. 
J6LY. 
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UniveTsity  Board  of  ExamineTS.(^)    The  Headmasters  Associa-  O)  i^Biu«, 

tion  thought  that  registration  of  schools  should  have  regard  to 

buildings,    equipment,    and    sanitary    condition,    and    to   the 

educational  efficiency  of  the  staff.      They  would  make  such 

registration  ultimately  compulsory,  but  at   first  optional,  in 

the  meantime    forbidding  any  unregistered   school   to  receive 

public  aid  or  to  enjoy  public  recognition*     The  Teachers'  Guild 

and  the  Headmasters'  Conference  thought  that  the  conditions  of 

r^istration  should  be  fixed  by  the  Central  Authority.     Miss  Bdm^d- 

Buss  proposed  that  there  shoiQd  be  both  a  local  and  a  central  Vol  y!' 

register  of  schools,  but  that  the  actual  grant  of  a  place  on  the 

register  should  be  made  by  the  Central  Authority.     Another 

teacher  whom  we  consulted(^)  preferred  that  the  schools  should 

be  placed  on  the  register  by  the  Local  Authority,  but  would 

allow  them  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Central.     A  third  witness 

would  apparently  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  discretion  of 

the  Local  Authority  alone.(^)  ^2a^'*  °*^^ 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  for  practical  reasons,  the  Local 
Authority  must  in  any  case  make  a  list  of  the  secondary  schools 
within  its  area.  Such  information  will  be  indispensable  to  it 
in  determining  questions  of  the  supply  and  correlation  of  schools. 
And  the  list  once  formed,  it  would  be  convenient  to  keep  it  up  to 
date.  Such  a  list,  might,  in  many  respects,  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  register,  while  avoiding  certain  objections  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  register.  One  such  objection  is  that  a  register  would 
necessarily  draw  ^a  sharp  line  between  registered  and  unregis- 
tered schools,  while  there  is  no  sharp  line,  in  fact,  between 
schools  which  may  just  be  reckoned  efficient  and  schools  which 
may  not.  Schools  just  good  enough  to  be  included  in  a  register 
would  be  apt,  as  registered  schools,  to  claim  a  degree  of 
superiority,  which  they  did  not  possess. 

50.  As  to  the  general  conditions,  to  be  complied  with  by  a  ^<*^^iiS!J™ 
private  or  proprietary  school  seeking  recognition  as  contributing     ovwhics 
to  the  supply  of   efficient  education,  there  was  little  important  "SSS^b*" 
difference  of  opinion  among  witnesses.     All  agreed  that  the  ^^SfficiSt/' 
schools   mu^t  be  inspected^     Some   thought   that  this  should 
be   done  annually.      Professor  Laurie^    speaking   however   of 
secondary   schools   in  general,  prefers  a  triennial  inspection.(^) 
The   inspector,  in    Professor  Laurie's  words,  "will   report  on  (4) prof. uune, 
"  the  buildings,  sanitation,  and  apparatus;   on  the  curriculum,  voi. v.,p.40». 
**  the  staff,  the  resources  of  the  school,  the  payment  of  the 
*'  masters,  the  general  character,  organisation  and  aims  of  the 
**  school  and    the    success    with    which    these    were    carried 
"  out;'(») 

61.  We  found,  however,  much  less  agreement  as  to  the  privi-  OpiiriOTr  as  to 
lege.^  which  recognition  is  to  confer.  An  extreme  view  was  here  attachb©^ 
taken  by  witnesses  representing  the  Private  Schools'  Association,  ^coamrtom. 
who  were  anxious  that  public  authorities  should  be  precluded  cf.  Mr.  PincbeaL 
from  giving  any  pecuniary  support  whatever  to  public  secondary  bSSH^,  ww,  Ac 
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sebooli^.whicli  they  did  not  give  to  efficient  private  ones^  as  aucb 
aid  would  eoable  the  public  sehoola  to  compete  UBfeirly^as  the 
witnesses  considered,  with  private  schools.*  Onthi«  ground 
they  objected  either  to  giving  education  under  cost  price,  or  to 
the  giving  of  buildings  or  of  any  grants  in  aiA(^)  This  view 
was  also  taken  by  witnesses  on  l^half  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors,(2)  a  body  closely  connected  with  private 
schools ;  and  objection  to  aid  ivom  rates  being  given  to  public- 
schools  to  the  exclusion  of  private  ones  was  expressed  by  other 
witnesses  connected  with  private  schools.(*)  But  this  view 
received  no  support  from  any  other  class  of  witnesses,  and,  even 
by  those  who  advocated  it,  was  hardly  felt  to  be  tenable  as 
regards  sparsely  populated  districts  where  tjiere  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  establishing  schools  large  enough  to  be  self- 
supporting  except  at  fees  too  laige  for  tue  pupils  to  pay.(*) 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  desire  of  the  private  school 
masters  not  to  be  competed  with^  and  it  no  doubt  adds  a  special 
aggravation  to  the  idea  of  such  competition  that  the  funds  for  it 
would  partly  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  aggrieved  rivaL  But 
it  would  clearly  be  impossible  to  restrict  the  freedr»m  of  action  of 
the  local  authority  in  the  manner  proposed,  nor  would  it  be 
right  to  make  the  interests  of  private  schoolmasters  a  first 
consideration  in  the  organisation  of  education  for  the  public 
good.  We  think,  however,  that  the  more  moderate  suggestions 
of  other  witnesses  are  in  better  accord  with  the  public  interest, 
and  that,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Eve,(^)  '*  new  public  schools 
"  should  be  founded  only  to  supply  distinct  deficiencies." 
Where  it  can  be  shown  that  private  or  proprietary  schools, 
sufficiently  provide  for  any  educational  need  of  a  district,  the 
Local  Authority  should  not  compete  with  them ;  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  Local  Authority  with  the  limited  funds  at  its 
disposal  will  be  under  any  temptation  to  do  so.  To  prevent  any 
feeling  of  injustice,  an  appeal  to  the  Central  Authority  might  be 
allowed  to  any  school  which  thought  it  could  show  that  the 
Local  Authority  had  unfairly  refused  to  recognise  it. 

There  will  be  cases  where,  with  the  utmost  goodwill  towards 
private  schools,  it  may  appear  to  the  Local  Authority  practically 
impossible  to  supply  satisfactorily  the  education  of  a  district 
without  injuring  a  private  school,  which  yet  may  efficiently 
supply  part  of  that  education.  In  such  cases  it  is  sugireated 
that  private  schools  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Local 
Authority ,(•)  and  it  is  believed  that  the  owners  of  the  schools 
concerned  would  often  not  object  to  this,(^)  and  in  some  cases 
might  even  be  glad  thus  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  perma- 
nence  for   their   schools.     Mr.  Stone,  Chairman   of   the  Girls' 

*  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  roentioii  a  memorial  received  from  17  mis- 
tresses of  private  schools,  who,  while  believing  that  private  schools  can  do  good 
work  and  anxious  to  secure  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  those  who  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  reorganising  Knglish  Education,  emphatically  repudiate  any  claim* 
to  consideration  on  account  of  vested  interests,  and  wish  the  position  of  private  sehoola 
to  be  considered  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  utility.  (See  Vol.  p.  501.) 
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•Public  JQay  Schools  Company,  snggesidd  a  sort  of  semi-taking 
orer.  Aecording  to  lus  pliui,  the  Local  Authority  would  have 
power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Company  for  the 
carrying  on  of  a  Company's  school,  would  aid  the  school  with 
.  funds,  aod  would,  if  necessary,  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors  in  London.(i)  C*)  2*^-»- 

52,  There  are  two  privileges  which  a  large  proportion  of  our    suookstioits 
Witnesses  were  in  favour  of  conceding  to  private  and  proprietary  ships  should 
schools  recognised  as  providing  efficient  Secondary  Education ;  'pr^^J^^axd^ 
namely,  (1)  that  schoXai-ships  founded  out  of  public  funds  should    ^"gj^JJ^**^ 
be  tenable  at  these  schools ;  and  (2)  that  their  pupils  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  all  scholarships  from  public  money  that 
are  not  restricted  to   primary  schools  or  to  special  schools. 
From  the  side  of  the  schools  this  was  urged  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
Miss  Olney(^)  on  behalf  of  the  Private  Schools'  Association ;  (*)  9425. 
Mr.  Stone  and  Miss  Gumey  on  behalf  of  the  Oirls'  Public  Day 
'  Schools  Company  ;(^)  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Pinches,  representing  {*)  ^m. 
the  College  of  Preceptors  ;(*)  Mr.  Storr  and  Mr.  Garrod,  speaking  («)  aaa?. 
for  the  Teadiers'  Guild.(';     From  the  side  of  the  county  councils  (»)  i^/^ 
it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Brigg  and  Mr.  Dixon(^  for  the  West  Riding  ^«  14,55^9 
County  Council,  though  with  a  reservation  ;  and  by  Mr.  Webb 
and  Dr.   Gamett,^^  who,   speaking  for    the   London  County  ^7^  ^^^3 
Council,  say  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be 
allowed.     Mr.  Lee  Warner  says  the  same  thing  as  regards  the 
Norfolk  County   Council,0   and   Mr.    Headlam,  one    of    our  ^.j  y^j  yj 
assistant  commissioners,  urges  it  in  the  interests  of  the  county  p*4u.' 
of  Surrey.(*)     Mr.  Snape,  Chairman  of  the  Technical  Instruction  (o)  vii.,  p.  ss. 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  of  Lancashire,  also  approves 
of  scholarships  being  held  at  suitable  private  schooIsX^^)  as  does  (lo)  5io9-i2» 
Mr.  Bothamley,  secretary    of  the  Somersetshire  Technical  In- 
struction Committee.(")    Indeed,  so  great  is  the  inconvenience  („)  3512. 
of  restriction  in  this  respect,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls,  for 
whom  the  provision  of  endowed  schools  is  comparatively  small, 
that  some  county  councils  have  actually  allowed  their  scholars 
to  attend  private  and  proprietary  schools,  notwithstanding  that 
the  interpretation  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  is  usually 
adverse  to  this.     Among  the  persons  interested  in  education,  but 
not  directly  concerned  either  with  private  schools  or  with  county 
councils,  who  have  advocated  the  same  thing,  we  may  name  the 
Bishop  of  London,(^^)  Dr.  Percival  (now  Bishop  of  Hereford),(^^) 
Sir  George  Young,(i^)  Mr.  Sharpe,^^)  Dr.  Scott,(^«)  Mr.  Hance.(^7)  (")  4718-20. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  of  our  witnesses  objected  to  public  ^"^  ^*''*^- 
scholarships    being    held   at    private    schools :    Sir    Bemhard  |J|  ^ 
Samuelson  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  "  desirable  to  aid  private  (Mr.  Shaire 
"  adventures  by  public  money ,"(^  and  Mr.  Fearon(^^)  on  account  ^iSoencT*  *^ 
of  the  frequently  ephemeral  nature  of  private  schools,  which  ^^^iTo''^^ 
might  be   efficient  one  year  and,  owing  to  the   death  of  the  Jj^t^^<>oi««* 
master,  either  have  disappeared  or  become  inefficient  another.  (W)  14^15. 
This  last  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  proprietary  (W)  15,419. 
schools  like  those  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  and  (")  ««». 
is,  wo  think,  of  little  weight  in  the  case  of  any  private  schools,  ii,o:S^'^' 
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of  whose  continued  efficiency  the  Local  Authority  satisfies  itself 
at  suitable  intervals,  and  we  may  observe  that  uninterrupted 
efficiency  cannot  be  guaranteed  even  in  the  case  of  publicly 
managed  schools.  With  reference  to  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson's 
objection,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  scholarship  enabling  a 
pupil  to  pay  his  school  fees  is  directly  a  payment  to  the  scholar 
and  only  very  indirectly  a  payment  to  the  school. 

53.  Before  closing  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  evidence, 
we  must  note  that,  in  saying  that  good  private  schools  desired 
recognition,  and    would  not  object  to  inspection,  most  of  our 
witnesses  meant  recognition  and  inspection  by  the  Central,  and 
not  by  the  Local,  Authority ,(')  and  that  considerable  fear  was 
expressed  of  interference  by  the  Local  Authority.     This  prefer- 
ence for  a  Central  Authority  depended  to  some  extent  on  the 
belief  that  inspectors  of  greater  educational  experience  could 
thus  be   secured,  and  that  the   educational   point  of  view  of 
teachers  would  be  better  understood  by  a  Central  than  by  a 
Local  Authority ;  but  there  was  also  a  fear  that  the  Local  Autho- 
rity might  be  influenced  by  personal  considerations  and  local 
prejudices.     The  inspector  must  not  be  "  in  any  way  liable  to 
"  the  feelings  of  the  district,"  was  the  way  the  sentiment  was 
expressed   by  one   witness.      The  giving  of    this   function  to 
the  Central  Authority  would,  however,  in  our  opinion,  introduce 
all  the  evils  of  centralisation,  and  the  danger  of  a  rigid  and 
uniform  system  applied  to  all  districts,  which  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  avoid ;  and   since,    according  to  our  scheme,  it  is 
the   Local  Authority  which  must  decide  what  kind  of  schools 
their  district  requires,  it  is  that  authority  which  in  the  first 
instance  nmst  judge    whether    any    private   school    supplies 
education   of  the  required  kind.    The  utmost    that   it  seems 
desirable  to  concede  in  the   direction   of   interference  by  the 
Central  Authority  is  that  private  and  proprietary  schools  should, 
as   we  have    already   said,    have   a     right   of    appeal  to    it 
against  n(»n-recognition.      In  case  of  such    appeal,  the    Local 
Authority  would  have  to  convince  the  Central  that  its  action 
in  the  matter  had  not  been  arbitrary  or  unfair,  which  would 
afford  a  substantial  guarantee  to  the  private  schools  that  they 
would   not  be   ignored  without  due  consideration.     We  may 
add  that   we    think    the  alarm    felt   by   the   private   school- 
masters and  mistresses   about  the   intervention   of  the   Local 
Authority  in  their  aflairs  is  sometimes  due  to  a  misconception  as 
to  the  functions  of  that  authority  and  the  area  with  which  it 
will  have   to  deal.*     Petty  or  personal  considerations   which 
might  possibly  affect  a  small  local  committee,  could  hardly  influ- 
ence a  body  which  has  to  supervise  the  Secondary  Education 
of  a  whole  county  or  county  borough. 

*  Thos  we  find  one  schoolmistress  anxions  lest  the  friendships  or  fancies  of 
members  of  the  Local  Authority  should  lead  to  the  particular  tradesmen  she 
employs,  or  the  dress  of  her  assistant  mistresses,  being  matters  which  might 
influence  the  actions  of  the  Local  Aathority,  as  had,  she  thought,  been  the  case 
with  a  local  committee  she  had  worked  under.    Mr.  Gerrans,  VI.,  p.  38. 
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Many  of  our  witiieflses(^)— owners  of  private  schools  and  others  AftKnnmiT  as 

TO  DSSnLA' 

— were  of  opinion  that  sanitary  inspection  should  be  extended      biutt  oi 
to  all  schools,  whether  claiming  to  be  recognised  or  wishing  to     uSncrutv. 
remain  entirely  independent  and  unconnected  with  the  educa-  (V)  Mr.  Gemns, 
tional  organisation.     They  thought  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  Memmfni^ 
the  educational  authority  to  ascertain  that  the  conditions  as  to  SSm^m^ 
ventilation  and  drains  in  any  building  used  as  a  school  should  ^^^  ^^"^^ 
be  such,  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  pupils. 
Abuses  in  this  respect  are  certainly  liable  to  occur,  so  that  such 
inspection  seems  desirable,  though  it  should  be  conducted  under 
conditions  as  little  vexatious  and  onerous  as  possible. 


'  Secondary  Education  in  Rural  JHstricis. 

54.  The  supply  and  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in   pjf^^tJiM. 
the  country  present  special  problems  widely  differing  from  those 

which  call  for  solution  in  the  towns.  There  is  less  belief  in  the 
value  of  education,  unfortunately  coupled  with  the  need  for  a 
greater  effort  to  obtain  it. 

The  secondary  schools  in  the  country,  being  generally  small 
in  numbers,  require  for  an  equally  good  education  a  greater 
expenditure  per  scholar  than  the  larger  schools  in  towns,  while 
it  is  much  harder  to  find  the  money. 

VarioTis  causes  have  deprived  many  ancient  grammar  schools 
of  the  support  of  the  gentry  and  the  larger  farmers,  with 
the  result  that  these  schools  have  sunk  in  too  many  in- 
stances to  the  level  of  elementary  schools,  while  the  smaUness 
of  the  local  area  for  the  administration  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts  has  made  it  impossible  in  rural  districts  even 
to  approach  the  results  in  the  direction  of  higher  education 
which  have  been  achieved  under  those  Acts  in  the  towns.  The 
Charity  Commissioners,  and  more  recently  the  Education 
Department  by  means  of  evening  continuation  schools,  and 
the  county  councils  by  means  of  grants  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  have  made  serious  efforts  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  defects,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

55.  We  had  no  lack  of  suggestions  from  our  witnesses.     Some 

would  trust  partly  to  bursaries  or  travelling  scholarships  to  ^  wSJSSS.^ 
bring  rural  children  to  secondary  schools  in  more  populous  (')  Ur.  Htnce, 
centres,(*)  partly  to  a  system  of  travelling  teachers  to  give  ^Sl^^^xuie^em. 
lessons  in  special  subjects  at  selected  rural  centrea(')    One  {JsJp*^*"^' 
dwelt  on  the  i^portaiice  of  bringing  the  country  grammar  Dr.  Brooo,  esM. 
schools    more   into    touch  with    modem    requirements,    and  iw^*  ^"**^ 
suggested  that  in  many  cases  they  might  with  advantage  be  (*)  i>r.  Bmoe, 
converted  into  higher  grade  elementary  schools.(^)    The  same  clvt, Bowden, 
witness  ako  suggested  that  rural  parishes  might  group  them-  lifo.  xekewich, 
selves  together  and  contribute  from  the  rates  to  the  maintenance  j^-       _^^ 
of  a  joint  secondary  school.(*)      The   plan   of  having  upper  wichj*io48.     ^ 
departments  attached  to  elementary  schools  was  advocated  by  Slm!"^^^ 
several  witnesse8,(^  and  reference  was  not  infrequently  made  to  ^^'  Ktch.oow. 
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^t^.  Bruce,  ^^^  ^Qeouyflgemeiit  given  to  tlie  teaching  of  higher  satgocrts  in- 
MsiS?^*^'  }tba  parish  schools  of  certain  counties  in  Scotland  by  means  of 
S'is^'  the  endowment  known  as  the-Dick  Bequest (*) 

SSJSJiS^K^r.       56.  The  establiahment  of  an  upper  department  attached  to  an 
bbhabks  oir    ordinary  elementary  school,  and  designed  to  fulfil  the  functions 

upmr^dbpjlbt-  of  a  continuation  school  for  children  in  the  elementary  schools, 
tIchm)^     and  of  a  third  grade  school  for  the  children  of  farmers  and 
^™  ooLsr^    others,  has  been  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners as  a  means  of  using  small  endowments    to  provide 
Secondary  Education   in  rural  districts.      They  are,  however, 

,  Youn    'n^ch  disi^atisfied  with  the  results  of  the  experiment,  and,  indeed, 

M4-5.  '  regard  it  as  a  "  complete  failure."(^)     But  it  is  not  difficult  to 

see  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been  forced 
to  make  the  experiment  have  been  anything  but  favourable. 
It  is  commonly  made  with  a  small  endowment,  enjoyed  by 
custom  or  right  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  parish,  and  up  to 
the  date  of  the  scheme  applied  to  maintain  an  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school.  M«)ney  taken  from  that  object  renders  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  maintain  the  elementary  school  without 
an  appeal  to  the  parishioners  for  subscriptions.  The  chances  are 
that  no  one  is  much  interested  in  the  upper  department,  or 
particularly  anxious  to  see  that  it  gets  its  fair  share  of  support 
from  the  funds,  the  governors,  or  the  schoolmaster.  The 
governing  body  represents  a  very  limited  area,  and,  unless  there 
happens  to  be  some  institution  for  higher  education  in  the 
neighbourhood,  may  contain  not  a  single  member  with  experience 
in  the  field  of  Secondary  Education,  and  have  no  system  of 
inspection  to  which  to  look  for  criticism,  advice,  or  encourage- 
mert.  It  must  be*  remembered,  too,  that  the  experiment  has  to 
be  tried  not  in  a  place  carefully  selected  for  its  suitability,  but 
in  the  i>articular  village  or  hamlet  where  the  foundation  happens 
to  be.  Finally,  to  all  these  drawbacks  has  to  be  added  the 
inadequate  supply  of  tea<;hers  who  are  competent  to  give  some 
higher  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  willing  and  qualified  to 
conduct  an  elementaiy  school  in  the  country. 

This  last  difficulty  apart,  an  effective  local  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  would  entirely  alter  the  conditions. 
Local  authorities  would  be  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  would  select  the  best  ground  for  its  trial,  supply^ 
adequate  funds  for  its  execution,  and,  through  their  inspectors, 
bring  educational  knowledge  and  experience  to  test  and  promote 
its  success. 

D^i"  k"bb°'ceot       ^^'  ^^^  administration  of  the  Dick  Bequest  in  the  counties  of 

IN  Scotland  :    Aberdeen,   Moray,  and   Banff  deserves  attention   here,  rather 

Applicable^  TO  because  it  is  directed  to  a  similar  end  than  on  account  of  the 

England,      gpecial    applicability   to    English    conditions  of    the   methods 

adopted,  though  some  valuable  hints  may  be  gathered  from 

these  also.     For  instance,  the  fund  is  administered  by  a  body 

surveying  a  wide   area,  thoroughly  competent  to   deal  with 

questions  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  testing  the 
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result  of  its  opecatimis  hy  a  regular  system  of-  inspection, 
it  is  a  oondition  of  the  grant  that  the  headmaster  should  be 
set  free  to  devote  himself  to  the  higher  instruction,  and  that 
the  staff  should  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  elementary 
work  without  him.  The  plan  adopted  differs  from  that  of  the 
upper  department  chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  instead  of  a 
formal  provision  for  a  separate  branch  or  department  of  the 
school,  grants  are  given,  either  to  the  master  liimself  or  to  the 
school  board,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that  any  child  who 
requires  it  shall  be  able  to  obtain  efficient  instruction  in  higher 
subjects.  The  important  point,  however,  is  the  difference  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plan  is  worked  from  those  which 
prevail  in  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  parochial  schools  of 
Scotland  have  always^  to  some  extent,  combined  secondary  with 
elementary  instruction.  Secondly,  it  is  found  possible  to  insist 
that  no  grant  shall  be  made  from  the  Dick  Bequest  to  a  master 
who  is  not  a  university  graduate.  It  is  the  impossibility  of 
insisting  on  such  a  condition  at  this  moment  which  constitutes 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Dick  Bequest  in  England.(^)  But  unless  this  obstacle  can  be  (*)  i>r-  Bmce, 
removed  there  is  hardly  more  to  be  hoped  from  the  plan  of 
•upper  departments.  And  the  outlook  in  tliis  respect  is,  fortu- 
ately,  encouraging.  The  increased  supply  of  university  institu- 
tions, the  tendency  to  bring  the  training  colleges  for  teachers 
into  connexion  with  them,  the  aspirations  of  the  te€u;hers  them- 
selves, the  gradual  removal  of  the  barriers  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  must  rapidly  produce  a  number  of 
teachers  of  the  requisite  standard,  whether  possessing  a  Univer- 
sity degree  or  not,  who  will  be  glad  to  enter  upon  a  new  field, 
in  which,  to  quote  Dr.  Percival's  word-,  "  Many  a  good  school- 
"  master  would  make  quite  as  good  an  income  as  a  parish 
"  clergyman,  and  be  in  as  good  a  position,  and  would  be  bringing 
"  some  of  the  best  possible  influences  to  bear  upon  all  classes  of 
'*  children."  (*)  (•)  15,725. 


VI. — Supply  and  Management  of  Schools, 

68.  When  tlie  most  has  been  made  of  existing  institutions  Bstimatis  of 
public,  proprietary,  and  private,  there  will  still,  no  doubt,  be     mquimd  : 
many  cases  in  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  THA?^oPTBi) 
to  exercise  the  power  we  think  it  should  have  to  make  new  ekquiotCom- 
provision  for  Secondary  Education,  and  here  we  are  met  by  the      mssioir. 
question  on  what  principle  the  need  for  such  provision  is  to  be 
determined.     From  time  to  time  various  estimates  more  or  less 
speculative  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  children  per  1,000 
ot  the  population  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  secondary  echools. 

The  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  took  great  pains  to  make 
such  an  e^^timate.  Their  conclusion  was  based  on  the  income  and 
occupations  of  parents.     It  was  assumed  that  parents  in  certain 
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occupations,  or  in  receipt  of  a  certain  income,  gave,  or  ought  to 
give,  a  secondary  education  to  their  children,  and  an  estimate 
was  accordingly  made  of  the  number  of  such  children.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  there  were  12*28  boys  per  1,000 
of  the  population  requiring  a  secondary  education  and  that  the 
average  limits  of  age  of  these  boys,  balancing  those  who  left 
the  school  before  15  against  those  who  stayed  at  school  longer, 
were  8  and  15. 

In  the  secondary  education  required  were  included  of  course 
the  preparatory  stages  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  which,  it 
waa  assumed  by  the  Commissioners,  should  be  given  in  special 
preparatory  schools  or  preparatory  divisions  of  schools,  except 
that  they  thought  a  few  of  the  boys  taking  a  third  grade  educa- 
tion might  take  the  preparatory  stages  of  it  in  national  schools 
{aee  Report,  p.  90),  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  for  in  their  estimate  of  secondary  school  places 
required. 

'  This  estimate  has  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the  calculation 
made  since,  but,  however  satisfactory  it  may  have  been  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  facts 
as  they  stand  now,  for  three  reasons : 

First,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  children  included  in 
that  estimate  now  appear  to  receive  the  education  they  require 
entirely  in  public  elementary  schools,  which  have  of  course 
improved  and  enlarged  their  scope  in  the  last  30  years.  Secondly, 
even  of  those  children  who  continue  their  education  after  the 
elementary  school  age  many — in  some  districts  a  veiy  large 
propoiiion — begin  it  in  elementary  schools,  and  not  in  prepara- 
tory secondary  schools.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  distribution  of  incomes,  on  which  the  estimate  of  the 
Scliools  Enquiry  C!om mission  was  based,  is  now  the  same  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago. 

gekebal  59.  It  would  have  been  an  advantatre  if  it  had  been  possible 

Solution 

OF  Problem  to  frame  an  estimate  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  facts,  so 
'^To  raB^^  as  to  afford  useful  guidance  to  the  new  local  authoritiea  But  after 
^"^itiy^RAt^^^  ^^^  most  careful  consideration,  we  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  problem  contains  so  many  indeterminate  elements 
that  any  attempt  at  a  solution  applicable  to  the  whole  country 
would  be  nece&sarily  misleading.  The  demand  for  secondary 
education  in  any  district  will  vary  not  only  with  the  character  and 
wealth  of  the  population,  but  with  the  grade  and  quality  of  the 
education  offered,  and  tht^  price  at  which  it  is  provided.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  only  practicable  course  appears  to  be  for 
each  local  authority,  instead  of  relying  on  any  general  forecast,  to 
endeavour  to  determine  for  itself  the  amount  of  secondary 
school  accommodation  required  of  the  type  and  at  the  price 
which  it  may  deem  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  its  district. 
The  first  step  in  suth  an  enquiry  would  be  to  ascertain 
the  actual  number  of  children  in  secondary  schools  for  eveiy 
district  in  its  area.     It  would  then  be  comparatively  easy  to 
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select  the  localities  in  which  more  secondary  school  accommoda- 
tion was  required,  and  to  decide  how  far  these  deficiencies  could 
be  supplied  by  enlarging  and  improving  schools  already  in 
existence,  or  by  adding  to  them  new  departments.  It  would  be 
only  where  these  expedients  were  inadequate  or  unsuitable  that 
the  local  authority  would  proceed  to  set  up  new  schools,  giving 
the  type  of  instruction  required,  and  charging  such  fees  as  the 
parents  would  be  prep€u:ed  to  pay. 

60.  The  first  of  these  steps,  i.e.,  an  enquiry  into  the  actual  Bhquijit  icadb 
number  of  children  in  secondaiy  schools,  has  been  already  taken  lohdoh  tbch- 
by  the  London  Technical  Education  Board,  and  the  result  will  be    \w^^a^^" 
found  in  the  Appendix.(^)     Every  school  was  asked  to  furnish  for  (O  see  Voi.  ix.. 
ages  under  13,  between  13  and  16,  and  over  16,  the  number  of  ^'^^' 
pupils  coming  to  it  from  each  parliamentary  borough  separately. 
The  collected  results  show,  therefore,  for  each  borough  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  schools  and  their  distribution  among  the 
schools.   Thus  gaps  and  local  inconveniences  in  the  school  supply 
are  easily  detected,  and  the  present  demand    for    Secondary 
Education  in  each  district  made  clear.     It  could  not  of  course  be 
expected  that  a  first  enquiry  would  bring  in  statistics  from  all 
the  private  schools  over  so  vast  an  area.     These  will  come  in  no 
doubt  by  degrees,  and  meanwhile  the  facts  must  be  taken  as 
lying  within  the  mark. 

In  a  district  like  London  we  might  expect  to  find  great  in- 
equality. The  high- water  mark  is  reached  by  Lewisham,  where 
there  are  9*45  boys  per  thousand  of  the  popalation  and  1 0*08 
girls,  making  the  large  total  of  19*53.  At  the  other  extreme 
stands  Shor^itch,  with  '65  boys  and  -68  girls,  making  only  1-23 
in  all.  The  fall  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  gradual  and 
steady,  the  mean  number  being  3*4  per  1,000  of  the  population 
for  boys  and  2*8  for  girls,  making  6*2  for  both.  Islington  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  this  mean,  with  3*2  for  boys 
and  3  for  girls.  A  memorandum  printed  in  an  Appendix  to 
this  Beport(^)  gives  particulars  with  regard  to  the  number  of  (•)  HemoiKiidum 
children  receiving  secondary  education  in  a  few  provincial  wwV?i)f!Y?i>.a8. 
districts  selected  as  having  apparently  an  adequate  supply  of 
secondary  sclioola  This  memorandum  may  be  of  use  to  local 
authorities  in  other  districts  in  making  their  own  enquiries. 

61.  The  supervision  of  public  secondary  schools,  which  such    QoTv&nva 
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a  Local  Authority  as  is  contemplated  would  exercise,  could  kb<^Sd 
hardly  be  extended  generally  to  the  details  of  administration    ^^j^lS  ov 
which  form  a  large  part  of  the  duties  of  the  governing  body  of      schoom. 
a  school.     It  is  no  doubt  advisable  that  the  Local  Authority,  as 
has  been  suggested  to  us,(^)  should  be  capable  of  perfoiming  all  {})  Mr.  Feuon, 
the  functions  of  a  governing  body  ;  in  many  boroughs,  and  even  fot^)w^* 
in  the  smaller  counties,  there  would  be  advantage  in  their  doing 
so.     But  in  the  larger  areas  such  a  course  would  overburden 
them  and  interfere  with  their  more  important  functions.     On 
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this  ground,  and  from  a  desire  to  preserve  continaity  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  management  of  schools,  most  of  those  who 
addressed  us  on  the  subject  were  in  favour  of  governing  bodies; 
independent,  within  their  own  sphere,  of  the  Local  Authority.(^) 
As  a  rule,  no  doubt,  these  would,  in  the  case  of  endowed  schools, 
continue  to  be  constituted  separately  for  each  school,  but  where 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  schools  fairly  close  to  one 
another,  a  suggestion  made  to  us,  with  regard  to  London,  foe 
placing  groups  of  schools  under  a  single  governing  body  well 
deserves  consideratioD.(2)  As  to  the  constitution  of  governing 
bodies  of  ordinary  secondary  schools,  it  appeared  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  they  should  include  persons  appointed  by  the  Local 
Authority  for  Secondary  Education,  by  representative  local 
bodies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  also  some 
distinctly  educational  element.(^) 

In  county  boroughs  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
municipal  council  and  of  the  school  board  on  the  local  authority 
would  keep  these  bodies  well  in  touch  with  each  other,  and 
arrangements  for  leaving  the  intenial  management  of  existing 
public  schools  and  classes,  other  than  endowed  schools,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  administer  them  should  present  no  special 
difficulties.  In  town  and  country  the  representation  of  the 
authority  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  on  the  managing 
bodies  of  institutions  which  receive  aid  from  it  has  worked 
well,  and  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  more  general  appli- 
cation of  the  principle. 

We  have  already  observed  (see  Part  II.,  par.  84)  that  the  in- 
formation collected  and  facta  examined  by  our  Assistant  Commis* 
sioners  go  to  show  that  difficulties  are  not  found  in  practice  to 
arise  as  regards  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  in  secondary 
schools^  and  the  presence  in  the  same  schools  of  pupils  belonging 
to  different  religious  denominations.  The  same  absence  of  frictioii 
is  testified  to  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  given.  Very  few  of 
the  witnesses  have  adverted  to  the  subject.  One  has  complained 
of  the  law  as  it  stands,(^)  but  he  directed  his  strictures  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  into  a  criticism  of 
which  it  seems  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  that 
we  should  enter.  Two  witnesses  of  great  weight,  the  Bishops  of 
London  (^)  and  Hereford,(®)  indicated  their  belief  that,  under  the 
existing  arrangements,  the  rights  of  parents  were,  in  fact, 
respected,  and  general  good  feeling  prevwled ;  and  Dr.  PercivaJ, 
now  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  particular,  referring  to  his  lon^ 
experience  as  headmaster,  first  of  Cliflon  College,  and  then  of 
Rugby  School,  remarked  (^) : — 

"  I  have  never  felt  hampered  at  all "  (\,e  in  giving  religious 
instruction),  "  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  system  adopted 

which  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  tendency  to  what  I 
**  have  called  Christian  harmony,  which  has  giown  up  so 
^^  appreciably  within  the  last  25  years,  between  tibie  members  of 
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^  different  denominations.  I  feel  that  nothing  tenda  more  to 
*"  Christian  life  than  that  the  boys  should  grow  up  to  m€uihood 
"  living  together,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  under  common  Biblical 

teaching,  supplemented  as  much  as  may  be  at  home,  or  in 
'^  churches,  but  feeling  that  tbey  are  members  of  a  common 

Christian  body." 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  we  record  these  facts,  and  find 
that  they  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  entering  further  upon 
9k  topic  which  has  often  given  rise  to  acute  controversy. 

Some  important  points  concerning  the  internal  administration 
of  schools  are  reserved  for  treatment  in  subsequent  sections 
dealing  with  finance  and  with  the  position  of  teachers. 


Co-education  in  Schools, 

61.  We  may  also  notice  here  such  information  as  we  have  been 
«kble  to  collect  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls 
in  the  same  school.  From  an  economical  point  of  view  the 
subject  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  question  how  to 
provide  secondary  instruction  in  rural  districts,  and  is  one  of 
the  topics  to  which  we  specially  directed  the  attention  of  our 
Lady  Assistant  Commissioners. 

62.  Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  as  is  well  known,  are 
-common  in  the  United  States  of  America   and   in  parts  of  Bxpsribvcb  nr 
Canada,  girls  and  boys  of  all  ages  being  frequently  taught     so^laxv^ 
together,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  thought  that  the  plan  m  see  Mr. 
works  we]l.(^)    In  Scotland  the  boys  and  girls  have  long  been  ?sS^'^'^" 
tanght  together,  and  with  success  in  many  schools.  '^    ' 

In  England^  the  principal  mixed  schools  are  public  elements^  ^  es&lxjtd, 
schools,  higher  grade  schools  which  have  developed  out  of  these, 
.and  some  pupil  teachers'  schools.  The  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  are  still  young,  but  so  far  the  mixed  system  in  them  seems 
to  have  worked  well.  Some  of  them,  e,g.y  the  central  board  school 
at  Leeds  and  the  central  school  at  Manchester,  are  dual  schools 
rather  than  simply  mixed  schools,  i.e.,  the  boys  and  girls  have 
separate  departments^  but  under  a  common  Btaff,  and  meet  in 
class  for  certain  subjects. 

Among  other  schools  in  England,  the  mixed  schools  which 
exist  are  mostly  private  schools.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
endowed  grammar  schools  in  the  north.(^)  In  a  school  of  this  (9  ^^-^^j  . 
kind  at  Uphollajid  there  are  40  children,  of  whom  16  are  girls,  p.SJf'  '  '' 
and  their  ages  vary  from  about  11  to  about  17.  The  association 
of  girls  and  boys  is  carried  so  far  that  they  play  together,  which 
is  unusual,  but  with  proper  supervision  no  difBculties  seem  to 
arise,  and  the  headmaster  appears  to  think  the  mixture  altogether 
an  advantage.  There  are,  apparently,  a  good  many  private 
second  gnide  schools  of  a  similar  type  to  this  scattered  about 
the  towns  in  Lancashire-O    An  account  of  a  successful  private^  J^  pfSS^*^^* 
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school  near  London,   in   which   boys  and  girls   were  taught 
/,.  ^     ,-  «,    together  through  the  whole  of  their  school  life,  has  been  specially 

H)  Mem.  by  Mi«g       ?.     ..x   j  x  /i\  '  ir^         J 

Anderton,  Submitted  tO  US.(M 

° '  *  Preparatory  schools  for  boys  and  girls  together  are  perhaps 

SitehSne^  morc  commoD.  We  have  evidence  respecting  two — one  in  Man- 
VI.,  p.  68.  cheater,  a  rather  expensive   and   very   successful  private   day 

Lawrence?  school  of  70  childrcD,  half  boys  and  half  girls,  who  stay  at  the 
MiM^wSV^i-  school  till  twelve  years  of  age,  and  could  do  so  till  fourteen ;  (^) 
dence.  12.880-1.    aii(j  qj^q  near  London.(^) 

ADYjLinAGBB  63.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mixed 
ADrAirTAOBB.  schools,  those  who  have  had  experience  of  them  seem  almost 
always  to  have  found  the  advantage  considerable  and  the  draw- 
ee) Mn.Kitoh.  backs  uniinportant,(^)  while  the  objections  to  them  appear  to  ba 
sos^.Memo.'by  mainly  theoretical,  and  felt  by  those  who  have  no  practical 
mn^Kwrenoe.  acqucdntancc  with  such  schools.  Thus,  the  headmaster  of  the 
MteMSdertoSr*  UphoUand  Grammar  School  objected,  we  are  told,  to  receiving 
Mr^HMoc^"  S^^^  when  he  first  was  appointed  to  the  school,  but  consented  to 
iW4(HJi.  '         try  the  experiment  at  the  wish  of  the  parents,  and  is  now  quite 

converted  to  the  mixed  classes.  His  children  remain  at  school  till 
about  seventeen.  The  general  rule  that  doubt  as  to  the  success 
of  mixed  schools  is  felt  by  those  only  who  have  not  had 
experience  of  them,  applies  also  as  regards  their  advisability  for 
^oLV™*^         particular  classes  and  ages.     Thus,  Mr.  Lloyd-Jones,(*)  whose 

experience  on  the  subject  was  gathered  in  a  large  elementary 
school^  speaks  strongly  of  the  advantage  of  mixture  there,  but 
will  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  private  secondary 
schools,  where  the  pupils  are  older  and  drawn  from  a  different 
class  of  society.  Miss  Anderton,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
experience  was  gained  in  precisely  such  a  private  secondary 
school,  doubts  "  whether  the  system  would  be  successful  where  the 
©jMwnO"         "  ^1*^  ^^  children  is  not  high."(®)     Miss  Herford,  again,  whose 

own  (mixed)  school  is  limited  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  claims  up 

to  that  age  advantages  for  the  mixed  system,  both  for  intellect 

D  VL,  p.  S04.     an(j  character,  but  does  not,  Mrs.  Kitchener  tells  us,(^)  advocate 

mixed  schools  for  older  boys  and  girls,  at  any  rate  at  present. 

There  is  one  alleged  drawback  to  mixed  schools  which  should 

be  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  seem  essential  to  the  system, 

namely,  the   loss  to  girls  from  not  having  the  influence  of  a 

^^IfcJ^Jgwnor.  headmistress.  (®)     The  principals  of  mixed  schools,  except  pre- 

^  '  paratory  secondary  schools,  are  generally  men ;  but  there  seems 

to  be  no  reajson  why  a  woman  who  has  the  necessary  capacity, 

knowledge,  and  organising  power  should  not  be  regarded  as 

fiiidSs?vii       equally  eligible  for  the  position  ;(^)  and  when  a  man  is  at ;the 

1^858;  kiM*      head  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange — ^as  often  is  arranged 

p.^fMn.  "    in  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  and  always,  of  course,  in 

p^wf "*''  ^"    dual  schools — that  there  should  be  a  woman  on  the  staff  who 

should  in  many  respects  take  the  place  of  a  headmistress  for  the 
girls.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  question  we  may  remark 
that  in  America  it  is  thought  advantageous,  quite  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  girls  and  boys  together,  that  men  should  have  a  share 
^J^;{|g^^'  in  tiie  teachmg  of  girls,  and  women  in  the  teaching  of  boys.^^) 
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JExainiTiation  of  Schdara  aifid  Inspection  of  Schools. 

64.  Since  the  report  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  mnch      osraaAL 
has  been  done,  and  chiefly  by  the  co-operation  of  the  universities    Ei^stxoitt. 
with  the  schools,  to  solve  in  part  the  problems  which  arise  under 
this  head,  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  proceed  for  the  development  of  a  solution  sufficiently  com- 
plete.    That  it  should  not  be  so  complete  as  to  take  the  lead  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  teacher  with  reference  to  particulars  of 
curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching,  was  an  essential  condition 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  witnes8es.(^)     No  one  advocated  (»)  Mr.  Fitch, 
anything  like  a  code,  and  the  plea  for  the  schoolmaster's  liberty  Bir.UordJoae* 
to  invent  and  discover  was  in  the  mouths  of  many.     "  The  first  ^^j^^**»*»*™« 
"  thing  to  secure  is,  that  there  should  be  a  public  guarantee  of  jjj; ^1^^225; 
"  efficiency ;  and  the  second,  that  there  should  be  the  largest  tSfj^ikeacode' 
"  possible  liberty  both  to  teachers  in  regard  to  their  methods  toTthe\iringeaL. 
"  and  plans,  and  to  governing  bodies  in  re^urd  to  the  educational  ^l^j^to* 
«  aim  and  scope  of  the  various  8chook"(*)  ^\^S^! 

One  test  of  efficiency  is  the  soundness  of  the  scholar's  attain-  chok»in!Sj«jti 
ments,  more  especially  in  the  final  school  stage ;  and  a  certificate  ^i^i^?^^?'^ 
attesting  this  has  a  value  for  the  individual  scholar  which  makes  ^t)  ic.  ^n^b, 
such  a  test  otherwise  desirable.     Success  in  a  final  examination,  ^in. 
it  should  be  noted,  is  a  test  of  school  efficiency  that  parents 
individually  understand.     Some  other  test,  either  by  inspection 
or  examination,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  also  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  work  of  the  school  is  sound  throughout,  and 
that  the  results  in  final  examinations  are  not  gained  by  concen- 
tration of  attention  on  the  senior  forms,  with  over-pressure  in 
them  as  a  probable  consequence.    The  subject,  therefore,  falls 
into  two  divisions. 


Leaving  Examination  of  Scholars. 

Dbsibb  to 

65.  We  had  much  evidence  to  show  that  the  examinations     maistaik 
already  provided  by  the  universities  and  the  College  of  Pre-  aosjtcibswith 
ceptors  go  far  to  serve  this  purpose  satisfactorily.(^    The  Oxford  *^kc^?i JSS.^'" 
and  Cambridge  schools  examination  and  the  London  University  rj)  Mr.ETe.2si0c 
matriculation  were  instanced  by  Mr.  Eve   as   supplying  two  Mr.^urtboM 
contrasted  types  of  such  a  test  suitable  for  the  scholars  of  first  iSHIf  vSu  v. 
grade  schools;  between  th^e  two  types  schools  are   free  to  (*)Mr.Bve,28i4. 
choose.(^)    There  is  also  much  demand  tor  the  certificates  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  local   examinations,   with   their  well- 
marked   distinctien  oi  pass   and  honours,  amounting,  as  one 
witness  pointed  out,  to  a  useful  distinction  of  leaving  certificates 
at  an  upper  from  those. ^  at  a   lower  level   of  attainment.(')  g)  Miwiatuss 
The  examinations  of  the  College  'of  Preceptors  are  also  largely  voLvI^seeS'so 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  especially  by  second  grade  schools.       ^^'  ®^°"'  ^®^' 

A  considerable  body  of  experiencQd  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
retaining  these  examinations.     Their  multiplicity  was  said  to  be 

e    884?9  L 
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an  educational  advantage,  since  each  school  selected  the 
(j^Dr.Fowyth.  examination  suited  to  its  ideals,(^)  and  no  school  need  consider 
^seitoes  and  mcre  than  one,  unless  it  required  different  examinations  for 
Hif'Haxioe.  scholars  of  different  types.  But  the  desirability  of  systematic 
Mr^Eve.asis.  classification  and  modification,  so  as  to  make  the  system  fairly 
^t^thope^'^*  simple  though  far  from  uniform,  wa^  generally  admitted.  It 
Bum  "'^^v  ^^®  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^®  requirements  of  the  various  entrance  examina- 
tions leading  into  the  professions  higher  and  lower,  are  a  source 
(«)  Mr.  Easter-  of  disturbance  in  some  school8,(^  and  that  a  system  of  leaving 
iK^^.'Swen's  certificates  simple  enough  to  be  easily  understood,  and  definitely 
SJ^^Jted^  taking  the  place  of  these,  would  be  a  gain  both  to  the  individual 
tbat  in  the  ^eat  ficholars  and  to  the  school.(*)  Sir  George  Young  enters  a  strong 
Sbev  wiveSTthis  plea  that  the  special  professional  examinations  should  be 
not^urbTsff  abolished,  and  that  in  their  place  should  be  substituted,  not  one 
it^'Aiittte***^^*  system,  but  a  few  systems  which  should  be  placed  under  definite 
S^Silklnd^  authorities,  educational  rather  than  professional.  Certificates 
fieemed  to  him  a  might  be  classified  as  of  two  kinds,  (1)  those  suitable  for  stu- 
iMgewipenditure  dcuts  proceeding  to  the  universities,  and  (2)  those  accepted  as 
SSichinciywitha  exempting  from  the  preliminary  examinations  of  the  medical 
^hecuScu^  corporations,  the  Incorporated   Law  Society,  and  others  of  a 

Proposals      similar  type.  > 

^Itbt™.^  66.  Other  views  were,  however,  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
'  (»)  Sir  G.  Young,  establishment  of  a  uniform  system  of  leaving  examinations  by  the 
m.  Eve.  281^25.  Central  Educational  Authority,  or  by  a  single  university  board 
Toi  v*^^°'  on  which  all  the  universities  should  be  represented,  and,  accord- 
(•)  *Memo.byMr.  Jnor  to  somc,  the  secondarv  schools  also.(*)     The  headmistresses 

Bidgood, Miss  °  ,.  .    .  .1     1     iv  •   i'  •  -i  .       1. 

Lawrence.  <6.;  were  ot  opmiou  that  the  existing  university  examinations 
a^d^^*^^^"^  should  still  continue,  side  by  side  with  this  new  and  more 
i63i3jD?fkerr  important  one  which  many  of  them  would  like  to  see  instituted. 
MiM^^^a'id  It  was  not  to  be,  however,  a  single  examination,  but  one  which 

offered  much  variety  of  choice — many  alternatives  as  regards 
o)  Hisses  the  subjects  to  be  taken.(*)  Mr.  Storr  expressly  recommended 
mw,  iJwJrf '  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  the  German  [>lan,  those  teachers 
Mr.  storr,  74©7.  ^}jq  gj^  ou  the  examination  board  taking  part  in  it  with  the 
(«)  Mr.  storr,  inspector.(^)  This  plan  provides  against  the  danger  of  dead 
s^jSbo'm^  uniformity  in  written  examinations  conducted  over  a  consider- 
Anderton,Voi.v..  able  area,  and  makes  the  couree  of  examination  follow  that  of 
Youn»,<>73.  teaching  in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  an  open 
randum  bv  Mr.  outsidc  examination  be  also  provided,  the  scholars  of  very  small 
d^Ti^^^°'  schools  and  private  students  would  be  left  out,  and  it  is  not 
-sTst^^oiV  desirable  to  require  that  all  childi-en  should  either  atlend  school 
j).27.  '        *     or  be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  gaining  a  certificate. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  advocates  of  a  single  examination 
board,  offering  variety  in  alternative  groups  of  five  or  six  subjects, 
did  not  appear  to  have  realised  that  the  deepest  difference  of  edu- 
cational opinion  in  this  matter  is  the  difference  between  those 
who  believe  that  the  final  school  examination  should  be  wide, 
including  subjects  representative  of  all  branches  of  school  study, 
and  those  who  hold  that  it  should  be  more  specialised.  Until  the 
truth  is  decided  between  tlxese  two,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
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lend  an  ear  to  both,  and  provide  for  examinations  suitable  to 
each  ideal  Agreement  may  some  day  be  found,  possibly  by  the 
division  of  the  wider  examination  into  two  or  even  more  parts, 
to  be  taken  with  a  considerable  interval  of  time  between. 
Meanwhile  the  universities  do  provide  for  both  ideals. 

We  had  interesting  evidence  from  Scotland  as  to  the  working  (0  Mr.cmi^ 
of  the  new  leaving  certificate  system  there.(^)  This  is  conducted  ^*'^^ 
by  the  State,  and  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed  both  as  regards 
the  subjects  taken  and  the  number  of  thcDi.  A  certificate  is 
granted  for  each  subject  separately.  One  of  our  witnesses  stated 
his  objection  to  this,  as  discouraging  realisation  of  the  view 
that  school  education  aims  at  some  ideal  of  general  culture,  not 
at  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  here  and  there.(^)  («)  Dr.  Forsyth, 

8328-^. 

Inspection  and  Examination  of  Schools. 

67.  An  important  distinction  was  made  with  great  clearness  by  mb.  vearo^k'b 
Mr.  Fearon(^)  as  between  "  official  and  educational  inspection/*      bStwkm^ 
The  latter  does  not,  however,  necessarily  include  any  examina-   EDcc\tioNrL 
tion.(^)    "  He  (-i.e.,  the  educational  inspector)  perhaps  might  wait    ij^s? ectioh. 
"  two  hours  in  a  school  and  never  open  his  lips ;  but  looking  at  im^''  ^^^ 


the  time  table  and  seeing  this  go  on,  he  formed  a  very  good  JSilS^^'  ^^^ 
"  idea  of  how  things  were  conducted.    He  saw  the  discipline  ex-  '/jSnow 
**  naustively ;  he  saw  the  arrangement  of  time;  he  saw  whether  •* inspection oc 
"  they  lost  any  time  in  moving  classes  and  the  rest  of  it.     He  ^sisoMiss 
*'  saw  the  control  and  the  moral  relation  between  the  teachers  MemoraSdnm, 
"  and  the  scholars ;  and  he  saw  whether  the  teacher  kept  his  ^°^'  ^• 
''  place  and  governed  the  scholars  by  his  moral  force,  and  never  loioeJ*  ^®*~°' 
'*  went  near  them  or  touched  them ;  and  he  saw  the  inferior 
"  teacher  who  went  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other  and 
fidgetted  about.     He  saw  the  whole  school  except  one  thing 
— What    is    the    result    of    all  this    upon   the   knowledge 
acquired  by  the  scholar  ?     That  is  examination.     The  other 
thing  I  call  educational  inspection."     From  this,  again,  is  dis- 
tinguished "  official  *'  inspection.     "  Roughly  it  consists  in  seeing 
the  buildings,   the   premises,  conferring  with   the   teachers, 
noting  whether  the  scheme  or  regulations  of  the  scheme  are 
duly  carried  out,  and  taking  note  of  any  suggestions  made 
"  for  amendment  or  improvement."     This  distinction  is  useful 
as  clearly  suggesting  the  very  wide  limits  between  which  the 
range  of  the  inspector's  enquiry  may  vary.     For  the  practical  ^J^^-  ^™^ 
purposes  which  we  have  to  consider,  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  mim  Lawrence*! 

ji-ii  -ij  ii  ••  X-         j-2i»     •         Memorandum, 

need  not  be  drawn  as  between  two  types  of  inspection  differing  voi.  v. 
in  kind.     \Ve  have  rather  to  treat  all  inspection  as*  more  or  less  mJ;  e^^^-^j, 
educational,  making,  however,  a  distinction  in  degree  between  J^^  foik>win?"' 
complete  systematic  detailed  inspection  and  the  inspection  of  M'*-8torr.75u&- 
a  more  general,  but  by  no  means  merely  "official,"  type  to  be 
presently  described  in  our  recommendations. 

68.  Our  witnesses  (*)  appeared  to  be  for  the  most  part  agreed  aome^mInt  ix 
that  all  public  schools  should  be  open  to  the  periodical  inspection     F^vciuu  of* 
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12,304. 
Dr.  Bruoe«  6881. 
Memo,  by 
Miw  BrocMi, 
Miu  Creek, 
Mr.  Oouithope 
Bowen>  Vol.  V, 


ExAKINATIOK 
IK  RBI.A.TIOir  TO 

IirspECTioir. 


Q  Mr.  Kerr's 
ifenionuiduxQ, 
Vol.V. 


'^*^pSuc  *^'  o^  some  public  authority,  at  least,  in  this  latter,  more  limited 

Schools.       sense.     To  these  must  be  added  all  schools  forming  part  of  the 

recognised  school  supply.      More  especially,  the   proposal   for 

sanitary  inspection  as  part  of  this  inspection  was  received  with 

(yjiiss  Woods,  a  chorus  of  consent.(^)     General  inspection,  of  the  kind  pro- 

"*~"  posed,  does  not,  it  is  obvious,  presuppose   that  the  inspector 

is  a  critic  of  the  schoolmaster's  art,  more  highly  skilled  in 
knowledge  of  its  details  than  the  schoolmaster  himself.  Never* 
theless,  such  an  inspection,  as  a  check  on  inaccuracy,  indolence^ 
inattention,  and  blind  routine,  may  be  most  effective  as  an 
educational  force,  and  may  be  trusted  to  reveal  gross  cases  of 
neglect  or  error.  Tf  it  includes  inspection  of  the  school  equipment 
and  the  teacher's  qualifications,  with  such  general  observations  of 
the  time  table  and  the  teaching  as  naturally  form  part  of  the 
visit  of  an  intelligent  observer,  it  would  suffice  to  decide  that 
a  school  is  really  doing  its  work  as  part  of  the  school  supply, 
though  not  to  determine  how  efficiently  it  is  doing  it. 

69.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  from  time  to 
time,  either  a  more  complete  educational  inspection  or  an  exami- 
nation of  the  school  as  a  whole.  It  does  not  seem  necesary  to 
add  both.(^)  If  a  school  undergoes  a  general  inspection  and 
has  its  pupils  periodically  examined  by  some  recognised 
authority  reporting  the  result,  this  test  of  its  efficiency  ought 
to  suffice.  Such  a  test  leaves  the  teacher  free  as  regards  choice 
of  methods  aud  order  of  studies  in  so  far  as  the  examination 
is  not  conducted  according  to  a  code,  but  follows  the  lines  of 
the  individual  school.  This  result  is  securefd  by  allowing  the 
headmaster  to  supply  the  syllabus  on  which  the'  examination  ia 
held.  For  examinations  which  come  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
course,  not  at  the  end,  this  requirement  has  undoubtedly  reason  on 
its  side.  Examination  thus  conducted  has  an  advantage  similar 
to  that  claimed  by  general  inspection;  it  does  not  exalt  the 
examiner  into  being  a  person  fit  to  tell  the  schoolmaster  what  and 
M?.'  Eastorbrook  ^^  what  Order  he  should  have  taught  his  pupils ;  but  it  obliges  the 
M^'aommara.  ^^^^^»  nevertheless,  to  have  a  plan  of  studies  and  to  carry  it  out 
^_^aciiiuiiart,  effectively.  \Ve  gather  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  evidence  (') 
martS'anSr^"  that  periodical  general  inspection,  or  visitation,  with  periodicieJ 
Redgr»Te,io»i7s-  examination  of  the  kind  described^  would  be  a  test  of  efficiency 

acceptable  to  educational  opinion  in  general. 

?BBPBc?ioiff'       '^^'  ^^®  other  possible  test,  in  addition  to  leaving  examina- 
tions, is  that  of  complete  educational  inspection,(^)  without  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  exajnination  by  the  inspector.     In  this 
also  there   is  no  attempt  to  take   the  educational  initiative 
from  the  teacher,  but  it  is  his  methods  that  are  criticised,  not 
(s)Mr.£ve.s8so,  simply  their   knowledge    results.      It  would    seem,  therefore, 
inS^^orasbouid  that  Buch   educatioual  inspection^  weU  carried  out,  requires  a 
SdSfmwtenoi  higher  degree  of    educational  skill  and   experience(*^)  in  the 
StMadfng.^^**"'  inspector  than  is  required  to  test  efficiency  by  examiuation  of 
^*»«>^MiM>-  scholars  in  their  subjects  of  study.     Inspection  supervises  the 

teacher  at  his  work,  and  the  inspector,  therefore,  should  under- 


(•)  Mr.  Pitch. 

9111,9122. 

Miss  Woods, 

12;»&-0. 

Mr.  Courthope 

Bowen'sMemo.. 

Vol.  V. 

(«)  Miss  Lav- 
renoo's  Memo 
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stand  how  to  do  the  work  at  least  as  well  as  the  teacher  does.  ^i^n,'io'.7C9-7i. 

It  is  another  matter  to  appraise  the  work  when  done.     It  was 

with  this  idea  in  view,  no  doubt,  that  one  experienced  teacher  ^^nulw,8MS" 

told    lis  he  was   '^against  inspection   altogether. "(^)      On  the  ^ •Jo Mem. by 

other  hand,  the  representatives  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  Mr.  oiaMbrook. 

preferred  inspection  to  examination  as  a  test  of  eflBciency.(^)    ^' 

Mr.  Easterbrook,  from  the  Headmasters'  Association,  held  that 

the  proper  test  consists  of  inspection  with  a  good   system  of  (»)  mp.  sastor- 

leaving  examinations,  and  the  representatives  of  the   private  Ml?^BroSn'iuMi 

schools  also  expressed  a  preference  for  inspection.     But  these  JSsJ*j|S"S^*^**^ 

latter  witnesses  seem  to  have  had  in  view  inspection  of  the 

less  comprehensive  type,  and  they  may  all  be  taken,  therefore, 

as  advancing  the  opinion,  probably  shared  by  many,  that  to  a  ^4;  Mr.  sharpe, 

moderate  amount  of  inspection  need  only  be  added  examination  i«ii- 

of  their  pupils  at  di8cretion.(^)    Most  of  the  witnesses,  however,  ^nv^j;  ^^^^' 

did  not  discuss  the  question  of  examination  versus  inspection  mIm^m"  woa- 

as  here  considered,  but,  assuming  generally  that  some  kind  of  j^ 

examination  and  some  kind  of  inspection  would  be  necessary,  ii5a»-»a7!  ' 

discussed  very  fully  the  question  of  the  authority  to  be  charged  Sob,^85S^!895«- 

with  e€U5h  of  the  functions.  \g^  Wyatt, 

10,104 

Misses  Luml]y 
_        ,    .         .         _  .  andWithiel. 

Authorities  for  Inspection.  i2,88l 

71.  "  Inspection  should  be  provided  by  the  State,  and  examina-     QuMTioir 
"  tion  by  the  universities,"(*)  and  the  State  means  here  the  central     ^whbthrr 
authority.     The  impulse  of  the  majority  of  the  educational  wit-     should  jib 
nesses  certainly  was  to  look  to  the  central  authority  as  the  proper  ^^  locai^or*^ 
body  to  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  schools,(^  though  with  the    ArriioBiTY. 
reservation  implied  that  the  report  of  an  examiner  responsible  Memo,  by 
to  some  body  of  the  natui'e  of  a  university  syndicate  should  be  Mr!'kwr,"' ' 
accepted  as  one  part  of  the  guarantee.(^)      There    were  some  J{J;  Lwi!?jfS5lI^ 
teachers,(^)  however,  who  held  that  inspection  should  be  by  the  Voi.  v. 
local  authority,  with  possibly  some  power  of  applying  to  the  nb»-4."**  **'    ^' 
central  authority,  as  "supreme  referee,"  for  another  inspection  and  (•)  Mr.  Fitc\ 
report,  in  case  of  dissatisfaction.(*)     Witnesses  who  had  paid  ^7^  ^  g^^^ 
attention  to  the  work  of  inspection  already  done  by  such  local  K^-«.^       * 
authorities  as  the  technical    education    boards  in    connexion  Memo!«  ^oi.  y. 
with  the  distribution  of  grants,  were  generally  in  favour  of  some  (*)  Mr.  storr, 
system  of  local  inspection,(^)  though  rather  general  than  strictly  /»)  gj,  ^ 
educational    in    character.      Interesting    evidence    as    to    the  iiff^^"' 
working  of  such  a  system  was  given  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr.  Mrfwebband 
Gamett  for  London.     There  is  nothing  to  alarm  the  school-  f^obS?™**'' 
master  in  Dr.  Gamett's  picture  of  the  local  inspector  making  his  JJJi.^**^""*^®^* 
round   from  school  to   school,  conversing   with   the   teachers,  H^^^^^* 
observing  the  equipment,  suggesting  new  ideas  here,  receiving  Bp.oiLonion. 
new  suggestions   there,  supervising   all   the   more   effectively  Miss  Buss's 
because  not  too  systematically.  ^i«)  J;"^;;  ^^^^^• 

There  is  no  real  opposition  between  the  two  views.     If  the  and'nriGarnctt, 
local  authority  is  to  make  grants  in  aid,  and  to  decide  on  the  ^^^^' 
sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the  school  supply,  inspectors  report- 
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0)  Mr.sharpe.  ing  to  it  are  essential.  0  It  is  conceivable  that  inspectors^ 
(^^Mr.  Brown  appointed  by  the  central  authority  should  so  reiwrt,  (^)  but 
M^^ssOiney,   persons  receiving  their  instructions  altogether  from  a  distance 

might  very  well  fail  to  report  to  the  local  authority  those  things 
which  it  was  most  concerned  to  know.  Hence  there  are  good 
reasons  why  the  local  authority  should  appoint  inspectors  to 
report  to  it.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  inspection  would 
tend  to  be  more  elastic  the  more  local  its  origin,  and  this  makes 
for  the  preservation  of  educational  liberty  in  the  schools. 

But  all  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  making  the  central 
authority  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  inspector  and  the 
0)  Mr  Etc,  soundncss  of  his  methods.  This  condition,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
g?^'.  '  fulfilled  by  our  recommendations.  It  was  urged  upon  us  by  more 
MMno.  "vST.  v^'  than  one  witness  that  experience  in  teaching  should  be  regarded  as 
Law^nce  ^^  csscutial  qualification  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors ;  (^) 

Memo..  Vol.  v.  and  others  suggested  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  include  in  a  list: 
Memo./voi.'v.     of  inspectors  a  certain  number  of  qualified  women.(*) 

SAiriTABT  It  was  held  that  sanitary  inspection  at  least  should  be  in  the 

C»)  ^^^^*  hands  of  the  local  authority ,(*)  though  we  note  an  able  argument 
jgn^,^.  to  the  contrary  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  local  sanitary 
2550-2!^  *  ^^'  inspector  nor  the  general  inspector  could  be  expected  to  be 
i*)  Mr.  storr.  Sufficiently  qualified ;(®)  that  therefore  a  special  set  of  inspectors. 
7505HJ.  Q^j,Q  required,  and  that,  a  county  not  being  large  enough  to  employ 

one  man's  time,  these  should  be  appointed  by  the  central 
authority. 

Respecting  the  great  non-local  schools,  those  witnesses  who' 
adverted  to  them  did  not  shrink  from  the  admission  that  they 
also  should  be  inspected  sanitarily,  and  there  was  one  even  bold 
Vsii^'.**^"'      enough  to  add  educationally  also.(*) 


Authorities  fc/r  JEicamination, 

opikiow  op        72.  The  teachers'  ideal  of  a  system  for  examining  schools  as  a. 

jAvouE^LE  TO  whole  is  easily  described.     Such  an  examination  should  not  occur 

AB  agew"™    too  frequently.     It  involves  much  expenditure  that  might  often 

'^^  fioir^ ^^^   better  go  to  improvements  in  equipment  and  staff*.    Secondly,  the 

governing  body  should  be  itself  required  to  arrange,  as  it  does 

now,  in  some  approved  manner,  for  this  periodic  examination,  and 
WSj®*^""'  to  report  the  result  to  the  supervising  authorities. (^)  Thirdly 
Mr.  Eaiterbrook,  there  should  be  exaiTiiuiniiC  boards  in  connexion  with  the  uni- 
Miss  Buss's  vei'slties,  but  open  to  the  influence  of  scholastic  opinion,  to 
rf'sisiiopo^  which  application  for  examiners  could  be  made  by  the  scliools.(^) 
Lmdoii,  4009-20.  Finally,  the  examiner  should  examine  on  the  teacher's  syllabus,(^) 
iS^nce's  or  co-operate  with  the  headmaster  in  the  examination.(^)  The 
Mr^EllXrtwwk,  importance  of  vivd  voce  questioning  in  school  examinations 
W17.  was   also   indicated.     Junior    classes    cannot  indeed  be  fairly 

Memo!,*  V0I.V.  '  tested  without  it,  and  for  classes  of  every  age  it  is  a  .necessary 

part  of  a  complete  test,  and  is,  moreover,  the  least  laborious  and 

therefore  the  least  expensive  part. 
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To  this  the  present  practice  more  or  less  imperfectly  corre- 
sponds.   The  chief  imperfection  lies  in  the  provision  of  examining 
boards.(^)     The  College  of  Preceptors  does  a  considerable  amount  (»)  Mr.  sharpe. 
of  work  in  providing  examiners  for  the  second  grade  schools,(^)  ona^rdto" 
and  the  universities  have  admitted  this  as  one  of  their  functions.  Mr^rr.7e22-w, 
It  has  been  fulfilled  for  first  grade  schools  by  the  Oxford  and  J™^®"  teyenx  to 
Cambridge  schools  examination  Board,  and  for  an  increasing  (»>  Mr.  Brown 
number  of  schools  by  the  Local  Examinations  Syndicate,  Cam-  SJei.^"*  ^^^^' 
bridge,  and  the  Local  Examinations  Delegacy,  Oxford.  (*)      The  i'^^^Z'^^' 
feeling  of  the  teachers  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  clearly  in 
favour   of    the    formation   by   the   universities   of    examining 
boards,(^)  on  which  persons  of  experience  in  school  work  should  (♦)  Dr.  Soott. 
co-operate  with  members  of  the  university.(*)      Some  stress  was  mIbs  creak's 
laid  on  the  danger  that  young  men  with  university  experience  wf'^liiigBliJ*' 
only  should  be  sent  down  to  examine  schools  ;(*)  and  much  can.  Memo.,  ib, 
no  doubt,  be  said  for  developing  more  systematically,  but  within 
limits,  through  the  medium  of  some  controlling  body,  the  custom  ,,.  nr  B  Bo 
by  which  schoolmasters  examine  each  other's  schoola(^  icess/ioioe. 

It  was  not  generally  contemplated   that  the  central  authority  examlnoiBofth© 
should  itself  act  as  an  examining  board,  or  form  such  a  board.  co^i^ikSer» 
Its  function  with  reference  to  examination,  as  also  to  inspection,  JSm  t£o«  ouhe 
lies  in  the  laying  down  of  such  general  rules  as  are  applicable  to  fc^'^g^^^t'^ga 
all  cases.     According  to  the  English  conception  of  variety  and  w.* 
elasticity  in  educational  organisation,  this  is  a  function  which,  ^  ^*^» '*^^" 
though  important,  is  not  large.  Jfrw.,7«». 

D. — SCHOLAKSHIPS  AND   EXHIBITIONS. 

73.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity  among      gbbtmal 
our  witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  iscRBJsa>^^0' 
being  founded    in    considerable    numbers,  to    enable    children  schoSlestob. 
of   scanty  means    and    exceptional    ability    to    prolong   their 
education.(^)     Even  thctee  who,  like  Mr.  Roby,   most  strongly  wG^'Mes.  ^^^^ 
objected  to  free  Secondary  Education  as  "  an  enormous  waste  of  ^^.^^*®°' 
money ,"(^)  and  those  who  thought  with  Lord  Davey,  Sir  George  mJ' MiJ^ffith^-^' 
Young,  and  others,  that  well-i^-do  parents  should  pay  for  the  ^^\. 
education  of  their  children,  equally  insisted  on  the  need  f or  (9)^^  Joby/ 
"  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships. "(^®)     The  Bishop  of  London,  i^*^^- 
while  maintaining  that  Secondary   Education   should  be  self- ^^.^^^•^^^°^' 
supporting,  would  allow  exhibitions  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  ]^^^^sm 
rates.(")     Even  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  with  m  Bp.ofLon. 
their    far-reaching    objections    to   all   aid   from   public    fimds,  000,3835,4732. 
acquiesced  in  .the  continuance  of  a  scholarship  system,  subject  to  ini  Mfss^JSey, 
cei-tain  important  modifications  ;(^®)  and  those  few  who  thought  ^^* 
that  the  effect  of  scholarships  was  to  draw  promising  boys  from  miss  B©aief792»?* 
the  less  wealthy  schools,  and  would,  therefore,  like  to  see  them 
abolished,  did   not   see   the  same   objection   to  exhibitions  for  (U)  jir.Vardy, 
passing  poor  boys  and  girls  on  from  elementary  schools.(^*)  M?fwebb  2593 

Despite  the  large  number  of  scholarships  founded  recently  2^,08.^^^'^^^^^ 
by  the  local  authorities,  and  usually  stated  to  have  worked  Mr,  Bottimiey/ 
satisfactorily ,(^*)  there  is   a  general   agreement,  with  but   few  ^''^' 
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exceptions,  that  the  demand  has  not  yet  been  satisfied,  especially 
in  the  case  of  "  minor  scholarships,"  i,e,,  those  leading  from 
(0  Mr.Hai8tead  elementary  to  secondary  schools.(^)  Mr.  Fitch  estimated  that 
Hr.  Stttberiand,  of  the  placcs  in  Secondary  schools  5  per  cent,  should  be  kept 
i)rfLtt.uo(«.  free  for  children  of  merit  who  are  able  to  make  a  right  use  of 
BpiLonSoS^.  Secondary  Education,(^)  but  we  had  a  much  higher  estimate 
Mr^'i^wn  9878,  ^^^™  ^^-  ^Tuce,  who  would  have  one-third  of  the  places  abso- 
if^'ni  *  lutely  freCjO  and  a  representative  of  the  primary  teachers  went 
uM^ii^f^io  even  further.(*)  In  the  case  of  these  minor  scholarships,  the 
Mi^anoe.  general  view  was  that,  while  the  scholarships  should  be  within 
S^lp'ercivBi  r^ach  of  the  poorest,  they  should  be  awarded  to  candidates  of 
16^98-5,15^98.  exccptioual  rather  than  of  average  abiJity.(*)  This  rule  applies 
9i4(Ha.^****'  with  still  stronger  force  to  higher  scholarships^  since,  in  Mr.  Roby's 
(»)  Dr.  Bruee.  words,  "  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  up  boys  who  have  not  got 
1*?\ir.  Macna.  *'  Capacity  and  industry  into  a  totally  difierent  stratum  to  which 
!K\%a?8toad  "  ^^^^  ®^^  ^^^  used,  and  where  they  will  not  move  with  ease.'X®) 
i6,ji94.        '  In   the   country  districts,   more    especially,   it   was   clearly 

<2JJ''  s«>**'  established  that  scholarships  are  most  urgently  required,  owing 
Mr.pinctaefl.9B98.  to  the  abseuce  from  many  localities  of  any  ffood  secondary  or 
K-  '^'"'      higher  grade  elementary  4ool8.    Here  it  w^  generally  a^ed 

that  maintenance  scholarships  or  bursaries  should  be  provided 
to  enable  the  clever  children  to  proceed  to  higher  schools  in 

Sw?'*  ^™^'     urban  centrea(^) 

Mr.  storr,  7696.  Proceeding  from  the  general  demand  for  scholarships  to  the 
mS*.  Bow<ten,^*^'  particular  qualifications  and  conditions,  we  were  led  to  ask  the 
fJJJlDavey,  "l-ol lowing  qucstious : — Should  scholarships  and  exhibitions  be 
Mr^Brigfc  close  Or  Open,   and,   if  close,   to  what  classes   of    schools  and 

1V56&-6.  pupils  should   they  be  restricted  or  attached  ?     At  what  aojes 

should  they  be  awarded  ?  What  should  be  their  value  ?  What 
are  the  best  methods  of  award  ?  We  had  also  to  consider 
whether  girls  should  be  treated  differently  from  boys,  how  far 
private  schools  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  public 
schools,  and  how  the  anomalies  arising  from  the  diversities 
of  local  administration  could  be  best  overcome. 

Restriction  of  Scholarships  to  PaHictdar  Schools  aiid 

Classes. 

pooK  childms      74.  The  majority  of  our  witnesses  seemed  to  approve  of  the 
BrFPxciBiTTLT  Ordinary  system   of   confining  the  competition   for   the   lower 
BBSTsicTioN    gTadcs  of  scholarshlps  to  pupils  from  the  public  elementary 
Elbvb^abt    schools.(®)     This  restriction   was  considered   by  at  least   one 
scnooM.      important  witness  to  be  a  satisfactory  test  of  poverty,   if  a 
Sui^Mr."*"     broad  line  had  to  be  taken.^^)     But  we  had  evidence  that  in 
^r^*^^^i422  I^^^^^»  Birmingham,  and  other  large  towns  the  public  elemen- 
Bp.' London S910.'  tary  school  test  has  long  since  ceased  to  differentiate  the  poor 
MiM^idf^'   from  the   well-to-do.     It  is  not  sufficient,   we  were  told,  to 
(•/m*^°-*^'      confine  scholarships  to  public  elementary  schools,  as  the  wage- 
^ondr728l  '       earning  classes  have,  for  various  reasons,  less  chance  than  trades- 
men, clerks,  and  professional  men,  who  often  now  send  their 
children  to  these  schools,  sometimes  with  the  special  object  of 
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obtaining  scholarships. (^)     Thus,  on  the  groand  of  justice  to  Q)  Dr.  Soott, 
the  poor,  as  well  as  of  economy  of  public  resources,  a  further  Mr.  H«ittMd* 
poverty  test  was    demanded,  either  confined  to  iDCome,(^)  or  j^^iewmrd, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  children  as   well  as  the  kJ^  vnrdy  1998. 
income  of  the  family.(^)    While  such  a  test  was  regarded  by  JJ?"-  ^5?!^  •***• 
some  as  of  too  inquisitorial  a  nature,  it  was  thought  by  others  8^.        °**'^ 
that  if  the  value  of  the  scholarships  were  made  augmen table,  [V^-  steward, 
the   stigma  of  poverty  might  be  avoided  by  a  private  arrange-  Mr.8torr,747ap 
ment  between  the  parents  and  the  school  committee.(^)  MistB6ai^79o. 

75.  With  respect  to  the  attachment  of  scholarships  to  particular  Dr.  scott.  i4»im. 
schools,  it  was  thought  desirable,  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  rJ^'steictiohto 
other  important  witnesses,  to  have  both  leaving  exhibitions     pakticulas 
attctched  to  the  lower  school  and  entrance  scholarships  attached  {»)  Min  Black, 
to  the  higher  school/*)  but  a  scholarship  or  exhibition  must  never  (SfSr^^SSl. 
be  tied  at  both  ends.     While  some  of  the  representatives  of  s^-^ 
secondary  schools  were  more  inclined  to  favour  entrance  scholar-  Sw^Am^"*"^ 
8hips,(®)  those  of  primary  education  considered  it  preferable  to  mJ;  BaSerV)wS 
attach  close  leaving  exhibitions  to  each  elementary  8chool.(^)  tttb. 
Dr.  Perdval  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  opening  "  leaving  "  Sorel^iS!*^^" 
exhibitions  ior  competition  among  the  schools  of  a  town  or  (?)  Mr.  Macna- 
district,  rather  than  attaching  them  to  particular  schools,  on  the  ^^lo^V. 
ground  that  this  system  tends  to  stimulate  good  education  in  ^S^'  ^*°** 
the  district  and  enables  people  to  find  out  which  are  the  good 
schools.    He  admitted,  however,  that  cm  entirely  open  system  j[«)  i>r  PercUai. 
might  discourage    the    education  of   the   country   district8.(®)"  "^'^^^ 
Sir  George  Toung  hoped  that  limited  competitions  might  be 
arranged   between  the  children  from  a  particular  neighbour-  (»>  sir  o.  Young. 
hood.(^)    He  also  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  inducing  trustees  ^^' 
and  other  local  bodies  to  apply  their  endowments  to  leaving 
exhibitions  rather  than  to   scholarships — ^an   objection   which 
might,  however,  be  overcome  hereafter  by  the  action  of  a  local 
educational  authority  having  a  wider  area  of  jurisdiction  and  (w)  gi,.  g.  Yovam» 
a  wider  range  of  view.O®)     Dr.  Scott>  while  thinking  it  unde-  ^^ 
sirable  to  attach  scholarships  to  particular  elementary  schools, 
admitted  the  necessity  of  having  diflerent  standards  of  examina-  ^„^  jj^  g^^^ 
tion  for  "  rural "  and  "  urban  '*  districts.(^^)     It  was,  however,  y^^^^^&^ 
generally  felt  that  no  strict  rule  could  be  laid  down  in  view  of  Aciaod,  Memo, 
the  widely  varying  needs  of  different  localities.  ^°'*^' 


Ages, 

76.  The  ordinary  limit  of  age  for  the  passage  of  scholars  from  dbmbb  t?^» 
elementary  to  secondary  schools  appears  to  fall  between  11  and      CHiij)aB» 
14.     We    have  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that     sscoirD™ 
this  transfer  should,  as  a  rule,  take  place  at  the  earlier  rather      schoom. 
than  at  the  later  age.     This  is  urged  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  who,  if  transferred  at  13,  often  only  gain  a  "  smattering  '* 
of  knowledge,('*)  and  in  the  interests  of  the  secondary  schools  S'ond'yoJ"*" 
whose  organisation,  especially  if  on  classical  lines,  Ls  apt  to  Mr.  8liarp«,i«7». 
suffer  from  the  introduction  of  elementary-school  pupils  at  too 
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(1)  Mias  Black-  advanced  an  age.(*)  The  Headmasters'  Association  resolved 
Mr.  Brown.  9429.  that  the  maximum  a^e  of  candidates  from  elementary  schools 
a?i2So?in^um  should  not  exceed  13,  preferably  12,  and  that  an  allowance 
b?(»k,vor.^v  should  be  made  for  age.(*)  It  was,  moreover,  pointed  out  to 
^t  the  di acuity  ug  fey  the  clerk  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  that  the 
ichooisiess.  tendency  was  to  retain  children  in  the  public  elementary 
Memo.rvo?;  v.     school  Until  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  scholarship  is  attain- 

able  is  past,  and  that  the  effect  of  fixing  a  high  limit  might 
i3,99i!!*  '  thus  be  to  raise  the  general  age  of  entrance  to  the  secondary 
(»)  Mr.  Hanw,  schools.(^)  The  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  speaking 
134535.  Qf  scholarships  not  confined  to  elementary  schools,  advocated  a 

higher  limit  of  age  than  13  on  the  ground  that  a  boy  might 
^Bp.  London,  only  devclopc  promise  at  14  or  15.(*) 

The  prevalent  view  seemed  to  be  that  these  "  minor  "  scholar-^ 
ships  should  be  awarded  for  not  more  than  two  years  in  the 
first  instance  and  be  renewable  for  longer  periods,  if  the  scholars 
(«)  Dr..scott,       are  found  efficientC^) 

Ji^^vwdy,  1903.  Various  local  authorities  award  scholarships  for  taking  boys 
Miss  Biackmore,  froj^  secondary  schools  either  at  the  ages  of  14  or  15  to  other 

schools  of  a  higher  grade,  or  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  or  even 

later,  to  universities  or  places  of  higher  education.     These  two 

classes  of  scholarships  €kre  sometimes  known  as  "  Litermediate  " 

and  *'  Major "   or  "  Senior "    respectively.      The    demand    for 

scholarships  of  the  latter  class  appears  to  be  considerable,  and 

i2(^!'^^**'      tne  committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  has  recently 

fig  G.  Young,      framed  an  examination  scheme  for  them.(®)    The  comparative 

Mr.  steward,      scarcity  of  the  intermediate  scholarships  seems   due    to   the 

Mr.  Sutherland,   difficulty  of  promoting  boys  from  one  school  to  another  at  an 

^^'^^*  advanced  age,  especially  where  the  promotion  takes  place  to  a 

V)  Mr.  Rich-      first  fn'ade  classical  school/^ 

mond,  737.  ^  .  ^  ^ 

Value. 

Need  poe  some-      77.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  such  scholarships,  while  we- 
tSjTtuitws.  liftve  had  evidence  in  favour  of  their  covering  tuition  fees  only, 

the  bulk  of  our  witnesses  agree  that  a  system  of  free  places 
(■)  ^'i^^<^^"  will  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  wage-earning  classe8,(®)  and  that 
<»)  Mr.  Brown,  some  addition  should  be  made  towards  the  (jost  of  the  cliild's 
if '^btion  14.589  ii^a'ii^tenance,(^)  or  "  to  replace  earnings,"  so  as  to  induce  parents 
<w)  Mr.  steward!  ^^  permit  their  children  to  remain  at  school  for  a  longer  time.(^®) 
Mr.^Haistead  '  ^^^  Headmasters*  Association  thought  that  scholarships  should 
16,301.  '  con^st  of  two  separate  parts — (a)  cost  of  tuition,  books,  &c.,  (6)  a 
gL^r.  Scott,  contribution  towards  maintenance,  and  held  (in  common  with 
Bp.  London,  3888.  other  witucsses)  that  "those  scholars  only  should  be  allowed  the 
Mr.  ston-,  7620. '  "  maintenance  grant  whose  parents  satisfied  the  awarding  body 
S;  Eve,^V?"  "  of  their  actual  need  of  such  assistancc'X^^) 
Peoposam  pob  Considerable  stress  was  also  laid  on  the  desirability  of  the 
VaIite.       value   Being  graded  according  to   the  age  of   the   clnldren(^) 

The  actual  value  of  scholarsliips  now  awarded  from  elementary 
^9.^^'  ^^*'®^*^'  schools  would  seem  to  range  up  to  SOI,  a  year,  a  figure  which  we 
fcMacnamwrft,  were  informed  was  too  large  in  London,  but  which  may  bo 
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necessary  to  cover  boarding* charges  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country.(^)     The  higher  scholarships  are  of  various  values  up  to  nj  n,^  sotimm- 
601.  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  scholar  and  the  class  of  ^^'^^^^^ 
institution  to  which  they  are  to  be  sent.(^)     The  number  of  these  we. 
latter  scholarships  is  at  present  proportionately  small,  and   a  E^^Sw^*^**™* 
large  increase  in  their  number  might  possibly  involve  the  danger  ^'  ^«^^  ^^w. 
which  Mr.  Fitch  apprehended,  that  a  good  many  persona  might 
seek  them  not  for  the  sake  of  the  education,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  maintenance.(*)     But,  limited  in  number  as  they  are,  they  (»)  Mr.  Fitch, 
would  seem  to  be  indispensable  steps  in  that  educational  ladder  *^'** 
by  means    of   which  boys  of   rare   capacity   may  pass   from 
elementary  schools  to  the  universities.(*)  (*)  Mr.uobj, 

Mr.  Vardy,1982» 

Methods  of  Award, 

78.  The  method  most  generally  approved  for  awarding  scholar-    gcoowxioro 
ships  and  exhibitions  was  undoubtedly  that  of  competitive  exami-    ^f^^^^j' 
nation.     "  Examination  is  the  only  fair  way  in  the  long  run,  all     method  of 
"  selection  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  personal  favouritism."  C^)     ^Twyff^' 
There  were,  however,  serious  objections  raised  to  an  unrestricted  (»)  Mr.  Fitch, 
system  of  competition,  principally  on  account  of  its  unsuitability  Bp.  London,  $a97» 
for  young  children.     This  objection  was  usually  limited  to  the  i^S)P*^^^' 
case  of  children  below  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,(®)  but  Miss  pJif^^thw.^' 
Beale,  speakin£f  with  special  reference  to  ffirls,  thought  that  16  or  i2»fi*f-,    ,  - 

-,_       '    ^    ..       ®  ,  ^1.1.  .  ®    i-l-  -A-       /7x  Mp.  Ll<ml- Jones. 

17  was  quite  early  enough  to  attempt  competitive  examination.(^  Memo.,  Vol  v. 
On  the   other  hand,   Mr.  Vardy,  in   the    light  of    bis  laige  {2g^''-  s***'^**- 
experience  at  Birmingham,  did  not  consider  it  inapplicable  to  sir  a.  Younr. 
children  under  11  or  12,  though  he  thought  it  was  more  difficult  Mr!stoiT,7476. 
to  distinguish  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  younger  candi-  (^)  ^^  ^^ 
dates.(^)     In  order  to  obviate  any  injury  to  children  of  tender  ^ij  -^^^  vardy» 
years,  it  was  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  elementary  schools  i®i^ 
the  teacher  should  have  power  to  nominate  his  most  promising 
boys  ;(*)    or  that  exhibitions  should  be  awarded  to  the  youngest 
children  who  attain  a  certain  qualifying  standard,(^v  or  that  ^^^'^^^^^ 
there  should  be  a  combination  of  the  methods  of  selection  and  S jJ^**^*^®' 

COmpetition.(^l)  -  (to)  Dr.  PerdyU. 

The  further  objection  raised  to  the  award  of  scholarships  bv  ^y^,   ^  , 
x-x-       ^  J    -^   1  xu  A   "i.     ^     IX  J  •  r     ^/  (")  Miss  Beale, 

competition  pure  and  simple,  was  that  it  resulted  m  many  cases  tms. 

in  the  scholarships  being  won  by  the  children  of  parents  who  iltti!*^^"^' 

could  afford  private  tuition  and  special  coaching.(^^)    It  was,     . 

however,  suggested  that  this  evil  might  be  to  a  large  extent  mara,  ssw. 

obviated  by  confining  the  examinations  to  the  subjects  obligatory 

in  elementary  schools  together  with  one  additional  class  subject, 

by  introducing   viva  voce    examination,  and   by    varying  the 

questions  from  year  to  year.     In  this  connexion  we  think  it 

right  to  refer  to  the  interesting  explanation  given  by  Dr.  Scott 

of  the  scholarship  sdieme  drawn  up  by  a  c:>mmittee  appointed 

by  the  Headmasters'    Association,  which  seems  to  have  fairly 

met  most  of  the  objections  urged  to  a  system  of  competition,  and 

already  to  have   been   largely  adopted  by  schools   and    local    ,.  .^ 

authorities.(^^)    Among  other  advantages  he  pointed  out  that  it  uwo.*^*     '^ 
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gave  a  means  whereby  governing  bodies  awarding  close  scholar- 
ships might  compare  their  candidates  with  those  who  win  open 
scholarships,  and  that  it  would  thus  affect  the  standard  of 
scholarships  generally.(^) 

Our  witnesses  were  generally  in  accord  as  to  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  scholarship  system  to  girls  as  well  as  boys, 
though  several  witnesses  informed  us  that  the  demand  was 
smaller  in  the  case  of  girls.  Thus  in  London(^)  the  candidates 
were  in  the  proportion  of  two  boys  to  every  girl,  and  in  the 
West  Ridiog  of  Yorkshire  the  proportion  of  girl  competitors  was 
8mall,(^)  while  in  Lancashire  the  two  sexes  competed  in  almost 
equal  numbers.(^)  Some  witnesses  thought  that  no  separate 
regulations  were  required  for  girls,  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  the  matter  was  one  for  local  rather  than 
general  regulation. 

IJ'eed  of  Organisation, 

79.  We  have  had  some  evidence,  from  the  representatives  both  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  of  the  local  authorities,  as  to  the  need  for 
a  larger  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  scholarship  schemes  for 
examinations.(^  The  scheme  of  the  Headmasters'  Associa- 
tion, which  has  been  alluded  to  above  will,  if  adopted 
generally,  undoubtedly  tend  to  promote  this  desirable  object, 
without,  it  is  hoped,  imposing  any  excessive  rigidity  on  the 
action  of  the  county  councils  and  other  awarding  bodies. 

Under  the  present  diversity  of  systems  great  difficulties  and 
anomalies  arise  on  the  borders  of  the  different  local  areas,  a 
candidate  being  not  unfrequently  disqualified  by  moving  from  one 
side  of  a  street  to  another.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if 
more  uniformity  were  introduced  these  difficulties  might  be 
met  by  "  a  committee  of  a  central  department  acting  as  a  kind 
"  of  scholarship  clearing  house,  with  power  to  decide  that  in  such 
"  a  case  the  boy  shall  have  his  scholarship,  and  that  each  county 
**  shall  pay  a  certain  quota  towards  it."(  ) 

Besides  these  geographical  anomalies,  we  are  informed  that 
there  are  instances  of  scholarships  offered  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  attracting  boys  rrom  the  local  scholarships,  and 
of  different  endowments  in  the  same  locality  conflicting  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  useless  competition.(^) 

Reform  of  existing  Endovmvents, 

80.  The  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  important  of  our 
witnesses  points  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  many  existing  endowments  which  might  be  utilised 
for  founding  scholarships  and  exhibitions.(^)  The  largest 
class  of  these  endowments  and  that  which  might  perhaps  be 
most  appropriately  converted  to  this  purpose,  consists  of  those 
now  attached  to  elementary  schools,  and  formerly  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  free  elementary  education.  As  this 
purpose  has,  since  the  Act  of   1891,   become  in   most  cases 
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obsolete,  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  these  endowments  should, 
in  some  cases,  be  used  for  the  kindred  object  of  providing  select 
children  taken  from  these  schools  with  free  education  of  a  more 
advanced  character  than  these  schools  afford.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  in  these  cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of  endow- 
ments generally,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  local  prejudice  and 
opposition  to  be  overcome.  This  opposition  might  possibly 
be  successfully  met  by  a  strong  local  educational  authority, 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  an  authority,  it  appears  hopeless  to 
expect  a  central  board  like  the  Charity  Commission  to  contend 
against  it. 

81.  We  have  also  bad  strongly  urged  upon  us  the  desirability  ol   g^^'"  ^\ 
effecting  important  changes  in  the  award  of  scholarships  at  our  stbtex  n  thb 
largest  and  best  known  first-grade  schools,  especially  the  non-  ^i^lcsS^ouT' 
local  boarding  schools.     It  appears  that  laige  and  increasing 
sums  of  money  have  been  recently  devoted  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  many  of  these  schools,  in  competition  with  such  old 
foundations  as  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  to  the  establishment 
of  valuable  scholarships  to  attract  clever  boys.*     This  unhealthy 
competition  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  more  than  one  evil. 
There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  scholarships  go  to  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents  who  are 
able  to  pay  fur  a  special  preparation  at  expensive  preparatory 
schools,^  and  that  the  children  of  poorer  parents  have  compara-  (*)  sirO.Tomif, 
tively  little  chance  of  obtaining  them.  £!  Uohmood, 

The  headmaster  of  Clifton  says :  "  The  standard  of  the  entrance  iSlsfcorr.'riro. 
examinations  is  such  that  few  boys  stand  a  chance  of  success 
who  have  not  been  trained  at  an  expensive  preparatory  school 
Parents  with  an  instinct  for  business  recognise  this."(^)    At  the  C^*'-^^'?'^^ 
Headmasters'  Conference  in  1888  an  instance  was  given  of  a  joa,^o« 
parent  of  a  very  promising  boy  asking  leave  of  absence  for  his  S^^^*' 
son  to  see  an  unde  just  returned  from  Australia.     The  leave  was 
granted,  but    it  was    taken    advantage    of   to   have  the  boy 
examined  for  a  large  scholarship  at  another  school,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  of  the  first  school.     It  seems  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  general  effect  of  offering  abundant  pecuniary 
rewards  for  intellectual  attainment  must  be  to  lower  the  motive 
for  intellectual  effort,  first  by  acting  on  the  parents,  then  on  the 
children.     To  quote  again  from  the  same  memorandiun : — "  If 
"  parents  are  demoralised,  so   are   boys.    They  are    hawked 
"  about  from   school  to  school,   and  early  come  to  think  of 
"  themselves  as  articles  of  commerce."      Injury,  moreover,    is 
done  by  this  system    to  very   many  schools   which   are    far 
from    wealthy.      The  vast    majority    of  modern    scliolarsbips 
are  paid  for  out  of  the  school  f unds^   in  other  words,  by  the 

*  It  was  stated  at  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  held  at  Chrif  tmas,  1892,  that 
in  that  year  more  than  100,000f.  was  expended  in  scholarships  hy  the  forty  schools 
named  m  the  Public  School  Tear  Book,  and  that  the  increase  during  the  three 
previous  years  amounted  to  18,000/.  These  figures  were  arrived  at  by  assuming 
that  scholarships  are  held,  on  an  average,  for  three  years ;  if  however,  the  actual 
period  be  four  or  five  years,  the  estimate  is  much  below  the  mark, 

.'    >     ^  v 
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parents  of  unsuccessful  boys,  or  by  the  staflf  of  masters,  or  out 
of  the  fund  for  general  school  equipment,  and  it  appears  that 
schools  which  are  in  great  financial  straits  continue  to  offer 
handsome  scholarships.  And  on  the  smaller  boarding  schools 
the  system  tells  with  great  severity.(^)  It  seems  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  clever  boy  to  be  attracted  away  from  one  of 
these  schools  by  a  pecuniary  bait  offered  by  a  larger  school,  and 
that,  too,  just  when  his  abilities  are  becoming  really  useful  to 
the  smaller  school.(^)  As  to  the  evil  of  over-pressure,  opinions 
among  the  headmasters  of  boarding  schools  appear  to  be  divided, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  the  results  of  the 
competition  on  the  unsuccessful  candidates  have  not  always 
been  taken  into  account.(')  Lastly,  owing  largely  to  the  fact 
that  these  valuable  scholarships  are  mostly  awarded  in  classical 
subjects,  the  preparatory  schools  have  their  curricula  unduly 
affected  and  distorted,  so  that,  according  to  one  of  our  witnesses, 
!^*^''^^^'      English  subjects  are  almost  wholly  ignored. (*) 

sttogebtS.  ®2.  To  obviate  these  evils  it  has  been  suggested  by  more  than 
one  headmaster  that  a  minimum  value  should  be  fixed  for  these 
scholarships  (coiTesponding  perhaps  to  the  tuition  fee),  with 
power  to  augment  in  case  of  need,  or  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  scholarship  fund  to  unsuccessful  candidates  who  have  done 

ism^M^^QiI*^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  examination^*)  but  that  such  help  should  only 
brook's  Memo., '  be  givcn  ou  the  application  of  the  parents,  and  where  the 
^^^'^'  governing  body   making  the  award  may   deem  it  necessary. 

Such  a  change  as  this,  towards  which  we  are  assured  the 
opinion  of  the  public  schools  is  now  tending,  is  yet  one  which  no 
single  school  can  be  expected  to  adopt  by  itself ;  united  and 
simultaneous  action  on  the  part  of  all  is  required.  The  effects 
that  might  fairly  be  hoped  for  would  be  to  check  the  commercial 
character  and  extravagance  of  the  present  competition,  and  to 
bring  back  considerable  sums  of  money  to  more  appropriate  and 
useful  objects ;  more  boys  would  receive  help,  and  they  would  be 
those  who  needed  it ;  while  the  selection  of  a  school  by  the 
parents  of  clever  children  would  be  determined  by  the  merits 
and  prestige  of  a  school,  not  by  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
bait  offered.  Hence  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  older 
foundations  would  suffer  from  a  diminution  of  their  intellectual 
supplies. 

Entrance  Scholarships  cU  the  Universities, 

83.  College  scholarships,  at  the  universities,  although  lying 
somewhat  bevond  the  scope  of  our  reference,  exercise  so  con- 
siderable an  mfluence  on  the  field  of  Secondary  Education,  that 
they  could  not  be  altogether  excluded  from  our  consideration. 
But  we  have  preferred  to  deal  with  them  in  the  subsequent  por- 
tion of  this  part  of  our  Report  which  deals  with  the  relation  of 
the  Universities  to  Secondary  Education. 

(1)  Journal  of  Education,  Jan.  189S>  p.  58.  (*)  Journal  ot  Education,  Jan.  1889,  p.  S8.  This 
point  is  8tTon»ly  urged  by  the  headmaster  of  the  Cathedral  School  of  Worcester.  Journal  of 
Education,  Not.  1892.  (*)  Speech  of  headmaster  of  Harrow.  Journal  of  Bdncation,  Jan.  1889» 
p.  52. 
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R — Finance. 

Throughout  these  paragi-aphs  on  finance,  which  involve 
many  questions  of  a  thorny  character,  or  which  must  eventuaUy 
be  determined  by  considerations  rather  of  general  political, 
than  of  purely  educational  policy,  we  have  aimed  primarily  at 

S'ving  a  fair  statement  of  views  entertained  by  persons  of 
fierent  types  of  opinion,  and  we  desire  not  to  be  taken  as  de- 
livering our  own  opinions  except  where  this  is  expressly  stated 
or  obviously  implied. 

84.  A  better  organisation  of  the  authorities  connected  w^ith  ORol^wATfoi 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education  appears  to  be  called  for  on    '*^*p,^/^i  *', 
financial  no  less  than  on  administrative  and  educational  grounds.        view. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  how  far  existing  resources  will  be   found 
sufficient,  but  there  is  practical  unanimity  in  the  demand  for 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  and  sounder  method  for  their  distri- 
bution.    From  the  administrative  point  of  view  there  is  con- 
stant risk  of  waste  and  confusion  from  the  overlapping,  in  the 
field  of  finance,  of  Government  Departments  with  one  another 
or  with  local   authorities.     The  Charity  Commissioners  make 
financial  provisions  in  their  schemes  without  knowing  whether, 
or  to  what  extent,  or  for  how  long  the  schools  will  obtedn  aid 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  from  a  county  council. 
Higher  grade  elementary  schools  to  some  extent,  and  such  of 
t.bem  as  are  organised  science  schools  to  a  very  large  extent, 
depend  for  their  existence  on  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.     For  the  expenditure  of  these  sums  the  respon- 
bility  of  school  boards  is  divided.     They  are  obviously  responsible 
to  the  ratepayers  who  elect  them,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, and,  in  a  less  direct  way,  to  the  Education  Department. 
But  while  it  is  admitted  that  money  from  the  rates  is  expended 
on  these  schools,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  say,  in  any  given 
case,  to  .what  extent  this  is  so,  or  at  what  point  the  respdisibility 
of  the  managers  to  the  ratepayers  begins  or  ends.     Again,  the 
Education  Department   gives   grants   for   the    maintenance   of 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  has  framed  a  code  for  their 
regulation.     In  large  towns,  these  schools  are  often,  and  very 
properly,  aided  out  of  the  rates  for  elementary  education,  but  in 
the  country  districts  we  are  told  that  in  many  cases  they  could 
not  be  carried  on  if  the  county  council  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue  with  grants  given  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  required  or 
allowed  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.(^)     The  unfor-  (i)  Mr.Botham. 
tunate  effect  of  a  system  by  which  education  is  cut  up  into  sir'a^Kekiwich, 
sections,  paid  for  by  different  and  independent  authorities,  has  ^^'7^- 
been  already  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  preceding  observations 
on   the  Science  and  Art  Department  (pp.  101-3).     It  remains 
to  describe  briefly  the  suggestions  made  to  us  for  meeting  the 
financial  requirements  of  secondary  and  technical  education  in 
the  future.      It  will  be  convenient   to  consider  them   under 
the  following  heads : — (i.)  Endowments ;  (ii.)  Grants  under  the 
Local iTaxatiotL  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890;  (iii.)  Bates; 
(iv.)  Parliamentary  Grants ;  and  (v.)  Fees, 
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ETtdoTjuments. 

ivAOBQVACT        86.  Eiidowments,  though  of  greater  value   than  any  other 
OF  Endow-    gjugig  Hqjh  of  our  resources  for  secondary  education,  no  longer 


constitute  the  principal  part  of  those  resources,  and  in  many 

lai'ge  districts  of  the  country  would  not  be  sufficient  to  form,  as 

(1)  Lord  Dsvey,   one  wituess  suggested,(^)  even   a  "  substratum "  for  a  public 

^*^^*  system  of  Secondary  Education.    Mr.  Fearon  gave  a  list  of 

11    towns    (including    the    county  boroughs    of    Birkenhead, 

Brighton^   Gateshead,  Huddersfield,   Liverpool,  Rochdale,  and 

Sunderland)   which   are    wholly    unsuppbed     with     endowed 

(«)  11,006.  secondary  schools.(*)     Witnesses  from  Norfolk,  Somerset,  and 

(»)  4MS.  Surrey  complain  that  there  are  townB(*)  and  whole  districtsC*) 

^'      '      '      in  those  counties  which  are  no  better  off. 

svooBSTSD         86.  But  tboujrh  this  inadequacy  was  sfeneiully  assumed,  even 
ovBQUAi.  Dis-  where  it  was  not  explicitly  stated,  it  was  not  attributed  solelv 
SX^wi  to  insufficiency  of  amount ;  existing  endowments  are  constantly 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong   place,    or   to    have    become    txx> 
big,  or  too  little,  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended,  or  for  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
applied.     Well-endowed  schools  in  country  places,  according 
to  one  witness,  should    be    moved  nearer    to    towns,  where 
they  would  be  really  useful  to  the  people.    Where  schools  of 
that  kind  succeed  at  all,  they  are>  in  his  opinion,  educating  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  who  come  from  other  districts,  and  only 
benefit  the  district  in  which  they  stand  by  bringing  ''custom  to 
0)  Dr.Bmoe.:    "  the  shopkeepers  from  the  boarding  houses."(')    Another  advo- 
^^'  Gated  the  consolidation  of  small  endowments  with  a  view  to  a 

(•)  Mr.  Mftoan,    more  useful  distribution.(^     Lord  Davey  was  prepared  to  give 
^^  to  a  county  authority  the  widest  powers  to  remove  the  difficulties 

presented  by  the  present  unequal  distribution  of  endowments. 
He  wished  to  see  the  various  educational  endowments  ''  merged 
"  in  the  general  county  endowments  for  Secondary  Education," 
which  would  be  used  ''  for  the  best  advantage  of  all  the  dwellers 
"  within  the  area,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  particular 
n  isjm.  "  fund  came  from  one  place  or  another."(^)    But  the  general 

feeling  was  that  so  bold  a  policy,  however  expedient  in  itself, 
(•)  10^009.  was  not  practicable.     "  Generally,"  said  Mr.  Roby,(®)  "  you  must 

''  have  regard  very  largely  to  the  existing  local  position  of 
"  endowments."  Mr.  Lee  Warner  admitted  that  more  might  be 
made  of  endowments  in  Norfolk  by  a  better  geographical 
distribution,  but  feared  that  the  gain  would  not  counterbalance 
the  evil  arising  from  the  ill-feeUng  that  such  a  course  would 
C)  4127,483a.      inevitably  arouse.(^)    It  is^  however,  encouraging  to  find  that, 

while  no  one  was  very  sanguine  that  great  results  would  be 
obtained,  there  was  a  general  agreement  that  the  necessary 
powers  should  be  given.  And,  indeed,  there  is  no  question  of 
creating  a  new  power;  that  possessed  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners is  more  than  sufficient.  We  were  reminded  that 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  made  it  possible 
to  turn  a  boys'  school  in  Northumberland  into  a  girls'  school 
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in  Comwall,(0  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^ot  improbable  that  the  very  greatness  O  i<u»6. 
of  the  power  may  largely  account  for    the  notorious  inability 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  exercise  it.    However  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  our  witnesses,  with  a  single  exception,(*)  £L?^'  ^^^ 
were  emphatically  of  opinion  that  if  powers  for  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  endowments  are  to  be  successfully  exercised,  they  (t)  Mr.  rioIi- 
should  be  entrusted,  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  a  centralised  £rwia«rt. 
body  dealing  with  the  whole  country,  but  to  a  local  authority  of  Dyke,  il841» 
A  representative  character,  which  would  have  control  only  over  Mr.  chariet 
endowments  within  its  own  limited  are€L(^)  MemcJ'voi.v. 

87.  Endowments  for  Secondary  Education  may  be  made  to  go    suoobstiovs 
further  than  they  do  at  present.     They  may  also  be  supple-   ^™ETOoll^" 
mented  by  other  endowments  not  now  applied  for  that  purpose.  ?if™iSSS 
Several  witnesses  drew    our  attention  to  the  class  of    endow-  JSt^ooS 
ments  applicable  or  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  elementary 
schools,  or  in  paying  the  fees  of  children  in  those  schools.     Mr. 
Macan  gave  a  striking   picture   of  the  state  of  these  endow- 
ments  in  Surrey.(^)     He  mentioned  an  endowment  of  nearly-  (*)  4«i-4bii 
6001.  a  year,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  national 
elementary  school    of   the  place  ;  a  still   larger  endowment  in 
another  place,  a  great  part  of  which  is  applied  to  keep  up  a 
"  select  elementary  school,"  not  under  the  Education  Department, 
''which  the    sons    of   small    tradesmen    and  others   use."     At 
another  place  he  found  charities  of  the  yearly  value  of  511.  which 
had*  been  spent   on   the    national  elementary  school  until  the 
creation  of  a  school  board,  since  when  they  have  been  applied 
in    dolea     He  maintained   that   endowments  of   this   class,  as 
now  applied,  "  operate  in  relief  of  the  ratepayers,"  by  saving 
them  from  a  school   board   or  from  the    burden  of  voluntary 
subscription.(^)      He  stated    that    these    charities,   if    applied  (»)  «i5. 
to  Secondary  Education,  would  provide  schools  to  accommodate 
660  children,  and    that  these   schools  would   be  used   in  the 
main    by   those   who   would    be    properly  described    as   poor. 
Other   witnesses    were    in   favour    of    more    effectually    safe- 
guarding   the   interests   of    the   poor   by   using   these  endow- 
ments only  for  scholarships  to  carry  children  from  elementary 
schools  to  a  higher  stage  of  education.(®)     The  effect  of  the  fee  i'^a^J  Memo* 
grant  now  made  to  elementary  schools  upon  the  large  number  If^^Z- 
of  schemes  making  endowments  applicable  in  the  payment  of  Memo!,  W  v. 
tuition  fees  at  such  schools  has  received  the  special  attention  of  ToSo^if* 
the  Charity  Commissioners,(^)  and    there  is  reason  to  believe  (^)  swh  Rq^rt 
that  in  many  cases  trustees  are  applying  these  funds  to  the  miSS?era.p."8ip 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  relief  of  rate-  n.wf.^'^"* 
payers   and   subscribers.      The   Charity   Commissioners  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods, 
payment  of  fees  in  evening   continuation  schools,   prizes  and 
rewards   for  good   conduct   and   progress    in   day   elementary 
schools,   scholarships  to   encourage   longer   continuance   in  the 
schools,  provision  of  technical  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 
and  scholarships  to  enable  children  to  pass  from  these  schools  to 
places  of  higher  instruction.     They  finally  recommend  that  the 

e    88429.  M 
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endowments  in  question  should  bw  made  applicable  to  any  of 
these  purposes  by  a  general  legislative  enactment.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  adoption  of,  some  such  plan,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  endowments  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  for 
all  endowments  connected  with  elementary  schools  and  not 
already  applied  in  the  form  of  Kcholarships  to  take  children  to 
places  of  higher  instruction.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  present, 
they  are  very  largely  spent  in  a  way  that  confers  no  benefit  on 
children,  parents,  or  education  generally.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  often  difficult  to  apply  them  entirely  to  secondary  instruc- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  yet  to  preserve  a  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  for  the  poorest  members  of  that  class  for  whose  education 
they  were  originally  intended.  Nor  are  scholarships  always  the 
most  suitable  or  useful  way  of i  mproving  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities of  poor  children  ;  the  elementary  school  itself  especially 
in  rural  districts,  will  often  be  found  to  be  a  better  instrument. 
The  true  safeguard  against  the  use  of  such  funds  for  work  whicji 
ought  to  be  left ,  to  the  unassisted  effbi-ts  of  the  elementary 
school  authorities  will  be  found  by  entrusting  the  supervision  of 
the  endowments  to  the  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education, 
rather  than  by  insisting  too  strongly  on  their  divorce  from 
the  elementary  schools.  * 

88.  Those   of   our  witnesses  who   alluded  to  apprenticeship 
charities  took  the  view,  as  a  rule,  that  apprenticeship  as  an  institu- 
tion was  dead  or  dying.(^)     "  They  are  not  used,"  we  are  told,  of 
certain  apprentice  charities  in   Surrey,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
'*  lads  to  be  apprenticed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain  number 
"  of   selected   tradesmen,   who    take   other  boys  on   the  same 
''  terms  without  the  premium,  but  take  these  boys  with   the 
**  premium  because  it  is  offered."     Scholarships  tenable  at  places 
of  technical  instruction  are  the  alternative  usually  suggested, 
though  we  also  received  a  proposal  that  such  endowments  should 
be   largely  devoted   to  the   development  of  the  pupil  teacher 
system,(^)  that  is  to  say,  to  a  particular  form  of  apprenticeship. 
But  it  would  not  be  wise  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a  feeling  that 
the  abuse  of  apprenticeship  charities  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  effete.      Sir  George  Young, 
while  entertaining  no  doubt  that  apprenticeship  charities  are  of 
little  use,  confesses  that  he  has  not  seen  '*  any  quite  satisfactory 
"  reason  why  apprenticeship  in  the  old  sense  should  have  gone 
**  into   disuse."     And   Mr.  Charles   Acland    considers   it   very 
doubtful  "  whether  apprenticing  is  not  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
endowments."(^) 

Grants  under  the  Local  Taxation  {Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 

1890. 

uircBKTAiKTT       ^^'  Thcrc  is  practical  unanimity  in  the  suggestions  offered  to 
18  TO  pebma-  us  with  regard  to  the  money  available  for  technical  education 
^gSlictb.^     under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act.     In  the 
first    place    it  must    be    permanently   devoted  to   educational 


(«)  Mr.  Lloyd 
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purposes.     The  present  state  of  things  causes  a  double  uneer* 
tainty.      The    county    councils  do  not   know  that  they   will 
continue  to  receive  the  grant   from  Parliament,  and,  if  they 
receive  it,  whether  they  or  their  successors  will  continue  to  apply 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  edacation.(*)     Undoubtedly  the  second  0)  Mr.  Botham- 
danger  is  the  greater  of  the  two.     And  it  is   not  merely  a  Mr'.  Macan, 
question  as  between  a  county  council  and  its  successor.     In  each  rriScipai 
year  of  their  existence  county  councils  are  called  upon  to  decide  cr^MnVe^b*" 
afresh  whether  this  money  shall  go  to  education  or  not.     At  any  2747. 
time  some  fresh  demand  upon  the  rates,  some  adverse  turn  in 
the  prospects  of  agriculture  or  trade,  may  weaken  or  destroy 
the  majority  in  favour  of   education  on  the  most  favourably 
disposed  council.     Hence  there  is  a  constant  anxiety  and  tension 
of  feeling  eminently  unfavourable  to  a  -v^  ell-considered  educa- 
tional policy,  even  where  it  does  not  lead  to  a  positive  waste  of 
resources  in  the  attempt  to  keep  a  dangerous  minority  in  good 
temper  by  "  throwing  sops  to  CerberuB."(^)     Secondly,  to  make  iii2muei»n, easR. 
security  complete,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  county  council  to  (*)  29«.2fl«.2DM. 
devote  the  whole  grant  to  education.(3)  Iwu."'^^^' 

90.  Thirdly,  the  money  should  be  applicable,  not  only  for  tech-     dmirb  for 
nical  education,  but  for  all  branches  of  Secondary  Education.   edI^catiowaI 
There  were  one  or  two  dissentient  or  doubtful  voices  upon  this  b.bstrictiok8. 
point,(*)  but  on  the  whole  the  representatives  of  schools  and  of  (♦>  sh-B. 
county  and  borough  councils  were  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  ihSE?\lh6f?nmt 
removal  of  the  present  educational  restrictions,  to  a  great  extent,  S?^^to?n»tiSi. 
if  not  altogether.(*)     They  dislike  the  tendency  of   the  present  tions  where 
system  to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  curriculum  of  schools.(^)  iMtroction^ST^ 
In  many  counties,  the  councils,  recognising  that  a  good  modem  5rf  F«a^  it 
eduQEttion  is  the  necessary  basis  of  technical  instruction,  give  SJeprewnt** 
grants  to  the  secondary  schools  in  their  area  in  such  a  way  as  to  nmitation^'need 
promote  their  general  efficiency,  and  it  is  felt  that  there  should  11.014-18. 
be  power  to  do  this  and  to  establish  new  schools  on  similar  lines  ^!^  ^pa^ua 
without  the  necessity  of  resort  to  roundabout  methods.(^)     This  restriction  to 
conclusion  receives  support  even  from  those  who  admit  that  in  tion°»S299£**' 
their  counties  the  money  from  this  source  is  not  more  than  ?!?^g?^Y 
enough   to  supply  the  needs    of   technical    instruction   in   its  287-89^  *  ^""''^ 
limited  sense.(^)     The  restriction  should  be  removed,  said  one  ^^^^^^^* 
witness,  whether  the  money  available  be  adequate  or  inadequate.  JSJi.^®**^* 
If  more  money  is  required,  let  it  be  given  in  one  grant,  not  in  (t)  Mr.  Botuam. 
two.     It  is  a  mistake  "to  introduce  a  large  sum  of  this  kind  into  ^f^^*''^^' 
"  the  fabric  of  our  education,  restricting  it  to  a  particular  pro-  JJj^^*»*«"^^"»^ 
"  vince.'X®)     It   is  clear,  however,  that  a  Local  Authority,  in  Br.Por^th. 
estimating  its  resources  for  Secondary  Education,   will  find  a  ^ij  ^r  webb, 
very  large  portion  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act   grant  a-'ready  *JJ^       ' 
most  usefully  appropriated  to  various  forms  of  special  instruc-  (•)  sir  g.  Yoimc, 
tion,  and  may  have  to  look  further  for  additional  funds,  i9^w, 

Kates. 

91.  The  rates  were  suggested  as  the  next  source  to  be  drawn  %l^]^^^l^^ 
from,    the   general  view  beim;  that  the  Local  Authority  for  limitbdpowbr 

°  °  "l  tolsytIUtb. 

M  2 
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SciBirCE  AKD 

Abt  Gsaiits. 


Secondary  Education  should  have  power  to  rate,  or  issue  a 
precept  for  a  rate,  but  should  not  be  obliged  to  exercise  it.  In 
many  districts  a  rate  may  not  be  necessary ;  and  in  the  more 
rural  counties,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  it  is  likely  to  be  un- 
popular.(^)  In  more  populous  parts,  where  the  local  taxation 
grant  is  more  largely  drawn  upon  for  special  technical  instruc- 
tion, it  is  considered  impossible  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
general  Secondary  Education  without  a  rate.(*)  We  have 
already  mentioned  that  as  many  as  seven  county  boroughs  are 
stated  to  be  wholly  unsuppUed  with  endowed  secondary 
schools.  (*)  The  representatives  of  the  Private  Schools'  Associa- 
tion stand  alone  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  rate  under  any 
circumstances  or  conditions.  And  they  do  so  on  the  triple 
ground  that  there  is  enough  money  without  it,  that  public 
opinion  would  not  sanction  it,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
private  enterprise.(*) 

Most  of  our  witnesses  were  in  favour  of  a  limitation  in  the 
amount.  In  one  county,  we  are  told^  a  rate  of  three  farthings  in 
the  pound,  would  8uflSce.(*)  Others  suggested  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  in  the  pound.(^) 

Limitations  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  rate  should  be 
applicable  were  also  suggested  to  us.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
following  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commis- 
8ion,(®)  would  confine  expenditure  from  the  rates  to  the  provision 
of  school  buildings  and  scholarships.(®)  Mr.  Fearon  was  inclined 
to  restrict  it  absolutely  to  building8.(^®) 

If  the  rate  is  limited  in  amount,  and  that  seems  to  be  both 
generally  desired,  and  in  accordance  with  recent  precedent,  the 
expediency  of  further  restrictions  as  to  its  application  within 
that  limit  seems  very  doubtful.  In  the  places  where  schools  are 
most  wanted,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  that  one  kind  of 
help  was  more  urgent  than  another.  If  such  restrictions  are 
not  acceptable  to  those  wliom  they  are  meant  to  bind,  they  can 
generally  be  evaded,  and  in  the  long  run  are  not  likely  to  secure 
economy  and  efficiency  any  better  than  would  be  done  by  a 
general  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers. 

Parliamentary  Oranta, 

92.  The  existing  parliamentary  grant  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion is  that  made  thi'ough  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  It 
is  true  that  the  grant  made  through  the  Education  Department 
to  evening  continuation  schools  is,  or  may  be,  applied  for 
instruction  of  a  secondary  character ;  but  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion too  short  a  time  for  our  witnesses  to  speak  of  it  with  much 
confidence. 

In  discussing  the  more  financial  aspects  of  the  science  and 
art  grants,  the  witnesses  concentrated  their  attention  on  them 
mainly  as  they  affect  day-schools,  and  particularly  organised 
science  schools.  Their  suggestions,  however,  are  generally  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  system,  and  show  a  remarkable  unanimity 
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of  opinion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  system  criticised 
by  our  witnesses  was  that  in  force  prior  to  the  new  regula- 
tions (mainly  affecting  organised  science  schools)  issued  by  the 
Department  in  1894. 

93.  There  is  a  general  demand  that  the  system  of  payment  on       Chahobb 
the  result  of  the  examination  of  individual  scholars  should  be 
abolished,  or  largely  modified,  in  the  case  of  these  grants  as  in 

that  of  grants  made  through   the   Education  Department.(^)  ^^^^^^^Sf^^ 
Some  examination,  particularly  in  the  advanced  stages,  there  i^.^AcCarthy, 
must  be,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  grant  should  be  in  the  H?wy»tt» 
foim   of  a  capitation  payment,  based  on  inspection  and  oral  ^'^'^^-^ 
examination.(^)     This  is  held  to  be  a  necessary  reform,  but  much  gjjj^-^^^'^rtb, 
more  than  this  is  required.     Grants  can  only  be  earned  by  the 
adoption  of  an  inelastic  and  one-sided  curriculum.    Many  schools, 
particularly  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  adopt  it,  be- 
cause, without  these  grants  they  cannot  live  at  all ;  but  the 
education  is  cramped,  and  the  teachers  are  hampered.     "  If  they 
"  are  compulsorily  required  to  devote  16  hours  every  week  to 
"  a  particular  branch  of  education,  they  must  be  hampered."(^)  oms*?'*  ^/»*** 
Small  grammar  schools  would  be  glad  to  enlarge  their  curriculum 
on  the  modem  and  scientific  side,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without 
financial  aid,  and  they  cannot  accept  the  conditions  on  which 
aid  can  be  obtained  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (*)  J2xJ|[^*^^S? 
When  asked  what  they  would  do,  there  is  but  one  reply.    The 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  the  Association  of  School  Boards, 
the  Association  of  Headmasters  of  Higher  Grade  Elementary 
and  Organised  Science  Schools,  as  well  as  individual  witnesse£f, 
agree    that   this   sectional  administration  of  education   is  an 
evil,  and  that  a  healthy  balance  between  science  and  literary 
subjects    should   be    secured    by  the    payment    through    one  (s)64io,a86s, 
department  of  one  grant  distributed  over  a  liberal  and  elastic  JoS'SS^S^ 
curriculum.  (')  i^^m. 

94.  While  we  were  examining  these  witnesses,  the  Science  and  STpSrurcrS 
Art  Department  was  taking  important  steps  in  the  direction  nJJ^btouiS' 
indicated  by  their  suggestions,  so  far  as  oiganised  science  schools  tioss  oi  laM," 
are  concerned.     By  regulations  issued  in  1894,  and  now  in  opera- 

tion,  the  minimum  number  of  hours  to  be  given  to  science 
(including  mathematics  and  drawing)  in  these  schools  is  reduced 
from  15  to  13 ;  the  grant  is  given  more  as  capitation  grant  and 
on  result  of  inspection,  and  less  on  the  results  of  examination ; 
before  the  grant  can  be  earned  the  Inspector  must  be  satisfied, 
among  other  things,  that  the  instruction  in  literary  subjects  is 
adequate ;  and,  lastly,  only  scholars  in  the  advanced  stages  are 
required  to  be  presented  at  the  May  examinations.  It  is  not 
yet  possible  to  predict  with  any  confidence,  what  will  be  the 
financial  effect  of  these  important  changes.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
is  not  unreasonably  expected  that  the  formal  recognition  of 
literary  subjects,  and,  indeed,  the  positive  requirement  that 
they  shall  receive  proper  attention,  coupled  with  the  aban- 
donment to  such  a  large  extent  of  the  system  of "  payment  by 
results."  will  soon  lead  to  the  creation  of  many  new  higher  grade 
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elementary  schools,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  objections  which 
have  deterred  many  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools  from  becoming 
organised  science  schools,  and  that  consequently  there  will  be  a 
large  and  rapid  gi'owth  in  the  grants  made  through  the  Science 
iJixon'w!^  and  Art  Department.(^)  But  this  view  is  not  entirely  accepted 
11^919.'  by  the  Department.     An  increase  in  the  number  of  organised 

science  schools  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase,  or  at  any 
rate  a  corresponding  increase,  in  the  total  grant.  'For,  a  school 
which  becomes  an  organised  science  school  may  have  been 
earning  grants  linder  the  other  rules  of  the  Department  almost 
to  the  same  extent,  and  so  the  change  would  be  mainly  a 
<•)  Sir  J.  Don-  transfer  from  one  form  of  grant  to  another.(^)  Further,  in  spite 
iMiiy,  17,379.        q£   ^^q  more   favourable   conditions   offered   to   schools   where 

literary  subjects  hold  a  prominent  place^  it  is  held  that  the 
organised  science  school  will  still  be  predominantly  a  school  for 
science,  arid  not  for  literary  instruction,  although  steps  will  have 
been  taken  to  secure  that  the  general  education  of  the  scholars 
<*)  Capt.  Abney,  shall  not  be  neglected.(*)  The  Department  also  expects  that  the 
^?^  condition,  tliat  organised  science  schools  must  be  provided  with 

chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  will  prevent  any  great  increase 

in   the   demands    for  recognition   from    the   smaller    grammar 

(*)  Sir  J.Don-     schools.(^)     It  ispossiblc,  however,  that  the  Department  has  not 

oeiiy,  17,321.        ^iqyq  taken  suflBiciently  into  account  the  extent  to  which  county 

councils  are  aiding  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to 
provide  buildings  and  apparatus  for  instruction  in  science.  On 
the  whole,  Sir  John  Donnelly  stated  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  be  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
organised  science  schools  may  be  somewhat,  but  not  very  largely, 
accelerated  ;  but  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  new  regulations 
'<  to  make  that  rate  of  increase  much  more  rapid  than  it  is  at 

(»)i7OT.  "  prosent."0  •     ^ 

If  the  local  administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  grants  were 

handed  over  to  the  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education, 

that  Authority  would  receive  them,  as  they  would  receive  the 

local  taxation  grants,  subject  to  some  heavy  charges  on  account 

of    existing   institutions.      Thus,   though   much   good   may  be 

effected,  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  by  entrusting  the 

Local  Authority  with  the   general  supervision  of  the  evening 

classes  earning  these  grants,  the  classes  would  still  have  to  be 

maintained,  and  the  money  which  now  goes  to  their  support 

would   form   no    new    asset   for   the    provision   of    Secondary 

Education,  except  in  so  far  as  there  may  be  room  for  a  more 

economical  method  of  application  or  distribution, 

opiMOHsoF^       95.  The  need  for  any   new  parliamentary  grant    in  aid    of 

TO  BEED  von    Secondary  Education  was  a  matter  on  which  our  witnesses  did 

FT7BTMR  ^         Hot,  as  a  rule,  give  a  very  decided  opinion.     The  representatives 

<•)  8622,7388,      of  the  School  Boards  Association  showed  the  least  l)esitation.(^) 

They  think   the  nation  as  well  as  the  locality  is  interested, 

and  should  show  its  interest  by  bearing  part  of  the  cost.     One 

of  them,  however,  would  have  a  national  grant  applied  only  to 

O^Dr,  Bruce,     jj^^  provision  of  buildings.(^)     Those  who  spoke  for  the  county 


i522-3. 
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councils  were  not  all  of  one  mind.     In  the  case  of  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  the  necessity  for  further  State  aid  seemed 
to  be  aceepted.(^)     Another  witness  thought  the  poorer  parts  of  (i)  mti.  14^ 
the  country  could  hardly  be  supplied  in  an  effective  way  with- 
out it.(^)     But  in  Surrey,  we  were  told,  endowments,  the  local  («)  Mr.  Leo 
taxation  grant,  and  a  threefarthing  rate  would  do  all  that  was  J^®*"*  **^ 
required.(^)     Of  those  who  took  a  more  general  survey  of  the 
field,  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  bad  no  objection  to  a  contribution  ^ 
by  the  State  to  the  provision  of  buildings  and  scholarships  ;  Sir 
W.  Hart  Dyke  was  disinclined  to  recommend  State  aid,  at  any 
rate  at  fiist,(^)  and  thought  that,  if  it  were  given  at  all,  it  should 
be  for  such  general  purposes  as  inspection ,(*)  while  Mr.  Fearon  ^*^  ^^'^^' 
met  the  proposal  with  a  plain  negative.(®)  J*^  ^^*^" 

Those  who  were  in  favour  of  a  grant  were,  for  the  most  part, 
agreed  in  thinking  that  it  should  be  made  to  meet  local  effort, 
on  the  principle  of  pound  for  pound. (^)     It  was  said  that,  if  this  (?)  4985^.6622, 
were  done,  it  would  make  it  much  easier  to  obtain  assistance  ^*^'  ^^^^ 
from  the  rates.  («)  (")  4«9. 

There  are  two  considerations,  besides  the  diversity  of  opinion  iifsrFFicisKcr 
among  the  witnesses,  which  help  to  make  the  evidence  on  this    dbtermis'wo 
question  very  inconclusive.(^)     In  the  first  place  much  depends  ''^^  QtESTioar. 
upon  the  future  development  of  the  grants  now  administered  by  jeit,  ivfcrenc© 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  from  which  one  witness  at  least  J^emoraSSum 
expected  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  State  aid.(^® )  {JJ^^^  y^i^v 
In   the  second   place,  any   attempt    to   forecast    the   financial  p.ii.' 
situation    under   an    organised    system    for   the   provision    of  ^'*^  ^^^ 
Secondary  Education  is,  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  grant, 
greatly   depreciated    by   the    diversity    o2    requirements    and 
resources  in  different  localities,   and   by  the  inability   or  dis- 
inclination of  the  best-informed  witnesses  to  make  any  but  the 
vaguest  estimate  of  the  numbers  for  whom  Secondary  Education 
is  wanted.(»)  ^,,j  ^ 

Fees, 

96.  Before  dealing  with  tuition  fees  as  a  source  of  revenue  it     paucitt  op 
will,  perhaps,  be  convenient  to  consider  the  attitude  of  our  ^it-    tbndhbbd  ik 
nesses  towards  the  question,  whether  Secondary  Education  should  ^^BDrcAiioJf  ^ 
be  paid  for  by  the  parent  at  all.     None  of  the  witnesses  who 
came  before  us  as  representatives  of  associations  appeared  to  have 
received  any  mandate  in  favour  of  free  Secondary  Education, 
and,   in   several    instances,   where   a   particular   representative 
expressed  his  private  opinion  on  the  subject,  he   found  himself 
opposed  by  his  colleague.     Fiee  education  found  two  thorough- 
going advocates  in  Professor  Anthony  of  Plymouth,  who  would 
have   the   local   authority  supply  free   secondary   schools   "  on 
"  the  lines  of  the  school  board  sys^tem,"(i2)  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  ^")  ^^^^^ 
Sharpe,  who  demanded  it  mainly  in  the  interests  of  poor  profes- 
sional men,  but  thought  that  all  who  claimed  remission  of  fees 
should  receive  it.     He  admitted  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
anywhere,  and  expressed  his  own  preference  for  a  completely  free 
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sy8tem.(^)  Another  witness  accepted  the  principle,  but  thought 
it  could  not  be  carried  further  in  this  generation  than  the  stage 
now  reached  by  higher  grade  elementary  8chools.(^)  But  here- 
we  may  note  that  not  only  are  these  schools,  with  only  one  or 
two  exceptions,  still  charging  fees,  but  some  of  our  witnesses^ 
who  were  especially  interested  in  their  development,  tiiink  they 
should  continue  to  do  so,  and  state  that  the  action  of  the 
Education  Department  in  refusing  to  sanction  fees  in  new 
schools  of  this  class  has  produced  a  good  deal  of  local  friction.(^) 

97.  Some  partial  measure  of  free  education,  quite  distinct  in 
principle  from  tliat  which  might  be  attained  by  a  scholarship 
system,  however  liberal,  received  rather  more  support.  Mr.  Fitch, 
though  he  considered  that  the  restriction  of  free  places  to  children 
of  special  merit  was  right  in  principle,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
free  education  was  nevertheless  a  legitimate  object  on  which  to 
spend  local  or  national  funds  if  the  nation  or  locality  were  disposed 
to  tax  itself  for  the  purpose,  and  he  saw  no  objection  to  localities 
being  allowed  to  do  so  if  they  wished.  (*)  Sir  George  Kekewich 
seemed  to  share  this  view.(*)  Another  interesting  suggestion 
was  that  parents  should  be  entitled  to  exactly  as  much  and  no 
more  help  from  the  State  for  the  education  of  their  children  in 
secondary,  as  they  are  in  elementary  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
State  should  in  every  case  be  ready  to  provide  the  buildings,  and 
to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school,  the  "  amount 
"  per  head  which  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  children  in  the 
*'  elementary  schools,"  leaving  the  parent  to  provide  the  balance. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  meet  the  grievance  of  a  large  class  of  tax*> 
payers  and  ratepayers  who  have  at  present  to  pay  for  schools 
from  which  they  derive  no  direct  benefit.(®)  But  the  implied 
theory  that  everyone  is  to  receive  a  direct  return  for  what  he  pays 
in  rates  and  taxes  is  hardly  admissible,  and  the  proposal  appears 
to  involve  the  further  assumption  that  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  are  matters  of  equal  importance  for  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  community.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  the 
proposal  would  be  only  to  do  generally  what  endowments  are 
already  doing  in  favoured  localities,  but  as  the  Bishop  of  London 
pointed  out,(^;  in  the  one  case  the  money  is  given  freely  while 
in  the  other  it  is  taken  compulsorily  from  many  who  decidedly 
object  to  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax.  Two  of  our  witnesses 
who  were  specially  representative  of  the  wage-earning  class  had 
each  his  own  limitation  to  suggest.  Mr.  Halstead  admitted 
readily  the  force  of  the  argument  that  it  would  be  wasteful  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  Ho  proposed  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  fixing  a  limit  of  income — he  suggested  300i. — ^as 
the  dividing  line  between  those  entitled  to  free  Secondary 
Education  and  those  required  to  pay  fees.(®)  Mr.  Steward 
would  adopt  an  age  limit,  18  years,  up  to  which  no  fees  should 
be  required.  (*) 

98.  In  estimating  the  value  of  these  suggestions,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  the  severe  pressure  in  many  localities  upon  the 
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poorer  inhabitants,  and  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  of 
giving  opportunity  to  intellectual  ability  to  rise,  have  accus- 
tomed the  community  to  the  establishment  on  a  large  scale  of  a 
system  of  scholarships,  in  spite  of  those  consideiTitions  of  parental 
responsibility,  which  are  often  urged  as  a  principal  argument 
against  free  education.  This  responsibility  may  be  thought  to 
be  ignored  tjuite  as  much  in  the  case  of  a  clever  boy  who  gains 
a  maintenance  scholarship  as  in  that  of  a  dullard  sent  to  a  free 
school ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  a  system  of  free 
schools  would  be  saved  from  the  serious  difficulties  insepar- 
able from  the  selection  and  competition  of  promising  children. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  sense  of  injustice  which 
is  said  to  be  fostered  by  the  present  system,  whereby  many 
citizens  pay  with  great  difficulty  for  the  education  of  other 
people's  children  as  well  as  their  own,  cannot  be  otherwise 
relieved.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  a  "literary  proletariate,"  it  may  be  answered 
that  edncation  is  no  longer  confined  to  literaiy  subjects, 
but  embraces,  or  soon  will  embrace,  all  those  arts  or  crafts, 
a  careful  training  in  which  is  felt  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  "  England  is  to  retain  her  commercial  supremacy  " ;  so 
that  such  training,  though  costly  at  the  outset,  may  be  expected 
ultimately  to  bring  in  an  adequate  return  to  the  country.  This 
means  that  the  curriculum  of  subjects  has  been  greatly 
widened ;  hence,  the  larger  will  be  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  who  will  show  special  aptitude  in  one  or  other  of 
them,  the  larger  therefore  will  be  the  number  of  children  to 
whom  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  the  best  available  training, 
and  fls  this  per-centage  increases,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  exclude  the  remainder  from  the  benefits  of  free  education. 

99.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  be  reminded  ^^JSSnp^m 
that  the  greater  the  provision  for  free  education  made  by  the  Bduc^tiow. 
State,  the  greater  will  be  the  check  applied  to  private  munifi- 
cence. Hitherto,  so  it  will  be  said,  great  benefits  have  accrued 
to  the  country  from  the  desire  of  individuals  to  found  schools 
of  a  certain  educational  complexion,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  cer- 
tain profession.  But  under  an  advanced  system  of  free  educa- 
tion, such  patriotic  spirit  would  languish  for  want  of  opportunity, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  how  far  the  movement  may 
advance  when  once  free  schools  begin  to  be  set  up. 

Our  witnesses  were,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  count  upon  a 
substantial  contribution  from  the  parent.  Many  no  doubt  weie 
influenced  by  their  sense  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  the 
taxpayer  or  the  ratepayer  to  accept  such  an  enormous  burden, 
rather  than  by  considerations  of  principle.  But  these  also 
were  forcibly  expressed  by  some,  and  probably  entertained  by 
others,  the  general  tenour  of  whose  evidence  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  press  them  on  the  subject.  With  regard  to  the  possible 
weakening  of  pai'ental  responsibility,  such  risk  as  wa43  appre- 
hended from    the    State  provision  of  primary  education,  was 
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deliberately  incurred  in  order  to  avoid  greater  and  more 
certain  evils.(^)  But  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  the 
community  by  relieving  the  parent  of  the  duty  to  provide  for 
his  child's  education^  are  supposed  to  diminish  rapidly  as  the 
kind  of  education  under  consideration  becomes  more  advanced. 
We  are  also  warned  of  the  danger  of  leading  not  the  parents 
but  the  authorities  to  fancy  that  the  number  of  children  who  can 
make  good  use  of  such  education  is  greater  than  it  really  is,  and 
that  education  is  obtained  only  in  schools,(2)  Again,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view,  it  has  been  urged  that  there  is  a  serious 
risk  that  the  establishment  of  free  secondary  schools  might  widen 
the  gap  between  what  are  called  the  great  public  schools,  such 
as  Eton  and  Rugby,  and  the  ordinary  run  of  grammar  schools  ; 
that  "  the  wealthier  classes  would  provide  education  for  them- 
(•)  8880,4754-5.  ««  sclvcs  independently  of  the  provision  made  by  the  State,  and 
"  would  beat  all  the  State  provision."(^)  But  perhaps  the 
weightiest  argument  of  all,  in  a  country  where  very  practical 
consideratioDS  are  apt  to  outweigh  tirst  principles  or  the  fear  of 
remote  consequences,  is  summed  up  in  Mr.  Roby's  emphatic 
protest  against  "  wasting  a  lot  of  public  money  by  paying  the 
"  fees  of  a  number  of  well-to-do  people  who  are  perfectly  well 
"  able  to  pay  for  their  own  children."(*) 

100.  In  conclusion  we  may  remark  that  it  has  not  been  con- 
tended that  the  making  Secondary  Education  free  will  improve 
its  quality.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  recommended  to  us  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  no  child  who  is  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  full 
course  of  school  education  should  miss  the  opportunity  by 
reason  of  poverty;  but  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  to  us  that  this  end  cannot  be  adequately  attained,  now 
and  for  some  time  to  come,  by  the  safer  method  of  a  liberal 
provision  of  scholarships.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  we 
have  received  goes  to  show  that  the  arguments  urged  against 
free  secondary  education  still  exercise  a  potent  influence — an 
influence  which  has  not  been  seriously  affected  by  recent  changes 
in  the  elementary  school  system.  Adding  to  this  the  general 
agreement  that  there  is  no  tope  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  either  from  national  or  local  sources,  we  may  say  that 
our  witnesses  generally  appeared  to  believe  that  the  desire  for 
this  measure  is  still  comparatively  small,  and  to  think  that  it 
is  scarcely  within  the  horizon  of  practical  politics. 

101.  Starting,  then,  from  the  position  that  the  normal  system 
will  be  one  of  payment  of  fees  balanced  by  a  liberal  provision  of 
scholarships,  we  are  met  by  the  question  whether  the  fee  is  to 
cover  the  whole  coat  of  the  education  or  only  a  part,  and,  if  the 
the  latter,  how  is  that  part  to  be  determined. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  cost,  our  witnesses  generally 
assumed  that  the  great  need  to  be  satisfied  was  that  of  schools 
of  what  we  have  called  tlie  second  grade,  giving  a  good  general 
education  to  children  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Headmaster's  Association,  themselves  headniast-ers  of 
flourishing  endowed  schools,  put  the  cost  per  head  of  maintaining 
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such  a  school  one  at  IOZ.,0)  the  other  at  12Z.     This  estimate  ^J).^^'-  p«>J«* 

excludes  rent  or  interest  oq  capital  for  buildings  and  provision 

for  scholarships,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  estimate  assumes 

that  the  number  of  scholars  will  be  about  300.(^)     Sir  Bemhard  (>)  Mr.  Easter. 

Samuelson  and  Mr.  Bothamley  thought  it  should  be  rather  over  ^^'^^'^^^ 

than  under   10?.(')     Miss   Beale   suggested  the  same  figure.(*)  f*)^'.^^^' 

The  Assistant  Masters'  Association  have  submitted  a  detailed 

estimate,  showing   that  12L  4s.  per  head  would   be   required 

for  a  school  of  300.O     The  Aasistant  Mistresses'  Association  ^1^^4S>£d^ 

have  also  submitted  an  estimate  giving  10{.as  the  minimum  cost  vol  i^.,  p.  558. 

per  head  in  a  school  of  250  girls,  but  this  includes  the  important 

item  of  rent.(^)     Comparing  these  estimates  with  the  actual  cost  (•)  is»om. 

in  schools  of  the  same  class,  as  to  which  we  have  trustworthy 

information,  we  find  that  the  cost  per  head  in  the  three  grammar 

schools  for  boys  of  King  Edward  VI.  foundation  at  Birmingham, 

where  the  numbers  average  about  300,  is  lOZ.  lOa. ;  (^  at  the  (^)  iw. 

Bedford  Modern   School  with    620  boys   it  is  lOZ.   13«.  ;0  at(»)6i62.: 

Parmiters  School,  London   (320   boys),  it  is  lOL  6a,  and   at 

Owen's  School,  London  (377  boys)  it  is  nearer  121.  than  11Z.(®) 

The  representative  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  speaking  from 

a  wide  experience  of  private  schools,  estimated  the  cost  at  lOL,  (»)  ia*i3U 

but  included  in  that  figure,  the  rent  of  buildings,  and,  of  course, 

the  profit  on  which  the  headmaster  lives.     The  class  of  school, 

however,   was    in   this  case  perhaps    rather  lower   than   that 

generally  tontemplated.(^®)     In  the  schools  of  the  Girls'  Public  (")  6«4r«i* 

Day   Schools  Company  the  cost,   deducting  rent,  would  seem 

to  be  nearer  13i.  thah  121.  per  head,(^^)  but  these  schools  are  (n)  2419. 

distinctly  above  the  type  to  which  the  figures  already  given 

refer. 

102.  Conclusions  as  to  the  cost  of  schools  cannot  be  drawn  cosbideba- 
from  these  figures  without  some  important  qualifications.  The  takeit  iirro 
most  important  item  in  a  school  budget  is  the  sum  required  for  the  ocouwt. 
payment  of  teachers,  and  the  scale  of  those  payments  particularly 
in  the  case  of  assistant  teachers  is  a  question  which  is  now 
exciting  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out taking  into  account  economical  and  other  considerations 
which  vary  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  Further, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  class  of  school  contemplated  above, 
there  is  room  for  considerable  difference  in  the  range  of  the 
curriculum,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  requirements  of  the  country  in 
this  respect  will  he  found  to  bo  more  modest  than  those  of  the 
great  towns  with  which  our  witnesses  on  this  subject  mainly 
concerned  themselves.  Schools  in  the  country  have  another 
important  advantage  over  those  in  the  towns  in  respect  of  out- 
goings for  rates  and  taxes.  This  item,  indeed,  introduces  a  serious 
element  of  variation  in  the  cost  of  schools  in  different  towns 
also.  On  the  o^her  hand,  the  country  school  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  seldom  having  as  large  a  number  of  scholars  as  is  required  for 
the  most  perfect  combination  of  economy  and  efficiency.  That 
number  appears  to  lie  somewhere  between  200  and  300.  Some 
interesting  figures  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  an  appendix 
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pp.m^"        to  the  evidence  of  the  Assistant  Mintresses  AssociatioD.(^)    But 

probably^  when  all  allowances  are  made,  the  mean  estimate,  as 
between  town  and  country,  of  lOL  per  head  will  not  be  very  wide 
of  the  mark  for  schools  of  moderate  size. 

E6TIXATB  OP        103.  The  need  for  schools  of  what  we  have  called  the  third 
scHooia'oF     grade  is  also  a  pressing  one,  and  there  is  no  less  difficulty  in  esti- 

Thibd  gbads.  jui^ti^g  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  In  these  schools,  even  more 
than  in  those  of  the  second  grade,  calculations  based  on  existing 
facts  are  apt  to  be  vitiated  by  the  tendency  of  the  school  to  do 
work  outside  the  limits  assigned  in  theory  to  its  grade.  There 
will  probably  be  a  marked  difference  as  regards  expense  between 
schools  in  towns  and  in  the  country,  but  even  in  the  country 
the  advance  in  the  educational  standard,  the  improvement  in 
the  elementary  schools,  and  the  demand  for  instruction  in 
science  combine  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  cost  should  be  as 
low  as  the  3{.  to  42.  a  head  contemplated  by  the  Schools  Enquiry 
Commission.  The  higher  grade  elementary  schools  which  are 
conducted  as  organised  science  schools  in  many  cases  earn  more 
than  that  in  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  alone, 
and  many  of  them  receive  in  addition  as  much  as  21.  a  head  in 
fees,  and  some  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  from  the  rates.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  think  4Z.  should  be  the  minimum  fee^ 
and  as  Ihey  usually  allow  some  portion  of  the  endowment  to  be 
applied  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  school,  they 

(•)8irG.Touiv:.  presumably  estimate  the  cost  at  a  higher  figure.(*)      From  QL 

****"**  to  7L  a  head  will  probably  not  be  an  excessive  estimate  for 

town  schools  of  this  class. 

Ora^om  AB  TO       104.  There  are  various  answers  to  the  question,  what  proportion 

OP  Cost  to  be  of  this  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  parent.(')     The  whole,  say 

RuuHTO^      some.   Subsidies  to  university  colleges  are  admissible,  so  are  those 

(•)  57«H».         to  elementary  schools,  but  subsidies  to  secondary  schools  would 

lead  to  the  extinction  of  private  schools  and  to  free  education. 

(4)  3g85.9.  Dr.    The  Bishop  of  London,(*)  adheriDg  to  the  view  of  the  Schools 

iSw.  w|^^"*  Enquiry  Commission,  thinks  that  public  funds  should  not  be 

7Cr.nuioe,  n\m,  drawn  upon  for  more  than  buildings,  scholarships,  and  inspection. 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  cherished  the  same  ideal^ 
though  their  ex[;erience  has  taught  them  to  regard  it  rather  as 
a  counsel  of  perfection.     It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Commis* 

(»)267,2&7.         sioners,  says  Sir  G.  Young,(*)  to  let  endowments  be  spent  on 

the  reduction  of  fees.  They  apply  them  in  the  first  place  to 
buildings,  secondly  to  improvements  and  appliances,  thirdly  to 
scholarehips,  and  only  where  there  is  still  a  considerable  surplus 
to  fees.  And  in  many  cases  this  policy  has  been  carried  out. 
Thus,  the  cost  per  head  at  Manchester  Grammar  School  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Roby  to  be  13i.  12«. ;  this  is  nearly  covered  by  the  fee 
of  121,  128.,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  endowment  goes  in 

(«)  10,740-2.        scholarships.(*)     But  where  the  endowments  were  large,  local 
n  821-2,  opinion  has  been  generally  too  strong  for  the  Commissioners,^ 

and  this  has  been  especially  the  case  where  the  endowments 
had,  before  they  took  action,  been  applied  in  giving  gratuitous 
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education.     The  great  foundations  at  Birmingham  and  Bedford 

are  prominent  examples.     At  Birmingham,  in  spite  of  the  fact 

that  about  one-third  of  the  places  in  the  school  are  made  free 

by  means  of  scholarships,  the  fee  for  the  rest  of  the  pupils  is 

less  than  one-third  of  the  cost  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  less 

than  one-half  of  the  cost  in  the  high  8chools.(^)     At  Bedford  o)  174B,  1766- 

the  proportion  of   fee   to   cost  in  the  First  Grade   Qrammar  ^" 

School  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  Birmingham  High  School, 

and  in  the  Modern  School  so  much  of  the  endowment  goes  in 

reduction  of   fees  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  adequate 

provision  for  the  payment  of  the  staff.(^  (>)  6i4i2-«,6i4»- 

The  more  common  view  among  those  of  our  witnesses  who  "• 
wished  to  see  fees  charged,  was  that  some  mean  should  be  taken 
between  the  view  that  the  parent  should  pay  nothing  and  the 
view  that  he  should  pay  for  all  but  the  buildings.^     There  is,  g^'"  ^'^^• 
80  they  seemed  to  think,  a  class  of  people  who  ought  to  have 
Secondary  Education  for  their  children,  and  cannot  be  expected  ^^^j^*^®"^* 
to  pay  the  whole  price.(*)     Two  witnesses  suggested  that  the  Botiuwaiey, 
parent  should  not  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  one  third.(^)  8amueiaon.6ae5. 
But  the  degree  in  which  they  should  be  helped  must  vary  to  ^Jb^iJeSf^ 
some  extent  in  different  localities,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  (■)Hr. 
most  serious  duties  of  the  Local  Authority  to  give  due  weight  m^w^i^^ 
to  the  local    or    other,  considerations   affecting    the  problem.     * 
They   must  take   account   of  the  means  of  the  majority   of 
those  who  are  likely  to  use  the  school.     In  schools  of  the  less 
advanced  type   the  problem  has,  no  doubt,  been  affected,  as 
Dr.  Perdval  points  out,(®)  by   the  gift  of  free   education   in  (•>  15,855. 
elementary  schools,  nor  in  many  districts  can  the  traditionary 
use  of  endowments   to  cheapen  education  to   the    parent  be 
ignored.     But,  above  all  things,  the  school  must  be  efficient,  and 
when  the  cost  has  been  estimated,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Local 
Authority  to   see   that   efficiency  is   not  sacrificed  in  order  to 
cheapen  Uie  cost  of  education  to  the  parent. 


F. — ^The  Teachers. 

105.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  position  of  the  ^JJ^iSSriS^ 
teacher  has  sensibly  improved.  The  report  of  the  Schools  0*  Tbachbbb. 
Enquiry  Commission,  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  the  developments  in  scientific  training,  the  labours  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  and  the  extension  of  university  influence, 
have  all  helped  to  kindle  a  new  interest  in  educational  questions 
and  have  caused  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  be  viewed  by  the 
public  with  an  ever-growing  sympathy  and  respect.  Nor  have 
other  chemges  operated  less  powerfvdly  in  the  same  direction. 
The  new  opportunities  for  the  ^ucation  of  women,  the  increasing 
proportion  of  graduate  teachers  in  all  grades  of  school,  and  the 
efforts  of  educational  societies  have  worked  almost  a  revolution 
in  the  status  of  the  teacher,  and  have  given  a  higher  tone  and 
dignity  to  the  whole  profession. 
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But^  though  great  improvements  have  been  accomplished^ 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Several  of  our  witnesses  were 
disposed  to  think  that  in  some  respects  the  status  of  teachers 
still  fell  short  of  that  enjoyed  by  the  other  professions.^) 
Another  contrasted  the  somewLat  frigid  attitude  of  the  English 
teacher  towards  educational  theories  with  the  sincere  though 
often  crude  enthusiasm  of  the  American.(*)  And  throughout 
our  enquiry,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  lack  of  unity  between 
teachers  in  different  types  of  schools,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  remove  it,  still 
remains  a  weakness  of  English  as  compared  with  American 
education.  (') 

lOG.  There  are  some,  therefore,  who  percei^  ing  the  excellent 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  efforts  to  consolidate  the 
teaching  profession—^  movement  in  which  the  College  of 
Preceptors  was  the  pioneer — ^would  push  professional  organisa- 
tion to  a  still  further  point.  The  ideal  of  one  of  our  witnesses(*) 
was  that  "the  teaching  profession  should  in  the  future  be  a 
"  self-governing  profession,  on  a  level  with  law  and  medicine. 
'•'  Law  is  governed  by  a  council  elected  by  itself:  .  .  .  and 
*'  I   should  look  for  a  time  when   educationalists   would  be 

sujfficiently  homogeneous  to  elect  a  council  to  be  entnisted 

with  their  own  government."  On  the  other  hand,  such 
proposals  as  these  did  not  meet  with  genera]  favour,  there  being 
divers  objections  to  any  attempt  to  turn  the  teaching  profession 
into  a  close  corporation.  One  witness  emphasised  this  danger, 
believing  that  "  the  system  of  registration  is  being  carried  too 

far.     We  have  registration  of  architects ;  we  have  registration 

of  patent  agents ;  we  have  registration  of  accountants ;  and 
"  these  various  bodies  arc  becoming,  to  a  very  great  extent, 

holders  of  monopolies,  in  some  cases  exercising  their  privileges 

not  altogether  to  the  public  advantage. "(^) 

107.  The  fact  is  that  the  body  of  teachers  must  necessarily 
occupy  a  somewhat  anomalous  position  in  the  economy  of  national 
life.  The  service  which  they  render  is  one  over  which  the  State 
must  in  self-defence  retain  effective  oversight ;  the  provision  of 
teaching  and  the  conduct  of  education  cannot  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  alone.(®)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand^  do  the  teachers 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Government  as  does  the  Civil 
Service.  Education  is  a  thing  too  intimately  concerned  with 
individual  preference  and  private  life  for  it  to  be  desirable  to 
throw  the  whole  of  it  under  Goveniment  control.  It  needs 
organisation,  but  it  would  be  destroyed  by  uniformity ;  it  is 
stimulated  by  inspection,  but  it  could  be  crushed  by  a  code* 
In  the  public  service,  where  the  chief  object  is  adminis- 
trative efficiency,  the  individual  officer  is  necessarily  sub- 
ordinate :  in  education,  where  a  chief  object  is  the  discovery 
of  more  perfect  methods  of  teaching,  the  individual  teacher  must 
be  left  comparatively  free.  Every  good  teacher  is  a  discoverer, 
and,  in  order  to  make  discoveries,  he  must  have  liberty  of 
experiment. 
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The  exceptional  position  therefore  of  the  body  of  tes/chers  in 
the  State  involves  a  double  treatment  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  On  the  one  hand,  their  professional 
organisation  needs  strengthening  and  amendment,  chiefly  because 
in  no  other  learned  occupation  is  the  line  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  labour  more  difficult  to  draw.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
growing  complexity  of  national  life,  the  position  of  the  teacher 
must  always  stand  in  need  of  readjustment  to  the  organisation  of 
central  and  of  local  government.  Here  new  difficulties  and  perils 
arise.  "  How  ought  the  State  to  deal  with  teachers  ?  Should 
"  they  be  considered  as  skilled  workmen  engaged  in  work 
"  requiring  consummate  skill,  who  understand  their  work,  and 
"  are  ready  to  do  it ;  or,  as  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  a 
"  higher  authority  that  understands  the  work  which  they 
"  merely  execute  as  instruments  ?  If  so,  who  are  these  autho- 
"  rities  that  understand  complicated  work  which  they  have 
"  never  done  f  "(0  ^^  ^^  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  j[»)  Thnng. 
Bishop  of  Durham  addressed  to  us  the  warning  *'  that  any  vn^cioP^ 
"  regulations  which  impair  the  freedom  and  individuality  of  ^"^***"^'"p-^** 
"  the  teacher  will,  just  so  far,  prove  to  be  destructive  of  that 
"  force   which   has   hitherto   been    most   effective    in  forming  i!)  ?*™?-of 

_,,,,_  ,,,,.  o  Bishop  of 

"  English  character.  (^)  Durham,  Voi.  v. 

108.  That  there  is  real  danger  of  injury  to  education  through     ^oo^^Jcn^ 
the  over-repression  of  the  teacher  is  evident  from  the  experi-  istbrperewcb 

X  X  WITH  JjIBKRinr 

ence  of  France,  where  efforts  are   now  being  made  to  restore    op  tbacher. 
his   freedom,  and  from   that  of   Germany,  in  which  country, 
though  it  was   in   the   first  half   of    the    century   the  great 
source  of   educational  ideas,  Froebel  and  Herbart  had,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  strict  establishment  of   school    systems,   few 
successors — ^the  kindergarten,  for  example,  having  at  one  time 
been  banished  from  Pnissia,  because  the  Prussian  authorities  did 
not  approvje  of  it.(')     Educational  progress  generally  comes,  in  !^^^^-  ^S^^^' 
the  first  instance,  through  the  originality  and   experiments  of 
individual  teachers.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  much  that  is 
best  in  our  public  secondary  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in 
matters    affecting    curriculum    and  the  choice   of    educational 
methods,  almost  absolute  freedom  has  traditionally  been  left 
to  experienced  teachers.      Some  of  our  witnesses  have  also  laid 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  enthusiastic  teachers  have  taken  to 
private  schools  because  of  the  great  freedom  which  these  schools 
afford  for  experiments  ;(*)  that  Kindergarten  methods  were  first  {*)  The  Bishop 
introduced  into  England  by  private  effort ;  and  that  thus  what  SajT^-^T!- 
may  prove  to  be  an  almost   revolutionary   change  in  English 
methods  of  teaching  first  entered  the  national  system  of  educa- 
tion through  the  channel   of  private   initiative.(*)       Milton's  (»)  Mr.stoir, 
scheme  of    education  was   the  result  of    his    experiments  in  BiSira/9m 
"  his  wonder-working  academy  in  Aldersgate  Street."    Andrew  ^®]S!wJmeii. 
Bell    and    Joseph    Lancaster    both    developed    their    systems  ™*  ^^  p*  ^*' 
in  little   schools  in  private  houses.     Individual  teachers  start 
reforms,  it  is   for  public  authority  to  adopt  and  to  generalise 
them.    But  the  proper  liberty  of  the  teacher  does  not  necessarily 
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involve  free   scope   for  ignorant  imposture.      It  is  possible  so 
'  to  order  the  conditions  of  educational  life  as  to  secure  at  once 

the  freedom  of  the  teacher  and  the  protection  of  the  public  ;  and 
reform  in  this  direction  seems  to  involve  the  registration  of 
those  qualified  to  teach,  their  preparative  training,  and  the 
provision  in  all  schools  under  public  management  of  salaries 
on  a  scale  calculated  to  draw  ability  and  trained  skill  into  work, 
on  the  excellent  performance  of  ^which  national  welfare  largely 
depends. 

I. — Registration  of  Teachers. 

AoBBBMBiTT  A8  109.  Upon  no  subject,  of  all  those  on  which  we  have  taken  e  vi- 
AKD  AiS^op  dence  or  received  memoranda,  was  there  more  general  agreement 
EBGi8TBi.Tiojr.  than  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  measure  for  the  registration  of 
teachers.  The  demand  has  come  from  all  the  associations  of 
teachers  alike ;  from  the  Headmasters'  Conference ;  from  the 
four  several  Associations  of  Head  and  Assistant  Masters  and 
Mistresses ;  from  the  Teachers'  Guild,  the  College  of  Preceptors 
and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers ;  from  the  Private  Schools 
Association,  and  from  the  Association  of  Headmasters  ot  Prepara- 
tory Schools.  And  the  representations  thus  made  to  us  by  the 
societies  which  speak  on  behalf  of  different  parts  of  the  teaching 
profession,  have  been  fully  endorsed  by  individual  witnesses 
addressing  us  from  the  most  varied  experience  and  from  widely 
diflFerent  points  of  view — by  Dr.  Percival,  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
Mr.  Vardy,  and  Mr.  Fitch ;  by  Professor  Laurie,  Canon  Daniel, 
ffr°i^..™i«^dMr  Sharpe.i  .     ,    .     ,. 

MiM  Hughes*  The  chief  purpose  for  which  reo:istration   is   desired  is  the 

memonndafrom  exclusion  OT  discouragement  of  incompetent  persons  rrom  the 
Mr!  steJwrtI*''*''  business  of  teaching.  By  requiring  evidence  of  intellectual 
i^'.SooS^'  attainment  and  of  trained  power  to  teach,  a  system  of  registra- 
aSfito? crSc  *^^^  would,  it  is  held,  shut  out  the  charlatans,  and  impostors 
in  Vol.  V.       '   who  now  prey  upon  the  credulous  portions  of  the  public.(2)    Any 

^oma'^'iaSw-'  P^^®°*  ^^^  ^^^  *'^®  trouble  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the 
60.      '  register  would  have  only  himself  to  blame  if  he  were  misled 

by  the  "  bogus  "  degrees  which  are  occasionally  paraded  on  pro- 

0)  Cf.Miis        spectuses.^^)     The   register  would  helj)   him   in   the  choice   of 

°°^'  teachers.       Its     establishment,    by    recognising    the    teaching 

profession,   would    raise    its    qualifications    and    improve    its 

(*)Mr.Mont-      tone.(*)   It  would   stimulate  the   imperfectly  quilified  teacher 

gomeiy,  is.90d.     ^^^   ^^^-^    further    qualification,   and   in    particular    to    secure 

(»)  Mr.  Pinches,  degrees  or  diplomas  certifying  professional  attainment.(^)  It 
rTii  ach  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  registered  teachers 
mondfiiel  "  would  form  a  constituency  which  could  be  readily  consulted  on 
S[7.^^o!^fD.  educational  questions ;  and  that  the  register  itself  might  serve 
^TlLuhSi      ^  ^^  electoral  roll.(®) 

"OTDioranda,  HQ.  There  was  general  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the 

opnrioirs  as  to  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  pro- 
^^^5oR^^^^^*  visions  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Bills,  that  the  Educational 
BB0I8TRATI01T.  Couucil  should  have  power  to  determine  what  degrees  or  certi- 
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ficates  of  attainment  and  skill  should  be  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  registration.     No  less  general  was  the  agreement  that  the 
qualification  should  include  evidence  of  general  attainments,  and 
a  certificate  or  diploma  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education.(*)      Against  cwx^pting  (except  as  a  iJiiffij^^^, 
merely  transitional    measure)   a    university  degree    alone    as  i2,779,Ut. 
qualifying  for  registration    one  of  those  whom  we   consulted  iSjfit^iva, 
spoke  in  the  strongest  tenns.     He  thought  it  would   be   " a  mn^^mf^^' 
"  disastrous  mistake ;  in  the  higher  secondary  schools  it  would  fo^ar^mema!'*** 
"  leave  things  exactly  as  they  are,  i.e.,  the  teachei-s  would  not  rmdafrom. 
"  be  trained  at  all.     It  would  saddle  the  schools  with  the  same  MinLawrenoe, 
**  number  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  of  teachers  who  begin  by  Sl^i?!^'pre- 
"  being  incompetent,  and  learn  their  business  at  the  expense  of  ^yf^  schoou 
"  the  boys ;  and  it  would  give  explicit  support  to  the  baseless 
"  theory  that  a  graduate,  as  such,  is  a  superior  person,  who  can 
"  teach  by  the  light  of  nature  without  having  learnt  how  to 
"  do  it."(^     Another  writer,  pointing  out  that  the  system  of  I'J^  Mr.  Arthur 
university  examination  for  the  B.A  degree  is  not  "  perfectly  memowndum, 
"  adapted  to  test  and  attest  the  qualification  of  teachers   for  ^°''^' 
"  secondary  schools,''  maintained  that  "  it  would  be  a  decided 
"  advantage  to  education  that  the  universities  should  be  made 
"  to  say  how  far  the  recipient  of  the  B.A.  degree  by  examina- 
"  tion  is  intended   to  be  certified  as  a  qualified  teacher  of  the 
"  subjects  in  which  he  has  been  examined,  i.e,,  qualified,  so  far 
"  as  knowledge  is  concerned.     In  such  a  case/'  he  thought,  "  the 
*'  certification  of  tte    university   might  be   accepted   without 
"  question — ^reliance  being  placed  on  the  academic  conscience, 
"  assisted  by  free  criticism  from  the  outside,  but  it  would  not  be 
"  an  undue  interference  to  compel  it  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
"  explaining   the   meaning — for    educational  purposes — of  its 
''  symbolic  pronouncements."(^j     Some  of  our  witnesses  main-  (.i)  Professor  h. 
tained  that  the  requirement  as  to  intellectual  qualifications  should  m2^**^vo1.  v 
ultimately  not  be  lower  tlian  a  university  degree,(*)  or  a  certifi-  and  Bxtmct  from 
cate  awarded  by  some  body  recognised  for  that  pui^pose  by  the  MniL^nioid, 
Educational  Council,  and  accepted  by  it  as  satisfactoiy.  To  show  ^i)*Mr!Martm, 
how  easily  such  a  requirement  might  be  enforced,  evidence  was  i8,w8. 
given  by  them  to  the  efiect  that,  of  the  assistant  masters  now  em- 
ployed in  465  public  secondary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  63 
per  cent,  are  graduates.(*)     Others,  again,  preferred  that  the    .      isoos-o 
certificate  of  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
should  also  bear  the  imprimaiur  of  a  university.(®)     In  regard  ,gj  ^  ^^^ 
however,  to  the  requirement  of  evidence  of  practical  skill,  some  2022. 
of  our  witnesses  held  that  a  diploma  in  the  art  and  theory  of 
education  would  not  be  suflicient,  and  that  the  candidate  should 
obtain  some  practical  experience  in  school  before  his  definitive 
registration  was  allowed.(^)     A  similar  view  is  propounded  in  (7)  Mr.Martiu, 
the  draft  scheme  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  the  Conference  i'*^"* 
of  Headmasters.     They  suggest  that  "  for  registration,  evidence 
"  of  teaching  capacity   and  professional  knowledge  should  be 
"  required,  but  a  probationer  should  be  allowed  to  teach  for  a 
"  limited  period  on  giving  evidence  of  sufficient  attainments,  as 

e    88429.  N 
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"  attested  by  a  degree  or  other  recognised  examination.  The 
"  test  of  teacliing  capacity  should  include  the  testimony  of 
*•  the  authorities  of  a  school  where  the  probationer  has  taught 
"  as  well  as  the  certificate  of  a  recognised  examining  body.'XO 
This  suggestion  is  compatible  with  Mr.  Sidgwick's  view  that 
the  training  of  teachers  should  consist  of  three  things:  (1) 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education ;  (2)  instruction 
in  the  practice ;  and  (3)  apprentice8hip.(*) 

Whatever  regulations,  however,  weie  imposed,  hard  cases 
might  occasionally  arise.  An  excellent  teacher,  of  whose 
professional  ability  there  could  be  no  dispute,  might  yet  be 
unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  produce  a  formal  proof  of 
intellectual  attainment.^)  The  general  sense  of  our  evidence 
is  that  some  powers  of  discrimination  should  be  given  to  the 
Educational  Council. 

111.  The  question  of  making  registration  compulsory  had  en- 
gaged the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  witnesses.     In  the  Teachers' 
Registration  and  the  Secondary  School  Teachers'  Registration 
Bills   it  was  provided  inter  alia  that,  after  a  certain  date, 
unregistered  teachers  were  to  be  disabled  from  recovering  their 
salaries  or  fees  by  process  of   law.     It  has  been  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  penalty  would  be  between  honourable  persons 
inoperativci  and  in  other  cases  an  incentive  to  f raud.(^)    And  the 
proposal  entails  the  still  more  serious  difficulty  that,  were  such 
legal    disability    imposed  on  all  non-registered  teachers,  the 
Educational   Council   would  find   itself  practically  forced    to 
prevent  unmerited    hardship    by   lowering    the   standard    of 
registration.     To  do  this  would  be  to  defeat  the  primary  object 
of  the  measure.     It  would  indeed  make  bad  worse  by  giving 
a    State  guarantee   to   comparative  inefficiency.      If,   on    the 
other   hand,   this   particular  disability   were   not   attached  to 
non-registration,   the   Educational    Council   would   be   free   to 
keep  its  standard  high  from  the  first,  and  thus  to  give  distinction 
to  the  privilege   of  admission  to  the   register.      There    was, 
however,  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses  that 
registration  should  be  made  practically  compulsory.(*)     Such  a 
result  would  be  indirectly,  but  hardly  less  effectually,  secured 
by  the  method  proposed  by  the  Headmasters' Conference,  viz., 
that  "  after  a  reasonable  time  no  unregistered  person  should  be 
"  competent  to  hold  office  in  any  registered  school."(®)    And,  as  it 
is  more  important  (hat  the  standard  of  the  register  be  high  than 
that  the  legal  consequences  of  non-registration  should  be  serious 
even  this  provision  might  appear  somewhat  too  stringent  if  not 
limited  to  cases  of  new  appointment. 

112.  As  to  the  basis  of  the  register  there  was  sharp  difference 
of  view.  Some  witnesses  wished  to  include  in  one  register  all 
teachers  who  could  produce  the  reqliired  qualification;  others 
however,  declared  that  registration  was  required  only  for 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  the  objects  of  registration  being 
already  secured  for  teachers  working  in  elementary  schools  by 
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arrangements  of  the  Education  Department.     Hence  the  latter 
witnesses  protested  emphatically  against  the  ada)ission  to  the 
new  register   of  any  certificated   teachers   engaged   in    public 
elementary   schools.(*)     Those   who  took  tliis  more   exclusive  (MForerciu- 
attitude  urged  that/ in   any    election  on  a  common    register,  plJJjhJI'inmip 
the  teachers  in  elementary  would  swamp   those   in   secondaiy  §?^ESwn*Md 
schools,  the  latter  being  less  united  and  therefore,  for  electoral  JJj^.^^l^' 
purposes,    comparatively  weak.(*)     They  also    dwelt  on    the  Memo,  from 
arguments  that  the  spheres  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  inctuSn^^iiS*. 
tion  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate ;  that,  as  a  secondary  g^i5I5!*^b^ 
school  teacher,  much  as  he  would  often  like  to  do  so,  cannot  at  iJS^Vftii^'toie- 
will  enter  into  certificated  service  in  a  public  elementary  school,  Mi  Lumty. 
an   elementary  school  teacher  would  be  unfairly  favoured  if,  i2,7so2Vto^*' 
preserving  his  own  territory  for  his  own  exclusive  use,  he  was  uduSun^^Sn. 
free  to  make  excursions  at  pleasure  into  the  field  of  Secondary  j^^^^ium^' 
Education,    and  finally  that,   when  this    partial    registration  JJ^^'jg^''* 
became  soundly    established,   the    method  might  be  extended  Min  j^icund 
downwards  so  as  to  make  registration  take  the  place  of  certi-  anTMema  a^' 
fication.     The  rejoinder  of  those  who  desire  that  employment  Mii^Liwn^oS* 
in  a  public  elementary  school  should  form  no  bar  to  registration,  ^^^'  ^* 
was  that  one  of  the  causes  of  weakness  in  English  education  is  nonsast^^ 
the  social  estrangement  between  different  grades  of  teachers ;  tewhS? to 
that  the  middle  wall  of  partition  should  be  broken  down^  and  Jf^^f^"*^ 
facilities  pven  for  good  teachers  to  pass,  as  the  case  may  be,  J^P^^'^Q* 
from  secondary  to  elementary,  from  elementary  to  secondary,  7401-4, 13385.* 
schools ;  that  the  present  separation  between  elementary  and  Slti^tTS^at 
secondary  instruction  has  its  roots,  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  Si^d^)fliimber 
but  in  the  diversity  of  administrative  regulations  which  can  be  Jj^'^^y 
more  easily  reformed  by  a  united  profession  than  by  one  divided  EnKiand^and 
into   sections ;  that  distinctions   between  teachers  in  different  dud7£ftructon 
grades  of  schools  are  artificial  and  uni-eal,  save  only  as  they  wtstSd  <Sw» 
correspond    to   differences  in   intellectual  attainment  or    pro-  Sthei^SedL- 
fessional  competence ;  that  a  register  which  drew  a  line  between  qaaufled  for 
secondary  and  elementary   schools,  irrespective  of  the   attain-  ^^^  **  *°"' 
ments  or  aptitude  of    the  teachers  engaged  in  them,   would 
include  many  who  should  be  shut  out,  and  shut  Out  many  who 
would  satisfy  any  reasonable  test  of  mental  qualification  or  of 
technical  skill ;  that  the  simple  policy  of  having  one  register  for 
all  duly  qualified  teachers  is  also  the  sound  one ;  that  any  other 
plan  would  fail  to  achieve  its  fundamental  object  of  marking    diffbbbitcb 
off  the  skilled  teacher  from  the  unskDled.  ^o  IScto." 

mv-         i.fl.  «...  •  n   1  ft  8TAKCE8  WHICH 

Ihis  aifterence  of  opimon  is,  as  is  well  known,  one  of  long  have  cha^obd. 
standing.     It  has  become  almost  a  traditional  dispute.(^     It  has  o^^hS^^^ 
helped  to  delay  lesfi station  and  has  prevented  the  teaching  pro-  Committee  on 

£       '       r  T   •  V    X  t^L-  •    i.  J.      j.®-r     •!     Teachers' Eeid»- 

lession  Irom  reausmg  what  seems — this  one  point  apart — to  be  its  tration  and^ 
undivided  aim.     Unless,  therefore,  some  via  media  of  compro-  Biir^.*^*The 
mise  can  be  found,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  two  parties,  though  tS!?"o?the"' 
both  desiring  registration,  must  remain  in  the  position  of  stale  g©|j«t  Committee 
mate.     It  is  consequently  much  to  be  wished  that  a  way  may  be  be  ambimous!* 
found  to  compose  this  difference.     To  some  extent,  indeed,  it  is  sw^^iS-?^^" 

^  Chiprod.76«. 
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oMhe  moTCment  ft<linitted  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  changed  the  position  of 
forregirtration,  affairs  and,  by  altering  the  outlook,  has  opened  the  way  to  & 
7«B4^«eq  *siid '  settlement  of  the  dispute.  When  registration  was  first  proposed 
in?t&^?'Report)  in  1860 — and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  pioneers  in  the 
Mr.  Hodgson,  29.  movement  Were  those  who  still  desire  to  limit  the  register  to 

teachers  in  secondary  schools — it  was  conceived  by  its  promoters 
that  the  registration  council  would  be  the  starting  point  for 
the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.  They  wanted  ta 
know  the  facts  ;  and  the  machinery  of  registration  would,  they 
0)Mr. Pinches,  thought,  make  it  possible  to  collect  them.(^)  Obviously,  there- 
fore, there  were  practical  reasons  why  the  register  should  then 
be  confined  to  teachers  actually  engaged  in  secondary  schools. 
To  include  others  would  have  been  to  embarrass  the  council  with 
a  mass  of  irrelevant  information.  So  far  as  knowing  the  exact 
numbers  of  teachers  working  in  secondary  schools  was  concerned, 
they  would  liave  been  very  little  the  wiser  with  a  widely 
inclusive  register  than  they  were  without  it.  But  now  the 
position  has  changed.  Registration  is  proposed,  not  as  a  single 
measure  to  come  by  itself,  but  as  a  pai*t  of  a  larger  scheme.  For 
the  collection  of  statistics  and  information  as  to  the  position  of 
schools  and  teachers  other  machinery  will  be  provided.  Regis- 
tration can  no  longer  be  cr)nsidered  as  preceding  or  preparing  the 
way  for  further  legislation,  but  as  one  factor  in  a  larger  statute 
providing  that  part  of  the  machinery  which  will  ensure 
improvement  in  the  qualification  of  the  teachers. 
SUOOE8TIOK8  Thesc  considerations  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  arrange- 
Adjustment,  ment  which  should  meet  the  views  of  both  parties  to  this  long 
dispute.  Everyone  agrees  that  the  register  should  prescribe  a 
high  level  of  qualification.  It  should  only  register  what  is 
(«)  Mr.  Fitch,  worth  registering.(*^)  To  [jitch  the  standard  low  would  be  to 
*^^**  deprive   the  register  of  its  chief  value  as  a  guide  to  the  public 

and  a£  a  stimulus  to  the  teaching  profession.  For,  if  registration 
conferred  no  distinction,  many  teachers  of  liigh  standing  would 
not  trouble  to  enter  their  names  on  the  roll,  and,  consequently, 
absence  from  the  register  would  not  necessarily  imply  in- 
feriority of  qualification.  If,  however,  the  standard  were  kept 
high,  if  admission  to  the  roll  were  granted  only  to  those 
who  pioduced  evidence  of  considerable  attainment  and  practised 
skill,  then  registration  would  be  coveted  as  a  distinction,  exclu- 
sion would  be  a  recognised  mark  of  inferiority  and  incompetence. 
The  public  would  soon  come  to  know  that,  in  seeking  registra- 
tion, a  candidate  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  that  they 
had  some  guarantee  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  those 
whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  roll.  To  the  impartial 
tests  imposed  on  candidates  for  registration,  all  teachers  would 
justly  be  admitted  without  regard  to  their  sphere  of  em- 
ployment or  place  of  previous  preparation.  Whether  a 
teacher  chose  to  work  in  a  private  or  endowed,  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  a  secondary,  school,  o^  was  engaged  by  a  private  family, 
(»)  Miis  would  be  indifferent  to  the   iregistering  authority.(^)     Its  duty 

tboiShUhaV      would    bc   to   secuTc    the   due   qualification   of   every   person 

"agiSnitpriTate 
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who  aspired   to  a  place  on  the  llsfc.      It  is  probable  that  in  gownoaau , 
every  grade  of  the  profession  some  would  prudently  shrink  from  tito^tlteSr^ 
such  an  ordeal.     It  is  certain  that  in  every  branch  of  teaching  fi2ia.uB^ 
many  would  be  found  worthy  to  challenge  it.  (T^Taw)  toS^*^ 

113.  It  was  suggested  by  some  of  our  witnesses(^)  that  the  that  -private 
register,  presumably  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  would  show    ^oj^cSSi' 
in  four  columns,  (a)  the  names  of  the  teachers,  (6 )  the  date  of    ^j^''^^^  ^^ 
registration,   (c)  their  qualification  as  regards  attainment,  and  teachcrMnanj 
(d)  their  qualification  as  regards  professional  competence.     This  ei^"™'^- 
^vould  meet  the  admitted   difiiculty   of  any   classification    by  flcations^diouid 
grade   of    school.(^)      The    latter    plan    would,  indeed,   prove  i2fk*ShS^S? 
in  practice    to  be  impossible,  because  teachers  already  pass  tte«3!not 
from  one  grade  and  kind  of  school  to  another,  and  such  trans-  beingregiatered.** 
ferences  are  likely  to   become  more   frequent,  not  rarer,   in  i^d  wS.  wS5ei. 
the  future.     Therefore,   were  classification  by   schools  adopted  12.747  and  is,78o. 
as  the  basis  of  its  arrangement,  the  register  would  need  inces-  (t)  miis  Jones 
sant   revision,  and  would  at  any  moment  be  misleading.     At  ^^l^^l' 
the  same  time,  if  classification  by  qualification  were  introduced,  Hugh«C6206. 

it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  add  to  each  teacher's  name  a 
letter  or  mark  to  show  his  or  her  rauge  of  scholastic  experience. 
Convenience  might  also  suggest  a  second  part  of  the  register  in 
which  the  same  names  would  be  arranged  in  separate  divisions 
according   to  the    special    character    of    their   qualification.^)  t^toh[*9ioi-7. 
Similarly    there    would    need    to    be     appendices     containing  and,  to  the  ' 
supplemental  lists  of  teachers  qualified  to  teach  special  subjects,  fromN.u.  t.. 
such   as  foreign  languages,  drawing,  music,  domestic  economy,    ^    •»p«322. 
gymnastics,  &a(*)  ^nSty^iSl^T 

114.  Upon  the  question  whether,  at  the  first  formation  of  a  tehpobart 
register,  all  existing  teachers  should  by  vested  right  be  admitted  ^'"ovmiohb. 
to  its    privileges,   some   diversity   of    opinion    showed    itself. 

(a.)  One  view  was  that,  in  order  to  conciliate  opposition,  all 
existing  teachers,    however   indifferently  qualified,    should   be 
allowed  to  register.      Those  who  held  this  opinion  prefeiTed  to 
hAve  the   register  complete  from  the  first,  and  to  ])urge  it  by 
degrees.  (^;      One  witness  argued  that  such  indiscriminate  ad-  ^^^^"^^ 
mission  would  do  no  harm  because  a  teacher  without  qualifi-  ijumbyandMr 
cations,   degrees,  or  anything  of  the   kind,  would  appear   on  andi3,ceo.' 
the  register,  without  anything  to  recommend  him.(^)    Another  Sam^^Bi?- 
thought   that   all    who  had    been   teaching   continuously  f or  *°***' ^***- ^• 
a  period  of,  say,  two  years,  should  be  placed  on  the  register  7054.  ^'  ^^^^* 
"  as  an  act  of  fairness  and  policy."      (6.)  A  second  view  was 
that,  as  it  is  very   desirable  to  diminLsh   anything  like   fear, 
jealousy,  or  antagonism,  there  should  be  formed  a  transitional, 
or  preliminary,  as  distinmiished  from  the  permanent,  register.  (^)  il)^Srv?«»«ivai, 

mi.  1      -xx   J      X       XV.-  1  1     i_  X-  •  Tl  1^  16.787,Mr.Marlin, 

leacners  admitted  to  this  would  have  time  ffiven  them  to  13,919;  Cf.  also 
prepare  themselves  for  the  tests  imposed  by  the  Educational  BaoawbowSiid, 
Council,  (c.)  A  third  view  was  that  proposed  by  the  Head-  SS'^hrbS^to 
masters'  Conference,  viz.,  that  existing  teachers  should  only  be  i^sJiboStwhich 
admitted  to  the  register  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  attainments,  year  -itbeoame 
not  suffering,  however,  any  legal  disability  in  case  of  their  bodySiAtregSr 
exclusion.       This    opinion,  which  had    already  received    the  S^ub^' 
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0)  €.g^  Mr. 
Fitch,  OlOi. 

(«)  Mr.  Varfly. 
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sanction  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  waa 
strongly  maintained  by  some  of  our  witnesses,(0  ^^®  ^^ 
whom(^)  stated  that  "  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  a 
"  class,  for  instance,  before  Mr.  Fitch,  and  let  him  judge 
"  whether  ho  handled  the  claas  properly  or  not."  He  would 
value  very  inuch,  he  added,  the  entry  against  his  name  in  the 
register,  showing  that  he  was  qualified  to  teach  as  well  as  that 
h3  possessed  a  university  degiee.  It  may  be  presumed  that  if 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  for,  say,  three  years,  before  the  formation  of  the  register^ 
were  entitled  to  registration  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence 
of  intellectual  acquirements  and  competence  to  teach,  the 
Educational  Council  would  exclude  very  few  existing  teachers 
possessed  of  reasonable  qualifications  and  of  long  experience.^ 

It  should  be  added  that  several  witnesses  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  formation  of  a  register  should  take  place  as 
early  as  possible  and  might  well  precede  the  organisation  of 
n!  u!T.%S? v.,  Secondaiy  Education.(*)      In  this  way,  it  was  explained,  there 

would  be  constituted  a  professional  body  whom  the  central  and 
local  authorities  could,  on  their  establishment,  consult,  from 
whom,  as  they  thought,  the  teachers'  representatives  could  be 
drawn,  and  by  whom  they  could  be  elected.  There  was  also  a 
general  disposition  among  the  witnesses  to  concur  with  the  pro- 
posals made  to  the  Select  Committee  that  a  fee  should  be  charged 
for  registration,  but  that  its  amount,  which  it  was  thought 
should  be  kei)t  as  low  as  possible,  might  properly  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  Educational  Council. 


(»)  Cf.Ciinon 
Daniel,  ISJJS. 
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Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

115.  With  two  exceptions  the  witneases  who  dealt  with  thi» 
subject  agreed  that  intending  teachers  should  prepare  for  their 
work  by  going  througli  some  course  of  special  professional 
education.  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Harrow,(*)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  such  preparation  was  not  worth  the  trouble,  expense,  and 
delay  which  it  involved.  In  his  view,  the  teacher's  natural  gifta 
8nd  character  are  so  pre-eminently  the  determining  cause  of  his 
success  that  the  addition  of  training  as  a  qualification  has  & 
value  so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  He  admitted,  indeed, 
that  he  spoke  specially  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great 
public  boarding  school,  and  thought  it  possible  that  the  value 
of  professional  education,  as  compared  with  that  of  original 
character,  might  count  for  more  in  day  schools  of  all  grades. 
Mr.   Raleigh,  who   holds  that    ";^it  is    not    the  ofl5ce    of   the 

university  to  train  men  for  teaching,  or  for  any  other  pro- 
fession,"(^)  combined  with  this  the  optimistic  view  that "  almost 
any  honours  man  will  make  a  good  teacher,  if  he  is  con- 
scientious, and  if  he  has  the  luck  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
good  headmaster." 

116.  But  the  case  for  professional  preparation  was  urged  with 
impressive  force  by  many  witnesses  who  bad  paid  considerable 
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attenti<Hi  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Sharpe,  Canon  Daniel, 
Mr.  Bamett- represent  a  very  wide  experience  of  toiining  colleges 
for  teachers  both  in  secondary  and  in  elementary  schools.  Miss 
Beale,  Miss  Hughes,  and  Miss  Woods  were  able  to  lay  before  us 
in  detail  an  account  of  the  ideals  and  methods  under  which 
women  are  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  women's 
training  coUegea  University  witne-sses  in  their  memoranda 
affirmed,  on  general  grounds,  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  Professor 
Sully  in  particular  contributed  to  the  same  eifect  the  result  of 
much  experience  as  a  lecturer  to  teachers  on  the  sciences  that 
underlie  their  subject.  Nor  did  the  witnesses  from  the  schools 
dissent :  masters  and  mistresses  were  generally  agreed,  no  less 
that  professional  preparation  is  a  proper  means  to  practical 
efficiency,  than  that  practical  efficiency  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  registration. 

An  idea  so  generally  accepted  scarcely  seemed  to  need  defence,  augumbwts 
but  its  more  ardent  advocates  were  prepared  to  expound  and 
defend  it.  "There  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  learnt  by 
"  experience,"  said  Miss  Hughe8,(^)  "  that  can  also  be  learnt  by  (O  mim  Hoghes, 
"  gaining  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  "'^^' 
"  underlie  the  art  of  education."  Tliese  sciences  are  psychology, 
logic,  and  ethics,  Regarded  more  especially  as  throwing  light  on 
the  natural  development  of  thought  and  character,  and  the  part 
which  the  educator  can  play  in  stimulating,  modifying,  or,  by 
inadvertent  ignorance,  checking  this  development.  To  learn 
by  reflection  before  experience  is  better  than  to  learn  by 
experience  merely,  because  thus  the  pupils  are  protected  from 
injuries  wrought  by  a  mere  "  'prentice  hand,"  and  also  because 
experience,  apart  from  a  thoughtful  habit  of  analysing  and 
understanding  it,  is  apt  to  degene^te  into  a  routine,  which  is  likely 
to  remain  uncriticised  so  far  as  it  -may  be  fairly  comfortable. 
Experience  may  confirm  error,  instead  of  correcting  it.  The 
problem  of  keeping  order  in  a  clas8(*)  was  frequently  referred  to  ,^*\X^?fU?t*** 
a?  an  example  of  what  preliminary  study  and  dibcipluie  can  do  mus  Hoffhea, 
to  prevent  failure  from  the  first.  It  furnishes  no  less  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  study  of  the  human  sciences  to  prevent 
the  iron-handed  pedagogue  from  imagining  that  the  silence  of 
terror  which  he  succeeds  in  inspiring  has  much  in  common  with 
the  orderliness  of  a  self-respecting  will.  The  man  who  fails  to 
keep  order  is  the  bugbear  of  the  schools,  but  the  man  who 
succeeds  in  keeping  it  by  the  wrong  means  is  as  great  a  danger. 
To  keep  order  with  "  the  least  friction  possible  "  is  to  solve  the 
problem  of  combining  freedom  with  law,  and  this  is  obviously 
a  problem  on  the  solution  of  which  philosophy  has  much  to  say, 
and  the  experienced  teacher  much  to  tell,  by  which  the  novice 
can  profit  beforehand. 

The  need  of  minimising  the  proportion  of  experience  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  children  was  insisted  upon  in  answer  to  the 
argument  against  professional  education  based  on  the  greater 
importance  of  natural  ability.     "  The  very  good  men  who  would 
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"  be  good  teachers  under  any  circumstances  were  saved  a  very 
great  deal  by  the  training  tlicy  got ;  they  did  not  make  the 
same  number  of  mistakes^  uor  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  make 

(»)  Mr.  Barnett,  "  the  same  number  of  experimeDts."(0    The  same  witness,  after 

11,153.  having  instanced  several  special  points  of  method  in  which  the 

novice  could  be  trained,  went  on  to  point  out  that  the  chief 
value  of  such  study  of  method  consists  in  the  suggestion  thus 
made  to  him,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  that  it  may  always 

(«)  Ibid.,  11,158.   i^  possible  to  discover  more  scientific  methods  of  work.(*)     Thus 

he  is  guarded  permanently  against  becoming  a  bond-slave  to 
mere  tradition.  In  short,  the  object  of  professional  education 
and,  to  a  large  extent^  its  defence,  consist,  as  the  witnesses 
conceived  it,  in  laying  the  foundations  for  building  up  in  the 
teacher  a  right  attitude  of  mind  towards  all  questions  of  teaching 
and  influence,  and  this  on  the  moral  no  less  than  on  the  intel- 
lectual side.     Even  the  teacher  s  necessary  qualities  of  sympathy 

(*)  Miss  Hagiies.  and  patience  may  be  taught,(3)  i  e.,  "  developed  under  instruction 

and  counsel,"  in  the  teacher's  novitiate. 


Course  of  Professional  Education, 

8VGOB8TIOV3        117.  Here  again  there  was  considerable  agreement  as  to  the 

TicA?couB8B.  essential  factors  of  the  teacher's  professional  education.     This 

"  should  include  a  careful  and  thorough   study   of  principles 

"  along  with  that  of   methods,  and  adequate   practice   in  the 

tfemonSdum,     "  actual  business  of  teaching.'^*)     According  to  their  personal 

Voi.v.  experience  and  natural  bent,  different  witnesses  were  disposed 

to  lay  different  degrees  of  stress  on   these  three   parts  of  the 

necessary   preparation.     Miss   Cooper    felt   that   it   was    more 

X^ias  Cooper,   important  to  8ee  to  the  theoretical  than  to  the  practical  side.(®) 

Mr.  fiarnett  emphasised   the   self-critical   habit  of  mind   and 
practical  interest  in  the  discovery  of  method  developed  by  the 
(«)Mr.  Bameit,    discipline  of  teaching  under  criticism.(^)  But  no  one  recommended 
ii,M7-8.  practice  only,  or  theory  only,  though  many  dwelt  on  the  diffi- 

culties of  securing  conditions  favourable  at  the  same  time  to 
Ootk 

The  study  oi  principles  includes  such  study  of  physiology, 
psychology,  logic,  and  ethics,  as  bears  more  especially  on 
educational  problems.  The  Jimits  of  this  study  w<ire  not  dis« 
cussed  by  the  witnesses,  but  obviously  it  has  no  definite  limit, 
and,  in  so  far  as  the  proper  life-study  of  the  teacher  is  the 
problem  of  education,  his  preparatory  studies  can  only  be 
regarded  as  laying  the  foundations  of  an  interest  to  be  after- 
wards satisfied  n:ore  fully.  As  an  educator,  he  is  called  upon 
to  study  without  ceasing  the  endless  variety  of  human  nature. 
As  an  instructor,  he  needs  to  be  master  of  logical  method  in  the 
subjects  of  knowledge  with  which  he  deals. 

With  this  study  of  the  ground  sciences  of  education  should  go 
the  consequent  s.tudy  of  methods,  both  general  and  special. 
The  witnesses   were   also   of  opinion,  and  the  custom  of  the 
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colleges  correspoads,  ihat  some  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
history  of  education.  Out  of  this  study  treated  by  a  skilful 
lecturer  there  arises,  in  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  attractive 
way,  the  philosophical  discussion  of  fundamental  questions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  object  pursued  in  all  educational  effoi-ts. 
Principles,  methods,  and  history  together  constitute  what  is 
known  as  the  theory  of  education. 

118.  By  "  practice  "  is  meant  for  the  most  part "  practical  teach-    rxlatiov  of 
'*  ing  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher ,*and  also  watching  thetcsM^her    "^fSSt^ 
**  teach."     This  includes  the  supervision  of  notes  of   lessons, 
criticism  of  the  lessons  as  given,(^)  reports  of  progress,  the  obser-  (i)Mia.Haghe§, 
vation  of  individual  children,  the  discussion  of  concrete  difficulties  wg-  •'Very 
as  they  arise  in   the  student's  experience  of  the  schools,  the  whoiigi^^the 
manngement  or  partial  management  of  a  class  continuously,  and  w^irto^^^ 
visits  to  schools  to  hoar  teachers.  ^*^" 

Apart  from  difficulties  of  execution,  to  be  considered  presently, 
there  was  a  fairly  general  presumption  in  favour  of  carrying  on 
pari  passu,  as  far  as  possible,  the  two  sides  of  tlie  teacher's 
training.     That  the  practice  should  not  precede  the  theory  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  conception  as  above  described.(*)    But  (•)  mim  Creak 
there  is  more  room  for  debate  in  determining  how  far  it  is  iugl^todreuons 
necessary  that  practice  should  not  lag  far  behind  theory  in  time.  SderJvS^.*^ 
On  this  point  Professor  Sully  is  the  most  emphatic  witness, 
speaking   for  practice  in  the  interest  of   theory  much  as  the 
teachers  speak  tor  theory  in  the  interests  of  practice.     "  The 
"  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  training  ought,  I  think,  to 
"  be  brought  as  closely  together  as  possible  in  tiTne,  and  to 
inter-penetrate  each  other."(^)     This  is  done  by  the  appeal  to  ^  ^r.  suiij 
principles  in  the  criticism  of  lessons  and  notes  of  lessons.     It  is  ^itemoimnduin, 
"  only  when  students  have   thus  clothed   the   principle  with 
"  ample  practical  illustration  that  it  acquires  a  definite  meaning ; 
^'  but  for  this  it  is  apt  to  lie  in  their  minds  as  little  more  than  a 
"  meaningless  verbal  formula."     As  thus  regarded,  the  relation 
of  theory  to  practice  is  similar  to  the  relation  of  books  and 
lectures  on  chemistry  to  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Miss  Beale,  whose  ideal  was  a  course  of  two    years,   held 
that  the  best  arrangement  is  to  attach  the  theory  to  the  practice, 
by  establishing  departments  for  the  professional   education   of 
teachers  in  connexion  with  large  schools.(*)      This  view  was 
bound  up  with   the   opinion  that  students  should   not    begin  1904-7."   ^ 
to  practice  themselves  until   they  had    made   some  progress 
in   educational    studies,    and    spent   time    in    observing   good 
teachers,  it  being   better   to    begin  by  understanding  why  a 
good  lesson   is  good  than  by  criticising   the  bad  points  of  a 
bad  one.    Contrasted  with  this  is  the  custom  of  the  Cambridge 
Training  College,  where  model  lessons  are  not  given  by  the  staff, 
on  the  ground  that  the  danger  of  blind  imitation  is  serious,(*)  (»>  sots. 
and  where  the  ideal  is  that  in  all  particulars,  the  student's  own 
mind  must  take  the  lead  in  his  training.(^)     The  student's  own  («)  nnd„4»9i 
practice,  rather  than  observation  of  another  person's  methods,  is,  *^* 
on  this  view,  even  from  the  first,  the  true  necessary  complement 
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of  the  lecture  on  theory.  The  model  lesson  corresponds  to  the 
demonstration  in  science  teaching.  Like  the  demonstration, 
however,  its  value  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  should  not,  as 
it  con,  be  overrated.  If  the  object  of  training  is  to  make  the 
teacher  scientific  in  his  work,  then  the  essential  conditions  are 
that  the  studies  of  the  lecture-room  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  student's  own  experimental  work  in  the  school,  and 
with  observation  of  similar  work  more  skilled. 

119.  For  the  length  of  the  training  course,  a  session  of  about 
30  weeks  extending  through  an  academic  year  was  claimed 
generally  for  the  teachers'  colleges,  though  two  years  would  have 
been  preferred  by  some,(*)  and  the  year  of  probation  after 
training,  suggested  by  several,(^)  and  supported  by  the 
experience  of  Germany,  goes  near  to  being  a  variant  of  this 
view.  According  to  it,  the  one  year  spent  in  ccHnbined  study 
and  practice,  as  above  described,  is  to  be  followed  by  another 
year  of  practice  with  some  supervision  under  the  actual 
conditions  of  regular  school  work. 


OB8BRTATXOK8 

Olf  EVOLIBH 

T&Aiviva 
Colleges  fob 

SECOSDiJlT 

Tbachbhs. 


Machinery  of  Professional  Education, 

120.  Opinions  under  this  head  fall  into  three  divisions,  but  in 
each  case  there  was  a  notable  absence  of  dogmatism  and  a  most 
tolerant  desire  that  different  experiments  shojuld  be  tried,  and 
every  variety  of  effort  made  in  order  to 'cover  the  ground  and 
overcome  practical  difficulties. 

a.  Colleges  for  Teachers. — The  ideal  of  the  college  for  teachers, 
as  carried  out  in  those  that  have  been  established  specially  for 
women  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  is  the  association  of  40  or 
50  students  under  the  control  of  one  educational  head,  to  attend 
lectures,  and  practice  under  collegiate  supervision  in  a  school  or 
schools.  This  is  the  experiment  that  has  been  tried  in  London 
Cheltenham,  and  elsewhere,  and,  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
university  lectures,  at  Cambridge.  Apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  best  educated  students  to  spend  another  year,  and  its 
cost,  on  professional  education,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  this 
method  has  worked  well  and  is  capable  of  groat  developments. 
The  close  association  in  collegiate  life,  of  a  group  of  persons  for 
a  limited  time,  all  intent  on  the  same  study — a  study  fraught 
witli  incitements  to  intellectual  interest  and  social  enthusiasm 
— is  in  itself  certain  to  develope  a  concrete  unity  of  thought 
and  character  corresponding  to  the  aim  proposed.  To  several 
of  our  witnesses  the  college  for  teachers  seemed  the  ideal 

The  English  colleges  for  women  teachers  send  out  annually 
over  100  women  prepared  to  teach,  exclusive  of  kindergarten 
mistresses.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  the  amount 
of  their  knowledge  equipment  there  is  great  variety  among  these 
teachers.  From  all,  at  entrance  on  the  training  course,  some 
certificate  of  knowledge  is  required,  but  the  requirement  varies 
between    wide    limits,    those  examinations    which    correspond 
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to  a  good  school  leaving  examination  standing  at  the  lower  O.i^ondon 

limit.  (^)     The  requirements  are  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  MatrteuLrtion. 

prescribed   for  admission   to   the   Cambridge   examination  for  tSmbridge  ^'^'^ 

teachers.     The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  less  qualified  at  SSmTiStioiia 

present  predominate  in  numbers  over  those  more  fully  equipped,  a  «»*  others, 

fact  which  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  difficulty  many  students 

have   in  providing  funds  for  one  year's  professional  education 

in  addition  to  a  three  or  four  years'  university  course,  and  to 

the  objection  which  more  have  to  so  large  an  expenditure  with 

«JO  uncertain  a  result.     But,  whatever  the  cause,  the   fact  is 

certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  work  that  has  been 

done,  there  is  still  a  scant  supply,  even  of  women,  who  are 

trained  and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  qualified  in  knowledge. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand  obvious  reasons  why  those  less 

qualified  in  knowledge    should  turn    to   the  teachers'  colleges 

for  the  sake  of  making  up  their  deficiencies.     It  still  remains 

to  find  means  by  which  students  of  academic  standing  shall  be 

drawn  freely  into  these  colleges ;  and  in  due  course,  no  doubt, 

the  standard  for  admission  should  be  raised  for  all. 

It  nevertheless  remains  as  a  solid,  fact(*)  satisfactory  so  far  as  (■)  5068.6io*-«, 
it  goes,  that  86  women  who  had  previously  received  a  university 
education  have  been  trained  to  teach  at  the  Cambridge  College. 
52  of  these  are  graduates  of  London,  Victoria,  or  the  Royal 
University,  Ireland :  10  have  taken  a  Cambridge  Tripos,  and  1 
the  Oxford  Examination  equivalent  to  the  degree :  the  remain- 
ing 23  have  taken  a  course  of  two  years  or  so  at  one  of  the 
women's  colleges.  This  college,  it  should  be  noticed,  ''was 
"  originally  started  to  train  those  who  had  been  graduates." 
The  86  above-mentioned  are  out  of  a  total  of  283. 

A  more  general  demand  on  the  part  of  schools  for  the  double 
qualification  would  certainly  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
possessing  it.  One  large  girls'  school,  for  example,  has  on  its  staff 
13  women  holding  certificates  as  secondary  teachers,  of  whom  9 
have  also,  with  more  or  less  dibtinction,  the  qualification  of 
university  graduates.  Out  of  14  graduates  on  that  staff  these 
9   have   the   teachers'  qualifittition.(^)      But  as  a  efeneral  rule  (*)  see  also 

'FfkhlAJi  nn  4A4-X 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  women,  like  men,  with  good  uni-  infra.  * 

versity  qualifications  can  obtain   employment  without  special 
professional  preparation. 

121.  6.  Apprenticeship  in  Schools. — ^The  primitive    form  of  ^"^J^^J^ 
apprenticeship  is  the  student-teacher  system,  still  much  used  in  pRRimcsBHii 
some  girls'  schools,  and  affording  at  least  a  partial  training  to    i5  Es^^SSd, 
many  girls  who   afterwards    become    teachers.     It    resembles 
the  pupil-teacher  system  of  the  elementaiy  schools,  differing, 
however,  in  the  superior  age  and  attainment  of  the  student 
teacher  in  the  secondary  school,  who  is  an  ex-school  giil  com- 
bining a  continuance  of  some  portion  of  her  school  studies  with 
a  certain  amount  of  teaching.     Miss  Kennedy  found  student 
teaehera  employed  in  three  fifths  of  the  public  schools,  endowed  2^^J^  yrj 
and  proprietary,  which  she  visited  in  the  West  Eiding.(*)    Mrs.  pp.  313-15, 
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fordMcripUonof  Kitchener  (^)  found  in  the  part  of  Lancashire  she  visited,  that 
SSS  sohooJ!*^'  schoohnistresses,  "  all,  without  exception,  spoke  highly  of  the 
Q  Mi^  "  student-teacher  system,  and   said  that,  provided  these  girls 

p.  S28.     *    "    "  did  not  count  as  part  of  the  school  staff  and  Uiere  ^^ere  not 

*'  too  many  of  them,  there  was  not  the  least  danger  to  the 
"  pupils  of  the  schools  where  they  were  trained."  This  approval 
of  the  student  teacher  system  was  in  contradistinction  to  expres- 
sions of  douht  or  disapproval  of  training  as  given  in  training 
colleges.  The  former  makes  of  course  no  provision  for  instrac- 
tion  in  theory,  but  there  are  those  who  think  such  instruction 
of  little  value. 

The  school  apprentice  proper  differs  from  the  student  teacher 
in  this  essential  respect,  that  he  is  giving  his  whole  time  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  already  been 
equipped  with  knowledge  of  his  subject.  The  proposal  to  train 
schoolmasters  by  apprenticeship  in  good  schools  found  favour 
with  the  Headmasters'  Conference,  as  a  proposal,  as  long  ago 
as  1873,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  systematically 
carried  into  effect  in  English  schools  for  bojs.  It  has  been  put 
on  trial  in  some  girls'  schools,  but  we  were  told  by  two  head- 
mistresses who  have  tried  it  that  their  inability  to  combine  tho 
training  of  a  few  apprentices  with  other  work  have  proved 
a  serious  drawback  to  the  experiment.  This  experience  points 
to  the  employment  of  a  mistress  or  master  of  method  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  scheme,  which  on  the  whole  cannot  be  said 
ui^-IKm''  ^  have  had  a  fair  trial  in  England  as  yet.(2)  The  desirability  of 
Di^,u,ff9(h7.      giving  it  such  a  trial  in  the  present  experimental  stage  of  the 

matter  was  recognised  by  witnesses  who  did  not  specially 
advocate  it. 

It  remains,  for  the  most  part,  still  as  an  idea  very  imperfectly 
realised,  obviously  in  need  of  development,  and  apparently  capable 
of  such  development.  The  German  system  of  "  probationers  "  who 
are  attached  for  one  }*ear  to  an  accredited  school  before  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  teachers,  may  be  taken,  however,  as  the  same  idea 
realised  in  its  simplicity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Prussia 
a  year's  training  at  a  Seminar  has  now  been  made  a  previous 
condition  of  the  probationer's  *'  Probejahr.*'  This  is  not  so  much 
the  development  of  the  probation  or  apprenticeship  system  as 
the  addition  to  it  of  something  like  the  college  for  teachers. 

srooBSTioOT        122.  Certain  of  our  witnesses  proposed  to  develope  the  appren- 
DxTSLOFKBVT.  ticcslup  systcm  in  two  ways :  (1)  by  securing  in  the  schools  the 

presence  of  a  master  or  mistress  of  method  to  take  charge  of  the 

apprentices ;   (2)  by  making  definite  provision  for  instruction  in 

the  theory  of  education.     According  to  one  scheme,  the  students 

would  be  attached  to  particular  schools  in  a  local  group,  and  in* 

struction   in  theory  added  by   attendance  on  occasion   at  one 

ind^BfcL^*™^^  centre.(^)     According  to  emother  scheme,  the  university  colleges 

Withiei  1M61.    were  to  become  the  centres,(^)  where  theory  should  be  studied 

J^JI^JjJ^^gg^''   with  a  first-rate  professor,  while  practical  experience  should  be 

aioo.  gained,  first,  as  in  Miss  Beale's  view,  by  visiting  schools  to  hear 
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teachers,  and  afterwards  by  bciiig  attached  to  special  schools 
giviQff  part  time  under  experienced  teachers.  It  was  thought 
tliat,  by  the  development  of  these  schemes,  more  variety  of  ex- 
perience could  be  gained  than  is  possible  to  the  teachers'  college 
and  its  practising  schoola  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  students  of  teachers'  colleges  do  visit  other 
schools,  and  if  th's  be  not  sufficient  it  would  be  possible  to 
remedy  the  defect  by  systematically  adding  a  period  of  such 
study  to  the  regular  course.  Miss  Cooper's  proposal,  however, 
approximates  to  the  improved  Fru&sian  practice  of  a  year's 
training  in  a  university  "  Seminar,"  followed  by  the  probationer's 
year  in  a  school.  It  is  not  far  from  coincidence  with  the  next 
proposal  ill  its  most  developed  form. 

J  23.  (c.)  Provision  of  pi^ofessional  education  by  the  universi'    aobbsmbvt 
ties, — There  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  associating  dbsirjlbSjttj 
all  methods  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  as  closely  as  ^™extbkt.^ 
possible  with  the  universities.     The  problem  of  the  direct  provi- 
sion of  such  education  by  the  older  universities  is  discussed  most 
fully  in  the  memoranda  from   members  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Lectures  on  theory  could  readily  be  provided,  and  the 
weight  of  opinion  inclined  to  the  view  that  studies  in  educational 
science,  in  order  to  be  real,  should  fonn  a  post-graduate  course.(^)  (>)  Hemonnda 
Several  were,  and,  as  we  think,  rightly,  disposed  to  consider  this  Ma|d^r'**' 
rule  absolutely  necessary.     There  is  no  room  for  professional  ^w^S^iJfoni 
studies  in  the  years  now  devoted  to  other  work  by  aspirants  to  Misajiwtuuid/ 
university  honours.  Vol  v. 

As  regards  the  provision    of  a  complete  course,   including 
practice  in  the  schools  of  the  university  town,  opinions  were 
divided.     Some  held(^)  that  the  university  should  provide  for  («)  ^Mr. 
courses  in  theory,    and  that  the  half-fledged  teachers  should  SclaonfMiST' 
then  be  scattered  to  the  schools,  where  arrangements  for  practical  Mtitiand. 
training  should  be  made^  this  being  no  concern  of  the  university 
lecturer  on  theory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge(^)  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  making  m  j6.,mp.o. 
it  somebody's  business  to  undertake  the  supervision  of  the  work  ^rowniiv, 
as  a  single  whole.     Owing  to  a  formal  request,  made  by  the 
headmasters  in   1873,  and  to  a  memorial  in  1877  addressed  to 
the  older  universities,  a  teachers'  training  syndicate  was  formed 
at  Cambridge  in  1878,  to  give  opportunities  for  teachers  to  be 
trained  mainly  on  theoretical,  partly  on  practical,  lines.     The 
university  supplied,  and  haa  ever  since  continued  to  supply, 
courses  of  lectures  on  teaching.     Appointments  to  masterships, 
however,  continued  to  be  made  independently  of  any  previous 
professional  preparation,  and  facilities  for  supplementing  the 
university  lectures  by  practical  training  in  the  schools  were  not 
forthcoming.     In  its  original  form  the  attempt  failed,  although 
the  opportunity    of   connecting  colleges  for  teachers  with    a 
university  was  speedily  utilised  on  behalf  of  women,  and  the 
university    lectures    were    made    the    starting  point  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Women. 
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w^cK'Memown-  ^^'  Arthur  Sidg wick's  proposal(*)  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
*>«•  See  also  complete  expression  of  the  idea  that  the  trainingf  of  teachers  as 
Broiminar.  Presi-  a  whole  IS  the  busmess  01  the  universities.  He  divides  training 
Oxfona,Vo1?v.*^"' into  three  parts:  (1)  instruction   in  ^he  theory  and  history  of 

education ;  (2)  instruction  in  the  practice ;  (3)  apprenticeship. 
(2)  corresponds  exactly  to  the  practical  work  in  the  training 
college  at  Cambridge.  (3)  is  a  further  stage  added  to  this: 
*'A  prolonged  period  of  trial  where  the  student  is  teaching 
**  largely  by  himself,  but  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
*•  experienced  person."  Of  these  three  parts  of  training,  *'  the 
"  two  first  might  be  taken  at  tlie  univers'ty,  and  the  third  at 
school."  For  (2)  of  course  a  practising  school  would  be  required, 
but  "  experience  shows  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain." 
p  ih„  Dr.         On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jackson (2)  proposes  that  schools  should  be 

selected  throughout  the  country  suitable  for  practice  in  its  first 
stage,  and  points  out  that  the  number  of  intending  teachers  is 
too  great  to  be  provided  for  in  Oxford  practising  schools.  To 
this  contention  the  answer  may  be  made  that  at  first  there  will 
certainly  be  no  excess  of  numbers,  that  all  the  university 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  universities,  will,  as  the  demand  increases, 
take  part  in  the  work,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  numbers  had 
better  be  faced  when  it  arises,  by  new  developments,  the  nature 
of  which  will  become  clearer  by  solving  the  problem  in  its 
limited  form  as  it  -presents  itself  now.  The  training  of  50 
students  a  year  for  five  years  in  the  best  conceivable  way 
will  make  it  easier  to  face  the  demand  of  500  at  a  later  date. 
Teachers,  like  doctors,  will  not  all  require  to  be  trained  at  the 
Universities.  Much  will  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of 
schools  and  university  colleges,  as  in  the  Birmingham  scheme 
(^iss  Cooper,    described  by  Miss  Cooper(^),  and  any  scheme  which  holds  good 

for  a  university  may  be  undertaken  also  by  a  university  college. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  steps  are  being  taken  at  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  realise  the  idea  sketched  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidgwick.  A  group  of  university  students,  under  one  master  of 
method  assisted  by  a  lecturer  on  educational  science,  would  have 
all  the  advantages  of  the  training  college,  practice  in  the 
schools  concurrently  with  study  in  the  lecture  room  being 
granted.  If  to  this  the  year  of  probation  in  a  school  can  be 
added — a  supervised,  but  not  an  unsalaried  year — all  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  most  developed  type  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  would  be  secured  also. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  has  already  done  so  much,  both 
by  its  examinations  and  its  lectures  for  teachers,  that  we  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  some  development  of  this  work  by  it 
which  will  take  practical  effect  on  young  men,  as  well  as  young 
women,  intending  to  teach. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  no  doubt  be  room  and  need  for  other 
experiments,  one  important  type  of  which  might,  in  the  absence 
of  a  univeraity  college,  be  apprenticeship  in  a  group  of  schools 
with  a  university  extension  centre  to  maintain  collegiate  unity 
of  influence,  and  provide  lectures  on  the  educational  sciences. 
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Secondary  Departments  of  Day  Training  Collece^. 

124.  An  obvious  additional  means  of  training  for  secondary  bxpSJiJJJyof 
school  teachera  is  the  use  of  the  day -training  collegps  for  elemen*      traisiho 
tary  school  teachers  attached  to  the  university  colleges  and  uni-   ei^xbntakt 
versities.      Hence  the  importance    of  deciding  whether   there     ^mm. 
is  any  reason  why  teachers  having  these  two  different  destina- 
tions shall  not  be  trained  together.     The  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  adapting  the  same  courses  of 
lectures  to  both,(*)  but  that  the  difference  is  in  the  kind  of  less.  ^'     ^' 
education  each  has  previously  received,  "  rather  than  in  the  S^t^**'* 
"  spheres  to  which  they  go.'\*)      The  secondary  student  comes  J}  i^*™*"' 
better  provided  with  general  education,  the  elementary  student  (>)MiasHngbet, 


has  already  some  practical  skill.(')     The  training  college  has  to  "J*^* 

deepen  and  widen  the  culture  of  the  one,  and  to  teach  the  most  iiisoA-Vand^' 

elementary  technique  of  his  profession  to  the  other.     And  when  ^^^^ 

they  meet  in  the  lecture  room  to  study  educational  theory,  the 

better  educated*  mind  is  more  prone  to  seize  on  principles,  the 

less   educated,    but  more  practical,  to  look  for  rules.(*)      The  ^IJ?^  Hughw, 

inference  is  not  far  to  seek.     So  far  as  secondary  teachers  are 

trained,  the  order  of  development  in  their  training  is  better : 

(1)  general  knowledge,  (2)  special   training.     The  elementary 

system    needs  reform(*)  to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  this  ^J^jjJ'-^"™*'**' 

order ;  and  by  such  reform  the  special  training  of  the  elementary 

training  college  would  become  available  for  secondary  teachers, 

at  the   same  time  that  the   elementary    school   teacher  in  his 

novitiate  becomes  more  capable  of  taking  his  special  course  in 

the  university  training  college.     This  view  carries  with  it  the 

suggestion  that  the  literary  course  should  precede  the  training 

course  in  the  training  departments  of  the  university  colleges. 

But  at  present  there  is  some  difference  in  the  work  tradition- 
ally required  in  the  spheres  to  which,  respectively,  the  secondary 
and  the  elementary  school  teachers  go,  a  difference  mainly  con- 
sequent on  the  large  classes  required  by  the  economy  of  elemen- 
tary schools.  Large  classes  require  methods  of  teaching  which 
secure  order,  attention,  and  cleame»ss  of  exposition ;  but  the  subtle 
educational  art  which  makes  every  learner  do  his  own  thinking 
— not  rote  learning — for  himself  can  only  be  exercised  in  a 
lari;e  class  when  both  its  teacher  and  its  members  have  received 
part  of  their  training  in  smaller  groups.  The  elementary  school 
teacher  aims  at  the  virtues  incident  to  a  large  well-managed 
class — order,  attention,  a  clear  lead  by  the  teacher,  docile 
co-operation  in  the  class.  The  secondary  school  teacher,  with  his 
smaller  group,  needs  these  virtues  less,  whilst  he  needs  others 
more,  because  it  is  more  open  to  him  to  cause  his  pupil  to  learn 
by  stimulus  rather  than  guidance,  by  suggestion  rather  than 
exposition,  by  the  active  effort  of  thought  rather  than  by  com- 
paratively passive  attention.  The  teachers  in  the  two  spheres 
have  tasks  laid  upon  them  which  do  so  far  differ  in  the  first 
requirements  of  each ;  but  neither  is  a  master  in  his  own  sphere 
if  he  cannot  practice  the  arts  most  necessary  to  the  other.     The 
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faults  of  the  commoner  sort  in  each  may  be  cured  by  study  of 
the  other's  perfections.  And  so  nn  inference  may  be  drawn  in 
fa<^our  of  unity  of  training.  Separate  provisioA  may  always  tend 
to  stereotype  the  characteristic  faults  to  which  each  is  liable. 

OeneraZ  Relation  of  the  Univeraitiea  to  ProfessionaZ 

Education  for  Teachers. 

125.  Almost  all  the  advocates  of  professional  education  for 
(J)Pot  contrary,  teachers  looked  to  the  univer8ities(^)  for  at  least  such  super- 
JifiJ^^*^®"''  vision  as  consists  in  granting  certificates   of  efficiency  to  the 

trained  teacher.     The  Universities  of  Cambridge,   London,  and 

quite  recently  Victoria,  have  already  undertaken  this  function. 

The    present   examinations   are,    however,    of  an    elementary 

chanicter,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are 

anxious  for  the  development  of  the  science  of  education.    Several 

witnesses  advocated,  for  the   encouragement  of  higher  studies, 

OMr.Tjrdy,     the  establishment  of  a  degree  in  educational  sci©nce(*),  to  follow 

Duiiei/13,797.      the   regular   degree   and   be  of    an   advanced   character;    and 

MinBeaie.m8.  professor  SuUy  submitted  to  us  a  definite  scheme  for  such  a 

degree  passed  in  1893  by  the  Convocation  of  the  University  of 
London. 

Cost  of  Training. 

niFUCUIiTY  OP 

PBoviDiKo         129.  We  were  met  on  all  sides  by  two  difficulties  as  regards 

ScHOLAlraips  the  cost  of  training :  (^)     (1.)  It  was  shown  by  the  experience  of 

Ei^owMBKT.    the  two  women's  training  colleges  that  with  40  or  50  students 

(«)His9HiJU(hea.  the  Current  expenses  could  be  just  paid  at  a  moderate  fee,  652.  for 

\v^dB»i2,i08  and  residents,  302.  for  non-residents,  but  that  buildings  and  equipment 

12A21-6, 12,1818-7.  qqu\^   not    bc    providcd    without    endowment   in   some  form. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  possible  source  of  such  endowments 
were,  however,  conspicuously  absent.  Private  donation  may  be 
expected  to  aid  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  supply  of  buildings, 
when  these  are  necessary,  might  not  .even  be  made  the  object  of 
grants  from  local  authorities  or  the  State,  (2.)  While  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  acceptance  of  the  view  tjiat,  apart  from 
buildings,  training  colleges  should  be  fee-supported — that  it 
was  better  for  education  that  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
should  pay  for  their  professional  preparation — the  need  of  an 
ample  scholarship  fund  was  pressed  upon  us  by  evidence,  again  and 
again  repeated,  that  the  expense  and  time  required  for  an  additional 
year  of  preparation  was  a  serious  stumbling  block  to  the  imiversity 
student  intending  to  teach.  Some  means  for  enabling  university 
scholars  to  hold  their  scholarships  for  an  additional  year  after 
graduation  does  certainly  seem  necessary.  There  is  much  to 
De  said  for  leaving  others  to  train  at  their  own  expense.  This 
is  the  case  in  other  professions ;  there  is  no  good  object  to  be 
gained  by  bribing  ordinary  persons  to  enter  into  any  one  rather 
than  another  of  the  learned  professions.   If  professional  qualifica- 
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iion  is  required  by  law,  and  the  proFessioiial  outlook  fairly  good, 
a  suffident  number  of  the  rank  and  file  vrHl  be  found  ready  to 
pay  their  way. 

SalaHea. 

127.  As  regards  school  finance  and  the  remuneration  of  the  EnriuTBsya 
teacher,  some  interesting  and  important,  though  necessarily  in-  guBMnmiDBT 
complete,  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  us,  more  especially  by    VirvsHBi. 
the  Associations  of  Assistant  Masters  and  Assistant  Mistresses 
respectively.     The  masters    estimated    the    necessary    current 

cost  of  education  per  boy  in  a  second  grade  school  as  ranging 

from   14d.   in  a  school  of  100  to  12Z.  in  a  school  of  300.(^)  m  AMistant 

The   mistresses  *  estimate   the   corresponding   cost  per  girl   to  dj]ijilfi^?!iv"^ 

range  from  13Z.  in  a  school   of  lOO  to  101.  in  a  school  of  2502.,  p-*^' 

it  being  expressly  stated  that  this  is  the  lowest  possible  cost, 

salaries  so  low  as  801.  being  given  to  some  of  the  mi8tre8ses.(^)  f*)  Awiatot 

The  masters  estimate  the  average  salary  of  assistants  necessary  in  AppenSlz!' 

the  smallest  school  at  150i.,  in  the  largest  at  2001.   The  mistresses  J^iwrTaWe'D.t 

suggest  the  corresponding  figures  very  modestly  at  112{.  and 

II7T.,  but  allow  a  rather  lai-ger  staff  for  the  same  number  of 

pupils.     It  should  be  noticed  that  in  these  estimates,  as  well  as 

in  the  actual  facts,  it  appears  that  there  are  two  causes  which 

tend  to  make  the  salaries  of  the  women  less  than  those  of  the 

men.     The   sum  allowed   per  girl  is  less,  and  the  number  of 

teachers  among  whom  it  is  divided  is  more.     The  desirability, 

where  women  are  concerned,  of  a  staff  large  enough  to  do  the 

work  efliciently  without  overwork  and  over-strain  is  so  great, 

as  to  suggest  tibe  warning  that,  if  cost  is  forced  down  so  low  as 

to  make  salaries  less  than  will  permanently  attract  well-qnalified 

women,  it  may  become  necessary  to  force  them  up  again  by 

diminishing  the  staff  to  the  detriment,  doubtless,  of  the  education 

given.     A  very  cheap  school  means  either  a  very  small  staff  or  a 

very  badly  paid  one,  and  in  neither  case  can  the  efficiency  of  the 

worker  be  maintained. 

128.  The  statistics  collected  by  the  assistant  masters  show  that   statistics  o» 
while  in  10  of  the  best  schools  the  average  salary  is  242  •  771.    supplibd  bt 
the  average  in  190  others  is  only  105  •  19t,  the    average    of     w™™™- 
all  being  no  more  than  135  •  22i.(^)    These  figures  can,  of  course,  tf„ten'Ap^. 
only  be  treated  as  affording  true  averages  with  the  reservation  p*^^*  ^°''  ^^-^ 
that  the  schools  to  which  they  refer  have  not  actually  been 

shown  to  be  typical  of  the  whole.  As  far  as  they  go,  they 
indicate  clearly  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  very  small 
salaries,  and  correspond,  without  doubt,  to  the  existence  in 
the   schoolmaster's  profession  of  many  who  are  mere  birds  of 


*  lliis  Table  does  not  include  any  estimate  for  (i.)  rent,  interest  on  capital,  or 
expenses  of  management  of  endowment,  (ii.)  rates  and  taxes  on  school  buildings, 
(iii.)  provision  for  physical  edacatiou  (iv.)  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Kepaics  are 
included. 

t  Rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance  are  included,  but  the  rent  is  only  suilicient  to 
allow  for  makeshift  buildings. 

e    88429.  O 
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passage  picking  up  a  small  income  on  their  way  to  other 
careers,  of  some,  moreover,  who  are  permanently  worth  for  any 
career  no  more  than  they  get,  and  of  better  men  who  are  forced 
to  eke  out  a  living  by  doing  other  work  in  time  saved  by  the 
perfunctory  performance  of  their  scholastic  duties.  One  or 
other  of  these  evils  is  sure  to  ensue  where  salaries  are  insuffi- 
cient to  induce  able  men  to  enter  a  profession  permanently  and 
with  intent  to  give  themselves  to  its  work. 

The  assistant  mistresses'  statistics  show  the  average  salaries 
given  in  four  types  of  schools.  For  11  of  the  best  schools  the 
average  reaches  147i.,  as  compared  with  the  masters'  242J.  which 
Jatter  figure  does  not  of  course  include  the  salaries  of  the  great 
public  schools.  The  other  averages  are  113Z.  for  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  Schools,  1121,  for  a  group  of  seven  second 
grade,  and  S4il.  for  a  group  of  eight  third  grade  schools.(^) 
The  mistresses'  minimum,  as  here  indicated,  sinks  much  below 
thQ  masters',  and  the  depression  as  regards  the  maximum  is  still 
more  marked.  The  pressure  is,  no  doubt,  most  felt  in  the 
difficulty  of  securing  a  rising  salary  for  the  more  experienced 
teachers,  and  points  to  a  condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  though  poor,  are  happy  in  hope  as  compared 
with  their  seniors.  The  juniors  in  a  school  with  average  salary 
of  84Z.,  however,  can  certainly  not  maintain  themselves  in  a 
state  of  efficiency,  nor  are  young  women  with  such  professional 
prospects  likely  to  take  much  pains  and  spend  much  money  on 
qualifying  themselves  as  really  skilled  labourers  in  education. 

In  neither  case  are  these  salaries  supplemented  by  any  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  If  there  is  to  be  such  provision,  it  must  be 
aaved  out  of  them,  a  consideration  which,  taken  with  the  longer 
normal  period  of  a  woman's  old  age,  makes  the  smallness  of  the 
women's  salaries  more  glaring. 

The  headmasters  were  quite  in  agreeme  with  the  assistants 
as  regards  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  fund  in  many  schools. 
Salaries  as  low  as  60/.  or  70i.  were  reported,(*)  and  stress  laid  on 
the  still  more  dispiriting  circumstance  that  men  go  on  from 
year  to  year  with  salaries  never  rising  above  1001.  or  120l,(^) 
These  low  salaries  occur  when  the  cost  of  education  per  boy  is 
10?.,  and  the  witnesses  held  that  the  proper  estimate  of  cost  is 
121  per  head  in  a  second  grade  school  of  300  boys,  whereas  the 
school  finance  in  many  cases  allows  no  more  than  7l.(*)  In 
consequence  of  the  low  salaries  many  masters  in  these  schools 
are  not  university  graduates,  and  many  give  as  little  time  as  they 
can  to  their  school  work,  being  obliged  to  take  other  work  to 
make  up  an  income.(*)  Thus,  there  are  clear  indications  from 
the  evidence  that  the  best  work  of  efficient  men  is  prevented  by 
inadequate  salaries  from  flowing  into  the  schools.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  low  salaries  at  Bedford,  of  which  Dr.  Poole  spoke, 
go  with  very  low  fees,  and  the  low  fees  with  the  well-known 
extraordinary  flow  to  Bedford  of  parents  with  children  requiring 
education.(^) 
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Respecting  assistant  mistresses'    salaries  the    headmistresses 
told  a  similar  tale,  but  without  details.     A  joint  committee  of 
heads  and  assistants  had  been  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
subject,  and  the  results  of  enquiry  so  far  were  given  by  the 
assistant  mistresses,  it  being  understood  that  the  heads  were 
entirely  in  agreement.     As  examples  of  low  salaries  60L,  401., 
35L  were  stated  from  personal  experience.(^)    It  is  believed,  too,  (')  mus  Lomby 
that  the  tendency  of  salaries  is  to  fall.     In  many  schools  the  Sihs-S'.   ^*^**  * 
finance  is  so  strait  that  the  school  is  kept  going  by  a  succession 
of  junior  teachers  at  low  salaries.     As  soon  as  these  teachers 
want  more,  and  are  fairly  entitled  to  it,  they  have  to  go.(*^)    The  ^*^.^^''  Lumby 
injurious  effects  of  such  a  condition  of  finance  is  obvious.     "ITie  Withiei,'i8,029. 
efficient  schools  in  educational  results  are  those  where  the  staff  {*)  m»  Lomby 
**  is  a  fairly  permanent  one  and  a  fairly  well  paid  one."(^)     It  witweU2,9ei. 
tnay  be  added  that  better  salaries  would  make  it  better  worth  the  jjjji^^^"® 
teacher's  while  to  enter  the  profession  fully  equipped,  i.e,,  by  a  pp-  122.  alludes 

_.•  .,  ji'*  ij-  i?z5  to  constant 

university  and  training  course  extending  over  four  or  nve  years,  change  of  young 

There  are  gradations  of  efficiency  in  teaching — more  than  in  ^^®<Jf  £2? 

most  other  professions,  and  this  lays  it  open  to  a  special  danger  ^c^e™°| 

of  falling  easily  into  the  hands  of  the  less  efficient,  if  salaries  *^^^'  ^^ 

are  not  ffood  enongh  to  secure  a  tetter  article.  Kennedy,  vil 

f^  ^  ,  p.3a«, 

129.  With  a  view  to  remedying  the  lowness  of  salaries,  the 
witnesses  relied  mainly  on  the  suggestion  of  a  more  thoughtful   po^^gEcuFSso 
administration  of  finance,  so  that  in  the  determination,  as  well        bettbb* 
as  the  distribution,  of  the  school  fund  the  amount  required   for     teachIbs!' 
assistants'    salaries    should   receiv^e   due   consideration.      "  We 

consider  that  it  is  necessary  in  establishing   any   school,  to 
consider  what  is  the  minimum  cost  of  efficient  education  per 
head,  and  to  assign  a  certain  proportion  of  that  minimum  to 
salaries  for  assistant  masters."(^)     Five   pounds  per  boy  was  (j)  Messrs. 
suggested  as   an    "  irreducible   minimum "  for   assistants   in   a  Montgomery, 
second  grade  school,  and,  in  the  tables  supplied,  from  Ql,  to  7L  ^^'^^^' 
was  set  down  as  necessary.(^)      The   mistresses  relied  on  the  j^^gj^^^t  ^** 
simple  proposal  that  it  should  be  the  business  of  the  educational  Masters; 
authority  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  soundness  of  finance  in  the  vSflfv.^p.  scs, 
schools  which  it  supervises.(®)     Particulars  of  salaries  ought  to  («)  Miss  Lumby 
be,  but  generally  are  not,  set  down  in  the  accounts  submitted  by  withie[*i9,«6s. 
endowed  schools  to  the  Charity  Commissioners.     It  was   felt 
that  the  worst  abuses  would  not  occur  if  salaries  were  supervised 
by  public  opinion. 

130.  But  behind  all  defects  of  cognisance  lies,  no  doubt,  the  OBSEEVATiowi 
fa.ct  that  low  salaries  cannot  be  raised  without  increase  of  school  suoGESloyg. 
income.     The  obvious  means  of  increase  is  to  raise  the  fees  in 

existing  sclioools,  but   this  was  thought   impossible   in  many 

cases5(')  if  not  in  general.      The  teachers  refrained  from   any  (')  ^l;S^^^' 

inference,  but  the  inference  certainly  would  seem  to   be   that 

where  the  expenditure  per  head  is  too  low,  and  the  condition  of 

the  neighbourhood  such  that  the  authority  judges  it  unwise  to 

raise  the  fee,  a  grant  must  be  made  to  secure  increased  efficiency. 

With  regard  to  the  finance  of  new  schools  that  may  be  established, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  local  authorities  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  importance  of  making  adequate  provision  to 
secure  the  services  of  efBcieut  teachers,  and  the  proposal  deserves 
consideration  that  out  of  the  general  income  of  the  school  there 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  salaries  of  assistants  a  definite  sum  in 
respect  of  every  scholar  on  tbe  books.  Adequate  salaries  will  not,, 
indeed,  create  the  educational  zeal  and  self-devotion  which  must 
characterise  the  whole  body  of  teachers  if  national  education  is  to 
be  the  great  force  which  it  may  become.  Zeal  and  self  ^levotion 
grow  from  other  seeds  than  those  of  self-regard,  but  the  absence 
of  conditions  necessary  to  a  reasonable  degree  of  well-being  must 
nevertheless,  in  the  long  run,  quench  their  vitality.  Salaries 
below  the  level  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditioni» 
tend  to  unsettle  the  young,  to  dispirit  altogether  the  old,  to 
discourage  the  skilled,  and  make  inevitable  the  unskilled  worker, 
to  lower  the  scholastic  tone  by  privation  of  the  means  of  culture 
in  many  ways,  and  to  depress,  by  the  constant  vexation  of 
poverty,  spirits  that  should  be  always  ready  to  respond  to  the 
elasticity  of  youth. 

The  instinct  of  the  teachers  is  no  doubt  correct  in  leading 
them  to  trust  that  remedies  will  be  found  more  readily  if  the 
attention  of  local  authorities  is  given  to  the  subject,  when  ques- 
tions of  fees  are  under  discussion.  The  willingness  of  parents 
to  pay  may  easily  be  under-estimated,  if  it  is  not  borne  in  mind 
that  deterioration  lurks  in  the  cheapness  of  the  over-cheap  school. 
The  establislmient  of  county  scholarship  schemes  on  a  large 
scale,  with  benefits  limited  in  application  to  the  poorer  children, 
will  make  it  more  possible  to  maintain,  at  an  adequate  level,  the 
fees  of  those  who  pay. 


'*™&H™M^*       Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  the  Teaching  Staff. 

EbquibtCom- 

i.B  TO  181.  With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  tbe  head  and  assistant 

i^^hooiB^^^  teachers,  our  witnesses  have  shown  themselves  in  general 
Enquiry  Com.  agreement  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools  Enquiry 
ppfei^s!^ '  *  Commishion,  viz.,  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions  as  to  the 
(«)  Mr.  Mont^  intellectual  attainments  and  practical  experience  of  the  candidates, 
(«)  Sir  G.  Young,  the  governing  body  should  appoint  the  head,  and  the  head  the 
TOmeJy',18^^8.  assistant  teachers.(^)  Except  in  the  case  of  third  grade  schools, 
n  ^ow^ver'  whcrc  they  place  the  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  governors, 
urged  thatTn'  (2j  this  plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
^iwiSaShouW*  and  seems  to  have  worked  well.(*)  In  girls'  schools,  however,  they 
^"SSS^ww"  l^fl-ve,  until  recently,  followed  a  slightly  diflferent  practice.  In  the 
iifwSes^*  King  Edward's  School  at  Birmingham,  for  example,  while  the 
MTermiadieines  headmasters  appoint  their  assistants  without  any  check  or  con- 
thepowerofthe  trol,  the  headmistresses  make  their  appointments  subject  to  the 
arooi^thSr *^  approval  of  the  governors.(*)  This  distinction  appears  to  date 
uristanto.  from  a  time  when  women  were  comparatively  unaccustomed  to 

1980.  '*  ^^  ^'     positions  of  administrative  responsibility,  and,   in  practice,  the 

proviso  has  already  become  little  more  than  nominsJ.    Thus  we 
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yreve  inf onned(^)  that  in  the  case  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  0)  mim  cooper. 

Company,  though  the  assistant  mistresses  are  appointed  by  the  ^^^' 

council,   the  latter  rarely  initiates  a  nomination,  but  acts  on 

the  advice  of  the  headmistress,  whose  recommendation  seems 

to  be  virtually  an  appointment.  (^)     No  one,  indeed,  has  more  to  (*)  Hr.8ton« 

lose  by  the  unwise  choice  of  an  assistant,  or  by  the  loss  of  an  ^i^Miis 

able  and  experienced   colleague,  than  the  head  himself.     The  Jo°«»' i*»^i2. 

tone,  the  efficiency,  and  the  success  of  the  school  largely  depend 

on  the  loyalty  and  ability  of  his  staff.     It  is  wisest^  therefore, 

to  rely  upon  his  judgment  in  the  choice  of  assistants.     A  man 

pioughs  best  with  his  own  heifer. 

132.  As  to  the  regulations  which  should  be  laid  down  with  re-    ^^^  ^'  *«« 
gard  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  there  has  been  a  long  controversy    cohmissiov 
and  is  still   much  conflict  of  opinion.     The   Schools  Enquiry     dismissal. 
Commission  recommended  that  the  governors  should  have  power 
to  dismiss  the  headmaster  at  discretion  and  without  appeal,  and 
that  to  the  headmaster  should  be  assigned  the  dismissal  of  his 
assistants,  the  governors  not  being  allowed  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  at  all.(*^     On  this  recommendation  the  Chcuity  Coinmis-  g)  Schools 
sioners  have  based  their  policy,  which  is  thus  defended  in  their  mS»?ol?voi™i, 
report  for  1894  :   "  Without  assuming  to  decide  authoritatively  pp-^^"®- 
"  the  vexed  questions  as  to  an  appeal  against  dismissal,  either 
by  a  governing  body  of  a  headmaster  or  by  a  headmaster  of 
an  assistant  master,  we  desire  to  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  keeping  in  view,  above  all,  the  interests  of  the  scholars ; 
*^  and  next,  of  securing  the  headmaster  from  a  too  great  weaken- 
ing of  his  position,  such  as  would  follow  if  he  were  himself 
dismissible  at  pleasure  without  assignment  of  cause,  and  had 
^  not   an  equivalent  power  over  his   assistants,   upon   whose 
co-operation  his  own  success  must  in  large  measure  depend. 
When  difficulties  have  arisen  in  either  of  these  respects  in  the 
^  working  of  schools,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  system 
'*  which   has   been   followed   in   our   schemes,   of  making  the 
**  governing  body  fully  responsible  for   the  appointment  and 
**  retention   of  the    headmaster,  and  the  headmaster  in   turn 
*'  solely   responsible   for    the    selection   and    retention    of  his 
**  assistants,  has  not  been  to  blame,  but  that,   owing  to  the 
'*  existence  of  vested  interests,  or  from  other  causes,  that  system  (4)  42nd  Report 
^  has  not  had  foil  scope  from  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty.  "(*)  ^^^9^^7 

133.  There  are  obvious  and  weighty  arguments  in  favour  of    advutxagbs 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners'  plan.     It  is  simple,  effective,    y^j^^sov 
final  It  makes  responsibility  individual,  direct,  clear,  and,  if  the    this  view. 
conditions  of  engagement  are  set  forth  in  a  legal  agreement,  well- 
defined«   It  has  bebind  it  all  the  force  of  the  analogy  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  organisation  of  the  workshop.     There,  as  in 
the  school,  it  may  be  argued,  the  authority  of  the  chief  ultimately 
depends  on  his  power  to  dismiss   his  subordinates.     One  of  our 
witnesses  went  so  far  a^s  to  urge  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  on  the  ground  that   "  a  school  is  a  monarchical  insti- 
tution,"0  iior  would  he  give  to  the  head  the  right  of  appeal  (»)Sip G.Young, 
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which  he  refused  to  the  assistant  teacher.  Admitting  that  there 
might  have  been  cases  in  which  the  dismissed  headmaster  was 
in  the  right  and  the  governing  body  in  the  wrong,  he  still 
maintained  that  in  the  long  run  it  was  better  not  to  limit  the 
^PirG. Young,  laser's  authority,  as  "  hard  cases  make  bad  law."(^) 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear,  that  the  present  system  may  lead  to 
occasional  hai'dship,  and  is  regarded  by  many  persons  with  dis- 
igia^yBiShop'  favour.(2)  The  objections,  however,  are  more  strongly  urged 
4877^*Dr*  against  the  absolute  power  of  the  headmaster  than  against  the 
Poole,  6117-22,  absolutc  powcr  of  the  governing  body.  Indeed,  one  of  our 
Mum  Lumby  and  witucsscs  held  that  there  was  no  need  to  give  a  headmaster  the 
islSiT^iei^Mr.  right  of  appeal  against  unjust  dismissal,  and  that,  even  if  necessary,. 
wSif^But^'  ^*  would  be  impracticable.  Suppose,  he  argued,  that  such  an 
d'S^^TO^^v  n  *^PP^®'^  were  successful  and  the  headmaster  were  reinstated,  in 
we  have  received  what  Dositiou  would  he  be  placed  towards  his  coverning  body  ? 
masters'  Associa-  They  could  retaliate  by  cutting  off  part  of  his  salary.  "  If  a 
rwioiiSion  ^ven.  *'  headmaster  cannot  get  on  with  his  governing  body,  it  is. 
in  the  footnote.*  "  better  for  the  school  that  he  should  go.     If  you  are  to  take 

"  your  choice  of  two  evils,  between  being  unjust  to  the  head- 
''  master  or  unjust  to  the  school,  it  is  better  to  be  unjust  to  the 
(»^  Dr.  Scott.      «  headmaster."(8) 

Objections  op       134.  It  is  chiefly,  therefore,  in  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  aasis- 

tbachbeb.     tant  teachers,  that  we  have  received  evidence  which  points  to  the 

existence   of    some  dissatisfaction  with   the   present    system. 

Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Assistant  Mastera 

stated  that,  ''  The  system  of  dismissal  at  pleasure  is  felt  by  the 

'^  assistant  masters  as  the  keenest  disability  under  which  they 

"  suffer.     Their  salaries  are  low,  but  they  feel  much  more  keenly 

(*)  Mr.  i^rtin    **  this  systcm  of  dismissal  at  pleasure."(0      Asked  whether  they 

Komery',  18,241-6.  '*  could  point  to  any  case  of  an  assistant  master  in  which  there  had 

"  been  real  hardship,  i.e.,  where,  through  the  action  of  a  head- 
'*  master,  a  man  had  been  discharged  who,  if  there  had  been  an 
*'  appeal  to  the  governing  body,  would  not  havebeen  discharged," 
they  replied  that  "  Such  cases  are  very  difficult  to  speak  about, 
*•  because  the  men  affected  are  very  reluctant  to  make  any 
**  public  statement  of  their  case.  .  .  .  Fortunately  the 
*'  majority  of  headmasters  are  able  and  upright  men,  and  it  is 
"  very  much  to  the  interest  of  a  headinaster  that  he  should  not 
**  act  unjustly ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  step  between 
"  knowing  your  interest  and  acting  up  to  it.  .  .  .  An 
"  assistant  master  never  knows  when  he  may  not  be  under  a 
"  headmaster  of  a  different  class  (from  that  described  above), 
**  and  it  is  that  uncertainty  which  makes  the  regulation  so 
**  objectionable."  Similarly,  the  representatives  of  the  Assistant 
Mistresses  informed  us  that  their  Association  "  thinks  that  in  any 

*  BesolutioDB  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters: — 

"  1.  That  this  Association  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  interests  of  secondary  schools, 
it  is  desirahle  that  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  assistant  masters  should  remain 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  tiie  headmaster. 

"  2.  That  this  Afisoriation  ii  opposed  to  any  appeal  in  eases  of  the  dismissal  of 
asBistant-masters . 

*'  3.  That  the  headmaster  should  promptly  report  proposed  changes  in  the  staiP' 
to  his  gnvcrring  V  d  .' 
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**  scheme  for  the  government  of  a  school,  there  should  be  a  right 
**  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  in  the  case  of  dismissal  by 
"  the  head  mistresses ;  in  fact,  that  the  headmistresses  should 
*'  have  to  apply  to  the  governing  body  before  giving  notice  of 
"  dismissal/'  Asked  whether  this  is  not  already  the  practice  in 
most  proprietary  or  endowed  schools  for  girls,  fc/ie  witnesses 
informed  us  that  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  and  that  they 
thought  the  rule,  which  is  now  usual,  should  be  made  general  in 

its  application.(^)  C)  MissLumby 

/  ^     ,  \       .  ami  31rp. 

>ior    is   this   feeling   against  the    absolute    power    of   tlie  J'ithiei.  i2,co7- 
head    confined  to  the   assistant  teachers.     Some  headmasters 
are  opposed  to  the  system,  partly   because  they  believe  that 
the    sense   of    greater  security   which    the    right    of   appeal 
would  give  would  bring   to  the  school   advantages  more  than 
counterbalancing    the    disadvantage     to      the    headmaster.  (^)  (>)  nr.  Vnrdy, 
The    latter    might     lose    somewhat    in     personal    authority,  ^^■ 
but  the  school  would  gain  by  the  greater  contentment  of  the 
staff.     And,   it  may   be  added,   a    strong    headmaster   derives 
his  moral  authority  over  his  colleagues  from  other  sources  than 
legal  powers  of  dismissal  at  pleasure.      Others,  again,  believe 
that  a  headmaster  would  often  feel  more  at  liberty  to  dismiss  an 
inefiicient  assistant  if  the  latter  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
governing  body.     For  in  such  a  case  the  governing  body  woidd 
have   an   opportunity    of    acquainting   itself    with  the   riglits 
and  wrongs  of  the  case  if  it  felt  any  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  (i)  p^.  p^oie, 
the  dismi8sal.(*)    Some  headmasters,  again,  may  desire  to  be  <5i»7-2o. 
relieved    from  the    responsibility   of   discharging    what   must 
always  be  a  painful  duty.     Further  evidence  of  a  feeling  against 
the  present  system  is  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Joint 
Education  Committees  in  Wales  have  preferred  not  to  give  the 
headmaster  the  right    of    dismissing   his  assistants,   but   have 
stipulated  that  the  consent  of  the  governing  body  should  be  first 
obtained/^)     Nor  is  the  feelins:  of  recent  oritrin.     So  long  afiro  as  C^)  Memci-an- 
18*72,  between  300  and  400  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools  WeUh  intei- 
advlressed  a  memorial  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  in  "^  Acfc^ol? v! 
which  they  submitted  that  *'  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  of  assistant  ly.Sii.  ""'^' 
"  masters  by  the  headmaster,  there  should  be  an  appeal^  either 
**  to  the  governors  or  to  some  other  court  of  appeal  to  be  here- 
"  after  constituted."     The  reply  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners was  that  they  proposed  "  henceforth,  in  all  schemes 
"  which  gave  the  headmaster  the  right  of  dismissing  assistant 
*  masters  to  make  such  dismissal  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
"  governors."      The  subsequent  action  of   the  Commissioners 
shows  that  they  adhered  to  this  undertaking  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  but  found  it  necessary  to  make  occasional  exceptions. 
For  example,  the  right  of  appeal  was  withdrawn  from  the  draft 
scheme  for  Uppingham  School,  though  the  same  privilege  was 
retained  in  the  scheme  made  at  the  same  time  for  the  sister 
school  at  Oakham.     Objecting  to  this  withdrawal,  the   memo- 
Halists  again  addressed  the  Commissioners  in  1873,  and  received  , 

tile  reply  that  nothing  which  had  previously  been  said  must  be 
taken  as  fettering  the  Commissioners  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
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judgment,  when  considering  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  case,  as  it  came  before  them.(^)  But  since  1874,  when  the 
Elndowed  Schools  Commission  was  merged  in  the  Charity  Com- 
missioUi  the  policy  of  the  latter  has  reverted  to  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners. 

135.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that,  in  the  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  the  headmaster  s  right  to  dismiss  his 
assistants  is  usually  subject  to  certain  practical  limitations.  The 
governing  body  generally  fix  the  number  of  assistants  to  be 
employed,  and  yearly  determine  the  amount  which  they  think 
proper  for  the  maintenance  of  the  staif.  The  headmaster's 
proposals  for  the  division  of  this  sum  among  the  individual 
assistants  have,  usually,  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  governors. 
And,  as  he  is  required  to  make  each  year  a  report  to  the  governors 
on  the  work  of  tlie  school,  any  action  of  his  in  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  assistant  masters  is  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  governing  body,  wlio,  by  their  control  of  the  purse,  may 
influence  his  procedure  in  future  cases,  and,  if  they  disapprove 
of  his  policy,  may  dismiss  him  from  his  office.  The  head- 
master's power  over  his  assistants  may  thus  be  practically  less 
absolute  than  the  governing  body's  power  over  him. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  that  objections  to 
the  present  system  are  not  equally  felt  in  all  grades  of  secondary 
schools.  In  the  great  public  schools,  the  assistant  masters  have 
every  opportunity  of  making  an  effective  appeal  to  public 
opinion  in  the  event  of  injustice  being  done  to  them.  Thus,  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  ''  no  doubt  that  in  the  schools  which  are 
commonly  called  the  public  schools,  it  is  quite  right  that  the 
headmaster  should  have  the  absolute  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal.  But  to  say  the  same  thing  of  all  headmasters 
of  secondary  schools  is,  he  thought,  going  too  far,  and  he  would 
"  be  inclined  to  give  an  appeal."  (^)  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
small  second  grade  schools,  and  especially  in  those  so  situated  as 
to  be  remote  from  public  opinion,  that  safeguards  seem  to  be 
required  in  order  to  protect  the  assistant  masters  against 
capricious  dismissal.(^) 

But  it  is  easier  to  recognise  the  evils  which  may  arise  from 
the  working  of  the  present  system,  than  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
them.  No  regulations  indeed  can  make  all  hardships  impossible. 
It  may  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  staff  through  fluctuations 
in  the  attendance  at  the  school.  Changes  in  educational 
requirement  may  compel  a  headmaster  to  seek  an  assistant  with 
qualifications  not  possessed  by  some  older  member  of  the  staff, 
with  whose  services  it  may  thus  be  found  necessary  to  dispense. 
Teaching  power.,  again,  is  subject  to  rapid  decline.  These  are  all 
unavoidable  causes  of  painful  dismissal,  the  hardship  of  which 
•can  at  best  be  lessened  in  some  cases  by  a  scheme  of  pensions 
or  superannuation.  But  what  can  be  checked  is  inconsiderate- 
ness  and  caprice.  And  it  is  ta  lessen  the  liability  of  evil  from 
these  causes,  that  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  for  a  change 
in  the  present  conditions  of  employment. 
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186.  Some  have  advocated  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  or    buoobstiovs 
local   authority.     Thus,  the  Bishop  of  London    would  give    ^"SiSw^ 
assistants  .in  second-grade  schools  an  appeal  to  the  county 
oouncil.(^)    Dr-  Scott  would  give  assistants  an  appeal  to  a  pro  •  |])  ^^%!f 
fe8sional  body,  which  might  be  constituted  out  of  the  registra- 
tion council,  forming  a  particular  branch  or  committee  of  it.(^)  (')  i>r.8oou. 
But  to  s^ve  an  appeal,  over  the  head  of  the  governors,  to  the  On  the  other 
local  or  central  authority  would  embarrass  the  latter  with  a  d!d  not^wnk"*" 
mass  of  difficult  and  contentious  business,  almost  necessarily  2[pj|^^^£|^ai7 
inviting  frequent  and  costly  litigation.  hiS*  mT^ 

The  only  alternative  to  this,  apart  from  continuing  the  present  i4*ia6^4i. 
practice,  is  to  transfer  the  power  of  the  dismissal  of  assistant 
masters  from  the  head  to  the  governing  body.     In  that  case  a 
suspensory  power  should  be  given  to  the  headmaster,  the  latter 
being  required  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  before  the  governing 
body.(*)     In  most  cases  no  doubt  the  governing  body  would  (»)MiMLumbT 
support  him  in  his  decision.      But  the   fact  that  the  matter  is!907."' 
had  to  be  brought  before  the  governors  would  be  sufficient  to 
fitay  the  hand  of  a  hasty  and  capricious  headmaster,  and   to 
give  the  assistant  teacher  all  the  protection  which  he  might 
need,   beyond  that  which  he  would  always  receive  from  the 
pressure  of  professional  opinion.      To  prevent  the  suspension 
from  rensaining  unsettled  for  an  inconvenient  length  of  time, 
the  matter  should  be  treated  as  urgent  by  the  governing  body  ; 
and,  if  the  latter  should  fail  to  meet  within  a  prescribed  limit  of 
time,  authority  might  be  given  to  the  headmaster  to  act  on  their 
behalf.     During  the  period  of  his  suspension,  the  assistant  might 
be  entitlec^  to  his  salary,  subject  to  a  deduction  for  the  payment 
of  a  substitute. 

In  the  case  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company  the 
dismissal  of  assistant  mistresses  rests  with  the  council,  the  head- 
mistress concerned  being  consulted  on  this  as  on  all  other  points 
of  internal  discipline  and  administration. (^)       In    other  high  (*)  Mr.  stoM, 
schools,  also,  the  headmistress  has  no  power  to  dismiss,  but  has 
the  right  to  rex)ort  to  the  council  on  a  question  which  might 
lead  to  dismissal.(^)     A  system  which  apparently  works  well  in  g)  *.^.,at 
these  schools  would  presumably  succeed  in  others  of  a  similar  M»n^S£r?^ 
character.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  an  ^J^*"  ^^^^ 
appeal  to  the  governors  would  actually  produce  a  new  kind  of  "Ji^*"  ^^' 
evil.      Thus,  a  case  was  cited  to   us   in  which    an    assistant 
master,  who  happened  to  be  a  relative  of  one  of  the  governors, 
was  actually  protected  by  the  governing  body  against  the  just 
indignation  oi  the  headmaster.(^)     And  in  order  to  secure  the  .^.  ^^  ^^^ 
smooth  and  effective  working  of  a  scheme  which  placed  the  dis-  uiao.* 
missal  of  the  assistants  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  latter  to  keep  themselves  more  con- 
tinuously  acquainted  with  the  actual  working  of  the  school  than 
appears  in  some  instances  to  be  at  present  the  case.     The  best 
hope^  indeed,  for  improvement  will  lie  in  the  increase  of  public 
interest  in  the  secondary  schools  of  each  district,  through  the 
creation  of  local  authorities. 
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It  is  said  that  the  present  arrangement,  which  makes  the 
0)  MessrK.  assistant  masters  the  servants  of  the  headmaster  and  not  of  the 
anTwarthf/  governors,  has  one  curious  result  which  was  brought  under  our 
(«)^^^'sir  G.  notice  by  two  witnesses.(^)  They  stated  that,  when  a  headmaster 
Young.'ow.         resigns,  all  bis  staflf  theoretically  cease  to  hold  office,  and,  unless 

Mr.  stone,  1720.      ,,^  ..ii        n         "^  t  i         i  iiii- 

Mr.  Lee  Warner  they  are  Teappomted  by  the  succeedmg  headmaster^  lose  their 

Bp!  of  London,  positious.     It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  wholesale  clearances 

DrJBniwf*"  ^^  ^^1*  kind  take  place  in  practice.    At  the  same  time,  it  deserves 

Mr^ston-  7420.  ^  ^  Considered  whether  there  would  not  be  utility  in  a  provision 

Br^ntbonyr  requiring  a  headmaster,  for  a  certain  time  after  his  appointment, 

M'iss  Jones  and  to  refer  to  the  governors  any  proposal  which  he  thought  well  to 

M?^^o!^'rom  recommend  for  a  change  in  the  staff.     Large  changes  in  the 

oiuebrook^  Mr.  ^^^^  coming  at  the  same  time  as  a  change  of  headmaster,  may 

MiSkB^"'  ^^  ^  *  source  of  injury  to  the  school  by  breaking  the  continuity  of 

Vol.  V.  its  educational  tradition. 

(*)  Mr.  Stone 

and  Miss  Qumey.     ^        .-,  ^  ^-r 

1708-18.    ^^        G. — The  Relation  of  the  Universities  and  Universfty 

E.2Syand"*"  COLLEGES   TO    SECONDARY   EDUCATION.* 

artin,  13,903. 

g)  Dr.  Bruce.  137.  It  is  olear  from  the  evidence,  that  the  efforts  which  have 

Mr.  Mo98,  been  made  by  the  universities  for  the  improvement  of  Secondary 

Sraon^Moore  Education  have  met  with  much  success.  Thu9,  we  have 
o?*cf.*summary  '^©ccived  abundant  testimony  to  the  generally  beneficial  influence 
^**re^ou9**^^  of  the  examinations  which  they  conduct  for  scholars  in  secondary 
Ecfocation  of  schools.(*)  It  appears,  again,  that  an  increasing  number  of  the 
^  n  CT|riwiu»  68,  ^g^^j^gj^^   Ijqj^]^  jrjjgjj  g^^j  women,   receive  their  education  at  a 

Mewrlfsnape^'  University .(^)      The   courses   of  university  extension    lectures 

ar^d  Benniou.  havc,  in  many  places,  stimulated  the  desire  for  improvements  in 

Mr.'symes,  secondary  and  advanced    education.(*)    Moreover,  the  changes 

(«)  CI.  Lord  of  the  last  30  years  have  done  more  than  is  perhaps  generally 

SiTS'.  Youn;?,  realised  towards  opening  a  passage,  up  which  promising  pupils 

iiJ;  stone,  *^®  *^^^  ^  work  their  way  to  the  universities  from  the  elemen- 

iS^lindift  **^y  school9.(*)     It  is  doubtf ul,  indeed,  whether  at  any  former 

vii^.332.  '  time    the   connexion  between  the  masses  of   the   people   and 

indGSumett/  the  ccutrcs   of  the   highest  teekcbing  has  been   so  close.    And 

Mrf'Lee  Warner,  ^^^  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  relations  between 

Mr?Macan.«79  ^^^  Universities  and  secondary  education  are  necessarily  inti- 

Bp!  of  London,  '  mate,(^)  seems  to  have  led  to  a  no  less  general  desire  that,  alike 

Dr.  Poole  and  in  the  Central  and  local  authorities,  representatives  of  academic 

Mr.  Ba.terbrook,  experience  should  find  a  place.O 

MdMk^mara,  ^^^*  ^^  rapidly,  indeed,  have  new  avenues  to  the  university 
8116^ ;  .^*-28.  been  opened  out,  that  some  of  those  whom  we  have  consulted 
isiss, and  15,081,  express  alarm  at  the  danger  of  an  "academical  proletariate."(*) 
MnSSSS^'T'"'  Care,  they  think,  is  needed  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  class  of 
SSiiiimwnJ!^*'  men  whom  a  university  education  "  disqualifies  for  the  rougher 
Miu  c^^ni  "  tasks  of  life,  without  enabling  for  the  more  subtle."(®)  Several 
Mr.  G.  Aoiand,  coUege  tutors,  referring  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  mcmy 
B!eport'^Gr«s-  youug  graduates  in  finding  employment,  urge  that,  in  the  over- 
cSS^wfoT**^  crowded  state  of  the  professions,  "  it  is  a  cruelty  to  tempt  poor 
f»)"f!' Mr.  Ma-  "  ^^^  without  ability,  without  connexions,  and  without  any 
(»)*M"mo*Tth    ^*  personal  recommendations,  to  spend  three  or  four  years  a*  a 

bean  of  ciirist       ' — — ^ -- 

Church.  *  The  memoranda  referred  to  in  this  section  are  contained  in  Vol.  V. 
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university.    The  nsual  result  is  bitter  disappointment^  and 
often  a  blasted  lif e/XO  (>)  Memo,  of  the 

In  so  far,  indeed,  as  a  university  training  is  regarded  as  the  cloc!*"^  ^^ 
door  to  the  professions,  it  would  clearly  be  a  mistake  to  lead  ^*^^^«n»o- 
poor  students  of  average,  or  less  than  average,  ability,  to  look  to  p.  Sampson  " 

•J.  r       -i.   •  u   1.1         J  XX  Wells  imd 

it  as  a  means  of  certain  or  even  probable  advancement  to  some  stmchan-David- 
pfofitable  occupation.     As  competition  grows  keener,  it  inevit-  oiney^swr!*^ 
ably  becomes  more  difficult  for  men  with  no  special  gifts  of 
intellect  or  character  to  attain  professional  success.     The  foun- 
dation of  new  universities,  and  the  fact  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  now  largely  recruited  from  sections  of  society  which 
have  had  no  long-standing  hereditary  connexion  with  them,(2)  theRertwof^' 
have  doubtless  made  the  struggle  harder  even  for  those  who,  SS  M^iSwI^wn. 
under  former  conditions,  would  have  readily  found  a  career.  Sii<*£teM^tero 
With  still   less  hope   of  success,  therefore,  must  poorer  men,  aeeMem.of 
endowed  with  no  exceptional  capacity  or  attainment,  enter  a  Abbott'.  bXv. 
competition  which  year  by  year  becomes  more  intense.     Only  Jnd  HuddSton. 
in  the  case  of  students  of  special  aptitude  or  promise  can  a  uni- 
versity education  be  looked  upon  as  a  safe  investment  likely  to 
be  repaid  by  profitable  employment  in  later  years. 

139.  But  it  is  not  solely  for  advancement  in  life,  or  only  by  the  ^^5j^b^^5o°' 
exceptionally  able  or  the  ambitious,  that  education  of  the  univer-       uakgbr. 
sity  type  is  rightly  desired.     To  a  large  and  probably  increasing 
number  of  men  and  women  it  is  attractive  for  its  own  sake, not  as  a 
means  of  getting  on  in  the  world  but  because  of  the  opportunities  of 
intellectual  training  and  stimulus  which  it  affords.    They  crave 
for  it  because  they  seek  an  entrance  into  the  intellectual  world, 
for  which  it  provides  the  almost  necessary  preparation.     They 
know  that   by  means  of  it  they  can   enlarge  and  strengthen 
interests  which  will  be  a  delight  and  a  solace  to  them  in  what- 
ever position  they  may  spend  their  life.     Such  students,  who  are 
often  late  learners  and  marked  rather  by  strength  of  character 
than  by  brilliant  ability,  deserve  consideration  and  encourage- 
ment.    It  is  true  that  their   needs    are  not  best  met  by  the 
university  course  in  its  ordinary  form.(')    They  cannot  afford,  nor  (j)  cr.  Report  of 
would  it  be  right  to  encourage  them,  to  break  away  from  their  si^commiMioS" 
employment  for  three  or  four  years'  residence  in  a  university  ft  ^^?^2,wo 
town  under  conditions  which,  if  not  provoking  actual  dislike  (Dr.  Boberts). 
for  their  former  occupation,  might  at  least  impair  their  fitness 
to  return  to  it.     But  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  their  needs  without 
detaching  them  from  their  old  conditions  of  life  and  from  their 
natural  opportunities  of  livelihood.     All  that  they  want  would, 
in  most  cases,  be  supplied  by  courses  of  higher  instruction  given 
in  the  evening  within  easy  reach  of  their  own  homes,  care  being 
taken  that  any  students  of  exceptional  promise,  whose  abilities 
were  discovered  through  these  local  courses,  should  be  drafted  ^       -        -  ■•. 
by  scholarships  to  the  university  itself  .(*)  ^»S^isJI^^* 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this,  while  securing  further  advantages^  ^^^i^SS?*  *"• 
for  those  students  who  were  specially  qualified  to  profit  by  them;  > 

would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  desires  which  are  naturally  and  • 
rightly  becoming  more  common,  without  giving  higher  education  ■ 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  happiness  of  many  of  those  re- 
ceiving it.  The  universities  would  in  some  measure  be  relieved 
from  tibe  danger  of  congestion  by  students  of  average  ability,  while 
the  latter,  so  far  from  being  shut  out  from  the  advantages  to 
which  they  have  a  just  claim,  would  actually  enjoy  them  in 
a  form  at  once  more  accessible  and  more  adapted  to  their  special 
needs.(*)  And  the  diffusion  of  such  opportunities  would  remedy 
some  of  the  evils  to  which  higher  education  may  at  present 
give  rise.  It  is  partly  because  such  education  is  exceptional  that 
it  separates  those  who  receive  it  from  the  commoner  occupations 
of  life.  The  pursuit  of  higher  studies  is  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  the  forms  of  employment  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
alleged  to  give  invincible  dislike.  On  the  contrary,  lines  of  life, 
which  are  in  themselves  monotonous  and  uninteresting^  may 
furnish  special  opportunities  for  study  and  reflection.  An 
educated  man's  distaste  for  them  often  springs  rather  from  the 
lack  of  congenial  companionship  than  from  any  objection  to  the 
work  itself.  And  the  increase  of  educational  opportunities^  by 
enlarging  the  number  of  persons  with  cultivated  interests  and 
sympathies,  would  tend  to  lessen  the  intellectual  isolation  from 
which  there  must  always  be  a  longing  to  escape. 

A  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  dan^^ers  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  called  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  the  universities,  is  to  multiply  the  opportunities  by  which  all 
adult  students  who  desire  higher  education  may  obtain  a  fitting 
measure  of  it  without  leaving  their  homes  or  cutting  themselves 
off  from  their  natural  means  of  livelihood,  while  at  the  same 
time  giving  free  passage  to  the  universities  to  all  those  who, 
however  poor,  are  endowed  with  abilities  likely  to  command 
success  in  the  professions  to  which  the  honours  couriie  at  a 
university  is  the  best  preparation.  "Lay  the  foundations  of 
Secondary  Education  wide  and  deep.  .  .  .  Give  every  man, 
rich  or  poor,"  his  chance — put  sound  educational  opportunity  in 
his  way,  use  endownients  wisely  so  that  those  who  are  worth 
helping  and  need  it  are  helped  by  them  .  .  .  and  then,  as 
men  well  prepared  and  trained  pass  into  the  university,  the 
''  standard  of  matriculation  at  the  colleges  will  rise,  and  a 
**  university  career,  instead  of  being  so  much  a  luxury  for  the 
"  rich,  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  ought  to  come."(^ 

140.  But  though  the  advantages  of  university  education  have 
already  been  made  attainable  by  large  numbers  of  promising 
students  who  under  former  conditions  would  have  been  prac- 
tically debarred  from  them,  our  attention  has  been  called  to  certain 
gaps  in  the  upward  ladder  which  still  remain  unfilled.  Several  wit- 
nesses expressed  the  opinion  that  an  increase  of  scholarships  is 
needed  to  give  clever  girls  the  opportunity  of  university  train- 
ing.(*)  Another  witness,  who  spoke  from  special  knowledge  of 
the  industrial  classes,  pleaded  for  more  liberal  scholarships  to 
enable  exceptionally  promising  children  of  artisans  to  prepare 
themselves  for  places  of  higher  education,  without  undergoing 
the   double   strain   of    manual  and   mental   labour   which   is 
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often  impofied    on   them   to   the    permanent  injury   of    their 
healtb.(^)     By   one  writer    it  was   uiged   that   the   formerly 
intimate  connexion  between  the  universities  and  the  smaller 
grammar  schools  has,    in    such    cases    as    Lincolnshire,  been 
actually  impaired  by  "  the  extinction  of  the  close  scholarships 
which  at  one  time  maintained  a  healthy  competition  amoug 
the   principal    schools    of  the  district  to   which  they  were 
confined."(')    Another  pointed  out  that  technological  institutes 
oftenistand  out  of  all  relation  to  the  universities,  and  that  con- 
sequently there  is  some  danger  of  the  latter  failing  to  provide 
the  education  needed  by  the  future  teachers  of  technical  sub- 
jectfl.(*)   The  Vice-Chaacellor  of  the  Victoria  University  informed 
us  that  there   is   a  want  of  organic  connexion  between   the 
constituent  colleges  of  that  university  and  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  district — the  schools  not  generally  shaping  their  curri- 
culum so  that  the  pupil  may  take  up  the  college  education  at 
the  point  at  which  the  school  education  ceases. (^)     And,  finally, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  competi- 
tion for  scholarships  "discerns,  advances  and  rewards,  not  capacity 
as  such  but,  attainment ;  and  that,  as  attainment  in  the  earlier 
years  of  life  largely  depends  on  opportunities  and  advantages 
which  cost  money,  students  of  real  promise  may  be  excluded 
by  early  poverty  from  the  benefit  of  endowments  upon  which 
they  have  a  just  claim.(*) 
The  remedy  for  these  defects,,  however,  obviously  does  not  lie 
with   the  universities  alone.      Changes  in  the  distribution  of 
population,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  great  cities,  are  afiecting  the 
usefulness  of  many  of  the  older  endowments.     In  education,  as 
in  many  other  things,  the  country  districts  are  being  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  towns,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  difficult  duties  of  the  local  authorities  will  be  to 
redress  the  balance  so  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will  allow. 
Again,  any  lack  of  scholarships  for  girls  desiring  to  study  at  the 
university  will  doubtless  be  supplied  in  part  by  the  action  of  the 
local  authorities,  but  possibly  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  the 
liberality  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  women. 
Some  of  the  other  points,  however,  at  which  there  is  alleged  to 
be  defective  connexion  between  the  universities  and  secondary 
education,  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  academic  policy.  Upon 
these  matters  we  have  received,  almost  exclusively  from  resident 
members  of  the  universities,  a  number  of  interesting  suggestions, 
whiA  we  here  proceed  to  summarise. 

Have  entrance  acholarahips,  awarded  by  open  com» 
petition  at  the  universitiee,  a  good  effect  on  secondary 
schools  1 

141.  On  this  subject  a  very  strong  opinion  ^was  expressed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  urged  that  "  no  foundation  scholar- 
ships  should  be  offered  for  competition  to  students  who  have  not 
completed  a  year's  residence  in  the  university."  Believing  "  the 
present  system  to  have  grown  up  under  external  pressure,  and 
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"  against  the  judgment  of  educational  authorities  at  Cambridge/' 

he  condemned  it  as  ''injurious  to  education,  both  at  school  and  at 

'*  university,  and  injurious  also  morally;   aa  encouraging  the 

**  premature  acquisition  of  results,  available  for  purposes  of  ex- 

"  amination,  without  the  patient  investigation  and  study  which 

"  gives  to  them  their  intellectual  value ;  as  tending  to  deprive 

^*  university  work  of  its  peculiar  character  and  interest ;  and  .  .  . 

"  as  practically  destroying  the  class  who  in  former  times  repre- 

m  Memoran-      "  scutcd  *  plain  Hviug  and  high  thinking/  "(^) 

B?So°p  0?*  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  though  he  would 

Durham.  retain,  or  where  necessary  establish,  entrance  exhibitions  for  poor 

students,  was  no  less   emphatic  against  scholarships   open   to 
competition  among  schoolboys  without  restriction.   Such  scholar- 
ships he  believed  to  have  done,  and  to  be  doing,  serious  harm 
iuu?of'i)TH".     *^  schools. (^)      Sir  George  Young,  again,  maintained  that  the 
Jackfon.  numcrous  entrance  scholarships  offered  for  open  competition  at 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  having  "  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
"  Secondary  Education  of  the  middle  classes."  In  his  judgment 
such  competitions,  because  they  involve  examinations  imposed 
by  authorities  outside  the  schools,  fetter  the  best  teaching :  they 
drag  many  schools  into  a  curriculum  little  suited  to  the  needs  of 
their  scholars,  they  excite  objectionable  rivalries,  and  render  far 
more  difficult  than  need  be  the  work  of  adapting  the  schools  to 
<*)  Sir  G.  Young,  the  requirements  of  the  class  for  which  they  were  intended.(^) 

But,  while  drawing  attention  .to  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 

evils  of  the  system,  Sir  G.  Young  was  not  prepai*ed  to  suggest 

any  particular  remedy,  though  he  proposed  an  iucrease  in  leaving 

exhibitions   to  be    awarded   in   schools  which  would  doubtless 

satisfy  in  another  form  some  of  the  needs   now  met  by  the  open 

(*)  26w.,98i.      scholarships  offered  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.(*) 

Good  efpects.      142.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  those  whom  we  consulted 

bore  equally  strong  testimony  to  the  valuable  effects  of  the  system 

of  open  competition  for  entrance  scholarships.    There  is  no  doubt, 

wrote  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  "  that  secondary  schools, 

"  as  well  as  the  older  universities,  have  been  greatly  benefited 

"  by  the  removal  of  restriction  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 

*'  The  CommiBsioriers  of  1852  rightly  remarked  that  *  what  the 

State  and  the  Church  require  is  not  poor  men,  but  good  and 

able  men  whether  poor  or  rich.'     They  also  expressed  a  hope 

"  that,  if  a  large  number  of  open  endowments  were  established, 

"  very  few  poor  men  of  merit  would  be  kept  back  from  obtaining 

"  an  academical   education.     This   hope  has   been  to    a   ^eat 

"  extent  fulfilled.     Any  young  man  of  ability  and  industry  who 

"  has  been  trained  (in  classics  or  mathematics)  can  make  sure 

(»)  Memo,  of  the  *'  of    obtaining   a   scholarship    or   exhibition.'X")       Mr.    Wells 

EMter&iM©     remarks   that   "nothing   tends    more    to    encourage   width  of 

S^arfldd  "  interest  and  reading  than  the  conviction,  which  all  sixth-form 

"  boys  now  have,  that  any  form  of  knowledge  will  help  them 
*'  in  a  scholarship  examination.  At  the  same  time,  the  tradition 
'*  that  scholarships  are  given  for  excellence  in  one  subject  and 
"  not  for  a  smattering  of  many,  tends  very  much  to  discourage 
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''  cram.  And  the  honoars  paid  to  a  scliolar-elect  at  his  school 
"  (he  ranks  even  with  successful  sitbletes)  is  a  great  stimulus  to 
"  the  studious  boy.'X^)  ^ciu!""'* "' ^'' 

143.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  system  has  brought  with  S^'.'i'.^*^' 
it  both  loss  and  gain.(^)     It  "  gives  point,  direction,  stimulus,  and    balakce  o» 
reward  to  school  studies:  it  supplies  the  schools  and  the  public    ^^sd^uI^ 
with  some  standard  and  measure  of  efficiency.     Small  or  new     vaxtaobs. 
schools  become  known  and  reputed  through  winning  scholar-  S^^^^^-^^ 
ships  ;  clever  boys  are  discovered  and  encouraged,  and  other  Trinity,  camb. 
parents  are  induced  to  make  efforts  to  give  them  university 
"  opportunities."(^)    It  is  from  a  sense  of  these  advantages  that  (»)  Memo,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  have  recently  M2fSSel5!  oxf?^ 
reorganised  their  entrance  scholarships,  consolidating  small  exhi-  ^oni  prol^r 
bitions  for  that  purpose.     They  hope  that  these  scholarships  will  2;dthe?***fd^  t 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  curriculum  of  schools,  encourag-  of  c.c.c. 
ing  special  lines  of  study  (e.g.y  the  study  of  physical  science  in 
schools  where   it  has  till  now  held  a  suboidinate   place),  and 
inducing  schoohnasters  to  fill  up  gaps  which  have  hitherto  been 
conspicuous  in  their  system   {e,g.,  the   provision  of  a  sufficient 
instruction  in  English  language  and  history ).(*)     On  the  other  (4)  Memo,  from 
hand,  the  system  is  undoubtedly  apt  to  stimulate  an  undesirable  SiJfpJSe^V^ 
kind  of  competition  between  schools  ;(^)  the  destruction  of  special  Wiikins. 
ties  with  groups  of  schools  has,  while  helping  some  of  the  newer  7^1.  '*  *^"'* 
boarding  schools,  injured  many  of  the  old  foundations  in  remoter 
districts ;(®)  the  scramble  for    endowments  has  engendered  in  («)Morao.of 
some  cases  a  commercial  spirit  tar  removed  irom  the  love  01  ccc. 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  which  collegiate  endowments  ought 
specially  to  foster  and  rev7ard;(^)  the  examinations  themselves,  {J^dOTtof 
either  by  their  too  early  date(®)  or  their  distracting  number  Magdalen. 
and  variety   (evils   which   are,  however,  considerably  lessened  aasf  imd^Memo. 
by  the  grouping  of  different  colleges),  harass  the  schools  and  qJI^JJJ;^^ 
disturb  the  regularity   of  their  work,  and  may  sometimes  keep  cp.  Mr.  oerrana' 
boys  waiting  at  school  when  they  had  better  be  at  the  univer-  ad^nta^and 
sity  X®)  and,  moreover,  the  nature  of  the  examinations  is  alleged  fh^^StdSltei. 
to  be  causing  in  some  cases  undue  specialisation  in  studies.(^^)        (»)  Mr.  Mathe- 
The  last  charge  is  in  many  ways  the  most  important,  and  QlSi^brook^^' 
calls  for  more  detailed  investigation.     That  the  evil  is  felt  in  the  ^^^™**- 
schools  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Eve  and  Mr.  Storr.  of  the  pJeSdeiit 
The  former  would    "  be  very  glad  to  see  colleges  giving  their  HivSfiei?and 
scholarships  for   a   rather  wider    range   of  studies,  and   not  m^^^'^**®'**  ^^ 
necessarily   for    great    excellence  in   one  particular  subject. 
.     .     .     Specialisation  begins   in  the  school,  and  my  ex- 
*'  perience  is  that  it  begins  in  the  school  much  earlier  than  it 
"  did  when  I  was  at  school  myself."(^^)     Mr.  Storr,  regretting  the  (")  Mr.  Evc, 
absence  of  "  all-round  scholarships,"  informed  us  that  "  boys  who  ^^^''^' 
*'  are  likely  to  win  scholarships  are  allowed  to  drop  in  part,  or 
'*  in  some  cases  entirely,  all  other  subjects  of  work  except  that 

*'  subject  in  which  they  are  going  to  compete.'X^')  nos-Ys^'  ^*^"' 

Nor  is   this   tendency  to  premature  specialisation  denied   by  cf.  also  Dr. 

..  ..  «Tji  1?  "Li-L*  c       Bruce,  6683,  and 

our   umveraity   witnesses.     "In   the  case   of    scnolarsmps   tor  Dr Percivai, 
^  mathematics  or  natural  science,  and  in  a  less  degree  for  those  ^*'^^' 
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*)  Mr.  Haver- 
eld's  Memo. 
On  the  other 
httnd,  the 
authoritiee  of 
the  Owens 
College  have 
re-organised  their 
competition  for 
entrance  scholar- 
ships, on  the 
principle  that 
special  excellence 
should  be 
encouraged  in 
some  branch  of 
learning,  «.p., 
history  and 
natural  science. 


Rbmedt 
sugoestbd. 

Memo.  fromPrin- 
cipal  Ward  and 
Prof.  Wilkins. 
(■)  Memo,  of  the 
Rector  of  Exeter 
College. 

(*)  Memo,  of 
President  of 
Magdalen. 

i')  Memo,  of  the 
'resident  of 

c.c.c. 

Cf.  also  Memo,  of 
Mr.  Haverfleld. 
Mr.  Wells,  and 
Mr.  Matheson. 
The  latter  points 
out  that  the  first 
unirersity  ex- 
amination and 
the  importance 
in  most  scholar- 
shipexaminations 
of  the  English 
essay  and  General 
Paper  modify  the 
tendency  to 
undue  specialisa- 
tion. 

(«)  8ee  Memo, 
of  the  President 
of  Magdalen. 
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C)  Memo,  fhnn 
Professor 
Holland,  and 
Mr,  Raleigh. 


'*  in  history,  the  early  specialisation  encouraged  by  scholarships 
"  results  in  some  cases  in  an  illiberal  education."(^)  Another 
writer  explains  the  actual  working  of  the  system.  "  Schoolmasters 
have  found  that  scholarships  in  modern  history  and  science 
are  attainable  by  dull  boys,  while,  owing  to  the  conditions 
of  competition  in  history,  and  the  fact  that  advanced  science 
must  (economically)  lie  outside  the  average  school  curriculum 
the  competitors  are  fewer  than  in  classics  or  mathematics. 
Hence  they  specialise  dull  boys  in  these  subjects  from  an  early 
age."0  The  Rector  of  Exeter  College  thinks  that  "the 
proportion  of  scholarships  given  for  proficiency  in  classics  is> 
at  the  present  time,  exce8sive."(^)  The  President  of  Magdalen 
on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  specialisation  is  probably  worst 
in  mathematics,  and  not  unusual  in  history  and  natural  sciencef^ 
but  that  it  is  less  observable  in  the  case  of  cla.ssical  scholarships, 
as  the  examinations  for  the  latter  include  a  greater  variety  of 
subjects.(^) 

144.  A  remedy  for  this  evil  is  indicated  by  several  writers,  and 
notably  by  the  President  of  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford, 
who  suggests  that  "  the  more  equable  intellectual  development 
**  of  boys  would  be  promoted  by  encouraging  in  our  scholarship 

examinations    some   competent  knowledge  of   other  subjects 
taught  in  schools  in  addition  to  the  main  subjects  for  which 

the  scholarship  is  awarded Possibly  the  result 

might  be  that  a  lower  stsjidard  than  at  present  would  be 
attained  in  the  special  subject  of  each  scholarship  examination, 
but  in  the  long  run  this  defect  would  be  far  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  wider  interests  and  increased  intellectual 
aptitude  of  our  8tudents."(*)  It  is  certainly  desirable  that,  as 
far  as  may  be,  youths  should  be  elected  to  scholarships  propter 
apem  rather  than  propter  rem,  for  promise  of  general  ability 
rather  than  for  precocity  of  special  attainment.(^) 

Is  it  desirable  to  impose  a  poverty   qualijicdtion  on 
candidates  for  entrance  scholarships  1 

145.  A  question  closely  connected  with  that  discussed  above  is 
the  p'-opriety  of  confining  the  award  of  the  entrance  scholarships 
to  poor  students.  Upon  this  subject  there  is  evidently  a  great 
variety  of  opinion.  Only  two  indeed  of  those  whom  we  have 
consulted  appear  to  regard  the  present  system  of  open  competi- 
tion as  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism.  Professor  Holland  is 
"  strongly  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  restrictions  on  the 
"  ground  of  poverty,"  and  Mr.  Raleigh,  while  thinking  it  right 
that  a  college  should  give  special  assistance  to  those  who  cannot 
come  to  the  university  without  it,  holds  that  scholarships  and  ex- 
hibitions are  prizes  and  should  be  open  to  general  competition.(^) 
Several  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  attention  to  certain  evils 
produced  by  the  present  arrangements.  Mr.  Huddleston  points 
out  that  "  in  competing  for  college  scholarships  and  exhibitions, 
"  not  only  has  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents  the  advantage  of 
"  first-class  school  training,  but  he  can  command,  if  thought 
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expedient,    special    private   tuition    in   view   of   the   college 
examination.     Proceeding  to  the  university,  these  well-to-do 
"  scholars  and  exhibitioners  are  able  to  push  up  the  standard  of 
"  living,  and  make  it  diflRcult  fur  poorer  students  to  live  economi- 
"  cally.'X^)     Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick  siys,  " there  is  no  doubt  at  JJin^s'"j£?^J^*®" 
*'  all  that  many  college  scholarships  are  held  by  men  whose 
**  parents  could  easily  afford  to  pay  the  full  expenses  of  their 
*'  education,"  and  that  this  is  "  plain  waste  of  endowmentp/'(^)  .^'Ji^^ik's 
and   similar   evidciice  is  given    by   the    President    of    Corpus  Memo. 
Christi  College,  Mr.  Osc^r  Browning,  and  Mr.  Wells.(^) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  cf  the  grievance  MemoranSl^and 
may   easily   be   exaggerated.     The   Rector   of    Exeter   College  H«dm2tere' 
informs  us,  that  in  his  own  college  "  about  three-fourths  of  those  STSiSSerof"* 
"  who  have  held  scholarships  for  some  years  past,  could  not  have  Trinity,  Camb. 
"  come  to  the  university  without  substantial  aid.    In  every  college 
"  there  are  far  more  men  than  formerly  whose  friends  make  a 
"  great  struggle  to  send  them  to  Oxford,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
"  practise  the  most  rigid  economy.     Tiie  advantages  of  Oxford 
"  are  now  by  no  means  confined  to  the  well-to-do  classes.     College 
**  scliolarships,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   largely   benefit  poor   men, 
*'  though  not  limited  to  them.'X*J     Mr.  Matheson  believes  that  ^*J,^^J,J^^^' 
"  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  existing  holders  of  scholarships  Rector  of  Eietot 
"  and  exhibitions  (he  is  speaking  of  those  which  are  open  and    °  ^^' 
"  given    purely    by  examination)     would  find    it   impossible, 
"  and   many  more  would  find  it  diflScult,  to  come  to   Oxford 

without  such  help."(°)  Mr.  Straclian-Davidson  has  "  made  ion-J^Memo-^^* 
inquiries  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the  open  scholars  and  r»ndum. 
"  exhibitioners  now  in  residence  at  his  college.  The  result  is, 
"  that  he  finds  in  nearly  every  case  that  the  holders  are  in  need 
"  of  assistance.  At  the  present  moment  he  knows  of  only  one 
"  notable  instance  to  the  contrary,  and  in  this  case  the  holder 
contents  himself  with  using  the  right  to  wear  the  scholar's 
gown,  and  declines  to  receive  the  emoluments  to  which  he  is 
"  entitled.  In  most  cases  the  recipients  could  not  have  come  to 
"  the  university  at  all  without  assistance ;  in  others,  they  could 
"  have  come  only  at  the  cost  of  much  privation.  In  a  few 
"  cases  he  received  the  answer  that  ooe  brother  might  have 
"  been  sent  without  emolument,  but  that  it  depended  on  the 
*'  success  of  the  first  whether  the  parents  could  afford  a  university 

"  education  for  the  second."(®)  SivldS)?"^^*' 

And  there  are  obvious  advantages  in  the  present  system,  in  Memorandum, 
spite  of  its  occasional  anomalies.  Open  competition  has  con- 
ferred dignity  on  the  college  scholarships.  The  scholar's  gown 
is  a  distinction,  and  no  longer,  as  in  former  days,  carries  with  it 
the  stigma  of  poverty.  This  advantage  is  strongly  urged  by 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  who  points  out  that  ''the  honour  and  position  of 
"  a  scholar  are  highly  valued,  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  industry. 
"  The  stigma  of  poverty  is  severely  felt  by  the  young,  and  it  is 
"  on  all  grounds  undesirable  that,  in  a  society  of  young  students, 
"it  should  be  publicly  known  which  are  poor."(^)  The  p  Mr.  Arthur 
President  of  Magdalen  thinks  that  "  the  danger  of  a  revival  of  M^SSS^dum. 
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(I)  Mem.  oftho 
President  of 
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(*)  Memo,  from 
Professor 
Prothero  and 
Mr.  Matheson. 
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**  ^he  despised  servitors  and  sizars  of  days  liappily  bygone" 
should  not  be  forgotten.(^)  Professor  Prothero  and  Mr.  Matheson 
point  out  that  any  lowering  of  the  status  of  the  scholars  would 
have  a  bad  effect  both  on  the  schools  and  on  college  life.(^) 

146.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a  remedy  for  such  evils  as  are 
inherent  in  the  present  system  without  being  inquisitorial, 
arbitrary,  or  unfair.  Were  regard  to  be  had  for  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  all  candidates,  only  poor  students  being  allowed 
to  compete,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  assess  the  claims  of 

S™PovjStt  relative  poverty.  '*  A  poverty  clause,"  says  Mr.  Matheson, "  would 
Clausk.  «  ]yQ  difficult  to  work.  If  liberally  drawn  it  would  effect  com- 
paratively little  saving,  while  if  too  rigidly  drawn  (i.e.,  w^ith  a 
definite  limit  of  parents*  income  without  regard  to  family 
necessities),  it  must  exclude  many  members  of  a  class  not  of 
the  absolutely  poor,  but  of  the  comparatively  poor,  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  clergy,  teachers,  and  other  prof essional  and  business 
men,  who  give  their  children  the  educational  atmosphere 
which  fits  them  for  university  life,  but  are  often  not  rich 
enough  to  send  them  to  a  university. "(^) 

147.  These  difficulties  have  led  some  to  look  to  the  action  of 
local  authorities  as  afioriling  the  best  means  of  remedy.  Mr. 
Gerrans  thinks  that  "  it  would  be  better  that  local  authorities,  as 

knowing  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  should  award  bursaries 
tenable  at  the  university,  and  that  colleges  should  add  the 
distinction  *  scholar  '  or  '  exhibitioner,'  as  the  case  may  be,  after 
due   exainination.(^)      Similarly,  Mr.   Grose  suggests   that   it 
"  would  be  well  if  there  were  funds  attached  to  schools  or 
"  districts,  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  poor  students  from 
"  the  school  or  district,  who  have  proved  their  merit  by  winning 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  and  who  require  further  assistance. 
The  circumstances   of  a  poor   man   are   best  judged   in   his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  help  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  rather 
a   local   duty."(^)     The  Dean  of  Christ   Church   points   out 
that  "  in  many  places  endowments  might  well  be  administered 
by  local  authorities,  ^vho  might  send  poor  students  from  their 
own    town    or    district  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  providing 
them  with  sufficient  means  and  recommending  them  for  admis- 
sion to  a  college  with  the  status  of  honorary  scholar,  honorary 
"  exhibitioner  or   commoner   as    the  college  authorities,  after 
"  inquiry,  might  decide."     In  the  good  administration  of  such 
endowments,   he    points    out   that   the    local   committees   for 
university    extension    teaching   might   often    render    valuable 

service.(®) 

148.  Another  remedy,  however,  not  inconsistent  with  this,  com  • 
?6!rR]rDroTioF  ^^i^ds  itself  to  the  large  majority  of  those  who  have  favoured  us 
IK  Vjllvb.  with  suggestions  on  this  difficult  subject.  In  their  judgment  it 
would  be  po8sible>  without  altering  the  conditions  of  open  exami- 
nation or  the  status  of  the  scholars,  to  reduce  the  annual  value  of 
the  scholarship  to  an  amount  variously  estimated  at  50i.,  40Z., 
30Z.,  or  even  201.  a  year,  the  balance  thus  saved  being  spent  in 
increasing  the  value  of  supplementary  exhibitions  to  be  awarded 
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only  to  scholars  who  could  privately  show  their  need  for  further 
pecuniary  aid.(*)     At  some  colleges  exhibitions  are  now  awarded  (*^  seeMr.stoB; 
to  undergraduate;}  who  satisfy  the  Head  that  they  require  such  Mr.'A.sidiwick, 
assistance  in  order  to  complete  their  university  course.     And  Mr!  iLwtEeMq, 
the  arrangement  seems  to  have  worked  so  well  that  the  way  JJ  acSII^JSe 
may  now  be  open  for  a  cautious  extension  of  the  same  principle.  oS5^'"*i,S*ini 
Care,  however,   would   be   necessary   to   avoid   the   djinger  of  wii«>n^and«ar 
inducing  a  number  of  students  of  merely   average   abihty   to  saoh  suppk?" 
embark  on  an  academic  career  for  which  they  were  imperfectly  ffibSSSiriie 
qualified.(*)  S^ShtS^"^*^ 

149.  But  much  may  also  be  done  by  the  pressure  of  public  navidionand 
opinion.     If  the  enjoyment  of  large  scholarships  by  the  clnldren    /\  p^^^g^j,, 
of  well-to-do  families  becomes  generally  recognised  as  an  improper     <>»  Prnijc 
use  of  educational  endowments,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ^,j  jj,.  ^^jj^ 
the  wealthier  parents  will  more  commonly  avail  themselves  of  ^^^^-i^^ 
the  right  to  retain  the  status  of  scholar  for  their  sons,  while  the  number  of, 
resigning   the   emoluments   which   legally   accrue   to   it.      The  cS^^^^'o^S 
opportunity  of  doing  this  is  already  afforded  by  the  statutes  of  inoa3b,5iwt 
some  colleges,  and,  in   the  opinion   of  some  of  our   witnesses,  c^Jf^Memaof 
might  well  be  more  widely  extended.  (*)     It  should  be  pointed  Rector  of  Exeter, 
out,  however,  that  if  the  emoluments   resigned   by  honorary  iJi.HljISkwnf 
scholars  were  expended  in  providing  additional  scholarahips  for  ^  Mr**^nSL 
competition,   or   if  honorary   scholarships    were    bestowed    in  dt  jacicaonaiso 
addition  to  those  already  offered,  a  large  proportion  of  clever  ^senceofii^tto 
youths  might  be  di-awn  to  two  or  tbree  favourite  colleges,  with  fmd^adui£*" 
the  result  that  the  scholarships  offered  by  other  foundations  ^fuJSwjJo?^" 
might  be  filled  by  candidates  whose  abilities  would  not  at  present  schoianhii». 

°  ,  •'  *^  Mr.  Orofte  and 

command  success.  Mr.  weiis 

sunest  that  aoms 
scholarships 

Are  local  restrictions  on  college  scholarships  desirable  1         ^^ved'tor 

those  who  are 

150.  Closely  connected  with  the  foregoing  question  is  that  of  {j^^J^J^n*^ 
the  desirability  of  confining  the  competition  for  college  scholar-  eiraiOTtaiy 
ships  to  schools  or  scholars  in  certain  districts.     Some  of  the  old 

close  foundations  have  got  a  bad  name,  and  we  are  informed  that  and  disadtav. 

**  they  bring  in  a  class  of  men  who  would  not  gain  scholarships  ^r^ucsiov^ 

"  open  to  general  competition,  and  then  these  men  seldom  rise 

"  to  the   level  of  the  other  scholars  among  whom    they  find 

"  themselves."(*)     How    this    may   come   about    is    shown  bv  o)  Mr.  Ba]ei^*« 

another  writer.     "The  best  boys  are  sent  in  for  open  scholar- J*,f2J^n,p 

"  ships,  and  the  weaklings  are  entered  for  the  close  competition.  HaverfleWs. 

"  This  depresses  the  standard  and  frequently  leads  to  friction 

"  between  the  nominating  and  awarding  bodies."(*)     It  is  gene-  m  Mr.Germir 

rally  agreed  that  the  revival  of  local  restrictions,  in  cases  where  ^®"=*o™"*"™- 

they  have  been  abolished,  would  be  undesirable  and  that  any 

general  return  to  the  system  of  close  foundations  would  be  a 

mistake.     At  the  same  time,  a  large  body  of  opinion  favours 

the  retention  and  even  the  establishment  of  certain  kinds  of 

close  f-cholarships,  as  an  element  in  a  general  system  of  open 

competition. 

P  2 
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betwxbv  Par-       151.  (a.) — For  example,  several  witnesses  have   spoken  with 

TicuLAs  School  *     *  * 

An>  coLLsoE.  approval  of  the  close  attachment  of  some  great  school  to  a 
particular  college.  "  The  historical  connexion  between  New 
On  the  other  College  and  Winchester,  St.  John's  and  Merchant  Taylors', 
BrowrUng^'^'  ^*  "  Christchurch  and  Westminster,  will  bear  very  close  scrutiny. 
Memorandum,  u  jj^  doubt  it  is  opcu  to  criticism,  and  has  its  weak  points.  It 
(»)  MrSampBon's  "  ^^^^'  howcver,  fiivourably  compare  with  the  system  which  has 
Memo.;  and  "  grown  up  uudcr  the  iijfluenee  of  unlimited  competition.'\^) 
Holland,  and  Mr.  "  A  loug  standing   counexion   between  a  college  and  a  great 

^rM^o'  oi  the  "  P"^^^^  ®' '^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  advantage  of  both."0     The  President 

Rector  of '  of  Magdalen  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scholars  on 

*®  ^'  these  close  foundations  have  for  some  time  past  reached  a  high 

stRndard  of  attainment,  "  the  Ireland  scholarship,  which  is  still 

"  tiie  most  distinguished  prize  in  the  university,  has,  for  many 

"  years,  with  only  a  single  exception,  been  won  either  by  an 

"  '  open '  scholar  at  one  single  coUege,  or  by  a  *  close '  scholar  at 

PresidtStof     ^  "  One  of  the  colleges  named."(^)     It  should  be  noted,  however, 

Magdalen.  ^^^  ^j^^  schools  in  qucstiou  draw  their  scholars  from  all  parts 

of  England. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Oxford  University  Commis- 
sioners of  1852,  while  holding  that  "  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
"  colleges,  open  scholarships  to  supply  good  learners  are  as  etsen- 
*'  tial  as  open  fellowsliips  to  supply  good  teachere,"  stated  their 
opinion  that  "  some  exceptions  to  the  general  principle  of  setting 
"  aside  all  restrictions  might  with  advantage  be  made  in  favour  of 
ixfOTd'vni^er.    "  schools  councctcd  with  colleges.'X*)     Similarly,  the  Cambridge 
8ity Commission,  TJuiversity  Commissioners  "recognised  in  such  foundations  an 
'^'     '         «  interest  sufficiently  definite  and  distinct  "  to  be  treated  as  an 
exception  to  what  they  called  '*  the  one  good  rule  of  unfettered 
Cambr?dp^        "  and  Open    competiti(m."(*)     But    there  are    still    some  who 
mSSo™  1862?™"  regard  with  disfavour  a  si)ecial  connexion  of  this  kind  between 
pp.  ^w,  202.         Q^  school  and  a  particular  college.(*)     It  may  be  argued  that 
Browning's  *       schoolfc'lows  are  likely  to  derive  more  advantage  from  their 
i.emor.nd«m.     ^^i^ersity  life  if  they  are  scattered  over  several  colleges  thau 

if  they  are  drawn  together  into  one,  and  that  the  whole 
university  gains  by  the  wide  diffiision  of  the  influence  and 
traditions  of  a  gi'eat  school.  Many,  again,  would  take  a  middle 
view,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  objections  to  the  system,  by 
which  the  intimacies  of  school  life  may  sometimes  be  too  closely 
reproduced  at  college  and  an  undergraduate  may  live  so  entirely 
among  his  old  schoolfellows  as  to  be  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
,  his  college  and  the  university,  would,  nevertheless,  with  the  late 

Master  of  Balliol,  be  unwilling  "to  give  up  the  associations  of 
(7)  Oxford  Uni-  "  William  of  Wykeham  or  the  glories  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
veraity  Commis-  bridge."(^)  The  removal  of  restrictions  on  fellowships  and  other 
p?m  a^ifevi-  changes  in  academic  life  have,  it  should  be  added,  done  much  to 
aence,p.3a.  remove  many  of  the  objections  which  were  felt  to  the  close  con- 
nexion between  particular  colleges  and  schools.  The  value  of  the 
connexion  has  in  consequence  become  more  widely  felt  and  the 
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drawbacks  to  it,  though  they  may  occasionally  re  appear,  have 
been  greatly  mitigated.  As  things  stand  at  present,  whether 
the  close  relation  is  advantageous  or  harmful  depends  on  the 
good  sense  and  loyalty  of  those  concerned. 

(6.)  Several  writers  regard  with  approval  restrictions  iu  favour 
of  special  districts,  the  remoteness  of  which  places  them  at 
some  disadvantage.  Thus,  the  connexion  of  Wales  with  Jesus 
College  (Oxford),  and  of  the  West  of  England  with  Exeter  College, 
are  commended  as  satisfactory.  "  The  feeling  of  attachment 
between  a  favoured  locality  and  a  college,  tends  at  the  present 
time  to  become  stronger  rather  than  weaker.  There  is  a 
general  sentiment  in  favour  of  maintaining  existing  preferences. 
Where  there  are  endowments  at  any  college  on  which  natives 
'*  of  certain  localities  have  the  first  claitii,  persons  are  not  un- 
'^  frequently  drawn  from  those  localities  to  the  university, 
even  when  they  do  not  attain  a  scholarship  or  exhibition, 
who  would  not  otherwise  come  thither."(^)  But  the  same 
writer  adds  that  "  a  college  ought  always  to  have  the  power, 
"  which  it  generally  has,  of  throwing  open  any  close  endowment 
**  for  which  there  is  no  sufficiently  qualified  candidate.''  This 
would  act  as  a  safeguard  against  the  obvious  dangers  of  such 
restriction. 

(c.)  Experience  seems,  moreover,  to  approve  the  connexion 
between  local  groups  of  schools  and  the  university.  In  this  case 
the  scholarships  may  either  be  tenable  at  a  particular  university 
or  at  a  particular  college.  Each  plan  has  something  to  recommend 
it.  Certain  north  country  schools  have  a  special  connexion  with 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  restriction 
works  advantageously  and  has  produced  admirable  result3.(^) 
Dr.  Percival,  on  the  other  hand,  while  endorsing  this  view,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  system  would  be  improved  by  confining  the 
scholarships  to  a  group  of  schools,  but  leaving  the  winners  free  to 
choose  their  own  college.  The  chief  advantage  claimed  for 
these  close  foundations  is  that  they  stimulate  higher  education 
in  country  districts  which,  without  them,  would  slip  back  into 
a  lower  standard  of  instruction.  "It  is  most  important  that 
the  first  grade  element  in  grammar  schools  and  other  schools 
of  that  type  in  thinly  peopled  areas  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disappear.  ....  The  question  must  not  be  settled 
on  merely  numerical  grounds;  the  number  of  boys  passing 
to  the  university  may  be  small,  but  it  is  a  great  matter 
for  the  school  and  for  the  neighbourhood  to  maintain  the 
contact  with  the  university  unimpaired ,  and  the  loss  to  the 
higher  education  of  any  severance  of  this  connexion  would 
be  great."(')  Another  writer  believes  that  a  duly  guarded 
system  of  restriction  would  be  in  the  interests  of  poor  students  aiid 
of  the  local  schools,  and  would  provide  the  universities  "  with  a 
"  more  varied  field  of  candidates,  often  possessing  more  originality 
"  and  more  force  of  character  than  that  from  which  they  now 
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g*^o.of  the  *'  draw."(')     It  IS  interesting  also  to  note  ttiat,  in  the  case  of  the . 
C.C.C.  "  scholarships  established  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  George  Moore,  the 

promoters  began  with  an  entirely  open  system  of  competition  for. 
the  diocese  of  Carlisle.     The  diocese,  however,  includes  Barrow- 
in-Fumess,  and  nearly  all  the  exhibitions  were  carried  off  by 
(«).  Dr.  Percivai,  children  connected  with  the  higher  grade  board  school  in  that 
^\M^  town.     This  was  found  so  discouraging  to  the  more  remote  and 

n«8iii^tof  country  districts  that  the  system  was  changed  in  such  a  way 
^•^•^*  as  to  encourage  and  protect  the  scattered  country  schools.     In 

the  judgment    of    Dr.    Percival,   a   similar    restriction   might 
also  be  necessary  iu  the  case  of  other  scholarships,(^)  and  his 
view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  another  witness,(^)   who  would- 
iM6i^7  ;^Sd'*     exclude  the  large  public  schools  from  the  competition  for  the 
^Siorward,  P^^^^y  ^^^^  Scholarships. 

who  thinks  the 
tendenoy  may 
Lave  been 

5S*Sr^'^f^^-  The  effect  on  secondary  schools  of  the  aqe  at  ivhich  it  is 

Cf.Mr.  Glaze-  •*'.  ,  j.    -      i   a       j^  A  '  '^ 

brook's  Memo.  no\o  cicsfomairy  to  Tnatricmme  at  the  umversity. 

^o^mateicu-''       ^^*^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^  known  that  in  the  course  of  generations  the 

i^ioN  ON  normal  age  of  matriculation  at  the  universities  has  steadily  risen, 

(»)  Vice-Chan-  ^^^  ^^  cffcct  of  this  ou  the  Secondary  schools  and  the  educational 

^lor  Ward,  and  life  of  the  couutry  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several  of  our 

Eendiffand  witncsses.      Whether    the   tendency   for    the   limit   of   age  to 

SSeK^"'  advance  has  continued  during  the  last  few  years  is  uncertain,(*) 

widH,708.  i^y^  ^YiQ  usual  age  at  which  youths  now  go  up  to  Oxford  and 

ediorWanf"'  Cambridge   may   be   roughly  stated   at    19.     In  the    Victoria 

gtoks^thereiaa  University  residence  begins  at  a  somewhat  lower  age,  though 

butacOTom/ttee  *^®  Standard  may   vary   a   little  in   the   constituent   colleges. 

iBconaidering  Thus,  the  Yorkshire  College  has  5   students  under  16  years  of 

x^jM^T^  age,  and  24  between  16  and  17  ;  all  the  rest  are  over  17.     At 

RradaSutates  University  College,  Liverpool,  there  are  26  students  between  16 

S^*iui^8  and  17;  39  between  17  and  18;  47  between  18  and  19,  and  37 

irratod  b  ^^e  between  19  and  20.     At  the  Owens  College  there  are  41  students 

■ge  limit  of  the  between  16  and    17,  and   923  above  that  age,  there  being  in 

Mr.^tchener,  the  arts  department  alone  304  students  over  20  years.(^) 

]^isB,state8that  According  to  one  view,  while  the  danger  of  an  early  age  for 
Btrongwfeeiinff  matriculation  is  that  the  university  may  overlap  the  school, 
whSs't^  the  objection  to  a  more  advanced  age  is  that  the  school  may  be 
S*^awafc?^*  encouraged  to  do  work  which  properly  belongs  to  the  university, 
tmctedararioo  and  that  some  students  may  be  lost  to  the  latter  through 
SS^fc"  ^  inability  to  wait  so  loog  before  beginning  their  professional 
^^^S^that  studies  pr  commercial  career.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of 
^^mtie^CT-*  ^^  university  competing  with  the  school,  our  witnesses  from 
tomng.  14,855.  the  Victoria  University  believed  that  there  is  no  serious  over- 
iAirie,vii.,p.i44;  lapping  in  the  case  of  the  colleges  at  Manchester,  Liverpool, 

who  reports  the  j    t        3    /«\ 

sranuiuu' schools  and  Leeus.^'') 

Shame  York?         153.  As,  howcver.  this  view  does  not  seem  to  be  universally 

Sompetes  wfth     accepted,  we   may  take    this  occasion    to    point    out    that    a 

^Ai^ir  top  forms. 
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certain  amount  of  overlapping  between  school  and  university    Some  Oysb- 
is  unavoidable  and  need    not    be    disadvantageous.     Boys    do    ^laSyJr?' 
not  all  leave  school  at  the  same  time  or  with  the  same  attain-      taoboub. 
ments.     A  hard    and   fast    line  drawn    between    school    and 
academic  studies   would   limit  .the   proper    freedom   of    both 
institutions,  and  prejudice  the  interests  of  many  pupils.     The 
undesirable  form  of    overlapping  is   when    the  university   or 
university   college  draws  boys  away   too  soon  from  the   dis- 
cipline of  school,  or  when  the  school  keeps  back  youths  who 
would  gain  more  from  the  freedom   and   keener   competition 
of  the  university  than  from  the  prolongation  of  their  school 
life.     In  these  matters  no   ab-iolute    rule  can    be    laid  down. 
Much  depends  in  each  case  on  the  character  of  the  pupil  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  school,  but  the  danger  of  objectionable' 
overlapping,  as  Mr.  Kitchener  points  out,  is  "  not  more  than 
**  can  be   easily   guarded  against    by  a  good   understanding 
"  between  the  university  and  school  authorities/'(^)  and,  in  so  O)  Mr. 
far  as  (Complaints  of  overlapping  have  arisen  with  regard  to  vi.?p.^' 
the  university  colleges,  it   should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
them  are  still  "young  and  pioneer  institutions,  engaged  in  a 
"  missionary  work,  in  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
'*  in   the   manufacturing  districts,     .     .     .     and   compelled   to  m  ^y,  Laurie 
"  struggle  against  temporary  difficulties.'^^)  vii..p.i48. 

154.  The  principals  of  the  constituent  colleges  gave  interesting:  aoe  of  h^tbi- 
evidence  as  to  the  age  at  which  matriculation  may  be  expected       viotobia 
to  take  place  in   the   Victoria   University     Dr.    Ward  thinks    ^'^^^m'"- 
that  "We  cannot   expect   university  education   to  be  largely 

*'  taken   part   in,   in    the  great  northern    centres,    unless   we 
"  generally  regard  17  or  18  as  a  suitable  age  for  beginning 
"  university  work/'(^)    J^r.  Kendall  is  of  opinion  that  students  (»)  14^708. 
of  natural  science  rightly  begin   at   about  17  years  of  age, 
and  students  of   arts  at    18;    and   that   women   students   are 
wise  in  beginning  their  course  at  a  rather  later  period  than 
men.(*)     As  for  the  age  at  which  a  lad  should  leave  school  for  (*)  14,708. 
the   university,  much   depends   on   whether,  if   he  remains  at 
school,  he   wUl   have   the  necessary  conditions   of  intellectual 
competition  surrounding  him.(*)     Thus,  youths  will  tend  to  leave  (*)  H70By 
the  smaller  secondary  schools  for  the  university  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  would  be  encouraged  to  leave  the  larger  ones. 

155.  As  to  the  proper  age  of  entrance  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Oxfobd  ahd 
there  is  sotne  difference  of  opinion.    Among  our  witnesses,  there    ^^^™"^"' 
were  some  who  thought  that  the  older  custom  under  which  boys 

went  to  the  universities  at  an  earlier  age  was  better  than  the 

present  practice.(®)     They  urged  that,  if  boys  could  go  sooner,  (•)  sir  o.  Young, 

more  fathers  would  be  able  to  send  their  sons  to  the  university,  ^i^ii,*^' 

and  that  the  rise  in  the   age,  by  lengthening   the  period   of  i0i««-w.«8. 

education  and  deferring  entrance  to  life,  bears  hardly  on  the 

poorer  parents,  and  especially  on  those  who  desire  their  sons  to 

enter  professions  for  which  a  long  and  expensive  training  is 
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psbbbht  la.tb 
Age. 


('-)  Mr.  Bowen, 
10^70-82. 


necessary  at  the  close  of  their  a^cademic  career.  Nor,  it  was 
alleged,  is  the  present  practice  good  for  the  schools.  As  the 
discipline  which  is  suited  for  younger  boys  is  not  adapted  to 
the  older  ones,  the  order  of  the  school  is  apt  to  become  relaxed, 
or  its  rules  to  appear  inappropriate.  The  advance  in  the  age  at 
which  boys  leave  school  was  ascribed  partly  to  the  increased 
pleasantness  of  school  life,  partly  to  the  desire  to  retain  good 
athletes  in  the  school,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  competition 
for  college  scholarships  is  open  up  to  19  years  of  filge.(^)  * 


ADrAVTAOES. 

(*)lfr.61asebrook 
exprenaes  the 
oinnion  that  boy8 
Bnould  enter  the  ' 
nnivenity  before 
the  a^  of  10,  but 
not  before  the 
aire  of  18. 
Hr.  Eve  thinke 
that "  the  aooiinr 
after  18  the 
better"  (2247- 

es). 


A  Middle 
View. 
Mr.Vardy 
(200&-1S)  thinks 
17  too  yoiing. 
The  Bishop  of 
Durham  in  his 
Memo,  recom- 
mends 20  as 
the  normal 
maximum  age  of 
entrance. 

(»)  Dr.  Percival, 
16J5f». 

(*)  15,671. 


(»)  15,862-8. 


156.  On  the  other  hand,  some  headmasters  of  great  experience 
upheld  the  view  that  18  or  19  was  the  best  age  for  entering  tho 
university.(^)  Those  who  maintain  this  opinion,  argue  that  the 
school  would  be  injured  by  the  loss  of  its  best  monitors  at  an 
early  age ;  that  the  standard  of  attainment,  both  at  school  and  the 
universities,  has  been  raised  by  the  prolongation  of  school  life  ; 
and  that  the  increased  provision  of  scholarships  fully  compensates 
poorer  parents  for  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  education. 

157.  A  middle  view,  which  may  be  taken  to  harmonise  the 
more  extreme  opinions,  Ls  that  urged  by  Dr.  Percival,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  are  two  classes  of  boys  at  a  public  school,  "  those 
"  who  rise  to  the  top  of  the  school,  and  who  are  better  occupied 
"  at  school  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  than  they  would  be  any- 
"  where  else ; "  and  those  who,  from  their  circumstances,  have 
to  complete  their  liberal  education  at  19,  and  whose  parents  at 
present  as  a  rule  leave  them  at  school  till  that  age.(*)  For  the 
former  class,  he  believed  the  present  arrangements  to  I  e  well 
suited.(^)  For  the  latter,  he  thought  that  some  of  the  colleges 
should  open  hostels,  in  which  youths,  going  up  to  the  university 
at  16  or  17,  might  reside  under  certain  restraints  of  discipline 
until  perhaps  the  last  year  of  their  academic  life.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  class  who  at  present  go  straight  out  from 
school  into  business  or  to  prepare  for  professions,  would  enjoy 
the  intellectual  stimulus  of  a  university  education  under  condi- 
tions modified  to  fit  their  age,(^)  while  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system  would  be  retained  for  those  who  are  able  or 
qualified  to  benefit  by  them. 


How  far  the  present  an^angements  for  the  secondary 
education  of  girls  are  correlated  with  those  of  the 
universities. 

inL0svc»  OP  158.  Several  of  those  whom  we  have  consulted  laid  stress  on  the 
loF  sboohdabt  imperfect  connexion  between  the  universities  and  the  secondary 
''^^GwSf  ^'   schools  for  girls,  and  various  aspects  of  the  question  are  dis- 


*  On  this  question  a  MemoraDdam  by  one  of  our  members  (Air.  Lj^ttelton)  may 
be  referred  to.    Vol.  V.,  p.  7. 
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6ti8sed  at  length  in  the  interesting  memorandum  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Sidifwick.(^)     Another  writer,  it  is  true,  declared  that  he  would  (>)  Mr.  Arthur 
not  place  the  universities  in  "  correlation "  with  any  arrange-  M^oILidum. 
ment  made  for  the  benefit  of  girls,(^)  holding  that  "  the  higher  Mii  uiSSt^' 
"  education    of  women  ought   to  be  worked   out   by  women  ^,j  ^^  Raierrfi't 
"  and    on    independent   lines."     But     this    view    was    excep-  Memoiimdum. 
tiona).     Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  after  noting  the  imperfect 
correlation  between  the  universities  and  modem  schools,  wrote 
that  "the  relation   of   Oxford   and   C^Mnbridge  io   the   school 
"  education  of  girls  is  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  condition,  since 
'*  both  universities  have  refrained  in  the  case  of  women  from 
"  requiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  condition  of 
"  entering   the   examinations  that  test   academic  work.(*)     In  gVd^ckT^^ 
connection  with  this  matter,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Memomndum. 
the  students  at  Girton  College  are,  by  the  rules  of  the  college, 
obliged  to  take  the  Previous  Examination,  which  require  both 
Latin  and   Greek,  the  view  cf  the  College  Council  being,  as 
we  understand,  that  the  course  for  its  students  should  be  through- 
out identical  with  that  of  the  undergraduates. 

Miss  M.  G.  Kennedy  points  out  as  a  cause  affecting  the 
correlation  of  the  schools  with  the  universities  the  int,eresting 
fact  that,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the  public  schools  for  girls  have 
grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  colleges  for  women ;  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  women  students  have  been  drawn  from 
them,  and  in  turn  the  students  have  gone  to  them  as  teachers. 
This  leads  to  an  interchange  of  communication  as  to  common 
aims  and  mental  needs,  which  should  gradually  bring  about  a 
satisfactory  correlation  of  arrangement,  and  she  proceeds  to 
show  that,  for  example,  out  of  667  students  of  Newnham  College 
no  less  than  374  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession.  Thus  the 
schools  and  the  colleges,  acting  and  reacting  one  on  the  other 
during  the  last  20  years,  have  together  felt  their  way  towards 
the  settlement  of  the  type  now  taken  by  the  higher  education  of 
girls.  She  also  thought  that  the  opening  of  the  universities' 
honour  exeuninations  is  giving  definiteness  to  girls'  education.(*)  1^^^^^ 
Miss  Jiogers,  while  not  desiring  to  see  girls'  schools  ''  classicized,"  Memonndum. 
thought  that  definite  preparation  for  the  university  should  begin 
in  the  last  two  years  of  a  girl's  school  course ;  that  the  more 
advanced  teaching  in  girls'  schools  should  be  under  the  care  of  a 
competent  classical  scholar  ;  and  that  there  should  be  more  com- 
munication between  the  mistresses  of  schools  and  women 
university  teachers.C^)  The  difficulties  felt  by  Miss  Rogers  may,  ^  ^^jj^i'*^* 
however,  be  due  not  so  much  to  insufficiency  of  opportunity  in 
schools  where  the  classical  scholars  are  so  abundant,  but  to  the 
fact  that  a  university  course  is  often  determined  upon  for  a  girl 
quite  late  in  her  school  career,  which  career  itself  begins  later 
than  does  a  boy's.  In  some  girls'  schools  the  necessary  pro- 
vision is  simply  mnde  by  substituting  Latin  for  German  at  an 


i,i     ^S    i     \      '.  J  J.    J. 
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(^)  Memoranda 
•f  Mr.  Sidgwiok, 
President  of 
Magdalen,  Miss 
Kennedy,  Miss 
Maitland,  and 
Miss  Wilson. 
Cf .  Miss  Jones 
and  Miss  Day, 

Mr.  Tardy. 
1866-0. 


(»)  Mr.  A. 
Bidgwiok's 
Memorandum ; 
and  of.  that  of 
Miss  Sogers. 
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early  stage,  and  Greek  for  French  in  the  last  year  or  two  for 
girls  with  any  prospect  of  a  university  career. 

Several  writers  also  dwelt  on  the  disadvantage  under  which 
girls  now  suffer  from  the  want  of  sufficient  endowments^ 
especially  for  scholarships.(^)  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick  informed  us 
that,  ''  apart  from  school  exhibitions  and  close  college  exhibitions 
confined  to  boys  from  particular  schools,  there  are  annually 
awarded  in  Oxford  about  150  open  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions to  boys,  of  the  total  value  of  about  10,000L,  and  to 
girls  about  six  scholarships^  of  the  total  value  of  250^.'' 
A  somewhat  larger  question,  but  closely  connected  with  the 
same  subject,  was  broached  by  two  writers  who  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  at  some  of  the  universities,  "  while  a  man 
who  has  resided  the  required  time  and  has  passed  the  required 
examination  is  allowed  a  degree,  to  a  woman  who  has  done 
exactly  the  same  it  is  ref  U8ed."(*) 


Imperfect    correlation    between    the    universities    and 
modem  schools. 


u 


tt 


<»)  Dr.  Scott, 

14126. 

Cf.  also  Memo, 
from  Mr.  G«irans 
and  Mr.  Gross. 
Cf.  Summary 
Table  of  pre- 
Tious  |)]aoes  of 
education  of 
Uudergradoates, 
VoLIi. 

(♦)  Mr.  Bowen, 
10,760. 


(»)  Dr.  Forsyth, 
8772-3. 

(8)  Bee  Mr.  Lee 
wamer,4880. 
Dr.  Bruce,  6681. 
Mr.  Storr,  7618 ; 
and  Memo,  from 
Prof.  H.  Sidg. 
wiok,  Mr.  A 
Sidgwick,  and 
the  Sector  of 
Exeter  Oollega. 
Also  Mr.  Maisie, 
p.»7. 


159.  Several  witnesses  laid  stress  on  the  imperfect  connexion 
between  the  universities  and  many  secondary  schools  of  the 
modem  type.  "University  recognition  of  such  schools  is 
'*  essential,  and  would  benefit  both  school  and  university.'^') 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  there  is  very  little  contact  between  the 
higher  and  lower  grade  of  Secondary  Education  in  this  country.(*) 
Thus,  the  headmaster  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  at 
Leeds,  at  which  boys  and  girls  are  prepared  for  the  universities, 
stated  that  he  "  cannot  get  boys  to  go  to  Cambridge,  and  has 
*^  had  no  boys  express  a  desire  to  go  to  Oxford/X*)  It  is 
alleged  that,  to  some  extent  (opinion  would  differ  as  to  the 
degree),  this  separation  between  the  older  universities  and  a 
branch  of  Secondary  Education  which  is  daily  growing  in 
importance,  is  caused  by  the  retention  of  Greek  as  a  necessary 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Upon 
this  matter  several  of  our  witnesses  expressed  themselves  in 
the  strongest  terms.  It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  our 
province  to  enter  upon  this  difficult  and  much-debated  question, 
further  than  to  call  attention  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
offered  to  us  on  the  8ubject.(*) 


The  connexion  between  technological  instruction  and  the 
universities  and  university  colleges, 

Ohivemitibi  igo.  Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a 
CoLLEOKfl  AND  unlvcrsity  should  connect  itself  with  technological  studies,  and  the 
iwBTiSoTwir.   present  may  be  regarded  as  a  time  of  experiment,  during  which 
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the  various  universities  in  England  are  approaching  the  question 
from  somewhat  different  points  of  view.  The  urgent  import- 
ance of  maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  education  of  those 
who  propose  to  undertake  the  duties  of  instructors  in  technical 
institutions  is,  of  course,  admitted  on  all  hands.  For,  were  the 
training  of  this  class  of  teachers  to  become  nariow  or  mechanical, 
the  technical  school  might  eventually  prove  an  actual  obstacle 
to  industrial  progress.  But  there  is  far  from  being  general 
agreement  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  training  of  these 
technical  teachers  may  best  be  carried  on. 

161.  In   France  and  Germany,  the  work  is  almost  entirely    attitude^op 
carried  on,  not  at  the  universities,  but  in  separate  institution3.(^)  m*^^^^"*' 
In  England,  there  is  a  tendency  to  attach  certain  parts  of  these  Eefty/i6,oeMM, 
professional  studies    to    the    universities.      Thus,   Cambridge,  nSafcSwmigts 
by   establishing  an  honour  course  in  mechanism    and  applied  ^GernSa" 
mechanics,  has  definitely  accepted  technology  as  an  academic  gj^^^ij^m- 
subject.(^)     The  Victoria  University  has  brought  itself  into  close  missioir^Twh. 
relation  with  the  technological  needs  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Report.  Voi.  u  ' 
though,  in  respect  of  the  Owens  College,  Principal  Ward  and  ^^' 
Dr.   Wilkins   reorard  the  correlation  as    being:  less  satisfactory  Henrv^sidg- 
than,  if  some  better  tests  were  orescribed  for  the  award  of  local 
scholarships,   it   might    easily    become.(^)      The   University   of  (J)  MemwMDdum 
Durham  has  encouraged  teclmological  instruction  at  the  New-  ward  and  Pro- 
castle  College  of  Science,  with  which   its  statutory  connexion '^'*^^^*^^*'* 
has    recently    become  more   intimate.      The    recognition    and 
furtherance  of  applied  science  form  an  important  part  of  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Gresham  Commissioners  for  the 
new  University  of  London.(*)     Both  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ^J^^^^^i. 
special  encouragement  lias  recently  been  given  to  the  study  of  vewity  Commis- 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  by  the  award  of  diplomas  SS."'  ^^'  ^^^^' 
for  proficiency  in  that  subject. 

One    of    our  informants,   however,    spetiking    with    special 
reference  to  Oxford,  expressed  a  "fear  that  technologicfid   in- 
"  struction    and    scientific    teaching    may  become   separated." 
"At  present,"    he   remarked,   "technological  institutes   appear 
"  to  stand  out  of  all  relation  to  the  universities.     It  is  impor- 
"  tant    that   the  latter    should    not   cease   to    perform    their  /jj  jj^.  q^^^j^ 
"  proper  function,  viz.,  to  provide  a  thorough  scientific  educa-  Memorandum. 
"  tion  for  those  who    are   likely  to   be  called  upon  to  teach  TaWe^fpr©- 
"  technical  subjects ;  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that  technical  SdScaUon^ f*' 
"  schools  should  aim  at  educating  as  well  as  training.     More  voL  i^E^°**^ 
**  frequent  consultation  between  the  teaching  authorities  at  the 
**  universities    and  the   various   technical    schools    would    be 
"  bent'ficial  to  both  and  to  scientific  education  generally/'C^) 

162.  The  last  point  was  emphasised  by  the  representatives  of    (^^^J^^^ 
the  Victoria  University,  who  drew  our  attention  to  the  evils  likely  o»  univtositt 
to  result  from  a  confusion  of  the  functions  of  an  apprenticeship     techitical 
or  trade  school  with  those  of  a  higher  technical  institute  or     i^^i*"^**- 
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^oShSS!       polytechnicii7ii.(^)      A   university   college  situated   in  a  large 

maiiufHcturing  or  industrial  centre  will,  whether  a  constituent 
member  of  a  university  or  not,  naturally  and  effectively  under- 
take the  duty  of  providing  those  higher  branches  of  technological 
instruction  in  which  theoretical  knowledge  or  scientific  training 
(«)  Royal  Com-     are  of  pre-eminent  importance.(^)     Besides  such  a  hi<j;her  school 
ScSinSraction,  of    technical    studies,   however,    a   great   town   will   need  an 
Vol.  I..  616.         institution   in  which   may    be   given   less   advanced   forms   of 

teaching     But   it   would  be    a    great    error   so   to   equip   the 

last-named  institution  as  to  enable  or    encourage    its  staff  to 

^nd^tSS       compete  with  the  professors  of  the  university  college.(^)     Between 

the  technical  side  of  the  university  college  and  the  ordinary 
technical  school  there  should  be  close  relations,  but  no  competi- 
tion.    The  one  is  the  supplement  of  the  other,  not  its  rival. 

Id  the  development  of  technical  instruction  in  England  close 
attention  has  rightly  been  given  to  foreign,,  and  especially  to 
German,  experience.  But  in  the  matter  to  which  we  have 
alluded  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  too  hasty  imitation  of 
German  models  may  lead  to  wasteful  expenditure  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  When  provision  for  the  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion began  to  be  made  in  Germany,  the  universities  stood  aloof 
from  the  movement.  They  were  unwilling  ''to  admit  within 
"  their  walls  a  class  of  men  who  would  be  likely  to  devote  them- 
"  selves  to  industrial  pursuits ;  nor  would  they  lower  or  alter 
"  the  standard  required  of  university  studejits,  on  entrance  as 
"  ascertained  by  the  '  leaving  examination '  of  the  chissical 
"  schools.  Moreover,  at  that  time  the  practical  teaching  even 
"  of  the  pure  physical  sciences  was  only  in  its  infancy  in  the 
Ss^nOTi^ech-  "  University. (*)  The  result  was  that  technical  instruction,  even 
meal  Instruction,  in  its  highest  grades,  had  to  be  provided  by  new  and  inde- 
°  '^'  '  pendent  establishmenta  Hence  followed  the  foundation  of  the 
great  polytechnic  schools. 

But  in  England  the  position  is  different.     Here  the  develop- 
ment  of   technical   instruction   has    been   less   rapid    than    in 
Germany ;  the  need  for  it  having  been  less  acutely  felt.     In  the 
meantime  a  great  change  has  come  over  our  universities,  which 
have  shown  much  interest  in  scientific  education  and  sympathy 
with  its  various  developments  and  their  bearing  on   national 
«  Of.  Prof.        needF.^^)     It  naturally  followed,  therefore,  that  when  the  demand 
on  need  for  im-    for  higher  technical  education  began  to  show  itself  in  our  great 
SteSdSJ^^^*    centres  of  industry,  the  university  colleges,  which  were  already 
pSation^for'''^"   established   in   those  towns,  set   themselves  to  meet  this  new 
university  educational  need,  their  efforts  being  so  successful  that  within 

natarai  science,    recent  years  they  have  received  large  grants  from  the  State  to 

enable  them  to  make  more  extensive  and  elaborate  provision  for 
the  new  class  of  students  thus  brought  within  their  walls. 

th  d  Thus  in  England,  the  university  college  has  combined  with 

Siis^th©  ^     its  other  functions  some  of  those  of  the  Polytechni(ywm.(^)     Care 
odSoSion^     should  therefore  be  taken,  in  establishing  municipal  institutions 
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for  technical  teaching,  to  avoid  inconsiderate  imitation  of  the  v»d«*bytt«in, 
German  Polytechnic  school,  which,  as  we  have  explained,  took  from  the  UniTer- 
its  present  form  because  the  help  of  the  universities  was  not  uJfpSungm fiT 
available.     To  set  up    a   copy   of    a    polyteclmicum   alongside  'i^^^  Oimnt/* 
of  a  well  equipped  university  college  would  be  waste  of  educa- 
tional  effort,   and    would   almost   necessarily   lead    to    hurtful 
competition. 

163.  The  relation  of  the  university  colleges  to  technical  instruc-     gbowth  op 
tion  has,  moi  eover,  led  to  further  results  in  the  educational  system    usivEMreSe 
of    this  country.     Since    their   foundation,  three   of   the   chief     '^sciocfc^ 
university   colleges    have    been    recognised   as   the   constituent 
members  of  a  new  university,  and  another  has  been  drawn  into  a 
special  relation  to  the  University  of  Durham.    Thus,  our  English 
academic   organisation   has  been   naturally   brought  into    new 
relations   to   applied   science,   and,   as   the   experience   of    one 
university  has  great  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the  rest,  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  technological  studies  will  in  the  future 
receive  an  even  larger  measure  of  academic  recognition.(*)  U22»^'  *"** 

That  this  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  what  has  been  already 
accomplished  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  the  Gresham 
University  Commissioners  on  this  subject : — "  The  question  was 
"  raised,"  they  Fay,  "  whether  the  group  of  subjects,  comprised 
'*  under  the  head  of  applied  science,  should  be  included  as  such 
**  within  the  scope  of  a  university,  or,  according  to  the  method 
pursued  for  the  most  part  in  France  and  Germany,  should  form 
a  group  outside  the  university  system.  This  latter  view  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  this  country,  is  not 
"  supported  by  a  uniform  opinion  or  practice  abroad,  and 
"  appears  to  us  to  rest  on  no  sufliciBnt  grounds  of  reason.  Its 
"  acceptance,  moreover,  would  be  in  singular  conflict  with  the 
"  state  of  facts  with  which  the  university  will  have  to  deal. 
"  For  it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  in  the  case  of  two 
colleges  (University  and  King's)  the  department  of  applied 
science  is,  if  not  the  strongest,  at  least  one  of  the  strongest 
"  departments  in  each  college."('^)  Grcsham'univer. 


(( 
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Thus  it  is  probable  that  Secondary  Education,  even  on  its  p.  xvi.^™™"  °°' 
more  technical  side,  will  gradually  be  drawn  into  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  universities,  and  that  the  latter  will,  in  this,  as 
in  other  branches  of  study,  be  the  training  ground  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  teachers.  But  the  actual  relation  in  which 
each  university  will  elect  to  stand  towards  technological  studies 
must  to  a  great  extent  depend  on  its  environment.  Thus,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  its  TOPition  in  an  industrial  and 
manufacturing  district,  the  Victoria  university  has  led  the  way, 
though  its  representatives  lay  emphatic  stress  on  the  fact  that 
it  regards  itself  as  not  less  concerned  with  Uterce  humaniorea 
than  with  technology.O  iSiSwSrSnd 

There  might,  indeed,  be  in  this  matter  a  division  of  labour  ^^S^ 
between  the  various  universities.    For  the  furtherance  of  certain  H658-^ 
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branches  of  technological  study,  the  new  University  of  London 
would  have  unrivalled  opportunity.  And  the  connexion  between 
the  University  of  Durham  and  the  College  of  Science  at  New- 
castle and  between  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  University 
Extension  College  at  Reading,  indicates  the  possibility  of  another 
means  by  which  universities  may  encourage  and  develop  the 
higher  forms  of  technical  education. 


Iir  BEA^IVO 

pbovisiox  bt 
TJhivbbsities 

OF  SECONDABT 

Tb  ACHE  as. 
(»)  Cf.  Memo,  of 
Mr.  Gcrrans, 
Prof.  Proihoro, 
Principal  Ward, 
Mlss  Haitlund, 
Mifls  Kennody, 
and  Miss  Wilson. 

(')  MemoitiDda 
of  Mr.  Wells, 
President  of 
Magdalen.  Mr. 
Gerrann,  and 
Mr.  Ord. 


», 


(»)  Mr.  Stone, 
1707-18,  and 
Memo,  from  Miss 
Maitlaud.  Mrn. 
Johnson,  Miss 
Kennedy,  aitd 
Miss  W Union. 

Memo,  from 
r.  Sampson 
and  Principal 
Robertson. 

i»)  Memo,  from 
'resident  of 
Magdalen. 

Memo,  from 
T,  Ord. 

(')  Memo,  from 
Mr.  Wellft  and 
Mr.  Haverfteld. 

(B)  See  p.  43^6 
if(fra. 

(*)  Memo,  from 
Mr.  Wells. 


But  still 

Impbsfect  fob 

Second  aitd 

Thiiid  Guide 

Schools. 


The  provision  by  the   universities  of  teachers  for  the 
various  types  of  secondary  schools, 

164.  It  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  which  we  have  received, 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  both  men  and  women,  are  drawn  from  the  universi- 
ties.(^)  In  the  great  first  grade  schools  for  boys  practically 
all  the  masters  are  university  gi'aduates.(^)  There  is  also,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  university  women  who  receive 
appointments  as  teachers  in  high  schools  for  girls.  Thus,  out  of 
the  720  students  who  have  left  Newnham  College  between 
October  1871  and  June  1893,  374  are  engaged  as  teachers,  49 
being  headmistresses,  and  105  assistant  mistresses  in  endowed, 
proprietary,  or  other  high  schools.  Of  the  170  students  per- 
manently registered  on  the  books  of  the  Association  for  the 
Education  of  Women  in  Oxford,  89  are  teachers,  or  preparing  to 
teach,  in  secondary  schools.  Of  the  29  women  students  of 
Owens  College  who  have  attained  a  Victoria  University  degree, 
21  are  engaged  as  teachers,  six  being  in  endowed  or  other 
secondary  schools  of  the  high  school  typc^*)  Reference  is  also 
made  to  the  fact  that  athletic  skill  is  regarded  as  an  important 
qualification  for  many  assistant  masterships.  (*)  It  is  stated  by 
one  writer,  that  many  secondary  schools  are  showing  a  prefer- 
ence for  having  modern  languages  taught  by  Englishmen  who 
have  been  at  the  university  first  and  then  have  completed  their 
studies  abroad.(^)  The  special  requirements  insisted  upon  by 
the  headmasters  of  various  types  of  secondary  school  in  seeking 
assistant  masters  from  the  university  are  analysed  in  detail  by 
a  writer  who  has  had  special  experience  in  this  matter.  (^)  There 
appears  to  be  a  largely  increased  demand  for  gi'aduates  as 
teachers  in  the  smaller  secondary,  and  in  preparatory,  schools.(^ 
The  returns  from  our  selected  are^s  show  that  in  the  private 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  respectively  the  per-centage  of  graduate 
teachers  is  27  *  86  and  30  •  90.(®)  One  writer  believes  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  university  men  now  seeking  work  in 
schools  has  lowered  the  scale  of  salaries.(®) 

165.  In  the  second  grade  schools,  however,  the  proportion  of 
university  men  is  much  smaller.  We  are  informed  that  "  in 
"  endowed  second  grade  schools  the  principal  is  genei-ally  a 
"  graduate  and  in  most  cases  he  has  under  him  one  or  two  men 
"  who  are  also  graduates,  but  the  whole  staff"  seldom  consists  of 
"  university  men  exclusively.     In  private  second  grade  schools 
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*'  there  is  every  variety  of  qualification,  and  a  large  number  of 

"  men  are  eug^iged  in  schools  of  this  type  after  leaving  the  o)  Mr.  Gerrang* 

"  university."(')     Thus,  in  respect  of  the  teaching  staflF  as  well  ^emoraDdua,. 

as  the  curriculum,  the  connexion  between  the  older  universities 

and  the  second  grade  school?  is  still  defective.     This,  however,  is 

much  less  true  of  the  University  of  London,  a  large  number  of  syth?M25-'9f  *^'* 

the  teachers  in  such  schools  in  and  near  the   metropolis  being  («>  Dr.  Anthoi^y, 

graduates  of  that  university.  J,^*^  p^^^j 

In  the   third  grade   schools  there   are   among   the   graduate  i».78c. 
teachers  few  members  of  the  older  umversities,(^)  the  staff  being  nSBi-sTand 
largely  recruited  from  the  London  University  and  the  universitj'  MJi4*.^*SiT*^^  * 
colleges.  J*«]jf'  v"-' 

Many  of   our   witnesses  had  formed  a  strong  opinion  that  ^„^^^^f°ft®' 
graduates  are  often  deficient  in  skill  as  teachers,  having  had  no  BowJn,  io^ro^HS. 
training  in  the  methods  of  education.(*)     This  subject,  however, 
is  discussed  at  length  in  anotlier  part  of  this  Keport  (see  p.  206).   bendere?  by 

Ukitsbsities. 

(*)  Memo,  from 
Bliss  Creak, 

The  work  of  the  universities  in  examining  and  inspecting  ^ir!  courthope ' 
schools  and  in  conducti/ng  the  local  examinations.  Aeiand'ikiisa 

Buss,  3Iiss 

166.  To  the  great  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  univer-  MrTJKTch!  For 
sities  by  the  conduct  of  their  various  schemes  for  the  examination  {{J|  ^wk^sel 
and  inspection  of  secondary  schools  and  for  the  examination  of  jo^XfioarS 
individual  scholar?,  testimony  has  been  borne  by  many  of  our  Cambridiw  syn- 
witnesses.(*)     The   Oxford    and  Cambridge   Schools   Examina-  Oxford  Delegacy 
tion  Board,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  worked  exceedingly  ^tS^  ^^^*™*' 
well.     Schools  which  had  no  test  at  all  have  been  brought  under  (»)  Mr.storr,742o. 
a  test,  and  it  has  generally  awakened  schools  to  a  sense  of  their  ^JJd  mus  nST 
duty.(^)     Other  witnesses,   speaking   from   experience  in  girls'  32,i3jk). 
schools,  stated  that  the  certificate  examination  of  the  board  is  ever.  re^rJied^its 
"  very  good."(^)     Reference  should  also  be   made  to  the  inspec-  more  thiln"°*^ 
tion  and  examination  of  schools  conducted  by  the  University  of  lil'i^.!^?'"^"' 

T  T  1  ii/»i»T  i»i  1  W)ry,  ana  com. 

London/^)  and   to  the   benefit   which   some   of  the   secondary  pared  it  some- 

t        ^      •      •\T     ^     v'  '    •         I  ii_  1-1  'J-         What  unfavour- 

schools  m  Yorkshire  are  receiving  irom  the  schools  examination  abiy  with  that  of 
and  inspection  scheme  of  the  Victoria  University.(^)    The  effects,  (^mmislionaSr 
again,  of  the  local  examinations  conducted  by  the  universities  Jf^^^^^g  ^^jti. 
have  been  highly  commended,  one  witness  stating  that  ''nothing  ^^^^^g*^'® 
"  has  so  much  improved  the  schools  attended  by  boys  and  girls  Bruce,  ecis-'r. 
"  from    rural   districts    as    the    Oxford    and-  Cambridge  local  MnO-'Browmng 
"  examinations.     The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  much  greater  ^f!Xo  Mr. 
"  appreciation  by  young  farmers  (from  35  downwards)    of  the  Craik, i4.a64-«. 
"  advantage  of  education."(®)     Another  witness,  speaking  from  IIL^'"-^^'^*** . 

^5  v/  1  .^1  .°.  Memo,  on  exami- 

expenence  oi  town  schools,  expressed  "  a  very  high  opinion  of  "ation  and  in- 
"  the  local  examinations  both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."(^^)         (sTMr.'iAurie 

All    these    examinations   have   undoubtedly   done    much   to  ^'"••p-i'tG. 
raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  lower  and  higher  grades  Sr.^!™'ciand. 
of   secondary  schools.     They  have  provided  an   impartial   test  (")  Dr.  Bruce, 
of  attainment.     They   have   the   advantage  of   being  self-sup-  i^m  favourable 
porting.     They  have  established   a    closer   connexion   between  expre^sedbrMr. 
the  universities   and   secondary   schools,  and   have   facilitated  §i^^*.?2-4.  Mid 

•^  '  Mr.  Craik,  14,266. 
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0)  Mr.A.Sidg- 
wick,  however, 
thinks  it 
worth  con- 
sidering whether 
the  advantages 
of  joint  action 
mixht  not  be 
extended  to  tho 
local  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ex- 
aminations, sec 
Memo. 

Of.  also  that  of 
President  of 
Magd^en,  and 
on  advantages 
of  divtirsity  of 
management, 
that  or  the  Oxford 
University  Ex- 
toudon  Delegacy. 

(*)  Memo,  from 
Prof.  Holland. 
Mr.  Raleigh,  Mr. 
Havcrfield, 
President  of 
Magdalen,  I>r. 
H.  Jackson, 
Prof.  H.  Sid5- 
wick,  Mr.  mils. 
Mr.  A.  Sidgwick, 
Miss  Kennedy, 
Miss  Maitland, 
Miss  Wilson,  &c. 

criticism!) : 

Lace  of  £x- 

pbeiencb  op 

Schools  : 

Remedies 

SOUGHT. 

(«)  Mr.  O. 

Browning's 

Memo. 

(4)  Memo,  of  the 
President  of 
C.G.O. 

(»)  Mr.  Storr. 
7432  and 
7439.  Cf.  Dr. 
Brace;  661lh7  for 
a  specific 
complaint. 

{*)  Miss  Jones 

and  Miss  Dayi 

12,708. 

(7)  Mr.  Eve, 

2181. 


(»)  Memo,  of 
Oxford  Delegates 
of  Local  Exami- 
nations. 
The  Bishop  of 
London  suf^ests 
that  masters 
of  schools  would 
bo  very  good 
examiners  to 
examine  each 
other's  schools, 
under  the 
general  direction 
of  the  oniversi- 
tie*,  4061. 


constant  communication  between  the  teachers  and  the  examin- 
ing authorities.  In  the  case  of  the  joint  bocrd,  great  advantage 
has  been  derived  from  the  common  action  of  the  universities  in 
administration,  while  the  divei'sity  of  management  in.  the  case 
of  the  local  examinations,  almost  necessitated  by  the  greater 
volume  of  work  and  the  multiplicity  of  detail,  has  led  to 
many  developments  which,  while  specially  desirable  in  view  of 
the  great  variety  of  schools  under  examination,  would  probably 
have  been  less  easily  undertaken  by  a  combined  authority 
enjoying  less  freedom  of  independent  initiative.(^) 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  have  communicated  with  us 
from  the  univerc^ities,  concur  in  expressing  a  favourable  opinion 
as  to  the  results  of  these  examination9.(*)  Two,  however,  m  ike 
adverse  comments,  the  one  on  the  work  cf  the  joint  board,(''')  the 
other  on  that  of  the  local  examination3,(*)  the  former  on  educa- 
tional, the  latter  on  administrative  grounds. 

167.  It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  summarise  the  criticisms 
which  have  teen  made  upon  these  university  examinations  during 
the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

Two  witnesses  complained  that  the  university  examiners 
were  occasionally  deficient  in  special  experience  of  the  schools 
under  examination,  and  one  of  them  urged  that  the  staflf  of 
examiners  should  be  recruited  from  public  schoolmasters  and 
ex-public  8choolmasters.(^)  The  representatives  cf  the  head- 
mistresses, on  the  other  hand,  referring  to  the  joint  board 
examination,  expressed  themselves  as  "well  satisfied  with 
"  the  papers  on  the  whole,"(^)  ^ind  Mr.  Eve  pointed  out  that 
the  general  organisation  of  the  joint  board  examination  has 
been  materially  altered  by  the  criticisms  of  the  Headmasters 
Conference. (^)  To  how  great  an  extent  the  university  autho- 
rities welcome  the  suggestions,  and  are  guided  by  the 
experience,  of  the  teachers,  is  shown  by  the  memoranda  with 
which  they  have  favoured  us.  Thus,  the  Oxford  Delegates 
of  Local  Examinations  state  that  "they  have  always  given 
careful  consideration  to  any  representations  made  to  them  by 
persons  of  experience  in  education."  The  delegates  add,  that 
in  the  appointment  of  examiners  the  delegates  have  nlways 
"  deemed  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  secure  the  services 
of  graduates  who  have  had  experience  of  school  teaching,  and 
not  merely  of  the  training  of  undergraduates.  On  the  staff 
of  examiners  are  retired  schoolmasters  and  country  clergymen 
acquainted  with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  secondary 
schools.  (®)  The  Cambridge  Syndics  for  Local  Examinations 
similarly  "endeavour  to  secure  in  their  body  of  examiners  a 
"  combination  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  university  teaciiing 
"  and  those  who  are  immediately  conversant  with  the  actual 
"  state  of  education  in  secondary  schools.  Hence  it  will  be 
"  found  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  examiners  appointed 
by  the  syndicate  have  been  actual  teachers  in  schools,  or  are 
in  direct  and  continuous  contact  with  school  work  by  means 
of  the  examination  and  personal  inspection  of   individual 
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schools,  which  they  undertake  on  behalf   of  the  syndicate. 
All    the  papers  of   questions  are   discussed   at   meetings   of 
examiners,  and  are  thus  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
"  critics  who  are  directly  acquainted   with  the  actualities  of 

Secondary  Education."(*)     Professor  Sidgwick  considers  that  o)Memo.of<>uiu 
the  want  of  experience  of  school  teaching  has  been  a  serious  torlSM^l^Mmi^ 
drawback — as  it  is  only  by  accident,  so  to  say,  that  the  syndi-  n**>on»- 
"  cate  includes  among  its  members  any  persons  who  have  actually 
"  taught  in  schools."     But,  the  effects  of  the  drawback,  which  is 
to  some  extent  inherent  in  the  system,  have  "  diminished  as  time 
"  has   gone   on,   partly   through   the   experience   acquired   by 
"  examiners   who   have    frequently   inspected    and    examined 
"  individual   schools   for   the   syndicate,    partly    through    the 
"  experience  gained  by  the  managing  secretaries  who  are  in 
"  continual  communication  with  schoolmasters. "(^)  i*>  Proff?**  H. 

Memonndum. 

On  the  same  subject  the  members  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board  report  that  "from  the  first  they  have 
"  invited  and  received  criticism  from  individual  headmasters 
"  and  headmistresses ; "  and  that  they  have  had  several  con- 
ferences with  representatives  of  the  Headmasters*  Conference, 
the  council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and  the  % 

educational  committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
And  they  attribute  much  of  the  success  achieved  by  their 
labours  "to  the  maintenance  of  free  communication  between 
"  the  board  (and,  through  it,  the  universities)  and  the  schools, 
**  and  to  the  fact  that  the  board  has  been  able  to  secure  the  /aj  -^^j^q^  ^^10 
"  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  universities,  ^griSre 
"  many  of  them  men  of  experience  in  school  teaching."(')  schooG^ 


tion  Board. 


168.  Stress  has  also  been  laid  on  the  danger  that  some  teachers    «  cbIm" 


80 

was 


Dakobb  aw 
_  Cram'*  lnd 

are  led  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  pupils  sent  in  for  o^nre-PBaaeuBB. 

the  local  examinations   to   the   comparative   neglect  of  others. 

One  witness  said,  that  "  in  mnny  schools  girls  are  interrupted 

"  in  their  regular  work,  and  for  a  year  do  nothing  but  the 
particular  subjects  that  they  mean  to  pass  in  at  the  local 
examinations."(*)     The  Cambridge  Syndicate  have  no  doubt  (*)  Mr.  storr. 

that  "  this  is  a  real  danger,"  but  "  believe  that  in  the  case  of  yS^'SnS!' 
schools  which  regularly  send  in  candidates,   the   danger  is  TMsdanger 
counteracted  by  the  consideration  that,  although  the  special  f^  reinuSto\£ 
preparation  for  the  local  examinations  is  confined  to  certain  jointbaid ex- 
classes,  there  will  be  no  constant  supply  of  suitable  material  *™"**  °"' 
for  that  preparation  to  take  eflfect  upon,  unless  the  teaching  is 
thoroughly  sound  throughout  the  school.' X**)     And  Professor  ^*,i<^g'°lp^' 

Henry  Sidgwick  points  out  in  his  memorandum  that  the  evil  forLocaP  ** 

"  might  bo  adequately  guarded  against  by  systematic  inspection  .,.  ^^  also  Mr 

"  and  examination  of  each  school  as  a  whole.'\®)     He   adds,  ciaik,*i4,a84. 

that  "it  is  obviously  expedient  that  such  inspection  and 
examination  should  be  managed  by  the  body  that  manage 
the  external  examination  for  which  the   school  in  question 

"  prepares." 

s    88429.  Q 
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DAirasR  OF 
mvltitudb  of 
Examinations. 

0)  Cf.  Mr. 
msterbrook, 

For  a  complaint 
tbtll  ifTork  ii 
in^rrupted  by 
IdBfftiiiietekeiK 
up  by  Oxford 
Mid  Gambridf^ 
School  Exami- 
natian,  see  Mr. 
Oraik,14aQ9. 

(•)  Mr.  Eve. 

8811-6. 

Min  Jones  and 

MinDay, 

Hem.  from  Miss 
Buss,  and  Mr. 
EUaby. 

Object  ion  to 
SncuLTANioirs 

Written 
Examinations. 


il 


»)  Cf.  Mr. 

ndl*y.yil.. 
p.  877.   ♦ 


filBTOEICAL 
JV8TIFCATI0N. 


(♦)  Cf.  Prof.  H. 
Bidgwiokli  Mem. 


(*)  Memo,  of 
Oambridgel 
Oyndioateo' 
Looal  Leotores. 

Admittbd 
BarBOTS. 
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.169.  Another  drawback  which  has  been  mentioned,  is  the 
distraction  of  the  schooL)  by  the  multiplicity  of  different  ex- 
aminations conducted  under  independent  authoritieB.(')  This 
evil  attaches  to  many  other  examinations  besides  those  under 
the  direction  of  the  universities.  Indeed,  the  only  complete 
remedy  would  be  the  unification  of  examinations  in  the  hands 
of  the  State.  But  against  this  alternative  the  majority  of  our 
witnesses  entertain  far  graver  objections.(^)  The  educational 
council  would,  however,  be  in  a  position  to  lessen  the  present 
confusion  by  making?  arrangements  witii  the  various  examining 
authorities  to  reo^  onTanother's  certificates.  ^ 

170.  Exception  was  taken  by  some  witnesses  to  part  of  the 
work  of  the  university  authorities  for  local  examinations,  on 
the  ground  that  .the  system  of  simultaneous  written  examina- 
tion injures  the  teaching  given  in  schools  by  discouraging 
variety  in  method  and  curriculum.  Those  who  held  this 
view  pointed  out  that  the  method  of  the  simultaneous  written 
examination  was  introduced  as  **  a  cheap  and  convenient  device, 
which  could  be  readily  employed  to  cure  idleness  or 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  that  it  fails  to 
discern  or  to  encourage  the  best  way  of  teaching."(^)  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  1857  and  1858  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  examining  authorities  availed  themselves  of  the 
only  method  which  it  was  really  practicable  for  them  to  propose 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Many  of  the  schools 
were  poor,  some  were  unwilling  to  welcome  examination.  Had 
the  universities  insisted  on  the  more  expensive  system  of 
inspection,  their  useful  labours  would  have  been  confuaed  within 
far  narrower  limits  than  has  happily  been  the  case.  Much  that 
they  have  done  in  stimulating  secondary  schools  to  higher 
standards  of  efficiency  and  excellence  would  have  remained 
undone.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  were  well 
advised  to  adopt  the  system  of  simultaneous  examination  papers 
at  the  outset  and  throughout  the  earlier  stages  of  their  work? 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  that  so  convenient  and  economical  a 
system,  which  has  special  advantages  of  its  own,  will  fall  into 
disuse.  For  it  is  a  real  merit  of  the  system  that,  within  certain 
limits,  it  secures  ''  an  independent  test  and  attestation  of 
efficiency ''  applicable  at  the  same  time  to  a  large  number  of 
different  schools,  and  therefore  available  for  purposes  of 
compari8Qn.(*)  "The  wide  competition  thus  introduced,  and 
the  publicity  and  the  identity  of  the  standard,  serve  to 
determine  the  position  of  each  school  relatively  to  others. 
Deficiencies,  moreover,  are  brought  to  light  which  may  escape 
notice  when  the  schools  are  considered  singly,  and  an  additional 

stimulus  is  applied."(^) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the 
method  of  simultaneous  written  examination,  conducted  by  ai^ 
external  authority  over  a  wide  area  ia  open  to  grave  objections. 
Thus,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  writes  that  "a  drawbacki 
'*  inherent  in  any  system  of  external  examination^  lies  in  its 
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tendeDcy  to  hamper  a  good  teacher  in  his  choice  of  educational 
methods  and  instruments,  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  methods 
which,  though  well  adapted  to  secure  success  in  examination, 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  communication  of  solid 
knowledge  and  the  development  of  intellectual  faculty."(0  0)  Seehu 
The  force  of  this  objection  hati  clearly  been  recognised  by  the  MemorMuhm. 
Cambridge  Syndicate  and  the  Oxford  Delegacy  from  an  early  kixmsMxam 
•stage  of  their  work,  for,  from  1862  and  1877  respectively,  they  ui^^** 
liave  maintained,  in  addition  to  the  examination  of  individuid 
-boys  and  girls  by  means  of  the  local  examinations,  an  alternative 
system  of  inspection  dealing  with  each  school  &s  a  whole.  The 
method  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  is  to  appoint  an  examiner 
or  examiners  to  conduct  an  inspection  or  examination  aocordiiig 
to  a  schedule,  drawn  up  by  the  school  authorities,  showing  the 
work  pFepared  by  the  school.  "  The  syndicate  are  anxious  not 
to  interfere  unduly  with  the  freedom  of  each  school  to  develop 
its  work  according  to  its  own  ideal,  and,  therefore,  the  utmost 
freedom  is  allowed  in  the  preparation  of  the  schedules."  The 
examiner  in  his  report  deals,  m^t  merely  with  the  actual 
attaiiunents  of  the  pupils  in  the  subjects  presented  for  examina- 
tion, but  also  with  any  points  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  such  as  curriculum,  the  staff  of  teachers,  and  the  school 
buildings.  The  same  examiner  is  generally  appointed  for  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  this  arrangement  giving  continuity 
to  the  estimate  of  progress  while  preventing  the  examination 
from  falling  into  a  groove,  as  might  happen  if  the  same  examiner 
took  the  work  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  oral  examination  - 
of  classes  forms  part  of  the  inspection.(^)  vynbtm^tA 

Similar  arrangements,  though  differing  in  details,  are  made  ^^^u^ta 
by  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for  Local  Examinations.  In  most  of  the  ^^  ~ 
schools  inspected  by  them,  the  upper  forms  are  examined  on  the 
papers  of  the  local  examinations  proper,  with  or  without  a  few 
other  papers  specially  set.  Lower  forms  may  be  examined 
either  (l)by  means  of  easier  papers  specially  set  and  looked  over 
by  the  examiner  appointed  by  the  delegacy  ;  or  (2)  by  means  of 
papers  marked  by  the  teachers  and  submitted  to  the  examiner  of 
the  delegacy,  who  inspects  and  reports  on  them ;  or  (3)  vivA  voce. 
The  delegates  allow  any  combination  of  these  methods  which 
the  circumstances  of  each  school  may  require.  They  report  that 
'^  they  usually  find  that  the  authorities  of  the  schools  desire  to 
^'  have  some  vivA  voce  examination  at  least,  and  they  are  of 
*'  opinion  that  this  is  a  valuable  test  of  the  general  condition  of 
^*  schools,  especially  of  the  lowest  forms,  but  of  little  use  for 

"  discriminating  between  individual  pupils."(') 

The  methods  above  described  form  a  valuable  alternative  or  ^jJ^^5^^J 
supplement  to  the  system  of  applying  a  simultaneous  test  to  tions. 
the  individual  scholars  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  According 
to  their  needs  and  circumstances,  schools  are  able  to  select  one 
or  the  other  method  of  examination,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
drawbacks  and  advantages.  The  system  of  inspection  allows 
more  regard  to  be  given  to  the  special  conditions  of  each  school, 
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but  at  the  same  time  it  is  necessarily  more  expensive,  and  it 
provides  a  different,  if  not  a  less  searching,  test  of  comparative 
eflSciency.  But,  by  means  of  it,  vivd  voce  can  be  made  to  play 
a  more  or  less  important  part  in  the  examination,  and  the 
syllabus  of  examination  can  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
individual  school,  instead  of,  in  large  measure,  prescribing  the 
curriculum  for  a  number  of  schools  by  appointing  set  books. 

It  was  on  the  ground  that  the  local  examining  authorities  set 
prescribed  books  that  Mr.  Craik  preferred  the  system  of  the 
Scottish  leaving  certificate  examination.(^)  To  prescribe  books 
for  examination  is  apt,  he  argued,  to  narrow  the  education  given 
in  the  schools.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
system  of  set  books  is  not  necessarily  inherent  in  the  method  of 
the  local  examinations.(^) 

171.  Another  objection  to  the  system  of  school  examinations 
conducted  by  an  external  authority  was  of  a  more  general 
character.  It  was  stated  in  detail  by  Lord  Reay,  who  urged 
that  "  we  need  great  elasticity  in  secondary  schools,  and  should 
**  not  stereotype  education  by  any  kind  of  examinations  which 
are  held  by  bodies  of  outsiders.'  "  I  do  not  wi>h,"  he  said,  "  to 
make  the  leaving  examination  by  an  extraneous  body  the 
"  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  teaching  of  a  school.  The  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  given  at  a  school  must  not  be 
transferred  from  the  teacliers,  or  from  those  who  appoint  and 
control  the  teachers,  to  those  who,  unconnected  with  the 
school,  set  examination  papers."  Sets  of  examination  papers, 
he  went  on  to  say,  are  not  a  substitute  for  sound  methods  of 
examination  and  systematic  grading  of  schools.  **  I  attach 
"  much  greater  importance  to  the  organised  inspection  of  the 
"  schools  and  to  the  certificates  attained  by  the  teachers  them- 
"  selves,  to  the  character  of  the  staff  of  the  school,  to  its 
discipline,  its  method,  its  spirit,  than  to  the  number  of  passes 
which  its  pupils  obtain  or  the  honours  they  may  obtain  at 
leaving  examinations.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  judge  of 
education  by  examinational  results."(^) 
This  view  throws  the  chief  stress  on  inspection,  on  which  it 
relies  for  a  continuous  audit  of  the  efficiency  of  schools  in  place 
of  the  periodical  audit  which  is  at  present  furnished  by  means 
of  external  examination.  The  examination  would  thus,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  regarded  as  supplying  a  test  of  comparative  efficiency, 
fall  into  a  subordinate  position.  No  longer  needed  as  a  stan- 
dard by  means  of  which  the  work  of  one  school  can  be  measured 
with  that  of  others,  it  could  be  left  more  to  the  teacher  himself, 
and,  therefore,  allowed  to  adjust  itself  more  freely  to  varieties 
of  curriculum. 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  university  examinations 
for  secon<Jary  schools  have  grown  up  in  the  absence  of  any 
system  of  organised  inspection.  They,  therefore,  seek  to 
combine  two  functions,  viz.,  to  provide  a  test  of  the  work  in 
each  individual  school  and  an  external  standard  by  which  the 
merits  of  different  schools  may  be  compared.     The  methods  of 
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these  examinations  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  somewhat  of 

the  nature  of  a  compromise,  seeking  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible, 

freedom  of  examination  with  the  strictness  of  a  comparative 

test,  and  the  diflBiculty  of  combining  these  two  objects  becomes 

the  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  in  the  curriculum  and 

methods  of  the  schools  examined.     As  might  be  expected,  tbere- 

fote,  the  methods  of  those  of  the  university  examinations  which 

concern  the  higher  secondary  schools  have  been  criticised  on  the 

one   hand  as   not    necessarily   maintaining  a   uniformly   level 

8tandard,(^)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  not  having  suiBcient  O)  Of.  Mr.  Cnik, 

regard  to  the  kind  of  school  examined.(^)  !^^  Mr  storr 

The  regulations  of  the  various  authorities  show  what  care  is  74»2.  * 
taken  to  secure  elasticity  together  with  a  sufficiently  uniform    ySSYcou- 
standard.     Thus,    the    London    University    examinations    for       psokibi. 
schools  "  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
"  school  work,"  nnd  schools  desiring  to  be  examined  are  invited 
to  specify  "  the  extent  to  which  the  teachers  of  the  school  will 
be   willing,   if  desired,   to   assist   in   conducting  the   exami- 
nation."    The  examiner  visits  the  school  and  reports  "  on  the 
"  work  of  each  class,  on  the  proficiency  attained  in  respect  to 
"  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  on  the  method,  discipline,  and 
"  general  condition  of  the  school.  X^)     Some  secondary  schools  of  the  uniTenity 
in  Yorkshire  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Victoria  University  xr^tcSi*^* 
schools'    examination    scheme,    to   the    great   benefit,    we   are  ^tSn^JSj^iS?^' 
informed,  of  their  educational  work.     **  The  headmaster  of  the  spection. 
"  grammar  school  in  a  small  town   or  country  place,  no  matter 
"  how  able  he  may  be,  must  tend  in  course  of  time  to  get  out 
"  of  touch  with  new  educational  developments,  and  must  find 
"  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of  someone  who  is  a  thorough 
"  master  of  his  subject  and  comes  to  inspect  his  school  of  great 
"  value."(*)       Similarly,    the    Oxford    and     Cambridge    Joint  (*)  Mr.iAone 
Board   provides   for    elasticity  in   the   case   of    the   certificate  prinapia  '  "* 
examinations  by  the  variety  of  subjects  offered  to  the  candi-  {5^^^**^* 
date's   choice  and  the   option    of    selecting  a   book   or    period 
alternative  to  those  prescribed  in  the  regulations,  and,  in  the 
case  of  school  examinations,  by  holding  examination  by  means 
of  papers,  or  orally,  in  any  subject  forming  part  of  the  course  of 
a  school  of  the   highest  grade.     In  all  cases  of  school  exami- 
nations, the  board  requires  at  least  one  examiner  to  visit  the 
school,  and  at  a  fair  number  of  schools  a  vivd  voce  examination 
is  conducted  in  some  or  all  of  the  subjects  of  instruction. (*)     The  (•)  Memo,  of  Ox- 
board   has    also    provided  for    the    inspection,   by    examiners  J^^^jreSch^ 
appointed  by  the  board,  of  answers  to  papers  set  by  them  and  B»mm»tioii8* 
of  marks  assigned  to  these  answers  by  masters  at  the  schools  on 
a  scale   fixed  by   the  examinei's.     This   method  of  inspection, 
however,  is  never  applied  to  work   done  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  certificates. 

Uniformity  of  standard  is  sought  from  year  to  year,  and 
doubtless  obtained,  by  means  of  a  system  of  revision  by  a 
practically  permanent  staff  of  central  examiners,  and  by  cer- 
tain general  regulations  as  to  the  range  of  knowledge  to  be 
required  from  candidates  in  the  highest  form  of  a  first  grade 
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school.  (^)  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  system  of  central 
revision,  combined  with  visits  by  the  examiners  to  the  indi- 
vidual schools,  is  necessarily  somewhat  elaborate,  and  might 
not  be  easy  of  application  to  the  whole  of  England.(^)  The 
difficulty  of  maintaining  equality  of  standard  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  in  the  same  degree  in  the  case  of  the  London 
and  Victoria  University  Schools'  examinations,  as  both  are 
at  present  conducted  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  So  long  as 
the  examining  duties  of  a  university  body  are  comparatively 
limited  in  extent,  it  is  doubtless  easier  to  find  examiners  able 
to  report  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  schools.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  schools'  examinations 
of  tbe  joint  board,  though  generally  limited  to  the  upper  forms, 
have  failed  to  affect  the  whole  of  the  schools  examined.  On  the 
contrary,  "  the  work  of  the  lower  forms  is  really  and  efficiently 
tested  by  the  examination  of  the  upper  forms,  where  the 
results  of  the  grounding  in  all  subjects  is  put  to  the  test."(^) 
The  "  inspection,"  however,  of  the  joint  board  has  not  meant  com- 
plete inspection  of  the  general  arrangements  and  curriculum  of 
the  school,  though,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  an  examiner 
has  been  requested  to  report  on  the  general  arrangements  for 
teaching  a  particular  fiubject.(*) 

172.  Two  of  our  witnesses,  therefore,  have  expressed  a  pre» 
ference  for  a  change  of  system.  Mr.  Storr  advocates  an  examina- 
tion on  German  lines,  "  the  masters  in  schools  conducting  the 
examination  with  some  outside  assessor  to  see  that  everything 
is  fairly  done,  and  that  a  tolerably  uniform  standard  of 
attainment  is  preserved."  Desiring  to  secure  "  uniformity  of 
"  standard  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  subjects  consistent 
"  with  that  uniformity,"  he  suggested  that  the  general  lines  of 
the  examination  should  be  laid  down,  the  authorities  of  each 
school  conducting  it  with  an  asse8sor.(^)*  Mr.  Craik  drew  our 
attention  to  the  Scottish  leaving  certificate  examination,  which 
allows  each  candidate  to  take  as  many  or  as  few  subjects  as  he 
likes,  the  examiners  reporting  how  high  a  standard  the  candi- 
date has  reached  in  each  subject  offered  by  him.  The  other 
examining  authorities,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
Scottish  Universities,  the  Civil  Service  Commissionei*8,  the 
Medical  Council,  the  Law  Societies,  and  so  forth,  are  left  to 
decide  which  and  how  many  certificates  they  will  require  their 
a{)plicants  to  produce.(^)  The  work  of  paper-setting  and  look- 
ing over  answers  is  to  a  large  extent  done  by  professors  of  the 
universities,  and  special  arrangements  are  made  with  the  joint 
boards  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
for  conferences  as  to  the  standard  of  the  examination.('^) 

Both  these  systems,  however,  involve  a  general  system  of 
inspection  of  secondary  schools,  distinct  from  the  system  of 
examination.(®)  But  in  judging  the  work  of  the  university 
examining  authorities,  regard  should  be   had  to  the  fact  that 

*A  Memorandam  on  the  working  of  this  Abiturienten  Kaamen  in  Prussian 
Secondary  Schools  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  oar  aiembers  and  will  be  found  in 
Vol.  v.,  p.  27. 
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considerations  of  expense   would  in   any   case  have   made   it 

impossible  for  ihem  to  require  inspection  of  all  schools  examined 

fcy  them,(^)     The  Oxford   and  Cambridge  Board  also  pointed  m  Memo,  of  Ox- 

out  "  the  difficulty  of  providing  inspectors  whose  opinions  would  feSge^lSoSi 

"  be  reco<^ised  as  authoritative  as  against  that  of  a  headmaster  |^>^^»>iis' 

"  of  a  public  school  of  the  first  rank.     It  must  be  remembered 

"  that  for  a  comprehensive  inspection  of  this  sort,  much  more 

"  special   and  much  rarer  qualifications  are  demanded   than 

"  for  an  examination  in  specific  subject8."(*)     "  The  number  of  <*)  -'**<'• 

men,"  writes  Mr.  Matheson,  "  qualified  to  speak   with  authority 

"  on   the   general   arrangements   and   conduct  of,  e.gf.,  Eton  or 

"  Harrow,  or  Clifton  or  Rugby,  is  very  small  indeed,  and  it  is 

"  next  to  impossible  to  secure  their  services.      Such  men,  to 

"  speak  with  any  weight,  must  be  men  of  the  very  first  rank 

"  in  the  teaching  prof ession."^*)     On  the  other  hand,  the  head-  (»)  Mr.  Mathe- 

master  of  Clifton  points  out  in  his  memorandum,  that  as  inspec-  ■°"*   *™°* 

tion,  unlike  examination,  can  be  held  at  any  time  in  a  term,  one 

inspector  could  take  charge  of  30  or  40  schoola(*)     We  are  (*)  Mr.  aiwe- 

assured,  moreover,  that  ''there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  ^"^'^"     ^^ 

"  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination   Board  to 

"  prevent  its  extending  its  work  in  this  direction,  if  requested 

"  to  do  so  by  the  authorities  of  schools."(*.)     And  its  close  com-  J^Ji-f  |jj£^ 

munication    with  both  the  above   universities    and   with   the 

schools   which  *mainly  feed  them,  and   its  knowledge  of    the 

peraonTiel  of  examiners  and  inspectors,  would  certainly,  as  has 

been  remarked,  give  it   great  advantages  in  the  discharge  of 

such  additional  duties. 

173.  A  further  objection  to  the  system  of  the  university  local  adiohiwba- 
examinations  was  urged  by  the  President  of  Corpus  Christi  "o\(5ixBfx- 
CoUege,  Oxford,  who  argued  that,  "however  excellent  their  ^^^^f^™""- 
"  results  might  be,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  work  which 
"  properly  falls  within  the  fiinctions  of  a  university.  A  uni- 
"  versity  has  a  perfectly  defined  sphere,  namely,  the  promotion 
"  of  knowledge  and  the  advancement  and  organisation  of  the 
"  higher  education,  and  it  cannot  step  out  of  this  spheic  by 
"  neglecting  its  own  proper  duties."  In  his  opinion,  "  Oxford 
"  has  suffered  much  within  tlie  last  10  or  15  years  from  the 
*'  undue  development  of  these  activities.  •  .  .  Many  of  our 
"  most  active  and  promising  men  have  been  diverted  from  study 
"  and  their  proper  educational  work  to  popular,  and  possibly 
"  more  fascinating,  labours,  but  such  as  might  be  equally  well, 
i'  if  not  better,  performed  by  many  whom  the  republic  of  letters 
"  could  better  spare  for  the  task."('')  («)  Memo,  of  the 

On   the   other  hand.   Principal   Rendall  thought  that  these  ccc.^  ** 
external  duties  and  responsibilities  did  not  distract  the  attention   rbbuttbd  by 
of  the  universities   from  their  more  academic  work.      "  These    expiwotck. 
"  things   right   themselves ;    examination  work   falls   into  the 
"  hands  of  those  best  fitted  to  discharge  it,  and  those  who  are 
"  not  fitted  abstain   naturally  from   the   work  of   examination. 
"  The  universities  are  strong  enough  in  men  to  have  men  whom 
"  they  can  valuably  use  in  all  the  work  of  examination  that  iD  ^nc»i»i 
"  comes  into  their  hands.  (^) 
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Moreover,  the  assignment  of  precisely  defined  provinces  to 
different  educational  institutions  is  foreign  to  the  conditions  of 
our  national  life.  The  limits  of  influence  and  responsibility  are 
hard  to  draw,  and  could  be  effectually  maintained  only  under  a 
more  rigid  system  of  State  control  than  public  opinion  in  this 
country  is  likely  to  tolerate. 

174.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  the  universities  are  necessarily 
concerned  in  the  improvement  of  secondary  schools,  from  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  draw  the  great  majority  of  their 
undergraduates.  The  better  the  secondary  schools,  the  higher 
may  become  the  standard  of  academic  work.  "  Intermediate 
"  education  must  necessarily  be  closely  allied  to  "the  univer- 
"  sities,  and,  therefore,  the  universities  are  more  or  less  respon- 
"  sible  for  its  eflSciency,  because  they  can  close  their  doors  to 
"  those  who  are  ill  prepared,"(^)  and  because  they  can  exert,  by 
means  of  the  examinations  under  their  direction,  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  from  which  the 
undergraduates  come. 

Moreover,  by  means  of  these  examinations,  the  universities 
have  become  more  familiar  with  the  educational  difficulties  of 
the  schools,  and  the  schools  with  the  requirements  of  tiie  univer- 
sities. The  need  of  such  a  connexion  is  emphasised  by  many  of 
our  witnesses.  '*  The  closer  the  relationship  between  the  univer- 
sities and  secondary  schools  in  knowledge  of  each  other's 
wants  the  better.'X^)  Principal  Rendall  would  **  regret  the 
creation  of  a  body  of  official  examiners  acting  for  a  Depart- 
"  ment  of  State  rather  than  a  body  of  examiners  who  take 
school  examinations  in  conjunction  with  their  work  in  the 
university,  because  the  latter  are  teachers  as  well  as  examiners ; 
they  are  learning  as  well  as  imparting,  for  they  are  learning 
school  standards,  school  methods,  the  subjects  of  study  at 
schools,  and  they  enable  the  university  itself  to  form  a  far 
better  judgment  of  what  standard  should  be  required  for  the 
"  whole  series  of  examinations/^^)  The  same  witness  also 
regarded  the  administrative  experience  gained  by  a  university 
body  in  conducting  a  system  of  examination,  as  in  itself  valuable 
to  the  university,  and  distinct  in  kind  from  the  examination 
experience  which  might  be  gained  by  individual  graduates  acting 
in  their  personal  capacity, 

175.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  universities  to  organise  or 
control  Secondary  Education.  (*)  Suoh  a  task  is  obviously 
beyond  their  resources,  alike  of  men  and  of  money,  and  one  in 
which  the  State  and  the  representatives  of  public  opinion  in  each 
locality  must  properly  bear  a  still  more  important  part.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  stand  aside  from  the  problems  of 
Secondary  Education  as  if  its  condition  and  difficulties  had  no 
bearing  on  academic  work.  The  schools  and  the  universities  are 
bound  together  by  ties  whicli  cannot  be  weakened  or  neglected 
without  injury  to  both.  And  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  universities  to  fulfil  these  responsibilities,  during  a  critical 
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period  of  educatioDal  change>  have  met  with  the  success  and 
public  recognition  which  they  fully  deserve. 

The   relation   of    University   Extension    Teachivg     to 
Secondary  Education. 

176.  Though    university    extension    lectures    are    intended     'Paoyisioff 
primarily  for  adults,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  limited  scholass  ibok 
number  of  the  elder  scholars  in  secondary  schools  attend  the    '^schtomJ 
courses,  and  several  writers  have  referred  to  the  advant>ages  derived 

by  secondary  schools  from  this  addition  to  their  ordinary  curricu- 
lum.(^)     The  returns  obtained  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  m  Memo,  from 
Local  Lectures,  and  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy  i^VdjoMeli^' 
show  that,  in  ordinary  centres,  elder  scholars  from  secondary  «^n<*  Mr.  weiii. 
schools  form  from  11  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  audiences.O     In  SSp^^ 
London,  however,  the  proportion  is  less  than  three  per  cent.(^)  Se^nrndum. 
The  various  authorities  for  university  extension  teaching  do  not  (»)  Memo,  of 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  younger  scholars,  and  two  of  ^^Sii^ot^ 
them  refuse  to  admit  to  their  final  examinations   any  candidate  ^'"'Jjjjy 
under  15  years  of  age. 

177.  The  courses  are  however  attended  by  large  numbers  of    '^JTSo™ 
persons  who,  though  not  at  school,  are  still  within  the  limits  of    school  aob. 
school  a^e.     Several  witnesses  have  urged  upon  us  the  importance 

of  proviaing,  by  means  of  evening  classes,  for  the  needs  of  poorer 
students  who  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of    facilities   for 
continuing  their  education  after  the  early  end  of  their  school 
life.('*)     Principal  Symes,  believing  that  this  class  of  students  is  (*)  Memorial 
much  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed,  points  out  that  tivSo?  wSous 
the  university  extension  system  has  been  "most  helpful"  in  SS^S^^ciig^ 
meeting  their  case.     He  thinks,  however,  that  the  universities  J^f'Hiistead. 
should  give  n)ore  recognition  to  a  high  standard  of  knowledge  jJ^'lteWard 
acquired  by  means  of  private  study  and  evening  classes,  "  the  i6,43iMe. 
"  degrees  of  the  University  of  London  having  been  must  helpful  (')  ^^*^iSS^ 
"  to  vast  bodies  of  students  who  never  would  otherwise  have 
"  obtained  a  university  education  at  all.(^)    Such  encouragement 
appears,  however,  to  be  already  given  by  the  affiliation  scheme 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  by  the  higher  certificates 
awarded  by  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  authorities  for 
university   extension.     It  seems,   therefore,  to   be  the  general 
wish  that  while,  as  now,  **  the  universities  should,  by  means  of  the 
*'  university  extension  movement,  bring  themselves  into  connexion 
with  education  of  very  various  kinds,  and  grant  certificates  of 
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"  official  recognition  for  various  branches  of  study,  including  (a.)  bt  ofpbb 
technical    proficiency    of    various    kinds,    residence    in    the  cSMmSSM^ 
universities  with  the  degrees  attained  by  a  course  of  study 
"  during    residence,  should,  as    heretofore,  be   connected   with 
"  learning  in  the  higher  sense."(^)  St  ^^^  °'  '^' 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  service  which  the  University  Extension  (j.)  UKmnwiTT 
Colleges  at  Beading  and  Exeter,  have  rendered  to  the  class  of      cSSacS? 
younger  students  who  can  only  attend  courses  of  instruction  in 
the  evening.     With  regard  to  Exeter,  Miss  Montgomery  writes : 
"  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  children  leave  the  elementary 
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and  secondary  schools  at  an  early  age,  with  no  idea  of  going 
on  to  the  higher  schools,  where  they  do  not  find  precisely 
such  teaching  in  Latin,  modem  lanfi;uages,  English  geography, 
history^  and  mathematics,  as  would  fit  them  for  commercial 
life,  clerkships,  appointments  in  the  civil  service,  &c. ;  there 
was>  in  fact,  great  want  of  such  teaching  as  is  given  in'  the 
German  Real  schvlen.  This  want  [among  others]  the  Technical 
and  University  Elxtension  College  8upplies."(^)  Similarl}',  tii© 
curriculum  of  the  Beading  Univensity  Extension  College  provides 
for  the  needs  of  those  who  come  from  the  elementary  or  evening 
school,  or  from  the  second  grade  school  at  16,  as  well  as  those 
who  leave  the  first  grade  school  at  18.(^) 

178.  Several  of  our  witnesses  thought  that  the  university  ex- 
tension  authorities  might  provide  some  of  the  travelling  teachers 
whose  services  will  probably  be  required  to  give  supplementary 
instruction  in  schools  (e.gr.,  in  history,  literature,  and  geo- 
graphy),(*)  and  more  especially  in  schools  situated  in  country 
districts.(*)  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  Mr.  Raleigh  suggests 
that  the  work  of  the  university  extension  might  be  "  supple- 
mented by  aiTangements  for  giving  instruction  of  a  more 
elementary  and  systematic  nature,  than  can  be  given  in  a 
short  course  of  lectures."(*)  This  has  recently  been  done  by 
the  new  regulations  for  class  teaching  in  languages  and  mathe- 
matics adopted  by  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  authori- 
ties. While,  however,  the  services  of  travelling  teachers  might 
usefully  be  employed  in  many  schools,  it  is  clear  that  these 
visits  can  only  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  work  of  * 
resident  staff.  It  is  on  the  daily  intercourse  between  pupil  and 
teacher  that  the  more  permanent  influences  of  secondary  educa- 
tion depend.  Occasional  visits  from  teachers,  who  must  neces- 
sarily have  far  less  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  character  of  the 
individual  scholars,  can  form  no  substitute  for  the  work  of  the 
resident  masters  or  mistresses.  (^)  Class  work,  for  example, 
must  always  be  chiefly  entrusted  to  the  resident  staff  of  teachers, 
and  it  is  "  in  the  class-room,  not  in  the  lecture  room,  that  the 
"  more  solid  part  of  secondary  education  must  always  be  carried 
The  lecturer  deals  with  his    audience  as   a  whole,  the 
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teacher  with  the  separate  individuals  who  compose  it.  While 
the  lecturer  may  not  know  whether  his  hearers  work  for  them* 
selves  or  not,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's  function  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  his  individual  pupils,  to  address  himself  to 
"  their  different  difficulties,  to  set  them  working  on  their  own 
"  account,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  understand  what  he 
"  teaches  them.  Lecturing  may  be  occasional,  teaching  is  neces- 
sarily continuous ;  and,  while  the  first  may  be  effectually  done 
by  a  stranger  at  comparatively  distant  intervals,  the  other  must 
be  entrusted  to  some  one  in  daily  intercourse  with  his  pupils, 
*'  and  in  a  disciplinary  relation  to  them."(^)  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  lecture  plays  no  useful  part  in  school  education. 
It  is  not  a  substitute  for  class  work,  but  it  may  be  made  a 
valuable  supplement  to  it.     It  may  stimulate  thought,  give  new 
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points  of  view,  and  add  interest  and  vai'iety  to  the  instruction  C)  Cf.  Dr.  Bruce, 
given  in  the  class.  (V)  ^^' 

179.  A  similar  educational  difficulty  has  to  be  met  when  the    class  wobk 
lecture  is  used,  not  as  a  part  of  school  work,  but  as  a  means  of  "exiktowtET^ 
imparting  instruction  to  elder  pupils  who  have  left  school.     It 

should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the  university  extension 
system  the  lecture  does  not  stand  alone,  but  Ls  followed  by  a 
class  for  further  instruction,  in  which  the  student  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  questions  and  clearing  up  his  difficulties.  Only 
by  attending  these  classes,  by  writing  weekly  papers  for  the 
lecturer,  and  by  entering  for  the  final  examination  on  the  course, 
can  any  person  be  regarded  as  obtaining  the  fuU^.  educational 
advantage  which  imiversity  extension  teaching  is  designed  to 
supply.  Steps  have  also  been  taken  by  the  various  university 
extension  au^orities  to  provide  special  forms  of  class  teaching 
as  a  supplement  to  the  ordinary  courses,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
them,  in  subjects  for  which  the  lecture  is  an  unsuitable  method  if  theiBSivSnSy 
of  i  r.struction.(2)  ritV^?'^^"  ^""^^ 

180.  As,  however,  the  lectures  are  generally  suspended  through  impoetafcb  op 
the  summer,  the  interval  between  the  courses  must  be  bridged  aSk:iati?ns. 
over  by  some  form  of  tutorial  or  class  work.     Mr.  Headlam, 

who  discusses  this  difficulty  in  some  detail,  recommends  ''  the 
'*  establishment  of  strong  and  vigorous  unions  of  students  of 
"  the  kind  which  have  often  grown  up  round  university 
"  extension  centres."(^)  Well  organised  associations  of  students  ^)  vii.  pp.  87- 
are  now  found  at  all  the  best  centres  of  university  extension 
teaching,  and  facilities  are  also  provided  hy  the  various  univer- 
sity authorities  for  continuing  the  instruction,  begun .  in  the 
winter,  through  the  summer  months.  Arrangements  of  this 
kind,  however,  entail  much  labour  and  continuous  attention  on  {*)  a.  Mr. 
the  part  of  residents,  and  can  only  be  made  where  there  is  a  ^7!^^®^' 
strong  locai  interest  in  the  work  of  the  travelling  teachers.(*) 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  found  by  experience  that  the  value 
of  university  extension-  tetw^hing  largely  depends  on  the  volun- 
tary efforts  of  the  local  organising  committee?.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system  that  it  calls 
forth  and  makes  use  of  local  interest  in  higher  education. 
Where  the  labours  of  a  local  committee  have .  not  prepaiied  the 
way,  the  lectures  have  generally  failed  to  attract  large  audiences 
or  to  draw  together  a  body  of  real  students.  The  formation  of 
a  strong  local  committee  might,  therefore,  well  be  made  a  con- 
dition of  financial  aid.  It  seems  better  to  work  through  the 
local  university  extension  committees,  where  they  already  exist, 
and  by  means  of  small  grants  to  enable  them  to  put  their  work 
on  to  a  more  permanent  and  systematic  basis,  than  to  attempt, 
by  means  of  larger  subsidies,  to  create  suddenly  a  local  interest 
and  form  of  organisation  which  must  necessarily  be  of  slow 
growth.  "  When  courses  of  lectures  are  pressed  on  a  town  or 
"  village  by  an  external  authority  .  .  .  the  responsibility  of 
"  local  organisation  is  sometimes  lightly  accepted  by  persons 
"  who  first  underrate  the  difficulty  of  their  task  and  then 
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neglect  it.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  lectures  have  often 
failed  in  places  where  efficient  local  organisation  would  have 
ensured  their  complete  success."(0  But  experience  has  made 
it  equally  clear  that  grants  from  a  public  authority  may  be  of 
the  greatest  value  in  enabling  the  local  university  extension 
committees  to  make  their  work  more  continuous,  more  sys- 
tematic, and  more  available  for  students  with  narrow  means.(^) 
The  provision  of  courses  of  higher  instruction,  arranged  in 
educational  sequence  and  in  sufficient  variety  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  classes  of  students,  is  frequently  beyond  the  means 
of  the  local  committees,  especially  in  small  towns  and  poor 
districts,  w^here  the  need  is  often  greatest.  By  the  help  of  com- 
paratively small  grants  from  public  funds,  given  in  such  a  way 
as  to  call  forth  local  subscriptions  instead  of  superseding  them, 
increased  service  could  be  rendered  by  the  university  extension 
system  to  public  education.  "  If  continuous  systematic  courses 
of  study  can  be  regularly  arranged,  extending  over  a  period 
of  years,  and  especially  if  they  can  be  made  to  lead  up 
eventually  to  a  university  degree,  many  will  be  encouraged, 
after  leaving  school,  to  carry  on  higher  education  side  by  side 
with  the  learning  of  a  trade  or  profession  ...  In  any 
adequate  system  of  secondary  or  higher  education  there 
should  be  some  means  by  which  the  pupils  on  leaving  school 
might  have  immediate  opportunities  opened  up  to  them  of 
carrying  on  F^pecial  studies  into  higher  stages.  By  means  of 
the  university  extension  system,  this  might  be  done  in  a  most 
effective  and  thorough  way."(^)  "  The  main  function  of  the 
local  lectures  in  relation  to  secondary  education  will  consist 
in  carrying  to  a  higher  stage  the  education  begun  in  schools, 
and,  in  particular,  in  keeping  alive  or  reviving  intellectual 
interests  which  are  fostered  by  intelligent  school  teaching  and 
are  only  too  often  allowed  to  disappear  in  after  years,  owing 
to  want  of  suitable  opportunity  for  their  development."(*) 
181.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  however,  that  the  limitations 
of  the  present  law  prevent  the  necessary  help  being  given  to  the 
systematic  courses  on  historical  and  literary  subjecte  which  are 
much  needed.  The  committee  of  the  educational  committee 
of  the  CJo-operative  Society  at  Todmorden  write  that "  instruction 
"  defined  as  technical  is  not  the  only  instruction  needed  ajid  we 
think  that  the  scope  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to 
take  in  historical,  literaiy  and  economic  subjects.(*).  The 
tendency  of  the  Act  is  to  develope  a  one-sided  educational 
system.  If  we  could  have  had  a  reasonable  grant  in  aid, 
**  Todmorden  would  have  looked  forward  as  regularly  to  a  course 
of  lectures  year  by  year  as  it  looks  to  its  dividend  day.  We 
have  an^exceptionally  good  school  board  in  Todmorden  and  they 
are  doing  far  more  in  the  direction  of  technical  education  than 
we  possibly  could.  Yet  three  years  ago  our  committee  had 
a  course  of  lectures  and  a  technical  subject  was  selected.  We 
got  sol.  from  the  West  Riding  County  Council  and  how  was 
it  expended  ?     By  covering  the  same  ground  that  was  being 
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"  covered  in  the  same  district  by  the  school  board.     We  made 
^'  no  application  afterward,  for  we  regarded  the  money  as  almost 
"  wasted ;  whereas,  if  we  could  have  had  a  grant  for  a  literary  or 
**  historical  subject,  we  should  have  broken  up  new  ground."(*)  (^Mr.Haktoad, 
We  were  also  assured  that  the  same  view  is  taken  by  other 
working?  men  in  Oldham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  in 
Cornwall.     And  in  a  memorial  from  80  University  extension  ,,.  -^^^^  ^^ 
committees,  71  "  express  themselves  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  Oxford  Uili- 
**  an  extension  by  the  powers  of  the  county  councils. "(*)  Itetegacy.^      ^ 

182.  Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  help  wbich  teachera  receive  pbovisioit  pok 
from  courses  of  university  extension  lectures.     Thus  in  Hudders-     ssooNDiJiT 
field  the  system  *'  has  been  a  very  valuable  stimulus  to  Secondary        ^^^^^ 

"  and  Elementary  Education.     It  has  been  of  very  great  value 
"  to  our   ex-pupil   teachers   especially."(*)     At    Heading    and  (•)  ^-  Bruoe, 
Exeter,  the  classes  are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  teacbers.(*)  cf.  Mr!  Swden, 
Special   courses   for  teachers    are    arranged   by    the   Victoria  ^' 
University  in  Manchester  and    Liverpool.     The  importance  of  Miss  Mont^" 
this  service  is  emphasised  by  the  Cambridge   Syndicate   who  SJ°Mac1dnder. 
point  out  that  "  the  lecturen  afford  an  opportunity  for  teachers 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  their  own  special  subjects,  or  in 
others,  and  thus  contribute  towards  keeping  up  the  freshness 
"  of  their  teach ing.'Y*)     A  special  memorandum  from  the  same  («)  Memo,  of 
body  describes  the  university  extension  courses  which  have  been  sjS^StTfor 
arranged  under  the  Norfolk  Countv  Council  with  a  view  to  ^^^^  Lecturei. 
giving  further  qualifications  to  teachers  engaged  in  continuation  Mso-aindMSiio. 
schools    and  village    classes.     Large    numbers    of    teachers   in  uJ^^/t^ 
secondary  as  well  as  in  elementary  schools  have  also  attended  §ei^°**°°|„id 
the  vacation  classes  held  at  the  different  universities  and  at  the  MiasWont- 
Exeter  Technical  and  University  Extension  Collefi:e.(^)  8tot!2^J>thep 

183.  The  establishment  of  university  extension  lectures  has  led  ^J^™*®^' 

in  many  towns  to  further  educational  developments.     Thus  "  the  For  the  value  of 
"  desire  for  advanced  education  in  Sheffield  has  been  greatly  mwt?^to 
"  stimulated  by  such  movements  as  the  university  extension,  JudeiSI""^^ 
"  the  Gilchrist  lectures  &c.     We  had  large  audiences  attending  J|^*^*^**^ 
"  these  lectures  and  classes,  and  the  public  mind  was  being    educatioital 
"  educated. "(')     In  Somersetshire,  again,  the  increasing  interest  ^^'^ddiTto'"* 
in  educational   matters  is   partly  traced   to   the   work   of  the     UxrvHEairT 
university  extension  lecturer8.(®)    In  Sheffield,  the  Firth  College  ^7)  ^^m^ 
was    "  the    natural    outcome    of    the    Cambridge    University  ^274. 
"  Extension  Classes."(^)     And  the  same  movement  led  up  to  the  \ey,^^^^*^^' 
establishment  of  University  College,  Nottingham.     Within  the  ^^JJirevi 
"  last  few  years,  the  election  of  a  university  extension  lecturer  p.«». 
"  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  "with  a  view  to  ^^j^''^^*^ 
'*  giving  system  and  completeness  to  the  educational  work  of 
*•  the  extension  centre  at  Reading  "  has  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  University  Extension  College  in  that  town,  and  the  action  of 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  for  local  lectures  has  similarly  brought 
about    the    establishment    of    the    Technical    and   University 
Extension   College  at  Exeter.     These  colleges  appear  to  have 
been  instrumental  in  co-ordinating  the  educational  agencies  in 
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the  towns  in  which  they  are  placed,  to  have  greatly  stimu- 
lated public  interest  in  higher  education,  and  to  have  provided 
facilities  for  continuing  the  studies  as  well  of  adult  persons  as 
of  pupils  fresh  from  the  secondary  schools.  Speaking  of  the 
Heading  College^  Captain  Abney  informed  us  that  its  work  has 
led  to  tbe  most  satisfactory  results.  Uniting  the  university  esteii- 
sion  system  with  the  science  and  art  classes, ''  it  combines  the 
''  advantage  of  both  and  the  disadvantages  of  neither."  He 
held  it  out ''  as  a  model  on  which  the  same  combination  might 
"  be  made  to  work  under  the  same  system  "  in  other  places.(^) 

184.  The  important  services  which  may  be  rendered  by  the 
university  colleges  to  a  system  of  Secondary  Education  have 
been  urged  by  many  of  our  witnesses.(^  One  of  them  thought 
that  "  Technical  or  Secondary  Education  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
carried  out  in  any'part  of  England  unless  there  is  in  the  distriet 
some  institution  (of  the  nature  of  a  university  college),  to  which 
the  more  promising  students  can  be  sent  for  their  higher  eduea- 
tion."(^)  Three  01  the  greatest  of  the  university  colleges  are 
already  federated  in  the  Victoria  University,  and  thus  have  a 
national  as  well  as  a  local  function.  Nearly  ajl  the  smaller  uni- 
versity colleges,  not  being  constituents  of  a  university,  are  mo^e 
exclusively  local  in  their  character,  and  one  of  them  (Notting- 
ham) is  a  municipal  in8titution.(*)  Centres  for  higher  educaticp 
are,  however,  needed  in  many  towns  which  cannot  maintain  a 
fully-equipped  university  college,  and  it  is  to  meet  this  need 
that  the  university  extension  authorities  have  taken  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  colleges  at  Reading  and  Exeter.  On  their 
technical  side,  these  colleges  can  obtain  adequate  support  from 
public  grants,  but  their  efforts  to  provide  historical  and  literary 
teaching  have  been  cramped  by  want  of  funds.(^)  The  im- 
portance, however,  of  maintaining  in  each  large  centre  of 
population  a  college  which  shall  encourage  humanistic  as  well 
as  technical  studies  has  been  strongly  urged.(")  And  the 
efforts  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  a  well-balanced 
curriculum  of  studies  will  naturally  be  helped  by  a  direct 
connexion  with  the  university  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
local  authority  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction  on  the 
other. 

The  value  of  this  double  connexion  was  further  explained  by 
Canon  Moore  Ede,  who,  in  his  memorandum,  pointed  out  that  the 
work  which  has  been  done  at  Reading  and  Exeter  might,  with 
due  adaptation  to  local  circumstances,  be  reproduced  elsewhere. 
"  Given  an  educational  board  a^s  the  sole  authority,  and  con-  ' 
trolling  all  moneys  to  be  expended  on  the  education  of  those 
who  have  left  school,  .  .  .  their  first  step  should  be  to 
appoint  a  capable  man  to  organise  the  education  other  than 
ordinary  school  work  throughout  the  district.  Such  appoiat^ 
ment  might  be  permanent,  or  arrangements  might  be  made 
"  with  the  university  extension  authorities  for  some  one  of  their 
"  staff  of  lecturers  to  undertake  the  \York  for  three  or  five 
"  years.     In  some  places  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  change 
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"  of  man^  and  a  change  in  the  subjects  of  lectures  given  by  the 
"  principal,  every  few  year8."(^)  In  order  to  inspect  and  OO  Mr.  Koore 
systematise  the  university  extension  classes  in  certain  districts,  nmdumf"^ 
and  to  draw  their  work  into  closer  connexion  with  other 
branches  of  education,  the  Oxford  Delegacy  and  Cambridge 
Syndicate  have  recently  appointed  three  superintendent  lecturers 
or  directors  of  studies,  whose  labours  may  do  something  towards 
bringing  about  the  co-ordination  which  is  generally  desired. 
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Part  IV. 

Recommendations. 

'  ^  Having  now  described  the  present  state  of  schools  and  other 
educational  agencies  in  England,  and  examined  the  various  pro- 
posals that  have  been  laid  before  us,  and  the  arguments  by  which 
they  are  respectively  supported,  we  may  proceed  to  state  the 
measures  which  we  humbly  recommend  to  Your  Majesty  as  cal- 
culated, in  our  opinion,  to  bring  about  that  correlation  of  existing 
agencies  and  econoniical  application  of  existing  funds,  which  are 
required  for  the  proper  ojganisation  of  Secondary  Education. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  we  include  Technical  Educa- 
tion in  the  term  Secondary,  and  we  desire  our  suggestions  to 
be  taken  as  bearing  upon  both  alike. 

These  measures  appear  to  fall  into  five  classes,  viz. : — 

I.  Those  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of  a 

Central  Authority  calculated  to  bring  the  State  into 
a  fitting  relation  to  Secondary  Education. 

II.  Those  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  powers  of 

Local  Authorities,  rural  and  urban. 
HI.  Arrangements  for  the  better  organisation  of  schools, 
including — 

The  kinds  of  schools  needed,  and  their  classification 

and  co-ordination. 
Special  provisions  for  rural  districts. 
Local  governing  bodies  o^  schools. 
Scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
Examination  and  inspection. 
IV.  Financial  arrangements. 

V.  Questions  specially  affecting  teachers,  including  the 
registration  of  tea'^hers  and  their  professional 
education. 

L  THE  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

Au^EiTT  ^  ^®  htLve  already  (see  p.  64)  stated  the  reasons  which  lead  us 
BaQrnuiD.  to  believe  that  some  central  authority  is  required,  with  power  to 
discharge  certain  functions  which  are  of  common  concern  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Nearly  all  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  us  have  argued  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  such  an  organ  of 
the  State  ;  and  the  need  for  it  is  indeed  shown  by  the  fact  that  two 
organs  exist  which  practically  discharge  some  of  the  functions 
proposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  new  authority,  viz.,  the  Charity 
Commission   and   the  Science  and  Art  Department.     We  are 
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liowever,  anxious  to  disclaim  at  the  outset  anf  wish  to  set  up 
a  new  branch  of  the  Executive  Qovemment  with  the  duty  of 
effecting  reforms  and  compelling  obedience  to  its  commands.  So 
&r  from  desiring  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  a  matter 
for  a  Department  of  State  to  control,  we  propose  to  leave  the 
initiative  in  public  action  to  local  authorities,  and  to  pre- 
vent even  those  authorities  from  superseding  the  action  of 
individuals.  So  far  irom  attempting  to  induce  uniformity,  we 
trust  that  a  free  and  spontaneous  variety,  and  an  open  field  for 
experiment  and  enterpiise  of  all  kinds,  -will  be  scrupulously  pre- 
served. We  conceive,  in  short,  that  some  central  authority  is 
required,  not  in  order  to  control,  but  rather  to  supervise  the 
Secondary  Education  of  the  country,  not  to  override  or  super- 
sede local  action,  but  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  among  the 
various  agencies  which  provide  that  education  a  harmony  and 
oo-operation  which  are  now  wanting. 

The  functions  we  propose  to  entrust  to  this  authority  will  be 
presently  specified  in  detaiL  They  will  include  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  action  of  such  local  authorities  as  may  deal  with 
Secondary  Education,  the  supplying  of  information  and  advice  to 
those  authorities,  the  power  of  framing  or  approving  schemes  for 
the  reorganisation  of  endowments,  and  rules  for  the  application 
of  public  funds,  the  deciding  of  appeals  from  local  authorities, 
together  with  some  measure  of  jurisdiction  over  those  impor- 
tant educational  foundations  which,  being  used  by  the 
country  generally,  cannot  properly  be  subjected  to  local  juris- 
diction. And  with  these  will  go  the  management  of  a  Register 
of  Teachers. 

2.  The  central  authority  ought  to  consist  of  a  Department  of  coHSTrruTiow 
the  Executive  Government,  presided  over  by  a  Minister  respon-  ^ujtdkr 
sible  to  Parliament,  who  would  obviously  be  the  same  Minister  "'"""'"" 
as  the  one  to  whom  the  charge  of  elementary  education  is 
entrusted.  In  order  to  secure  harmony  and  economy  in  the 
working  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Education  Office  as  thus 
enlarged  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should  be  imder  the 
Minister  a  permanent  Secretary  with  a  general  oversight  of 
those  several  branches.  Whether  there  should  fiirther  be  created 
a  staff  of  officials  for  Secondary  Education,  distinct  from  those 
who  administer  the  work  of  the  present  Education  Department, 
or  whether  that  Department  should  merely  be  expanded  and 
strengthened  to  undertake  the  new  functions  which  we  propose 
to  have  devolved  upon  it,  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to 
be  settled  by  those  who  will  have  to  organise  the  office.  The 
new  work,  however,  will  be  in  some  respects  so  unlike  the 
work  now  being  done,  as  to  require  different  methods,  and  at 
least  some  officials  specially  devoted  to  it.  Several  of  these 
would  naturally  come  to.  the  new  department  from  the  bodies 
which  we  propose  to  merge  therein.  See  paragraphs  6  and  7 
post,) 
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3.  Most  of  the  work  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  Central 
Office  would,  naturally,  be  despatched  by  the  Minister  and 
his  departmental  staif  in  the  .usual  way.  There  will  be 
some  matters,  however,  in  which  the  counsel  of  persons 
specially  conversant  with  education  and  holding  an  independent 
position,  may  be  so  helpful,  and  there  will  be  some  duties  in 
their  nature  so  distinctly  judicial  rather  than  executive,  as  to 
make  it  desirable  to  secure  for  the  Minister  the  advice  of  persons' 
not  under  his  official  direction.  There  will,  moreover,  be  eome 
work  to  be  done  in  a  Central  Educational  Department,  so  purely 
professional,  as  to  belong  rather  to  an  independent  body  than  to* 
a  Department  of  State.  For  these  purposes  we  propose  that  there 
be  created  an  Educational  Council,  which  may  advise  the  Minister 
in  the  first- mentioned  class  of  matters  and  in  appeals,  while  such 
a  professional  function  as  the  registration  of  teachers  might  be 
entirely  committed  to  it.  We  do  not  advocate  such  a  council  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  relieve  a  Minister  of  responsibility,  for 
we  conceive  that  the  responsibility  both  for  general  policy  and 
for  the  control  of  administrative  details  ought  to  be  his  and  his 
alone ;  but  we  believe  that  the  unwillingness  which  doubtless 
exists  in  some  quarters  to  entrust  to  the  Executive  any  power» 
at  all  in  this  branch  of  education  would  be  sensibly  diminished 
were  his  position  at  once  strengthened  and  guarded  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  independent  advisers. 

4.  Such  an  Educational  Council  ought  to  be  small,  not  exceeding 
12  members.  Of  these,  one-thuxi  might  be  appointed  by  the 
Crown  ;  one-third  by  the  four  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  and  Victoria  (one  member  by  each) ;  and  one-third  might 
be  selected  by  the  rest  of  the  council  from  among  experienced 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  term  of  office  might  be 
six  years,  and  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  which  would  pre- 
vent all  the  members  from  going  out  of  office  at  the  same  time,  so 
as  to  secure  the  continuance  and  transmission  of  experience,  and 
a  certain  permanence  of  policy.  Once  the  council  had  been 
formed,  all  the  members  ought  to  take  part  in  the  co-optation  of 
such  members  as  will  from  time  to  time  have  to  be  co-opted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  means  of  •  obtaining 
members  whose  mode  of  appointment  will  tend  to  secure  their 
independence ;  but  on  tl\e  whole  we  think  that  this  object  may 
best  be  attained  by  allowing  the  universities  to  choose  a  number 
of  the  members  equal  to  the  number  chosen  by  the  Crown ; 
and  this  plan  would  be  in  accord  with  the  policy  which  has 
conferred  on  the  universities  the  right  of  appointing  persons 
to  sit  on  the  governing  bodies  of  some  of  the  greatest  schools, 
as  well  as  with  the  right  similarly  enjoyed  by  them  of  nomi- 
nating some  of  the  members  of  the  General  Medical  Council.* 


♦  The  General  Medical  Council  meets  only  twice  a  year,  but  it  is  much  larger 
(28  persons)  than  we  think  the  Educational  need  be,  and  some  of  its  members 
have  to  travel  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Each  reoeives  besides  his  travelling 
expenses  a  fee  of  5/.  5s.  for  every  day  during  which  the  council  sits. 
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We  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  recommend  also  the  election  of 
same  members  of  the  council  by  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
whole,  a  scheme  supported  bj  not  a  few  witnesses,  bat  the 
practical  didiculties  in  the  way  of  arranging  for  such  an  election, 
by  a  vast  nmnber  of  persons  scatter^  over  the  country  and 
divided  into  several  sections  with  interests  not  altogether  the 
same,  appear  to  us  to  be  at  present  insuperable ;  and  we  there- 
fore  think  it  better  to  attempt  to  ensure  by  the  method  of 
co-optation  the  presence  of  a  professional  element  * 

It  will  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  considered,  after  the  register 
herein-after  recommended  has  been  formed,  whether  regulations 
may  not  usefuUy  be  framed,  under  which  those  who  are  to 
conJstitute  this  professional  element  may  be  chosen  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  teaching  profession  itself  instead  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  co-opting  members  of  the  council. 

5.  The  Educational  Council  should  meet  at  least  four  times  a  ARRiiraEMBirTO 
year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  be  called  together  by 
the  Minister.  Its  members  should  be  paid  th^r  travelling 
expenses  and  a  f ee  rto  be  fixed  by  the  Treasury)  for  each  day  of 
attendance.  The  Uouncil  should  have  power  to  appoint  a 
standing  committee^  or  other  committees,  and  to  entrust  to 
these  committees  such  of  its  functions  as  it  may  think  fit,  and 
it  might  be  allowed  to  appoint,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister, 
assessors  to  aid  it  for  special  purposes. 


70S  Tbarb- 
AcnoK  c  y 
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Relation  of  existing  Authorities  to  thenev)  Centixtl  Educational 

Authority, 

6.  On  a  balance  of  the  considerations  which  suggest   and   the  craritt 
dissuade  the  merging  of  the  Charity  Commission  in  the  Central    ^^'*'*"^^'^' 
Office,  a  difficult   question  fully  discussed  in  an   earlier  part 
of    the    Report    (see   ante,  pp.  88-98),   we   conceive   that  the 
gain  of  bringing  the  whole  management  of  educational  endow- 
ments   under    the    direction    of    a    Minister    responsible    to 
Parliament  and  a  Department  equipi>ed  for  the  supervision  of 
Secondary  Education  is   evident  under  such  a  system.      The 
policy  of  a  Department  is  likely  to  possess  more  definiteness 
and  the  power  of  carrying  that  policy  out  to  be  greater,  than 
con  be  secured  under  the  present  arrangements.     Whether  the 
present  Charity  Commission  should  be  left  in  existence  for  the 
purpose    of    dealing    with     non-educational    endowments,    or 
whether  it  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  proposed  Minister  for 
that  part  of  its  work  also,  is  a  question  which  may  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Reference  with  which  Your  Majesty  has 
honoured  us.     We,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  recommending 


*  Upb&  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  a  Memorandum  by  two  of  our 
members  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  V.,  p.  20. 
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that  the  work  now  done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  so  far 
as  regards  educational  endowments,  be  transferred  to,  or  placed 
under  the  direction  of,  the  proposed  Central  OflBice,  but  without 
prejudice  to  any  existing  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  law 
from  decisions  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  (See  pp.  22,  26, 
ante.) 

son^  AHD  7,  For  the  reasons  already  stated  (see  p.  101,  ante)  we  think 
^woT,  .  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ought  to  be  absorbed  into 
the  reconstructed  and  enlarged  Education  Office,  those  of  its 
functions  which  relate  to  Secondary  Education  being  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  for  Secondary  Education,  while  those 
which  touch  elementary  schools  would  go  to  those  officials  of 
the  Education  Office  who  already  deal  with  such  schools. 

Powers  and  Functions  of  the  Central  Authority  for  Secondary 

Education, 

'"oi  lSJx^  8.  One  of  the  first  duties  to  be  discharged  by  the  Central 
AvTHOBiTiss.  authority  will  be  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  those  local 
authorities  for  Secondary  Education  with  which  the  next 
following  section  of  this  Report  deals.  It  will  be  there  noted 
that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  provide  for  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  or  variation  in  the  constitution  of  those 
authorities,  and  for  the  appointment  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  a  certain  small  number  of  their  members.  To  see  these 
bodies  duly  constituted,  and  to  give  them  all  such  help  as  they 
need  in  setting  to  work,  seem  to  be  functions  in  which  the 
intervention  of  the  Central  Office  is  necessary,  and  may  be 
exerted  without  any  restriction  of  the  free  scope  which  we  desire 
to  secure  to  local  action. 

^SmSS'^^'cb  ^'  ^®  ^*^^®  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  there  are  many 
01  statutobt  districts  where  the  existing  supply  of  Secondary  Education  is 
w^ocijf  very  deficient,  and  not  likely  to  be  supplied  by  the  growth  of 
'  proprietary   or  private   schools;    and   we  further  think   that, 

although  the  local  authorities  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish, 
will,  in  most  instances,  show  themselves  active  in  endeavouring 
to  supply  these  deficiencies,  still  it  cannot  be  assumed  they  will 
always  have  the  knowledge,  perhaps  not  always  even  the  will, 
required  to  enable  thein  effectually  to  do  so.  We  accordingly 
ihink  it  is  desirable  that  some  central  authority  thould  have  the 
Tight  and  duty  of  requiring  local  authorities  to  fulfil  the  trust  to 
be  committed  to  them,  and  of  aiding  them  in  such  fulfilment ; 
-and  we  conceive  that  a  precedent  for  imposing  such  a  duty  upon 
a  Central  Office  may  be  found  in  the  duty  cast  upon  the  Educa- 
tion Department  under  the  Act  of  lb70,  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  the  obligation  devolved  upon  localities  by  that  Act, 
although  the  method  prescribed  by  that  Act  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  the  present  case. 

We,  therefore,  think  that    it    should   be    the    duty  of  the 
Central  Office,  as  soon  as  constituted,  to    require    from    the 
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various  Local  Authorities  for  Secondary  Eklucatiou  (herein-after 
mentioned)^  a  statement  of  th^  provision  existing,  or  proposed  to 
be  by  them  created,  for  Secondary  Education  in  their  respective 
areas,  and  to  consider  these  statements  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining^  whether  that  provision  is,  or  will  be  when  the 
proposals  nave  been  carried  out,  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality^  due  regard  being  had  to  the  character  and  wants  of 
the  population  of  each  area,  whether  urban  or  rural. 

10.  The  difficulty  of  determining  what  in  any  given  case  is  a    To  bbquixs 
sufficient  supply  of  Secondary  Education  is  greater  than  in  the  imro mSu 
case  of  elementary  education ;  because  the  population  of  any  "^"  »»oyifio». 
given  area  is  only  one  of  several  elements  aflfecting  the  amount  of 

the  demand  for  such  education,  and  indicating  the  type  to  which  it 
ought  to  conform.  The  wealth  or  poverty'  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
nature  of  their  occupations,  the  degree  of  culture  they  have  reached, 
the  possibility  of  exciting  their  desire  for  a  higher  degree,  must 
all  be  considered.  In  proposing  to  entiiist  to  a  central  authority 
the  function  of  stimulating  and  advising  local  authorities  in  this 
matter,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  an  administrative 
department  would  proceed  with  caution  and  tact^  judging  each 
case  by  its  own  conditions  rather  than  by  any  rigid  rule,  and 
endeavouring  to  lead  and  guide  rather  than  to  apply  legal 
pressure  to  a  dilatory  local  authority.  The  exercise  of  such 
pressure  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  very  rarely  needed ;  but  in 
view  of  extreme  cases  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  omit 
altogether  to  provide  for  it.     We,  therefore,  recommend  that — 

T^e  Central  Office  may,  when  it  considers  that  a  statement 
shews  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  in  any  area  to  be 
defective,  require  the  Local  Authority  for  that  area  to  take  steps 
for  making  a  due  provision,  and  obtain  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Local  Authority  an  account  of  the  action  it  has  taken  for 
that  purpose,  and  may,  if  it  deems  that  action  insufficient,  con- 
tinue to  require  further  action,  until  the  provision  made  appears 
to  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

11.  In  the  improbable  contingency  of    a  Local    Authority    J^^J^J^ 
refusing  to  fulfil  its  obligation,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  "^^^J*^"* 
the   Central   Office    to  withhold  the  grant  which  we  propose    authobixt* 
should  be  given  to  Local  Authorities  in  lieu  of  the  present 

Science  and  Art  grants  {see  para.  145),  and  even  to  forbid  the 
application  of  the  grant  under  the  Act  of  1890,  in  other  parts  of 
the  area  of  the  recalcitrant  Local  Authority,  until  the  part  held 
to  be  insufficiently  supplied  hfiwl  been  provided  for.  If  it  be 
suggested  that  even  this  pressure  might  fail,  it  would  become 
necessary  for  the  Centr«J  Office  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
instituting  such  proceedings  as  the  general  law  provides  for  the 
case  of  Local  Authorities  neglecting  a  duty  cast  on  them  by 
statute.  But  we  do  not  at  all  apprehend  that  any  recourse  ta 
such  extreme  measures  will  ever  become  necessary. 
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COK8IDBEATI0N  12.  Though  WB  shaJl  presently  have  to  propose  that  Local 
'S^scHBMBs^^  Authorities  shall  receive  the  power  of  firamin^^  schemes  for 
educational  endowments  within  their  respective  areas,  a  power 
now  enjoyed  by  the  Charity  Commission  only,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  to  subject  those  schemes  to  the  judgment  of  a  central 
authority  before  they  can  be  laid  before  Parliament  or  approved 
by  Your  Majesty  in  Council.     We,  therefore,  recommend  that — 

Where  a  Local  Authority  has  (in  mauner  herein-after  men- 
tioned) framed  a  scheme  relating  to  an  endowment  within  its 
area,  whether  foi'  the  altering  the  place  or  mode  of  application  or 
administration  of  an  endowment^  or  for  the  consolidation  of 
several  endowments  into  one,  auch  a  scheme  shall  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Central  Office^  and  that  Department  shall  have  the 
power  of  sanctioning  it^  or  of  suggesting  amendments  to  it,  and 
refusing  its  sanction  except  upon  the  acceptance  of  those 
amendments. 

In  many  cases  the  Local  Authority  may  feel  itself  scarcely 
qualified  to  prepare  a  scheme,  and  then  the  work  will  virtually 
be  done  by  the  Central  and  Local  Authority  together,  the  former 
supplying  the  general  principles  which  govern  these  matters,  the 
latter  the  special  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  given  area. 

CoMiDBBATioN  13.  The  Central  Office  in  considering  schemes  submitted  to 
ob«cti(^'s.  it  should  take  means  for  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
the  place,  should  give  objectors  to  the  scheme  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard,  and  should,  in  proper  cases  direct  a  local  enquiry 
to  be  held  (as  is  now  done  by  the  Charity  Commissioners),  more 
particularly  if  it  is  proposed  to  divert  non-educational  endow- 
ments to  an  educational  purpose. 

^o?^B?op'  1^'  -^-^y  statute  that  may  be  passed  for  the  merging  of  the 
c<MDfff "o  Charity  Commissioners  (wholly  or  partially)  in  the  proposed 
•new  Central  Office,  ought  to  provide  that  all  the  powers  which 
those  Commissioners  now  enjoy,  so  far  as  they  relate  to,  or  can 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of,  educational  endowments,  should 
be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Central  Office,  but  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  Local  Authorities  to  initiate  schemes 
(as  herein-after  mentioned)  for  endowments  within  their 
respective  areas  and  jurisdiction. 

^ovMiJoy?^        15.  We  have  already  stated  our  view  that  endowed  founda- 
LooAL  Schools,  ^igns  which  are   non-local  in  their  character,  that   is    to  say, 

which  are  mainly  boarding  schools,  and  are  largely  resorted  to 
by  scholars  from  far  beyond  the  area  of  the  Local  Authority  in 
which  they  are  situate,  ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Local  Authority.  To  declare  what  schools  ought  to  be 
deemed  to  fall  within  this  category  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  and  not  the  less  so  because  there  are  some  foundations 
which  have  grown  from  being  local  grammar  schools  into  what 
are  popukrly  called  "  public  schools,'*  i.e.t  large  boarding  schools 
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of  the  so-called  "  first  graJe  "  type,  while  there  are  others  which 
show  a  tendency,  after  ha\dng  for  a  time  drawn  the  bulk  of 
their  scholars  from  a  distance,  to  become  again  local  in  their 
character.  The  determination  of  the  pjtrticuiar  schools  which 
are  to  be  treated  as  "  non-local  "  must,  we  think,  be  left  to  the 
proposed  Educational  Council,  whose  experience,  judgment,  and 
non-political  character  appear  to  fit  it  for  this  delicate  task. 
Tlie  list  once  formed,  it  seems  to  follow  that  such  schools  should 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central  Office.  (See 
paragraphs  82,  85,  post)  We  think,  therefore,  that  that  Office 
ought  to  have  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  of  framing  as  well 
as  sanctioning  schemes  for  schools  which  may  be  declared  to 
be  non-local,  and  thereby  exempt  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
Local  Authority  within  whose  area  they  are  situate. 

16.  TVhereany  question  requiring  adjustment  or  determination  ^"Jn??™^' 
arises  between  two  or  more  Local  'Authorities  for  Secondary  betwebit  local 
Education  the  Central  Office  should  have  power  to  settle  it. 

Questions  (such  as  those  relating  to  the  establishmeut  of 
scholarships  for  several  areas,  or  the  use  of  schools  in  one  area 
by  pupils  from  another)  are  likely  to  arise  in  which  the  action 
or  jurisdiction  of  one  Local  Authority  will  touch  or  overlap  that 
of  another,  or  in  which  combination  is  desirable,  and  from  this 
contact  disputes  may  occasionally  grow.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
Central  Office  should  have  the  function  of  arbitrating  on  and 
settling  any  such  dispute. 

1 7.  Where  an  urban  Local  Authority  requests  that  the  area  of  ^(SiSfxoil'oV 
its  jurisdiction  may  be  enlarged,  or  where  any  Local  Authority  local  areas. 
requests  that  it  may  be  united  with  some  other  Local  Authority 

or  Authorities,  the  Central  Office  ought  to  have  power,  after  due 
inquiry,  and  after  communication  with  any  other  Local  Authority 
affected,  to  effi^ct  such  enlargement  or  union  if  satisfied  that  it 
is  for  (he  public  benefit,  and  if  the  other  Local  Authority  or 
Authorities  consent  thereto. 

18.  For  reasons  already  stated  (see  p.  150)  it  will  sometimes  be  acquiStion  o» 
the  wish  of  a/Local  Authority,  instead  of  setting  up  a  new  school,  PBoPMaxAJir 
to  acquire  and  use  some  existing  proprietary  or  private  school.  schools 
Such  a  method,  however  desirable  in  proper  cases,  is  evidently 

opiHl  to  abuse ;  and  its  application  ought  therefore  to  require  the 
approval  of  an  impartial  authority,  which  can  ascertain  that 
public  interests  are  not  likely  to  suffer.  We  recommend,  there- 
.lore,  that — 

When  a  Local  Authority,  in  providing  a  due  supply  of  Secondaiy 
Education,  proposes  to  acquire  by  agreement  a  proprietary  or 
private  school,  any  arrangements  it  may  make  for  that  purpose 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Office  for  its  sanction, 
and  be  valid  only  upon  receiving  such  sanction. 

19.  The  Central  Office  should  have  power  to  appoint  such  tp'omra^ 
officers  as  it  may  find  to  be  needed,  to  aid  it  locally  in  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  also  such  work  as  may  have  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  supervising  the  application  of  grants 
made  by  the  Central  Oflice  to  Local  Authorities  or  otherwise. 

20.  The  Central  Office  should  have  power  to  appoint  persona 
OF  iKSPBOTOEfl.  ^^  couduct  such  inspection  as  is  herein-after  mentioned,  and  to 

prepare  and  publish  a  list  of  persons  duly  qualified  for  employ- 
ment as.  inspectors  by  Local  Authorities,  and  to  sanction,  on  ^e 
application  of  a  Local  Authority,  the  employment  of  some  other 
qualified  person  not  included  in  such  a  list. 

21.  The  Central  Office  may  advantageously  compile  and 
publish  such  edacationaJ  information  as  it  may  think  useful,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  advise  Local  Authorities  and  governing 
bodies  of  schools  on  educational  matters^  when  requested  so  to  do. 

It  should  also  have  power  to  publish,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
revise  and  republish,  general  regulations  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  urban  and  rural  districts  respectively,  regarding  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  school  buildings  and  classrooms,  sending 
copies  of  all  such  regulations  to  local  educational  authorities,, 
such  regulations  to  be  enforced  by  the  Local  Authorities  as  herein- 
after mentioned.  It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether,  in  order 
to  mark  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  minimum  of  require- 
ments relating  to  health  should  not  be  prescribed  by  statute 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  Department  to  raise  that 
minimum  subsequently,  if  experience  shall  show  the  need  for 
doing  so  and  public  opinion  seems  likely  to  support  such  a 
policy. 

Fv/nctions  to  be  discharged  by  the  Minister  with  the  aid 

of  the  Educational  Gov/ncil. 

We  now  come  to  certain  functions  of  the  Central  Authority  in 
which,  as  we  conceive,  a  Minister  will  be  aided,  and  public  con- 
fidence in  his  decision  increased,  by  the  advice  of  an  Educational 
Council  such  as  we  have  proposed.  In  each  of  these  functions  we 
think  the  responsibility  of  the  decision  ought  to  rest  with  him,  i.e., 
that  he  ought  to  be  able,  if  he  thinks  fit,  to  overrule  his  Council. 

22.  Where  any  appeal  from  a  decision  of  a  Local  Authority  is 
given  to  the  governing  body  of  a  school,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  locality,  or  to  the  ownei-s  or  owner  of  a  proprietary  or  private 
sdhool,  such  appeal  ought  to  be  entertained  and  determined  by 
the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  Central  Office,  the  Educa- 
tional Council  having  first  examined  into  the  matter  and 
tendered  to  him  their  advice  upon  it. 

23.  Any  appointments  of  persons  to  be  members  of  Local 
Authorities  for  Secondary  Education,  which  may  be  directed  to 
be  made  by  the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  enlarged  Educa- 
tion Department,  ought  to  be  made  by  him  after  having  received 
the  advice  of  the  Educational  Council. 
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24.  General  r^ulations  for  the  inspection  of  schools  by  Local  ,JJ^SSptctios 
Authorities  (as  herein-after  mentioned),  and  for  the  holding  of  avd  bxajova- 
examinations  under  the  direction  of  Local  Authorities  or  other- 

wise^  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned  (see  paragraph  127,  post) 
ought  to  be  made  hy  the  Minister  with  the  advice  of  the 
Educational  Council. 

25.  Any  jurisdiction   (other  than   the  function    of  framing  ^^^gjci.**' 
schemes)  which  may  be  conferred  on  the  Central  Office  to  be      sohoolb. 
exercised  over  endowed  schools,  or  other  educational  endowments 

declared  to  be  non-local  in  their  character,  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Minister  with  the  advice  of  the  Educational  Council. 

Functione  of  the  Educational  Council  alone. 

26.  The    only    function,    other    than    that    of  determining  ToDirBBicnrs 
whether  or  not  an  endowed  school  ought  to  be  deemed  non-      S^ihIId 
local,  in  which  we  think  that  the  Educational  Council  ought  to  ^3^^]^?^ 
act  independently  of  the  Minister  and  his  Department,  is  that  of  ^^^SonM* 
instituting  and  keeping  a  register  of  teachers.     This  subject  will 

be  dealt  with  later,  so  we  need  here  say  no  more  than  this — 
that  while  holding  on  the  one  hand  that  such  a  register  must,  if 
it  is  to  be  useful,  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some  central  body, 
we  hold  also  that  such  a  body  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
Executive  Government.  The  duty  of  purging  tiie  register  by 
striking  off  any  person  who  had  been  improperly  placed  on  it,  or 
who  had  forfeited  by  misconduct  his  or  her  right  to  be  on  it, 
would,  of  course,  also  fall  to  the  Council. 

27.  While    assi^ing  the   above   duties  to  the    Educational     othbbpub^ 
Council  as  those  lor  which  it  seems  needed  and  qualified,  we  do  wma^ovvoz& 
not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Minister  for  Education  might  J"®™?  »■  ^"»» 
find  himself  able  to  use  it  for  other  pm*poses  also,  such  as  for 
instance,  in  settling  those  questions  of  curriculum  and  internal 

school  arrangements,  which  may  arise  in  approving  schemes 
submitted  by  a  Local  Authority,  as  well  as  in  framing  those 
for  "  non-local "  schools,  which  are  to  be  framed  by  the  Central 
Office.  Nor,  again,  do  we  exclude  the  further  possibility  that  the 
Council  may  be  made  available  for  various  purposes  connected 
with  elementary  education.*  Such  a  course  would  have  obvious 
advantages.  The  council  would  constitute,  if  judiciously  chosen, 
a  standing  body  of  skilled  advisers,  who  might  sometimes  be 
able  to  aid  him  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  departmental  committee 
to  whom  the  Minister  could  refer,  for  enquiry  and  report, 
questions  on  which  he  desired  to  have  facts  collected  and  sifted, 
or  practical  suggestions  formulated.  Li  this  way  his  hands 
would  be  strengthened  by  it.  We  repeat,  however,  that,  except 
in  those  few  matters  which  we  propose  to  leave  to  the  Council 

*  Upon  the  wider  issaes  which  this  remarks  suggests  for  consideration  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  Memorandum  by  one  of  our  members  (Mr.  J.  H.  Toxall),  which 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  V.,  p.  83.  ^ 
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alone,  it  should  have  no  power  to  fetter  the  Minister's  discretiin, 
and  he  ought  not  to' be  required  to  record  any  reasons  for 
differing  from  the  advice  given  by  the  majority. 

AcTioH  OP  28.  No  one,  we  think,  who  has  carefully  followed  the  recom- 
^^sHorxDM*^^  mendations  which  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Central 
wiTra™SBow  Authority,  will  suppose  that  they  practically  amount  to  an 
Limits.  extension  to  Secondary  Education  of  the  functions  of  the 
present  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (with  an 
altered  title).  Nothing,  certainly,  would  be  further  from  what 
we  propose  or  desire.  Though  holding  that  whatever  the  State 
does  for  Secondary  Education,  it  had  better  do  through  the 
Minister  who  is  already  responsible  for  elementary  education, 
we  should  deprecate  the  extension  to  schools  of  a  more  advanced 
type  of  the  methods  and  principles  hitherto  generally  applied 
to  primary  schools.  The  law  may,  indeed,  empower  the  Execu- 
tive to  require  from  T<ocal  Authorities  evidence  that  they  have 
provided  such  a  supply  of  secondary  instruction  as  their  district 
needs,  for  if  such  a  duty  is  imposed  there  must  be  some 
means  of  enforcing  it.  But  when  this  has  once  been  secured, 
a  wider  discretion  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  left  to  the  Local 
Authorities  than  tl^  local  authorities  concerned  with  elemen- 
tary education  now  enjoy.  The  interference  of  the  State  should 
be  confined  within  narrow  limits,  and  virtually  restricted  to 
the  aiding  and  advising  of  the  Local  Authorities,  the  prevo.n- 
tion  of  needless  competition  or  conflict  between  them,  and  the 
protection  of  private  or  proprietary  schools  from  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  those  Authorities,  should  such  a  disposition 
appear,  to  force  competitors  out  of  the  field.  Such  a  code  of 
regulations  and  such  a  system  of  examination  and  inspection 
as  the  Education  Department  has  applied  to  elementary  schools, 
woul^,  in  our  view,  be  not  only  unfitted  but  positively  harmful 
to  Secondary  Education. 

IL— Local  AuTHORrriES. 

We  have  found  the  constitution  of  Local  -Authorities  one  of  the 
most  diflScult,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important, 
portions  of  our  task.  Both  in  town  and  in  country,  existing 
public  bodies  are,  to  some  extent,  in  possession  of  the  field ;  and 
we  have  had  to  consider,  not  merely  what  plans  were  best  in 
principle,  but  which  could  be  introduced  with  the  least  friction 
and  the  least  disturbance  of  existing  arrangements. 

amea  o»  Local  29.  Assuming — what  may  be  taken  to  have  been  proved  by 
MAKAaBMBHT.  ^]^q  fg^^  ^^^q^  circumstauccs  have  forced  certain  bodies  to  take  up 
and  deal  with  the  subject — ^that  some  local  authority  is  needed, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  towns,  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  Secondary  Education — ^two  questions  presented  themselves. 
First,  what  should  be  the  areas  of  local  management ;  secondly, 
how  the  authorities  for  those  areas  should  be  formed.     Recent 
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legislation  seemed  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  proper  rami  area 
is  the  couDty,  and  the  proper  urban  area  the  county  borough. 
Some  considerations  pointed  to  a  union  of  several  of  the 
smaller  contiguous  counties  into  one  administrative  area,  and 
others  pointed  even  more  strongly  to  the  inclusion  of  the  smaller 
county  boroughs  in  the  administrative  area  of  the  county  which 
contains  them.  But  the  hostility  likely  to  be  evinced  to  such 
proposals  dissuaded  us  from  them,  though  we  do  not  abandon 
the  hope  that  a  sense  of  the  advantage^  of  combination  may 
induce  some  of  the  smallest  counties  to  unite,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  county  boroughs  to  join  their  county.  Although  we  are 
aware  that  a  desire  exists  among  some  of  the  boroughs,  with 
a  population  under  50,000  (and  not  county  boroughs  under 
the  Act  of  1888),  to  be  treated  as  distinct  areas  for  the 
purposes  of  Secondary  Education,  we  hold  that  such  com- 
munities are  not  sufficiently  large  to  need  a  separate  authority 
and  will  gain  more  by  being  united  for  educational  purposes 
with  the  county  in  which  they  are  situate. 

30.  The  second  question  suggested  at  once  the  enquiry  whether 
any  of  the  existing  authorities  was  fitted  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  or  whether  a  new  body  must  be  created.  When  we  had 
been  led  by  the  reasons  already  set  forth  (see  pp.  116-19) 
to  embrace  the  latter  alternative,  the  question  fallowed 
whether  this  new  body  should  be  formed  by  direct  popular 
election.  Having  rejected  that  idea  in  the  belief  that  there 
were  Tilready  elections  enough  in  England,  the  only  course  that 
practically  remained  was  to  create  the  new  authority  by  indirect 
election  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  allow  its  members,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  to  be  nominated  by  existing  authorities. 


Hbteob  ov 
Blbctiost. 


Areas  of  Local  Av/thoritiee. 

31.  We  therefore  recommend  that  there   shall  be  created  a  ADMrnaxa^- 
Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education  in  every  county  and  in  aitdOoithtt 
every  county  borough ;  that  is   to  say,  speaking  generally,  in  o»o^®=« 
boroughs  with  a  population  exceeding  50,000.* 

32.  We  think  that  adjoining  counties  and  adjoining  county 
boroughs  should  have  power  to  unite,  on  such  terms  m  tbip  oauay 
arrange  and  as  the  Central  Office  may  approve.  There  are 
several  instances,  such  as  those  of  Manchester  and  Salford,and  of 
Liverpool  and  Bootle,  in  which  a  union  is  evidently  desirable  in 
the  interests  both  of  economy  and  of  efficiency.  Similarly,  any 
cpunty  borough  should  have  power  to  unite  with  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situate,  on  terms  to  be  arranged  between  its  Local 
(educational)  Authority  and  that  of  the  county,  such  terms  to 
be  approved  by  the  Central  Office. 


ADJOiinisro 

ABSlfi  SHOULD 
HiLYXPOWZS 

TO  viriTi. 


*  There  are    a  very  few  boroughs  above  this  population  which  are  not  oouaty 
boroughs,  and,  similarlj-,  one  or  two  connty  boroughs  with  a  smaUer  population. 
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FowsB  TO  Local      33.  We  think  also  that^  as  it  may  be  found  that  the  area  of  a 

■^^^uwTT^'  borough  authority  might  sometimes  be  advantageously,  for  the 

BoBovoH  TO    purposes  of  Secondary  Education,  extended  beyond  the  area  of 

BxTBvnoH  ov  the  county  borough^  so  as  to  take  in  adjacent  districts  whence 

scholars  resort  to  the  schools  of  the  borough,  the  Local  Authority 

of  that  borough  ouffht  to  be  able  to  apply  to  the  Central  Office 

for  an  extension  of  its  area,  and  the  Office,  after  hearing  all 

parties  interested,  ought  to  have  power  to  extend  the  area  if 

satisfied  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  population  require 

this  to  be  done,  and  if  the  other  Local  Authority  or  Authorities 

affected  consent. 


TIOF  0»  COUITTT 

COTTVCII* 

UiriTSBfllTIBtt, 

ftc 


Rbpbbsbbta- 

TIOV  OP 

Tbachibg 
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ConstituLion  of  the  County  Authority. 

34.  The  county  authority  for  Secondary  Education  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  to  have  the  majority  of  its  members  appointed  by 
the  county  council,  as  being  the  general  representative  authority 
for  the  county,  8uch  members  being  chosen  by  the  council  either 
from  within  or  from  without  its  own  number.  Of  the  remaining 
members,  about  one-third  (about  one-sixth  of  the  whole)  ought 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Education  Minister  (see  paragraph  23, 
ante),  after  consultation  with  the  authorities  of  whatever 
university  or  university  college  or  colleges  is  or  are  situate 
within  or  near  the  county,  or  are  otherwise  so  connected  with  it 
as  to  give  them  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  its  concerns,* 
The  remaining  members,  constituting  from  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  (according  to  the  number  allotted  to  the 
county  council),  should  be  co-opted  by  the  members  already 
chosen.  In  this  way  a  majority  of  the  whole  would  owe  their 
appointment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  choice  of  a  popularly 
elected  body,  and  would  therefore  themselves  possess  a  measure 
of  representative  authority,  while  at  the  same  time  the  element 
of  special  knowledge  and  experience  would  have  every  chance 
of  being  duly  recognised. 

Although  we  conceive  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  county 
council  should  appoint  only  a  bare  majority  of  the  whole  body,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  lay  this  down  as  an  inflexible  rule 
conceiving  that  it  will  be  better  to  leave  some  little  margin  for 
such'variations  as  the  special  conditions  of  particular  counties 
may  require.  We  have  already  suggested  (paragraph  8)  that 
these  variations  might  be  left  to  be  settled  by  the  Central 
Office. 

35.  Several  witnesses  urged  upon  us  the  desirability  of  giving 
to  the  teaching  profession  the  right  of  directly  choosing  some 
persons  to  represent  them  on  the  Local  Authority:  and  supported 
this  view  by  arguments  which  are  summarised  in  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  two  of  our  memberaf     We  are  fully  sensible  of  the 


*  We  inclade  any  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  which  has  a  special  connection 
with  anj  particalar  county, 
t  Memorandum  by  Mr.  Sadler  and  Mrs.  Bryant,  Vol.  V.,  p.  20. 
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great  value  to  a  Local  Authority  of  that  special  knowledge  and 
ramiliarity  with  the  details  of  educational  work  which  pro- 
fessional  men  can  supply,  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that 
the  presence  on  these  bodies  of  persons  possessing  such  educa- 
tional experience  as  teachers  should  be  required.  The  Central 
Office  in  making  its  appointments,  and  those  who  co-opt  the 
members  left  to  be  co-opted  will  no  doubt  have  due  regard  to 
this  requirement,  and  the  latter  ought,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  persons  best  qualified,  to  take  counsel  with  the 
teachers  within  their  area.  It  will  be  within  the  province  of 
the  Central  Office  to  see  that  in  one  way  or  another  due  effect 
is  given  to  this  requirement,  to  which  we  attach  much  im- 
portance. It  need  hardly  be  added  that,  in  leferring  to  the 
educational  profession,  we  include  women  teachers. 

36.  It  is  evidently  desirable  that  there  should  be  among  the 
members  of  the  Local  Authority  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
engaged  in  the  management  of  public  elementary  schools  within 
the  county.  If  such  persons  are  not  to  be  found  among  those 
chosen  by  the  county  council  or  the  Central  Office,  regard  might 
be  had  in  exercising  the  power  of  co-optation  to  the  propriety 
of  adequately  securing  their  presence.  * 

37.  The  size  of  a  county  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
must  depend  on  the  population  of  the  county,  but  ought  in  our 
opinion  to  be  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  42.  Taking  28  as 
the  number  for  one  of  the  larger  counties,  the  composition  of 
the  bodv  would  be  somewhat  as  follows : — 

Chosen  by  the  county  council  -  -     16 

Chosen  by  the  Central  Office  -  -       4 

Co-opted  by  the  above  -  -  -       8 

and  of  the  12  not  chosen  by  the  county  council,  several  ought 

to    be    taken  from   persons   actually   or   lecently   engaged  in 

teaching. 

38.  Members  appointed  by  a  county  council  ought  to  hold 
office  for  the  term  of  office  of  the  council ;  other  members  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 


Bbpbsuv- 

TATIOir  ov 

Mavaobbs  01 

Elbmxntast 

Schools. 
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Constitution  of  the  County  Borov^h  Authority. 

39.  County  boroughs  (with  the  exceptions  of  Preston,  Bury,     ?f  J^™"" 
Chester,    Lincoln,    St.    Helens,    and    Stockport)    possess  two      ^%^^ 
authorities    already    concerned    with    education ;  the  borough  school  boabd» 
council,  which  (except  in  one  borough)  distributes  grants,  but  *^' 

for  technical  instruction  only,  and  the  school  board,  which, 
though  legally  responsible  for  elementary  schools  only,  has  in 
many  places  become  an  important  factor  in  the  provision  of 

•  On  the  further  qnestion  of  aa  to  whether  both  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation can  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  same  local  authority,  reference  may 
he  made  to  the  memocandnm  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  which  will  be  found  in  Vol.  V., 
-p.  88. 
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secondary  instruction.  Each  of  these  bodies  has  a  primd  facie 
claim,  but  neither  of  them  a  claim  exclusive  of  the  other,  to 
have  a  voice  in  matters  of  Secondary  Education,  and  the 
reasonable  oourse  appears  to  be  to  recognise  in  eax^h  an  equal 
right  to  representation  upon  the  proposed  new  Local  Authority. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  borough  council  and  the  school 
board  ^biiould  each  appoint  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
new  borough  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  being  free  to 
select  those  persons  either  from  within  or  from  without  its  own 
body.  Of  the  remaining  one-third  of  the  members,  one-half^  or 
one-sixth  of  the  whole,  ought  to  be  nominated  by  the  Central 
QjBice  after  communication  with  any  university  or  university 
college  or  coU^es  which  may  be  situate  sufficiently  neai*  the 
borough,  or  may  be  otherwise  so  connected  with  it  as  to  be 
capable  of  influencing  its  education*  Should  the  borough  how- 
ever contain  a  university  college,  this  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
might  be  left  to  be  appointed  directly  by  that  college.  The 
other  one-sixth  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  co-opted  by  those 
previously  chosen.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  authority, 
we  think  that  the  power  of  co-optation  and  that  of  appointment 
by  the  Central  Office  may  fitly  be  required  to  be  used  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  Local  Authority  the  benefit  of  that  special 
experience  which  teachers  possess. 

40.  The  numbers  of  a  borough  authority  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ought  to  vary  from  12  to  24,  according  to  the  population  of 
the  borough,  the  comparative  smalMess  of  the  area  making  so 
large  a  number  as  may  be  required  in  the  largest  counties 
unnecessary.  Members  appointed  by  the  borough  council  ought 
to  hold  office  for  three  years,  those  appointed  by  the  school 
board  for  the  term  of  the  board  that  appointed  them;  other 
members  for  five  years. 


[CoTistitution  of  a  Local  Authority  for  London. 

arba.  41.  The  circumstances  of  London  appear  to  require    special 

treatment.  After  some  hesitation,  we  have  concluded  that 
for  educational  purposes  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  area  of  the 
present  administrative  county  of  London,  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  and  we  have  therefore  included 
neither  the  borough  of  Croydon  nor  any  part  of  the  adminis- 
trative county  of  lliddlesex.  As  the  county  borough  of  West 
Ham  is  practically  part  of  London,  and  ought  to  be  so  dealt  with 
for  educational  purposes,  we  think  that  if  it  desires  to  come 
into  London,  so  far  as  Secondary  Education  is  concerned,  it 
may  properly  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  in  that  event  may 
receive  a  member  for  its  borough  council  and  another  for  its 


*  These  CAses  may  be  best  dealt  with  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  we  have  reoom> 
mended  for  the  oonstitation  of  a  county  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  the 
details  being  settled  by  the  Central  Office. 
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sdbool  board.  The  great  variety  and  complexity,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  work  to  be  done,  seem  to  make  necessary,  for 
London,  an  unusually  large  Local  Authority,  which  can'  divide 
itself  into  committees,  and  we  accordingly  recommend  one  of  42 
members. 

In  London,  the  Technical  Education  Board   of  the  county   spbcial  flaw 

.  •  voB  Cob  witu* 

council  affords  an  excellent  example  of  a  board  which  represents  ^  nov  ov 
the  chief  educational  bodies  of  its  area.  Its  constitution,  though 
formed  with  a  special  view  to  technical  education,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  which  wo  have  proposed  for  Local  Educa- 
tional Authorities  in  counties ;  and  including  as  it  does  many  of 
the  elements  we  desire  to  see  represented,  it  has  been  able 
already  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on  secondary  schools 
within  its  area.  There  are,  besides  the  school  board,  two  other 
public  bodies,  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  City  Parochial  Chaaities,  which,  in  respect  of  the  large  funds  >  i- 

they  administer,  ought  to  be  connected  with  those  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  Secondary  Education.  The  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have,  moreover,  through  the  university 
extension  lectures  and  otherwise,  become  so  much  associated  with 
the  educational  life  and  movements  of  London  that  they*  no 
less  than  London  University,  ought  to  be  represented.  These 
considerations  lead  us  to  recommend  that  the  London  Secondary 
Education  Authority  be  composed  as  follows : — 

Appointed  by  the  County  Council          -             -  -  18 

„      School  Board              -            -  -  7 

City  and  Guilds  Institute       -  -  2 

„      City  Parochial  Charities  Trustees  -  2 
Appointed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

(one  each)     -            -            -            .  -  2 

Appointed  by  the  University  of  London             -  -  2 

Co-opted  by  the  other  members              -             -  -  9 

Of  the  two  members  we  have  suggested  to  be  chosen  by  th^ 
University  of  London,  one  ought  to  be  allotted  to  that  uni- 
versity only  after  it  has  become  (as  we  trust  it  soon  may 
become)  a  teaching  university- 

Among  the  co-opted  members  there  ought  to  be, as  recommended 
for  the  county  and  county  borough  Local  Authorities,  some 
who  belong  or  have  recently  belonged  to  the  teaching  profession, 
unless  the  presence  of  this  professional  element  has  been  already 
duly  secured  among  -the  appointed  members ;  and^we  conceive  that 
a  certain  number  might  well  be  selected  from  among  persons 
possessing  special  knowledge  of  London  industries,  whether  as 
employers  or  as  workmen. 

Provisions  relating ^to  Local  Authorities  generally. 

42.  We  think  that  both  county  and  borough  authorities  for  qh^^cillir- 
Secondary   Education    ought   to  have   power  to  choose   their     maw  prom 
chairman  either  from  within  or  from  without  their  body. 
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'^WcSeb?^  ^3.  We  think  that  women  ought  to  be  eligible  for  appointment 
(whether  by  a  public  authority  or  by  co-optation)  upon  both  sets 
of  authorities,  and  that  it  is  indeed  desirable  to  provide  that  a 
certain  number  shall  be  women,  as  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  that  the  interests  of  girls  often  receive  insufficient  atten- 
tion, and  that  there  is  also  a  risk  that  women  may  not  be  chosen 
unless  some  special  provision  for  their  presence  is  made. 

EioHT  OP  44.  We  think  that  if  the   Central   Office  is   empowered   to 

^SSSia '    appoint  inspectors  for  the  purposes  herein-after  mentioned^  or 

^ISSro^     assessors  to  assist  local  authorities,  such  inspectors  or  assessors 

MinnrGfl.     should  be  entitled  to  sit,  but  not  to  vote,  at  meetings  of  Local 

Authorities   for  the  districts   for  which  they  are  respectively 

appointed. 

PBOYinoir  45.  Although  we  have  sketched  out  the  above  plans  for  consti- 
covBTiruTioir  tilting  educational  authorities  for  rural  and  urban  areas,  as  being 
Amw^n,  on  the  wEole,  generally  applicable,  we  are  aware  that  in  some 
counties  or  boroughs  there  may  exist  circumstances  such  as  the 
size  or  special  needs  of  the  area,  or  the  presence  of  some  important 
educational  institution,  which  may  render  a  variation  from  them 
desirable.  We  therefore  conceive  that  it  will  be  proper  to  permit 
the  council  of  ,a  county  or  the  council  of  a  county  borough,  in 
consultation  with  the  sdiool  board  of  that  borough,  to  submit  to 
the  Central  Office,  before  the  authority  for  Secondary  Education 
within  its  area  has  been  constituted,  proposals  for  varying  the 
constitution  from  that  of  the  type  we  have  indicated ;  and  we 
think  that  Department  should  have  power  to  frame  the  con- 
stitution of  the  authority  in  qu&stion  with  such  a  variation, 
so  long  as  the  principle  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Local  Authority  are  chosen  by  popular  bodies  (the  county 
or  borough  council,  or  the  school  board)  is  adhered  to.  We 
conceive,  moreover,  that  such  a  power  to  propose  variations 
(subject  to  the  above  condition)  might  be  given  to  the  Local 
Authority  for  Secondary  Education  itself  when  constituted, 
should  supervening  circumstances  suggest  a  variation  and  be 
deemed  by  the  Office  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  sanctioning  it. 


D-titiea  and  Fv/nctionaof  Local  Authorities, 

OtAajincATioir       46.  We  have  already  so  fully  described  the  need  which  exists 

for  a  local  authority  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education,  and  the 
functions  which  such  an  authority  may  properly  discharge, 
that  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  we  conceive  these  functions  to 
fall  under  the  following  four  heads : — 

1.  The  securing  a  due  provision  of  secondary  instruction. 

2.  The  re-modelling,  where  necessary,  and  supervision  of  the 
working  of  endowed  (other  than  non-local)  schools  and 
other  educational  endowments. 

3.  A  watchful  survey  of  the  field  of  Secondary  Education,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  proprietary  and  private   schools 
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into  the  general  educational  system,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  encourage  and  facilitate,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  by 
stimulus,  by  persuasion,  and  by  the  offer  of  privileges  and 
advice,  any  improvements  they  may  be  inclined  to 
introduce. 
4.  The  administration  of  such  sums,  either  arising  from  rates 
levied  within  its  area,  or  paid  over  from  the  National 
Exchequer,  as  may  be  at  its  disposal  for  the  promotion  of 
education. 

47.  The  facts  set  forth  in  the  second  part  of  this  Report  obliqatioh  to 
(and  more  fully  in  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners)  ▲pxquati 
show  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  always  the  ^^tibiow. 
poorest  parts,  secondary  schools  are  wanting ;  while  in  many 
other  places  such  secondary  schools  as  exist  are  insuflScient  in 
number  and  deficient  in  their  capacity  to  supply  the  kind  of 
education  which  the  locality  requirea  While  trusting  that  the 
other  measures  we  i*ecommend  may  stimulate  private  enterprise 
to  do  much  to  supply  these  deficiences,  we  conceive  experience 
to  have  conclusively  shown  that  private  enterprise  cannot  be 
entirelv  relied  on,  and  that  the  duty  of  seeing  that  an  adequate 
supply"  of  secondary  instruction  is  provided  must  be  thrown  on 
a  public  authority.  In  our  opinion  this  duty  ought  to  be 
imposed  by  statute  on  each  Local  Educational  Authority,  and 
the  Central  Office  should  be  empowered  to  see  that  the  duty  is 
properly  fulfilled. 

To  define  this  obligation,  and  to  say  what  is  to  be  deemed  an 
adequate  supply  is  a  more  difficult  task.  In  the  Keport  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission  there  appears  (Vol.  I,  p.  98)  a  cal- 
culation going  to  show  that  the  number  of  boys  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  who  may  be  expected  to  require 
instruction  higher  than  elementary  is,  in  towns,  12*28  per 
thousand.  This  per-centage,  however,  could  hardly,  in  many 
places,  have  been  expected  to  be  attained,  and  it  is  now  even 
less  likely  to  be  attained  than  it  was  in  1867,  because  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  children  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  middle  class  resort  to  elementary  schools.  Further 
difficulties  arise  in  determining  how  far  existing  schools  are 
to  be  deemed  to  be  supplying  adequate  secondary  instruction. 
Many  of  the  smaller  private  schools,  nominally  secondary, 
are  really  elementary,  and  not  very  efficient  as  elementary, 
Some  of  the  public  elementary  schools  are  (as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  see  pp.  53-54  ante)  virtually  secondary  in  their 
highest  classes.  We  have  therefore  found  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rules  or  definitions.  It  is,  in  our  judgment, 
safe  to  leave  the  working  out  of  the  general  principle  above 
enunciated  to  the  action  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  working 
both  within  and  from  without  upon  the  l-iocal  Authorities,  and 
reinforced,  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  action  of  the  Central 
Executive.  We  believe  that  the  occasions  for  this  reinforcement 
are  likely  to  be  few  ;  and  the  Executive,  when  it  has  occasion 
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to  use  its  ultimate  right  of  insisting  on  the  fulfilment  of  the 
statute,  will  be  well  advised  in  using  (as  we  believe  it  will)  thi» 
right  very  cautiously,  with  a  large  regard  to  the  differences- 
between  one  locality  and  another,  and  a  perception  of  the 
truth  that  more  can  generally  be  effected  by  leading  Local 
Authorities  than  by  attempting  to  drive  them. 

48.  We  conceive  that  the  Local  Authority,  when  constituted,, 
should  proceed  to  enquire  how  far  the  schools  existing  within  its 
area  provide  secondary  instruction  adequate  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  the  needs  of  each  part  of  that  area.  It  ought,  of  course,, 
to  have  regard  to  proprietary  and  private,  as  well  as  to  endowed 
or  other  public  schools,  and  as  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  former- 
classes  of  schools  that  they  should  be  recognised  as  contributing 
to  the  provision  made,  they  may  be  expected  to  furnish  willingly 
such  information  as  the  Local  Authority  requires.  We  are  far 
from  desiring  to  see  Secondary  Education  pass  wholly  under 
public  control,  and  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  pi-actically 
public  servants,  as  elementary  education  has  done,  and  we- 
believe  that  where  proprietary  or  private  schools  are  found 
to  be  doing  good  work,  it  would  be  foolish  as  well  as  unfair 
to  attempt  to  drive  them  out  of  the  field.  We  accordingly 
recommend  in  a  later  paragraph  (see  para.  95  post)  that, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  make,  witb 
the  proprietary  or  private  schools,  arrangements,  by  virtue- 
whereof  they  will  be  recognised  as  supplying  efficient  educa- 
tion so  long  as  they  comply  with  certain  prescribed  conditions 
calculated  to  secure  efficiency.  These  conditions,  or  the  chief 
among  them,  (»uglit  to  be  approved  by  the  Central  Office,  and 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  uniform.  It  may  sometimes, 
happen  that  a  proprietary  or  private  school,  while  used  by  a  certain 
number  of  scholars,  and  enjoying  some  local  reputation,  will  he. 
found  to  be  below  the  level  of  full  efficiency,  while  sometimes 
such  a  school,  though  rendered  efficient  by  a  particular  master  or 
mistress,  may  have  no  certainty  of  remaining  so.  In  such  cases^ 
and  in  others  that  can  be  imagined,  it  may  be  good  policy  for  the- 
Local  Authority  to  take  over  the  school,  but  before  doing  so,  it 
ought,  in  order  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  power,  to  be  required 
to  submit  the  facts  to,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of,  the  Central 
Office.     {See  para.  101  post) 

49.  Where  a  Local  Authority,  after  due  enquiry,  finds  that  a- 
supply  of  efficient  secondary  instruction  is  wanting  in  any  part 
of  its  area,  it  ought  to  take  steps  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and 
should  have  power  for  that  purpose  to  establish,  when  needful, 
a  new  school  or  schools,  and  to  appropriate  thereto  such  capital 
or  annual  sum  as  seems  necessary. 

STsSSSSbt       ^^'  Should  it  be  brought  to  the  knowledge   of  the  Central 
OBLiajLiion.    Office  that  in  any  place  a  supply  of  efficient  secondary  instruction 
is  wanting,  and  that  the  Local  Authority  is  not  taking  steps  to  pro- 
vide such  supply,  the  Office  ought  to  address  the  Local  Authority 
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pointing  out  the  statutory  obligation  incumbent  on  it,  and 
enquiring  what  steps  are  proposed  to  be  taken  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  obligation.  Should  the  Local  Authority  neglect,  without 
sufEcient  excuse,  for  one  year  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  com- 
munication from  the  Office,  to  proceed  to  fulfil  the  obligation, 
the  'Department  should  have  power  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
mentioned  in  paragraph  11  ante,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  to  report 
the  case  to  the  Attorney-General. 

51.  When  any  proprietary  or  private  school  thinks  itself  appeal  o» 
aggiieved  by  any  action  of  a  Local  Authority  in  omitting  to  a*d^pe"atb 
in^iuire  how  far  it  is  supplying  efficient  instruction,  or  in  schools. 
unfairly  excluding  it  from  the  list  of  schools  deemed  to  be 
supplying  efficient  instruction,  such  school  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  appeal  to  the  Central  Office  (as  herein-before 
mentioned),  and  that  Office  ought  to  have  power  to  deal  with 
the  case  as  justice  may  require,  and  to  require  the  Local 
Authority  to  remedy  or  desist  from  any  action  unfair  to  the 
school  appealing.  Nor  do  we  exclude  the  possibility  that  if  a 
Local  Authority  should  ever  be  found  proceeding  wantonly  to 
establish,  by  the  aid  of  the  rates,  a  public  school  whose  com- 
petition will  evidently  injure  an  existing  school  (whether  public 
or  '*  recognised  "  in  maimer  herein-after  mentioned)  (see  para,  9C 
post)  that  school  shall,  ailer  representing  its  case  to  the  Local 
Authority,  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  Central  Office. 
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52.  The  Local  Authority  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  a 
general  oversight  and  jurisdiction  over  all  educational  endow-    son 
ments  (other  than  the  non-local  schools  herein-before  mentioned)    iSSowuSam, 
within  its  area.     In  particular  it  ought  to  have  the  right  of 
framing  schemes   for  the  better  management   of   educational 
endowments,  whether  or  not  now  applicable  to  Secondaiy  Educa- 
tion, including  their  transfer  from  one  place  to  another ;  their 
consolidation  or  division ;  their  diversion  to  purposes,  or  their 
application  in   modes,  of   greater  utility ;   the  removal  of  any 
restrictions  confining  tbem  to  particular  classes  of  persons,  or  to 
the  teaching  of  particular  subjects.    Such  schemes,  when  framed,, 
ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Office,  which  should  con- 
sider tbem,  taking  due  steps  to  ascertain  local  feeling,  and,  when 
necessary,  holding  a  local  enquiry,  and  should  confer  with  the 
Local  Authority,  and  suggest  to  it  any  amendments  that  may 
seem  necessary.     The  Central  Office  should  not  have  power  to 
compel  the  acceptance  of  amendments,  but  might   make   its 
sanction  conditional  upon  their  acceptance.      After  being  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Central  Office,   the    scheme   would  proceed   in 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.     This  power 
of  framing  schemes  ought  to  be  exerciseable  from  time  to  time, 
and   should   include   cases   in   which   proposals  are   made   {see 
Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  s.  30)  for  the  application  to  education 
of  non-educational  endowments,  of  course  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  class  now  receiving  their  benefits. 

s  2 
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Sfmrtibioh  of  53.  The  Local  Authority  should  also  have  the  duty  to  supervise, 
1^0^?  and  the  right  to  enquire  into,  the  administration  and  working  of 
all  endowed  schools  within  its  area,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
governing  body  of  any  such  school  (whether  on  the  representa- 
tion of  any  person  interested  or  on  their  own  initiative)  to  any 
breach  of,  or  omission  to  fulfil,  the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
regulating  the  same,  and  if  necessary  to  direct  the  governing 
body  to  correct  such  breach  or  amission.  Should  the  governing 
body  refuse  or  neglect  to  comply  with  such  direction,  the  Local 
Authority  ought  to  be  empowered  to  •appeal  to  the  Central 
Office,  as  invested  with  the  powers  for  dealing  with  such 
matters  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

PowBB  TO  54.  Tliere  are  many  unendowed  schools  which,  in  respect  of 

''^'oE^uS^^^  their  public  character,  will  properly  fall  under  the  jurisdiction 

"puSuc^      of  the  Local  Authorit}''.     It  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  the 

scHooLn.      power  of  making  schemes  for  these  schools,  not,  of  course,  under 

the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  which  have  no  application  to  such 

schools,  but  of  its  own  right,  subject,  however,  to  the  power  of 

the  Central  OflSce  to  determine  any  question  which  may  arise 

over  such  scheme  between  the  Local  Authority  and  the  persons 

or  body  which  had  previously  managed  the  school  in  question. 

{See  paragraph  94  post) 

powBB  TO  55.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  determine  the  degree  of 

PiBMi^vEiTT     permanence  which  should  be  given  to  the  disposition  by  a  Local 
'^8cHBM?oF  Authority  of  funds  other  than  endowments.     On  the  one  hand, 
^ins  TH™  there  are  serious  objections  to  the  plan  followed  in  Wales,  by 
BwDowMBKis.  which  money  applied  to  Secondary  Education  out  of  the  rates  or 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  is  treated  as  endowment.     Checks 
and  restrictions  which  may  be  desirable  in  dealing  with  ancient 
endowments  are  often  inapplicable  and  unnecessary  in  the  case 
of  money  derived  from  rates  and  taxes.     The  public  would,  not 
unreasonably,  complain  of  the  time  required  to  authorise  them  to 
dispose  of  money  raised  3'early  by  themselves,  and  which  they 
are  at  present  accustomed  to  see  applied  under  a  more  elastic 
system ;  while  the  Central  Office  would,  to  avoid   being  over- 
whelmed by  the  amount  of  business  thrown  upon  it  at  the  outset, 
-seek  to  impose  upon  the  various  schemes  a  degi*ee  of  uniformity 
which  would  go  far  to  counteract  the  decentralising  policy  on 
which   this   Repoi-t   is   founded.     On    the    other    hand    much 
embarrassment  is  found  to  arise  under  the  present  8yst<»,m,  out  of 
the  attempt  to  provide  secondary  schools  partly  by  permanent 
endowment,    partly    by    grants    of    uncertain    duration.     For 
example,  there  is  obvious  inconvenience  and  risk  in  allowing  the 
capital  funds  of  a  charity  to  be  sunk  in  buildings  the  utility  of 
which  will  mainly  depend  on  the  continuance  of  a  grant  made 
from   year  to   year.    Again,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a   Local 
Authority  to    appeal  to  the  inhabitants   of  any  locality  for 
volimtary   contributions    towards   the   expense   of  establishing 
a  school,  as  it   may  sometimes  with  advantage   do,   if   there 
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is  no  eecurity  that  the  school  will  be  properly  maintained 
by  the  successors  of  those  who  make  the  appeal  Nor  can  we 
overlook  the  value  of  some  degree  of  permanence  in  giving 
dignity  and  authority  to  the  local  managers  of  public  schook 
which  may  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  be  endowed.  On  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  whenever  a  Local  Authority  proposes  to  establish 
or  reconstitute  a  school  or  institution  on  a  permanent  basis, 
it  should  propose  a  scheme  for  its  government  and  constitution 
and  report  that  scheme  to  the  Central  OflGice ;  that  every  such 
report  should  be  duly  published  in  the  area  of  the  Local 
Authority,  and  that  a  fixed  time  (say  one  month),  which  might 
if  necessary  be  extended,  from  the  date  of  the  publication,  should 
be  allowed,  during  which  an  appeal  might  be  made  t3  the 
Central  Office  by  any  institution  conceivbig  itself  likely  to  be 
injuriously  affected,  and  during  which  suggestions  and  objections 
might  be  made  to  the  Local  Authority  itself  by  other  persons. 
The  Local  Authority  should  have  power,  if  it  thought  fit,  to 
include  in  the  scheme  proposals  for  devoting  part  of  the  sums 
coming  to  it  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  or  of  other  local  funds, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  school  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bind 
its  successors.  If  the  report  contained  no  such  proposals,  we  think 
that,  subject  to  the  determination  of  any  statutory  appeals  and 
to  any  modifications  of  detail  which  the  Local  Authority  might 
itself  see  fit  to  introduce,  the  Local  Authority  should  be  at  liberty 
to  give  effect  to  its  scheme  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Ofiice.  Nor  should  further  reports  be  required .  in  the  case  of 
mere  modifications  in  detail.  Where,  however,  there  were 
proposals  intended  to  bind  the  successors  of  the  Local  Authority, 
the  sanction  of  the  Central  Office  should  be  required  in  respect  of 
such  proposals ;  and  a  scheme  so  sanctioned  should  be  bindings 
either  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  named,  or  until  the  sanction  of 
the  Central  Office  to  its  modification  or  repeal  had  been  obtained. 
Procedure  upon  the  lines  indicated  would  be  simple  and' 
rapid  as  compared  with  that  now  required  in  the  case  of 
endowmenta  It  need  not  be  made  obligatory,  but  the  import- 
ance of  the  element  of  permanence  to  be  so  secured  will,  in  our 
opinion,  be  sufficiently  present  to  the  minds  of  a  Local  Authority 
invested  with  purely  educational  functions,  and  be  so  obviously 
advantageous  to  the  localities  severally  interested  as  to  lead  to 
its  frequent  adoption. 

Another  safeguard  against  a  capricious  withdrawal  or  varia- 
tion of  grants  might  be  found  in  some  statutory  provision  that; 
the  Local  Authority  shall  be  bound  to  maintain  in  an  efficient 
condition  the  schools  established  or  taken  over  by  it,  unless  it 
is  able  to  show  that  sufficient  provision  has  been  otherwise 
made. 

56.  The  right  of  a  Local  Authority  to  supervise  the  working     po^^oS 
of  educational  endowments  and,  indeed,  of  all  schools  that  can  SupjjRri^w  of 
be  called  public,  is  much  clearer  than  are  the  functions  it  may  ^^scbSoSS^*^ 
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properly  be  allowed  to  exercise  over  schools  generally,  including 
proprietary  and  private  schools.  We  conceive,  however,  that 
two  propositions  will  now  be  pretty  widely  accepted.  One  is 
that  all  schools  ought  to  be  required  to  conform  to  the  primary 
conditions  of  health,  and  ought  for  that  purpose  to  be  open  to 
the  inspection  of  a  public  authority.  The  other  is,  that  schools 
which  obtain  recognition  as  supplying  efficient  instruction,  and 
which,  in  respect  of  that  recognition,  are  permitted  to  have  the 
benefit  of  public  examinations^  and  to  share  in  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  supplied  from  public  funds,  may  be  expected  to 
submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  public  supervision.  Thus  re- 
garding the  matter,  schools  will  fall  into  three  classes.  En- 
dowed and  other  public  (except  non  local)  schools  will  be,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Authority,  though  that  jurisdiction  will  be  limited  by  the  rights 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools  secured  by  their 
respective  schemes.  Private  and  proprietary  schools  placed 
on  the  list  of  recognised  schools  will  be,  for  certain  re- 
stricted purposes,  within  the  lange  of  its  supervision,  receiving 
certain  benefits  in  return.  Other  proprietary  and  private 
schools,  which  have  not  sought,  or  have  sought  but  failed 
to  obtain  a  place  on  the  "recognised"  list,  will  nevertheless 
be  subject  to  have  their  buildings  inspected  in  the  interest  of 
the  health  of  the  scholars,  but  otherwise  will  remain  entirely 
outside  the  purview  and  action  of  the  Local  Authority.  Thus, 
while  there  will  be  no  encroachment  on  individual  freedom, 
securities  will  be  taken  that  public  ixmds  and  privileges  shall  be 
properly  used,  and  their  use  duly  tested. 

57.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  Local  Authority  be 
empowered  to  cause  all  schools,  whether  endowed  (or  in  any 
other  sense  public),  proprietary,  or  private,  within  its  area  to  be 
inspected  as  respects  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  buildings 
and  class-rooms,  and  to  require  them  to  conform  to  such  general 
regulations  for  securiug  health  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Central 
Office,  who,  in  case  of  refusal  so  to  conform,  should  have  power 
to  direct  any  insanitar}'-  school  buildings  to  be  no  longer  used  for 
school  purposes,  subject,  however,  to  an  appeal  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  such  buildings  to  the  Central  Office. 
(See  paragraphs  21,  22  ante,) 

58.  We  recommend  further  that  the  Local  Authority  should 
prepare  a  list  of  proprietary  and  private  schools  within  its  area 
supplying  efficient  Secondary  Education,  having  ascertained 
that  they  satisfy  certain  requirements  and  are  willing  to  comply 
with  certain  conditions  herein-after  set  forth.  {See  para.  96,  97 
post.)  All  schools  while  they  remain  on  this  list,  which  should 
be  revised  irom  time  to  time,  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  whatever  inspection  and  examination  may  be  provided,  and 
to  a  share  in  such  scholarships  and  exhibitions  as  the  Local 
Authority  may  establish. 
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69.  The  Local  Authority,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  o»  nrroSSoM. 
the  efficiency  of  all  the  schools,  as  well  endowed  as  proprietary 
or  private,  recognised  by  it  as  supplying  efficient  secondary 
instruction,  ought  to  have  power  to  select  and  pay  fit  persons  to 
^act  as  inspectors.  Since  many  counties  and  boroughs  would  not 
have  continuous  employment  for  a  highly  skilled  person  acting 
in  that  capacity — ^not  to  add  that  specialists  will  in  some 
branches  be  needed — ^we  conceive  that  it  will  be  desirable  that 
the  Central  Office  should  issue  a  list  of  persons  qualified  by 
professional  experience,  or  otherwise  specially  competent,  to  act 
as  inspectors,  and  that  Local  Authorities,  who  may  often  with 
advantage  combine  for  this  purpose,  should  either  select  from  this 
list  those  whose  services  they  need,  or  from  time  to  time  may 
submit  to  the  Central  Office  for  its  approval  the  name  of  some 
other  person  whom  they  wish  to  be  permitted  to  employ.  As  in 
our  view  it  is  better  that  the  power  of  inspection  should  rest 
with  the  Local  rather  than  with  any  Central  Authority,  we  con- 
■ceive  that  it  is  by  the  Local  Authority  the  inspector  should  b© 
chosen,  though  the  difficulty  such  an  authority  may  experience 
in  finding  fit  men  points  to  the  formation  of  such  a  list  as  we 
have  suggested. 

60.  The  inspection  we  contemplate  is  something  quite  different  f^^5™  2y 
from  the  work  hitherto  done  by  Your  Majesty  s  Inspectors  in  the     .  Locin 
elementary  schools.     All  that  it  seems  necessary  for  the  Local 
Authority  to  secure  is   a  report  from  a  competent  hand  upon 

the  general  condition  and  equipment  of  each  school,  including 
particularly  the  number  and  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff*. 
There  ought  also  to  be  power  to  require  that  each  school,  or  a 
•certain  portion  of  the  scholars,  should  be  annually  examined  by 
some  independent  and  competent  person,  but  this  may,  under 
proper  regulations  (to  be  framed  by  the  Central  Office),  be  allowed 
to  be  done  at  the  instance  of  the  schools  themselves.  To  these 
topics,  however,  we  shall  return  in  a  later  paragraph.  (See  para. 
127  post) 

61.  Where  a  Local  Authority  sees  reason  to  think  that  a  school  Teeatmb^t  op 
is  inefficient,  it  will  have  several  means  at  its  disposal  for  dealing      schools.' 
with  the  peccant  institution.     One  is  to  publish  the  reports  it 

may  receive  from  its  inspectors.  Another  is  to  withdraw  any 
grants  of  money  it  may  have  been  allotting.  A  third,  available 
in  ih#  ease  of  proprietary  or  private  schools,  would  be  to  strike 
the  school  oflf  the  list  of  those  recognised  as  efficient.  And  in 
the  case  of  endowed  schools,  it  will  be  able  not  only  to  act  under 
para.  53  (ante),  but  to  direct  the  person  or  persons  whom  it  has 
appointed  to  sit  on  the  governing  body  (see  para.  65  post),  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  that  body  the  defects  which  it  finds  to  exist 
in  order  that  they  may  be  duly  remedied. 

62.  We    think   that  a   Local  Authority   ought  to  establish  ^"^^^i^^ 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  to  aid  deserving  scholars  within  its        ships. 
area,  and  ought  to  lay  down  regulations  as  to  the  schools  whose 
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pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  compete,  and  at  which  sucli  scholar- 
ships may  be  held.  To  this  subject,  also,  we  return  in  a  later 
paragraph.     {See  para.116  post) 

BppBBYiMoy  OP  63.  The  functions  which  the  Local  Authority  has  to  (fischar&re 
TBCHiricjj.     as  respects  endowed  schools  ought  to  extend  also  to  other  schools^ 

i»wiTiTTE8,BTc.  ^y^fj,  though  fiot  strfctly  speaking  endowed,  are  in  receipt  of 

any  gmnt  of  public  money  or  under  public  management,  such  as- 
technical  schools  and  institutes  (unless  when  these  are  to  be 
deemed  to  be  rather  colleges  than  schools),  higher  grade  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  so-called  "  organised  science  schools," 
as  well  a.s  those  evening  schools  and  continuation  schools  which 
do  so  much  for  the  education  of  adults.  Whenever  public 
money  is  received,  public  control  must  be  recognised,  and  it  will 
primarily  be  by  the  Local  Authority  that  such  control  ought  to» 
be  exercised. 


fowes  to  aid 
Schools. 


llIOBT  ov 
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6+.  The  Local  Authority  ought  to  have  power,  not  only  to 
establish  schools  of  its  own  where  necessary,  but  to  aid  schools 
and  institutions  not  under  its  direct  management  in  such  ways 
as  it  may  find  expedient.  It  might,  for  instance,  send  visiting 
teachers  or  lecturers  to  give  instruction  in  subjects  for  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  procure  or  to  pay  an  efficient  teacher 
as  part  of  the  regular  school  staff.  It  might  establish  classes,, 
especially  in  technical  subjects^  to  be  used  by  the  pupils 
attending  different  schools.  It  might  give  assistance  to  univer- 
sity extension  lectures,  which  have  been  in  time  past  made 
available  in  some  places  for  the  more  advanced  scholars  in 
secondary  schools. 

65.  Another  relation  which,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  exist 
between  the  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education  and 
public  schools  of  all  kinds  within  its  area,  will  be  created  by 
giving  the  former  the  right  of  appointing  one  or  more  persons 
to  sit  upon  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools.  The  right 
which  the  county  councils  have  exercised  of  making  such  appoint- 
ments in  the  case  of  schools  to  which  they  grant  money  will 
naturally  pass  to  the  new  Local  Authorities.  And  it  deserves  to 
be  considereti  whether  even  the  non-local  schools,  or  at  any  rate 
those  amonj^  them  in  which  the  proportion  of  local  scholars  is 
such  as  to  justify  a  provision  of  this  kind,  might  not  while 
otherwise  exempt  (save  as  respects  sanitary  matters)  from  juris- 
diction of  Local  Authorities,  be  usefully  connected  with  them  by 
such  a  limited  right  of  nomination. 

66.  Our  view  of  the  financial  duties  and  functions  of  the  Local 
Authority  cannot  be  fully  stated  until  we  have  explained  the 
general  financial  policy  we  recommend.  Here,  however,  it  may  be 
concisely  said  that  we  conceive  it  should  be  the  rating  authority 
for  the  purposes  of  secondary  instruction,  not  itself  levying 
the  rate,  but  determining  the  amount  and  issuing  a  precept  to  th* 
county  or  borough  council  (as  the  case  may  be)  requiring  the 
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same  to  be  raised.  It  should  also  be  the  channel  throuofh  which 
whatever  sums  Parliament  may  grant  in  aid  of  Secondary 
Education  should  flo\^  to  the  schools  or  institutions  assisted. 
And,  finally,  it  should  supersede  the  county  councils  and  borough 
councils  as  the  distributor  of  the  money  available  for  techni^ 
instruction  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890.  In 
administering  the  money  at  its  disposal  arising  from  these  three 
sources,  as  well  as  whatever  funds  may  come  to  it  from  private 
^fts  or  by  the  provisions  of  schemes  regulating  endowments 
within  its  area,  it  should  have  a  large  discretion  as  respects 
that  which  arises  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  and  that 
which  it  raises  from  its  own  area  by  its  rating  power,  but 
should,  as  respects  all  strictly  national  funds,  be  controlled  by 
regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  sums  granted. 


Other  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Local  Authority. 

67.  The  Local  Authority  ought  to  have  the  right  of  addressing  ^^y^jJ^A?* 
the  Central  Office  on  all  matters  within  the  scope  of  the  latter's       »toh8  to- 
functions,  including  the  power  of  suggesting  amendments  of       om^. 
regulations  issued  by  the  latter,  and  of  asking  advice  on  any 
educational  question  arising  within   its  own  area.      It   should 
also  have  the  function  of  collecting  and  issuing  such  information 
on  educational  subjects  as  it  may  deem  useful  to  schools  and 
teachers  within  its  area. 

QS.  The  accounts  of  the  Local  Authority  ought  to  be  annually      towum. 
audited    by   some    person    appointed    by    a   Department    of 
Government. 

69.  The  Local  Authority  ought  to  issue  an  annual  report  of  its  Ahsuai 
proceedings  (including  a  statement  of  its  accounts,  showing  how  kpobt. 
the  lunds  raised  by  it  or  paid  to  it  have  been  expended)  and  to 

send  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Central  Office. 

70.  Every  Local  Authority  for  a  county,  or  for  a  large  cr.unty  appoikt\ocai 
borough,  ought  to  be  empowered  by  statute  to  appoint  district    committbbb, 
or  local  committees  to  act  as  respects  any  parts  of  the  county  or 

borough  for  certain  specified  purposes  affecting  those  parts,  such 
as  (for  instance)  the  management  of  a  technical  institute  or 
evening  and  other  schools  and  classes  not  governed  by  a 
scheme ;  but  every  such  committee  should  act  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Local  Authority,  and  periodically  report  its 
proceedings  and  submit  its  accounts  to  the  Local  Authority. 

71.  Local  Authorities  ought  to  be  empowered  to  co-operate  by   co-opebatiow 
means  of  joint  committees  with  one  or  more  other  neighbouring        locai. 
Local  Authorities  in  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern,      ^t"®**^"'' 
such  as  the  maintenance  of  any  school,  or  the  creation  of  any 
scholarship,  capable  of  being  used  or  competed  for  by  scholars 

from  adjoining  areas.     We  have  already  observed  (para.  16)  that 
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the  action  of  the  Central  Office  may  often  be  useful  in  promoting 
such  a  combination  or  in  adjusting  any  difficulties  that  may  arise 
where  two  or  more  Local  Authorities  are  concerned. 

III.  Arrangements  for  the  Better  Organisation  of 

Schools. 

The  Kinds  of  Schools  that  are  Tieeded, 

Methods  op  72.  There  are  two  sides  firom  which  the  question  of  providing 
QuBSTioif.  schools  of  various  types  may  be  approached.  We  may,  on  ihe 
one  hand,  enquire  what  sorts  of  schools  are  needed  in  order  to 
secure  for  every  class  in  the  community  the  kind  of  education 
it  desires  and  will  profit  by.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
survey  the  schools  which  actually  exist,  and  determine  how  and 
with  what  changes  they  can  best  be  fitted  into  a  comprehensive 
system,  and  made  to  provide  the  several  kinds  of  instruction, 
more  or  less  advanced,  and  more  and  less  general  or  special,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  required. 

CLAssipicATioir  73.  The  various  typos  of  schools  needed,  and  in  particular  the 
OP  Schools,  ^yp^  ^f  instruction  they  ought  to  give,  are  broadly  conditioned 
and  determined  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  various  sets 
of  scholars  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school.  The  Schools 
Enquiry  Commissioners  of  1864-67  distinguished  three  such  sets 
of  scholars;  first,  the  scholars  who  were  to  remain  at  school 
till  the  age  of  18  or  thereabouts,  and  a  respectable  propoition  of 
whom  were  to  enter  the  universities ;  secondly,  the  scholars 
who  left  school  about  16,  and  were  intended  for  some  of  the 
professions  or  for  the  higher  walks  of  commercial  life ;  thirdly, 
the  scholars  who  left  school  about  14,  belonging  as  a  rule  to  a 
humbler  social  stratum  and  designed  to  begin  forthwith  to  earn 
their  living  in  shops  or  warehouses,  or  in  some  industrial 
occupation.  Corresponding  to  these  three  sets  of  scholars  the 
Commissioners  recommended  three  sets  of  schools,  to  bo  distin- 
guished, rot  by  their  social  rank,  but  merely  by  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  were  to  retain  their  pupils,  and  for  these 
they  proposed  the  names  of  First  grade,  Second  grade,  and 
Third  grade  schools  respectively.  This  classification  has  been 
followed  by  subsequent  writers,  and  indeed,  has  largely  passed 
into  common  speech,  although  circumstances  have  so  far  changed 
since  1867  that  the  boundaries  of  the  three  so-called  *' grades  " 
are  much  less  easily  definable  now  than  they  were  then,  while 
elementary  schools  have  largely  encroached  on  the  pro\dnce 
which  the  Commissioners  allotted  to  their  third  grade  schools. 
We  resort  to  these  terms  with  some  reluctance.  But  no 
better  nomenclature  has  been  yet  suggested ;  and  we  have 
had,  and  shall  have,  frequent  occasion  to  use  it  as  a  convenient, 
if  somewhat  rough,  loose,  and  conventional  way  of  classifying 
schools. 

Taking  this  familiar  classification  as  a  provisional  basis,  we 
found  ourselves  confronted  by  two  problems 
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First :  In  what  places  shonid  the  Local  Authority  be  required 
to  secure  a  due  provision  of  schools  for  scholars  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  types  respectively. 

Secondly :  What  should  be,  speaking  broadly,  the  proper 
curriculum  of  instruction  for  schools  of  these  three  types 
respectively. 

74.  We  were  at  first  disposed  to  recommend  that  in  all  towns  obvebax  bulb 
with  a  population  exceeding  40,000  there  should  be  a  first  grade  mSSo^ovi- 
schooi,  in  towns  with  a  population  exceeding  8,000  a  second  Ji^/jf 5?  belaid 
grade  school,  in  towns  exceeding  2,000  a  third  grade  school,     "dowi. 
But  further  investigation   of  the  problem  convinced  us  that 

mere  population  was  no  sufficient  guide  to  the  educational  needs 

of  each  locality,  and  that  it  will  be  safer  to  leave  to  the  Local 

Authority,  moved  by  public  opinion — which  is  always  growing 

more  enlightened — and  stimulated,  if  necessary,  by  the  Central 

Office,  the  duty  of  providing  for  each  area  schools  of  the  type 

which  seems  to  be  locally  required.     Much  will  dej^nd  on  the 

character  of  the  population  in  each  area ;  something  also  upon  the 

resources  which  exist  in  the  way  of  endowments,  and  upon  the 

position  which  the  leading  endowed  foundation  of  a  particular 

town  or  district  holds.     It  seems  impossible  to  formulate  with 

any  approach  to  accuracy  a  general  rule  for  determining  the 

per-centage  to  the  population  of  children  in  an  area  of  given 

size  who  may  be  expected  to  attend  a  secondary  school  of  any 

one  of  the   so-called   grades.     Figures   will   be  found   in    the 

Appendix(*)  showing 'the  number  who  actually  attend  secondary  (»)  Memorandum 

schools  in  several  towns  where  the  provision  of  schools  appears  w^cS'vo?.^\^,' 

to  be  sufficient ;  and  we  have  there  also  placed  an  interesting  p*  '^• 

return  compiled  by  the  London  County  Council,  which  contains 

similar  figures  showing  the  boys  who  attend  secondary  schools  in 

London.^^)     But  these  tables,  though  useful,  do  not  furnish  data  (>)  y^,  j^., 

for  general  conclusions.     The  circumstances  of  different  towns  p-  ^^o. 

vary  greatly,  as  does  also  the  extent  to  which  pupils  firom  outside 

any  particular  town  may  be  looked  for,  and  we  have  concluded, 

after  much  consideration,  that  it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  lay 

down  any  positive  and  definite  rule  on  the  subject,  conceiving 

that  such  a  rule  might,  in  the  long  run,   be  found  as  likely  to 

retard  as  to  further  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  raise  the 

general   level  of  secondary    instruction,    and    relying   on   the 

upward  tendency  which  has  marked  the  educational  history  of 

the  last  30  years. 

75.  Similar  reasons  dissuade  any  attempt  to  prescribe  in  what    coMBiirATiox 
cases   schools  of  second  and  first  grade  should  be  distinct,  or  ^^fikst  a^V^ 
should  be  formed  as  separate  departments  of  the  same  school.  ®*^^"^  gbadb. 
In  many  places  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  combine  and  to 

provide  a  "  first  grade "  top,  intended  for  those  who  mean  to 
remain  till  18,  in  a  school  which  will  lose  the  bulk  of  its  pupils 
at  16.  But  in  very  large  centres  of  population  it  may  often 
be  more  convenient,  having  logard  to  the  construction  of  a 
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suitable  carriculum,  to  organise  a  distinct  school  for  scholars  of 
the  former  class. 

i>BTSB]ciiri.Tioir  76.  Neither  do  we  deem  it  desirable  to  lay  down  definite  model 
^^nS^^E^  curricula  for  schools  of  the  various  types  referred  to.*  It  is  now 
^luTuoim^  pretty  generally  agreed  that  besides  that  literary  and  humanistic 
course  of  instruction,  based  upon  the  languages  of  classical 
antiquity,  which  tradition  has  established  among  us,  and  whose 
incomparable  value  no  thoughtful  man  denies,  ample  provision 
must  be  made  in  schools  for  scientific  teaching,  beginning,  if  pos* 
sible,  with  natural  history  and  the  other  sciences  of  observation, 
and  working  up  into  chemistry  and  physics.  It  is  further  agreed 
that  mathematics,  while  more  closely  allied  to  scien  ific  subjects, 
ought  to  enter  also  into  a  literary  course  ;  that  the  chief  tongues 
of  modem  Europe  ought  to  be  studied  not  only  as  instruments 
of  linguistic  training,  but  as  the  keys  to  noble  literatures ;  and 
that  full  opportunities  to  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  themselv&i. 
for  the  particular  occupations  which  they  intend  to  follow  in 
after-life,  whether  industrial  or  commercial,  ought  to  be  supplied 
by  the  teaching  of  the  pittctieal  aiis,  such  as  the  elements  of 
applied  mechanics  and  the  subjects  connected  with  agriculture, 
as  well  as  of  mcxlern  languages  and  of  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  most  useful  to  the  merchant  or  trader.  These 
three  elements,  however,  which  we  may  call  the  literary,  the 
scientific,  and  the  technical,  may  be  combined  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms  and  proportions.  Experience  alone  can  show 
which  forms  and  which  proportions  are  most  likely  to  be 
absolutely  best,  we  will  not  say  as  a  scheme  of  intellectual 
training,  but  even  as  fitted  to  the  needs  of  particular  classes  of 
persons  inhabiting  particular  areas  and  engaged  in  particular 
kinds  of  industry.  Having  recommended  to  Your  Majesty  the 
constitution  of  Local  and  Central  Authorities  likely,  as  we  venture 
to  believe^  to  be  sensitive  to  public  opinion  and  willing  to  obtain 
light  from  every  source,  competent,  as  we  venture  to  believe, 
to  try  experiments  and  to  profit  by  their  results,  we  hold  ifc 
unadvisable  to  attempt  to  fetter  their  discretion  by  any  rigid 
rules;  and  we  should  deplore,  as  certain  to  be  hurtful  to 
educational  progress,  the  uniformity  of  system  which  such  rules 
would  tend  to  produce.  Each  of  the  three  elements  above 
named  has  vigorous  forces  behind  it.  Not  merely  tradition,  but 
the  influences  of  imagination  and  philosophy  commend  the  first* 
The  second  is  strong  in  the  pride  of  its  recent  triumphs  and 
still  swift  advance.  The  sense  of  its  practical  utility  in  days 
when  industrial  and  commercial  competition  grows  constantly 
more  severe  is  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  to  secure 
its  rightful  place  for  the  third.  All  have,  in  our  view^  a  claim 
to  be  considered  in  the  course  of  studies  of  every  secondary 

*  Upon  the  subject  of  carricala  much  interestinff  matter  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  ^e  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bnieaa  of  Education  (1893),  where  the  respective  claims  of  rariouB  subjects,  the 
mode  of  jotting  those  claims,  and  the  beet  methods  of  teaching  each  subject  will 
be  fovnd  acutely  and  judiciously  discussed. 
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school,  and  the  last  of  the  three  will  thrive  all  the  better  if  the 
two  former  receive  their  fitting  meed  of  recognition.  Technical 
instruction  must  be  considered  not  as  the  rival  of  a  liberal 
education  but  as  a  specialisation  of  it,  which,  whether  it  comes 
earlier  or  later  in  the  scholar's  life,  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
made  a  means  of  mental  stimulus  and  cultivation,  and  wiU  be 
most  successfully  used  by  those  whose  intellectual  capacity  has 
been  already  disciplined  by  the  best  methods  of  literary  or 
scientific  training. 

77.  For  the  reasons  above  stated  we  think  that  the  Iiocal 
Authority  may  be  left  to  make  due  provision  for  technical 
instruction,  either  by  adding  a  technical  department  to  a  secon- 
dary school  (of  whatever  "grade"),  or  by  supplying  visiting 
teachers  for  special  subjects,  or  by  a  separate  technical  institu- 
tion, technical  classes,  or  by  all  these  several  methods.     Under 

the  term  "  technical "  we  include  all  such  special  preparation  for  « 

mercantile  business,  or  for  particular  branches  of  the  public 
service,  as  it  may  be  found  possible  to  make. 

In  many  places  special  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  giving 
technical  instruction  to  girls  in  such  industries  and  occupations 
as  are  chiefly  followed  by  women,  including  some  of  the  matters 
most  needful  to  be  Khown  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  life. 

78.  Many  diflSculties  of  organisation  may  be  obviated^  espe-   Ck)-BDrcATioir 
cially  where  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school  or  a  department  of    ^'  giSb. 

a  school  is  comparatively  small,  and  some  educational  advantages 
secured,  by  establishing  schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together.  This  system  has  been  tried  with  so  much 
success  in  other  countries,  and  to  some  extent  in  Great  Britain 
itself,  that  we  feel  sure  its  use  may  be  extended  without  fear  of 
any  undesirable  consequences,  and  probably  with  some  special 
advantages  for  the  formation  of  character  and  general  stimulus 
to  intellectual  activity.  Such  a  school  may  be  organised  either  a^j 
a  mixed  school,  the  boys  and  girls  being  taught  in  the  same 
classes  throughout,  or  as  a  so-called  "  dual "  school,  having  two 
distinct  departments,  but  with  a  common  staff  and  axrangements 
under  which  some  subjects  are  taught  to  both  sexes  together. 
We  have  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  Report  stated  the  considera- 
tions which  have  led  us  to  this  conclusion  (pp.  1 59-60). 

79.  The  subject  of  preparatory  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in-  prbpabatoby 
tended  to  continue  at  school  till  16  or  later,  and  especially  for  those  ^PrSSic ' 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  universities,  requires  a  brief  notice. 
It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  parents  residing  in  rural  districts 
^r  small  towns  often  find  it  difficult  to  secure  efficient  school 
teaching  for  children  before  the  age  of  12.  The  elementary 
day  schools  are,  in  most  of  such  places,  unsuited  to  the  require- 
ments of  children  whose  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  of  an 
advanced  type;  and  while  the  private  preparatory  boarding 
schools  of  recognised  excellence  are  often  so  high  in  their 
charges  as  to  be  practically  unavailable,  there  are  few  or  no 
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endowed  boarding  schools  which  make  for  the  younger  pupils 
the  kind  of  separate  provision  which  parents  generally^  and, 
perhaps,  rightly,  desire.  We  conceive^  therefore,  that  cases  may 
arise  in  which  Local  Authorities  may  think  it  desirable  to  set 
up  a  preparatory  boarding  school ;  and  we  conceive  that  they 
should  not  be  debarred  from  doing  so.  Any  such  school, 
however,  since  designed  for  the  children  of  persons  compara* 
tively  well-off,  ought  to  have  fees  calculated  to  cover  the  cost 
of  Voard  and  education,  but  might  have  a  certain  number  of 
free  places  for  children  of  exceptional  promise,  whose  parents 
could  not  afford  the  regular  fees.  As  regards  the  larger  towns> 
no  such  boarding  schools  would  be  needed,  because  preparatory 
instruction  can  be  sufficiently  given  either  in  separate  day 
schools  or  in  junior  departments  of  endowed  or  other  public 
day  schools.  In  which  of  these  modes  the  Local  Authority 
should  provide  for  the  education  of  the  younger  scholars,  or  of 
such  of  them  as  may  not  find  all  they  need  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  a  question  which  may  be  left  to  those  authorities 
themselves.  In  many  cases  preparatory  private  schools  will  be 
likely  to  supply  all  that  the  place  requires. 


Special  Kinds  of  Existing  Schools. 

80.  We  now  come  to  consider  in  what  manner  certain  classes 
of  existing  secondary  schools  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to 
make  them  fit  most  helpfully  into  a  well-constructed  scheme  of 
Secondary  Education.  These  schools  fall  into  three  groups: 
the  first  whereof  includes  endowed  schools ;  the  second,  three 
kinds  of  schools  which,  though  not  endowed,  are  in  so  far 
public  that  they  have  received,  or  are  now  receiving,  public 
money,  or  are  under  the  management  of  a  public  authority ; 
the  third,  proprietary  and  private  schools,  hitherto  entirely 
unaffected  by  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State. 


A. — Endowed  Schools. 

MoDivicATioir  81.  Endowed  schools  have  already  been  the  subject  of  general 
jMVLATiTiQ  legislation,  and  are  governed,  either  by  their  own  charters^ 
^flcHMwf  statutes,  ordinances,  or  by  schemes  framed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  or  the  Charity  Commissioners.  We  reserve  for  a 
later  part  of  this  Report  our  recommendations  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  governing  bodies  of  such  schools,  and  here 
confine  ourselves  to  recommending  certain  changes  in  tlie  law 
which  regulates  the  framing  and  passing  of  schemes  for  their 
government. 

Schools  itkdeb      82.  An  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  which  shut  out 
^^A^/^.^^  the  seven  great  public  schools  named  in  the  Public  Schools  Act, 

1868^  would  be  obviously  incomplete,  and  would  not,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  be  satisfactory  to  the  schools  then: selves.      In 
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principle  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  collies 
of  Eton  and  Winchester  should  be  excluded  from  such  super- 
vision ds  the  Central  Office  would,  according  to  the  plan  we 
propose,  exercise  over  non-local  schools,  nor  why  the  endowed 
foundations  of  Charterhouse  or  Shrewsbury  should  not  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  that  at  Uppingham.  We  are  sensible 
that  various  circumstances  might  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  application  of  the  principle  we  recommend,  but 
educational  considerations  evidently  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  supervision  as  non-local  schools  are  ^  to  receive  from  the 
Central  Office,  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  colleges  of  Eton 
and  Winchester,  and  the  schools  of  Westminster,  Charterhouse, 
Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury. 

83.  We  have  already  stated  our  view  that  the  Local  Authority 
should  have  power  to  initiate  schemes  for  educational  endow- 
ments within  their  jurisdiction,  whether  or  not  now  applicable 
to  Secondary  Education.  Among  these  would  be  the  consider- 
able class  of  endowments  mentioned  on  p.  39  of  this  Report, 
which  may  be  described  generally  as  elementary  school  endow- 
ments with  a  yearly  income  not  exceeding  lOOl.  Since  the 
practical  abolition  of  school  fees  in  elementary  schools,  many  of 
these  endowments  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  real  benefit,  either 
to  parents  or  scholars.  They  are,  at  present,  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  in  ^England,  but  not 
in  Wales,  and  we  recommend  that  this  exclusion  should  cease. 

84.  Educational  endowments  originally  founded  less  than  50 
years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1869>  cannot,  unless  the 
trustees  consent,  be  dealt  with  by  scheme  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts.  The  method  of  calculating  the  period  of  exemption 
from  the  date  of  the  Act  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  Endowments 
founded  in  1820,  and  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  because 
they  were  given  less  than  50  years  before  the  Act,  are  still 
exempt,  altliough  another  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed.  The 
readjustment  of  the  limit  of  exemption,  which  this  circumstance 
alone  would  make  necessary,  should,  we  think,  be  made  on  the 
lines  adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the  appointment'  of 
trustees  of  parochial  charities  under  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1894  s.  14  (8) ;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that  no 
scheme  shall  be  made  for  any  endowment  until  the  expiration  of 
40  years  from  the  date  of  its  original  foundation,  unless  the 
governing  body  assent  to  the  scheme.  We  have  the  less 
hesitation  in  making  this  recommendation  because  the  remark- 
able facts  as  to  the  continued  growth  of  educational  foundations 
during  the  last  20  years,  contained  in  the  42nd  Report  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  show  how  little  ground  there  is  for  any 
fear  that  the  action  of  the  Legislature  might  check  the  stream 
of  educational  benefactions. 

« 

85.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  cases  where  educational  endow- 
ments are  applied  for  the  benefit  of  districts  lying  within  the  area 
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of  more  than  one  Local  Authority,  besides  those  cases  in  which  an 
endowed  school  can  properly  be  classified  as  non-local.  It  appears, 
therefore,  necessary  to  further  define  for  this  purpose  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Local  Authority.  We  recommend  that 
no  endowment,  of  which  the  benefits  are,  by  foundation  or 
scheme,  expressly  extended  to  the  area  of  more  than  one  Local 
Authority,  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Local  Authority, 
except  in  pursuance  of  directions  given  by  the  Central  Office, 
In  such  cases  we  think  the  Central  <Jffice  should  have  power  to 
provide  a  scheme  of  its  own  for  the  administration  of  the  whole 
endowment,  or  to  iavite  from  the  Local  Authorities  concerned 
proposals  for  a  scheme  for  their  joint  administration  of  the 
endowment,  or  simply  to  apportion  the  endowment  among  the 
Local  Authorities  concerned,  in  which  case  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  each  would  constitute  an  educational  endowment  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

EDucjLTWHAL  ^^'  ^®  powcr  of  dlvcrting  certain  classes  of  non-educational 
bjtdowmbhts.  charities  to  educational  purposes,  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  though  sparingly  exercised  of  late  years,  has  been  one  cause 
of  the  hostility  with  which  the  Charity  Commission  has  been, 
in  some  quat ters,  regarded ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
consent  of  the  trustees,  required  by  the  statute,  is  apparently 
considered  as  an  inadequate  security  that  the  diversion  shall 
not  do  violence  to  the  wishes  of  the  locality  concerned.  We 
recommend  that  the  Local  Authority  should  have  the  initiatory 
power  of  framing  schemes  for  charities  of  this  kind  as  well  as 
for  educational  endowments,  but  that  the  Central  Office,  before 
giving  its  sanction  to  any  such  scheme  should  direct  a  public 
enquiry  to  be  held  in  the  parish  or  locality  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  endowment  is  applicable. 

peocbduee  op  87.  We  have  already  (p.  23)  drawn  attention  to  the  complicaited 
schoolTStb  process  involved  in  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  under  the 
lSiitto  TO  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  to  the  circumstances  which  make  this 
Endowmests.  process  inevitably  tedious.  In  the  recommendations  we  have 
already  made,  this  inconvenience  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  some  important  steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  it  to  the 
narrowest  limits  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  interests 
affected.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  machinery 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  should  be  prescribed  in  the  case 
of  charitable  endowments  only,  and  not,  a-s  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  for  the  application  of  other  public 
funds,  that  is  to  say,  the  Local  Authority  may  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  funds  at  its  disposal,  and  report 
these  to  tlie  Central  Office  (see  para.  55  ante)  without  being 
required  to  do  so  by  way  of  scheme  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  or  otherwise  coming  under  the  provisions  of  those 
Acts. 

MoDiTOATiw       88.  As  regards  educational  endowments,  the  proposed  transfer 
'  of  the  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  Central  Office 
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will  effect  the  saving  of  the  time  involved  under  the  present 
system  in  the  submission  of  a  scheme  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion  to  the  Education  Department,  the  re-publication ,  of  the 
scheme  by  that  Department,  and  the  subsequent  negotiations 
between  the  two  Departments  which  are  of  common  occurrence. 
It  may  also  be  anticipated  that  in  these  earlier  stages  the 
initiation  of  schemes  by  the  Local  Authority  will  tend  sub- 
stantially to  shorten  the  time  now  consunned  in  negotiations 
between  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  trustees  of  endowments 
or  the  inhabitants  of  localities. 


89.  We  fui"tber  reroramend  that  every  scheme  for  an  educa-  ^^^J^l^*^ 
tional  endowment,  with  a  yt^arly  income  exceedini^  100/.,  may  be  Pabliammt. 
required  to  be  ]aid  before  Parliament,  as  provided  by  the 
Endowed  Scho>lsAct,  1873,  s.  15;  but  that  the  rejection  of 
any  such  scheme,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  require  the  consent 
of  both  Houses.  And  if  it  had  been  within  our  province  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  methods  which  Parliament  applies  to  these 
questions  are  susceptible  of  improvement,we  should  liave  ventured 
to  express  the  hope  that  Parliament  will,  at  some  future  time, 
consider  whether  a  scheme  laid  before  it  migiit  not  with 
advantage  be,  by  a  vote  of  each  House,  referred  for  considera- 
tion and  amendment  to  a  Committee  of  each  House  or  to  a 
Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses. 


B. — Unendowed  Schools  with  a  more  or  less  Public  Character, 


(a.)  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools, 

90.  The  double  aspect  which  these  schooh  wear  has  already 
been  described.  They  are,  in  one  sense,  elementary  schools,  as  being 
under  the  management,  either  of  school  boards  or  of  managers 
of  elementary  schools,  and  there  is  always  (except  in  that 
part  of  some  of  them  which  forms  a  separate  department 
and  is  called  an  ''organised  science  school")  more  or  less  of 
elementary  instruction  given  in  them.  But  in  another  sense 
they  are  either  wholly  or  largely  secondary  schools,  teaching 
subjects  which  cannot  be  deemed  elementary,  an  J  not  receiving, 
in  respect  of  those  of  their  pupils  who  are  beyond  the  so -called 
"standards,"  any  grant  from  the  Education  Department.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  do  supply,  in  those  populous  places  where 
they  exist,  much  the  kind  of  Secondary  Education  which  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commissioners  proposed  to  have  supplied  by 
what  they  called  secondary  schools  of  the  third  grade. 

In  considering  how  to  deal  with  these  schools  we  have 
deemed  thet^e  latter  facts  to  be  Jecisive,  and  accordingly  recom- 
mend that  the  **  higher  grade  elementary  schools  "  be  treated 
as  secondary  schools,  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education,  subject  to  the  pro- 
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visions,  regarding  the  bodies  which  manage  them,  to  be  presenfly 
mentioned  {see  para.  94,  post). 

iiTTO^wrTH  91-  How  far  these  schools  (so  far  €ls  secondary)  sliould  be 
bbco^ry     dissociated  from   the  elementary  schools,  of  which   they  now 

sctoolb  IK  THB  frequently  form  a  part,  so  as  to  become  separate  institutions, 

is  a  problem  which  does  not  seem  to  need,  if  indeed  it  admits  of, 
any  general  solution.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  be 
left  to  be  solved  by  the  Local  Authority  in  each  particular 
instance,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  place. 
We  conceive,  however,  that  it  will  be  everywhere  desirable  to 
bring  these  schools  into  a  definite  and  organic  relation  with  the 
other  secondary  (including  technical)  schools  and  institutions  of 
the  districts,  so  that  they  shall  rather  co-operate  than  compete 
with  the  latter  (where  they  exist),  and  shall  be  made  more 
available  as  places  of  preparation  for  advanced  education.  This 
may  be  largely  done  by  imposing,  as  a  rule  (though  a  rule  which 
may  well  be  subject  to  exceptions),  stricter  limits  of  age,  and  by 
establisliing  graduated  scholar8hi[)S,  both  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  these  schools,  and  from  these  schools  to  other  secon- 
dary schools  and  technical  institutes. 
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(b.)  Organised  Science  Schools, 

92.  The  term  "  organised  science  school ''  does  not,  as  has  been 
already  explained  (see  ante,  p.  54),  describe  any  distinct  class 
of  schools,  but  is  a  purely  artificial  one,  employed  to  denote 
such  schools,  to  whatever  other  class  they  may  belong,  as  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  has  recognised  to  have  complied 
with  certain  conditions  which  it  impases,  and  to  be,  under  those 
conditions,  the  recipients  of  Science,  and  Art  grants.  All  such 
schools,  to  whatever  other  class  they  may  be  referred,  fall,  in 
respect  of  the  instruction  which  they  supply,  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  secondary  schools,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Loc^d  Authority  for  Secondary  Education^ 
subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  a  later  paragraph  (see 
para  94,  post).  The  method  of  awarding  grants  to  them  needs 
to  be  altered ;  but  to  this  subject  we  shall  return  hereafter  (see 
para.  145,  post). 


SSOULD  BE 

CTUDBB  JrBIB- 

DICnOB  OT 

Local  • 

AUTHOBITT. 


((?.)  Evening  Schools  a/nd  Continuation  Schools  and 
Technical  Schools  or  Institutes. 

93.  We  have  already  (see  p.  54,  ante)  dwelt  upon  the  important 
place  now  occupied  by  these  schools  and  institutions,  as  supplying 
secondary  instruction — usually,  but  not  always,  of  a  scientific 
type — to  those  who  have  passed  through  elementary  schools  and 
desire  to  carry  their  general  education  further,  or  to  superadd 
technical  education  to  it.     They  are  largely  used  by  adults,  and, 
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therefore,  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  lines  somewhat  different 
from  those  applied  to  places  of  instruction  for  the  young.  But 
whatever  particular  type  they  belong  to,  wliether  they  ore 
'*  organised  science  schools,"  or  are  connected  with  elementary 
schools,  or  belong  to  what  are  called  mechanics'  institutes,  or  are 
mrdntained  by  town  councils,  or  are  technical  schools  pure  and 
simple,  they  seem  properly  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  action 
of  the  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education,  which  can  best 
correlate  them  with  the  other  agencies  under  ite  control  and 
help  them  by  such  pecuniary  resources  as  it  may  possess.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  they — ^and  in  speaking  of  them  we 
include  evening  classes  and  technice.1  classes  as  well  as  schools 
— be  declared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  authority, 
subject  to  the  provisions  mentioned  in  the  next  following 
paragraph. 


Recommendations  affecting  the  last  preceding  hinds  of  Schools 

or  Institutions, 

94.  The  several  classes  of  schools  and  institutions  referred  to  in     tbavsitiov 
the  tfai'ee  preceding  paragraphs  have  this  feature  in  common,       orasuai.. 
that  they  are  most  of  them  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
elementary  schools  an  I  scliool  authorities  of  the  places  where 
tney  exist,  while  many  are  associated  with  public  institutions  in 
whose-  buildings  tbey  are  held,  and  whose  managers  influence 
their  administration.     The  work  which  has  been,  and  is  now 
being,  done  by  these  authorities  and  managers,  is  woik  which 
ought  not  to   be  lightly  interfered   with ;    and   it  would   be 
unfortunate  if  the  creation  of  a  new  Local  Authority,   with 
supervising  and  helping  powers,  however  generally  useful  such 
powers  might  be,  should  needlessly  disturb  or  cramp  the  policy 
which  these  authorities  and  managers  have  (usually  with  good 
results)  pursued.     We  therefore  suggest  that  the  governing  or 
mannging  body  of  any  school  or  institution  of  the  foregoing 
clas-es,  and  which  is  of  a  permanent  character  and  not  now 
governed  by  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission,  shall  either  be 
left  to  continue  to  manage  that  school,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  Local  Authority,  or  else  shall  be  reconstituted  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  governing  or  managing 
body  and  the  Local  Authority  and  approved  by  the  Central  Office. 
Any  difference  which  may  arise  between  the  Local  Authority  and 
such  governing  or  managing  body,  as  to  the  need  for  a  reconsti- 
tution  or  the  particular  form  thereof,  ought  to  be  referred  for 
determination  to  the  Central  Office.    We  conceive  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  will  often  be  desirable  that  the  present  managers  should 
continue  to  act  as  now,  but  in  course  of  time  other  arrangements 
may  become  necessary,  and  it  is  with  a  view  thereto  that  this 
power  of  reoonstitution  will  be  found  serviceable.     The  schools 
and  institutes  are  now  largely  managed  either  by  school  boards 
or  by  borough  councils,  or  by  their  committees ;  and  we  trust 

T  2 
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that  the  adjufitment  of  their  future  relations  to  the  Tx)cal 
Authority  for  Secondary  Education  may  present  the  fewer 
difficulties  because  that  Authority  will,  in  the  county  boroughs, 
consist  mainly  of  persons  chosen  by  those  two  sets  of  authorities. 


C. — Propi^tary  and  Private  Schools, 

PBIHCIPXB8  95.  We  have  already  (para.  48,  ante)  indicated  an  opinion 
*~mra '^  that  any  school  which  is  the  property  of,  and  managed  by,  a  group 
tbkatmeht.  ^^  private  persons,  whether  corporate  or  unincorporate,  or  is  owned 
by  one  person  and  managed  for  his  own  profit,  may  properly 
be  recognised  by  the  Local  Authority  as  contributing  to  the 
local  supply  of  Secondary  Education,  whenever  such  a  school  can 
show  that  the  instruction  it  gives  is  efficient  of  its  kind.  So  far 
from  desiring  to  displace,  or  even  to  weaken  such  schools  as  these, 
we  trust  that  some  of  the  measures  we  recommend  may  tend  to 
stimulate  and  improve  them.  They  must  be  allowed  to  subsist, 
and  the  only  State  interference  to  which,  as  we  think,  they 
ought  to  be  liable,  is  that  which  needs  to  be  enforced  in  the 
interests  of  health  by  way  of  inspecting  their  buildings  and 
schoolrooms.  If  such  a  school,  therefore,  does  not  ask  for  the 
recognition  mentioned  above,  but  prefers  to  go  on  its  way  un- 
affected by,  and  in  no  relation  (save  that  of  sanitary  inspection) 
to,  public  educational  authorities,  we  conceive  that  it  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  When,  however, 
recognition  is  asked  for,  certain  requirements  may  properly  be 
made  as  the  conditions  for  granting  that  privilege  and  the 
advantages  which  are  to  follow  therefrom.  We  recommend, 
therefore,  that  every  proprietary  or  private  school  desiring  to  be 
recognised  as  supplying  efficient  Secondary  Education,  be  called 
upon  to  show  that  it  satisfies  certain  requirements,  and  also  to 
promise  compliance  in  the  future  with  certain  conditions. 

RiQuiBMamTs       96.  The  requirements  would  be  substantially  the  following ; 
'Stt^^ab"     their  precise  form  being    left  to  be  defined  hereafter  by  the 
BwiciBWT.     Central  Office : — 

(1.)  The  possession  of  buildings  conforming  to  the  sanitary 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Central  Office. 

(2.)  The  possession  of  apparatus  and  other  educational  appli- 
ances, suited  to  the  kind  of  teaching  which  the  school 
professes  to  give. 

(3.)  The  sufficiency  in  number  and  qualifications  of  the  teach- 
ing stafi^  of  the  school,  having  regard  to  the  number  of 
the  pupils,  and  the  kind  of  instruction  afibrded. 

(4.)  The  suitability  of  the  curriculum  to  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  school  claims  to 
be  providing. 

(5.)  A  scale  of  tuition  fees  not  too  high  to  be  paid  by  those 
pupils. 
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97.  The  conditions  which  the  school  ought  to  undertake  to  Govvmonyt 
comply  with,  so  long  as  it  retained  its  recognition,  would  be  the  Baooomiov. 
following : — 

(1.)  It  should  be  open  to  such  inspection  as  the  Central 
OflSce  may,  by  regulations  to  be  made  by  it  for  that 
purpose,  prescribe  (see  para.  132,  post). 

(2.)  It  should  be  prepared  to  submit  its  pupils,  or  such  part 
of  them  as  might  be  required,  to  be  examined  under 
regulations  made  by  the  Central  OlKce,  assisted  by  the 
Educational  Council  (see  para.  127,  post). 

(3.)  It  should  present  to  the  Local  Authority  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  salaries  paid  to  its  teachers,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  private  school,  to  its  assistant  teachers. 

(PA.)  Its  headmaster,  and  such  number  of  its  assistant 
masters  as  the  Local  Authority  might  require;  should 
be  entered  on  the  register  of  teachers  herein-after 
mentioned. 

98.  Upon  compliance  with  the  above  requirements,  and  so  long  A^rAjsTkan  o» 
as  it  continued  to  satisfy  them,  and  to  observe  the  prescribed 
conditions,  we  think  that  a  proprietary  or  private  school  ought 

not  only  to  be  recognised  by  the  Local  Authority  for  the 
purposes  of  para.  95,  ante,  as  supplying  efficient  Secondary 
Education,  but  should,  as  a  consequence  of  such  recognition,  be 
admitted  to  the  following  advantages  : — 

(1.)  It  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  any  such  inspection  as  the 
Local  Authority  may  provide. 

(2.)  Its  pupils  should  be  admissible  to  any  examinations 
(whether  they  be  examinations  of  schools  or  of 
scholars)  which  may  be  provided  under  regulations 
framed  by  the  Central  Office. 

(3.)  Its  pupils  should  be  admitted  to  compete  for  any 
scholajrships  or  exhibitions  established  or  administered 
by  the  Loi^il  Authority  within  whose  area  it  may 
be  situate  for  schools  generally  within  that  area, 
subject,  of  course,  to  any  regulations  prescribed  by  that 
authority. 

(4.;  It  should  be  deemed  to  be,  equally  with  an  endowed  or 
other  public  school  of  the  same  class,  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion at  which  a  Local  Authority  may  declare  any 
scholarships  or  exhibitions  under  its  control  to  be 
tenable,  provided  always  that  the  course  of  instruction 
conforms  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  particular 
scholarship^  or  exhibition  may  be  tenable. 

99.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  some  educational  ^"^J^^^j^^ 
reformers,  eager  to  sweep  away  inefficient  schools  and  incom-  sbcommbkdbiv 
petent  teachers,  and  to  cover  the  field   at  once  by  an  ample 

supply  of  instruction  whose  excellence  a  public  authority  may 
be  bound  to  guarantee,  will  think  these  recommendations  timid 
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and  halting,  too  slow  in  their  probable  effect,  and  too  tolerant 
of  the  lea^t  worthy  members  of  the  educational  profession, 
"Nothing,"  such  reformers  may  say,  "nothing  short  of  the 
"  imposition  of  public  inspection  and  examination  upon  all 
"  schools,  and  the  requirement  of  certificates  of  knowledge  and 
"  capacity  from  all  teachers,  will  meet  the  needs  of  a  case  which 
"  has  long  been  admitted  to  be  urgent ;  nor  will  any  persons  be 
"  more  forward  to* welcome  the  universal  imposition  of  inspec- 
"  tion  an  I  the  universal  requirement  of  certificiites  than  the  best 
"  teachers  in  proprietary  and  private  schools." 

Admitting  some  force  in  such  criticisms,  we  must  nevertheless 
observe  that,  in  such  a  country  as  England,  it  is  unsafe  to  advance 
much  faster  than  public  opinion — still  comparatively  sluggish  on 
this  subject — is  likely  to  follow,  and  that  even  under  the  very 
cautiims  and  guarded  scheme  we  advocate,  a  substantial  improve- 
ment nia\  before  long  be  expected.  A'rendy  there  are  many 
efficient  private  and  proprietary  schools  which  satisfy  the  require- 
ments, and  will  gladly  comply  with  the  conditions  herein-before  set 
forth,  per  eiving  them  to  be  in  fact  helpful  to  their  work."  The 
adhesion  of  such  schools  will  tend  to  raise  the  general  level  of 
instruction:  incompetent  teachers  will  by  degrees  vanish  away, 
and  the  legitimate  rivalry  of  the  most  efficient  private  schools 
will  lessen-  any  nsk  there  may  be  of  stagnation  or  monotony  in 
schools  under  public  management.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
argument  for  the  plan  here  proposed  that  while  the  limited 
public  supervision  we  suggest  will,  if  wisely  used,  stimulate 
and  guide  private  effort,  and  secure  for  parents  a  certain 
guarantee  of  efficiency,  it  will  not  trench  upon  any  mans 
freedom,  nor  secure  to  public  schools  a  monopoly  which  might 
be  prejudicial  to  ultimate  progress. 

ApraSfTVcEir-  100.  Tlie  function  of  the  Local  Authority  in  determining, 
TBAL  Oppice.  whether  a  school  is  entitled  to  be  "  recognised  "  for  the  above  pur- 
poses is  a  soniewhat  delicate  one,  and  questions  may  arise  as  to 
whether  the  discretion  we  propose  to  give  has  been  wisely 
exercised.  We  think,  therefore,  that  any  school  complaining 
that  it  ought  to  have,  and  has  not,  been  recognised,  or  is  debarred 
from  any  of  the  privileges  attached  to  recognition,  should  be 
permitted  to  appeal  from  the  Local  Authority  to  the  Central 
Office,  which  should  enquire  into  the  matter,  and  whose  decision 
should  be  final. 


PBBMAVBITT  OB 
TBMPOBABT 


101.  We  have  already  (see  para.  48,  anU)  observed  that 
^'so™m"  ^^^^  ^^y  present  themselves  in  which  a  Local  Authority 
TO  Local  may  find  it  well  to  acquire  an  existing  proprietarv  or  private 
school.  The  school  may,  for  instance,  have  a  good  site  and 
suitable  buildings,  and  the  educational  interests  of  the  place 
may  be  served  by  permanently  securing  it,  with,  perhaps,  a 
part  or  even  the  whole  of  its  staff,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
those  chances  with  which  private  enterprises  are  surrounded. 
Nor  do  w^   see  any  reason  for  forbidding  even  a  temporary 
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arrangement  by  which  a  proprietaiy  school  might  for  a  certain 
period,  and  for  specified  purposes,  be  taken  over  by  a  Local 
Authority.  In  all  such  cases,  however,  the  terms  of  the  purchase 
or  lease  (whichever  be  preferred)  ought,  in  order  to  avert  any 
suspicion  of  sinister  bargains,  to  be  submitted  to  and  approved, 
€tfter  due  consideration,  by  the  Central  Office. 


Special  Provisions  for  Rwral  Districts, 

102.  We  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  advert  only  incidentally  need  for 
to  the  special  problems  wh  ich  the  rural  districts  of  England  present.  T^lS^r, 
These  districts  are  comparatively  thinly  peopled,  and  have  there- 
fore been  left  somewhat  behind  in  the  general  movement  of 
educational  progress  which  ha^  marked  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. They  possess  practically  none  of  those  new  "  higher  grade 
elementary  "  or  "  organised  science  "  schools  which  ha\'e  become 

so  important  in  the  towns.*  The  endowed  grammar  scbo ^Is  whlcn 
are  scattered  here  and  there  over  them  have  in  some  places 
sunk  almost  to  the  level  of  elementary  schools,  and  in  some 
others  have  become  sluggish  and  feeble,  slow  to  adopt  new 
methods  and  introduce  new  subjects,  and  less  able  tlian  they 
were,  before  the  development  of  railway  communication,  to 
sustain  the  competition  of  boarding  schools  at  a  'iistance. 
Moreover,  nearly  all  of  such  proprietary  and  private  schools  as 
have  arisen  in  these  districts  have  relied  upon  boarders,  and  have 
therefore  done  little  to  stimulate  a  local  demand  for  Secondary 
Education. 

There  are  two  classes  of  scholars  for  whom  in  these  rural 
districts  some  provision  appears  to  be  needed.  One  class  con« 
sists  of  the  children  of  farmers,  and  of  the  shopkeepers  and 
professional  men  in  the  small  towns,  the  other  of  the  most  pro- 
mising among  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  seem  likely  to  profit  by  a  higher  kind  ot*  instruc- 
tion than  those  schools,  which  are  of  course  as  a  rule  behind  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  towns,  can  supply. 

103.  Two  methods  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment  as  the   ^J^^jJ"^"^^ 
roost  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  classes  of  children.  schools. 

One  is  the  remodelling  of  the  endowed  schools  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  Much  as  has  been  accomplished  since  1869  by 
schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  recently  in  cer- 
tain counties  by  the  action  of  County  Councils,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  bring  these  schools  into  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day  and  of  their  own  respective  neighbour- 
hoods. Their  curricula  ought  in  many  instances  to  be  revised, 
€Uid  arrangements  made  for  attaching  to  them  board  ini^ -houses 
or  hostels  at  moderate  charges,  so  as  to  enable  the  children  of 
parents  with  limited  incomes  to  resort  freely  to  them.  Efforts 
should  be    made  to  relieve  them   from   the  difficulties  which 


*  SeePartlL,  B.  69. 
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they  SO  often  experience,  owing  either  to  the  insufficiency 
of  endowment  or  to  the  fluctuations  of  income  derived  from 
agricultural  land.  In  some  instances  it  would  no  doubt  be 
desirable,  wdth  a  view  to  a  larger  supply  of  day  scholars,  to 
shift  such  schools  from  places  comparatively  difficult  of  access, 
owing  to  the  want  of  railway  facilities,  to  small  towns  situate 
at  the  convergence  of  lines  of  railway  ;  and  althcugh  the  local 
resistance  likely  to  be  encountered  in  such  instances  may  oppose 
formidable  obstacles  even  to  the  efforts  of  a  representative  Local 
Authority,  those  obstacles  may  be  lessened  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  funds  which  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  that 
Authority,  and  by  the  offer  of  scholarbhips  or  exhibitions  to  the 
place  wherefrom  the  endowed  school  is  transferred. 

104.  The  other  method  is  to  establish,  in  a  certain  number  of 
rural  elementary  schools,  a  secondary  department  or  group  of 
classes,  in  which  the  higher  subjects  may  be  taught  to  diy  scholars 
from  the  surrounding  district.  The  schools  to  be  selected  for  this 
purpose  ought,  speaking  generally,  to  be  in  large  villages  or 
small  towns,  and  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  situate  on  a  line  of 
railway,  so  as  to  give  them  tlie  greatest  possible  chance  of  a  good 
supply  of  day  scholars  from  a  distance.  Wherever  a  Local 
Authority  for  Secondary  [Education  established  such  a  department, 
it  would  of  course  have  to  make  arrangements  with  the  school 
board,  or  school  managers,  controlling  the  elementary  school,  for 
a  joint  administration  of  the  school  so  as  to  secure  the  proper 
working  both  of  its  elementary  and  its  advanced  classes  ;  and 
in  caae  any  difficulty, were  found  in  arriving  at  an  adjustment  of 
the  wishes  of  these  respective  bodies,  the  Central  Office  would 
have  the  power  of  settling  the  points  in  difference,  which  it  could 
do  all  the  better  because  it  will  be  familiar  with  the  needs  both 
of  elementary  and  of  secondary  schoDls.  The  plan  we  suggest 
is  not  altogether  new  in  England,  because  the  Higher  Grade 
Elementary  schools  in  English  towns  are  both  elementary  and 
secondary.  It  is,  moreover,  recommended  by  the  experience  of 
a  large  niral  area  in  Scotland,  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and 
Moray,  where  a  sum  of  money  bequeathed  in  last  century,  has 
for  many  years  past  been  employed  with  excellent  results  in 
providing  Secondary  Education  in  the  parish  schools,*  i'  creasing 
their  efficiency  as  places  of  elementary  instruction,  while  enabling 
them  to  bring  forward  to  the  univei'sities  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  capable  scholars. 

105.  How  far  in  any  given  district  both  of  the  above  methods 
will  require  to  be  employed  must  of  course  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  district,  and  upon  the  number  and  local  distri- 
bution of  its  endowed  schools.  In  some  districts  these  schools 
may  be  so  few,  or  so  poor,  or  so  ill-placed,  as  to  make  it  proper 
for  the  Local  Authority  for   Secondary  Education   to  set   up 


*  See  the  interesting  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kerr  (Q.  15,330>42),  and  Memorandam» 
Vol.  v.,  p.  506,  on  the  working  of  the  Dick  Beqnest. 
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new  schools,  in  carefully  chosen  spots,  to  provide  secondary 
instruction  for  day  scholars  and  for  boarders  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Moreover,  Local  Authorities  will  probably  find  it 
well  to  aid  both  the  minor  endowed  schools  and  the  secondary 
departments  or  classes  to  be  attached  to  elementary  schools,  not 
only  by  money  grants  but  in  many  cases  also  by  providing 
visiting  teachers,  who  may  give  instruction  in  those  special 
subjects  for  which  the  resources  of  the  schools  do  not  enable  a 
resident  teacher  to  be  provided. 

106.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  make  due 
provision  for  technical  instruction,  including  subjects  connected 
with  practical  agriculture,  in  the  schools  or  departments  above 
mentioned,  or  in  such  of  them  as  it  may  select  for  the  purpose. 

But  in  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  distinctive  characters  of  difierent  schools,  and  to 
guard  against  the  excessive  and  too  early  development  of  special 
branches  of  practical  instruction,  to  the  injury  of  the  general 
training  of  the  faculties  by  literary  and  scientific  studies. 

107.  In  order  to  enable  promising  children  from  the  elementary  Scholarships. 
schools  of  a  district  to  obtain  secondary  insi  ruction  in  the  schools 

or  departments  above  mentioned,  the  Local  Authority  will  of 
course  establish  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of 
such  children.  We  shall  presently  indicate  the  principles  upon 
which  this  may  be  best  done.     {See  para.  116,  post) 

108.  Some  difficulty  will  no  doubt  arise  in   making  >idequate   co-toucatiow 
provision  for  the  secondary  instruction  of  girls  in  rural  districts,        gibls. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  number  of  pupils  to 

bo  looked  for,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify,  the  creation  of  a 
separate  girls'  department  either  in  an  existing  endowed  school 
or  in  a  secondary  department  to  be  attached  to  an  elementary 
school.  In  these  cases  we  think  that  the  same  school  or  depart- 
ment ought  to  receive  both  girls  and  boys,  and  the  evidence  we 
have  received  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  may  safely  and 
properly  be  done.*  We  conceive  that  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  community  require  equal  provision  to  be  made  for  both 
sexes^  and  although  some  care  may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  requisite  arrangements,  e^^pecially  at  starting,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  objections  to  a  system  of  co- education  are  slighter 
than  those  which  would  apply  either  to  feeble  separate  dej)art- 
ments  or  to  a  neglect  of  the  needs  of  girls  in  cases  where  their 
number  miglit  be  comparatively  small. 

109.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  plan  we  suggest  ^^^"^25^" 
for  meeting:  existing  deficiencies  in  rural  areas  is  somewhat   Rboommbnda- 
tentative  in  its  character,  and  that  it  may  not  at  once  bear  all  the 
fruit  to  be  ultimately  derived  from  it.    The  demand  for  the  higher 
kinds  of  instruction  is  unfortunately  not  very  brisk  in  many  of 
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*  See  Part  II.,  8.  90,  «nd  Part  III.,  se.  61-63. 
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the  agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  of  the  country,  while  the 
financial  resources  available  are  comparatively  scanty.  There  is, 
however,  some  reason  to  hope — ^and  the  example  of  the  Scotch 
counties  above  referred  to  goes  to  justify  this  hope — ^that  the 
provision  of  a  supply  will  in  time  quicken  the  demand,  and 
that  the  level  of  elementary  education,  which  has  already  risen 
in  our  rural  districts,  will  rise  still  further  when  Secondary 
Education  becomes  more  accessible,  and  is  perceived  to  have  a 
more  direcb  bearing  upon  practical  life  than  the  agricultural 
classes  have  as  yet  realised.  In  the  present  lamentable  depres- 
sion of  our  oldest  and  greatest  industry,  every  means  that  can 
be  taken  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  and  enlarg3  the  horizon  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  resorted  to. 


UmnrsowBD 

Public 

Schools. 


Local  Governing  Bodies  of  Schools. 

schoom^rb-  ^^^'  Croveming  bodies  of  endowed  schools  should  continue,  as 
PBBSBirTATioB  hcretoforc,  to  be  constituted  or  modified  by  scheme.      The  Local 

AijTHOBnT.  Authority  within  whose  jurisdiction  a  school  lies,  and  any  Local 
Authority  giving  aid  to  a  school,  should  be  entitled  to  appoint 
one  or  more  persons  to  be  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
school.  The  right  which  the  county  councils  have  exercised  of 
making  such  appointments  in  the  case  of  schools  to  wldch  they 
grant  money  will  naturally  pass  to  the  new  Local  Authorities. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  even  the  non-local 
schools,  otherwise  exempt  from  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  might  not  usefully  be  connected  with  them  by 
such  a  limited  right  of  nomination. 

111.  In  the  case  of  schools  or  institutions  not  endowed  but 
maintained  out  of  public  funds,  and  either  established  or  taken 
over  by  a  Local  Authority,  the  constitution  of  the  managing 
body  should  be  included  in  the  scheme  or  schemes  which  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Authority  to  prepare  and  to  report  to 
the  Central  Office.  We  have  already  (para.  55)  recognised  the 
advantage  of  giving  a  greater  element  of  permanence  and 
stability  to  these  institutions  and  their  managers  than  some  of 
them  now  enjoy,  and  have  suggested  a  special  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  that  object  might  be  attained  without  undue  delay  or 
loss  of  elasticity.  But,  whatever  maj;-  be  the  method  adopted, 
schemes  for  such  schools  or  institutions  should,  as  a  rule,  provide 
that  at  least  a  majority  of  the  managers  should  be  nominated  by 
Local  Authorities,  including  of  course  the  Local  Authority  for 
Secondary  Education.  Any  Local  Authority,  moreover,  which 
gives  aid  to  the  school,  and  is  not  already  represented  on  the 
managing  body,  should  be  entitled  to  nominate  one  or  more  of 
the  managers. 

^elbction  of"       1^2.  In  every  case  where  a  school,  whether  endowed  or  not, 
woMBir,       ig  designed  partly  or  wholly  for  the  education  of  girls,  due  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  scheme   for  choosing  women  to  be 
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governors  or  managers.  The  proportion  of  women  so  chosen 
must  vaiy  aceording  to  circumstances,  but  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  placed  in  the  way  of  the  constitution  of  a  body 
composed  mainly,  or  even  exclusively,  of  women. 

113.  Governing  bodies  and  managers  of  endowed  and  other  submission  op 
public  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Local  Authority  should    ^*^c^'  ^^ 
be  required  to  submit  annually  to   the    Local    Authority  the    -^^^nosixY. 
accounts  of  their  schools,  to  be  audited  and  verified  in  the  manner 
required  by  the  Local  Authority,  which  should  further  have  the 

power  to  have  them  produced  at  any  other  time,  if  required. 
The  accounts  should  show,  amongst  other  things,  the  salary 
paid  to  each  teacher  employed  in  the  school. 

114.  Subject  to  any  general  rules  that  may  be  made  by  the  tq^*^^*  ?' 
Local  Authority,  we  recommend  that  the  governing  body  or  is&  bodies. 
ma|iagers  should  be  entrusted  with  the  general  administration 

of  the  school,  and  with  the  exercise  of  such  supervision  over  the 
management,  teaching,  and  curriculum,  including  the  fixing  of 
the  fees  paid  by  the  scholars,  as  is  now  usually  conferred  on 
governing  bodies  by  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
But  these  powers  will,  of  course,  be  exercised  only  within  the 
limits  assigned  by  the  scheme. 

115.  The  relation  of  the  governing  body  of  a  school  to  the  head  5'®^  ^^  ^^^^ 

.        f  ..  i»»iT  i»»  I     abachbb  to  sit 

teacher  on  questions  of  mtemal  management  is  m  many  respects  ox  gotbrnivo 
more  one  of  co-operation  than  of  employer  and  employed  ;  and  ^^^' 

the  success  of  the  school  depends  so  much  on  their  harmony  of 
aim  and  action  that  it  appears  to  us  essential  to  secure  that  they 
should  be  brought  together  as  closely  as  their  respective  duties 
will  permit.  Governing  bodies  are  too  apt  to  call  in  the  master 
or  mistress  when  they  are  already  half-pledged  to  a  conclusion ; 
while  the  teacher  is  often  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  to  carry 
out,  or  even  to  criticise,  decisions  of  the  governing  body  without 
knowing  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  based.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  head  master  or  mistress  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  the 
position  of  an  ordinary  governor,  and  might  often  be  more 
embarrassed  than  helped  by  being  treated  as  such.  We  recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  every  head  teacher  of  a  public  secondary 
school  shall  be  entitled  to  sit,  but  not  to  vote,  on  the  governing 
body  of  his  or  her  school,  except  when  the  governing  body  may 
for  special  reasons  think  his  or  her  presence  inexpedient. 


Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

116.  We    have    next    to  consider   the   means  whereby   the  ^/I^^ommbn- 
children  of  the  less  well-to-do  classes  of  our  population  may  be      datioxs.  * 
enabled  to  obtain  such  Secondary  Education  as  may  be  suitable 
and  needful  for  them.    As  we  have  not  recommended  that  Secon- 
dary Education  shall   be   provided   free  of  cost  to  the  whole 
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community,  we  deem  it  all  the  more  needful  that  ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  every  Local  Authority  for  enabling 
selected  children  of  the  poorer  parents  to  climb  the  educationid 
ladder.  Thus,  for  example,  the  promising  child  of  an  artisan  or 
small  tradesman  should  have  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  at 
the  age  of  11  or  12  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
and  so  prolonging  his  education,  the  cost  of  which  prolongation 
might  fairly  be  borne  wholly  or  to  a  large  extent  by  endow- 
ments or  other  public  funds.  Again,  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional 
ability,  whether  belonging  to  the  wage-earning  class  or  to  the 
poorer  families  of  the  middle  class,  might  be  enabled  by  public 
aid  to  proceed  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  from  secondarj'^  schools  to 
the  universities  or  to  other  places  of  higher  literary,  scientific,  or 
technical  education.  The  assistance  we  here  contemplate  should 
be  given  by  means  of  a  carefully  graduated  system  of  scholar- 
ships (including  in  that  term  exhibitions),  varying  in  value,  in 
the  age  at  which  they  are  awarded,  and  in  the  class  of  school  or 
institution  at  which  they  are  tenable. 

117.  Scholarships  tenable  at  a  secondary  school  should  be  of  one 
or  more  of  tlie  following  kinds,  the  kind  to  be  determined, 
where  the  scholarships  are  founded  by  the  Local  Authority,  at 
the  discretion  of  that  authority : — 

(i.)  Some  should  be  open  to  children  being  educated  in  the 
ordinary  "  standards  "  of  public  elementary  schools  within 
the  local  area ; 

(ii.)  Others  should  be  awarded  to  children  who  are  receiving 
their  education  at  a  (so-called )  higher  grade  elementary 
school,  or  a  secondary  school  (whether  public  or  private) 
of  a  less  advanced  tj^e  than  the  school  at  which  the 
scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  ; 

(iii.)  Others  again  might  be  open  to  all  children  attending 
any  schools  within  the  area  of  the  Local  Authority,  or 
whose  parents  reside  or  are  employed  within  the  area ; 

(iv.)  In  some  localities  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  have 
scholarships  open  to  all  children  free  from  any  re- 
strictions as  to  school  or  residence,  but  subject  to 
suitable  conditions  as  to  age  and  the  means  of  the 
parents. 

118.  Provision  should  everj^ where  be  made  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  and  where  the  same  scholarships  are  open  to  both  sexes,  care 
should  be  taken  that  a  fair  proportion,  with  regard  both  to  the 
number  of  candidates  and  the  comjtarative  excellence  of  their 
work,  is  awarded  to  each  sox. 

EiouLATioKB       119.  It  will  be  found  desirable  in  many  places,  for  the  purpose  of 

scHOLABSHiPfl  establishing  a  proper  connexion  and  correlation  between  schools 

^"otwuLJb    of  different  grades,  to  attach  certain  of  these  scholarships  to 

BcHooM.      particular  schools,  ba  is  often  done   in   the  case  of  existing 

endowments.      Where  this  attachment  is  made  to  a  public 
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elementary  school,  we  think  that  the  scholarship  should  be 
awarded  either  by  competitive  examinations  held  at  Uie  school,  or, 
where  this  is  considered  undesirable  on  account  of  the  tender  age 
of  the  children,  or  for  other  reasons,  upon  the  joint  recommen- 
dation 'of  the  headmaster,  and  of  the  school  board  or  school 
managers,  to  the  scholars  whose  record  of  work  is  best  for  a 
series  of  school  years  or  quarters,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two 
methods.  Where  scholarships  are  attached  to  a  secondary  school, 
they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  awarded  by  a  competitive  examination 
to  be  held  at  that  school.  Where  scholai*ships  are  not  attached 
to  particular  schools,  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  awarded  by 
competitive  examinations,  to  be  held  at  prescribed  times  and  at 
convenient  centres,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Authority. 
We  desire,  however,  to  add  that,  with  respect  to  competitive 
examinations  generally,  we  consider  they  should  be  restricted 
as  far  as  possible  to  scholars  above  the  nge  of  1 2,  and  that  the 
examination,  if  at  all  applied  below  that  age,  should  be  of  a 
very  simple  character.  Even  where  the  scholarship  examination 
is  held  for  children|of  a  more  advanced  age,  it  should,  we  consider, 
be  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects,  siiould  include  a 
considerable  amount  of  vivd  voce  questioning^,  and  should  be 
directed  principally  to  ascertaining  the  general  intelUgence  of 
the  candidates,  rather  than  the  extent  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge. The  importance,  however,  of  insisting  on  these  conditions, 
especially  the  two  former,  will  tend  to  dimin  sh  as  the  ages  of 
the  candidates  increase,  and  if  any  rules  can  be  framed  under 
which  weight  could  be  given  to  the  health  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  candidates  sufficient  to  avert  the  danger,  now 
sometimes  felt,  of  unduly  pressing  children  forward  and 
developing  their  brains  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies,  the  effect 
of  such  rules  might  be  very  salutary.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  this  excellent  object  could  be  attained,  as  has  some- 
times been  suggested,  by  allowing  marks  for  proficiency  in 
games,  for  that  would  induce  another  and  not  less  mischievous 
kind  of  overpressure. 

120.  As  regards  value,  we  think  that  scholarships  may  well  -^^^^  ^* 
be  of  several  different  kinds,  viz. :  (a)  those  which  cover  the 
cost  only  of  instruction,  with  or  without  travelling  expenses  j 
(6)  those  which  cover  the  necessary  cost  of  board  and  lodsfing, 
as  well  as  of  instruction ;  and  (c)  those  which  consist  of  an 
annual  payment  of  a  fixed  amount,  either  exclusive  or  inclusive  I 
of  free  bocuxling.  Special  judgment  and  caution  will  of  course  I 
be  required  in  awarding  those  of  the  two  latter  classes.                                                  | 

121.  In  framing  regulations  for  scholarships,  provision  should,  ^^Smm  \ 
as  a  rule,  be  made  for  augmenting  the  value  of  a  scholarship,       Valub. 
(a)  according  to  the  age  of  the  holder,  or  (6)  according  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  scholar.     It  will  be  usually  found 
demrable  to  reserve  power,  either  to  the  Local  Authority  or  to  the 
governing  body  of  a  school,  to  take  both  these  elements  into 
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its  consideration,  and  thus  adapt  its  assistance  to  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  candidate. 

122.  In  many  instances  the  governing  body  of  a  school  will,  of 
its  own  motion  and  out  of  its  own  funds,  provide  a  certain  number 
of  free  places  for  scholars,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
grant  they  receive.  Where  it  has  not  done  so,  and  where  the 
Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education  bestows  an  annual 
grant  upon  the  school,  that  Authority  may  often  find  it  proper 
to  require  the  governing  body  to  provide  such  places. 

m 

123.  In  order  to  avoid  any  abuse  of  this  scholarship  system,  we 
think  that  no  scholarship  founded  by  a  Local  Authority  out  of  its 
own  funds  and  intended  for  the  children  of  poorer  parents  should 
be  tenable  by  a  scholar,  if  the  administering  authority  (whether 
the  Local  Authority  or  the  governing  body  of  a  school)  are 
not  satisfied  that  the  circumstances  of  his  or  her  parents  are 
such  as  to  make  him  or  her  a  proper  object  of  pecuniary  aid. 
Different  tests  of  pecuniaiy  circumstances  should  be  applied  for 
different  classes  of  scholarships.  Thus,  e.g.,  free  education  in  a 
third  grade  secondary  day  school  may  be  somewhat  freely  given 
to  children  of  the  wage-earning  class,  or  to  those  belonging  to 
families  of  equally  restricted  means ;  whereas  a  higher  line,  such 
perhaps,  as  that  now  drawn  for  abatements  of  income  tax  at 
incomes  of  500L  a  year,  may  fairly  be  drawn,  if  the  Local 
Authority  approve,  in  the  case  of  candidates  seeking  aid  from 
public  sources  to  enable  them  to  attend  some  place  of  higher 
education. 

PowBB  o»  124.  It  will  be  clear  from  what  we  have  already  said,  that  in  our 

Authority  to  opinion  each  Local  Authority,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
iuiSstbSioS'  should  within  its  own  area  be  the  judge  of  what  is  required  in  the 
*^pS^holS"  ^^y  ^^  scholarships,  both  as  regards  number  and  value  and  as 
SHIPS.        regards  place  and  conditions  of  tenure.    This  principle  will  apply 
not  only  to  scholarships  recently  founded  out  of  endowments  or 
other  public  funds,  but  at  least  to  some  extent  also  to  those  of 
older  foundation  attached  to  endowed  schools  (other  than  non- 
local schools)  within  tlie  area.     These  latter  may  often  usefully 
be  modified  to  suit  the  varied  circumstances  of  the  district,  but 
in  their  case  it  will  be  desirable  to  consult  the  governing  body 
of  the  school,  and  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Central 
Office  to  the  modifying  scheme. 

SfS^BRl?^       ^25.  Admitting  this  general  principle  of  local  autonomy,  it  will 

TioiT  bxtwbbn  nevertheless  often  be  wise  or  even  needful  for  neighbouring  Local 

couiTTT       Authorities  to  agree  on  some  uniformity  of  action  in  respect  of 

*^""^^*'"'      scholarships  which  affect  schools  situate,  or  classes  of  persons 

resident,  in  districts  with  which  both  authorities  are  concerned. 

Most  county  boroughs    form    natural  educational   centres  for 

the    surrounding    suburban    and    rural    districts,    which   are 

often  included  for  purposes  of  municipal  government   in   the 

adjoining  administrative  counties.     Wherever  this  is  the  case. 
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it  will  be  highly  desirable  to  form  a  joiDt  committee  of 
members  of  each  Local  Authority  concerned  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  enabUng  the  children  from  the  neighbouring  districts 
to  hold  scholarships  at  the  nearest  school  of  suitable  character 
and  grade,  in  consideration  either  of  a  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  by  the  authority  of  the  district 
benefited  or  through  some  other  equitable  financial  adjust- 
ment. Where  the  members  of  a  joint  committee  cannot  agree 
on  the  exact  terms,  they  should  refer  the  matter,  to  the 
decision  of  the  Central  Office^  and  that  Office  should  also  have 
power  (as  we  have  recommended  above,  p.  263)  to  require  a 
reluctant  Local  Authority  to  co-operate  with  its  neighbours  for 
such  purposes  as  we  have  here  indicated. 

126.  It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  that  there  are  many 
scholarships  of  considerable  value  belonging  to  existing  founda- 
tions, especially  those  of  a  non-locnl  character,  which  are  legaUy 
open  to  children  of  all  classea  Some  complaint  has  been  made 
that  the  holders  of  these  scholarships,  having  ceased  to  be-  deemed 
as  they  once  were,  socially  inferior  to  their  schoolfellows,  are 
now,  to  a  large  extent  drawn  from  the  children  of  well-to-do 
parents,  whose  superior  means  have  enabled  them,  by  a  special 
course  of  training  at  an  expensive  preparatory  school,  to  secure 
the  scholarship  over  the  heads  of  their  less  fortunately  situated 
competitors.*  We  consider  this  practice,  which  tends  to  become 
more  and  more  common,  ought  to  be  checked  in  the  interests  of 
public  economy.  But  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  either  fair  or 
wise  to  exclude  altogether  the  children  of  well-to-do,  or  even 
of  wealthy,  parents  from  the  laudable  ambition  of  winning  the 
distinction  conferred  by  a  scholaiship,  or  from  the  right  of 
sharing,  together  with  other  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
superior  educational  advantages  often  attaching  to  its  possession. 
There  are  also,  as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,!  grave  olgec- 
tions  to  the  present  system  on  the  ground  of  the  unhealthy 
competition  it  induces,  and  the  disadvantages  it  imposes  on  the 
smaller  and  poorer  schools.  We  therefore  recommend  that  these 
scholarships  should  continue  to  be  legally  open  to  all  clashes,  but 
shoidd  be  restricted  to  a  comparatively  low  value,  the  governing 
body  of  the  school  being  entrusted  with  a  discretion  to  augment 
their  value  in  the  case  of  any  individual  scholar,  if  they  should 
consider  that  such  augmentntion  is  required  by  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  his  or  her  parents.^:  We  moreover  consider 
that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  individual  schools 
earrying  out  such  a  reform  by  themselves,  it  should  be  required 
by  a  general  statutory  enactment 


♦  See  p.  173. 

t  See  pp.  178-4. 

X  Similar  complaints  are  widely  made  as  to  the  receipt  of  scholarship  stipends  at 
the  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which,  though  it  indirectly  affects  secondary  schools,  seems  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  oar  recommendations. 
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JEacamincUions. 

^BHou^BMr"      ^^*^-  Passing  ^  ^^^  means  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  secon* 

i^TK  BUT  KOT   dafv  schools,  we  think  tliat  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  sruard 

ExAxiiTATxovB.  agRiust  excessivc  multiphcation  and  overlapping  of  examinations, 

whether  of  schools  or  of  individual  scholars,  as  tending  to  undue 
pressure  and  the  disorganisation  of  the  regular  teaching  work. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  and  undesirable,  if  not  impracticable, 
having  regard  to  the  existence  of  so  many  efficient  and  suitable 
agencies  for  examination,  and  of  the  very  various  needs  of  the 
different  classes  of  schools,  for  a  central  authority  to  conduct  or 
prescribe  in  detail  any  uniform  system,  e'ther  of  periodical 
examiuations  of  schools  to  be  conducted  from  year  to  year,  or 
of  leaving  exjuninations  of  scholars  analogous  to  the  abiturienten 
examen  of  Germany.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  the 
Central  Office,  assisted  by  the  Educational  Council,  should  from 
time  to  time  frame  general  regulations  .-is  to  the  times,  character, 
and  necessary  conditions  of  the  examinations  to  be  held  at  the 
schools  of  different  grades,  and  as  to  the  examining  bodies 
which,  in  addition  to  those  instituted  by  the  universities,  should 
be  recognised  as  competent  or  suitable  to  conduct  the  exami- 
nation of  such  schools.*  Subject  to  these  general  regulations^ 
which  should  be  of  a  wide  and  elastic  character,  and  not 
necessarily  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  schools,  the  local  governing 
body  of  each  school  should  have  a  free  hand  to  choose  the  par- 
ticular examining  body,  and  to  direct  the  course  of  the  particular 
examination. 


Local 

AVTHOBITT 
SHOULD  HATB 
EXAKIITATIOir 

Bjsfobts  SVB- 

XITTED  TO  IT. 


ObvtkalOwicb 

bhovld  fbo- 
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TIOB  OB. 

ExAxnrnro 
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128.  The  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education  should  have 
no  direct  powers  of  interference  with  the  examination,  as  distinct 
from  the  inspection,  of  such  schools  as  are  governed  by  scheme 
and  not  under  its  immediate  management  or  control.  But>  as 
that  Authority  will  be  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  school^  it  should  be  entitled  to  require  the 
examiners'  report  to  be  annually  submitted  to  it,  and  be 
further  entitled  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Central  Office  to 
any  cases  of  breach  of  any  provisions  of  the  scheme  (if  the 
school  is  under  a  scheme\  or  of  the  regulations  made  by  the 
Central  Office,  so  as  1o  ensure  these  being  complied  with,  if 
the  school  is  to  continue  to  receive  aid  out  of  Parliamentary 
grants.  It  should  have  a  similar  right  in  the  case  of  private 
schools  within  the  area,  recognised  or  claiming  recognition. 

129.  The  Central  Office,  aided  by  the  Council,  should,  more- 
over, both  in  framing   its  regulations,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its 

*  As  instances  of  matters  which  regulations  might  deal  with,  we  may  observe 
that  thej  might  prescribe  that  the  school  should  be  every  year  (or  every  two  years) 
examined  as  a  whole ;  that  the  examination  should  include  both  oral  and  paper 
work ;  that  the  school  should  be  reported  upon  by  classes ;  that  the  middle  and 
lower  (as  well  as  the  upper)  forms  should  be  tested  in  some  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
curriculam ;  and  that,  without  its  being  necessary  to  test  every  subject,  foir 
examples  of  the  whole  curriculum  should  be  taken. 
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general  'doty  of  supervision,  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
bring  the]  examination  certificates  granted  by  the  University 
Board  and  any  other  examining  bodies  into  correlation  with  each 
other,  and  make  them  interchangeable.  One  of  the  principal 
objects  in  thus  systematising  and  grading  the  various  certifi- 
cates, would  be  to  make  them  available  as  leaving  certificates 
for  scholars  of  different  ages  and  standards  of  attainment.  We 
farther  consider,  that  leaving  certificates  of  the  grade  suitable 
to  the  office  to  be  filled  should  be  accepted  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  as  discharging  the  candidate  holding  them  from 
such  parts  of  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  Commissioners 
as  are  covered  by  those  certificates.  Such  certificates  might  ' 
also  well  be  accepted  by  the  various  professional  examining 
bodies,  as  covering  the  preliminary  and  general  portions  of  their 
examinations. 

130.  Although  we  do  not  desire  even  to  appear  to  prescribe  ^''^^v^^' 
any  particular  method  of  conducting  examinations,  which,  as  we  Bxi.ia»ATiow. 
have  already  indicated,  must  vary  greatly    in  different  caaes, 

yet  we  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  emphasising  our  view 
that  vivd  voce  questioning  should  always,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  form  part  of  any  examination  intended  to  test  the 
general  intelligence  and  readiness  of  the  pupils,  and  especially 
of  the  younger  pupils,  who  are  often  unable  to  do  themselves 
justice  on  paper,  and  whom  it  is  not  desirable  to  train  for  paper 
examinations. 

hiapection  of  Schools. 

131.  The  inspection  of  secondary  schools,  as  distinct  from  the   AppoiwTMurT 
examination  of  their  scholars  («cepp.  59, 163), should,  as  we  have  ^^^'novsai^^' 
recommended  above,  be  conducted  by  competent  persons  appointed     inspectors. 
by  the  Local  Authority  and   approved  by  the  Central  Office, 

which  Office  should  also  have  power  to  make  general  regulations  as 
to  inspection.  In  selecting  persons  for  these  posts,  great  weight 
ought  to  be  given  to  previous  experience  in  teaching  ;  and  duly 
qualified  women  should  be  chosen  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
sufficient  work  for  them.  The  appointment  of  such  inspectors 
should,  we  think,  be  made  independent  of  any  limit  of  age.  This 
rule,  which  is  contrary  to  the  present  practice  of  the  Education 
Department,  would  often  enable  the  Local  Authority  to  secure 
a  man  of  greater  educational  experience  than  can  be  done  under 
the  prei?ent  system.  The  Local  Authority  should  have  power  to 
appoint  a  separate  inspector  to  conduct  the  sanitary  inspection 
if  they  prefer  so  to  do. 

132.  The  inspector  (or  inspectors)  so  appointed  should  visit  the     iSiv^nSw^' ' 
buildings,  schoolrooms,  cuid  playgrounds,  examine  their  sanitary 
appliances  and  means  of  ventilation,  and  see  that  they  conform 
sufficiently    to  the   ordinary  requirements  of  health  cuid   the 

B     88429.  JJ 
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sanitary  regulations  of  the  Central  Office,  with  special  regard 
to  the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  placed,  and  to  the  different 
needs  of  town  and  country.  This  sanitary  inspection  should 
extend  to  non-local  schools  situate  within  the  area  of  the  Local 
Authority  appointing  the  inspector  hs  well  as  to  local  schools, 
and  to  proprietary  and  private  as  well  as  to  endowed  schools. 


ADMnnSTBA- 
TITS  AND 

Educational 
isspbction. 


133.  In  the  case  of  public  endowed  schools  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Local  Authority  and  of  any  other  schools 
asking  to  be  recognised,  or  in  fact  recognised,  by  that  authority 
(see  para.  95  ante),  there  should  be  a  further  inspection  into 
the  aduiinistration  and  educational  eflSciency  of  the  school. 
Where  there  is  a  scheme,  the  inspector  should  see  that  its 
various  requirements  as  to  the  constitution  and  meetings  of  the 
governing  body,  the  keeping  of  accounts,  scholarships,  examina- 
tions, &c.,  have  been  duly  complied  with.  He  should  also  in  all 
cases  require  the  production  of  the  school  time  table,  and  see 
that  it  sufficiently  provides  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
the  cumcuium  as  presented  by  the  scheme.  He  should  satisfy 
himself  that  the  teaching  staff  of  the  school  is  sufficient  both 
in  number  and  attainments  for  the  work  that  it  claims  to  do, 
and  that  the  equipment  and  apparatus  are  suitable  and  sufficient. 
It  would  further  be  desirable  that  he  should  also  be  present  at  the 
teaching  of,  at  any  rate,  the  principal  classes,  so  as  to  form  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  practical  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  course  of  instruction 
given.  But  in  view  of  the  disquiet  which  a  general  enforcement 
of  such  a  rule  might  at  first  excite,  we  are  not  prepared  to  ay 
that  this  should  be  deemed  essential. 


Rbpobts  of 

IlTBFBCTOSS. 


134.  The  inspector  will,  of  course,  report  the  result  of  his  visits 
to  the  Local  Authority  for  Secondary  Education  (see  para.  60). 
His  report  should  always  be  communicated  to  the  governing  or 
managing  body,  or  to  the  proprietors  or  proprietor  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  school,  but  should  otherwise  be  regarded  as  confi- 
dential, except  so  far  as  the  Local  Authority  think  it  desirable  to 
publish  it  or  any  part  of  it.  Where  the  report  discloses  any 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  school,  the  Local  Authority  will  have 
the  duty  of  requiring  these  to  be  remedied,  if  the  school  is  under 
its  management  or  control,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  an  endowed 
school,  the  scheme  empowers  it  to  do  so.  And,  in  the  case  ot 
default,  it  will  be  entitled  to  refuse  aid  or  recognition  to  the 
school,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  governors  or  proprietors  of  the 
school  to  appeal  to  the  Central  Office. 


iirmcTioir  ^^^'  ^®  ^^  ^^^  think  that  the  resources  of  particular  schools, 
TO  BB  BOBSB  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  burdened  by  the  payment 
APPOI5TIKO  of  any  fee  for  the  inspection  to  which  they  may  be  required, 
either  by  law  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  or  recognition. 


Ihspbctor. 
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to  submit ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  the  expenses  of 
such  inspection  should  be  borne  by  the  funds  of  the  authority 
whose  duty  it  in  to  appoint  the  inspector. 


IV. — Financial  Arrangements. 

136.  To  estimate  the  probable  cost  of  the  system  of  secondary 
education  which  we  have  recommended,  and  the  capacity  of 
existing  sources  of  revenue  to  cover  that  cost,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  branches  of 
our  task.  The  extent  to  which  public  opinion  will  encourage 
the  Local  Authorities  we  have  recommended  to  establish  new 
schools,  or  to  develope  those  which  exist,  and  the  amount  of 
popular  support  they  will  receive  if  they  show  themselves 
forward  in  this  work,  cannot  be  conjectured  beforehand,  and 
will  doubtless  differ  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
So  will  the  scale  of  expenditure  which  those  Local  Authorities 
may  be  disposed  to  adopt.  So  will  the  readiness  of  parents  to 
pay  a  fair  price  for  the  instruction  provided,  and  thereby  to 
increase  that  part  of  the  school  revenue  which  fees  may  be 
expected  to  supply.  The  possibility  of  turning  endowments  to 
better  account,  the  prospect  of  making  the  various  sums  which 
are  derived  from  the  national  exchequer  go  further  than  they  do 
as  now  administered,  tlie  disposition  of  localities  to  rate  them- 
selves, are  all  of  them  matters  more  or  less  conjectural  in  any 
given  district  of  the  country,  and  slill  less  capable  of  definite 
prediction  as  regards  the  whole  country.  We  cannot  therefore 
undertake  to  establish  an  exact  balance  between  probable  income 
and  probable  expenditure.  The  most  we  can  attempt  is  to 
present  a  view  of  the  several  funds  now  available,  and  to  point 
out  in  what  ways  they  may  best  be  used  so  as  to  enable 
administration  to  be  both  economical  and  efficient. 

Income  may  be  drawn  from  five  different  sources,  viz. :  (1) 
endowments,  (2)  the  grant  under  the  Customs  and  ISxcise  Act  of 
1890,  (3)  local  rates,  (4)  fees  paid  by  pupils,  and  (5)  parlia- 
mentary grants. 


SOURCSB  OW 

IVCOXB 
AVAILABLK 


Endowments, 

137.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  endowments  now  applicable 
for  Secondary  Education  in  England,  and  known  to  be  subject  to 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  is  about  735,000i.  gross),  omittmg 
the  value  of  sites  and  buildings,  which  of  course  bring  the 
total  to  a  much  higher  figure.  That  of  endowments  now 
applied  to  elementary  education,  but  at  least  a  part  of  which, 
might  well  be  applied  to  secondary,  is,  roughly  speaking,  about 
100,000^.  Were  these  endowments  thrown  into  one  fund  they 
would  provide  between  7d.  and  Sd.  per  head  for  each  inhabitant 
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of  England  (Census  of  1891).    It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables 
given  in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  438-441  post)  that  in  Lancashire, 
with  a  population  of  3,926,760,  the  income  from  endowments 
applied  to  educHtion  is  only  38,1582. ;  in  the  West  Riding,  with 
a  population   of  2,439,895,  it   is   68,1692. ;  in  Norfolk,  with  a 
population  of  454,516,  it  is   12,7802. ;  and   in   Devon,  with   a 
population  of  631,808,  it  is  17,4322.     The  distribution  of  endow- 
ments over  the  country  is  very  unequal  (see  Tables,  ^6.),  and  the 
endowments  existing  in  eacii  county  and  county  borough  are, 
in   many  cases,   altogether  out  of  proportion  to    its   popula- 
tion and  its  educational  needs.     This    is    especially  the  case 
with    regard   to   the    newer  populous  manufacturing,   mining, 
or  commercial  towns.     Liverpool,  for  instance,  has  only  3862. 
per  annum  of  educational  endowments  (excluding  the  value 
of    school    buildings).     Birkenhead,    Uanley,    South     Shields, 
Middlesbrough,  and  Barrow  have  none,  while  some  very  largo 
endowments  are  to  be  found  in  small  towns  or  villages.     To 
attempt  to  redistribute  endowments  by  taking  from  the  well- 
endov^ed  counties  or  boroughs  what  they  can  spare  in  order 
to  bestow   the  surplus  upon  the  poorer  areas,  however  proper 
it    may   appear   to   the   eye   of  theoretical   reformers,    is,    we 
fear,   so    repugnant    to  popular  feeling  as    to  be,  at  present, 
not  within  the  horizon  of  practical  politics.     Whether,  within 
the  administrative  areas  we  have  recommended,  endowments  may 
be  better  utilised  by  the  removal  of  some  from  places  where  they 
benefit  compfiwatively  few  persons  to  other  places  where  they 
would  benefit  many,  is  a  different  question.     Even  to  this,  objec- 
tion would  doubtless  be  taken  by  local  feeling,  because  localities 
are  accustomed  to  regard  charitable  foundations  as  if  they  were 
local  property.     Objections  of  this  kind  have  since  1869  usually 
prevailed  against  such  attempts  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 
have  made  to  transfer  endowments  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
have,  of  course,  prevented  even  an  attempt  in  many  instances 
where  tlie  Commissioners  would  have  been  disposed  to  make  it. 
A  popular  County  Authority,  however,  such  as  that  which  we 
have  recommended  will,  no  doubt,  be  in  a  stron;»er  position  than 
a  Board  in  London  for  carrying  through  any  such  proposals,  and 
may  be  able  to  effect  transfers  which  the  general  interest  of 
the  county  demands.     Should  thi3  happen,  the  practical  value 
of  our  vast  but  very  imperfectly  utilised  endowment  fund  will 
be  sensibly  increased,  and  the  need  for  the  imposition  of  a  local 
educational  rate  proportionately  liminished. 

^^^KOTio  ™  138.  Apart  altogether  from  this  question  of  local  redistribution, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  endowments  may  be  made  more 
helpful  than  they  now  are.  Under  existing  regulations  they 
sometimes  merely  give  an  education  below  cost  price  to  those 
who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  cost  price,  while  rendering  no 
great  assistance  to  those  who  cannot.  In  our  view  the  true 
service  endowments  ought  to  render  is  two- fold. 
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(1.)  They  maj  give  to  each  class  a  somewhat  better  and 
higher  education  than  parents  of  that  class  are  as  yet  disposed 
to  pay  for;  and  (2)  they  may  provide  a  nearly  or  wholly 
gratuitous  education  to  children  of  promise,  whom  poverty  would, 
without  such  aid,  have  excluded  from  Secondary  Education 
altogether.  For  instance,  an  endowed  foundation  with  an  income 
of  2,0002.  a  year,  in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  people,  if  the  whole 
of  its  revenue  be  left  to  it,  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  supply, 
not  gratuitous  education  to  all  comers,  but  rather  what  is  called 
instruction  of  the  "  lirst  grade  "  type,  in  addition  to  that "  second- 
grade  "  instruction  which  otherwise  could  alone  have  been 
provided,  together  with  sufficient  scholarships  or  exhibitions  to 
enable  children  of  talent  and  diligence  to  profit  by  the  existence 
of  a  first  grade  as  well  as  a  second  grade  school,  and  to  proceed 
to  places  of  still  higher  education.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
better  rather  than  a  cheaper  article  that  endowments  ought  to 
be  used  to  supply  :  it  is  by  the  extension  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion to  the  poor  rather  than  the  cheapening  of  it  to  the  well-to-do 
that  we  should  try  to  attain  the  charitable  founder's  aim. 


The  Orant  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  1890. 

139.  By  this  statute,  as  we  have  previously  had  occasion  to  note, 
a  sum  arising  from  duties  on  beer  and  spirits  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tiie  county  and  borough  councils,  with  power  for 
them  to  expend  it  either  on  the  reduction  of  their  local  rates  or , 
on  technical  education  within  the  meaning  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  1889.  The  sum  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  each 
local  authority,  which  in  1893-94  amounted  in  all  to  748,0002. 
is  allotted  upon  a  basis  which  does  not  correspond  exactly  to  the 
rateable  value  of  property  within  the  area  of  each  such  authority, 
but  has  been  fixed  with  reference  to  th3  subventions  which 
were  actually  given  to  local  authorities  in  the  financial  year 
1887-88.  Thus  it  is  only  very,  roughly  proportioned  to  the 
population  of  each  area,  and  still  less  4iearly  proportioned  to 
its  educational  needs,  while  it  stands  in  no  relation  at  all  to  its 
endowments.  But  as  each  locality  receives  the  grant  as  a 
matter  of  right,  it  mUst  be  deemed  for  a)l  practical  purposes 
a  local  fund,  no  part  of  which  can  be  diverted  from  less  needy 
to  more  needy  sLreaa. 

We  have  already  recommended  that  this  grant,  much  the 
greater  part  of  which  (556,227Z.  in  1893-94)  is  already  applied 
by  the  county  and  borough  councils  to  technical  education,  but 
only  at  their  pleasure  irom  year  to  year,  ought  to  be  all  of  it 
paid  in  future  to  the  Local  Authorities  for  Secondar^"^  Education, 
ought  to  be  declared  permanently  applicable  not  to  the  relief 
of  lates  but  to  education  only,  and  ought  to  be  applied  not 
merely  to  technical  education  but  to  secondary  education  generally. 
These  changes  will  not,  in  our  view,  prejudicially  affect  technical 
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instruction,  in  the  first  place,  because  a  good  deal  of  the  money 
which  is  now  nominally  paid  in  respect  of  that  instruction  really 
serves  to  support  general  secondcuy  instruction,  secondly, 
because  authorities  expressly  educational  will  be  able  to  use  the 
money  more  economically  and  profitably  than  it  is  now  used, 
and  thirdly,  because  the  closer  union  of  technical  with  general 
secondaiy  instruction  which  we  desire  to  see  carried  out,  will 
tend  to  benefit  the  former.  We  conceive  however,  that  in 
making  the  change,  the  duty  of  the  Local  Educational  Autho* 
rity  to  make  adequate  provision  for  technical  instruction  ought 
to  be  expressly  declared,  and  we  feel  no  doubt  that  public  opinion 
will  everywhere  secure  the  due  fulfilment  of  that  chity.  We  feel 
strongly  the  importance  of  securing  that  the  facilities  for  the 
continuance  of  education,  which  are  now  offered  by  evening  insti- 
tutes and  classes  (conducted  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts) 
to  persons  occupied  in  industries  during  the  day  time,  should  in 
no  way  be  curtailed,  owinff  to  any  zeal,  however  laudable,  in 
developing  other  branches  of  secondary  education. 


Local  Rates. 

i^ISSJhot  1*0-  Already,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889, 
«*^*  every  county  and  borough  council,  and  every  urban  sanitary 
authority,  has  a  power  to  levy  a  rate  not  exceeding  Id. 
in  the  £  sterling,  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction. 
The  power  has  been  sparingly  used.  Such  a  rate  was,  in 
1894,  levied  in  forty-eight  areas  only,  (viz.,  eight  county 
boroughs  and  forty  urban  sanitary  districts),  and  its  aggregate 
produce  over  the  whole  country  was  only  14,902/J.  Were  it 
levied  over  tlie  whole  of  England  it  would  produce  about 
640,000Z.  The  limit  ought,  we  think,  for  the  future  to  be  fixed 
at  2d.  in  the  £,  but  the  purposes  of  the  rate  extended  to  include 
Secondary  Education  generally. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  thai  this  power  will  be  for  some  little 
time  to  come  very  generally  used.  I'he  c^icultural  districts, 
which  receive  least  under  the  Act  of  1890,  are  the  very  districts 
where  the  pressure  of  rates  is  most  felt.  The  urban  areas^ 
which  are  usually  more  willing  to  rate  themselves,  are  on  the 
whole  better  supplied  with  schools  than  the  rural  districts,  and 
receive  large  sums  under  the  Act  of  1890.  We  nevertheless 
hope  that  the  result  of  the  reorganisation  of  secondary  schools, 
under  representative  Local  Authorities,  which  we  propose,  may 
be  80  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  education  as  to  increase  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  it :  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Local  Authorities  could  not  fairly  be  required, 
however  liberal  and  elastic  the  conditions  might  be,  to  make  duo 
provision  for  secondary  instruction  unless  they  were  able,  whew 
other  sources  of  revenue  proved  insufficient,  to  fall  back  upon 
this  rating  power. 
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141.  As  Local  Authorities  may  often  have  to  raise  a  sum  of  powxb  to 
money  for  the  buildiog  or  fitting  up  of  a  school  beyond  what  SBcuiarT  of 
could  be  raised  by  one  year's  rate,  tliey  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  the  Secondary  Education 
rate,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  the  Central  OflSce,  who 
would  see  that  proper  arrangements  were  made  for  paying  off 
the  loan  by  a  sinking  fund. 


Fees  Paid  by  Scholars, 

142.  The  fourth  source  of  revenue  (irrespective,  of  course,  of  ^JbDotm 
those  private  subscriptions  and  charitable  bequests  which  may  mihed. 
be  expected  to  be  made  not  less  freely  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past*)  is  to  be  found  in  the  sums  paid  by  the  scholars  for  their 
education.  The  economists  of  50  years  ago  held  that  this  source 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  good  teaching  for  all 
children  belonging  to  what  are  called  the  upper  and  middle 
classes^  and  would  have  thought  that  it  was  only  in  the  way  of 
aiding  the  promising  children  of  the  poor  that  either  endowments 
or  grants  of  public  money  ought  to  be  expended.  However 
weighty  may  be  the  arguments  which  support  this  view,  it  has 
at  this  moment  so  little  influence  that  we  feel  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  discussing  it  in  principle,  and  pi-opose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  two  questions :  first,  the  authority  which  shall  fix 
the  fees  to  be  paid  in  schools,  and,  secondly,  the  scale  upon 
which,  in  general,  fees  should  be  fixed  in  the  three  kinds  of 
schools  described  in  paragraph  73. 

We  think  that,  in  all  secondary  schools  under  public  ^^f^^^^^^ 
management,  the  fees  ought  to  be  fixed  by  the  governors  or 
managers  of  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  an  endowed 
school,  by  the  governing  body,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  scheme  regulating  the  school,  and  in  the  case  of 
other  schools  by  the  managers,  within  the  limits,  if  any,  which 
any  scheme  or  other  instrument  regulating  the  school  may  fix, 
and  where  there  is  no  such  scheme  or  instrument,  then  within 
any  limits  which  the  Local  Authority  may  have  imposed.  As 
respects  endowed  schools,  this  follows  what  has  been  hitherto 
the  practice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  framing  schemes. 
Those  public  schools  which  are  non-local,  and  therefore  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Local  Authority,  are  all  of  them  governed 
by  schemes,  and  are,  so  far  as  non-local,  boarding  rather  than 
day  schools,  so  that  tlie  fixing  of  the  fee  for  tuition  as  distinct 
from  board  and  lodging  becomes  a  secondary  matter. 


*  Though  the  fact  that  a  puhlic  authority  vill  exist  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Becoudary  Education  may  be  supposed  likely  to  diminish  prirate  gifts,  ve  doubt 
whether  this  influensc  will  not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  private 
persons,  donors  and  testators,  wiU  note,  and  be  encouraged  by  noting,  that  there 
<xiBt  authorities  qualified  to  use  their  gifts  to  the  best  purpose. 
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143.  The  considerations  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  fixing  a  scale 
of  fees  are,  of  course,  the  kind  of  education  which  the  school 
provides,  and  the  class  of  pupils  whom  it  serves.  A  school 
which  has  no  endowments  and  but  little  public  aid  to  rely  upon 
will  be  obliged  to  supply  education  at  cost  price,  and  be  obliged 
therefore  to  reduce  its  fees  to  what  the  people  of  the  place  can 
be  induced  to  pay.  Schools  possessing  endowments,  or  able  to 
count  on  subsidies  from  Local  Authorities,  will  be  in  a  position 
to  reduce  their  fees  aa  much  below  cost  price  as  these  sources  of 
income  enable  them  to  go.  We  think,  however,  that  as  a  rule, 
assuming  the  school  t)  have  its  buildings  found,  and  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance  not  to  be  included  in  "  cost  price,"  the  cost 
price  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  standard,  and  that  endowments 
or  public  grants  ought  to  be  employed  chiefly  in  aiding  the 
poorer  children  of  promise  to  obtain  what  they  could  not  pay 
for,  or  (as  observed  in  paragraph  138)  in  supplying  a  somewhat 
higher  or  better  education  than  the  inhabitants  generally  are  as 
yet  prepart»d  to  pay  for.  The  tendency  which  has  of  late  years 
appeared  in  places  where  well-to-do  parents  send  their  children 
to  higher  grade  elementary,  or  even  to  ordinary  elementary, 
schools,  to  supply  Secondary  Education  to  all  comers  at  much 
less  than  it  costs  to  secure  good  secondary  teachers,  and  the 
habit  which  lias  grownup  in  places  possessing  large  endowments 
of  charging  very  low  fees  even  to  persons  able  to  pay  good  ones, 
may  make  it  difficult  to  recur  to  this  principle  in  those  places. 
The  principle  that  all  schools  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  aim  at 
husbanding  their  resources  for  the  purposes  we  have  already 
indicated,  rather  than  expending  them  upon  a  genei'al  reduction 
of  fees,  seems  nevertheless  to  be  a  sound  one,  and  mast  likely  to 
further,  in  the  long  run,  the  spread  of  a  high  type  of  education. 

144.  So  far  we  have  spoken  of  day  schools  only.  Somewhat 
different  considerations  apply  to  evening  school  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  boarding  schools  on  the  other.  The  former,  though 
the  education  they  give  is,  to  a  great  extent,  secondary  in  its 
character,  are  primarily  intended  for  persons  of  the  poorer 
cLisses,  and  may  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  suggested 
the  abolition  of  fees  in  elementary  schools,  properly  chai'ge  fees 
well  below  the  cost  of  their  teaching  staff,  making  up  the 
diffsrence  from  public  subsidies.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  as  a  rule  serve  any  given  locality,  but  the  country  at 
large,  and  the  character  of  the  local  population  does  not, 
therefore,  determine  their  type  nor  their  charges.  In  many 
cases  the  scheme  may  leave  these  boarding  charges  to  be 
fixed  by  the  headmaster  or  the  masters  generally,  subject, 
however,  to  the  provision,  usual  in  the  schemes  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  which  imposes  a  maximum  limit.  Wtiere, 
however,  a  county  educational  authority  set-s  up  a  board- 
ing school  or  adds  a  boarding  department  to  some  existing 
foundation,  in  order  to  provide  instruction  for  those  children 
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within  its  area  who  have  no  good  day  school  near  them,  it  will 
doubtless  fix  the  fees  for  boaSrd,  as  well  as  for  tuition,  at  rates 
which  will  make  the  school  available  to  such  children. 

The  conditions  which  must  determine  the  fees  to  be  fixed  in 
schools  of  various  types  are  so  numerous  that  we  have  thought 
it  undesirable  to  lay  down  any  positive  rules,  fearing  they  might 
tend  towards  a  uniformity  unsuited  to  the  different  needs  and 
capacities  of  diflferent  localities.  The  figures  given  in  some  of 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix  contain  information  upon  this  subject, 
and  show  how  fees  vary  according  to  local  circumstances  and 
requirements.    (See  p.  428  post,  and  Vol.  IX.,  p.  226.) 


Parliamentary  Orants, 

145.  We  now  come  to  the  fifth  and  last  source  of  income  pre- 
sently available  for  Secondary  Eklucation,  that' which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annual  grrints  made  by  Parliament.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  hitherto 
given  to  schools  in  raspect  of  science  (including  mathe- 
matics) and  art^  and  those  made  by  the  Education  De- 
partment to  evening  schools  and  continuation  schools  in 
respect  of  various  subjects.  These  two  sets  of  payments 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  consolidated  into  a  grant  to  be 
made  to  the  new  Local  Authorities  for  Secondary  Education, 
such    grant    being  on  a   scale    not    lower   than  the  existing 

rants,  but  regulated  by  new  conditions,  and  applicable  to 
iecondary  Education  in  all  its  forms  and  branches.  Although 
the  sums  to  be  thus  granted  ought  to  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  several  Local  Authorities,  heinr  paid  to  them  by  the 
Central  Office  and  distributed  by  them  to  the  schools  and 
other  institutions  under  their  supervision  or  control,  the 
national  government,  from  whose  coffers  these  sums  will  be 
derived,  is  evidently  entitled  to  fix  the  principles  and  formulate 
the  rules  under  which  they  will  be  applied  to  education.  We 
conceive  therefore  tliat  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Central 
Office  will  be  to  draw  up  such  rules,  and  that  it  must  constantly 
watch  over  their  working,  and  satisfy  itself  that  the  hands  to 
which  Parliament  has  entrusted  the  distribution  of  the  money 
are  spending  it  prudently  and  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
prescribed. 

146.  Among  the  considerations  which  the  Central  Office  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  to  bear  in  mind  and  give  effect  to  in  its  rales,  three 
deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned.  One  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  the  Science  and  Art  grants  came  into  existence  because  the 
teaching  of  scientific  subjects  had  appeared  to  be  neglected,  and 
to  require  the  stimulus  of  pecuniary  encouragement.  Slight  as 
at  this  moment  seems  the  danger  that  this  branch  of  in- 
struction may  in  future  relapse  nto  similar  neglect,  the  Central 
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Office  may  fitly  provide  by  its  regulations  for  the  supply  of 
adequate  scientific  teaching,  and  may  require  every  Local  Autho- 
rity receiving  its  grants  to  show  that  in  every  [)lace  where 
such  teaching  can  be  required,  doe  provision  is  made  ioc  it. 
This  is  all  the  more  needful,  because  the  expense  of  providing 
the  requisite  apparatus  is  serious,  and  is  a  fit  employment  of  a 
money  grant.  The  second  consideration  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  in  some  populous  towns,  schools  have  been  established, 
and  have  grown  to  importance,  by  the  aid  of  the  present  Science 
and  Art  grants,  any  abrupt  discontinuance  whereof  might  seriously 
prejudice  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  these  schools.  Due 
regard  ought  therefore  to  be  had  to  what  may  be  called,  not 
indeed  the  vested  interests,  but  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
such  schools,  which  have  organised  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  past  requirements  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department ; 
and  arrangements  accordingly  made  to  avert  any  injury  which  a 
too  sudden  change  of  system  might  possibly  cause.  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  special  work  done  by  the  evening  schools  and 
continuation  schools,  which  are  intended  for  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations  during  the  day,  and  are  largely  used  by 
adults,  ought  to  be  safeguarded  and  encouraged  by  rules 
requiring  the  Local  Authority  to  maintain  and  develope  this 
type  of  institution  wherever  there  is  a  population  inclined  to 
profit  by  it.  Although  we  conceive  that  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  whatever  sums  are  allotted  to  each  Local  Authority, 
should  be  paid  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  single  grant,  we  by  no 
means  exclude  the  possibility  that  the  Central  Office  may 
find  it  desirable  to  attribute  a  certain  portion  of  this  grant 
to  schools  of  the  last-named  type,  or  by  some  regulations  to 
secure  that  a  fair,  if  not  precisely  defined  share  of  it,  shall 
be  spent  upon  them,  and  the  instruction  which  they  so  usefully 
supply. 

^BD  FOR*^  ^^*^-  Whether  these  parliamentary  grants  should  be  increased 
FFBTHEB  bcyoud  their  present  amount,  and,  if  so,  on  what  principles 
and  to  what  extent,  are  questions  which  have  caused  us 
much  anxious  thought.  It  is  argued  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  imposition  upon  Local  Authorities  of  a  statutory  duty  to 
provide  efficient  Secondary  Education  may,  in  some  places, 
where  perhaps  endowments  are  scanty  and  the  grant  under  the 
Act  of  1890  of  small  amount,  involve  a  Local  Authority  in  diffi- 
cult}', and  force  it  to  look  to  Parliament  for  more  help  than 
under  the  present  arrangements  it  would  receive.  This,  it  is 
said,  is  more  particularly  likely  to  occur  in  the  rural  districts, 
which  receive  comparatively  little  public  money  under  the  existing 
system.  They  are  far  from  likely  to  exercise  with  a  bold  hand 
the  rating  powers  they  enjoy  under  the  Act  of  1889,  and  they 
will  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  set  up  secondary  schools  and 
provide    scholarships   without  further  help  from  the  national 
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exchequer.'^  To  this  it  is  anst^ered  that  the  economies  which 
may  be  effected  in  the  better  employment  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  local  re-arrangement  of  endowments,  as  well  as 
in  ^e  application  of  the  funds  available  tinder  the  Act  of  1890 
will  make  the  present  grants  go  much  further  than  they  do 
now.  There  is — so  it  is  argued — admittedly  some  waste  at 
present  in  the  expenditure  of  these  grants,  and  ttieir '  future 
distribution  by  the  same  hands  as  those  to  which  thei  parlia- 
mentary grant  is  to  be  entrusted  may  be  expected  to  utilize 
them  better  than  tiiey  can  now  be  utilized.  Moreover,  the 
rating  power  referred  to  in  paragraph  140  may  well  be 
expected  to  be  more  freely  used,  when  the  creation  of  Local 
Authorities  for  Secondary  Education  has  stimulated  local  interest 
in  education,  and  given  a  fuller^  security  than  now  exists  that 
money  so  raised  will  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 

Were  we  obliged  to  deliver  a  positive  opinion  on  this  point, 
further  considerations  of  general  financial  policy  afi^ting  the  rela- 
tions of  the  national  exchequer  to  local  sources  of  revenue  would 
have  to  be  discussed,  and  a  general  view  of  the  national  expen- 
diture upon  education  in  all  its  forms  presented.  We  have, 
however,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
us,  at  this  juncture,  to  enter  into  these  large  questions.  The 
creation  of  new  Local  Authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  consolidation  into  one  office  of  the  heretofore 
different  branches  of  the  central  authority  concerned  will, 
if  carried  out,  so  completely  change  the  present  aspect  of  the 
problem  as  to  make  any  forecast  based  on  existing  circumstances, 
necessarily  vague  and  shadowy. 

Till  some  experience  has  been  gained  of  the  working  of  the  j^^J^icS?. 
system  we  have  recommended,  it  seems  impossible  to  predict 
exactly  what  further  expenditure  it  will  involve.  The  ful- 
filment of  the  statutory  duty  to  provide  secondary  instruc- 
tion will  be  effected  earlier  or  later,  and  in  a  more  or  less 
expensive  way,  according  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Central 
Office,  and  according  to  the  activity  shown  by  the  proposed  new 
Local  Authorities  in  endeavouring  to  gather  in  and  utilize  existing 
funds.  Were  we  at  this  moment  to  recommend  an  increased 
Treasury  grant,  we  might,  while  encouraging  the  Central  Office  to 
press  the  local  authorities  more  urgently  than  we  think  wise, 
be  also  found  to  have  encouraged  the  Local  Authorities  to  set 
about  their  work  in  a  spirit  less  prudently  economical  than 
they  ought  to  evince.  Were  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  express 
an  opinion  that  the  sums  now  spent  on  secondary  instruc- 
tion will  be  found  sufficient  in  the  future,  we  might  damp 
the  hopes  of  educational  reformers,  and  be  found  to  have 
under-estimated  the  needs  of  a  great  national  object.  £xperi« 
ence,  and  experience  alone,  can  show  what   those  needs  will 

*  On  the  subject  of  Farliamentury  Grants  reference  may  be  made  to  a  Memo- 
raadam  by  one  of  our  members  (Mr.  H.  Hobhonse),  Vol.  Y.,  p.  11. 
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be ;  and  it  is  by  the  results  of  the  first  few  years  of  the  new 
system  that  the  Executive  and  Parliament  will  have  to  be 
guided.  We  may  further  add  that,  as  the  system  under  which 
the  existing  parliamentary  grants  have  been  made  is  an  elastic 
system,  under  which  those  grants  have  grown  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  excellence  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools 
and  institutions  receiving  the  grants,  so  now  we  must  allow 
for  such  a  probable  and  almost  automatic,  though,  as  we  hope, 
not  sudden  or  excessive,  increase  in  the  future,  even  though 
the  regulations  will,  as  we  trust,  be  by  no  means  those  which 
have  in  time  past  embodied  the  so-called  system  of  "  payment 
by  results."  The  extent  to  which  that  natural  increase  will 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  problem,  though  not  yet 
definable,  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Recognising, 
however,  that  a  need  for  national  subveations,  on  a  more  liberal 
scale  than  this  automatic  growth  represents,  may  hereafter  arise, 
at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  we  conceive  that  if  any 
large  increase  in  the  parliamentary  grant  is  found  expedient,  it 
might  properly  be  made  conditional  on  the  exercise  by  the 
Local  Authority  of  its  rating  power  to  an  extent  which  will 
produce,  by  a  rate  of  not  more  than  ^d,  in  the  £,  a  sum  equal 
to  that  allotted  to  the  locality  from  the  national  Exchequer. 
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V. — Questions  specially  affecting  TEACHEiia 
Appointment  and  Dismissal  of  Assistant  Teachers. 

148.  The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  qualifica- 
tions and  status  of  assistant  teachers  during  the  last  20  years,  has 
to  soiue  extent  modified  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Schools 
Enquiry  Commissioners  made  their  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teaching  stafi*, 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the  tenure  of 
office  of  assistant  teachers  is  concerned,  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  the  power  of  the  head  teacher,  besides  that  involved 
in  his  general  responsibility  to  the  governing  body.  At  the 
same  time,  we  consider  it  would  be  unwise  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  every  class  of  school.  In  schools  of  the  lower  grade, 
where  the  classification  of  the  scholars  is  comparatively  simple, 
and  where  the  administration  of  the  school  is,  as  a  rule,  a 
matter  of  purely  local  concern,  the  governors  assume  a  more 
direct  control  of  the  internal  management,  and  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  the  head  teacher  are  correspondingly  limited. 
This  distiiiction  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  scht  mes  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  who,  in  the  case  of  "third-grade" 
schools,  have  geneially  given  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
all  teachers  to  the  governing  body-  We  recommend,  therefore, 
as  a  rule,  that — 

In  schools  which  we  have  provisionally  described  as  belonging 
to  the  first   and   second  grades,  assistant  teachers  should  be 
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appointed  by  the  head  teacher,  who  should  also  have  power 
to  dismiss  them,  but  subject  always  to  the  approval  of  the 
governing  body.  This  approval,  however,  should  only  be 
required  in  the  case  of  assistant  teachers  whose  services  had 
been  definitely  engaged,  and  not  in  the  case  of  those  who  were 
serving  for  a  period  of  probation.  The  head  teacher  should 
also  have  the  power  to  suspend  any  assistant  teacher  until  the 
governors  gave  their  decision.  He  should  forthwith  inform 
them  that  he  has  done  so,  and  they  should  of  course  consider  it 
their  duty  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  promptly  as  possible. 

In  other  schools,  both  the  appointment  and  dismissal  should 
rest  with  the  governors,  who  should,  however,  be  required  to 
receive  a  report  from,  and  to  consult  with,  the  head  teacher 
before  coming  to  a  decision. 

Under  either  plan  we  think  that,  before  the  governors  decide 
in  favour  of  dismissal,  the  assistant  teacher  concerned  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  making  a  statement  on  his  own 
behalf. 


IV  OTHBB 

Schools. 
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Payment  of  Teachers, 

149.  In  all  public  secondary  schools  we  recommend  the  adoption  hbI©  tSchm. 
of  the  provision,  usual  in  schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools 

Acts,  that  the  salary  of  the  head  teacher  shall  be  determined  by 
scheme,  and  shall  consist  pai-tly  of  a  fixed  yearly  sum,  and 
partly  of  a  capitation  payment  for  each  scholar  in  the  school, 
variable  by  the  governors  within  certain  limits. 

150.  The  method  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers 
should  vary  slightly,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  for  their 
appointment  and  dismissal,  but  the  ultimate  respouKibility  in  the 
matter  should  rest  with  the  governing  body.  Thus,  where  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  are  iu  the  hands  of  the  governors,  the 
salaries  should  be  determined  by  them,  though  here  also  they 
should  be  required  to  consult  the  head  teacher.  Where  the 
head  teacher  has  the  right,  however  limited,  to  appoint  and 
dismiss,  the  governors  should  fix  the  aggregate  yearly  amount 
or  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  school  to  be  applied  in 
payment  of  the  assistants'  salaries;  while  the  head  teacher 
might,  but  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors, 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  teacher. 

We  trust  that  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Authority,  through 
its  inspectors,  the  representative  character  of  the  governing 
bodies,  the  submitting  of  the  school  accounts  to  the  Local 
Authority,  ai  d  the  requirement  that  those  accounts  shall  include 
full  particulars  of  salaries,  will  effectually  prevent  the  fixing  of 
salaries,  as  sometimes  now  happens,  at  figures  too  low  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  proper  standard  of  professional  efficiency. 

151.  Even  when  mistresses  are  as  well  qualified,  academically 
and  professionally,  as  masters,  it  nevertheless  constantly  happens 
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that  their  standard  of  remuneration  is  fixed  too  low.  This 
has  a  depressing  effect  on  the  educational  profession  as  well  as 
on  the  schools  themselves ;  and  although  the  matter  is  one  f(ur 
which  positive  recommendations  can  hardly  he  made,  we  may 
express  the  hope  that  the  authorities  of  schools  will  deal  more 
liberally  than  has  hitherto  been  often  the  case  with  women 
teachers,  and  that,  in  fixing  the  scale  of  fees  and  the  proportion 
of  endowments  to  be  attributed  to  their  salaries,  regard  will  be 
had  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging,  both  by  good  salaries 
and  by  prospects  of  promotion,  the  entrance  of  the  most 
capable  women  into  the  work  of  teaching. 


Registration  of  Teachers. 

gbwbbal  i52.  We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  (see  para.  26, 

Reoistbatiov.  ante)  that  the  Educational  Council,  which  we  propose  to  attach  to 

the  Central  Authority,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  insti- 
tuting and  keeping  a  register  of  teachers.  The  formation  of  such 
a  register  has  long  been  desired  by  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  evidence,  which  we  liave 
received  during  the  course  of  our  enquiry,  shows  that  the  need  for 
some  ofiicial  test  and  standard  of  professional  efficiency  has  now 
bccojne  a  matter  of  general  agreement.  It  is  clear  that,  since  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission, 
there  has  bee  a  a  steady  and  even  rapid  improvement  in  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  great  majority  of  schools,  whe- 
ther public,  proprietary  or  private.  This  advance  in  efficiency 
seems  to  have  strengthened  the  demand  for  registration,  because 
those  who  perceive  the  advantage  which  Secondary  Education 
has  already  derived  from  the  improved  training  and  preparation 
of  its  teachers  desire  the  establishment  of  a  register  in  order 
to  stimulate  others,  who  still  linger  in  the  doubtful  border- 
land between  competence  and  inefficiency,  to  obtain  higher 
qualifications  for  the  practice  of  their  profession. 


Basis  akb 
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To  define  the  basis  and  scope  of  registration  is,  however, 
a  difficult  task  because,  though  there  is  general  accord  as  to  the 
necessity  for  a  register,  there  has  been  much  disagreement  as  to 
the  classes  of  teachers  which  it  should  include.*  While  we  are  far 
from  denying  the  weight  of  the  arguments  urged  by  those  who 
would  confine  the  right  of  admission  to  the  register  to  queJified 
teachers  actually  engaged  in  secondary  schools,  we  are  never- 
theless of  opinion  that  the  course  of  events  has  materially 
altered  the  conditions  under  which  such  a  limitation  was 
originally  proposed.  So  long  as  the  establishment  of  a  register 
was  i*egarded  as  the  initial  step  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  as  the  means  by  which  information  as  to  the 
state  of  secondary  schools  could  be  most  easily  obtained,  there 


*  Cf.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Teachers* 
Kegistration  and  Organisation  Bills,  and  Part  III.,  pp.  192-3,  ante. 
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were  obrious  reasons  for  restricting  it  to  those  persons  who 
might  be  actually  engaged  in  the  kind  of  schools  abont  which  it 
was  desired  to  collect  statistics  with  a  view  to  further  legis- 
lation. But,  as  we  conceive  that  the  advantages,  whidi  it  was 
thus  sought  to  obtain  indirectly  through  registration,  will  be 
otherwise  secured  by  the  labours  of  the  Central  and  Local 
Authorities,  we  think  that  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  register  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis.  We 
t^MJrefore  propose  that  there  should  be  one  register  for  teachers 
who  fulfil  the  conditions  of  registration  hereafter  mentioned. 

153.  Admission  to  the  register  should  be  offered  on  the  same 
terms  to  all  teachers,  in  whatever  class  or  kind  of  school  they 
may  be  engaged  or  seeking  engagement,  nor  should  persons 
teaching  in  private  families  be  debarred  from  its  advantages. 
It  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  include  all  that  is  most  worthy 
of  recognition  in  the  whole  profession.  Our  chief  ground  for 
this  recommendation  is  that  we  think  it  would.be  inexpedient 
to  set  up  any  barrier  likely  to  hinder  the  free  passage  of 
able  teachers  from  one  class  of  school  to  another.  To  secure 
such  fruitful  interchange  of  experience,  the  register  ought 
to  be  based,  not  on  occupation,  but  on  qualification  and 
ability.  Any  criterion  but  that  of  merit  would  shut  out  many 
persons  who  have  a  just  claim  to  a  place  on  a  register  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  and  whose  exclusion  would  bring  the  register  itself 
into  discredit.  And  in  proposing  to  entrust  to  the  Riucational 
Coimcil  of  the  Central  Authority  the  duty  of  fixing  the  precise 
rules  of  admission  to  the  register,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence 
that  such  a  body,  being  to  some  extent  professional  in  its 
character,  will  be  best  able  to  determine  from  time  to  time 
the  standard  ol  qualification,  which  should  be  such  &s  may  be 
fitly  required  from  those  wishing  to  give  secondary  education, 
and  what  conditions  of  registration  it  may  become,  in  the  course 
of  further  experience,  practicable  or  expedient  to  define.  But 
as  it  is  important  that  admission  to  the  register  should  be 
regarded  as  an  enviable  distinction  from  the  first,  we  think  that 
no  one  should  be  registered  who  does  not  possess — 

(1)  a  degree,  or  a  certificate  of  general  attainments,  granted 

by  some  university  or  body  recognised  for  that  purpose 
by  the  registration  authority,  and  accepted  as  satis- 
factory by  that  authority ;  and 

(2)  a  certificate  or  diploma   of  adequate  knowledge  of  the 

theory  and  practice  of  education,  granted  by  a  university 
or  body  recognised  as  above. 

154.  While,  however,  these  conditions  would  properly  be 
imposed  on  all  persons  seeking  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
after  the  institution  of  the  register,  some  relaxation  of  their 
severity  would  be  leasonable  in  the  case  of  persons  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  some  time  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act.    To  admit  all  such  persons  to  registration, 
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as  of  vested  right,  would  for  a  long  period  impair  the  authority 
of  the  register,  and  would  also  give  a  formal  guarantee  to  much 
notorious  incompetence.  But  we  think  that  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  teaching  in  secondary  schools  for  three  years 
before  t!ie  passing  of  the  Act  should  be  entitled  to  registration 
on  producing  to  the  Educational  Council  satisfactory  evidence  of 
intellectual  acquirements  and  competence  to  teach. 

PROYisioar  70B  155.  It  might,  also,  occasionally  happen  that  a  teacher  of  great 
Oamw^^  and  acknowledged  ability  or  experience,  might  be  unable  "^o 
produce  all  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Educational 
Council.  Such  exceptions,  which  will  grow  rarer  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  special  training  and  academic  study  become  more 
widely  diffused,  might  conceivably  arise  in  the  case  of  teachers 
educated  abroad,  or  of  persons  taking  to  teaching  somewhat 
late  in  life,  or  after  preparing  themselves  for  another  career. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Educational  Council  should  have 
discretionary  power  to  admit  to  the  register  a  teacher  who, 
although  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  named  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  shall  give  evidence  of  his  or  her  exceptional 
qualifications.  Such  admission,  however,  should  only  be 
granted  in  rare  cases  which  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of 
special  report  to  the  Minister. 

AEiuFOBMEHT       156.  For  Durposcs  of  ready  reference  the  names  of  all  the 
OP  beoisteb.   teachers  on  the  register  should  be  entered  in  alphabetical  order, 
each  entrj^  showing  the  date  of  the  teacher's  registration,  and  a 
brief  record  of  his  qualifications  and  actual  experience.^ 

It  would  also  be  convenient  if,  in  a  second  part  of  the 
register,  the  names  were  arranged  according  to  the  kinds  of 
schools  in  which  the  teachers  were  employed.  The  names  of 
persons  qualified  to  teach  in  special  subjects,  e.g.,  drawing, 
music,  gynmastics,  and  such  purely  technical  subjects  as  short- 
hand, but  not  possessing  the  general  qualifications  described 
above,  should  be  included  in  a  supplemental  register,  such 
qualifications  being  required  as  the  educational  council  may 
from  time  to  time  see  fit  to  prescribe. 

^BoisTRATioS'      ^^'^'  ^^  think  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time, — ^say 

seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  register, — no  unregis- 
tered person  should  be  allowed  to  be  appointed  as  a  teacher  of 
a  public  secondary  school,  or  of  a  school  recognised  by  the  Local 
Authority  as  contributing  to  the  supply  of  efficient  Secondary 
Education.  The  operation  of  such  a  clause  would,  in  our 
opinion,  furnish  sufficient  inducement  to  the  younger  teachers 
to  qualify  themselves  for  registration  without  it  becoming 
necessary  to  add,  as  has  been  sometimes  proposed,  a  further 
provision  disabling  unregistered  persons  from  recovering  fees 
by  process  of  law.  Apart  from  the  objection  that  a  punitive 
clause  of  such  a  character  would  often  prove,  as  between 
honourable  persons,  inoperative,  and  might  in  other  cases  act  as 
an  incentive  to  fraud,  we  think  that  it  would  have  in  practice 
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the  farther  result  of  constraining  the  Educational  Council  to 
fix  the  standard  of  registration  so  low  as  to  deprive  the  roll,  for 
many  years  at  any  rate,  of  the  prestige  which  we  desire  to 
secure  for  it  from  the  first. 

We  thiDk,  however,  that  an  exception  to  this  recommendation 
should  be  made  in  favour  of  probationers  (i.e.,  young  teachers 
beginning  their  professional  life)  who  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  recc^nised  ichools  for  such  limited  period  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  Central  Authority,  on  giving  evidence  of  sufficient  attain- 
ments.* 

158.  There  should  be  paid  for  registration  such  fee  as  may  be   Riomtiultkw 
fixed  by  the  Central  Authority,  and  in  fixing  the  sc  ile  of   fees 
that  Authority  should  bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  covering 
the  expense  of  maintaining  the  register,  and  all  expenses  inci- 
dental thereto. 


Professional  EdxLcatwn.  of  Teachers, 

1 59.  Educational  reformers  have  long  recognised  that  of  all  the 
improvements  that  can  be  made  in  schools  none  are  more  im- 
portant than —  none  perhaps  so  important  as — those  which  tend  to 
sectiring  a  supply  of  able  and  skilful  teachers.  Three  methods 
present  themselves  by  which  this  result  may  be  attained. 
One  is  to  raise  the  general  status  and  dignity,  and  thereby 
to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  teaching  profession. 
To  tliis,  we  trust,  some  of  the  measures  we  have  already 
recommended  will  be  found  to  conduce.  A  second  is  to 
improve  the  prospects  of  teachers,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  so  many  of  them  have  at  present  to  do  their  work. 
This  also  we  hope  to  see  better  attained  than  heretofore 
under  the  arrangements  we  have  proposed.  The  third  method  is 
to  secure  for  young  men  and  women  intending  to  enter  the 
profession  a  better  education  and  more  thorough  preparation  for 
their  work  than  many  of  them  now  obtain.  So  far  as  regards 
general  education,  they  will  obtain  it,  and  in  our  view  ought 
to  obtain  it,  not  in  special  seminaries,  but  in  tlie  same  schools 
and  universities  as  are  resorted  to  by  persons  desiring  to  enter 
the  other  professions,  and  therefore  no  recommendations  bearing 
specially  on  their  case  are  needed.  The  more  attractive  the 
profession  becomes,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  teachers 
who  will  feel  that  they  ought  to  fit  themselves  for  it  by  a 
university  course.  Special  preparation,  however,  or  in  other 
words  professional  education  in  the  theory  of  teaching  as  a 
science  and  its  practice  as  an  art,  is  of  course  needed  by  teachers 
only.  We  have  already  discussed  the  arguments  that  are 
advanced  regarding  its  utility  and  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be 

fiven  (see  ante,  p.  198-208)  and  may  here  confine  our  recommen- 
ations  to  very  few  points. 
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couBSB  OP  We  are  disposed  to  think  it  generally  desirable  that  those 
Pbkparation   who   intend   to   adopt    teaching   as   a   profession   should   pa&s 

DBMBABLE.  ^hrough  a  course  of  special  preparation  for  it.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  some  persons  of  such  an  inborn  gift  for  this  kind  of 
work  as  hardly  to  need  any  training  for  it,  just  as  there  are 
others  so  naturally  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  make  a  good 
teacher  that  no  amount  of  training  will  enable  them  to  attain 
excellence.  But  between  these  extremes  there  ar^many  whose 
natuTcil  capacities,  be  they  greater  or  smaller,  may  be  substan- 
tially improved  by  the  special  preparations  which  is  contem- 
plated :  and  even  persons  whose  natai*al  gift  is  unmistakable 
may  have  something  to  learn  from  the  accumulated  experience 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  become  practical 
experts  in  it.  The  teacher  who  proceeds  to  his  work  equipped 
with  knowledge  of  the  matters  to  be  taught,  but  without  any 
science  of  the  processes  which  the  learner's  mind  follows,  is 
likely,  however  able,  to  make  mistakes  at  first,  mistakes  which 
may  be  permanently  injurious  to  the  weaker  intelligences.  If  he 
has  the  gift  of  intuitive  intellectual  sympathy  in  a  high  degree, 
he  will  learn  in  time  how  to  correct  such  mistakes ;  in  other 
words,  he  will  learn  the  science  of  learning  and  with  it  the  art 
of  teaching  by  much  converse  with  learners  as  he  proceeds.  If 
'  he  be  not  so  specially  gifted,  he  may  continue  in  error  all  his 
days,  supposing  he  continues  to  neglect  what  may.  be  called 
the  scientific  aspect  of  his  work,  and  trusts  to  natural  tact 
alone. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  teacher's  work  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  and  the  development 
of  character  in  the  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  still  more  fatally  feasy 
to  misunderstand  persistently  the  conditions  of  stimulus  and 
guidance  to  the  will,  than  to  overlook  those  which  regulate  the 
processes  of  intelligence. 
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160.  We  hold,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  all  those  w^ho 
have  favoured  us  with  their  views,  that  whatever  professional 
education  is  provided  for  teachers  ought  to  have  both  a  theoretical 
and  a  practical  side.  The  theoretical  side  ought  to  consist  in 
the  study  of  the  methods  by  which  instruction  may  best  be 
given  and  character  trained.  It  may  properly  include  a  treat- 
ment not  only  of  the  theory  of  education  in  general,  treated 
with  reference  to  the  branches  of  philosophy  or  science  which 
underlie  it,  but  also  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  paiiicular 
subjects,  e.g.t  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences. 
It  should  al>o  aim  at  enabling  the  teacher  to  be  alive  to  the 
influence  of  physical  conditions  upon  the  mental  processes,  and 
be  warned  of  the  dangei-s  which  attend  over- pressure  as  applied 
to  the  brain  in  youth. 

The  practical  side  ought  to  consist  of  two  parts.  The  student 
would  attend  classes  while  instruction  was  being  given  by  a 
skilful  and  experienced   teacher;  and  would  a^so  give  lessons 
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under  the  oversight  of  such  a  teacher,  so  as  to  profit  by  the 
advice  and  criticism  which  he  or  she  would  be  able  to  give. 

Instruction  in  the  practice  of  education  should  eitlier  follow  or 
be  concurrent  with  theoretical  instruction.  The  more  closely 
the  two  are  associated,  the  better  will  the  theory  be  understood, 
and  the  more  intelligent  will  be  the  skill  acquired. 

The  function  of  providing  this  professional  instruction  does 
not  seem  properly  attributable  to  Local  Authorities,  because  their 
sphere  of  action  is  not  sufficiently  wide.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
ought  not  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Central  Office,  because 
that  might  induce  an  undesirable  uniformity.  Freedom  and 
variety  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  best  secured  if  the  uni- 
versities were  to  take  up  the  task,  as  has  been  d<5ne  in  two 
Scottish  univeraities,  and  very  recently  m  Durham  ;  and  if  the 
science  of  education  is  to  make  good  the  claims  put  forward  on 
its  behalf,  it  ought  to  be  studied  where  other  branches  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  are  fully  handled  by  the  ablest  professors. 
In  speaking  of  universities  we  include  the  leading  university 
colleges. 

We  do  not  think  it  desirable,  nor  indeed  at  this  moment  vho  buovld 
possible,  to  prescribe  any  one  system  for  securing  to  teachers 
this  professional  preparation,  and  particularly  the  practical 
part  of  it.  The  whole  subject  is  at  present  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  will  best  advance,  by  the  encouragment  of  variety  in 
experiment.  We  have  already  (Part  III.,  pp.  202-8)  discussed 
at  some  length  the  vaiious  methods  proposed  and  actually 
attempted,  and  have  analysed  the  views  laid  before  us  as  i^ 
their  respective  merits. 

It  will  be  for  the  universities  and  the  Central  Office  to  decide 
by  the  light  of  experience  whether  any  institutions  in  the 
nature  of  residential  colleges  with  "  practising  schools  "  attached 
to  them  are  needed,  either  at  the  univprsities  or  in  connexion 
with  great  secondary  schools  (and  in  that  case  what  pecuniary 
aid  should  be  given),  or  whether  it  will  be  sufficient  to  let  the 
students  live  where  and  as  they  like  during  their  attendance  at 
lectures,  making  provision  only  for  their  obtaining  due  facilities 
for  practice  under  competent  instructors. 

It  will  further  be  for  such  universities  or  university  colleges  as 
may  be  disposed  to  make  full  provision  for  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  to  consider  whether  they  can  with  advantage  confer 
degrees  or  diplomas,  or  some  certificntes  attesting  proficiency 
in  the  science  and  art  of  education.  Such  certificates  are  already 
conferred  by  three  universities,  and  if  the  study  and  teaching 
of  this  subject  make  the  progress  for  which  there  seems  reason  to 
hope,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  desirable  to  add  to  these  a  higher 
certificate  attesting  the  possession  of  higher  attainments. 
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Conclusion, 

In  concluding  this  report  and  humbly  submittiDg  to  Your 
Majesty  these  recommendations,  we  desiie  to  repeat  once  more  that 
our  aim  has  been  to  draw  the  outlines  of  a  system  which  shall 
combine  the  maximum  of  simplicity  with  the  minimum  distur- 
bance of  existing  arrangements.  Had  these  arrangements  been 
less  complex,  and  even  confused,  than  they  have  in  fact  been, 
suffered  to  become,  the  system  we  propose  might  have  been  even 
simpler.  But  we  have  felt  that,  valuable  as  simplicity  is,  wa 
might  retard  the  accomplishment  of  the  necessary  reforms  were 
we  to  recommend  what  is  called  a  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the  existing 
agencies,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  something  altogether 
new.  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough  in  clearing  the  ground  for  the  erection  of 
a  structure  more  symmetrical  and  logically  complete,  will  do 
well  to  remember  the  proverb  that  the  Better  is  often  the  enemy 
of  the  Good,  and  that  Secondary  Education  will  gain  more  if  it 
obtains  promptly  the  substance  of  such  reforms  as  are  needed, 
than  if  it  is  forced  to  wait  years,  perhaps  many  years,  for  a 
more  perfect  scheme. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  retaining  some  things  whicli  more 
trenchant  reformers  might  have  desired  to  destroy  for  the  sake  of 
their  future  rebuilding,  we  have  endeavoured  to  simplify  by  way 
of  organisation  and  consolidation  ;  and  in  modifying  existing  au* 
thorities  and  agencies,  we  have  sought  to  increase  their  usefnlness 
by  bringing  them  into  harmonious  relations  with  one  another. 

Wft  have  lecommended  the  constitution  of  a  Central  Authority 
which  ehall  include  all  the  various  departments  of  Government 
now  concerned  with  Secondary  Education  and  shall  concentrate 
their  various  powers  and  duties  into  one  organ.  While  proposing 
to  entrust  this  Authority  with  little  direct  executive  power,  we 
have  suggested  for  it  functions  which  may  make  it  both  stimu- 
lative and  helpful  to  all  minor  authorities,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
schools,  in  the  way  of  guiding,  of  supplying  information,  and 
of  reconciling  contending  interests. 

We  have  proposed  the  creation  of  Local  Authorities  entrusted 
with  large  powers  of  supervision,  but  with  comparatively  little 
coercive  control,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  so  much  by  superseding, 
as  by  aiding  and  focussing  voluntary  efloi't  that  real  progress 
may  be  made.  Accordingly,  while  conceiving  that  upon  this 
Local  Authority  the  duty  of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
secondary  instruction  within  its  district  must  in  the  last  resort 
devolve,  we  have  .sketched  out  a  plan  whereby  private  and 
proprietary  schools  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  have 
discountenanced  any  idea  of  driving  them  out  of  the  field,  and 
thereby  making  Secondary  Education  purely  a  matter  of  State 
concern.  And,  acting  on  similar  principles,  though  we  hold  that 
the  Local  Authority  must,  in  order  to  be  strong  enough  for  its 
functions,  be  mainly  representative,  we    have  preferred  rather 
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to  educe  it  from  existing  representative  bodies  than  to  intro- 
duce a  fresh  set  of  elections  in  a  country  where  there  seem  to 
be  already  as  many  elections  as  can  well  be  attended  to,  and 
where  any  addition  to  the  number  might  tend  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  discharge  of 
their  civic  d6tiea 

Like  motives  have  guided  us  in  consideringr  financial 
resources  and  their  application,  and  we  have  aimed,  not  at  im- 
posing fresh  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer,  whether  local  or 
general,  but  rather  at  measures  of  reform  and  consolidation, 
which  may  turn  existing  sources  of  revenu(\  to  the  best  account. 
In  giving  to  Loccd  Authorities  the  right  to  initiate  schemes  for 
the  better  utilization  of  endowments,  as  respects  the  place  no  less 
than  the  mode  and  conditions  of  application,  and  in  devolving 
upon  these  Authorities  the  administration  of  all  funds  arising  from 
taxation,  whether  Impeiial  or  local,  we  have  been  moved  by  the 
conviction  that  waste  can  be  more  readily  avoided,  and  the 
results  of  expenditure  more  carefully  watched,  when  the 
fertilizing  stream  flows  through  one  channel.  And  as  regards 
the  forms  which  expenditure  may  take,  although  we  have 
proposed  to  leave  a  large  discretion  to  each  of  the  scheme-framing 
and  administering  authorities,  we  have  intimated  an  opinion  that 
it  is  not  in  a  general  and  indiscriminate  reduction  of  charges, 
but  rather  in  providing  generous  assistance  for  the  poor  and  in 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  subjects  whose  value  parents  have 
not  yet  learned  to  appreciate,  that  public  money  may  best  be 
used ;  for  we  hold,  as  the  Hchools  Enquiry  Commissioners  held 
30  years  ago,  that  it  is  sometimes  by  first  providing  a  supply 
that  appreciation  must  be  aroused  and  demand  be  stimulated. 

In  no  point  is  the  contr&st  between  England  and  every 
foreign  country  more  noticeable  than  in  the  absence  here  of  any 
system  of  grading  or  classifying  schools  according  to  the  kind  of 
education  they  give  and  the  fees  they  charge.  Had  we  been 
governed  by  foreign  experience  we  might  have  attempted  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  that  nature.  From  such  an  attempt  we  have 
deliberately  refrained,  not  only  on  account  of  the  friction  to  be 
encountered,  but  also  because  the  action  of  Local  Authorities  may 
be  trusted  to  evolve  in  the  long  run  some  sufficient  order.  The 
great  diversity  of  the  educational  agencies  that  now  exist  repre- 
sents to  some  extent  the  diverse  needs  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  of  the  curiously  mixed  elements  in  our  population ;  and 
it  is  better  that  some  free  and  flexible  scheme  of  classification 
should  in  future  develop  itself  naturally,  than  that  a  scheme  which, 
because  uniform,  could  not  suit  the  varying  requirements  of 
various  districts,  should  be  prematurely  imposed  by  Parliamentary 
legislation.  Even  where  a  type  or  class  of  school  has  already 
acquired  a  distinct  and  definite  character,  we  deprecate  the 
policy  of  fixing  by  general  regulations  the  subjects  it  shall 
teach.  The  true  worth  of  instruction,  that  is  to  say  its 
vitalizing  influence  on  the  scholar's  mind,  depends  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed  upon  the  particular  subject  through  which 
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the  mind  is  approached,  and  more  upon  the  stimulative  method 
by  which  the  mind  is  roused.  School  curricula,  no  doubt,  need 
to  be  in  kome  cases  extended  as  regards  the  whole  range  of  a 
schoors  work,  and  in  others  restricted  as  regards  the  number  of 
subjects  to.  be  taught  to  the  particular  scholar  at  the  same  time. 
But  it  is,  after  all,  not  eo  much  in  the  remodelling  of  curricula 
as  in  the  improvement  of  methods,  and  above  all  in  the  supply 
of  more  highly  educated  and  skilful  teachers,  that  educational 
progress  must  in  future  consist.  To  all  reforms,  therefore,  which 
can  raise  the  status  and  tone  of  the  teaching  profession,  can 
draw  abler  men  and  women  into  it  by  the  prospects  of  a  better 
career,  can  more  adequately  fit  them  for  their  work  by  the  pro- 
vision of  a  completer  system  of  general  and  special  preparation, 
we  attach  the  utmost  importance.-  "Nor  must  we  omit  to  add 
that,  although  historical  causes  have  to  some  extent  severed 
the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  from  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  profession  employed  in  elementary  schools,  every 
measure  which  can  tend  to  unify  the  teaching  profession,  and 
make  each  of  its  sections  interested  in  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  others,  will,  in  our  judgment,  be  a  benefit  directly  to  the 
profession  and  indirectly  to  the  community  at  large. 

In  dwelling  on  the  need  for  a  systematic  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
explain  that  we  mean  by  *'  system  "  neither  uniformity  nor  the 
control  of  a  Central  Department  of  .government.  Freedom, 
variety,  elasticity  are,  and  have  been,  the  merits  which  go  far 
to  redeem  the  defects  in  English  education,  and  they  must  at 
all  hazards  be  preserved.  The  "  system "  which  we  desire  to 
see  introduced  may  rather  be  described  as  coherence,  an  organie 
relation  between  different  authorities  and  different  kinds  of 
schools  which  will  enable  each  to  work  with  due  regard  to  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  others,  and  will  therewith  avoid  waste 
both  of  effort  and  of  money.  Of  the  loss  now  incurred  through 
the  want  of  such  coherence  and  correlation,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  strongly.  It  is  the  fault  on  which  all  our  witnesses 
and  all  our  Assistant  Commissioners  unite  in  dwelling.  Un- 
fortunately, so  far  from  tending  to  cure  itself,  it  is  an  evil  which 
every  day  strikes  its  roots  deeper.  The  existing  authorities 
and  agencies  whose  want  of  co-operation  we  lament  are  each 
of  them  getting  more  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  present 
powers,  and  less  disposed  to  surrender  them.  Vested  interestB 
are  being  created  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  needed 
reforms.  Instances  occur  in  which  large  sums  of  money  are  being 
expended  in  buildings,  or  otherwise  upon  institutions,  which,  if 
not  superfluous,  are  planned  upon  imperfect  lines,  and  with 
reference  to  one  area  or  one  purpose  only  where  others  should 
have  been  equally  regarded,  while  at  the  same  time  many  plans 
of  admitted  excellence  cannot  be  carried  out  owing  to  the 
precarious  position  in  which  the  money  available  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  1890  now  stands.  Thus  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  the  needful  coherence  and  correlation 
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becomes  constantly  greater,  and  will  be  more  serious  a  year  or 
two  hence  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  We  feel  bound,  therefore, 
to  state  the  opinion  which  has  grown  stronger  in  us  since  we 
entered  upon  this  enquiry  that  the  matter  is  one  of  urgency,  and 
ought  to  engage  the  very  early  attention  of  Your  Majesty's 
advisers  and  of  Parliament.  Whether  or  not  the  suggestions 
contained  in  this  Report  commend  themselves  to  those 
authorities,  we  cannot  but  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
Legislature  will  be  invited  on  an  early  day  to  addreas  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  which  become  more  difficult  the 
longer  they  stand  untouched. 

Upon  the  magnitude  of  those  questions,  and  their  influence  on 
the  future  of  the  country  we  need   not  enlarge.     Elementary 
education  is  among  the  first  needs  of  a  people,  and  especially  of  a 
free  people,  as  appears  "by  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  modem 
constitutional  Stisites  have  undertaken  to  provide  it.    But  it  is  by 
those  who  have  received  a  further  and  superior  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation  is  maintained.     It 
is  they  who  provide  its  literature,  who  advance  its  science,  who 
direct  its  government.     In  England,  those  classes  which  have 
been  wont  to  resort  to  the  universities  have,  durino;  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  fared  well.     Those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  very  high  charges  made  at  some  of  the  great  endowed 
schools  have  had  an  education  which,  if  somewhat  one-sided, 
has  been  highly  stimulative  to  certain  types  of  mind.     But  the 
great  body  of  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  were  long 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  teaching  which  was  usually 
limited  in  range  and  often  poor  in  quality,  and  whose  defects 
had  become  so  familiar  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  felt  as  defects. 
Things  have  improved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  as  may  be 
seen  by  whoever  compares  the  picture  drawn  by  our  Assistant 
Commissioners   with    that    contained   in   the   reports   of    the 
Assistant  Commissioners  of  1865 .     But  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  most  of  our  towns,  and  in  nearly  all  our 
country  districts,  to  boys  or  girls  who  do    not  proceed  to  the 
universities,  but  leave  school  at  sixteen,  are  still  far  behind  the 
requirements  of  our  time,  and  far  less  ample  than  the  incomes  of 
the  parents  €uid  the  public  funds  available  might  well  provide. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  very  distinguished  writer  (now 
unhappily  lost  to  us),  who  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  countrymen  to  this  topic,  and  was  often  dis- 
heartened by  what  seemed  their  apathy,  dwelt  forcibly  upon 
this  point. 

"  Our  energies  and  our  prosperity  will  be  more  fruitful  and  n^hw  s<^^^^' 
safer,  the  more  we  add  intelligence  to  them ;  and  here,  if  any-  and  Univeratief 
where,  is  an  occasion  of  applying  the  words  of  the  wise  man  : —  preiSlo^iit 
'  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  the  man  do  not  whet  the  edge,  then  ^^diSi^' 
must  he  put  forth  more  strength  ;  but  wisdom  :s  profitable  to  ^®^*- 
direct^  " 

More,  much  more,  than  is  now  done  might  be  done,  not  merely 
to  fit  such  boys  and  girls  for  the  practical  work  of  their  respective 
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future  careers,  but  to  make  them  care  for  knowledge,  to  give  them 
habits  of  application  and  reflection,  to  implant  in  them  tastes 
which  may  give  them  delights  or  solaces  outside  the  range  of 
their  wovk-a-day  lives.  Not  a  few  censors  have  dilated  upon  the 
disadvantages  from  which  young  Englishmen  suffer  in  industry 
and  commerce  owing  to  the  superior  preparation  of  their  com- 
petitors  in  several  countries  of  continental  Europe.  These  disad- 
vantages are  real.  But  we  attach  no  less  importance  to  the  faults 
of  dulness  and  barrenness  to  which  so  many  lives  are  condemned 
by  the  absence  of  those  capacities  for  intellectual  enjoyment 
which  ought  to  be  awakened  in  youth.  In  an  age  of  increasing 
leisure  and  luxury,  when  men  have  more  time  and  opportunity 
for  pleasure,  and  pursue  it  more  eagerly,  it  becomes  ah  the  more 
desirable  that  they  should  be  induced  to  draw  it  from  the  best 
sources.  Thus,  it  is  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  material 
prosperity  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation,  but  no  less 
in  that  of  its  happiness  and  its  moml  strength,  that  the 
extension  and  reorganisation  of  Secondary  Education  seem 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  first  subjecte  with  which  social 
legislation  ought  to  deal. 

(Signed)    JAMES  BRYCE. 

JOHN  T.  HIBBERT. 

E.  LYTTELTON. 

HENRY  E  ROSCOE. 

EDWARD  C.  MACLURE. 

A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN. 

R.  C  J  EBB. 

RICHARD  WORMELL. 

HENRY  HOBHOUSE. 

MICHAEL  E.  SADLER. 

H.  LLEWELIiYN  SMITH. 

GEO.  J.  COCKBURN. 

CHARLES  FENWICK. 

J.  H.  YOXALL. 

LUCY  C.  F.  CAVEN])ISfl. 

SOPHIE  BRYANT. 

ELEANOR  MILDRED  SIDQWICBL 

"William  N.  Bbuce, 
Secretary. 

13(h  August  1895. 
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SECONDARY  EDUOATION   COMMISSION   BBPOBT  : 


TABLE  I.— Amounts  appbopeiated  aad  bpext 

during 

COUHTT. 

TotAl  Amounts  available 

and  appropriated  for 

Bduoational  Furpnaes  by 

County  Councils  during 

Financial  Year  1898^ 

under  Local  Taxation  Act^ 

1890. 

{a,)  Paid  to  fiorouffhi  or  other 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

(d.)  fixpended 

1 

Amount 
available. 

Amount 
appropriated. 

Authority. 

Amount. 

Secondary 
Schools. 

Scholar- 

ahinaand 

Exhibi. 

tiona. 

• 

Bbdvobd 

^815    8    8 

£    $,  d. 

4^10   8    3 

Luton  Town  Council 

£   «.  d, 

360    0    0 

£    s.  d: 

a  9.  d. 

90    0    0 

Bbeu    - 

6,468  14    8 

6,488  14    3 

«                   •                   •                    • 

1/BO    0    0 

826    0   0 

886    0    0 

Bircxs    - 

6,687    1    7 

1,779    6    0 

a                      •                      •                        • 

— 

— 

— 

OiJCBKIDGI 

8,678  11    4 

8,636  13    0 

Not  specified 

1,191  14    8 

400    0    0 

80    0    0 

Ulb  ov  Blt     - 

93U18    8 

8,060    8    1 

. 

— 

— 

1 

Okhtsb 

IVilO    3    7 

14,610    3    7 

AUrincham      Local 
Board.* 

Bowdon  Local  Board* 

Congleton         Town 
Council.* 

Crewe  Town  Council* 

Biikinfleld        Local 
Boatd.* 

Hoylake  and   West 
Kiriiyl'ocal  Board.* 

Hyde  Town  Council* 

Lymm  Local  Board* 

Maccleafield     Town 
ConndL* 

Harple  Local  Board* 

Middlewich    ,.        * 

Mottram        „        * 

Northwlch      „        * 

Keston  aad  Parkgate 
Local  Board.* 

Bunoom     Improre- 
ment  Committeea.* 

Sale  T4)cal  Board*    - 

Stalybridge       Town 
Council.* 

225    0    0 

100    0    0 
60    0    0 

460    0    0 
188    0    0 

180    0    0 

440    0    0 

88    4    8 

863    0    0 

40    0    0 
68  16    9 
80    0    0 
184  11    7 
10    0    0 

195    0    0 

218    0    0 
lOO    0    0 

660    0    0 

1310    0    0 

6^660    6    7 

8316    0    0 

Winaford          Local 
Boaid.* 

•          ■          •          ■ 

88    0    0 

*. 

8360  18    6 

COBVWAIL 

QmaHBLAMD    - 

8484  19    6 

9,690    0    0 

Millom  Urban  Sani- 
taiy  Authority.* 

City  of  Cariialet 

200    0    0 
600    0    0 

100   0    0 

430    0    0 

Parried     ) 

48^171 

4M00  6  2 

•          •          •          • 

8,881  14  8 

1.886  0  0 

8^0  0 

*  Amounts  equal  to  the  gnnta  reoelved  were 
t  Carlisle  leried  a  ratr  under 
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the  FnrjLHciAL  Yxab»  1893-4.    A.— By  Coxnmr  Oouiicits. 


by  County  (banoili  on 


Evening 

Gontinn- 

ation 


Special 

ClaneBfor 

BlemenUxy 

Teachers. 


Other  Technical  Sobools  and  Classes. 


Tedinical 

Institafces 

and  Schools 

of  Art. 


Classes 
applicable 
to  special 
Industries. 


£  ».  d. 


£    9.  d. 

402    7   4 

400    0    0 


B    9.  d. 


108  17    2 


4S    0    0       80    0    0 


1,000    0    0 


600    0    0 
600    0    0 


1,145  0  0 


£    9.  d. 

I^MSOIO    2 

1,800    0    0 


1.488    1  10 


Other 
Classes. 


Special 
CFrsnts 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 


Cost  of 
Sstablish- 

ment, 
Printing, 
and  other 

Charges. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
(6). 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
for  the 
Financial 
Year. 


2,205    7    6 


2,100   •    0 


106    0    0 
710    0    0 


2,728  7  4 


110    0    0 
20O    0    0 


2,618  4  8 


£    9,  d. 

ijm  1  4 

1,070    0    0 


1,800  18    4 


2,008  17  10 


001    0    0 


£  s.  d.  I     £    s.  d. 
628    4    4 

425    0    0 


2    4 
600    0    0 

160    0    0 


261    6    0  1,161    2    4 


1,069    0    0 
840    0    0 


8,157  12  0 


2,924    0    0 
4306   0    0 


14^627 17  6 


225.  0   0 


863    0    0 
68    0    0 


486  5  04,806  9  0 


£    9.  d.        £    9,  d» 
4^116    8    2     4^465    8    2 


8,746    0    0 

1,776    1    4 
t844  18    4 

2,186  17  10 
9,696  14  10 


6,375    0    0 

1,776    1    4 
8,686  18    0 

2.268  18    6 
12,868  14  10 


6,082    0    0 
8,790    0    0 


87,788 15  8 


6,082    0    0 
0,690    0    0 


44,570 10  3 


raised  by  rates  leried  by  the  abore  towns. 
the  Publie  Libraries  Act. 
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TABLE  I. — Amovhtts  appbopriated  and  spent  during 


Total  Amounts  antilable 

and  appropriated  for 

Educational  Purposes  by 

County  Councils  during 

Financial  Year  18«Mk 

(a.)  Paid  to  Boroughs  or  other 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

(5.)  Expended 

under  Local  Taxation  Act, 

1890. 

County. 

1 

Rcholar- 

Amount 
available. 

Amount 
appropriated. 

• 

Authority. 

Amount. 

Secondaxy 
Schools. 

shipaaad 

BxhiU- 

ttona. 

iW                              ^      A                      %. 

St     s.  d. 

£     9.   d. 

£    «.  d. 

£   #.  If. 

£«.<!. 

Brought     > 
forward  S 

48,865  17    1 

48.390    6    2 

-         •         «         - 

6>8S1  14    8 

1.285    0    0 

2;H5    0    0 

DSRBT      • 

9.651    6    6 

10.996  13    6 

,         •         - 

— 

1.714    0    8 

^081    6  11 

Bsrov 

11357    9  10 

11.844    9    4 

Borough     of     Bast 
Stonehouse. 

160    0    0 

1.643    8    0 

1,401   0    0 

DoBsn     - 

0.558    9    2 

6.5C1    5    1 

Borough  of  Blandford 
Borough  of  Bridport 
Borough     of      I)or- 

4^339  12    7 

■" 

98    0    0 

Chester. 

Borough    of     Lyme 

Regis. 

Borough  of  Poole 

1 

Borough  of  Shaftes-  < 

bury. 

Borough  of  Wareham 

Borough     of     Wey- 

mouth. 

Kinson  Local  Board. 

Portland       do. 

Sherborne     do. 

Swanage       do. 

Wimbome    do. 

Durham  - 

13.177    6  11 

13»163    0    0. 

1 

— 

632    0    0 

1.6S2    0    0 

EasBx 

17,490  15  11 

17.471  11    8     - 

3^696    0    0 

342    0    0 

902    0    0 

Gloucbster 

12.6S1  15    2 

6.306  18  10  ;  Boroufcb  of  Cbelten- 
1      ham. 

900    0    0 

460    0    0 

400    0    0 

HSBXTORD 

5463    7    6 

2.626  16  U     Horfleld  Local  Board* 

1 

100    0    0 

100    0    0 

lU   0    0 

HSBTB 

6»806  14    8  !     6»796    5    2  \  Bamet   Tecb.   Inst. 

260    0    0 

900    0    0 

SSB16    0 

Committee. 

Baldockdo.  • 

10    0    0 

Bishops  Stortford  do.       876    0    0 

'  Cheshuntdo. 

100    0    0 

!  Gt.Berkhamsteddo. 

172    0    0 

Hemel  Hempstead  do. 

120    0    0 

Hertford  do.  - 

300    0    0 

1  Hitchindo.    • 

80    0    0 

Hoddesdon  do. 

110    0    0 

St.  Albans  do. 

346    0    0 

' 

1 

Ware  do. 

16    0    0 

Watford  do.  . 

467    0    0 

1 

2.344    0    0 

HuvTiNODOir     - 

2.065  10    0 

2.821  16  11  1  - 

1 

— 

8S    0    0 

KSST 

23,772  11  11 

23.746   9    8     Ashford  Local  Board        223  10    0 

__ 

1,866    7  10 

Beckenham    -          -  '     431    7  11 

. 

.,     (special  grant)  '.         6  12    6 

Bezley           -          -        220 18    9 
Broadstairs    •          •        109    0  10 

Bromley        •          •  1     461  16    0 

Chatham  TovmCounc.      660  10    6 

Dartford  Local  Board       240    4    2 

Deal  Town  Council  •        185    4    7 

,.    (special  grant  in  ,       95    2    1 

lieu  of  grant 

to  Wa  mer). 

Dover  Town  Council  .     693  16   0 

..    (special  grant).         42  18    6 

• 

Brith  Local  Board  - 

129    9    2 

Carried      ) 
furwaid  S 

158,030  8  6 

150,818 18  8 

•          -          •          • 

88,847  18  6 

6,966  8  8  10688109 

1 

•Bate  levied. 
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the  FnfAKCiAA  Tbab,  1893-4.    A.— By  Couittt  Cottncils — coni. 


by  Connty  Councils  on 


Other  Technical  Schools  and  Classes. 


Evening       Special 
Continu-  ,  Classes  for 
ation      lEIomentary 
Classes.    I  Teachers. 


Technical 

Institutes 

and  Schools 

of  Art. 


Classes 

applicable 

to  special 

Industries. 


Other 
Classes. 


Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 


Qntof 
Esteblish- 

ment. 

Printing?, 

and  other 

Charges. 


£    a,  d.       £    «.  d. 

1,145    0    0.2,728    7  4 

543  17    0  — 

I 

1.861    0    6  1.062    a  5 

190  15    5   1,548    9  1 


23    0    O'  493    0  0 

55    0    O'  24    0  0 

—          '  668    0  0 

I 

150    0    0  'i50    0  0 

193    0    0  440  10  3 


2  13    5  1,792    9  10 


£    s,   d. 
2,618    4    S 

2,963    5    2 

900    0    0 

^00 


£    9.   dJ      £    ».   d, 
8,157  12    0 '  H627  17    6 

I 
2,279    3    0 1   1.223  11    1 


9MS    0    0 
2,392    9    0 


4,164  6  4  i  9,120 18 11 


78  0  0,  1,447    0  0 

5,475  0  0  1,665    0  0 

1,773  0  0<  300    0  0 

100  0  0  1,020    0  0 

2,564  0  Oi  — 


2,464  14    9 


19,166  4  7 


3,692    9    2 


34,29813  2 


£  »,  d. 
486    5    0 


600    0    0         — 
385    6    7         — 


2,426  0  0 

6,736  0  0 

2,869  0  0 

109  0  0 

95  0  0 


50    0    0 
4,724    3    6 


33,73518  8 


60    0   0 


5465  0 


£    9.  d. 
4,805    9    0 

794    6    7 

972  17    1 

877    8    6 


792  0  0 

840  0  0 

83  0  0 

350  0  0 

463  2  0 


53  17    8 
1,552  10    4 


11,084 11 1 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
(ft). 


Total 
Bzpendi* 

ture 

for  the 
Financial 

Tear. 


£     a,  d. 

37,738  15  6 

11,539  10  5 

11,685    8  0 

5,723    8  6 


7,4fi8  0  0 

16,039  0  0 

6,483  0  0 

2,892  0  0 

4^964  8  3 


2,593  12    5 
13,119  14    1 


£    a.  d. 

44.570  10  3 

11,539  10  5 

11.74S  8  0 

10,063  1  1 


7,4M  0  0 

19^734  0  0 

7,483  0  a 

2,398  0  0 

7,808  8  S 


2,693  18  5 
23,007  6  4 


119,706172  147,96415  8 
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TABLE  I.-^AnoirMTs  appbopbiated  and  bpest  during 


COTTSTT. 


Brought 

forward 

Kwn—icont.) 


} 


Lavcaitib 


Total  Amounta  ayallable 

and  i^pro^ated  for 

Edncatioiial  Parpoma  by 

Oounty  Oouncila  during 

Financial  Tear  1899-*, 

under  Local  Taxation  A  ct, 

1890. 


(a.)  Paid  to  Borougha  or  other 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 


J 


Amount 
available. 


Amount 
appropriated. 


Authority. 


Amount. 


(6.)  Expended 


Secondary 
School!. 


Soholar- 

shipaand 

Exhibi- 

tioni. 


£    ».  d. 
IBSfiSi    2   6 


41.092  12    0 


£     s.    d. 
160.218  13    2 


Carried    \ 
forward  i 


199,1M  14  6 


41,055  19    9 


Faversham       Town 
Council. 

Folkestone       Town 
Council. 

Gillingfaam       Local 
Board. 

Graveaend        Town 
Council.* 

Gravesend     (special 
grant). 

Heme    Bay    Local 
Board  (2  years). 

Lydd  Town  Council 

Maidstone      Town 
Council.* 

Margate  Town 

Council. 

Milton-next-Sitl  ing- 
bourne  Local  Boctfd. 

New  Bomney  Town 
Council. 

Korthfleet  Local  Bd. 

Queenborongh  Town 
Council. 

Ramsgate         Town 
Council. 

Rochester        Town 
Council. 

Sandwich         Town 
Council. 

Sheemess         Local 
Board. 

Sittingboume  Local 
Board. 

Southborough  Local 
Board. 

Tenterdeu        Town 
Council. 

Tunbridge        Local 
Board.* 

Tunbridge        Wells 
Town  Council. 


Wrotham 
Board. 


Local 


Boroughs  and  Local 
Boards. 

Rural  Districts 


£   «.  d. 

2837  18    6 

218    6  10 

485  19    7 

679    7    1 

407    8    4 

298    9    0 

168  10  10 

42  14    7 
669  18    9 

888  18    9 

108  12    1 

28    9    2 

244    2    1 
21  17    6 

615    6  6 

647  14  2 

68    6  0 

301  18  4 

172  19  2 

112  17  6 

71    8  9 

210  16  5 
681    2  11 

7112  1 


9»887  11    3 


101,3741311 


26,066    5    8 
8.104  11    4 


34.170  17    0 


£    9,d. 
6.966    8    8 


63,418  16  6 


£  M.  d. 

10.623  10  9 


4^629  13  6 


6,066  8  8 


15,363  4  3 


*  A  rate  was  also  levied  in  thefie  towns  under  the  Technical  Education  Act. 
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the  PrariNOiAL  Yeab,  189^-4.    A.— Bt  Oou»ty  Councils— conf. 


by  Ckranty  Councils  on 


Brening 

Gontinn- 

ation 

Clasees. 


Speciftl 

Clannfor 

Elementaiy 

Teachers. 


Other  Technical  Schools  and  Chuses. 


Technical 

Institutes 

and  Schools 

of  Art. 


Classes 

applicable 

to  specif 

Industries. 


Other 


Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 


e  #.  d. 

^64  6  4 


£   9,   d. 
9A20  18  11 


Cost  of 
Establish- 
ment, 
Printing, 
and  other 
Charges. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
lb). 


Total 
Sxpendi* 

ture 

for  the 

Financial. 

Tear. 


£     #.  d 

19Ae6   4   7 


£    9.   d. 

24,888  18    2 


£    «.   d, 
88,796  Id    8 


£     9,   d. 

541)    fi    0 


£     9.  d. 

11,064  11    1 


£     9,  d, 

119,706  17  2 


2,570  16  11 


M646  4  11,6911510 


S    89429. 


£      9,  d. 

147,064  15  8 


826    0    0 


19y401  4  7 


13.163  1  10 


' 


16717    0 


37,45115  0,33,89315  8 


1,420  0  0   2,862    0    G 


15,118    0    9  49,289    6    » 


1,966  5  0  13,94   11  7 134,825  61l'  197,344  3  5 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION   REPORT: 


TABLE  1. — AxoovTS  affrofbiatsd  and  spent  daring 


COITWTT. 

Total  Amounts  available 

and  appropriated  for 

Educational  Purposes  by 

County  Councils  during 

Financial  Year  1888-4, 

under  Local  Taxation  Act. 

1880. 

(a.)  Paid  to  Boroughs  or  other 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

(A.)  Expended 

Amount 
aTaJlable. 

1 

Amount 
appropriated. 

Authority. 

Amount 

• 

Secondary 
Schools. 

Scholar- 
ships and 
Ezhibi. 
tions. 

Brought    \ 
forward  i 

£     «.  cf. 

180,124  14    6 

191,274  12  11 

1 

«          •          .          . 

£     s. 

62,418  15 

d. 
6 

£    s.  d. 
6,966    8    8 

£    s.d. 
15,263    4    3 

LBICB8TBS 

4^148    0    0 

7,883    4  11 

•          .          .          • 

— 

468  17    1 

187    0    0 

LjircoLH.   Parts 

of  Kesteven. 

.       Holland 

3,664    5    0 
2,106    5    9 

3.660    7    8 
2,100    0    0 

Stamford          Town 
Council.* 

438  12 

6 

86  14    0 

762    7    9 
94    0    0 

Parts  of  Lindsey 

6.084    7    6 

6,087    0    0 

Borough  of  Louth     - 

157  10 

0 

460    0    0 

300^0    0 

LoimoNt 

172.758  17  11 

57,000    0    0 

.                      *                      a                      • 

— 

12,216    0    0 

573    0    0 

Middlesex 

29,113  16    2 

7.416  16    6 

. 

— 

— 

— 

NOBFOLK 

9,284  13    4 

9,284    9    4 

King's  ]>nn  • 
Th^ford 

300    0 
66    0 

0 
0 

2,354    0    0 

NOBTHAMPTOV  - 

6,146    2    9 

6.146    2    9 

.          •          •          « 

230    0    0 

1,683  17    6 

Pbtebboroitoh 

(Soke  of), 
nobthttmbxr- 

LAITD. 

Notts     • 

861    2    7 
7,743    8    1 
6,793  10    7 

248    0    0 
7,625    0    0 
5,783  10    7 

.          *          .           • 
.          .          •          . 
.... 

— 

86    5    0 

1,108  17    7 
438  10    2 

OXFOBD    • 
RUTLABD 

4,630  16    9 
74    12    1 

4^634    0    0     Banbury 

Henleyi 
300   0    0     - 

)  037  10 

* 

0 

437  10    0 

1,23114    6 
10    0    0 

8atx>p     - 

6,92     0    8 

6,927    0    8. 

— 

60    0    0 

148  13    2 

S0MEB8BT 

1?,770    1    6 

12.756    0    0. 

— 

686    2    1 

1.465    1    91 

SOUTHAMFTOK  • 

IBLB  OF  Wight 

8,746    8    9 
2,492  11    4 

•8.500    0    0 

(about). 

2,489    0    0 

Not  specified  • 

1,229    0 

0 

460    9    6 

"" 

Staffobd 

17.151    7    9 

3,927    8    3 
2,267  11    6 

17,876  19    7 

4,000    0    0 
2,267  11    6 

AudleyS 
BiIston§ 

Brierley  HiU§. 

Bur8lem§ 

Darlaston§     - 
1  Fenton§ 
;  Leek§  - 

LichfleldS      • 
Longton 
Stafford§ 
Tipton 
Tiuista]l§ 
1  WinenhaU§    . 

Lowestoft       Town 
'      Council. 

Bury  St.  Edmonds  • 
,  Sudbury 

SO    0 

96    0 

68    0 

668    0 

160    0 
100    0 
100    0 

40    0 
232    0 
160    0 

70    0 
360    0 

60    0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

364  14    3 

424    2    2 

60    0    0 
294    3    4 

2.008    0 

0 

Suffolk.  East  . 
West  - 

300    0 

,      258    0 

1      101    0 

0 

0 
0 

Carried    ) 
forvardj 

409,456  2  « '364,007  15  4'- 

'62,204  8  0 

10;)92  0  6 

26,363  12  Hi 

*  A  rate  amounting  to  1332.  was  leried 
t  The  Technical  Educatio  n  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  did  not  hold  its  flnt 

X  Bates  amounting  to  7601.  and  1871.  were 

S  Bates  ware  levied 
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the  FiNAiTGiAL  Ybab,  1893-4.    A.— Bt  Gountt  OomroiLS — eonU 


Igr  Ooimty  CouneUi  on 


Broiing 

Continu- 

ati<m 


Special 

ClaaaeBfor 

Elementiry 

Teaoben. 


Other  Technical  Sohoola  and  Claaaes. 


Technical 

Institutea 

and  Schools 

of  Art. 


Claasea 
applicable 
to  special 
Industries. 


Otber 
Classes. 


Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa« 
ratus. 


Cost  of 
Establish- 

ment. 
Printing, 
and  other 
Charges. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 


Total 

Bxpendi- 

tors 

for  the 

Financial 


£     9.  d. 

MM    6  4 

8M    2  9 

4M15  8 

SO    0  0 

796    0  0 


277    0    0 

eTl    8    6 
487  18    0 

99712  10 


1,6&3    0  4 

286    7    7 

231  12    8 


407    0    0 

618    0    0 
(1898-8). 


£      s.  d. 
11,091  16  10 


11  6 

70    0  0 

20    0  0 

800    0  0 


978    0    0 


77    0    0 


96  5    1 

179  0    0 

688  6    6 

961  6  11 


632    3    0 


740    0    0 
109  16    2 


11,886  7  id  17, 


283  5  0 


£      9. 
19,491    4 


79  12 
180    0 

l/WO  0 
800  0 
800    0 

680   0 

2,208  12 

481  16 


d, 
7 


£ 
87«461 

1.078 
946 
611 

8,900 


80    0    0 


1,487    6 
6,166  16 


96    0    0 


9.  d:     £    9. 
16    0  38393  16 


17  6 

17  6 

0  0 

0  0 


988  2 
363  11 
780  0 
300  0 
6S6  19 


d.  £     9.   d. 
8 '1.966    6    0 

7j  - 

O'  - 

I 

Oj  - 

ll  — 


126    0    0    8.600    0    O!  30    0    0 


694 

38 

1.441 

2.060 

1.071 
81 

1.186 

8.066 

788 

688 

2,211 


12  2 

0  0 

2  1 

0  U 


1.624  17 

90    0 

966  11 

679    9 


2  2'     436    2 
0    01     114    0 

8    1    3.730  12 

I 
18    6    2,887  17 

3  10  — 


6 
0 
6 
2 

11 
0 

6 

2 


11  1 

12  4 


288  16    0 


1.090    0    0 


31,854  8  5 


56,345152* 


1346    0    0 
948  13    8 


52,945911 


I 
£     9.   d.\       £    9.   d, 
18346  U    7  134386  6  11 

732    2    8 '  4386  14  10 


602  6  3 

200  0  0 

470  0  0 

1.724  3  9 

1300    0    0 

499  8  11 

71  0    0 

033  9    6 

1.098  8  11 

646    4  10 
4    0    0 

641  12  10 

1.796  15  10 

68S    6    9 

480    0    0 

821  16    1 


3361    3  1 

1386    0  0 

6.018    0  0 

^664    2  10 

200    0  0 

8382    0  0 

4.966  16  1 

729    0  0 

7301    6  2 

6314    3  21 

6.028    7  3 

200    0  0 

6.189  14  0 

• 

1237418  3i 

7.873    3  8 

1.069  11  1 

6319  16  1 


460    0    0 
66  17  10 


1,996  5  0  26,621  3  8 


4^188    0    0 
1.9d6  11    0 


£     9.  d. 

197344    2    6 

4316  S   6 

3316  8  11 

1365  0    0 

6,027  It    0 

4364  2  If 

200  0   0 

8,746  0    0 

4.900    3    4 

7.601  6  2 
6364  12  8 
6.966  17    8 


0  • 

6,180  14  • 

12374  18  81 

7373    3  8 

2308  11  1 

7.022  16  1 


4,488    0    0 
2.340  11    0 


235.567  8  6  308,771 16  6 


bgr  the  Stamford  Town  Council. 

levied 

I7  aU  theie  towns. 


1  t^oncu. 

i..^  ^i^ii^  ^V^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  ^'^  y^'^  ^"^  chiefly  spent  in  organisation. 
wyiea  Of  Banomy  and  Henley  respectiyely. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  1. — ^Amounts  appbopsuted  and  spbnt  during 


COUHTT. 

Total  Amounts  available 

and  appropriated  for 

Educational  Purposes  by 

County  Councils  during 

Financial  Tear  1888^, 

under  Local  Taxation  Act, 

1880. 

(a.)  Paid  to  Boroughs  or  other 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 

(6.)  Expended 

Amount 
available. 

Amount 
appropriated. 

Authority. 

Amount. 

Secondary 
Schools. 

Scholar- 
shipsand 
Exhibi- 
tions. 

Bxxmg^ht 

SVBaBT  - 

£     «.  <f. 

409,456    2    4 

16,647    8  10 

6^71    7    6, 

S/S67   3    2 
9404  16    0 

1,784  10    2 
9,795    1    U 
8,279    9  10 

4,724  19    8 

29.641  16    0 

6^928    3    8 

£     «.  d. 
864^007  15    4 

16,680    6    1 

6,000    0    0 

8,668    0    0 
9,104  15    9 

1.700   0    0 
9,784    5  11 
8,279    9  10 

4,719    0    0 

29,641  15    0 

4,800    0    0 

•          ■          ■          ■ 

Epsom* 
Guildford*     . 
'  Kingston*      - 
Beigate* 
Sutton* 

Hove  . 
Eastbourne    - 
Lewes  • 

Worthing 

Ashton 

Eenilworth    - 

Leamington  - 

Nuneaton 

Bugby 

Sutton  Goldfleld 

Stratford 

Warwick 

■          •          . 

Salisbury       Town 
Council. 

OldbuiT  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority. 

Evesham       Town 
Council. 

Borough  of  Beverley 

«                            «                            k                               m 
■                             •                             •                               ■ 

£     s.  d. 

68,204    8    0 

80    0    0 
60    0    0 
66    0    0 
100    0    0 
60    0    0 

£     «.  d. 
10,282    0    6 

2,869  11    1 

80    0    0 
100   0    0 

186    0    0 

250    0    0 

8,242    6    8 

650    0    0 

£    #.  d. 
26,868  12  m 

1,997  10   9 

86    0    0 
180    0    0 

100   0    0 
650    0    0 

476    0   0 

0,887    7    0 

907    8  10 

296    0    0 

8V88XZ,  East 

762    0    0 
711    0    0 
168    0    0 

1,641    0    0 

m     West    . 
Wahtick 

200    0    0 

8»046    4    0 
109  16    8 
662  16    8 
879  12    6 
277    7  10 
243  17  10 
214  16    8 
418    8    6 

5,344  18    6t 

WssnCOBBULBD 

"Wiiaa     • 

IToXCBflTBB 

865    0    0 
400    0    0 

260    0    0 

660    0    0 

l0BX,Easi  Biding 
„  West  Biding 
„  North  Biding 

198  10    2 

TOTAL    .  £ 

605,888  16  6 

448430  17  1    -         .         -         . 

74,620  1  2 

17,1681710 

40,0471961 

*  Amounts  equal  to  the  grants  received 
t  Of  this  only  8,071^.  Ss,  Od,  was  paid  out  of  the  grant  for  189S-4.  the  balance  of  2,273^.  IQs.Gd.  being  paid  out 

(The  amounts  received  for  financial  year  1892-3  are 
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tbe  FiNAirciAL  Yeas,  1893-4.    A. — Br  Oouitet  Cotthcils— co»f. 


hj  COQnfy  CooDcils  on 


Ccmtina- 

ation 

dasBOk 


Special 

Cluaesfor 

Elementary 

Teadhen. 


Other  Technical  Schoob  and  Classee. 


Technical 

Institutes 

and  Schools 

of  Art. 


Classes 

applicable 

to  special 

Indurtries. 


Other 
Classes. 


Special 
Grants 

for 
Appa- 
ratus. 


Cost  of 
Establish- 

ments 
Printing, 
and  other 
Charges. 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture under 
(ft). 


£    9,  d. 


U365    7  10 17.288    6    0 


47814    6 


880    0    0 


1.224    8    7 
8    8    0 


18,9311410 


£     $,  d. 


888    7  10 


£     9.  d. 

(81.854    8    6 

4.628    7    1 


280    0    0 


12    0    0 
495  19    5 


800  0  0 
100  0  0 
600    0    0 


488  0  0 
1.810  16  4 
i;S78    Oil 


89,781  9  6 


918    0   0 


896    0    0 
460    3    9 


4^150    0    0 
4b600    0    0 


8.697    7  10 
488    4    7 


56,433118 


St   »,  d. 


66,846  16    2|{6SS^46    9  11 
6,666    6    6 


806    0    0 


776    0    0 
670    2    8 


1.480  0  0 
1.100  0  0 
1.360   0    0 


1,096  0  0 
^218  4  8 
1.660  19    0 


73,8517  10160,7261311 


£    9,d, 


1«364   0    0 


13)1    0    0 
766    6  11 


1,711    0    0 
881    0    0 


887  0  0 
740  1  8 
192  16    6 


£    9.  d, 
1.906    6    0 


297  16    6 


640    0    0 


2,934  0  5 


£     9.  d, 
86,021    8    8 

938  12    8 


269    0    0 


806    0    0 
827  16    2 


26  0  0 
924  0  0 
668    0    6 


28    0    0 

2,797    0    7 

869  16    8 


£     9,  d, 
286^667    8    6 

17.818  9  10 


8,846    0    0 


8,466    0    0 
3^98    8  11 


Total 
Expendi- 
ture 
for  the 
Pinancial 
Tear. 


£    9.  d, 
808^771  16   6 

U106  9  10 


8.287   0   • 


8,066   0    • 

6^664   6U 


1306  0  0 
9,710  0  0 
7,768   0   < 


33,657  9  5 


3,168   0   0 

29.621 10  6 

6,470  11    9 


321,523  5  0 


.  1«806   0   0 

10,076   0   0 

8,413   0   8 


3;t61  10    8 

29.621  10   8 

6.470  U    8 


396,143  6  2 


were  raised  in  these  towns  by  rates. 

of  balances  of  amounts  preriously  allotted.  t  Por  educational  year  ended  SOth  Sept.  1884 

eipended  for  an  educational  year  ended  Slst  July  1894). 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  1. — ^Amounts  appsofbiated  and  spent  daring 


COUKTY 
BOBOUGH. 


Bath- 
B«nrow-in 


Birkenlmd- 

BinDinghtm 
Blackburn  • 
Bolton 
Boo^l«         I 


Bradford 

Brighton 

Brktol 

Bamley 

B1117- 

OHitert>uT7 

Cbetter 
Coventry 

Croydon 
Derljy 
BeTonport 
Dudley 

fixetflr 
Gatethead 

Oloucestor 


Great 
Grimsby. 

Halifaxt       - 

Hanl«y 

Carried     > 
forward  1 


Total  Amounts  available,  appropriated,  or 

levied  for  Eiiiicational  Purposes  hy  County 

Boroughs  during  Vinancial  Year  189S-4,  under 

Local  Taxation  and  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 


Amount 

available 

under 

Local 

Taxation 

Act. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
raised  by 

Rate  under 
Technictil 

Instruction 
Act. 


Total 
Amount 
appro- 
priated and 
levied. 


(a.)  Paid 

to  School 

Board. 


(6.)  Expended  by 


Beoondaiy 
Schools. 


Scholar-       Bvening 
ships  and     Continnai* 

Exhibi-  j       tion 

tions.  I    Classes. 


£    «.  d. 
1,400  S    6 

U6616    9 


128816  8 

10,728  8  4 

2,07916  8 

2,05116  8 


6,100  1    6 

8^62    2    9 

6,646  19'  1 

1,866  18    5 

1,221  16    6 

686    6  10 

818    6    9 

817  11    6 

8,729  15    5 

1349  19    8 

988  19    2 

821    0  11 

1,077  19    1 

1,056  17    6 

882  16    8 

726  10    7 

1.466  16    8 
906  12    0 


63,822 14 10 


£     8.   d. 
1,608    8    4 

1464  11  11 


£;280    9    2 

9,500  0  0 
1,980  0  0 
2,005  19  8 
h^    910 


£     9.  d. 


1305  0  0 


6»890    0    0 

8,162    2    9 
6,642  17    2 

i;n»  0  0 

1,200    0  0 

826  17  0 

760    0  0 

805  12  2 

1300  0  0 

1,868  0  0 
928  19  2 
800    0    0 

1,077  19   1 

906    0    0 

1,447,  2    7 

(including 

balance). 

800    0    0 

1.405  16    8 
901  17    6 


664  18  10 


50,62017   7 


260    0    0 


2,7091810 


£     9.  d. 
1,503    8    4 

1.164  11  11 


2,280    9    2 

9,600  0  0 
8,785  0  0 
2,006  19  8 
%A»    9  10 


6/180    0  0 

8,162    2  9 

6,542  17  2 

1,860    0  0 

1,200    0  0 

826  17  0 

•1,760  0  0 

1,400  11  0 


£    t.  d. 


200    0    0 
147    9  10 


1,600    0    0 


19  16    0 


176    0    0 


1,868  0  0 
928  19  2 
800   0    0 


906    0    0 
1,447    2    7 


60    0    0 


200    0    0 


1,151  17    6 


52,230  16  5 


2,292  4  10 


£    9.  d. 


600   0    0 


£    t.  d. 


402    8  11 


686    •    0 


1,790  12    4 
110    0    0 


£    9.  d. 


224    0    0 


900    0    0 


247    6    0 


60    0    0 


1,617  8 11 


2,847  17  4 


284   0   0 


*  Including  600^.  QoTemmeut  grant ;  600{.  fees. 


t  The  Technical 
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the  FiNANoiAL  Year,  1893-4.    B.— By  County  Boroughs— con <. 


Gonnty  Borougba  on 

Tocai 
Expenditure 
for  Financial 

Tear. 

. 

Total 

Expenditure 

under  (6). 

Special 

Classes  for 

Elementary 

Teachers. 

Other  Techni 

Technical 
Institutes  and 
Schools  of  Art. 

cal  Schools  and  Classes. 

Special  Grants 
for  Apparatus. 

1 

Cost  of 

Establishment, 

PrintinfT,  and 

other  Chsrges. 

I 

Classes 
applicable 
to  Special 
Industries. 

1 

Other 
Classes. 

£    s.d. 

£    #.  d. 

£    #.  d. 

£   «.  d. 

£    M.  d, 
627    1  10 

£    9.    d. 
701    6    1 

£     «.  d. 

1,328    7  11 

£     s.  d. 

1328    7  11 

moo 

— 

— 

— 

480    0    0 

1;B04    0    0 

1304   0   0 

166    0    0 

4,278  14    8 
9.000    0    0 

^mm 

"^ 

200    0    0 
(To  Free  Library 
for  technical 
books.) 

886  17    0 

0.466  11    8 
9,500    0    0 

5i466  11    8 
9300    0    0 

— 

8^786    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,785    0    0 

8^785    0    0. 

— 

1.62S    4    S 

— 

125    0    0 

— 

582  15    0 

2,880  19    8 

8380  19   8 

996    0    0 

400    0    0 
(Maintenance  of 

Museum  and 
technical  books 
for  Free  Library.) 

254    0    0 

1,650    0    0 

1,797    9  10 

84N)0    0    0 

"^ 

80    0    0 

800   0    0 

(To  Free  Library 

and  Art  Museum.) 

"■" 

8380    0    0 

5380   0   0. 

— 

B»4I6  1S    6 

—          -i 

60    0    0 

— 

82    8    7 

8,521    2    1 

8321    8    1^  ' 

870    0    0 

280  10   0 

8.548    1    8 

— 

187  15    8 

5348    7    9 

5368    2    9 

— 

lAlff    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

6    0    0 

1,430    0\0 

1,480    0    0 

— 

719    1    8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

719    1    8 

719    1    8 

— 

100    0    0 

117    0 

— 

— 

— 

151  17    0 

886  17    6 

15    0    0 

MO    0    0 

— 

— 

500    0    0 

1340    0    0 

1340    0    0 

1^860  11    0 

100   0    0 

(To  Free  Library 

for  technical 

books.) 

1,460  11    0 

1,46011    0 

— 

%4a»  0  0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,429    0    0 

8,489    0    Ok 

— 

1^1    5    0 

— 

— 

— 

219    5    0 

1,967  15    0 

1367  15    a 

— 

798    4    8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

728    4    8 

728    4    8 

~~ 

000    0    0 

"■" 

50    0    0 

900    0    0 

(Free  Library 

Fund.) 

^" 

760    0    0 

800    0    0 

— 

ljmi9    1 

— 

— 

— 

^mm 

1,077  19    1 

SO    0    0 

805    0    0 

— 

850    0    0 

— 

— 

700    0    0 

905    0    0 

8    0    0 

400    0    0 

60    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

458    0    0 

458    0    0 

— 

285    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

145    0    0 

880    0    0 

880    0    0 

— 

1,465  16    8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,465  16    & 

1,465  16    8 

— 

757    0    0 

— 

160    0    0 

— 

— 

907    0    0 

907    0    0 

179  0  0 

89,848  9   8 

832   7   0 

8,308   1   3 

1^   1  10 

8,884   6  11 

63,683 18 IL 

05.915   7    9 

iMtttuteal 

t  Halilkx  to  whic 

;h  the  whole 

grant  is  devote 

k1  is  still  in  oonrse 

of  erection. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPOKT  : 


TABLE  1. — Amouhts  afpbofriatbd  and  spent  daring 


• 

Total  Amounts  available,  appropriated,  or 
levied  for  Educational  Purposes  by  County 
Borouphs  during  Financial  Year  ISUS-^  under 
Local  Taxation  and  Technii^l  Instruction  Acts. 

(a.)  Paid 

to  School 

Board. 

(&,)  Expended  by 

COUITT 

fioBouens. 

Amount 

available 

under 

Local 

Taxation 

Act. 

Amount 
appro- 
priated. 

Amount 

raised  by 

rate  under 

Technical 

Instruction 

Act. 

Total 
Amount 

appro- 
priated or 

levied. 

Secondary 
Bohools. 

Scholar- 
ships and 
Exhibi- 
tions. 

Evening 
Continua- 
tion 
Classes. 

1 

Brought  \ 
forward  / 

£    s.  d. 

69322  14  10 

£    9,    d. 
60,690  17    7 

£    «.  d, 

2.709  18  10 

6^280  16    6 

£    «.  <i. 

2,292    4  10 

£    «.  d. 
1,617    8  11 

£    «.   d, 

2;M7  17    4 

&   9.   d, 
284    0    0 

^HattingB     - 

1,667    7  10 

1,666  18    7 

— 

1,666  18    7 

1,000    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

^Hudd«rBfleld 

1,88S14    0 

1,988    4  10 

m~ 

14»38   4  10 

60   0    0 

— 

— 

' 

'Hnll- 

9^082  U  11 

8.224  17  10 

— 

8.224  17  10 

— 

76    0    0 

— 

- 

.'Ipiwioh 

928  10  10 

928  10    6 

— 

928  10    6 

285    0    0 

840    0    0 

— 

— 

Jjeeds 

6,200    0    6 

6.260    0    6 

6,260    0    6 

2.760    0    0 
Voluntary 
Schools 
20   0   0 

IGO    0    0 

Xeioetter     - 

um  0  0 

2,408    0    0 

— 

2.408    0    0 

— 

— 

«     — 

— 

^Lincoln* 

700  18    6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Liverpool     - 

16,479 18  10 

18^12   8   6 

— 

184)12  2    6 

612    2  10 

1,704    1    8 

846    6    0 

120    7    6 

Mancheitor- 

184)90  110 

17,810 18  11 

(Inoloding 

balance.) 

— 

17,810 18  11 

8.600    0    0 

1,260    0    0 

2,677    7    6 

4405    0    0 

aiiddlea- 
borough. 

918    6    8 

408    0   0 

— 

406    0    0 

— 

40S    0    0 

— 

— 

Ifewcastle-on- 
Tyne, 

8^1  14    0 

8.960    0    0 

m^ 

84)00    0    0 

400    0    0 

2.216    0    0 

~" 

Northampton 

878  16  10 

418  16    7 

~-m 

412  16    7 

_ 

.- 

— 

— 

Norwich 

1,461  11    1 

1,400    0    0 

— 

1.400    0    0 

— 

— 

60    0    0 

— 

Nottingham 
Oldham 

4^110    8  11 
2,860    6    7 

4.268    0    0 
8.847  16  11 

8,860    0    0 

8,112    0    0 
2.847  16  11 

School 
Board 

800   0    0 

Voluntary 

Schools 

800    0    0 

» Oxford 

1>06    1    9 

1,466  18    9 

— 

t24{70  8    2 

— 

— 

20    0    0 

— 

'Plymouth    - 

1,688    4  10 

1,638    4  10 

.-. 

1,688    4  10 

_ 

_ 

ii— 

-. 

Portsmouth- 

8^12  16    6 

8.109    8    0 

8    8    0 

8,112  16    0 

— 

— 

— 

520    0    0 

Prestont 

1/S8    1  11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carried     ' 
forward. 

118,905  10  2 

122,544  11  8 

6.563  6  10 

130,821  7  6  11,459  7  8 

7,659  10  7 

5,851  0  10 

4,840  7  6 

*  The  borough  of  Lincoln  had  a  balance  in  hand  of 
X  Preston  has  made  no  grants  out  of  the  Local  Taxation 
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the  FnrASGXAL  Yeax,  1893-4*.    B. — ^Bt  Covbtt  BoBOUoHs—con^. 


Oonntj  Boron^  on 


Special 

dfliseafor 

BIemeatu7 

Teachers. 


Other  Technical  Schools  and  Classes. 


Technical 
Institotes  and 
Schools  of  Art. 


Classes 
applicable 
to  special 
Industries. 


Other 

Classes. 


Special  Grants 
for  Apparatus. 


Cost  of 

Establishment, 

Printing,  and 

other  Charges. 


Total 

Expenditure 

under  (6). 


Totsl 
Expenditure 
for  Financial 

Tear. 


£    s.  dL 
179   0    • 


544   8    9 


10    0    0 


738    •    9 


^A4B   9    8 
SIS    0   0 


1,080  0  0 

75  0  0 

sao  0  0 

2^190  0  6 

1,198  0  0 

600  0  0 


8»904  17  10 
(  1,800    0    0^ 
<  University  > 
(.    College.    ) 

UOO   0   0 


1,195   0  0 

418  16  7 

900    0  0 

7A18    0  0 


1,067  9  11 

MO  «   0 

8,148  1    • 

1,966  0   9 


e8,923  16   0 


£    9.  d. 

388    7    0 

17  U    0 


7,998    8  10 


7    0    0 


8,849  1  10 


£   «.   d. 

8,903    1    3 

40    0    0 


858    0  0 

1,387  17  3 

88  10  5 

150    0  0 


566  15    8 


180    0    0 


20    0    0 


225    0    0 


8,784    4    1 


B   9.  d, 
1,827    1  10 

25    0    0 
(Books  for  Befe- 
renoe  Librarj.) 


1,000    0   0 
(To  Pree  Library 
for  technical 
books  and 
pictures.) 
1,300    0   0 
(Museum  exten- 
sion buildings.) 
(TheNewarke 
property.) 


[ 


346    7    6 
(To  schoola 

1.847    5 
(To  libraries.) 


■1 


150    0    0 
(To  Free  Library 
for  technical 
books.) 


1,400  15    8 

(Extraordimury 

expenditure.) 

1,700    0   0 

(Building  of  new 

technical  sdiool.) 


185    0    0 


9,731    9  10 


£   9.  d. 

8.884   6  11 

116   0 


96    4  10 


746  19    8 


166    7    7 


611  12   6 


890    6   9 


6    0    0 


5,863    7    1 


£   9,  d, 

53,623    8  11 

399    7    9 


1,988    0  0 

1,634   8  1 

648  10  8 

8,400    9  6 

8,498    0  9 

600    0  9 

13^226    7  11 

17,819  18  11 

408    9  0 

8,560    0  0 

418  16  7 

1,100    0  0 

7,512    0  0 


3^099  17  8 

2,670    0  0 

3,148    1  6 

2,849    0  0 


£    9.  d, 

55,915  17     9 

1,899    7   0 


1«988    0  0 

]«684    2  1 

988  10  5 

61960    0  6 

21406    0  0 

600    0  9 

UI16S8IO  9 

21,310  18  U 

406   0  0 

3»960    9  9 


412  16  7 
1,100  0  0 
8.118    0    0 


3^099  17  8 

i;670    0  0 

3,148    1  6 

8»849    0  0 


190,683  15  6  132,083  3  3 


741/.  fhmi  the  preceding  year.      t  Including  1,213  99. 6d,  fees,  Ac. 
money,  but  has  giyen  a  site  for  the  Harris  Institute. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  1. — ^Amouitts  afpbofbuted  and  spent  during 


CftnifTv 

1 

Totali 

levied  fc 

Boroughs 

Local  Tazi 

Amount 

available 

under 

Local 

Taxation 

Act. 

Lmonnta  available,  appropriated,  or 
>r  Educational  Purposes  by  County 
daring  Financial  Year  1898-^  under 
fttion  and  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

(a.)  Paid 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(6.)  Bxpendedby 

BOBOUOHS. 

Amount 
appro- 
priated. 

Amount 

mis^  by 

rate  under 

Technical 

Instruction 

Act. 

Total 
Amount 
appro- 
priated or 
levied. 

to  School 

^**^-     .Secondary 
,    Schools. 

j 
1 

Scholar, 
ahipsand 
Exhibi- 
tions. 

Evening 
Continua- 
tion 
Olassee. 

Brought 
forward  .' 

£   «.   d. 
118^0  10    2 

£  s.  d.       £  «.  d. 

122,64ft  U    3    6,668    6  10 

1 

£    s.  d, 

130,321    7    6 

£    #.   d. 

11,405    7    8 

£  «.   d. 

7,660  10    7 

£  *.   d. 
5,851    9  10 

£  9.  d. 
4846    7    6 

Reading 

1.9e9    0    8 

740  12    0 

— 

74C  12    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rochdale     • 

l«a05  14    3 

1,855    2    7 

864    0    0 

1,619    2    7 

• 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Bt.Heleni  • 

i;i70  19  11 

1,870  19  11 

— 

1,370  14  10 

« 

25    0    0 

— 

— 

SaUord 

9,888    8    1 

10,176  4  8 
(Including 

bank 
intermt.) 

^ 

10,176  4  8 

800    0    0 
Voluntary 
Schools 
80    0   0 

— 

— 

— 

Sheffield      - 

6.4M    4    1 

5,181    0   0 

1,167    0    0 

6386    0    0 

500    0    0 

600    0    0 

— 

— 

Southampton 

1,488    7    8 

1,468    0    0 

— 

1,488   0   0 

— 

890    0    0 

— 

— 

South  Shield! 

LlOl  18    1 

1,100    0    0 

— 

UOO    0    0 

408    0    4 
(189fr-8) 

— 

96    0    0 

- 

Stockport    • 

1,181    8    0 

1.180    4    4 

— 

1.180    4    4 

— 

16    6    6 

— 

14   0   0 

Sunderlandf 

8/)t4    7  11 

5,877  14  11 
(Accumu- 
lated fkx>m 
previous 
years.) 

5,877  14  11 

250    0    0 

Waliall 

900  18    0 

900  18    0 

— 

900  18    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

West  Brom* 

wich.t 
Weit  Uam§  - 

977  10    9 
4fifni1    9 

977  10    9 
4978    8    4 

"^ 

977  10   9 
4978    8    4 

— 

— 

^ 

Wigan 

880    1    2 

828  18    1 

— 

888  18    1 

— 

— 

— 

Wolver- 
hampton. 

611    7    8 

400    0    0 

401  16    9 
(PraeU- 
brariesAct.) 

801    6    9 

"~ 

— " 

— 

Woroester   . 

916    9  10 

915    9    8 

665    0    0 

1,580    9    8 

C  Sch.  Bd. 

^ 

— 

— 

Great    Tar^ 
mouth« 

888  12    7 

887  14    2 

"" 

887  14    2 

3   681.  lOf. 
i  Vol.  Sch. 
(w  251.  lOf . 

}- 

— • 

■" 

York 

1,016    9    9 

1,018  17    7 

— 

1,018  17    7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total     - 

159^34  7  4 

U8,687  S  0  ,8,660  6  10  167,63811  7 

18,161  8  0 

9,100  17  1 

6,444  0  10  |6,363  7  6 

*  Including  cost  of  apparatus. 


t  The  first  payment  under  the  above  heads  was  made  in 

I  Art  where  classes  applicable  to  local 
cil  gives  200  free  tohoianhips  anuQidl> 
§  Balance  carried  forward  to  buikUng 


X  The  whole  grant  is  devoted  to  the  West  Bromwich  School  of  Scienoe  and  Art  where  classes  applicable  to  local 

Town  Council  gives  200  free  tohoianhips  anuwdly 
§  Balance  carried  forward  to  buikUng 
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the  FiNAircui  Yaui,  189^-4.    B.— Br  Commr  BoBOTiaRs— cnnt. 


1 


Oomxty  Boroiiglu  OD 


SpecuJ 

OlMMsftxr 

Blementwy 

Teaehen. 


Other  Technical  Schools  and  Classes. 


Technical 
Institutes  and 
Schools  of  Art. 


Classes 
applicable 
to  certain 
Indastries. 


Other 
Classes. 


Special  Qrants 
for  Apparatus. 


Total 
Expenditure 

Printing,  and 
other  Charges. 


Total 
Expenditure 
for  Financial 

Tear. 


B    $•    d, 
788    8    9 

UO    0    0 


7  10    0 


4   0    0 


86418    9 


£     #.    d. 

68,989  16    0 


889  10  1 

896    0  8 

190    0  0 

6,780   0  0 

74    0  0 


870    9   6 
8S0   0   0 


900  18  0 

977  10  9 

85    0  0 

886  18  1 

8,004    1  0 


119    0  10 


1,018  17    7 


83^   8   6 


£    #.    d, 

8,349    1  10 


£5    0    0 


178  15    0 


8,6621610 


£    «.    d. 

8,764    4    1 

686    0    0 
£46    4    1 


619    0    0 


100    0    0 


868    0    0 


469   0   0 


11,093  8  8 


£      «.    d. 

9,781    9  10 


SL721    8    4 
(Bnilding  and 
furnishing.) 


81    4   6 


18,484    8   8 


£      B.    d, 

6,86£    7    1 


186  19  10 


6    1 
9    0 


I    8359    8 
I  repayment 
I.    of 


Vm 


?l 


Expenses  paid 

out  of  borouffh 

Aind. 

Do. 


*548    0    0 


648   8    4 


£     #.  d, 

120,688  15  6 

746    0  0 

3»444    £  4 

1,808    6  9 

4,048    8  5 

6,890   0  0 

M8S    0  0 

660   0  0 

1,180    4  4 

860    0  0 


148    0    0 


900  18  0 

977  10  9 

458    0  0 

888  18  1 

£,085    5  6 

618    0  0 

188   0  10 

1,018  17  7 


11,627  18  0  1 146,998  2  6 


£  §.  d. 

188.063  8  £ 

746  0  0 

8»444  8  4 

U08  5  9 

4898  3  6 

6^880  0  0 

M88  0  0 

1458  0  4 

1480  4  4 

600  0  0 


18  0 

977  10  9 

468    0  0 

828  18  1 

8,085    5  6 

618    0  0 

808    0  10 

1,013  17  7 


160,084101 


October  1894.   The  balance  is  to  be  csrried  forward  to  the  building  (tmd  of  the  proposed  Municinal  Technical  School, 
htdusfary  are  held,  and  histruction  giyen  in  French,  German,  Arithmetic,  and  Shorthand.   In  addition  to  this,  the 
to  boys  and  girls  leaving  elementary  schools, 
fund  of  proposel  Technical  Institute. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION   REPORT: 


TABLE  2. — List  of  Segokdabt  Schools  aided  daring  Fikaitcl^  Ybab 

1893-94.    A.— By  Countt  Couvcils. 


Town  or  District, 
Name  of  School. 

Numbers 
in 

Annual 

Capital  Grants  for 

Countj. 

Attend- 
ance on 
ytay  SI  St. 
1894. 

Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

BiDlOBD 

None. 

— 

£   t.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

£    t.  dL 

BXBXS 

Bucks    - 

Wantage :    King    Alfred's 

Grammar  Sobool. 
None. 

48 

75    0    0 

— 

150   0   0 

Oambbsdqm 

Fern  School  (Boys) 

— 

800    0    0 

£500 
1 

(Girls) 

— 

50    0    0 

— 

School  of  Art 

— 

70    0    0 

— 

— 

Higher  Grade  School 

— 

50    0    0 

- 

— 

School  of  Cookery 
None. 

SO    0   0 

— 

— 

400   0    0 

£500* 

,                                   1 

IflLB  09  Ely 

— 

i— 

•~ 

Chebxiol 

Aadlem :  Grammar  School  • 

tt 

60    0    0 

— 

— 

Calday  Grange'.:  Grammar 

School. 
Knutaford:           Grammar 

School.             ^  ^    , 

50 
30 
40 

50    0    0 
50    0    0 
50    0    0 

— 

— 

Northwioh:      Girls'   High 

School. 
Wallasey  :— 

W 

50    0    0 
180    0    0 

I 

^^ 

Girls' High  School    -       - 

— 

50    0    0 

— 

— 

Weaverham :        Grammar 
School 

None. 

25 

70    0    0 

— 

— 

660    0    0 

— 

— 

Xjomrwku,    • 

• 

1 

^^ 

CviuaBLiirD 

Wigton:  Grammar  School  • 

38 

— 

80    0    0 

20   0   0 

J)IBBT 

Ashbourne :          Grammar 

School. 
Clhesterfield  :— 

Grammar  School  • 

19 
89 

22    0    0 
40    0    0 

: 

6  10    8 
166   0   9 

Girls' High  School    •       • 

— 

— 

— 

10    0    0 

Clay     Cross :       Organised 

Science  School. 
Dronfield :  Grammar  School 

59 

40    0    0 

600    0    0 
283    0    0 

100   6    6 
100   0    0 

Heanor :  Technical  School  • 

— 

— 

255    0    0 

100   0    6 

New     Mills :       Organised 

Science  School. 
Stayely :  Grammar  School  • 

36 

40    0    0 
40    0    0 

: 

60    6    0 

Tideswell :  Grammar  School 

— 

22  10    0 

— 

SO    0    0 

Wirksworth :        Grammar 
School. 

50 

S5    0    0 

— 

78    0    0 

239  10    0 

1,088    0    0 

886  19    8 

) 

t  Not  included  in  total  amount. 
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TABLE  2.— List  of  Secondabt  Schools  aided  daring  Finahgial 
1893-94.    A. — ^By  Oottntt  Ooukcils — eoniirmed. 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 

Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 
UaySlst, 
1894. 

Annual 
Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

(Tapital  Grants  fbr 

County. 

Building. 

Bquipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

DXYOV     - 

Ashbnrtoa  :         Grammar 
School. 

40 

£  9,   d, 
860    0    0 

£   9,  d. 

• 

Bideford  ^— 
Grammar  School 

24 

26    0    0 

— 

— 

EdRehill  College  (Girls) 

er 

26    0    0 

— 

— 

Bovey  Traoey:    Grammar 

School 
Braunton :  ChaloDer*s  School 

18 

20    0    0 

^ 

20    0 

Buckland,  West ;    County 

School. 
Crediton :  Grammar  School 

89 
80 

140    0    0 
100    0    0 

^~ 

16    0   0 

Kinnbridge :      Grammar 

School. 
Plympton :  Grammar  School 

40 
2S 

100    0    0 
20    0    0 

^_ 

87   8   0 

Shebbear:  College    ■ 

90 

140    0    0 

— 

— 

Tawton«    North:      Middle 
School. 

— 

100    0    0 

120    0    0 

^ 

Tiverton  :— 
Middle  School  (Boys)      • 

68 

26    0    0 

— 

— 

Middle  School  (Girls)      - 

76 

26    0    0 

— 

— 

Totnes:  Grammar  School  - 
None. 

84 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

1,170    0    0* 

120    0    0 

72    8    0 

JHSBSBS 

— 

— 

— 

BVSKAX 

Barnard     Castle:     North- 
Eastem  Counties  School. 

Bishop    Auckland :     King 
James  I.  SchooL 

Darlington  :— 
Grammar  School  - 

240 
160 

118    0    0 
82    0    0 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

High  School  for  Girls      - 

— 

60    0    0 

— 

— 

Durham :  High  School  for 

Girls. 
Hartlepool:  Henry  Smith 

School. 
Jarrow :     Higher     Grade 

School.                       ,     , 
Middleton :  Grammar  School 

50 

85    0    0 

22    0    0 

17    0    0 

2    0    0 

— 

— 

Middlesborough :        High 

School. 
tNewcastle  :— 

Grammar  School 

10    0    0 
28    0    0 

^^ 

^^ 

Bath  Lane  School     - 

— 

24    0    0 

— 

— 

Stockton  :— 
High  School  (Boys) 

— 

40    0    0 

— 

— 

High  School  (Girls) 

— 

40    0    0 

— 

— 

Yarm:  Grammar  School    - 

06 

24    0    0 

— 

— 

532    0    0 

— 

— 

•  The  total  Bum  paid  to  secondary  schools  during  1893-94  was  1,643^.  8*.  OJ.  This  mcliides 
Ibe  above  OTants  together  witn  28U.  of  arrears  from  previous  years, 
t  Oatflide  admiuistralive  county. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPOBT  : 


TABLE  2. — LiftT  of  Secovdabt  Schools  aided  daring  Fotajtcial  Ybab 
1898-4M     A. — ^By  Comnr  Goukcils — continued. 


County. 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 


Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 
May  Slst, 
1804. 


Glouchtse  - 


HSBirOBD 


HSBIi 


HirvTivaix>v- 


LurOASTIK 


Chelmsford :         Grammar 

School. 
Halstead:  Grammar  School 

Walthamstow:  Sir  George 

Monoux  School. 
Salhnon  Waklen:  Grammar 

School. 


^Bristol:     Merchant  Yen- 

turers*. 
Oampden:  Grammar  School 

Stroud:  Marling  School 

Wotton-under-Edge :  Gram- 
mar School. 


Bromyard :    Queen    EUaa- 
beth's  School. 


Bamet:  Queen  Elisabeth's 
Grammar  School. 

Berkhampstead  .— 
Grammar  School  • 

Girls' High  School 

Bishop  Stortford:  Noneonr 

f ormist  Giammar  School. 

Hertford :  Grammar  School 

Hitchin :  „  ■» 

SLAlbans:       m  m 

Wiare  •  mm 

Watford:  Endowed  Schools 


126 

»7 
60 


46 
88 


None. 


None. 


None. 


126 


61 
66 

94 
61 


ri8SB.| 
I  8SG.; 


Annual 

Grant  for 

Mainten- 

ani^. 

Capital  Grants  for 

Building. 

Equipment 

a 
Apparatus. 

£   s.d. 
40    0    0 

100    0    0 

66    0    0 

126    0    0 

£     «.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

11    0   0 

861    0    0 

— 

11    0   0 

100    0    0 

126    0    0 

76    0    0 

100    0    0 

50   0    0 

400    0    0 

60    0    0 

J             1       1       1       1       1       1      1       1 
1 

160    0    0 

. 
160    0    0 

20  0  0 
60  0  0 
60    0    0 

160  0  0 
76  0  0 
76    0    0 

160    0    0 

— 

800    0    0 

600    0   0 

— 

— 

— 

*  Outside  administrative  county. 
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TABLE  2. — List  of  Sbcondakt  Schools  aided  during  Financial  Ybab 
1893-94.    A. — By  County  Councils — conHwued. 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  SchooL 

Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 
MaySUt, 
18M. 

Annual 
Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Ospital  Grants  for 

Oonntj. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

Ashlqr-de-Ia-Zoach :    Gram- 
mar School. 
Kibworth :  Grammar  School 

46 
46 

£   t.d, 
27  17  11 

7117  11 

£     9,   d. 

£     9.   d. 
9    7   0 

Hinckley :  Grammar  School 

S9 

27  18    0 

— 

— 

Louchboroiigh :     Grammar 

School. 
Lutterworth :        Grammar 

School. 
Market  Bosworth :  Grammar 

SchooL 
Market  Harboroogh :  Gram« 

mar  School. 
Qnom :  Grammar  School   - 

None. 

00 
88 

2718    0 

27  18    0 

146  10    7 

106  18    2 

1119    6 

— 

6  17    0 

447  18    1 

— 

16    4    0 

Lnrcour: 
Psrta         of 

Holland. 
Psrte         of 

— 

— . 

_ 

Boston:  Grammar  School   - 

96 

40    0    0 

— 

— 

Kesteven. 

Oorfoy;  Grammar  School    • 

16 

14  10    0 

— 

— 

Lincoln :  Higher  Grade 

— 

6  10    0 

— 

— 

Sedgebrook:  Grammar  School 

Alford :    Queen  Bliiabeth's 

Grammar  School. 
Brigs :  Grammar  School   • 

40 

44 

4fi 

26  14    0 

— 

— 

86  14    0 

— 

— 

Pferte         of 
LindMj. 

60    0    0 
50    0    0 

— 

Gaistor:  Grammar  School   • 

12 

60    0    0 

— 

— 

Glee;  Hnmberstone's Foun- 
dation Charity. 

Gainsborough :  Queen  Eliat- 
beth's  Grammar  SchooL 

Homcastle  Grammar  School 

78 
60 
60 

60    0    0 
60    0    0 
60    0    0 

— 

Louth:    King  Edward  YL 

Market  Basen:    De  Aston 

School. 
Spilsby:  King  Edward  YI. 

Grammar  SchooL 

Battersea:— 

96 
87 
88 

60    0    0 
60    0    0 
60    0    0 

— 

450    0    0 

— 

- 

LonK)V 

Grammar  School 

— 

120    0    0 

_• 

80    0    0 

Sir  W.  St.  John's  School  • 

276 

100    0    0 

— 

100    0    0 

Polytechnic  Day  School  - 

— 

800    0    0 

__ 

Camberwell :           Wilson's 

SchooL 
Oamden :  School  for  Girls    • 

301 
378 

200    0    0 
100    0    0 

500    0    0 
400    0    0 

Gatford:  St.  Dnnstan's  Col- 
lege. 

Gsrried  forward 

878 

I 

250    0    0 

— 

300    0    0 

970    0    0 

-. 

1.880  0    0 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPOBT  : 


TABLE  2.— List  of  Secondabt  Schools  aided  daring  Fikanoial  Yxab 
189S-94.    A. — ^By  Cotintt  Councils — continued. 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 

Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 
May  81st, 
1804. 

Annual 

Grant  for 

Mainten- 

anoe. 

Capital  Grants  for 

Oonnty. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Appamtus. 

Brought  forward 

■            ■ 

£  8.  d. 

970   0    0 

£  9,d, 

£  9,  d, 

1,880   0   0 

LOVDOV— oo»t 

Charimr  Cross:  St.  Msrtin's 
Middle  School  for  Girls. 

Chelsea:   St.  Mark's  Upper 
School. 

Deptford :  Addey's  School  - 

140 
196 

136    0    0 
100    0    0 
160    0    0 

— 

80   0   0 

100   0    0 

60    0    0- 

Dnlwieh  :— 
Alleyn's  School 

625 

800    0    0 

— 

800    0    0* 

Alleyn's  Girls'  School      - 

302 

100    0    0 

— 

800    0    0- 

Pinsbury  :^ 
Central  Foundation  School 

(Boys). 
Central  Foundation  School 

(Girls). 

700  ^ 

260    0    0 

— 

600    0   0- 

Gospel  Oak:  William  Ellis. 
Endowed  SohooL 

194 

100    0    0 

^ 

100    0    0 

Greenwich  :— 
Boan  School  (Boys) 

Boan  School  (Girls) 

848  ^ 
800  / 

1,000    0    0 

— 

— 

Haekney :     Lady    Holies* 
School  for  Girls. 

186 

100    0    0 

— 

60  0    (1 

Hatcham :~ 
Aske's  School  (Boys) 

Aake*s  School  (Girls)       . 

345^ 
824; 

600    0    0 

- 

60    0   0 

Hoxton  :— 
Aske's  School  (Boys) 

Aske's  School  (Girls)       - 

186  J 

200    0    0 

— 

800    0     (^ 

Islington:— 
Owen's  School  (Boys)      - 

Owen's  School  (Girls)      • 

878-^ 

600    0    0 

— 

600   0     0 

Leicester    Souare :     Arch- 
bishop Tenison's. 

Lewisham :  Girls'  Grammar 
School. 

Marylebone:      Philological 
School. 

190 
170 
140 

160    0    0 
260    0    0 
100    0    0 

— 

160    0    0 
800    0    0 

Poplar:  G.  Green's  Schools 

116 

600    0    0 

— 

— 

Begent  Street :  Polytechnic 

— 

800    0    0 

— 

— 

6«nthwark :  St.  Olave's      - 

242 

200    0    0 

— 

800    0    0 

Victoria  Park:    Parmiter's 
Foundation. 

810 

400    0    0 

— 

— 

"W  estminster  :— 
United  Westminster 

and 
Emanuel  School    • 

800  1 
268; 

600    0    0 

— 

— 

Grey  C!oat  School  (Girls) 

360 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

Burlington  School  (Girls) 

166 

100    0    0 

— 

100    0    0 

Wh  itechspel :     Foun  dation 
School. 

167 

100    0    0 

— 

60    0    0 

7.106  0    0* 

— 

6.160    0    0* 

*  Not  included  in  total  amount. 
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TABLE  2.^Li8i  of  Sboonbabt  Schools  aided  during  Fihancul  Yejji 
1893-94.    A. — Bj  Goubtt  Couvoufl — continued. 


Xune  of  Sobool. 

Numbers 
in  attend- 
ance on 
MaySlst. 
18M. 

AnnuAl 
Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Capital  Grants  for 

Oounty. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

MlDDUUZ    - 

None. 

_ 

«  «.   d. 

£  «.  d. 

NOXFOLK 

Elmham :  Coonty  School     - 

22 

— 

— 

78    0    0 

Tfmpham  :  Bndowod  Sohool 

80 

— 

^^^ 

68    0    0 

68 

— 

— 

60    0    Ot 

•Norwich :  King  Edwwrd  ?L 

Middle  SohooL 
Snettishun :           Ommmar 

Sohool.                            . 
Thetfoid :  GnmmAr  Soh4>ol 

87 

66 

106 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

66    0    0 

160    0    0 

Walflham,  N.:  Puton  Gram- 

mar  School. 
Wymondham :       Orammftr 

School. 
Tarmoath :           Grammar 

SohooL 

School. 
Wellingborouffh:  Grammar 
Sohool. 

None. 

66 

61 

IM 

36 
80 

— 

— 

160    0    0 

107    0    0 

30    0    0 

— 

— 

tm  0  0 

NoBTBLurrs   • 

— 

— 

80    0    0 
800    0    0 

— 

— 

880    0    0 

Bon    ov 
Fbtikbxo'. 

— 

,^^ 

NOBTHTrMBSB- 
ULVD. 

Blyth :  Higher  Grade  School 
•Newcastle :  Grammar  School 

None. 

880 

67  10    0 
88  16    0 

"^ 

■~ 

86    6    0 

— 

— 

NOITB  - 

— 

— 

— 

QXIOBD 

Bnrford  :  Grammar  School - 

66 

200  10    0 

— 

— 

Thame :      Lord    William's 

SchooL 
Witney :  Grammar  School  - 

48 

as 

68  10    0 
64    0    0 

^^^^ 

: 

Woodstock :           Grammar 
School. 

None. 

18 

64    0    0 

— 

— 

400    0    0$ 

— 

— 

BVTLABD 

-f 

— 

— 

BJlLOP 
SOXEBflBT 

Cleobuzy  Mortimer :  Childe's 

Endowed  School. 
Bruton :  Sexey's  Trade  Sobool 

80 

60    0    0 
47  10    0 

— 

■^ 

Crewkeme :  Grammar  School 

— 

80    0    0 

— 

— 

Ilminster:  Grammar  School 

48 

— 

— 

8    6    0 

Langport:  Grammar  School 

80 

— 

— 

16    7    1 

Taunton:  — 

The  Huish  Sohool      • 

140 

100    0    0 

— 

.. 

BiahoD  Fox's    School  for 
Girls. 
Wellington:  West  Somer- 
set County  Sohool. 

67 

1 

100    0    0 
104    0    0 

^ 

207    0    0 

881  10    0 

— 

814  18    1 

•  Outside  administratiTO  county. 

t  Not  indudsd  in  total  amount. 

X  Total  expenditure  was  4871.  lOt.  0<f.  which  includes  a  balaaeo  of  871. 10s.  Od. 

I    88489.  Z 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATIOJJ  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  2.— List  of  Secondary  Schools  aided  during  Finakcial  Yeae 
1893-94.    A. — By  Couktt  Councils — continued* 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 

Numbers 

in 
Attend- 
ance on 
May  31st, 
1884. 

Annual 
Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Capital  Grants  for 

County. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

£   8.  d. 

£    «.   d. 

A   t.  d. 

SoUTHAMPTOir 

Alton :  EfCffar's  School 

33 

128  16    2 

— 

■^ 

Basingstoke :  Queen  Mary's 

School. 
Fareham :  Modem  School  - 

68 

112  18  11 

117  12    7 

^^m 

: 

Odiham  :  Grammar  School  - 
None. 

31 

'      101    0    8 

— 

460    8    6 

— 

— 

Isle  ov  Wight 

— 

Staffobd 

Burton'on-Ti^ent :  Grammar 

School. 
Newcastle-under-Ljiie  :— 

High  School 

119 

125    0    0 

60    0    0 
12    8    8 

Middle  School 

183 

— 

— 

8  12    6 

Stafford :  Grammar  School  • 

85 

88  18    6 

__ 

— 

Tamworth :           Grammar 

School. 
Uttozeter:  Grammar  School 

None. 

— 

20    0    0 
100    0    0 

_ 

^^ 

288  18    6 

— 

70  16    8 

BuvFOLK  (Bast 
ASD  West). 

— 

— 

— 

SinuLiT 

Dorking :  High  School 

65 

220    0    0 

— 

126    0    0 

Farnham :  Grammar  School 

68 

270    0    0 

— 

— 

Guildford :  Grammar  School 

103 

270    0    0 

— 

— 

Kin«»ton:— 
Tiffin's  School  (Boys) 

818 

320    0    0 

-— 

60    0    0 

Tiffin's  School  (Girls) 

255 

150    0    0 

— 

— 

Grammar  School  • 

128 

50    0    0 

— 

— 

Reigate:  Grammar  School - 
Rye:  Grammar  School 

76 
42 

270    0    0 

— 

— 

1,5E0    0    0* 

— 

160    0    0 

Sussex  (East) 

30    0    0 

— 

— 

Uckfield:  Grammar  School 
Horsham :  Grammar  School 

75 
86 

50    0    0 

— 

— 

80    0    0 

^^ 

— 

BuBSBX  (West) 

100    0    0 

^H^ 

W^M 

Warwick 

None. 

— 

— 

— 



Westmobb- 

None. 

— 

— 

— 

LASD. 

Wilts  - 

Marlborough:    Royal  Free 
Grammar  School. 

Salisbury :     Bishop's     Or- 
ganised Science  School. 

Swindon :     Higher    Grade 
School. 

15 

86    0    0 

50    0    0 

100    0    0 

— 

^^m 

186    0    0 

— 

•  The  total  amount  spent  by  the  Surrey  County  Council  on  secondary  schools  duruif 
18&8-M  was  2;mk».  lit.  Id.  This  includes  the  above  grants  together  with  40M.  paid  to  two 
traveUing  modem  language  mastei*s  and  balances  of  capital  and  other  debts  of  psst  yean 
•moaalingtofOOf.   It.  Id. 
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TABLE  2. — List  of  Segonbabt  Schools  aided  during  Futangial  Ysail 
1893-94.    A. — By  OouirTY  Goukcils — conHntied, 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 

Numbers 
in 

1 
1 

Annual 

1 

Capital  Grants  for 

County. 

Attend- 
ance on 
May  81st, 
1894. 

Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Building. 

Eqlupment 

and 
Apparatus 

'WoacBSTSS   - 

None. 

— 

£   «.  d. 

£    8,  d. 

£    «.  d. 

ToRK,     East 
BiDiire. 

Beverley:  Grammar  School 

Pocklinston :        Grammar 
School. 

60 

100    0    0 
160    0    0 

- 

250    0    0 

— 

TOBK,  NOBTH 

£n>i5&. 

Barnard     Castle :     North- 

Eastern  Countr  School. 
Easingwold :     Westerman's 

Charity. 
Guisborouffh :        Grammar 

School. 
Kirkleatham  :   Sir  William 

Turner's  School. 
Middlesborough  High  School 

849 
80 
86 
96 

66    0    0 
42    0    0 
60    0    0 
132    0    0 
94    0    0 

— 

Scarborough :  St.  Martin's 

Grammar  School. 
Scorton :  Grammar  School  - 

96 
36 

122    0    0 
64    0    0 

~" 

Stokesley:   Preston  Gram- 
mar School. 
Tarm:  Grammar  School     - 

65 

61    0    0 
46    0    0 

— 

650    0    0 

ToKK.    West 
RiDnro. 

Bamsley :           Archbishop 
Holgate's  Grammar  School. 
Batley:  Grammar  School   - 

78 
166 

66    0    0 
70    0    0 

— 

68    8    1 

Bentham:  Grammar  School 

33 

81  14    0 

— 

— 

Bingley :  Gramn^  School  - 

68 

69    4    6 

— 

— 

• 

Bradford  i— 
Grammar  School  Boys 

410 

90    0    0 

— 

^^m 

Grammar  School  Girls     - 

885 

23    8    0 

— 

— 

Technical  College      - 

— 

111    0    0 

— 

110    0    0 

Dewsbury :       W  heelwright 
Grammar  School  B.  and  G. 

Doncaster  :— 
Grammar  School    - 

B.114 
G.   91 

186 

186  10    0 
153    7    0 

48  18    0 

Yorkshire  Institution  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Draxt  Grammar  School     - 

77 

31    1    0 
10  16    0 

^mm 

Elland:     Brookshank    En- 
dowed School. 

Halifax:   Heath  Grammar 
School. 

Hebden    Bridge:     Central 
Board  School. 

Hipperholme :       Grammar 
School. 

Carried  forward 

61 
96 

64 

88  15    0 

66  0    0 
29    7    0 

67  6    0 

— 

84    8   1 
16    1    S 

961    8    6 



262    ff    S 

z  2 
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BXOONBARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  2.— Li9t  of  Sxcohdaby  Schools  uded  during  Ftbaxcul  Ybir 
189d-94    A. — Bj  OouNTT  CouJOiLH    contimied. 


County. 


Town  or  District. 
Name  of  School. 


Numbers 

in 
Attend* 
anceon 

18M. 


Annual 
Grant  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 


Capital  Grants  for 


Building. 


Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 


ToKK.    Wbst 

ElDIVG— 

eont. 


Brought  forward 
Huddenfleld  :— 


Wakefield:— 
Grammar  School  - 

Girls' High  School 


Toial  for  all  Counties     ■ 


78 


68 


Longwood         Grammar 

School. 
Technical  Sohool  - 

Hldey:  Grammar  School    • 

Keighlej:~ 
Trade      and     Grammar 

School. 
Brake  and  Tonson's  Girls'         102 
School. 
Knaresborough  :         King  M 

-  James'  Grammar  School. 

Leeds  :~ 
Boys'  Modem  School  284 

Girls'  Modem  School       -         161 

Fuish     Church     Middle    B.111 

Class  School.  G.  106 

Mirfleld:  Grammar  School  -  M 

Ossett:  Grammar  School   • 

Penistone :  Grammar  School 

Pontefyaot:  King's  Gram- 
mar Sohool. 
Bastrick :  Grammar  School 

Botherham :        Grammar 

SchooL 
Bipon :  Grammsr  School    • 

Sheffield :  Technical  School 

Shipley:  Salt  Schools 

Skipton :  Grammar  School 

Tadcaster:— 
Grammar  Sohool  - 

Dawson's  Girls'  School    - 

Thornton  :— 
Grammar  School  (Boys)  • 

Grammar  School  (Girls)  - 

Todmorden  :     Roomfleld 
Board  School. 


27 

50 

118 

108 
106 

116 
80 

68 

86 

16 
18 


168 
14S 


£    9.  d. 
961  8  6 

£  «.  d. 

268  5  5 

18  8  0 

— 

— 

186  10  0 

— 

— 

25  18  0 

— 

60  9  1 

176  18  0 

— 

.. 

65  12  6 

— 

— 

19  16  0 

— 

— 

87  6  0 

_ 

„^ 

18  12  0 

— 

— 

42  8  6 

— 

— 

20  8  0 

— 

— 

15  15  0 

— 

— 

81  4  0 

— 

— 

140  0  0 

— 

— 

62  0  0 

— 

— 

147  10  0 

— 

86  12  1 

40  11  0 

— 

— 

108  18  0 

— 

78  18  8 

128  7  0 

— 

5  4  8 

51  9  0 

— 

— 

(.86  «  0 

• 

— 

— 

1  90  11  0 

^ 

— 

81  10  0 

— 

72  18  9 

106  0  0 

— 

160  0  0 

86  0  0 

— 

2^1  8  6 

— 

681  2  9 

11,890  8  6 

. 

1,668  0  0 

8,708  18  8 

Total,  including  balances,  17468/.  17«.  lOd, 
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TABLE  2.^LitT  of  Secondast  Schools  aided  during  Fivanoial  Ybas 

189^-4r.    B. — ^Bt  Coitntt  Boaouohb. 


Name  of  School  or 
CoUese. 

Nos.in 

Attendance 

on  Msj  Slstp 

18M. 

Annual 
Grants  for 
Mainten- 
ance. 

Capital  Grants  for 

Coan^ 
Boroogli. 

Building. 

Equipment 

and 
Apparatus. 

Bristol 

280 

£   9.d, 
900    0    0 

98    8  11 

£   «.  d. 

BedlandHicbSohool  • 
Gnmnuur  School    -< 

Ig. 

200   0   0 

— 

•- 

400    0    0 

98    8  11 

— 

Bndford 

• 

500    0    0 
100    0    0 

— 

— 

ChMter 

School  of  Science  and 
Art    and    Technical 
Schools. 

— 

685    0    0 

— 

■~ 

Huddanfleld- 

Lopffwood      Grammar 
SchooL 

W 

00    0    0 

— 

Hull   . 

Grammar  School 

174 

87  10    0 

— 

87  10    0 

Ifwwioh- 

Bndowed  Middle  School 

— 

240    0    0 

p      __^ 

a^B 

I«aedi    • 

Pteish          Churchf*- 
Middle  Ght8s8ch.|Q 

Ill 
106 

160    0    0 

^^ 

Lhrrn>ool 

(B. 

Liverpool  Institute  • 

Cq. 

879 
217 

764  18    4 
96    6    8 

■^ 

1  660    0    0 

4 

IdTerpooI  College   -< 

Cg. 

701 
101 

489  IS    4 
89  16    8 

_« 

40O    0    0 
180    0    0 

Catholic  Institute 

96 

105    6    0 

— 

— 

• 

St.  Fr.  XsTler's  College 
Grammar  ScIkwI 

884 
800 

281    6    8 

— 

160   0    0 

1,704    1    8 

— 

i;»o  0  0* 

Ifanoheiter  • 

860    0    0 

— 

— 

Owens  College    • 
High  School 

___ 

1.000  0    0 

— 

— 

1,200    0    0 

— 

— 

Middles- 
borough. 

4U6    0    0 

— 

— 

NewcMtle     • 

Grammar  School 

— 

166    0    0 

-r 

— 

St.  Gnthbert's    - 

— 

220    0    0 

— 

— 

Bntherford  Coll. 

— 

1,410   0    0 

— 

— 

Elswick  Wwks  Insiitnte 

^B 
Cowlej  School 

CG. 

88      -^ 
8$      ) 

480    0    0 

— 

— 

2»216    0    0 

— 

— 

8U  Heleni     - 

25    0    0 

— 

— 

Stiefileld 

Grammar  School 

167 

600    0    0 

— 

^ 

Southampton 
(1898-08). 

Hartley  Institution 

570 

890    0    0 

— 

— 

Stockport 

Technical  Day  School  • 
Total 

•                                • 

16    6    6 

— 

— 

9,060  18  3 

93  8  11 

37  10  0 

*  These  grants  were  made  in  the  jears  1881  and  1892. 
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TABLS  3. — List  of  Sbcondabt  Schools  founded  or  beimo  founded. 

BY  County  Councils. 


County. 


Name  oi  School. 


For 
Boys 

or 
Girls. 


Founded  by  County 
Council. 


Alone. 


In  conjunction 

with  some 

other  Body. 


Eenuurks. 


Derby 


Kent  (see  under 
Surrey). 

Leicester 


North«inpton< 


Southampton 


Surrey 


Blakewell  School 


Chesterfield  Girls' 
High  School. 

CUiy    Cross     Or- 

g wised  Science 
chool. 


Heanor  Hall  Dis- 
trict Technical 
School. 


Northampton  and 
Count?  Modem 
and  Technical 
School  for  Boys. 


Bournemouth  Or* 

Kiised  Science 
y  School. 


Dorking        High 
School. 


Carshalton    High 
School. 

Morton     Rntlish 
Science  School. 


Egham,      Strode 
School. 


Richmond  Muni- 
cipal SchooL 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Boys 

Girls 
Boys 

Boys 

Boys 


Sutton      Munici-     Boys 
pal  School. 

Wye  Agricultural     Boys 
College. 


C.C. 


In   conjunction 
with     Charity 
Commissioners' 
Scheme. 


In  conjunction 
with  Clay 
Cross  School 
Board. 

In  conjunction 
with  Heanor 
Local  Board. 


The  C.  C.  took  ove 
private  schooL 


I 


A  scheme  of  the  Charifcy 
Commissioners  is 
now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  theBdu- 
cation  Depwtment 
for  establishing  an 
intermediate  school 
at  Loughborough,  to 
which  aid  will  pro- 
bably be  given  by  the 
C.C. 


In  conjunction 
with  the 

Council  of 
the  County 
Borough  of 
Northampton 
and  the  Gk>- 
vemors  of  the 
Northampton 
Grammar 
School. 

In  conjunction 
with  the  East 
Bournemouth 
School  of 
Science. 

Do.  Committee 
of  Share- 
holders. 

Do.       Present 
Trustees. 

Do.  Rutlish 
Charity  Trus- 
tees. 

Do.  Coopers' 
Company  and 
MiddlesDX  C.C. 

Do.  Town  Coun- 
cil. 

Local  Board 
gave  site. 

Kent  C.  C.  and 
scheme  of 
Charity  Com- 
missioners. 


(To  be  started  shortly.) 


Do. 

Being  tounded. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kent  C.  C.  gives  |ths 
and  Surrey  fth  of 
cost. 


1 1 
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By  GouiTXY  OouNCiLS — cont. 


Xame  of  SchooL 

For 
Boys 

or 
Girls. 

Tonoded  by  County 
Ctonncil. 

County. 

Alone. 

In  conjunction 

with  some 

other  Body. 

Eeioarks. 

Sussex,  East   - 
Sussex,  West  - 

Wiltshire 

East  Sussex  Agri- 
cultural School. 

Horsham  Techni- 
cal School. 

Oslne     Technical 
Institute. 

Boys 

Boys 

and 

Girls 

C.C. 
C.C. 

QoTeming  Body 
ofBentlc^'sBn- 
dowed  School, 
Science  and  Art 
Department, 
and  Oalne  Ur- 
ban and  Rural 
Sanitaiy     Au- 
thorities. 

In  course  of  erection. 
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TABLE  4.— Etbnikg  Oovtikuatiov  Schools  earning  G-eavts 


County. 


Bedford 
BerkM    . 
Books   - 
Oambridgo 
IskofBly 
Cbcttor- 
CorawAlI 
CamberUad 
Derbj   - 
Deroa   - 

DOCMt    - 
DarhMn 


Gkmoestor 

Hereford 

HerU    • 

Kent     - 

Lftiieaiter 

Leicester 

Lincoln,  Parts  of  Holland 
m  Plurts  of  Lindsey 
•(  M       Kesteven 

Londim* 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Northampton  - 

Northumberland 
Notts     • 
Oxford  • 
Rutland 
Salop     - 
Stafford 

Somerset 
Soothampto;! 


Total  Number.     Total  Qrant. 

I 


Carried  forward 


81 

M 
IM 

76 
180 

16 


18 


8t 

2 
7<l 
47 


M 

40 

87 

76 

8 

26 

115 
81 


1,8U 


£     9.  d, 

10  16    0 

46    0    0 


661  0 

0 

600  0 

0 

U16  0 

0 

648  17 

0 

1.688  6 

2 

190  16 

6 

106  0 

0 

180  0 

0 

108  0 

0 

804    2  0 

20    0  0 

798    0  0 

448  16  8 


Schools  not  in  receipt  of 

Orants  fh>m  any  Goreniment 

Department. 


Number. 


1,188    0    0 
277    0    0 


487  18  0 

780    0  0(f) 

89    0  0 

281  12  8 

1.400    0  0 

286    7  7 


11,994   4  6 


Total  Grants 

from 

County  Council. 


2 


19 


12 


1 
87 


M    s.  d. 


22  11    0 


846    0    0 


78    0    0 


10    0    0 
860    0    0 


88 


828  17    6 


109 


88  17    0 


1,688   6  6 
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• 

in  FinanouJ  Year  189&-4.    A.— 

From  CouHTT  Goukcils. 

Schools  in  TCoeiot  of  Gkants 

ftom  the  Banofttiou 

Depaitment. 

School!  in  receipt  of  Gruits 

from  the  Setenoe  and  Art 

DepHtmeot. 

Schools  in  receipt  of  Grants 

firom  both  the  JBducatlon 

Department  and  the  Science 

and  Art  Department. 

Number. 

Total  Chrants 

from 

Ooanty  Oooncil. 

Number. 

Total  Grants 

from 

County  OonnoiL 

Number. 

Total  Grants 

from 

Oouni7  OouncQ. 

— 

£    «.  d. 

— 

£     9,  d. 

— 

£   «.  d. 

4 

39   9    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

68    0   0 

9 

848    0    0 

-- 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IM 

1.116    0    0 

~" 

— 

— 

— 

7S 

648  17    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

189    ' 

1,«»    6    8 

— 

• 

— 

46 

*                           «                           • 

— 

*                           ^                           • 

17 

— 

6 

78    0    0 

— 

- 

4 

40   0    0 

13 

180    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

&       ' 

2S 

198    0    0 

"^ 

__„ 

: 

80 

417    8    6 

^^^ 

«                           •                           « 

82 

476  19    4 

1 

10    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» 

278    0    0 

9 

185    0    0 

1 

180    0    0 

S4 

885    7  11 

1 

8    7    4 

18 

116    0    0 

1 

6  12    6 

21 

836    7    0 

1 

81    3    0 

88 

182    0    0 

— 

— 

18 

96    0    0) 

- 

-p- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

487  18    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*- 

— 

— 

• 

3 

89    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

45    0    0 

2 

5  19    0 

14 

146  16    0 

llff 

1.400    0    0 

i— V 

— 

— 

— 

81 

285    7    7 

884 

7,180  10    7 

48 

733  13   4 

93 

1086  18   4 
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TABLE  4. — Etening  Covtihvaxioji  Schools  earning  GsiLNTs 


! 

Schools  not  in  receipt  of 

Grants  ft«m  any  Goyemment 

I>epartment. 

County. 

Total  Number. 

Total  Grant. 

1      Total  Grants 
Number.                from 

•    County  Council, 

Brought  forward  - 

£    s.    d. 

11,9M    4    6 

lOB 

£     t,    d, 

1,663    6    6 

Isle  of  Wight  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Suffolk.  East    - 

86 

837    0    0 

— 

■              ■              • 

SufEolk,  West  - 

— 

405    0    0 

— 

. 

Surrey  - 

87 

860    0    0 

-^ 

-               »              • 

Sussex,  East 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sussex,  West   - 

— 

— 

m 

— 

Warwick 

— 

— 

— 

Westmorland  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wilts    - 

SO 

350    0    0 

— 

"               «              • 

Worcester 

2 

20    0    0 

— 

- 

York,  East  Riding     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

„     North  Riding  • 

1 

3    6    0 

1 

3    6    0 

„     West  Riding     • 

64 

1224    6    7 

— 

«              >              * 

Total       . 

1,475 

15,87017  0 

110 

1,666  11 

B.— Fkom  County 


Bristol  • 

Chester - 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Portsmouth 

Stodtport 


Total 


0 
1 

18 
3 
5 
1 

32 


I  5,263  7    6 
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iu  Financial  Tear  1893-4.  .A. — From  County  Councils — continued. 


Schools  iu  receipt  of  Grants 

from  the  Education 

Department. 


Number. 


824 
M 
87 
S7 


30 
2 


88 


1,025 


Total  Grants 

fh>m 

County  Oounoil. 


£      s,    d, 

7,180  16    7 
407    0    0 


860    0    0 
20    0    0 


768  17  11 


Schools  in  receipt  of  Grants 

from  the  Science  and  Art 

Department. 


Number. 


8,801  14   6 


48 

SO 


68 


Total  Grants 

from 

County  Council. 


Schools  in  receipt  of  Grants 

from  both  the  Education 

Department  and  the  Science 

and  Art  Department. 


Total  Grants 
Number.  from 

j  County  Council. 


£     «.    d, 

788  13    4 
440    0    0 


1,173  18   4 


08 


26 


106 


£     s.    d. 


l/»6  18    4 


470    8    8 


1,406   7   0 


BOSOUOHS. 


HH> 

9 

824    0    0 

__ 

__ 

— 



-- 

— 

1 

eo  0  0 

7 

8 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

4.826    0    0 

— 

— 

5 

620    0    0 

— 

— 

fl^M 

— 

— 

— 

1 

14    0    0 

7 

— 

1 

744   0   0 

8 

4,399   0   0 
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Conditioiis  on  which  Aid  is  given  to  Secondary 
Schools.— A.    By  County  Ck>ancils. 


The  conditions  upon  which  aid  is  granted  bj  county  councils 
to  secondary  schools  may  be  generally  classified  under  the 
following  head« : — 

(a.)  Representation  on  governing  body  or  management. 

(6.)  Subjects  of  instruction. 

(c.)  Inspection  and  examination. 

{d.)  Appointment  of  teachers. 

(e.)  Fees  and  charges. 

(/!)  Other  conditions. 

Twenty  out  of  the  49  county  councils  of  England  either 
make  no  grants  to  secondary  schools,  or  were  not  in  a  posi* 
tion  to  eupply  the  information  required.  Two  other  countieSi 
yiz.,  Beds  and  Worcester,  haye  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which 
aid  may  be  obtained  though  no  such  aid  was  given  in  the 
year  1893-4.  The  number  of  returns  giving  inu>rmation  on 
this  point  is,  therefore,  only  31.  Of  these,  13  counties  simply 
stipulate  for  such  representation  as  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889  (sec  1  (1)  e.).  In  four 
cases,  viz..  East  and  West  Sussex,  the  Parts  of  Lindsey,  and  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  county  council  claims  its  full 
statutory  number  of  representatives.  The  London  County 
Council  also  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  be  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aid  given,  but  has  not  always  exercised  it  to  the 
full  extent. 

Five  counties  require  that  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
county  couucillors  shall  be  members  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  schools  aided ;  in  Berkshire  and  Somerset,  this  number 
is  three,  in  Norfolk  and  Cumberland  two,  and  in  Northampton 
one. 

In  several  cases  the  body  represented  is  not  the  county  council, 
but  the  technical  instruction  committee.  In  Surrey,  two  to  four 
representatives  elected  by  the  county  council,  but  not  uecessarily 
members  of  it,  have  seats  on  the  governing  bodies  of  ail  endowed 
schools  for  all  purposes. 

In  Bedford,  the  county  councillors  and  the  aldermen  of  the 
town  must  be  represented  on  the  governing  body. 
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The  West  Biding  of  York  stipulates  for  representation - 
wherever  the  scheme  of  the  school  allows  it,  and  schemes  which 
are  not  so  framed  are  now  in  course  of  amendment  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  with  a  view  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  In  the-  Lindt>ey  division  of  Lincolnshire,  the  schemes  of 
management  have  been  already  so  amended.  The  Durham 
County  Council  has  applied  for  representation  to  each  school 
receiving  aid,  but  no  representatives  have  been  appointed  up  to 
the  present  on  account  of  the  limited  number  of  governors 
permitted  by  the  schemes.  ''  Omnibus  schemes  "  are,  however, 
being  prepared,  and  where  no  restriction  as  to  numbers  exists, 
representation  has  been  already  agreed  to. 

The  East  Riding  of  York  affords  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  county  council  does  not  claim  representation  on  the 
governing  body  as  a  whole,  but  only  on  the  science  committee. 

In  the  Parts  of  Kesteven  (Lincoln),  the  statutory  provision  that 
the  county  council  must  be  represented  on  the  govemmg  bo^ly  does 
not  appear  to  have  been,  complied  with. 

(&.)  Subjects  of  InstructioTU 

The  conditions  laid  down  under  this  head  are  very  various ; 
eight  counties  make  no  stipulation  as  to  the  subjects  taught, 
whilst  the  remaining  23  prescribe  the  outline,  and  in  some  cases 
the  details  of  the  curriculum. 

Three  counties  simply  require  that  the  time-table  of  the  schools 
aided  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  technical  instruction 
committee,  while  East  and  West  Sussex  only  ask  for  the  general 
scheme  showing  how  the  grant  has  been  employed. 

Devon,  Worcester,  and  the  North  Riding  of  York  desire 
teaching:  ^^  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  district " ;  Durham 
and  Northampton  lay  down  a  minimum  number  of  hours  to  be 
spent  on  technical  subjects,  and  the  same  stipulation  occurs  in 
the  case  of  Derby  and  Northumberland,  but,  there,  special  regu- 
lations as  to  the  subjects  taught  are  also  in  force.  Eleven 
counties,  including  Derby  and  Northumberland,  indicate  certain 
subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  all  schools  in  receipt  of  aid 
from  the  county  council.  In  seven  of  these  counties  drawing  is  a 
Compulsory  subject,  and  in  all  some  provision  is  made  for  the 
teachinfif  of  science. 

The  county  council  of  Chester  requires  that  at  least  two  science 
subjects  be  taught  to  every  pupil  over  the  age  of  10  years ; 
Somerset  stipulates  for  at  least  one  branch  of  natural  science, 
and  that  laboratory  accommodation  for  at  least  12  students  shall 
be  provided  in  every  school.  It  further  recommends  that  manual 
instruction  in  wood-working  and  the  use  of  tools  be  given  in 
boys'  schools  wherever  this  is  possible;  in  girls'  schools  it 
recommends  the  teaching  of  needlework  and  dres^making,  hygiene 
and  domestic  economy,  including  practical  teaching  in  cookery. 
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The  Hampshire  County  Council  requires  dramng  to  be  taught 
in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  manual 
instruction  to  be  inspected  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  commercial  instruction  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
agricultural  instruction  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Surrey  requires  that  '*  due  prominence  "  be  given  to  laboratory 
work^  drawing,  modem  languages,  and  shorthand. 

Northumberland  specifies  four  groups  of  subjects,  one  of  which 
must  be  taught  in  any  school  aided.  These  groups  include  (1) 
mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry,  physical  science,  and  manu^ 
instruction,  or  the  curriculum  required  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  an  organised  science  school ;  (2)  agricultural ; 
(3)  commercial ;  and  (4)  domestic,  subjects. 

The  London  County  Council  does  not  confine  itself  to  regulating 
the  technical  subjects  tauu:ht,  but  requires  in  addition,  that  *'a 
"  systematic  and  graduated  course  of  instruction  "  be  given  to  all 
pupils,  and  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  science  requires  the 
same  systematic  and  gmduated  course,  "  including  in  the  higher 

classes    practical    work    in    either    experimental    physics   or 

chemistry."  In  girls'  schools,  botany,  or  some  other  approved 
science  subject,  may  be  substituted  for  chemisty  and  physics.  It 
also  recommends  that  manual  instruction  be  given,  wherever  it  is 
possible,  in  boys'  schools,  and  that  household  economy  be  taught 
in  girls'  schools. 

The  Parts  of  Kesteven  (Lincoln)  appears  to  make  some  regula- 
tion.s  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  vague  character 
of  the  return  renders  it  impossible  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
regulation. 


(c.)  Inspection  and  Examination. 

Regulations  as  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  schools 
are  laid  down  by  23  out  of  the  31  county  councils,  but  a  wide 
difierence  exists  between  the  extent  of  the  powers  which  they 
claim.  The  county  of  Northumberland,  for  instance,  simply 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  inspection  in  general  terms,  Hert- 
fordshire goes  further  and  requires  that  ihe  rooms  where 
technical  instruction  is  given  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the 
council  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  In  Cheshire, 
schools  must  be  open  during  school  hours  to  the  organising 
secretary  or  other  officials,  whilst  in  Durham,  the  premises,  the 
€lass  instruction,  and  the  books  are  all  liable  to  inspection. 

The  regulations  for  examination  are  equally  various.  In 
Leicester,  scholars  receiving  technical  instruction  are  to  sit  for  an 
examination,  if  required.  The  Worcester  County  Council  does 
not  insist  on  examination,  but  requires  local  committees  to  place 
such  of  their  classes  as  are  suitable  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  or  some 
other  examining  body.     In  Cheshire  it  is  distinctly  stated  thali, 
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at  least,  25  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  must  sit  for  the  examinations 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  In  Surrey  the  county 
council  scholars  in  any  school  must  sit  for  the  University  X^ocal 
Examinations,  while  the  rest  of  the  school  may  be  examined  at 
the  discretion  of  the  headmaster.  In  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire an  examiner  is  appointed  annually  by  the  chairman  of  the 
techical  instruction  committee  to  inspect  the  science  teaching, 
and  in  the  North  Biding  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
Yorkshire  College.  In  the  West  Riding  both  the  students  and 
their  work  must  be  submitted  for  examination ;  ah  inspector  and 
assistant  inspector  have  been  appointed,  and  arrangements  made 
with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  inspection  of 
classes  in  certain  technological  subjects.  In  grammar  and  endowed 
schools,  where  examinations  are  held  under  the  schemes  governing 
the  schools,  the  county  council  require  that  a  copy  of  the 
examiner  s  report  shall  be  submitted  to  them. 


(r/.)  Appointment  of  Teachers, 

Twenty-six  counties  make  no  regulations  as  to  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  and  where  regulations  exist  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go 
beyond  a  general  proviso  that  the  teachers  of  scientific  or  technical 
subjects  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  council  or  technical 
instruction  committee.  In  Sussex  the  governing  bodies  of  schools 
appoint  their  own  teachers,  except  for  subjects  in  which  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  the  county  council.  In  Wiltshire  and 
Worcester  science  and  technical  teachers  are  appointed  by  the 
local  committees,  subject  in  the  former  case  to  the  approval  of 
the  county  council. 

In  Cheshire  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  science 
teachers  are  required  to  '^comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department"  and  in  Hertfordshire  the  science 
master  must  be  qualified  to  earn  grants  from  the  Department. 

In  Surrey,  the  county  council  may  veto  the  appointment  of  any 
teacher  to  whose  salary  it  contributes. 

In  StaiFordshire  it  claims  a  general  power  of  veto,  besides 
requiring  that  teachers  shall  be  available  for  a  portion  of  their 
time  under  the  direction  of  the  technical  instruction  committee. 

In  London  the  technical  instruction  board  has  sometimes 
stipulated  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  for  a  certain  subject 
with  qualifications  approved  by  the  board,  who  is  required  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  his  special  subject. 


(6.)  Fees  and  Charges^ 

Only  nine  out  of  the  thirty-one  county  councils  making  returns 
lay  down  any  regulations  under  this  head.     These  are  Devon, 
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Durham,  London,  Somerset,  Hants,  Surrey,  East  and  West 
Sassex,  Wilts,  and  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  York.  Five 
of  these  counties  require  that  the  scale  of  fees  in  force  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  technical  instruction  committee. 
Devon  and  Somerset  prohibit  the  imposition  of  extra  fees  for  any 
technical  subjects,  and  Somerset  provides  that  no  aid  is  to  be  given 
to  schools  with  fees  of  more  than  lOl.  a  year. 

The  Durham  County  Council  requires  schools  which  charge 
more  than  lOL  to  receive  its  scholarship  holders  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  1 21,  inclusive  of  books  and  stationery.  It  also  refuses 
its  aid  to  schools  charging  prohibitive  fees,  or  to  schools  whose 
total  revenue,  both  from  fees  and  endowments,  is  high  in  proportion 
to  the  average  attendance. 

The  London  County  Council  withholds  aid  from  schools  charg- 
ing more  than  10/.  a  year,  it  has,  however,  made  a  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Dunstan'^,  Catford  Bridge. 

In  the  Notth  Ridine  of  York,  the  maximum  fee  which  may  be 
charged  in  schools  desiring  aid  is  8/.  a  year. 

{/.)  Other  Conditions, 

The  principal  conditions  imposed  by  county  councils,  and  not 
already  enumerated  under  the  above  heads,  are  those  which  relate 
to  rendering  of  accoimts,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  laboratories 
and  apparatus  provided  out  of  the  grants. 

As  the  rendering  of  accounts  is  provided  for  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  only  six  coimties  have  thought  fit  to  repeat  this 
proviso  in  their  own  local  regulations.  In  two  or  three  cases, 
registers  of  attendance  and  reports  on  the  technical  and  manual 
instruction  given  are  also  required.  The  county  of  Surrey 
provides  that  monthly  attendance  and  annual  *'  progress  "  reports 
of  all  scholarship  holders  be  sent  to  the  organising  secretary. 

In  eight  counties  some  regulation  exists  as  to  the  use  of  rooms 
and  apparatus.  In  Cheshire,  the  technical  instruction  committee 
requires  that  the  school  buildings  generally,  and  where  they 
exist,  the  workshops  belonging  to  the  school,  shall  be  open  for 
technical  instruction  on  such  evenings  as  the  committee  may 
require  them. 

In  Cumberland,  Derby,  and  Hertford,  laboratories  and  science 
lecture  rooms,  must  be  open  for  public  evening  classes  free  of 
charge,  and  in  Northumberland,  the  teachers  must  also  be  ready 
to  place  their  services  at  the  dbposal  of  the  committee. 

In  Surrey,  any  school  receiving  aid  must  be  available  for 
county  council  scholarship  examinations  without  any  charge  except 
for  expense?. 

The  Essex  County  Council  has  not  yet  laid  down  any  general 
conditions  under  which  aid  can  be  given  to  secondary  schools. 
It  has,  however,  given  grants  to  five  schools  under  conditions 
which  vai7  slightly  according  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the 
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'  respective  schools.     Genendlv  speakings  these  conditions]  are  as 
foUovfs : — 

(1.)  That  the  school  shall  be  open  to  a  certain  number  of 

county  scholars  on  payment  of  half  the  usual  fees^  and 

that  the  boarding  fee  for  such  scholars  shall  not  exceed 

36^.  in  addition  to  tuition  fees. 
(.)  That  efficient  science  teaching  be  given,  and  additional 

science  teachers  appointed  if  necessary. 
(3)  That   the   schools   shall  be  available  for  county   council 

scholarship   examinations,  to   be   undertaken    by    the 

school  Stan  free  of  charge. 
{4.)  That  lectures  and  demonstrations  be  given  at  the  schools, 

free   of   charge,   as  may.  be  required  by  the   technicid 

instruction  committee,  to  such  students  as  the  council 

may  arrange  to  send. 
(5.)  That  the  schools  be  open  for  such   evening  classes,  oa 

technical  subjects,  as  may  be  arranged  by  the  technical 

instruction  committee. 


Principles  upon  which  Payment  of  Grants  is  made. 

The  two  considerations  upon  which  county  council  grants  to 
secondary  schools  are  chiefly  determined  appear  to  be  the  capita- 
tion principle  and  the  consideration  of  each  case  on  its  merits. 
Some  counties,  Norfolk,  for  instance,  distinguish  between  annual 
and  capital  grants,  and  pay  the  former  on  the  principle  of  capita- 
tion, but  give  separate  consideration  to  each  case  when  the 
question  of  capital  grants  is  raised. 

Counties  which  adopt  the  capitation  basis  generally  fix  some 
limitations  as  to  the  amounts  payable.  In  Somerset  the  minimum 
grant  is  100/.,  and  the  maximum  grant  such  that  the  total  income 
of  the  school  from  all  sources  does  not  exceed  10/.  a  pupil. 
Derbyshire  grants  a  maximum  sum  of  305.  a  head  on  every 
scholar  doing  not  less  than  seven  hours'  work  a  week. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  county  grants  are 

S'ven  strictly  on  the  merits  of  each  application.  The  Surrey 
ounty  Council  takes  into  account,  in  making  grants,  the  character 
and  population  of  the  district,  local  contributions,  povertj'  of 
endowment,  and  the  class  of  children  attending  the  school  in 
question.  The  technical  education  board  of  the  London  County 
Council  ^*  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  is  was  impos- 
*'  sible  to  devise  any  automatic  system  for  the  determination  of  the 
''  amount  of  aid  to  be  given  to  each  school,  and  that  the  only  way 
'*  to  deal  effectually  with  the  question  was  to  consider  each  case 
*'  on  its  merits.  ....  This  method  has  been  the  sole  one 
*'  adopted  in  making  grants  to  secondary  schoob."  In  the  West 
Elding  of  Yorkshire  the  scale  of  grants  for  secondary  schools  is 
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at  present  in  abeyance^  pending  the  consideration  of  tlie  subai- 
tution  of  a  fixed  annual  grant  for  the  former  system  of  capitation 
and  subject  grants.  The  technical  instruction  committee  proposes 
to  give  these  fixed  grants  to  certain  schools  on  condition  that  a 
specified  number  of  free  studentships  at  these  schools  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  council.  A  list  of  15  schools  has 
already  been  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
that  fixed  grants  of  an  average  annual  value  of  322Z.  6s.  8^.  shall 
be  given. 
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Conditions  on  which  Aid  is  given  to  Secondary 
Schools— B.  By  Ctonnty  Boroughs. 


The  number  of  County  Boroughs  which,  up  to  the  pveaent 
time,  have  made  grants  in  aid  of  secondary  schools  is  very 
small,  being  only  12  out  of  a  total  number  of  61,  viz.,  Bristol, 
Giester,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New^sastle 
St.  Helens,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Stockport,  and  WaJLsalL 
Leeds  also  gives  aid  to  secondary  scbools,  but  no  conditions 
appear  to  beattached  beyond, representation  on  the  govsKning 
body. 

The  conditions  iq>on  which  aid  is  given  by  the  Boroughs  ai^ 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  County  Councils- (^ee  p.      ). 

(a.)  Representation  on  Ooveming  Body  or  Management 

Two  Boroughs,  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  comply  with  the 
section  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  which  requires  local 
bodies  to  be  represented  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools 
they  aid,  but  they  make  no  general  stipulation  as  to  the  number 
of  their  representatives.  At  Walsall  the  Borough  Council  elect 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  management. 

At  Hull  the  representatives  of  the  Town  Council  are  "  in  the 
"  proportion  named  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,"  and  at 
Newcastle  representation  is  stated  to  be  ''in  accordance  with 
"  the  condition  contained  "  in  the  Act. 

Brighton  and  Huddersfield  require  three  representatives ;  at 
Chester  City  Councillors  must  constitute  half  of  the  governing 
body.  Bristol  does  not  appear  to  claim  representation  unless 
capital  grants  are  made,  and  at  Liverpool  the  City  Council  may 
be  either  directly  represented  on  the  governing  body  or  may 
appoint  a  visitor  for  any  school  aided. 

(6.)  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

Huddersfield,  Liverpool,  Walsall,  and  Stockport  are  the  only 
County  Boroughs  which  lay  down  conditions  under  this  head, 
and  in  the  case  of  Stockport,  and  Walsall,  the  schools  .aided  are 
the  Municipal  Technical  Schools  which  are  .under  the  direct 
manag^nent  of  the  Technical  Instjruction  Committees* 

At  Huddersfield  the  subjects  required  are  those isanction^d  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  any  others  which  fall 
within  the  terms  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  At  Liverpool 
''  aid  is  given  in  consideration  of  a  curriculum,  including  science, 
"  art,  and  commercial  subjects,  such  as  will  prepare  students  to 
"  enter  upon  a  technical  or  commercial  career."     The  curriculum 
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of  the  Stockport  Technical  School  includes  the  subjects  required 
in  an  organised  science  school,  with  conunercial  and  domestic 
subjects  in  addition. 

(c.)  Inspection  and  Examination. 

The  majority  of  County  Boroughs  make  no  provision  for  the 
examination  or  inspection  of  secondary  schools.  Chester  and 
Liverpool  form  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  examining 
bodies  selected  by  the  City  Council  of  Chester  are  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Listitute,  and 
the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes.  At  Liverpool, 
schools  must  be  open  at  all  times  for  inspection  by  any  person 
authorised  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Sub-Committee.  Ar- 
rangements are  also  being  made  for  the  external  examination 
or  inspection  of  schools.  At  Stockport,  examinations  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  by  special 
commercial  examiners  appointed  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee. 

(d)  Appointment  of  Teachers, 

The  appointment  of  teachers  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  governing  bodies,  except  at  Liverpool,  where  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Sub-Committee,  and  at  Bristol,  where  the  science 
masters  at  the  Grammar  School  aud  at  the  Bedland  High 
School  for  Girls  are  actually  appointed  by  the  City  Council. 

(e.)  Fees  and  Charges. 

The  only  condition  made  by  a  County  Borough  as  to  fees,  is 
ihat  in  force  in  Bristol,  and  then  the  City  Council  does  not 
interfere  with  any  charges  made,  but  merely  reserves  to  itself 
six  free  studentships  to  be  held  at  the  Grammar  School  or  at 
the  Redland  High  School  for  Girls.  At  Liverpool  there  is  an 
understanding  that  fees  are  not  to  be  lowered,  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  grants,  but  that  grants  are  to  be  utilised  "  for  the 
improvement  of  education." 

(/.)  Other  Conditions. 

At  Huddersfield,  the  grants  made  to  the  Longwood  Grammar 
School  may  only  be  applied  in  maintaining  evening  classes  for 
technical  instruction.  At  Hull  one  half  of  the  whole  grant 
must  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  and  both  here 
and  at  Southampton,  accounts  must  be  rendered  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  grant  has  been  expended. 
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SmOffAEY  OF  TABLE  5. 


Amount  applied  to  Scholar- 
ships la  18M  by 


ConntT 
waalB, 


CSoi 


Ooan^ 
Boroiigfis. 


Total 


Nomber  of  Scholars  elected 
inlSM. 


County 
Oousoils. 


Oount; 


uoimtv 
Boroui^ns. 


Total. 


Sohdanhips    tenable    at   Se> 

oondai^  Schools. 
Places  of  Higher  Sdnoatiaii 

Brenlng  Sdiools  or  diaocs 


Total 


88^107 

£ 
80.071 

8,068 

* 

119- 

18^208 

M6 

19»ll» 

685 

89 

5,09ft 

27S 

ifitti 

8,158 

168 

61,404 

8,198 

54,606 

6,786 

821 

8,807 
564 

8318 

6,067 
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Tablb  5.— Amounts  applied  to  Scholjlbships  of  varioxis  OhAmaa 

doling  each  of  tlie  Years  1892, 


Sohofaurships  tenable  at  Secondary  Schools. 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
gcholar- 
ahips 
helaon 
May  1st, 
1894. 

Scholarships  tenable 
Eduoa- 

Coonty. 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

1 

11 .  Number  elected  in ' 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Bedford     • 

£ 

£ 

90 

£ 

90 

2 

2 

2 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Berkii 

— 

SSO 

— 

1 

20 

— 

20 

20 

800 

— 

fiuokfl 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oambrid^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

Isle  of  Ely 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chester     - 

— 

828 

— 

— 

69 

— 

64 

120 

470 

«M^ 

Cornwall  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cumberland 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

10 

12 

— 

— 

286 

Derby 

32 

IfiSS 

1,802 

— 

120 

296 

286 

— 

— 

— 

Devon 

S.00O 

1,000 

960 

40 

21 

16* 

66 

— 

600 

160 

Dorset 

— 

^^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-—  - 

— 

Durham    - 

604 

1^400 

2^000 

84 

99 

180 

91 

US 

880 

690 

Essex 

— 

986 

614 

— 

11 

81 

41 

— 

96 

Gloucester 

100 

100 

100 

10 

10 

10 

29 

— 

— 

Hereford  • 

— 

«*^  * 

60 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

80 

Herts 

80 

80 

170 

4 

4 

18 

18 

~ 

— 

— 

Huntingdon 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kent 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

806 

1,200 

1,262 

Lancaster* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8»600 

4^880 

6.680 

Leicester  - 

— 

— 

800 

— 

— 

20 

16 

— 

170 

170 

Holland  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lin- 
coln. ' 

Kesteven 

— 

88 

314 

— 

18 

40 

40 

80 

86 

110 

^Lindsey  • 

— 

— 

800 

— 

— 

20 

20 

— 

— 

— 

London     - 

— 

1.280 

70» 

— 

200 

780 

170 

— 

120 

1.300 

Middlesex 

— 

800 

600 

— 

10 

16 

80 

-- 

— 

— 

Norfolk     - 

278 

000 

1,244 

60 

40 

• 

108 

66 

766 

uoo 

Northampton 

1.900 

2,080 

1.960 

4fi 

4S 

• 

84 

170 

60 

820 

Soke  of  Feterboro* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^^B 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Northumberland  - 

— 

820 

601 

— 

22 

43 

88 

1,818 

486 

Notts 

— 

— 

141 

— 

— 

13 

13 

— 

100 

860 

Oxford      - 

tf 

608 

070 

40 

12 

20 

38 

— 

62 

— 

Rutland    • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Salop 

— 

860 

600 

— 

20 

80 

20 

— 

100 

200 

Somenet  - 

846 

1,480 

1,090 

19 

20 

29 

61 

— 

10 

00 

Southampton 

*^^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Isle  of  Wight      . 

— 

— 

20,076 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Carried  flDTward  • 

6,782 

12,860 

40 

789 

1,420 

1,806 

4^620 

9,880 

11,766 

^  Not  yet  elected* 
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and  the  FtnoKR  of  Scholabs  elected  to  such  ScHOLisfiHips 
1898, 1894.    A.— By  Gouktt  Couvoils. 


ast  FfauM  of  Higher 

Totia 

Nun- 

berof 

soholar- 

Rhips 
1 1 J  _ 

Bohotaknhin  tenable  a8  Broning  Clasaes  or 
Continuation  Sohoola. 

Total 
Num> 
ber  of 
Scholar- 
ships 
held  on 
Maylflt, 
1894. 

n.  Number  elected  in 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

• 

XL  Number  elected  in 

18M.        1886. 

ISM. 

held  on 

*^^    i«ffi 
1894.       *^"' 

1893. 

1894. 

1898. 

188B. 

1894. 

-». 

,^ 

__ 

^MB 

£ 

£ 

£ 

*_ 

... 

.. 

.. 

1 

s 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

— 

11 

— 

136 

— 

— 

87 

— 

27 

— 

9 

8 

_ 

.. 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

^^ 

4 

a* 

3 

— 

819 

380 

_ 

About 
800 

360 

360 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

6 

13 

0 

— 

38 

400 

-- 

16 

460 

1      450 

1 

-~ 

— 

4 

4 

— 

16 

— 

— • 

8 

— 

1      "^ 

^^ 

-~ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— 

89 

to 

80 

80 

85 

86 

^ 

8 

38 

— 

16 

88 

83 

18 

84 

• 

— 

1.800 

iiSeo 

1,760 

68 

74 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

— 

68 

68 

— 

17 

17 

17 

1 

8 

S 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..„ 

00 

840 

« 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 
8 

16 
1 

U 

6 

18 

• 

68 
10 

6 
3 

68 
10 

— 

* 

^"* 

^^ 

^™ 

; 

— 

— 

3 

8 

1. 

— 

— 

386 

— 

— 

840 

840 

^^ 

8 

1 

8 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

~m 

_ 

— 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

: 

^^^ 

: 

^^ 

: 

— 

- 

eo 

815 

80S 

903 

i^m 

1»844 

8,076 

68 

868 

1.100 

1,187 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COHMIBSIOK  BEPOBT  : 


Tabui  5. — Amovtxtb  applied  to  Scholabshits  of  yarioas  Glasses 

during  eooK  of  the  Years  1892, 1893, 


Soholanhips  tenable  at  Secondary  S 

chools 
ctedin 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
scholar- 
ships 
held  on 
Mnylst. 
1884. 

Scholarships  tenable 
Educa- 

Oounty. 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

II.  Number  ele 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

189& 

1898. 

1894 

1802. 

1888. 

1894. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

Brought  forward- 
Stafford     • 

Bnffolk  :— 
Bast       . 

West      - 

Burrey 

Bnssex:— 
East       . 

West     • 

Warwidt  - 

Westmoreland    • 

Wilts 

Worcester-  . 

Tork:- 
East  Aiding     - 

West     M 

North    „ 

£ 
6,782 

280 
700 

75 
1^1 

£ 
12^ 

860 

800 

85 

120 
2,882 

£ 
20,976 

860 

2,100 

150 
86 

250 

180 

S»488 

517 

240 
82 

85 

8 
281 

789 
40 

86 

5 

479 
14 

I,4fi0 
80 

• 

5 
11 

25 

675 
22 

1,208 
88 

100 

5 
9 

1 
25 

8 
558 

86 

£ 
4i5ao 

400 
180 

50 

180 
1,990 

£ 

9,880 

400 

880 

180 
100 

180 

8,701 

240 

£ 
11,768 

440 

60 

1/)00 

200 

180 
4^17 
880 

> 

TOTIX 

9,088 

1T,067 

28,107 

646 

1,812 

2,068 

2,028 

7,820 

15,461 

18,202 

*  Not  yet  elected. 


B.— By  Cottittt 


Birmingham 

Bristol 

Burnley    • 

CbesttfT 

lirerpool  • 

Oxford 

JIanchester 

Plymouth  • 

Balford 

South  Shields      • 

102 

87 

980 
100 

578 
50 

199 

940 

88 

50 

60 
994 

50 
200 

680 

81 

6 

82 
20 

87 
5 

16 

82 
86 

5 

6 
86 
10 
20 
24 

28 

e 

96 
10 
20 
24 

40 
'    86 

5 

96 
240 

848 
60 

182 

240 

656 
60 

240 

TOTIX 

1,270 

1,000 

1,964 

89 

180 

119 

286 

888 

776 

956 

Newcastle  has  awarded  VT  tree  Sobolarships  tenable  at  IBbtheiford  OoUege,  and  10  al  the 
Durham  College  of  Science  cMh  year  since  1892. 
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and  the  NmoBs  of  Soholabs  elected  to  sach  Scholabships 
1894.    A. — ^By  CouuTT  OoxnscnJL—^^mHnued 


at  Places  of  Higher 

tiOD. 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
acholar* 
ships 
held  on 
MayHt, 
1804. 

Scholarthipe  tenable  at  Erening  Classes  or 
Continuation  Schools. 

Total 
Num- 
ber of 
soholar- 
ships 
held  on 
Maylst, 
1894b 

II.  Number  elected  in 

I.  Amount  applied  in 

II.  Number  elected  in 

1888. 

1888. 

1804. 

1808. 

1898. 

1804. 

1882. 

1883. 

1894. 

eo 

U 

r     ^ 

8 

1 

8 
61' 

816 
10 

6 

3 

1 

1 
106 

4 

808 

• 

2 

• 

6 

112 
18 

208 
11 

9 

1 

4 

4 
65 

9 

£ 
1.200 

460 
40 

1,268 

l,84i 
688 

880 
8;«4 

£ 
8.076 

460 
100 

100 
2.860 

68 
460 

7 
1.079 

862 
682 

IS 
2,164 

uoo 

• 
• 

40 
8,013 

1.127 

40 
2.013 

130 

848 

536 

806 

3,963 

5,080 

5,005 

1,504 

8,101 

8,153 

3,180 

BoBoiroHS. 


^^^ 

_^ 

_^ 

1 

„ 

^_ 

^^ 

„_ 

^^^ 

6 

8 

• 

12 

14 

34 

76 

116 

169 

62 

48 

84 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

« 

• 

— 

26 

60 

— 

* 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

8 

— 

t 

10 

— 

— 

8 

— 

8 

8 

14 

— 

8 

9 

8 

— 

— 

16 

80 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

4 

11 

* 

140 

70 

110 

20 

6 

11 

— 

^^ 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

40 

39 

71 

938 

850 

373 

85 

106 

i^m 

*  Psvment  allowed  for  in  total  grant  to  Bnml^  Mechanics'  Institute.   Southampton  makes 
no  spedflc  granto  for  Scholarships. 
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S£CX)NDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.— Value  ;  Length  or  Tesxisb  or,  axd  Ghaajloieb  (ft  EMSMisknov 

JVb^tf.— For  ftuiher  oonditioiii 


CouMTr 


Scholarships  Tenable  at  Secondaiy  Schools. 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Scbolwships, 


Yearly  Talofi. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher 
Kdueation. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


BEDfOBO 


BXBKB 


Ghsstbb 


OUMBBBLAin) 


Dbbbt 


2  boarding  scho- 
larships. 


(1.)  6  boarding 
scholarships. 

(2.)  10  day  scholar- 
ships. 

(S.)  16  day  scholar- 
ships. 

(4.)  1  training  ship 
scholarship. 


35     day    scholar- 
ships. 


School       scholar- 
ships. 


10  school  scholar- 
ships. 


4BI. 


301. 

IM. 
10^. 
261. 


121. 
An  extra  8/.  is 
allowed  to 
scholars  where 
parents  hare 
less  than  80«.  a 
week. 


SSf. 


Pees,  fkres^  and 
an  allowance 
for  bo^ks. 


2  years 


Syears, 

renewable  for 

a  third  year. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  year,  bat 

renewable  for 

ZndandSrd 

yean. 


1  year,  but 

renewable  for 

2ndand8rd 

years. 


I.  4    a^^cultural 
exhibitions. 

II.  1  horticnltunl 
exhibition. 


I.  S     a^ooltnral 
exhibitions. 

II.  10  day  exhibi- 
tions. 


III.  SO  dairy  exhi- 
bitions  (for 
women). 

to  ditto  (for  men). 

lY.  Domestic 
economy  exhibi- 
tions. 

Y.  Sick  nursing 
exhibitions. 


1. 4  technical  exhi- 
bitions. 


11.  4  agricnltoral 
exhibitions. 


5  or  6  exhibitions 


50^ 
OOIL 


402, 

Fees  and 

travelling 

expenses 

aTersge46<. 


81.  lOt. 
812.  lOf . 


201. 


002. 


401. 


20).— 602. 


8  years 
Do. 


2yean 
Syears 

8  weeks 


11  weeks 
8  months 


8  years 


i  lyear, 

renewable  for 

asndorSrd 

year. 

Do. 


jIPPEKDIX. 
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fo&  SGB0LAJUUIP3  Axu.  SzHiBmoNS  awarded  by— A.    Ck)i7]nr  OomiaiLB. 

of  award  #•#  nest  table. 


Ezhilntions  Tenaltla  at  flreniiiff  Tech 
Schoola  or  Gontiniiatioii  CTiumb. 


Technioal 


Number  and 

Heacriptionof 

Bzhibitions. 


Yearly 
Yalue. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Bxaminers. 


For 
Scholarships. 


¥or  Exhibitions. 


Subjects. 


For  ScfaolinhiiM. 


For  Exhibitions. 


(1.)  60  science 
exhibitions. 

(8.)  80  art  exhi- 
bitions. 


(3.)  80  commer* 
aal  exhibitions. 


Not  to  ex- 
ceed 62. 
Do. 


Do. 


Local  examiner 

appointed  by 

Technical 

Instruction 

Committee. 


Appointed  annualbr  by  Technioal 
Instruction  Gommittee. 


ion 


(1.)  Organising 

seoretaiy  and 

master  of  Blue 

CoaS    ohool, 

Oldham. 


Fees  and 
part  fees. 


<1.)  Head- 
masters' 
Association. 


liSM&on 


Headmasters' 
Association. 


I.  Bangor  Uni> 
▼ersity. 

n.  special  ex- 
aminers.- 

III.  Org.  Sec. 
and  special 
examiners. 

lY.  Principal  of 
Birminffham 
and    Midlacd 
sch  ool     of 
cookery. 

Y.  Sick  noising, 
lecturers  on 
staff  of  county 
council. 

(1-S.)  Science 
and    Art    De- 
parUnent. 

{$.)  Union  of 
Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  In- 
stitutes. 


I.. II.  Special 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Technical  In- 
struction Com* 
mittee. 


Headmasters' 
Assodirtton. 


Standard  YI.  Also 
e  lem  ent  ary 
science  relating 
to  the  soil  ana 
plant  life. 


(1-4.)  OompnUorv- 
—English      and 
arithmetic,  Stan- 
dard YI. 

Optional.  —  Any 
two  of  follow- 
ing:— 

fiiglish.  geo- 
graphyaScinioei 
history. 


0«)  GomiKMition, 
arithmetic,  draw- 
in&  and  either 
history,  geo- 
graphy, or  gmm- 
mar. 


(1.)  Preliminary 
examination  in 
general  subjects. 
Final  in  any  four 
of  the  following, 
two  to  be  chosen 
from  each 
group:— 

A.  Grammar, 
history,    geo- 
l^iaphy,  draw- 

B.  French,  al- 
gebra»  me- 
cfaanice,  phy- 
siology, che- 
mistry, botany, 
physics,  do- 
mestic econ- 
omy. 


Standard  YL 


I.  Coiaptrfwrir.— 
English,      arith- 
metic,     histoiy,' 
geography. 

Opti  onol.— Mathe- 
maticSi  languages, 
drawing,  che- 
mistry, or  botany. 

II.  As  aboTe,  ex- 
cept that  botany 
is  compulsory. 


I.  English,    arith- 
metic, mathema- 
tics, agriculture. 

II.  Science. 

III.  Dairy  work. 
lY.  Cookery,  laun- 
dry^ dressmaking, 

Y.  Nursing. 
(1-3.)  Science,  art. 

and    commercial 

subjects. 


I.,  Ilk  Conmieorv- 
—English,  aritn- 
m  e tie,     and 

Kneral      know- 
^ge. 
OpHondl,—Ajsj  one 
of  following  :— 
Algebra        and 
Euclid,  chemta. 
try,       agricul- 
ture, botany. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLB  6. — Value  ;  Lehoth  op  Tenxtbb  of,  ahd  Ohaxaoteb  oy  Bzamihation 


Scholanhips  Tenable  at  Secondary  Schools. 

Bxhibitions  Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher 
Bdooatton. 

COUMTT. 

" 

Nnmberand 

Deecription  of 

BxhibitionB. 

Yearly  Value. 

How  long 
Tenable. 

Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 

Yearly 
Value.: 

How  long 
Tenable. 

DbvoiF 

(1.)  8  day  idiolar- 

lo;.      or       IB^. 

8  years 

2     technical      or 

40/. 

2year8 

shipi. 

if       traTclling 

agncttltural  exhi- 
DitionB. 

• 

expenses     are 

are  incurred. 

(8.)  8      boarding 

802. 

Do. 

Hcbolanhipe. 

« 

DUBHAJC      * 

(l.)100dayaoholar- 
sbipe  open  to  boys 

Fees  and  books 

1  year,  but  re- 

L 10       tedmical 

80/. 

lyear. 

M^  W  mmmm^^^^^ 

not    exceeding 

newable  for  a 

exhibitions. 

(Fees  must 

renewable 

or  girls  who  have 

12/..  and  fares 

2nd  or  Srd 

not  be  less 

not  preyiously  re- 
ceived Seconoary 

orer  2  and  un- 

year. 

than  10/.) 

8rd.or4th 
year. 

Education. 

der  10  miles,  or 
fees,  books,  and 

II.  ditto     > 

60/. 
(Fees  not  to 
be  less  than 

Do. 

maintenance. 

not    exceeding 

.  **^l 

801.        ^^ 

III.  80  ditto 

6/.  and  fees. 

1  month 

(2.)  80  scholarships 

Fees  and  books 

1  year,  renew- 

for   children    at 

not    exceeding 

able. 

secondary  schools. 

12/.,  and  fsres 
for     distance 
over  2  and  un- 
der 10  miles. 

(8.)  10  scholarships 
for  boys  and  gins 

Fees,  books,  and 

Do. 

maintenanoe(to 

who  hsTe  attend- 

value of  80/.). 

, 

ed         seoondaiy 

schools  for  2  or 

more  years. 

Bmx 

80  endowed 
schools    scholar- 
ships. 

fi/.-tf/. 
ije^  tuition  fees 
only,  or  books, 
fares  and  main- 
tenance. 

L          - 

No        fixed 
amount. 
Depends on 
means     of 
parents. 

Hnnnvn  . 

Boarding  scholar- 

80/. 

— 

Boarding  exhibi- 

80/.and tree 

— 

ships. 

tion* 

tuition  if 

held  at 

Durham 

OoUege  of 

Soienoe. 

Usohobtfships     - 

10/. 

1  year  renew- 
able for  2nd 
and  Srd  years. 

■             ■            • 

Kut 

• 

•                   •                           • 

- 

90  exhibitioDS       - 

• 

1 

00/. 

2  yean 

- 

J 

a 

• 

* 
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VOB  ScHOLABSHiPS  AND  BxHiBiTiovs  awarded  by— A.    Govktt  Councils — eovUiwaed, 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Erenins  Technical 
Schools  or  Continuation  Glaases. 


Number  and 

I)escrij>tion  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Valoe. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Ezaminert. 


Por 
Scholanhips. 


For  Exhibitions. 


Subjects 


Por  Scholarships. 


Por  Exhibitions. 


(l.>  Bursaries  in 
aid  of  travel - 
ling  expenses  of 
elementary 
teachers  at- 
tending tech- 
nical cJaases. 

(8.)  SO  student- 
ships for  ele- 
men  tar  y 
teachers  con- 
ducting eTcn- 
ing  continue 
tion  schools, 
tenable  at  sum- 
mer meeting  at 
'Weston-super- 
xnare. 

(1.)  400  evening 
ouun  exhibi- 
tions. 

{%),  60  ditto. 


10«.  to  4Z. 


U,  10«.  andi 
fsres. 


20    evening   ex- 
hibitions. 


Fees   (not 
exceeding 

aos.) 

Fares  for 

distances 

over  %  and 

under  5 

miles. 

Fees  and 

fares  for 

distances 

over  2  and 

under  10 

miles. 


Summer 
meeting. 


Examiner  and  instructors  of 
Technical  Education  Committee. 


Fees  and 
travelling 
expenses. 


n,  lOf. 


IM. 
(To  cover 

aU 
e9:peniies.) 


1  year,  (i.)  Three  se- 
renevrable     lected     mas- 

f  or  a  2nd  I  ters  of  secon- 
or  3rd  year  J  dair  schools. 
(2.)  Noexami- 


Do. 


lyear 


nation. 
(S.)  Staff 
Durham 
College 
Science. 


of 

of 


Cambridge 
University 
Syndicate. 


Headmasters' 
Association. 


Headmasters* 
Association. 


I.-III.  Staff  of 
Durham  Col- 
lege of  Science, 

(1-2.)  No  ex- 
amination. 

(8.)  Durham 
College  of 

Science,  if  re- 
quired. 


City  and  Guilds 
Institute.  Ex- 
hibition held 
elsewhere.  No 
examination. 


A.P  Xaurie,  M  JL. 

Miss  ShackJeton, 
BJL 


Cambridge  Local 
Elimination 
Syndicate. 


(1  and  2.)  English 
and  arithmetic, 
general  know- 
ledge, drawing, 
anof  needlework. 


(1.)  Arithmetic^ 
mathematics, 
English. 


Ill 


English, 
arithmetic, 
mathematics, 
Prendi,  German, 
physics,  domestic 
eoonomv,  chemis- 
try, botany,   ex- 
perimental    me- 
chanics,   pbjsio* 
graphy,  practical 
geometry. 


English,  Arith- 
metic, Drawing 
(Boys),  Needle- 
work (Girls),  and 
8  extra  subjects. 


English,  arith- 
metic, mathe- 
matics, French, 
science,  practical 
chemistiy,  draw- 
ing. 

(1.^  No  examina- 
tion. 

(2.)  Awarded  to 
teachers  who 
have  proved  most 
succeiwfUl  in  their 
evening  continua- 
tion schools, 


I.  Engli8h,arithme- 
tic,  mathematics, 
French,  Latin, 
physics,  agricul- 
ture, practical, 
geometry.  and 
chemistry. 

II.  Englisn,  arith- 
metic, mathema- 
tics, French,  Ger- 
man, chemistry, 
mechanics, 
physios,  botany, 
mechanical  draw- 
ing, and  practical 
geometiy. 

III.  Anv  technical 
subject  taken  at 
the  institution 
where  the  scholar- 
ship is  tenable. 

(1-8.)  No  examina- 
tion. 


Commercial  arith 
metic,  geography 
chemistiy  of  air 
and  water,  Eng- 
lish, shorthand, 
domestic  econ- 
omy, drawing. 


General  prelimi- 
narr  examination. 

Final  in  any  four 
of  following  .— 

Twc  from  each 
group. 

A.  Grammar,  his- 
tory, geography, 
drawing. 

B.  French,  Latin, 
algebra»  science. 


.  For  scholars  from 

public  elementary 

schools :— English  grammar,  prteis 

writing,  and  arithmetic. 
Others ;— Eng^lish,  mathematics,  and 

one  of  foUowuig :  Botany,  mechanics, 

sound,  light  and  heat,  or  chomistir. 
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SECONDARY  EDTTCATOEOK  OCOCMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.^YxLumi  Jjbhgis  ov.  GtenoB  4>vv  ^avd  ^k)ibjmibb  ov  flocttMDHWMr 


COUFTT. 


SdiohurBhipfl  Tenable  at  Beoondaiy  Sohoois. 


I  Number  and 
Deecripiion  of 
Scholarships. 


Yearly  Value. 


How  long 
TenaUe* 


Bdkfl>l«lenT  TeiMMi  i»  VkiMS  «f  HlAiier 
Bdnoation. 


Namber  and 

Descrifytion  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
•Valne. 


How  lOBfi 

Tekiable. 


lOVOAflTBR 


LBICX8TBB 


IiIVCOLH : 
Parts    ov 

KSBTBTSir, 


Pavtb      ov 

liINDSBT. 


25  janior  scholar- 
ships. 


2A  junior  technical 
scholarships. 


101.  to  151., 
oording  to  cir- 
cumstanoes  of 
holder. 


Syears 


20  junior  scholar^ 
ships. 


Feesp  books, 
f^uies,  and  Ik 
for  general  ex- 


UL-lia.       Hay 
be  increased  u 
dr  umstances 
require  it. 


2years 


8  or  S  years 


I^  12  sdenoe  exhi> 
bitions. 

II.  4  art  do. 

III.  2  music  do. 

IV.  6   commercial 
do. 

y.  S  senior     agri- 
cultural do. 
7  junior  do. 


I.  4  senior  exhi* 
bitions. 

IL  art  senior  ex- 
hibitions. 


I.  1  technical  ex- 
hibition. 

II.  1  agricultural 
exhibition. 


2  senior  exhibi- 
tions (will  not 
be  awarded  till 
1897). 


«6I. 


»t 


Ml. 


421.  lOt. 

Value  not 
fixed. 


501. 
JkK 


601. 


Shears 


iSyeors. 

Tmiure  un- 
limited. 


lyear 
2  years 


2  yean 


\ 


APFiafBIX. 
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waanSoaoLMMtars  AW.EzsiBnioNBtti^mrded  bju-A.    Oocnm  OoxmcnA-^-'Continued. 


Schools  or  Contiiniatio& 


Teohttioa] 


Number  and 

Bescriptioii  of 

Bzhibitiont. 


Tearly 
Yaloe. 


CL)  00  idenoe 
exhibitions. 

i2.)  86  art  do. 
8. )  10  music  do. 
4.)  86  coxmo6r> 
cud  do. 

(6.)  28  affrkul- 
turaldo. 

(e.)  40  junior 
sdenoe  and 
commercial  do. 

These  exhibi- 
tions can  be 
held  at  day 
classes,  but 
holders  are 
not  obliged  to 
doTote  their 
whole  time  to 
study. 


101, 


»* 

m 


How  long 
T^Boable. 


lyear 


Tar 
Scholarships. 


For  BxhiUtkms. 


Special    mining 
exhibition. 


«. 


lienion. 


A  separate  board 
of  examiners 
has  been  form- 
ed for  each 
^»^^^ljf  of  emni- 
nation. 


Subjects. 


For  Schohunships. 


speotor 
schools. 


m- 
of 


I.  H.M.  Inspec- 
tor of  schools. 


II.       - 


Special  boaxd  appointed  by 
Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittee. 


English  and  arith- 
metic up  to 
Standard  TI. ; 
histoiy  and  oom- 
meroial  geo- 
graphy. 


English  and  arith- 
metic up  to 
Standard  TL: 
geography  and 
drawing. 


Appointed     by   Teohntctl   In- 
itmction  Committee. 


English  (including 
grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  nis- 
tory),  arititunetic, 
drawing,  needle- 
work. 


For  Exhibitions. 


of 


I.  At  least  four 
following  :— 
Mathematics, 
chemistry, 
physics:  theoreti- 
cal and  applied 
mechanicamecha- 
nical  and  geome- 
trical drawing. 

II.  Drawing  from 
cast  and  antique, 
ornament  and  de- 

IIL  Harmony,  and 
practical  exami- 
nation in  com- 
position, singing, 
or  one  instrument. 

IV.  Arithmetic, 
algebra,  commer- 
cial geography, 
polltieal  economy, 
English,  French, 
or  Oerman. 

V.  Agriculture  and 
horticulture, 
mechanics  and 
steam,  arithmetic 
and  mensuration, 
cbemistiy. 

(1-0.)  Similar  te 
the  above. 


I.  Compulsory.— 
English,         arith- 
metic,      algebra, 
French    or   Ger- 
man, Latin 

f general  know- 
ed^. 
Optional,—  Euclid, 
chemistry,  me- 
chanics, botany, 
freehand  and 
model  drawing. 

II.  Art  and  mining 
exhibitions,  no  ex- 
amination. 

I.  Arithmetic  and 
mathematics,  in- 
organic cbemistiy, 
drawing,  geology 
orph^ography. 

II.  Arithmetic  and 
mensuration, 
elementary     che- 
mistry, snd  agri- 
culture, drawing. 


c. 


Compulsory.— 
Ari  t  hmet  i 
mathematics, 
English. 

OpHonaL— 
Chemistry, 
magnetism, 
biology  (1  only), 
mechimics  or 
trigonometiy, 
French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Latin. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.— Value;  Lenoth  op  Tenube  op,  and  Chabaciek  op  Bxamikatiok 


OOUITTT. 


Sofaolarships  Tenable  at  Seoondaiy  Schools. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly  Value. 


Hov  long 
Tenable. 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher 
Education. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


Hov  long 
Tenable. 


LOKDOV 


M1DPL68BX 


NOBVOLK 


(1.)  1,000      junior 
schoUurships. 


(2.)  100 
mediate 
ships. 


inters 
scholar- 


is  scholarships 


Not  more  than 
60  jnnior  scholar- 
ships. 


NORTH- 
ASIPTOV. 


(1.)  30  scholarships 
for  boys  and  gins 
who  have  not 
previously  at- 
tended a  secon- 
dary school. 

(2.^  14  continua- 
tion sdiolar- 
ships. 


Bl.  and  free 
tuition  and 
extras  (average 
6^.),  =  lU. 

121.  and  tree  tui- 
tion, &o.,  =  182. 

20;.  and  free 
tuition,  &o. 
(average  121.), 
=S2Z. 

25^  +  !«.,  =  402. 

802.  +  182.,  =  482. 

352.  +  222.,  =572. 


20/. 


102.  and  extra 
allowance  if 
required  for 
fares  and  din- 
ner, maximiui 
202. 


202. 


Istyear 

2nd  year 
Istyear 


2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 


8  years 
3  years 


202.  with  102.  to- 
wards board  if 
scholar  is  un- 
able to  live  at 
home. 


2  years,  renew- 
able for  a  9rd 
year. 


Do. 


I.  200  domestic 
economy  exhibi- 
tions. 

II.  20  domestic 
economy  train- 
Ins;  schools  exhi- 
bitions. 


III.  School  of  Art 
exhibitions. 


Pree  tuition 
and  42.  for 
materials. 

Free  tuition 

and  42. 10». 

for  materials. 


Free  tuition 
and  202. 


I.  18  senior  exhibi- 
tions. 

II.  1  science  exhi- 
bition. 

1  art  exhibition. 


I.  1  exhibition. 
II.  2  agricultural 
exhibitions. 


502. 
Do. 


602. 
«52. 


2  years,  re- 
re  wable. 
2  years. 


2  years,  re- 
newable tor 
aSrdyear. 
2  years. 


APPEKBIX. 
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V0&  ScHOLAJumiPs  AHD  ExHiBiizoMS  awarded  by — ^A.    Gouktt  Oowciia^coniinued. 


Bihibiif  ona  Teimble  at  Eveninc  Tedmical 
Schools  or  ContmiiatioD  Ciasaee. 


Number  and 
DoBOiiDtioii  of 
Bxhibitioiu. 


Yearly 
Yaloe. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


(1.)  200  evening 
art  ezhlbitiont. 

(2.)00martiaan 
ezhibiraons. 


6k 


20{.and 
fees. 


lyear. 


Examiners. 


Por 
Scholarships. 


Subjects. 


For  Exhibitions.    Por  Scholarships. 


For  Exhibitions. 


(1.)  Head, 
masters'  As- 
sociation. 

(2.)  U  exami- 
ners in 
special  sub- 
jects. 


G.  B.  Bnokle 


Cambridge 
Local  Exami- 
nation Syndi- 
cate. 


I.  Oambridge 
Local  Exami- 
nation Syndi- 
cate. 

IL  Science  and 
Art  Depart- 
ment. 


Cambridge  Syndicate  for  Local 
Examinations. 


(1.)  CompuUorv.— 
Englisn,  arith- 
metic (indudinfc 
mensuration). 

Optional.— 
A.  Gnunmar.  his- 
tory, geography, 
drawing  (any  1, 
but  boys  must 
take  drawing  in 
addition). 

B.  French,  algebra, 
mechanics,  phy- 
siology, botany, 
chemistry,  phy- 
sics, domestic 
economy  (any  2). 

(2.)  Preliminary. 
— Arithmetio 
(and  mensuration 
for  bors),  algebra 
and  Euclid,  Eng- 
lish, drawing. 

Final.- 

4  subjects  chosen 
from  not  less  than 
3  of  following 
groups  :— 

1.  LangnagAS. 

2.  Mathematics. 
S.  Science. 

4.  Physiology, 
domestic 
economy, 
needlework, 
drawing. 
English,        arith-  j 
meiic,  elementary 
science,  drawing. 
(1.)  Compultory.^ 
English,      arith- 
metic drawing. 
Optional,— Gnm  - 
mar,   geography 
history,    science, 
domestic   econo- 
my (far  girls). 


(I.)  English  gram- 
mar, geogni|>hy. 
history,  arith- 
metic, science, 
drawinff  or 
needlework. 

(2.)  As  above  with 
algebra,  Euclid, 
llanguage.  and 
2  science  subjects 
in  addition. 


I.  and  II.  No  ex- 
amination. 

III.  Figure  draw- 
ing mmi  cast. 
Original  design 
for  painted  panel 
or  panel  in  relief. 

(1.)  Light  and 
shade,  practical 
g(x>meti7,  ele- 
ments of  applied 
design. 

(2.)  Model  draw- 
ing, problems  in 
plane  and  solid 
geometry. 


88499. 


I.  Preliminanf.-^ 
English  essi^, 
geography,  arith- 
metic, French,  or 
German,  or  Latin. 

Competitive  —  2 
sciences  bearing 
on  agriculture. 
(Domestic  econo- 
my for  girls.) 
Algebra  and 
Euclid  I.,  draw- 
ing. 

II.  4  subjeotSf  2  of 
which  must  be 
plane  and  solia 
geometry  and 
mathematics, 
drawing,  shading, 
ps  inting,  anatomy, 
perspective,  orna- 
ment, design. 

I.  English,  gram- 
mar, or  geography, 
or  history,  arith- 
metic, algelniL 
Euclid  L-IV., 
Latin,  or  French, 
or  German,  2 
science  snbjeotsb 
drawing. 

n.  English,  S 
science  snbjeots^ 
arithmetic^  abm- 
bra, Eudid  iTlI.. 
Latin,  or  French, 
or  German. 

B  B 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.— VALTna ;  Length  of  Tekttse  of,  asd  Character  op  Examikatiok 


Soholarahips  Tenable  at  Secondary  Schools. 


COTTlfTT. 


Number  and 
Deecription  of 
Scholarships. 


fearly  Yalae. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher 
Education. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


NOBTnUM- 
BSRLAKD. 


Notts 


Oxvo&D 


Salop 


BovBBfvr 


(1.)  40  scholarships 

for  boys. 
(2.)  4     ditto. 
(3).  6  scholarships 

for  girls. 
(4.)  4     ditto. 


80    junior    soho- 


so    lunio 
larships. 


(1.)  15  scholarships 
(a.)  20 


(1.)  MJuiuorsoho* 
larships. 


(I.)  6  intermediate 
soholanhips. 


iree&  n 

bOOKS. 

807. 
20{. 
1«. 


ftres  and 


Pees,  fares  and 
books,  maxi- 
mum value  152. 


7Z.-86{. 


201. 


ISL 
Extra  allowsaoe 
of    lOi.  if    r»> 
quired. 

80?. 


2  or  3  years 

Do. 

1  course 

Do. 


2  or    years 


lyear 
Do. 


S  years 


2yetrB 


1. 6  exhibitions 


I.  6  afpioultural 
exhibitions. 
II.  6  senior  exhibi- 
tions. 


402.  and  free 
tuition. 


1. 1     a^cultural 

exhibition, 
n.  1  Science  and 

Art  exhibition. 


I.  8  senior  exhibi- 
tions. 


201.  or  901. 

851. 
451. 

eoi. 


M, 


601. 
Do. 


601.-001. 


2  years 


Ist 

2nd  year. 
InspBdal 
cases  of  re- 
newal fw  a 

Srdyear. 


« 
2year8 


2  years 


APPENDIX. 
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SOB  SoHOL^iHiHiPS  AjjiD  ExHiBiTioiis  awarded  by — A.    Couktt  GoTmcnj^—^contintied, 


Eihihitioiw  Tenable  at  BTeningTechnical 
Schools  or  Continuation  Cunes. 


Number  and 

ItaaorlpHon  of 

flxUbitionfl. 


Yearly 
Ta2ae. 


Howkffif^ 
Tenable. 


Szaminen. 


Subjects. 


For 
Scholarships. 


For  Bxhibitions. 


For  Scholarshipe. 


For  Exhibitions. 


00  evening  ezhi- 
bitioos. 


Fees  and 
fares. 


Winter 
session. 


From7#.(ki. 
to». 


(1-2.)  Head- 
masters' Asso- 
ciation. 
(3-1)     - 


I 


(1.)  H.M.  in- 
spector of 
schools. 


In  II.  Oxford  and 

Oambridge 
Schools  Bxami- 
nation  Board. 


Appointed  by 

the  Technical 

Instruction 

Committee. 


Oxford  Local  Delegaoar  and  local 
examiners  fbr  special  subjects. 


(L)  Inl8Mone 

of  H.M.'s  sub. 

inspectors  of 

schools. 

(2.)  Appointed 

by  County 

S^ncation 

Cbmmittee. 


Appointed  bj 
County  Bduoa- 
tion  Committee. 


(1-2.)        PrelitHi- '  I. 
nary,  —  English  j  Evening 
and     arithmetic '    tions. 
(including    men- 
suration), 
^naf.— Grammar, 
history,  fi^. 

graphy,  drawing 
(any  2). 
Any   1  of  follow- 
ink:— 
!nrench,      phy- 
sics,   algebia, 
physio  logy, 
mechanics, 
botany,    ohe- 
mistiy. 


exhibi- 


(1.)  Standard  VIL 


Bnglish  and  arith- 
metic. 


(1.)  Bnglish 
history,  and  geb- 
grsphy;  aflrnh- 
metic,  algebra. 
Euclid,  I.-ni. ;  2 
science  subjects 

(2.)  Standard  YI. ; 
any  1  of  the 
'^class"  subjects 
in  Schedule  2  of 
Code  mi^  be 
choaen. 

(1.)  Obligatory 
subjects  of  Stan- 
dard v.,  drawing, 
andany2"clas8^^ 
subjects. 

(2.)  Bni^lish  gram- 
mar, histoiy,  ^geo- 
graphy ;  arith- 
metic, algebrSk 
EucUd,  I.,  II.; 
drawing,  and  any 
2  of  foUowinc : 
provided  that  (4) 
or  (S)be  included. 

1.  rrench. 

S.  German. 

8.  Inorganic 
chemistrr. 

4.  Experimental 

physics. 

5.  Iraotical 

woodwork. 


I.,  II.  English  and 
srithmetlc      and 
any  S  of  follow- 
ing:— 
Algebra,  Euclid, 
r.-VI.,      me- 
chanics, phy- 
sics,   chemis- 
try,    botany. 

agriculture: 
French      •  /• ' 

G  e  r  m  a  n» 

drawing. 


I.  Agrfcnltare,  che- 
mistry, mecha- 
nics, mensuration, 
and  land  sur- 
veyiiig. 

XL  EnvUsh  essay, 
history,  and  geo- 
graphy ;  anth- 
metic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  I.-IV. ;  8 
science  subjects. 


I.  Bnglish 
with  questions  in 
literatiure ;  arith- 
metic and  mensu- 
ration, ajgebra^ 
Euclid,  and  Mgo- 
nometry;  French 
or  German,  ohe* 
mistoy  or  experf» 
mental  ph^fcs, 
botany,  or  geo- 
logy* or  Latin. 


b'b  2 


i 
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BEOONBART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.^Yaj.ub;  Lbnqth  ot  Tbnube  of,  akd  Chaea.cisb  oy  EzAxurATiov 


COUHTT. 


SohofauTBhipB  Tenable  at  Secondary  Schools. 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Scholarships. 


Yearly  Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


BzhibitionsTenable  at  Places  of  Hiffher 
Education. 


Number  and 

Descrii^tion  of 

Bzhibitiont. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable, 


SOUTHAMF- 
TOV, 


Btayiobd 


SUWWOLK, 
BiJT. 


SUBBBT 


46  scholarships 


(1.)  as  Ist^egree 
scholarships. 

(2.)  11  Ist^iegree 
extension  scho- 
larships. 


SuvT0UE«  WB8T    (See  note.) 


Srsssx,  Babt 


Svsnx, 


'Waewick  • 


'Wbstmobb- 

LASD, 


Wilts 


(1.)  10  sgricultural 

scholarships. 
(2.)  10     Ditto. 


1ft  junior  scholar' 
ships. 


162. 
If  neoesaaiy, 
boarding  ex- 
penses upto  801. 
are  defrayed  bv 
county  council. 

SI. 


Feestfarestbooks, 
dinners. 

As  abore,  with 
an  additional 
91,  for  mainte- 
nance. 


901. 
107.-20I. 


96  junior  scholar- 
ships. 


10^ 


lyoar, 

renewable  for 

2ndand8rd 

years. 


lyeer, 

renewable  for 

2nd  snd  8rd 

years. 


Syears 

lyear, 

Teneiiw>le  for 

a  2nd  year. 


2  years 


lyear, 

renewable  for 

2nd  year. 


I.  1  exhibition 
2 

8 

II.  2  agricultural 

exhibitions. 

2  agricultural 

«hibitions. 


2  agricultural  ex- 
exhibitions. 


I.  10     2nd'degr8e 
exhibitions. 


8  agrionltural  ex- 
hibitions. 


1  agricultural  ex- 
hibition. 

1  science  exhibi- 
tion. 


6   senior 
tions. 


exhibi- 


401. 
90k 


401. 


802. 


262. 


601. 


601. 


601. 
Do. 

402. 


renewable 

Ibr  2nd  and 

Srd  years. 

Ditto 

renewable 

for  2nd  year. 

Ditto 


Syears. 


2  years 


Syean 
Do. 


lyesr. 
renewable  for 
'^a2nd 


^oto.— In  the  year  1886-4 the  West  Suffolk  Ouunty  Oouncil  offered  8  exhibitions  of  802.  a  year  for  2  years  to  residents 
of  402.  a  ysvr  for  a  2  years'  course  of  instmotton  in  silk  wesTing,  designing  and  dyeing  at  the  Manchester  Teohnioal 
but  no  candidates  applied.   Exhibitions  were  again  ottered  in  1884-6  with  the  same  result. 
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7QB  ScHOiABSHiPS  AHB  ExHiBmoKs  awarded  by— A.    OoDimr  Goitkcils — continued. 


BxhflritianB  Teuable  at  Evening  Technical 
Schools  or  Gontinnation  ClaaseB. 


Number  and 

Beeoription  of 

Bzhibitiona. 


Yearly 
Yalae. 


How  lonff 
Tenable. 


Bxamlneri. 


Subjects. 


For 
Seholanhips. 


For  Exhibitions. 


For  Scholarships. 


For  Exhibitions. 


y 


\ 


4B0   erening  ex- 
hibitions. 


85   evening    ex- 
hibitions. 


40  evening  class 
exhibitions. 


lU 


Some  VA., 

ip^hiohcan 

beincreaBeU 

tolitf. 
Some  8^.  or 


Fees  and 
travelling 
expenses. 


1  session 


lycMT. 
renewable. 


Scheme  did  not 
come  into  force 
till  June  laM. 


Specialists  not  resident  in  the 
county. 


(1.)  Head- 
masters* Asso- 
ciation. 
(8.)  Head- 
masters recom- 
mend on  result 
of  "local  "or 
school  exami- 
nations. 


Council  of 

CoUeKeof 

Preceptors. 


Cambridge  Exa- 
mination Syn- 
dicate. 


I.  Oxford  and 
C  ambridge 
Schools  Exami- 
nation Board. 

For  evening- 
exhi  b  i  t  i  o  n  s 
science  and 
art  instructors 
of  county  coun- 
cil. 


Director  of  Train 
inpGlasses3ir- 
nunghamSchooI 
Board. 


Science  and  Art 
Department. 


County  Science  Teachers  and  the 
Organising  Secretary. 


English*  arith- 
meticp  and  men- 
suration ;  science, 
drawing. 


English  gram- 
mar mr  history, 
geographv,  arith- 
menCi  drawingy 
or  algebra^  or 
physiofrraphy,  or 
(for  girls)  needle- 
work. 


(1.)  English,  arith- 
metic^ geography, 
drawmg,oommon 
facts,an«l  science. 

(2.)  Science^  com- 
mercial OT  tech- 
nical subjects 
taught  in  the 
school. 


English,  arithme- 
tic, drawing. 


Compulsory. — 
English,  arith- 
metic, drawing. 

Optional.  —  Any 
8  of  following 
Grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history, 
science. 


I.t  II.  Arithmetic 
and  algebra,  and 
any  S  of  follow- 
in*:— 

Mechanics     and 
hydrostatioitegeo- 
metry .  chemistry 
or     light     and 
heat,  agriculture, 
French   or  Ger- 
man,     drawing 
or  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 
Evenii»exhibitu>ns 
awarded  by  nomi- 
nation of  district 
committees. 


I.  English  «ia«y» 
chemistry,  and 
2  other  science 
sulnects;  mathe- 
matics, drawing. 
Girls,  French  and 
German. 

For  evening  exhibi- 
tions science  and 
art    subjects    of . 
directory. 


English,    arithme- 
tic, general 
knowlege,      ftiva 
voce  in    elemen- 
tary agriculture. 

Agriculture. 


English  gram- 
mar, geography, 
history,  anth- 
meti<%  algebra, 
Euclid,  I.  and  II., 
and  one  science 
subject. 

Womf^n  tike 

needle  w.  irk  and 
househo  d  man- 
af^emeni  in&tead 
of  algebra  and 
Euclid. 

Evening  exhibi- 
tions. 


in  West  Suffolk  who  should  attend  the  course  of  instruction  in  Agricultural  Science  at  Oair bridge,  also  2  exhibitions 
ScbooL    These  exhibitions  were  to  have  been  awarded  on  the  results  of  examination  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  6. — Yalub  ;  Length  of  Tenubb  of,  akb  Cha&a.ctes  of  Examikatiok 


CoriTTTt 


Scholarships  Tenable  at  Secondary  Schooh. 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Scholarships. 


Tearly.  Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher 
Education. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenabl& 


York,  Bast 
BiDnro. 


Yom, 

NOBTH 
BiDIVG. 


York. 

WB8T 
&IDIKO. 


6  school  scholar- 
ships. 


so;. 

With  a  further 
sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 101.  for 
board  and 

journeys,        if 
1    necessary. 


(1.)  10       'Mocar* 
scholarships. 


(2.)  2  boarding 
scholarships. 

(S.)  S  special 
scholarships. 


10{. 

81/. 
141. 


2  years, 
renewable. 


2or8years 

8  years 
8  years 


(1.)  176  technical   Fees  and  trayel- 
day  scholarships,     ling     expenses 

I    over     2      and 
,    under  10  miles. 


(2.)  16  ditto  *' Class  |  Fees  or  half  fees 
0." 


2  7ears,renew- 

aole  for  8rd  or 

4th  years  with 

mamtenance 

allowance  of  6{. 

lyear  but 

renewable  for 

same  period 

asfl). 


8   college    exhibi- 
tions. 


I.  8  technical  ex- 
hibitions. 


II.  3  iMcricultural 
exhibitions. 

III.  1  art  exhibi- 
tion. 

IV.  1  mining  exhi- 
bition. 


I.  10    "Class  A" 
Exhibitions. 


II.  10  a^cultursl 
or  special  techni- 
cal exhibitions. 

III.  20  coal  mining 
exhibitions. 

rv.  Free  student- 
ships. 


exa. 


60/. 

80{. 

60/. 

96/. 

78/. 
7V/. 


60/. 

80/. 

10/. 
Feca. 


2  years, 
renewable  for 
8rd  or  4th 
years. 


lyear, 

renewable  for 

2ndand8rd 

Winter 

session. 

2  or  8  years 

1st  year 

2nd  year 
Srdyear 


«  years, 
renewable  for 
8rdor4th 


Do. 


2  years. 

lyear, 
renewable* 
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IfOB  ScHOLABBHiPs  AND  ExHEBiTiOHs  awarded  by— A.    CoTTKTY  OouHCiLs— con^mued. 


Exhibitions  Tenable  at  Brening  Technical 
Schools  or  Contuiaation  Cusses. 


Number  and 

Besoription  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Examiners. 


For 
Scholarships. 


250       technical 
exhibitions^ 


Feesahd 

travelling 

expenses 

over  2  and 

under  10 

miles. 


1  year,  re- 
newable 
for  2nd  and 
8rd  years. 


For  Exhibitions. 


Subjects. 


For  Scholacships. 


For  Exhibitions 


Joint  board  for  N.,  W.,  and  B. 
Ridings. 


(1-.)  Joint 

board  for 

N.,  W^  and 

£.  Ridings. 


Board,  includ- 
ini^  representor 

tiTes  of  G.O. 
and  secondary 

di^s6ho(ds. 


I.-II.  Joint 
board  for  N., 
W.,  and  E. 
Ridings. 

m.-lv.  Sdonee 
and  Art  De- 
partment. 


I.-IV.  Joint 
board  for  N., 
W..  and  B. 
Ridings. 


Arithmetic,       sl- 
gebra,  Euclid,  I., 

Iftnilflif b  gr»mnMi.r, 

history,geographr. 


(1-8.)  Standard  YI. 
(3.)  Standard  YII. 


a.)  StandfliidYL 
(2.)   No  exaanica- 
tion. 


I.  Compulsory. — 

English  grammar, 

history,  geo- 

gra))liy,        srlth 

metic,       algebra 

Euclid,  I.-1V. 

Optional.  —  Any 
2  of  following: — 
mathematics,  me- 
chanics, mechsGoi- 
cal  drawing,  and 
plane  and  solid 
geometry,  phy- 
sics, chemistry^ 
French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Latin. 

I.  As  above. 

II.  CompuUory,-^ 
As  above. 

Optional.  —  As 
above,  with  sgii- 
culture  and 

drawing    instead 
of  Latin. 

III.  Subjects  vary 
for  students  train- 
ing, as— 

(L)  Art  teachers. 
(2.)  Aichitects    or 

builders. 
(3.)  Desiimers  and 

decorators. 

IV.  Any  of  the 
subjects  specified 
in  the  Science 
Examination  of 
the  Science  and 
Art  Department 
(Time  Table,  No. 
00). 

I.  Computory,— 
English,       arith- 
metic,      algebra, 
Budid,  I.-IV. 

OptiomxL—Kikj    8 

of  following: — 

Mathematics. 

Mechanics. 

Mechanicaldraw- 
ing,  plane  and 
solid  geometry. 

Physics. 

Chemistry  (non« 
metals). 

French,  or  Ger- 
man, or  Latin. 

II.  CompnUory. — 
As  above. 

Qp^Kmol.— Asabove, 
with  sgriculture 
instead  of  Latin. 

III.  English,  arith- 
metic,  practical 
coal  mining 

IV.  English,  arith* 
metic  and  mathe- 
matics, 1  science 
subject.  French. 
or  German,  or 
Latin. 

Bvenmg  cxhibi- 
tions.  Arithmetic, 
drawing,  geo- 
graphy or  history, 
g^nuinfflar  or  1 
science  subject. 
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8ECDNDABT  EDUCATION  OOMMISSIOK  REPORT: 


TABLE  6.— Yalub;  Lbkoth  of  Tsztubb  o?,  asd  CjBuaAOtMA  of  Bzavikitioh 


COUHTT 
BOSOUGH. 


Tenable  at  Secondary  Sohoola. 


Number  and 
Deaoription  of 
Scholanbips. 


Yearly  Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Tenable  at  Placet  of  Higher  Education. 


Number  and 

])eacri];>tion  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Birmingham 


Brighton 


Bristol 


Burnley 


6  maintenanoe 
scholarships  ten- 
ablo  for   first  2 

Sears  at  Bridge 
treet  or  Waver- 
ley  Boad  Board 
School. 

(1.)  2  "Techmcal 
school  Scholar* 
ships." 

(2.)  4  art  scholar- 
ships. 

(8.)  1  for  candi- 
dates intending 
to  compete  for 
Whitworth  or 
natural  science  or 
medical  scholar- 
ships. 


1.)  80  junior 
scholarships  for 

bOTS. 

2.)  3  free  scholar- 
ships at  Bristol 
Grammar  School. 

'8.)  6  junior 
scholarships  for 
girls. 

4^  1  free  student- 
ship at  Redland 
High  School. 

6.)  12  senior 
scholarships  for 
boys. 

;6.)  2  flree  student- 
ships at  Bristol 
Grammar  SchooL 

7.)  5  senior 
scholarships  for 
girls. 

8.)  1  free  student- 
snip  at  Redland 
High  School. 

0  corporation 
scholarships. 


102. 


2  years 


20/. 


101. 
W. 


W. 
181. 


122. 
Free  tuition 

M.  , 
Pree  tuition 

W. 

Pree  tuition 


Pree  tuition, 
books  and 
materials. 


6  maintenance 
scholarships  ten- 
able for  second 
2  years  at  the 
municipal  tech- 
nical day  schooL 


8  years 


Istyear 
2nd    M 
lyear 


Istyear 
2nd    M 
8rd    m 
8  years 


8  years 
8  years 


l8tand2nd 

years. 

aid  year 

8  years 


8  years 


8  years 


lyear, 

renewable  for 

2nd  year 


senior  student- 
ships for  men  or 
women,  tenable 
at  University 
College. 


1  corporation 
technical  scholar- 
ship. 


UL 


607. 


eor. 


2  yews 


Syoais 


S  years,  but 
requiiee  re- 
newal each 
year. 
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VOX  Sgholabships  ahb  Exhibitioks  awarded  by-*B.    Govbtx  Boroughs. 


Tenable  at  Brenmir  Technical  Schools 
or  Continuation  dasses. 


Number  and 

De8orii)tion  of 

Exhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Por 
Scholarships. 


Por 
Exhibitions. 


(l.)S  mechanical 
engineering  ex- 
hibitions. 

(8.)  8  electrical 
enginaering. 

(8.)  S  sanitary 
engineering. 

(4.)  20  elemen- 
taxy  art. 

(5.)  90  advanced 
art. 

(6.)  8  siiecial  ex- 
hibitions for 
art  workmeDt 
designers,  ftc. 

(7.)  ao  elemen- 
tary science. 

(8.)  so  advanced 
sdeaoe. 

(9.)  8  spedal 
science. 


(1.)  fi5  science 
ccddbitions. 

(2.)  80  work- 
shop  and  la- 
boratory ex- 
hibitions. 


Pree  tuition 

Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ft. 
8). 


80  exhibitions 


8  years,  but 

require 

renewal 

annually. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


lyear 
Do. 


Appointed  by  technical 
school  committee. 


Appointed  by  school 
management  committee. 


Appointed  by  technical 
instruction  committee. 


Ih 


I  year,  but 

renewable 

for  a  2nd 

year. 


Hesdmaater  of 
Burnley  Gram- 
mar School. 


Subjects. 


Por  Scholarships. 


Por  Exhibitions. 


Owens  College. 

Teachers  of 
Bumleor  pu- 
pil teacnera' 
centre. 


Arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, mechanics. 


(1.)  Arithmetic, 
algebra,  Euclid, 
physics  and  tri- 
gonometry, chem- 
istry, or  mechan- 
ics. 

(2.)  Design,  out- 
line drawing, 
modelling*  light 
and  shade. 

(8.)  Candidates 
will  be  examined 
if  necessary. 


(1^)  Por  candi. 
dates  trcm  ele- 
mentary schools. 
English  and 
arithmetic  up  to 
Standard  VI. 

Open  scholarships. 

Ditto,  with  any  2 
of  following  .-— 
Algpbra^French, 
Euclid,    Ger- 
man, drawing. 

(6-8.)  Compulsorp 
English,  arithme- 
tic, and  mathe- 
matics, French 
or  German.  1 
science  subject* 
and  drawing. 

Optional.   —    A 
second    modem 
language  and  a 
second  science. 


English  and 

arithmetic,  and 
either  algebra, 
magnetism,  or 
anunal  physio- 
logy. 


(1.)  English  com- 
position, arith- 
metic, algelnra, 
meobanioal  draw- 
ing. 

(2.)  Same  with 
physics  in  addi- 
tion. 

(3.)  English,  arith- 
metic, geometry, 
and  working 
drawings. 

(4.)  Model  and 
freehand  draw- 
ing. 

(6.)  Preehand, 
light  and  shade. 

(8.)  No  examina- 
tion. 

(7.)  2  of  following: 
Chemistry,  mec- 
hanicSf  phjrsio- 
logy*  domestic 
economy,  arith- 
metic* and  mathe- 
matics (girls- 
arithmetic  only). 

(8.)  Boys  may  take 
8  and  girls  2  of 
certain  sdenoe 
subjects. 

(9.)  No  examina- 
nation. 

Same   as  scholar- 
ships (8-8). 

(1-2.)  English  and 
arithmetic. 
Extra  marks  are 
allowed  to  candi- 
dates who  have 
previously  gain- 
ed science  and 
art  certificates. 


Chemistry,  mec- 
hanics, puy. 
sics,  envineering. 
elementaiy  a:  d 
higher  mathe- 
matics. 

English,  arith- 
metic, g«?ography 
drawing. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLB  6.— Yalux;  Lenmh  of  Tutobb  of,  axd  Ouaba^cteb  of  ExivarATiov 


COUHTT 
BOBOVGH. 


Tenable  at  Secondary  SoihoolB* 


Number  and 
Description  of 
Scholiurships. 


Yearly  Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Tenable  at  Places  of  Higher  Education. 


Number  and 

DeMrii>tion  of 

Bxhibitions. 


Yewly 
Talua. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Chester 


Sxeter 


Ii?erpooI 


Manchester    • 


Newosstto-on- 
^ne. 


Plymouth 


Salford 


South  Shields 


Sonthanirtoa 


Blementary  science 
scholarships. 


10{. 


Tree       tuition, 
with    12;.    for 
maintenance 
and  half  cost  of 
books. 


21  science  scholar- 
ships. 


6  organised 

science      school 
scholarships. 


Sscholanhips 


(1.)  25  science 
scholarships. 

(2.)  26  art 
scholarships. 


90{. 
2Bl. 


Free  tuition,  and 
cost  of  books. 


Free  tuition, 
books,  and 
stationery. 


U. 


lyear 


121.' 


101.  lOt. 


8  yean«  but 
require 
renewal 
annually. 


'ST 


2  years 


lyear, 
renewable 
for  a  2nd 

year. 


lyear 


2yQsrs 


20  major  and  minor 
exhibitions. 


I.  Technical 
science  exhibi- 
tions. 

II.  Art  exhibi- 
tions. 


According 

.to  clwfwee 

taken. 


Free  tuition, 
and  90^  for 

mainte  ance, 
boot  kAc. 

Free  uition. 
an  d60{ 


6  art  exhibitions - 


m. 


Free  tuition, 
and  cost 
of  books. 


Free  tuition 


I.  1  science  exhi- 
bition. 

IL  1  engineering 
exhibition. 


lyear 


2  or  a  years, 

hut  require 

renewal 

annually. 

8  years,  but 

require 

renewid 

annually. 


Syears 


2  years 


lOf. 


2 


^ 
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fOB  ScHoiiABssrK  AKD  BxHiMTiONs  awftrdod  by — ^B.    Gountt  Boroughs — oorUinued. 


Tenable  at  Eyenlng  Teohnioal  Soboola 
or  Continuation  Claaaes. 


Examiners. 


Number  and 

Description  of 

Bxhibitions. 


Yearly 
Value. 


How  long 
Tenable. 


Por 
Scholarth.ps. 


For 
Exhibitions. 


Subjects. 


For  Scholarships. 


For  Exhibitions. 


(1.)  Art  student- 
ships. 


(2.)  Gommeroial 
studentships. 


(a.)  Technical 
exhibitions  to 
trade  appren- 
tices. 

(4.)  Exhibitions 
in  instrumen- 
tal music. 


According  to 

number  of 

classes 

taken. 


10    art  exhibi- 
tions. 


(L  ceex- 

hibitions. 

(a.)  8  art  exhibi- 
tions. 


Free  tuition 

and  3/. 
towards 

coat  of 

materials. 

Free  tuition. 

and  2/. 

towards 

cost  of 

books. 

Partpiy- 

meut  of  fees 

to  advanced 

and  houonr 

classes. 
Free  tuition 


107. 


Free  tuition. 


2i.-W. 


> 


<1.)  76  science 
exhibitions. 

(a.)  40  art  ex- 
hibitions. 

(S.)  80  commer- 
cial exhibi- 
tions. 


According  to 
dasess  taken. 


f> 


(Total  value  of 

exhibitions 

awarded, 

98;.  2s.  (kf.) 


6  months 


2  years,  but 
require 
renewal 
annually. 

lyear 


lyear 


•S  years,  but 

require 

renewal 

anuually. 


2  years 


lyear 


Headmaster  of  techmcal 
sg1:oo1. 


Staff  of  Exeter 
Technical 
and  Univer- 
sity Sxten- 
eion  College. 

I.  Liverpool 
University 
College, 
Science    and 
Art    Depart- 
ment or  Cit^ 
and     Guilds 
Institute. 

II.  Science  and 
Art  Depart- 
ment. 

1.  Do. 

(2^)  Special 
examiners. 


Liv  er pool 
Council  of 
Education. 


Persons  of  uni- 
versity status 
or  having 
special  quali- 
fications. 

Properly  quali- 
fied and  dis- 
interested 
persons  ap- 
pointed an- 
nually. 

Staff  of 
Science,  Art, 

and  Technical 
School. 


H.M.  Inspector 


Special  exami- 
ners. 


Standard  YL 


(1.)  General  sub- 
jects, and  special 
examinations  in 
arithmetic,  men- 
suration, and 
drawing,  Euclid, 
algebra  or  me- 
chsnics. 


English,  mathe- 
matics,   sdenoe, 

•  drawing,  lan- 
guages. 


At  discretion  of  examiners. 


Science,  art,  com- 
mercial subjects. 
(No  examination 
has  yet  been 
held.) 

I.  Enelish.  mathe- 
matics,  m  e- 
chanics.  physics, 
chemistry,  and 
applied  me- 
chanics with 
drawing,  or,  tech- 
nical subjects 
specified  by 
Science  and  Art 
Department  or 
City  and  Guilds 
Institute. 

II.  Science  and  Art 
Department    3rd 

le     examina- 


Dion. 

(1.)  Science  and 
Art  Department 
2nd  inade  ex- 
amination. 

(2-4.) 


English,  arith- 
metic history, 
and  geography. 


English,  arithmetic, 
and  geography. 


English  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  any  8 
of  following. — 

Grammar,  history, 
l^graphy,  draw- 
ing, and  algebra. 


Outline    drawing 
and  shading. 

Painting  and 

modelling. 

Drawing  and 

modelling. 

(1.)  Mathematics, 
mechanical  draw- 
ing, applied  mets 
hanics,  steam,  or 

mathematics* 
physics,  and 

cberoistiy. 
(2.)   Model       and 
freehand      draw- 
ing. 


(1.)  Arithmetic  and 
mathematics, 
chemistry       and 
physics. 
(2.)  Arithmetic  and 
mathematics, 
freehand  and  geo- 
metrical drawing, 
AH  candidates  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
entnmce  examination,  but  hitherto 
certain  recognised  examinations  have 
been  accepted  instead. 
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SECONDABT  BDUOATION   COMMISSION  REPOBT: 


TABLE  7.-- FVBTHEB  Ookditions  of  TxHinuB  of  Scholabbhips 


COUHTT. 


Glass  of  Scholurriiip 
or  Exhibition. 


Limit  of  Age 

fbr 
Competition. 


Previous  Pltoe  of  Education. 


Bbdvord 


BSBKS 


Cakbsidob 


CHS8TBB 


CUMBBBLAVD 

Bbbbt    - 

DBTOK     - 


Durham 


Hbbbford 


HBBT8 


Kbbt 


Lakcabtbb 


Lbicbbtbb 


Paxtb  ov  Kbs- 

TBTBir. 


Pasts  ov 

LlHDSBT. 


Junior  scholarships 


Senior 


One  senior  scholarship 


Class  m 

2 


M 
U 


M 
M 


School  sohohurships 
Higher         „ 
School  scholsTBhips 

Junior  scholarships 

Senior  . 


School  scholarships  (1)    • 

r.  (8)    - 

Higher  scholarships  (1)  - 

Evening  scholarships  (1! 

I 


Junior  scholarships 
Senior  ^ 


Horticultural         College 

scholarships. 
Evening  class  scholarships 

Science,  art»  music,  and 

commercial. 
Agricultural  scholarships 
Senior  exhibitions  - 
Junior        »         -  - 


Junior  scholarships 


Senior 

Art 

Special 


M 


Junior  scholarships 

Agricultural  scholarships 
County  scholarships 


Under  U 
li-18 

14-17 
18     - 


l^M 

Over  14 

«    16  - 

..    15  - 

n      18  - 

M    28 

Under  18  • 

«     21  - 

Under  IS  - 


10-18 


1&-18 


Under  18 

Over  15 
None 

«  • 

Under  25 


Under  18 
Over  16 


11-14 
14-19. 
Under  IS 

15-19 

16-25 

Over  15 
M    16 
lS-16 

11-18 
Over  17 

•  * 

11-14 

14-18 
Under  21 

11-14 


Public  elementary  school  in 
county. 

Public  elementary  school  in 
county  for  2  years  previous. 
Candidates  must  have  made 
90  per  cent,  of  attendances 
and  have  passed  Standard  TI. 


Public   elementary    schoo     in 
county. 


Public  elementary  school 


Public  elementary  school  in 
administrative  county  for  2 
years. 

Secondary  school  in  county  for 
2  years. 

Elementaiy  school 


Secondary  school 
Ditto     - 
Ditto     - 


Evening  continuation  school 
u       technical  di 
Ktto     - 


Public    elementary    school   in 
county  for  2  years. 


Standard   VI.    in    elementary 
school. 

Half  restricted  to    candidates 
from  elementary  schools. 


Regular  students  at  a  college 

or  institution  where  county 

'    scholarships  are  held  are  not 

eligible  unless  in  tbeir  flrst 

term. 

Public  elementaiy   school  for 
lyear. 


Mining  classes 


Science  and  art  class,  or  any 
school  within  county  for  2 
years. 

Public  elementary  school  in 
administiBtive  county  for  1 
year. 
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and  Exhibitions  avaudbd  by — A.  Oouiitt  Ooukoils. 


Apportionment  between 
Boys  and  Girls. 


Income  or  Position 
of  Plsrents. 


Besidenoe  of  Ptoents. 


Open  to  both 
Boys  only* 


Ditto 


Boys 


Open      -  -  - 

Ditto  -  -  - 

Ditto  - 

2D  for  boys,  SO  for  girls 

Women  -         -         - 

Ditto  -  -  - 

2  out  of  10  restricted  to  girls 


Determined  by  the  eiistence 
or  otherwise  of  girls'  schools. 

At  least  2  reserved  for  girls    - 


Boys  only 


Boys,  75  per  cent.;  girls,  25 
percent. 

Ottered  to  schools 

Open       .  -  -  - 

Ditto - 

Ditto  .  .  -  - 

Ditto  .  -  -  - 

CAt  discretion  of  local  oom- 

(     mittee. 

At  disCTetion  of  county  com- 
mittee. 


Parents  must  be  "deserv- 
ing." 


Under  40M.  a  year 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

In  need  of  assistance 


In  need  of  assistance 


Ditto 


Must  need  assistance 


} 


Two-thirds  for  boys, 
third  for  girls. 

6  restricted  to  girls 

Open 

Open 


Ditto- 
Ditto- 
Ditto. 


One- 


Boys  only 

Ditto - 
Open 
men  only. 

Ditto- 

Boi 


Opoi. 


Under  4001.  a  year 

Ditto 
Under  4002.  a  year 

Ditto 


Under  9001.  a  year 


Must  need  assistance 


In  county. 
Ditto. 


Parents  must  be  residents  or 
occupiers  of  land  in  admini- 
strative county. 

In  county. 

In  administrative  county. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In  county. 

Ditta 

In  county. 


In  administrative  county  for 
2  years. 

Ditto. 


In  county. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
In  county  at  least  6  months. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
C  In  county. 
I    Ditto. 

Ditto. 


In  county  for  6  months. 

In  administrative  county. 
Ditto. 

In  administrative  county  toe 

lyear. 
iMtto. 
Candidates  must  have  redded 

in  administrative  county  tor 

6  months. 

In  administrative  county. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


In  administrative  county  for 
2years. 
Do. 
Do. 
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TABLE  7. FuwTHBB  Oovditiohs  of  Tehobx  of  Soholabshipb 


COUWTT. 


LOHDOV 


HIDDLB8EX 


NORTOLK 


NORTDAMPTOH 


NOBTHUMBBR- 
ULHD. 

Notts     - 


OZVOBD  - 

Sai^p     - 
80XBB8BT 


80UTHAXPTOB 


Btattobd 


Bmt  8irfioi.K 


Bubret 


Wb8T  8UB8BX 


Class  of  Scholarship 
or  Exhibition. 


Junior  soholarships 

Intermediate  scholarships 
Boniestic  economy  scholar- 
ships. 
Domestic  economy  train- 
ing school  scholarships. 
Evening  art  scholarships  - 
Artisan  soholanihips 
School  of  Art  scholarships 


Jonior  scholarships 
Senior  ., 

Junior  scholarships 
Intermediate   „ 
Senior  », 

Junior  scholarships 


Junior  scholarships 

Junior  flcholAHships 

Intermediate  scholarships 
Senior  scholarships 


Agricultural  scholarships 

•  a  ■  ■  " 

1st  degree   -         -         - 
1st  degree  extension 
Snd  degree  -         - 
Byening  olass  exhibitions 

Junior  scbolMBhips 


Limit  of  Age 

for 
Competition. 


Previons  Place  of  Bduodllon. 


Under  IS 

.,      15 
ia-16 

20-80. 

Under  18. 

n  18. 

„     ai. 

11-18 

Under  14 
1^-18. 
Under  IS 
OrerU 

•  * 

14  - 
Under  14 

Under  13 

Under  14 
*     17 
16-19 

11-13 

18-10 
15-17 
Under  14 


11-15 


14-81 
15-21 

17-21 


18  - 
16  - 
ie-19 
12-21 


Public  elementary  school   for 
2  years,  and  in  Standard  Y. 

M  «  ■  «  a  «» 

Must  have  passed  Standard  Y. - 


Public  elementary  sdiool  in 
administrative  county  for  8 
years. 

Elementary  school  in  Standard 
YLorVII. 


Candidates  must  not  have 
attended  a  secondary  school. 

Must  be  in  attendance  at  a 
secondary  school. 


Public      elementary      school. 
Standard  YI. 

Must'   not    have   attended    a 
secondary  school. 


Public  elementary  school  in 
county  for  2  years. 

In  the  county       -  -  - 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Public  elementary  school  in 
administrative  county  for 
8  ye»rs.  with  a  total  of  IJOOO 
attendances. 

Open  to  holders  of  Junior 
scholarships. 

Any  secondary  school  in  county 

Elementary  school  in  adfafaii- 
strattve  county  for  2  years. 
Candidates  ftrom  rural  districts 
must  be  in  Standard  Y.,  froin 
urban  districts  in  Standard  Yl . 

10  restricted  to  candidates  who 
have  attended  a  seoondaiy 
school  approved  by  committee 
for  1  year  previous. 


Public      elementary      school. 

Standard  YL 
Restricted     to      1st     degree 

scholars. 
Public    secondary   school    in 

county  for  2  years. 
Public  elementary  school  (day 

or  evening). 

6  restricted  to  children  ttaa. 

rural      public      elementary 

in     administrative 

6  to  children  from 

public     elementary 

in     administrative 

3  to  children  fh>m 

or  private  sehools. 


schools 

county; 

urban 

schools 

counts 
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Airo  1&XHIBITI0H8  AVABBBD  bj-^A.  Coiminr  OOtmCILS-HMmfifMlee^. 


Boys  and  Girls. 


Income  or  Vodtf  on 
of  Parents. 


Besidenoe  of  P&rents. 


Two-thlhls    bojrs,    one-third 
girls. 


Boys  only. 


None 


Ifone^  but  girls  take  needle- 
work instead  of  drawing. 

None,  bat  girls  take  needle- 
work instoMl  of  science. 


44  for  boys,  10  for  girls 


Open 


Open. 


Half  wstiiofifd  to  girls 
10  to  beys,  5  to  girls 
Boytonly 


Boys  only 

Ditto  - 

Ditto 
Boys  only. 


Open,  but  special  subjects  in 
examination  for  girls. 


Ditto - 
Boys  only 


Open 

Ditto 
Two  reserved  for  girls  • 
Open 


Ditto 


Under  1502.  a  year 

«      4001.  a  year 
„     IfiOK-ayear 


Under  8001.  a  year    • 


Under  4002.  a  year 


"Fanners 


t» 


In  coiraty. 

In  county  for  2  years. 
Inoounty 


In  admioistratiTe  coun^. 

•In  administrative  oounty. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Candidates  must  have  been 
educated  in  tbe  county  for 
at  least  onejfear,  or  their 
parents  must  have  so  resided 
for  not  less  than  2  years.i 


In  county  for  2  years. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

In  oounly  for  2  years. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


In  administrative  oounty. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


In  administrative  county  for 
lyear. 

In  administrative  county. 

Ditto. 

In  administrative  oounty  for 

last  2  years. 
In  admmistratlTe  county. 
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TABLE  7. — FuBXEEB  Conditions  of  Tbhubx  of  Scholabships 


COUTTT. 


Clan  of  Scibolftnfaip 
or  BzhibitioD. 


Limit  of  Age 

for 
Competitioii. 


Frerioos  Place  of  Bdaoation. 


Warwick 

WBSTMOBBLAjn) 

Wilts     - 


YOBK,EA8TBn>- 

no. 


TouE,     North 
BiDnro. 


ToBK,       Wbbt 
Bionro. 


Aipiealtaml  scholar^iw 

Agricoltural  acholftrBhipt- 
Juninr  Kliolftnhips 
Senior        „ 

School  ■cbolanhips 

Oollege       „ 


Local  acholarshipa 


Boarding 

Special 

Oountj 


Technical  day  aoholarshipa 

,,     evening  exhibitions 

"Clanes  A.  and  B."  and 

ooal  mining  exhibitjoni. 


16-19 


Over  18 
Under  16 


H      14    - 

M       U    - 

»      14    - 

AandB.no 

limit»G.aad 

D.  under  22. 

Under  16    • 


Over  16 


Public      elementary      aoiiool* 
Standard  YI. 


Three  restricted  to  children 
who  have  attended  a  public 
elementaiy  school  in  Bast 
Biding  for  2  years. 

Students  in  attendance  at  any 
college  where  county  scholar- 
ships are  tenable  may  not 
compete  unless  they  are  in 
their  first  term. 

Public  elementary  school  lor 
past  2  years. 

Ditto     .... 
Ditto     -  .         -         • 


Candidates  must  not  have 
attended  a  secondary  schooL 

Standard  y. 

Students  in  attendance  at  a 
oollege  where  oonn^  sdiolar- 
ships  are  tenable,  may  not 
compete  unless  th^  are  in 
their  first  term. 
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and  ExHiBiTiovs  awarded — ±.  by  Gountt  CoTJVCUa^corUinmd. 


Apportionment  botwwu 
Boyi  and  Girla. 


Income  or  Position 
of  Atrents. 


Setidenoe  of  Fventi. 


Bo/ion^ 

Open 

Boys  only 
Open 


Open 
Ditto 


Open. 


Parents  most  be  fanners, 
tenants,  or  f^uming  their 
own  land  np  to  SOO  acres, 
or  labourers. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


No  apportionment,  but  fpirls 
take  special  sabjects  in  ex- 
amination. 


In  county. 

In  county. 

In  county. 

Candidates  must  have  resided 
in  connty  for  12j  numtht 
preTious. 

In  administratiye  ooonty  for 
2  years. 

Ditta 


In  administratiTe  ooanty  IS 
months. 


B    8a499. 
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Further  Conditions  of  Tenure  of  Scholarships  and 
Exhibitions  awarded.    B.— By  County  Boroughs. 


The  conditions  upon  which  scholarships  are  granted  by  county 
boroughs  are  the  same  as  those  in  force  for  County  Council 
scholarships  {see  p.      ). 

Only  15  out  of  the  61  county  boroughs  of  England  have  as 
yet  founded  scholarships.  These  are  Birmingham,  Brighton, 
Bristol,  Burnley,  Chester,  Exeter,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  New- 
castle, Plymouth,  Oxford,  Salford,  South  Shields,  and  South- 
ampton ;  at  Exeter,  however,  the  scholarship  regulations  have 
not  yet  come  into  force,  and  at  Brighton,  though  the  regulations 
came  into  force  this  year,  no  scholarsjhips  have  yet  been  awarded. 
The  Oxford  scholarships  are  of  small  value,  and  tenable  only 
at  University  Extension  lectures.  Wigan  has  decided  to  devote 
the  whole  of  the  Exchequer  contribution  to  the  Wigan  and 
District  Mining  Institute,  and  is  therefore  precluded  from  estab- 
lishing scholarships  of  its  own.  But  in  consideration  of  this 
agreement,  the  Lancashire  County  Council  allows  students  fix)m 
Wigan  to  compete  for  its  scholarships  on  the  same  terms  as 
residents  in  the  administrative  county. 

(a.)  Limit  of  Age  for  Competition, 

For  junior  scholarships  the  extreme  upper  limit  of  age  is  14, 
and  the  inferior  limit  11  years. 

At  Newcastle  no  limit  of  age  is  fixed  for  students  proceeding 
to  Rutherford  College,  the  only  condition  being  that  they  must 
have  reached  the  Sixth  Standard  of  the  Education  Code. 

Senior  scholars  may  be  either  boys  and  girls  or  adults.  A* 
Bristol,  senior  candidates  must  be  under  16  at  the  time  of  the 
examination.  At  Burnley  and  Manchester  scholarships  to  the 
Owens  College  cannot  be  competed  for  by  persons  \mder  16 
years  of  age,  and  at  Newcastle  scholars  at  the  Durham  College 
of  Science  must  be  at  least  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age.  The 
age  for  students  at  the  Hartley  Institute,  Southampton,  formerly 
varied  from  14  to  23,  but  the  governors  have  recently  decided 
not  to  admit  any  student  under  16  years  of  age. 

Technical  day  scholarships  and  evening  studentships  at 
Brighton  are  open  to  any  persons  over  14  years  of  age. 

The  Technical  and  Univei-sity  Extension  College  of  Exeter 
considers  it  undesirable  that  the  college  should  enter  into  com- 
petition with  other  local  institutions,  and  therefore  declines  to 
prepare  students  of  school  age  for  examinations  such  as  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals,  or  the  London  Matriculation. 
The  minimum  age  for  admission  is  therefore  fixed  at  18,  with 
exceptions  in  favour   of,  (1.)  pupil- teachers  and  students  from 
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elementary  schools  over  16  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the 
Seventh  Standard ;  (2.)  students  occupied  in  trade,  &<;.  during- 
the  day  ;  (3.)  students  sent  by  otber  educational  institutions  to 
attend  classes  not  provided  by  their  own  schemes ;  and  (4.) 
students  of  at  least  16  years  of  age  admitted  by  special  resolution 
of  the  committee. 

(6.)  Previoua  Place  of  Education. 

Three  out  of  the  15  County  Boroughs  which  grant  scholarships 
restrict  them  entirely  to  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools. 

At  Brighton,  85  out  of  the  181  Science  and  Art  scholarships 
offered  are  restricted  to  candidates  who  have  left  some  public 
elementary  or  higher  grade  school  in  the  Borough  within  12 
months  of  the  date  of  the  scholarship  examination.  No  restric- 
tion is,  however,  placed  on  candidates  for  senior  scholarships. 

At  Burnley,  scholarships  to  be  held  at  the  Grammar  School 
and  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  evening  classes  are  restricted  to 
pupils  of  public  elementary  schools,  but  no  restriction  is  placed 
on  scholarships  to  the  Owens  College. 

At  Liverpool  the  same  reservation  is  made  with  regard  to 
elementary  science  scholarships ;  the  techniccd  science  scholar- 
ships (all  except  three)  and  the  art  scholarships  are  open  to  all 
candidates,  but  art  scholarships  held  at  evening  classes  can  only 
be  competed  for  by  students  of  some  approved  art  clasa   * 

At  Exeter,  candidates  must  be  either  students  at  the  Technical 
College,  or  have  been  educated  at  a  public  elementary  school. 

At  Bristol,  72  out  of  90  junior  scholarships  for  boys,  and  9 
put  of  15  for  girls,  are  restricted  to  children  from  public 
elementary  schoola 

At  Plymouth,  5  out  of  the  36  scholarships  offered  are  similarly 
restricted. 

The  returns  from  Manchester  give  no  information  as  regards 
the  previous  place  of  education,  but  the  regulations  require  that 
the  previous  education  of  candidates  shall  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  enter  for  the  various  scholarship  examinations. 

At  Stockport,  candidates  must  have  rea<;hed  Standard  VI.  of 
the  Education  Code,  atid  at  Southampton  scholars  entering  the 
Hartley  Institute  must  pass  the  entrance  examination  satis^ 
factorily. 

Newcastle  and  Salford  make  no  regulations  under  this  head* 

(c.)  Appoi*tion7nent  between  Boys  and  Girls, 

Brighton,  Bristol,  and  Liverpool  are  the  only  Boroughs  where 
the  total  number  of  scholarships  offered  is  definitely  apportioned 
between  boys  and  girls. 

Forty-two  out  of  the  85  Science  and  -Art  scholarships  offered 
by  the  Brighton  Town  Council  are  reserved  for  girls,  and  42  for 
boys,  while  the  single  scholarship  remaining  is  open  to  both. 

Bristol  sets  apart  90  junior  and  36  senior  scholarships  for 
boys,  and  15  of  each  class  for  girls,  and  at  Liverpool  two  of  the 
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elementary  science  scholarships  are  restricted  to  girls,  while  the 
rest  are  open  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 

The  scholarships  given  at  Birmingham  and  South  Shields  are 
only  open  to  boys,  but  in  the  remaining  towns,  viz.,  Burnley, 
Chester,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Salford, 
Southampton,  and  Stockport,  boys  and  girls  compete  on  equal 
terms.  Scholarships  tenable  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School 
can  of  course  only  be  held  by  boy& 

(cL)  Income  or  Position  in  Life  of  Parents, 

Six  out  of  the  1 5  Boroughs  lay  down  no  conditions  as  to  the 
income  or  social  position  of  the  parents  of  scholars. 

At  Chester  and  Newcastle  parents  must  belong  to  the  artisan 
class.  At  Stockport,  preference  is  given  to  the  children  of 
''poor"  parents.  Liverpool  gives  preierence  to  the  children  of 
parents  with  less  than  250Z.  a  year,  while  at  Manchester  those 
candidates  are  preferred  whose  parents  have  an  income  of  less 
than  4002.  a  year.  At  Brighton  this  is  the  maximum  income 
allowed  in  the  case  of  11  of  the  scholarships  offered,  and  at 
Exeter  and  Plymouth  no  scholarship  is  awarded  to  candidates 
whose  parents  possess  an  income  above  that  figure. 

(«.)  Residence  of  Parents. 

Birmingham  is  the  only  town  which  places  no  restriction  on 
the  place  of  residence  of  parents. 

In  all  other  cases,  residence  witbin  the  Borough  is  insisted  on. 
Partial  exceptions  maybe  noted  at  Stockport,  where  the  children 
of  residents  in  the  neighbourhood  are  also  eligible,  and  at 
Manchester,  where  parents  may  be  either  residents  or  rate- 
|)ayers. 
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TABLE  8. — Secokbaxt  Schools  afc  which  Countt  Covkcil  and  Oouktt 
BofiOUGH  ScHOLABSHfPS  Were  held  on  May  Ifit,  1894. 


Ooonty  or  Coun^ 
Boroiigh. 


1.  BSDVOBD 
S.  BMtKS 


9.  BiSMIVeHAM 


4.  BunoL 


5.  BuuriaT 

6.  Obsshibb 


1. 


8.  CUVBBBLiJrD 


9. 


Name  of  School. 


Bedford  County  School 

*AipatrU  Agricnltonl  College 
*Man«yw  Gnimniar  School 
Newbury  Gramnuu:  School  - 
Beading  Grammar  School  - 
„  Kendriok's  Schod  • 
Wantage  King  Alfred'e  School 
Wmdior  St.  Mark's  School  - 


Bridge  Street  Higher  Gnule  School 
Waverley    Boad    Higher     Grade 
School. 


Bristol  Grammar  School 
Merchant  Venturers'  School 
Bedland  Girls'  High  School  - 


Bttrntey  Grammar  School 

Audlem  Grammar  School     - 
*Chester  Technical  School      - 

„       Queen's  School  (Girls) 
Enutsfora  Grammar  School 
'Liverpool  Institute     - 
L/mm  Grammar  School 
Macclesfield  Grammar  School 

p  Girls'  High  School 

'Manchester  Grammar  School 
M  Technical  School 

Nantwieh  Grammar  School  - 
Northwich  Grammar  School 
Girls'  High  School 
Sandbach  Grammar  School  - 
Stalybridge  Technical  School 
'Stockport  Grammar  School  - 
Twin  Grammar  School 
Wallasey  Grammar  School    • 
Girls'  High  School 


Chester  Technical  School     • 

Aspatria  Agricultural  College 
Carlisle  Grammar  School 

^       Girls' High  School  • 
St.  Bees  Grammar  School 


Ashbourne  Grammar  School 
'Ashby-de-la-Zouch  School     - 
*Burton-on-Trent  High  School 

Chesterfield  Grammar  School 
»  Girls'  Hiffh  School 

Clay  Cross  Oi^anised  science  School 

Derby  Organised  Science  School     • 


Index  No.  of 
other  Counties 
crCoaoty 
rhsaiso 


sem     _ 

Scholsrs  to  the 

Sohod. 


Number  of 
Scholarship- 

hoUtors  on 
May  1st.  1694. 


8, 24.  86. 40,  44 


18,  8i  - 


9 


81,44 
Sl,4« 


86 


6 
2,84,86,40,44 


16 
86 


2t 


No.  not  stated. 


M 

n 

n 


20t 


6 
1 


6t 


17 

149 

12 


178t 


W 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
7 
1 

t 

9 
1 

1 
1 

2 

4 


64 


20 

2 

6 
1 
8 


12 


10 
2 
1 
12 
14 
40 
25 


*  Outside  the  administratire  county.  t  All  boys ;  and  all  from  publio  elementary  scholia 

%  166  boys  and  12  gvls ;  76  boys  and  6  girls  from  public  elementary  schooli. 
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CJounty  or  CJounty 
Borough. 


10.  Devon 


11.  BUSHAK 


12.  ESSBX 


IS.  OLOrCBSTBR 


Index  N«.  of 
otherCountiea 

or  CSonnty 
Borough!  alflo 

senoing 
Scholars  to  the 
School. 


Number  of 
Scholarship- 
holders  on 
May  Ist,  1894. 


Dron field  Grammar  School   - 
Heanor  Technical  School 
Mansfield  Grammar  School  - 

♦Nottingham  Boys*  High  School 

M  Hifcher  Grade  School 

New  Mills  Organised  Science  School 

♦Sheffield  Middle  Class  School 
Stavely  Grammar  School 
Tideswell  Grammar  School  • 
Wirksworth  Grammar  School 


Ashburton  Grammar  School 
Bideford  Grammar  School    - 

Edffehill  College  (Girls) 
Buckland.  West.  County  School 
Crediton  Grammar  School    • 
Kingsbridge  Grammar  School 
♦Plymouth    Corporation    Grammar 

School. 
Shebbear  College 
Tawton,  North.  Middle  School 
Tiverton  Middle  School  (Boys) 

«.    »•     ^       '»  w        (Girls) 

Totnes  Grammar  School 


Barnard    Castle,    North    Eastern 

County  School. 
Bifihop  Auckland,     King    James 

Grammar  School. 
♦Bedford  Grammar  School     . 
Darlington  Grammar  School 

,,         High  School  for  Girls 
Hartlepool,  Henry  Smith  School 
♦Newcastle  Grammar  School  - 
..         Bath  Lane  School 
..        Allan's  Endowed  School 
Stockton  High  School  (Boys) 

(Girls) 


f« 


>i 


Chelmsford  Grammar  School 
Grays  Thurrock,  Palmer's  School  - 
Halsted  Grammar  School 
Saffron  Walden  Grammar  School   - 
Wnlthanistow,     Sir     G,     Monoux 

School. 
♦West  Ham,  Bonnell's  Girls*  High 

School. 
Woodford  Green,  Bancroft  School  - 


♦Bristol  Merchant  Venturers'  School 
Campden  Grammar  School  - 
Stroud  Marhng  School 
Wollon-under-Edge  Grammar  School 


27 
44 


26  4S 


86 
86 


15 


4.32 


12 

32 

2 

S 

1 

40 

6 

12 

12 

12 


2S6t 


9 
1 
6 

16 
2 

4 
2 

S 

s 

2 

4 
5 


«6J 


8 

1 
SS 

16 
3 

4 
6 
1 
7 
7 


91$ 


12 
3 
3 

8 

4 

8 


4111 


No.  not  atftted. 


•t 


29ir 


♦  Outside  the  administrative  county. 

t  Jf6  ftnd  50  boys;  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 

67  b?S  fifl  JiL  »JJ.f  f <^Pt  one.from  public  elementary  schools. 

^hH!'^  *•'?'  •  ^?i  V°*'*'  ^^  Rrls  from  public  elementary  schools. 

Airef' "  *^"?* K.'^fi  ^^^  P»i^"c  elementary  schools.  '^""««' 

All  boys :  and  sU  from  public  elementaiy  schools. 
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/ 


Index  No.  of 

other  Counties 

Number  of 

Oonnbr  or  County 
trough. 

Name  of  SchooL 

or  CJounty 
Boroughs  also 

sending 
Scholars  to  the 

SchoUuship- 

holders  on 

May  1st.  1894. 

School. 

14.  HXBJEFOSD- 

Bromyard,      Queen      Elizabeth's 

School 
Lucton  School .          .          .          - 

*Chelm8ford  Grammar  School 

. 

1 

12 

1 

2t 

16.  HBBTfl 

1 

Hitchin  Grammar  School     - 

2 

St.  Albans  Grammar  School  • 

1 

Stevenai^e  Grammar  School  - 

4 

Watford  Endowed  School  (Boys)    - 

6 

„      (Girls)    - 
Ashby-de-La-Zonch       Grammar 

9 

6 

mm 

16.  Lbicbstxb 

t 

School. 

*Derbv  Higher  Grade  School 

«                                                •                                                M 

1 

Hinckley  Grammar  School   -          -    -          •          -  i 

1 

'Leicester  Grammar  School    - 

•                                                 •                                                 • 

2 

Loughborough  Grammar  School     • 

•                                                •                                                 • 

7 

Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School 

«                                                .                                                « 

1 

()uom  Thos.  Rawlins'  School 

0 

Corby  Grammar  School 

«                                                «                                                • 

1 

15§ 

17.  LIHC0L9,     Kb- 

3 

BTBVBN. 

Grantham  Grammar  School 

•                                                •                                                • 

1 

^        Science  and  Art  Classes  • 

•                                                •                                                 • 

8 

'Lincoln  Continuation  Day  School    - 
„        Grammar  School    - 

«                                                •                                                • 

10 

18 

1 

Christ's     Hospital    Girls' 

18 

1 

School. 

'Nottingham.  People's  College,  Girls' 

•                             mm 

2 

Department. 

Sedgebrook  Grammar  School 

•                   •                   • 

8 

Sleaford  Grammar  School 

•                  •                  • 

6 

Stamford  Grammar  School  -          -  i  26        -          -  | 

4 

Stamford  High  School  for  Girls 
Alftird,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar 

25 

3 

4011 

IS    Lllf COLV,  LllTDSBT 

2 

School. 

Brigg  Grammar  School 

.                        -                        • 

1 

Clee*  Humberstone's  Foundation    - 

•                                •                                B 

1 

Gainsborough,  (>ueen    Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School. 

a                      a                      ■ 

3 

•GrimsbT,    Girls'    Diocesan    High 
School. 

s                          •                          B 

1 

Homcastle  Grammar  School 

BBS 

1 

'Hull  Grammar  School 

a                             B                            B 

1 

- 

'Lincoln  Grammar  School 

17 

5 

«       Christ's     Hospital     Girls' 

17 

2 

School. 

Louth«  King  Edward  YI.  Grammar    -          .          - 

1 

School. 

Spilsby.  King  Edward  YI.  Gram- 

•                                B                                 • 

2 

mar  School. 

_ 

2oir 

*  Qutnide  the  administrative  county. 

t  Both  boys  ;  and  both  from  public  elementary  schools. 

"  13  boys,  6  girls ;  9  boys  and  all  the  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 

All  boys ;  and  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 

32  boys,  8  girls ;  26  boyi*,  all  girls  fh)m  public  elementary  schools. 

17  bcyr,  3  girls ;  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 
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SEGONDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION   REPORT: 


Coontv  or  Ccxmt j 
fiorough. 


Name  of  School. 


Index  No.  of 
other  Counties 

or  Countj 
Boroughs  auo 

sending 

Scholars  to  the 

School. 


Nnmherof 
SoholarshiiH 

holderson 
May  1st.  1884. 


19.  LiTBBFOOL 


to.  LoKDoir 


SI.  Makchbstsb 


92,  MXSDUWIX 


Liverpool  College  (Boys) 
.       (Girls) 
„         Institute 


Batteraea  Grammar  School  • 

m      Polytechnic  Day  School  - 
Oamherwell,    Wilson's    Grammar 

School. 
CamberweU.  Mary  Datchelor  Girls' 

SchooL 
Camden  Town  Girls'  School  • 
Catford     Bridge,     St.    Punstan's 

Collate. 
Clapton.      Skinners'      Company's 

School. 
Clerkenwell,  St.  Thomas's,  Charter- 
house. 
Dulwicb,  Alleyn's  School 

N  ..      Girls*  School 

Finsbury,    Central     Foundation 

School. 
Greenwich,  Bean  Boys'  School 
M  m    Girls'  School 

Hackniqr,  Lady  Holies  School  for 

Girls. 
Hatcham,  Aske's  Boys'  School 
„  ^     Girls' School 

Hoxton,  Aske's  Boys'  School 
Islington.  Owen's  Boys'  School 
M  M       Girls' School 

*Kilhnm    and  Brondeebuy    High 

School  for  Girls. 
Leicester  Square,  Archbishop  Teni- 

son's  School. 
Lewisham,  Colfe's  Grammar  School 
.,  Girls'  Grammar  School  • 
Maryleboiie.  Philoloirical  School  • 
Mile  Btid,  People's  Fslace  School  • 
Poplar,  G.  Green's  Boys'  School 
„  „         Girls'  School 

Regent    Street,    Polytechnic  Day 

School. 
St.  Georges 'in -the -East,  Raine's 

School. 
Sonthwark,  St.  Olave's  Grammar- 

SchooL 
Victoria  Park,  Parmiter's  Founda- 
tion School 
Westminster  United  Schools 

,.  Grey  Coat  School 

Whitechapel  Foundation  School     • 


Manchester  Grammar  School 
„  Technical  School 
„         School  of  Art     - 


Enfield  Grammar  School 

Harrow.  John  Lyon  School  • 

Kingston,  TifBn's  School 

London,  Central  Foundation  School 
,.  Islington,  Owen's  School  - 
M  Regent  Street.  Polytechnic 
M      Westminster  United  Schools 

Tottenham  Grammar  School. 


28 


22 


4 

8 

U 


Mt 


1 
2 

8 

10 

4 
.7 


9 

2 
11 

» 
6 

1 
4 

17 
1 
8 

8 
% 

2 

3 
1 
S 
5 
8 
1 
2 


8 

8 

9 
3 
1 


1 

170} 

6,44  - 

6 

6,44  . 

87 

"     •     • 

10 

63$ 

6 

.     .     . 

1 

87 

8 

20 

4 

80 

8 

20 

1 

20 

6 

*         •         • 

3 

0 

SOU 

*  Outside  the  sdministrative  county. 

1 22  boys,  2  girls :  all  fromt public  elementary  schools. 

1 118  boys,  57  ifirls ;  112  boys  and  all  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 

§  y.  J^oys,  13  girls ;  17  boys  and  6  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 

U  All  boys ;  and  ail  from  public  elementary  schools. 
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Korongh. . 


88.    NSWCiLCTLS 

Tm. 
84.  KoxvoLK    - 


ov 


86.  NosTHAxnov 


2e.  If  OSTHVXBBBiaVD 


Xam«  of  School 


IiidflxNo.or 
other  ConntiM 

orOonntj 
BoronchiiJio 

■ending 

Scholwitothe 

Sohod. 


Namberof 
Bcholanhip- 

holderson 
MajULlSM. 


Butherford  CoUeKe 


*Atpatru  AjniealtuTAl  College 
^Bishop     Btortford    Nonconformiat 

School. 
*Boaoombe.  Allan  Bank  (Girls) 
^Bradford  Technical  School 
*Cheltenham  Ladies'  OoUem 
Elmham  (late)  County  School 
Hingham  Endowed  School 
Holt  Grammar  School 
I^jnn  Grammar  School 
^     Girls'  High  School 
n     l^cfanical  School 
I>nn,  Mr.  Croad's  School 
•Norwich,  King  Bdward  YL  Middle 

School. 
Norwich  Higher  Grade  School 

Pembroke  Hoose  (GirU) 
•Sheffield  Technical  School    - 
Snettisham  Grammar  School 
•St.  Helliers.  Jer8<7  College  (Girls) 
Thetford  Grammar  School   • 

M        Girls  Grammar  School 
Walsham,     N.    I'aston    Grammar 

School. 
Wisbech  Grammar  School   - 

«       Mrs  Lewis' Girls' School 
Wymondham  Grammar  School 

„  Commercial  School 

•Yarmouth  Grammar  School  - 
„        The  College 
„        Sutherland  House  (Giris) 


•Bedford  Modem  School  (Girls)       - 

,.       High  School  (Girls) 
•Birmingham,  King  Edward's  High 

School  (Girls). 
Brackley.  Magdalen  College  School 
DaT«nt^  Grammar  School   - 
Guilsborough  Grammar  School 
•Hampstead,  S.,  GirU'  High  School . 
•Hull,  Hrmers'  College 
•Leeds  Girls'  HiJEh  School      - 
•Northampton  Grammar  School 

t,  Clevedon  Gii  Is'  School 

•Nottingham  Girls'  High  School 
Oundle  School - 

„       Laxton  School 
•Oxford  Girls' High  School    - 

n     Magdalen  College  School 
•Rogely,  St.  Hair's  Girls'  School 
•Stamford  Girls'  High  School 
m         Grammar  School  - 
Towcester  Grammar  School  • 
•TTckfield  Grammar  School    • 
Wellingborough  Grammar  School  • 


Alnwick  Grammar  School     . 
•Barnard     Castle*    N.E.     County 
School. 

Berwick  Grammar  School    • 
•Gateshead  Higher  Grade  School 

Moipeth  Grammar  School 


«i8»S5»40^M 


36 


48 

27 
28 


17 
17 


11,42 


14t 


108t 


10 


9 

1 
86 


84$ 


1 
8 

8 
1 
8 


•  Outside  the  administrative  county. 

1 9  boys,  5  girls ;  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 

i  70  boys,  S3  girls ;  02  boys  and  28  girb  from  public  elementary  aohooli. 

S  64  boys.  20  girls ;  88  boys  and  19  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 
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SEOONDABT  EDUCATION  OOHHI8SIOK  BEPOHT  : 


County  or  County 
Borough. 

Name  of  SchooL 

Index  No.  of 
other  Counties 

or  County 
Boroughs  also 

■ending 

Scholars  to  the 

School. 

Number  of 
Seholarship- 

holders  on 
May  1st.  1894. 

'Newcastle  Qrammar  School  • 
„        Bath  Lane  School 
„        St.  Cuthbert'a  Grammar 
School. 
Benniiurton  Higher  Grade  School  • 
'South  S  hieldf  Higher  Grade  School 

Mansfield  Grammar  School  • 
Girla' High  School 
Newark  Grammar  School 
'Nottingham  Boys'  High  School 

Girla*  High  School      . 

Banbury  Municipal  School  • 
Burford  Grammar  School 
Heuley  United  Schools 
'Oxford  Boys'  High  School  • 
»       Girls'  Hwh  School  - 
Bisadlng.  Kendrick's  School 
''Wallingford  Grammar  School 

Science.  Art  and  Technical  School  - 

Grecian  Street  Higher  Grade  School 
Traflord  Boad  Higher  Grade  School 
Woodbine    Street    Higher    Grade 
School. 

Cledbuiy  Mortimer,  Childe's  School 
Cledbunr      Mortimer,      Endowed 

School. 
Market  Drayton  Grammar  Schoo    • 
Oswestry  Grammar  School  - 
Shrewsbury.  The  College 

Girls'  H^  School      . 
„           Higher  Grade  School  • 
Wellington,  The  College 

Ladies'  College  - 
Whitchurch  Grammar  School 

'  Bristol      Merchant      Venturers' 

School. 
Bruton,  Sexey's  Trade  School 
Orewkeme  Grammar  School 
Taunton,  The  Huish  School  - 
Wellington,  West  Somerset  County 

School. 
Wells  Blue-Coat  School 

11 
11 

•  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

■                  •                  • 

•  •                  • 

9 
25 

•  «                     • 

•  «                     • 

25         - 
8 

•  •          • 

•  •           ■ 

•  •           • 

•  as 

4,18    - 

•  «          • 

a                        •                        ■ 

•  •                        • 

■                        •                        • 

10 
14 

a 

1 
1 

88t 

27.  Notts 

ist 

28.  OZVOBHSHIBB 

18 
18 

S8§ 

29.  Plymouth 
80.  Saltobd    • 

d6ti 

8 
8 

1 

6T 

81.  Salop 

20*' 

88.  Soxebbbt  - 

28 

80 
8 
9 
8 

4 

61t 

- 

J 


*  Outside  the  administrative  county. 

All  boys ;  and  all  from  public  elementarr  schools. 

11  boys,  2  girls  ;  all  the  Doys  and  one  girlftom  publie  elementary  schools. 

80  boys,  8  girls ;  all  from  public  elementary  schooU. 

27  boys.  9  girls ;  all  the  boys  and  7  girls  from  pubUc  elementary  schools. 
-i  5  boys,  1  girl ;  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 
^*  11  b^s,  9  girls ;  two  boys,  seven  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 
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CoantT  or  County 
Boronn^ 


Name  of  School. 


Index  No.  of 
other  Counties 

or  County 
Borougheaiio 

•endiuK 
Bcholantothe 
SchooL 


Number  of 

Bohohmhlp- 

holders  on 

Hay  1st,  1884. 


SS.  SoiTTHAlfPTOV 

(JSorongh) 
34  BorxH  Shisldb   - 


S5.  STA770U>naBB 


SC  Stockpobt- 


37.  SVBBKT 


38.  SVB8BX,  East 
89.      .       West 


40.  wsstmorblaitd 

41.  Wilts 


Hartley  Institution 


South  Shields  Grammar  School 
Westoe  High  School  • 


*Aspatria  Agricultural  College 
'Birmingham  King  Edwara's  High 

School  for  Girls. 
Birmingham,  Aston  Girls'  Grammar 

School. 
Birmingham,  Five  Ways  Grammar 

School 
Burton-on-Trent  High  School 
Dudley  Grammar  School 
Longton  Endowed  School     - 
Newcastle-onder-Lyne  High  School 
Newcastle  •  under  -Xyne       Middle 

School. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne  Orme  Girb' 

School. 
Stafford  Grammar  School     - 
Stourbridge  Grammar  School 
TJttoxeter  Grammar  School  - 
*Walsall  Grammar  School 
*WolTerhampton  Grammar  School 


Stockport  Grammar  School  - 
„  Technical  Day  School 


Croydon  Middle  School 
Dorking  High  School  • 
Famham  Grammar  School  • 
Guildford  Grammar  School  '• 
Kingston,  Tiffin's  Boys'  School 

Girls'  School 
Beigate  Grammar  School 


2.8,24  40,44 
28 


9 


22 


Uckfield  Agricultural  School 

^Brighton  Grammar  School  - 
Horsham  Grammar  School  • 
Midhurst  Grammar  School  • 


*Aspatria  Agricultural  College 

Marlborough  Grammar  School 
Salisbury.      Bishop's      Organised 

Science  School. 
Swindon  Higher  Grade  School 
Trowbridge  High  School 


9,8.24  35,44 


90 


2 

8 


25t 


1 
8 


8 

18 

1 

4 

6 

14 


7 
1 
8 
9 
5 


88) 


29§ 


1 

7 
12 
16 
38 
12 
14 


lOOII 


1 

4 
4 


9f 


8 
6 

14 
8 


25t 


*  Outside  the  administrative  county. 

t  All  boys ;  and  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 

"  77  bovs,  6  girls ;  70  boys  and  all  the  girls  from  public  elementary  schools. 

22  boys.  7  girls ;  all  from  public  elementary  schools. 

80  boys,  11  girls ;  all  from  pubhc  elementary  schools. 

5  boys,  4  g&ls ;  all  fh>m  public  elementary  schools. 


BECONDABT  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  BBPOBT : 


M.  Tan  BDiira 


Bmuird    CttOa    North    Euteni 

CounO  Bebool. 
KlTklntbam,    Bir   Wm.    Taiiier'i 

Sofaool.  ^     ,  ^  o  ^    , 


UdII,  Hyawr'i  Co1t«ttg 

„     Ceutnl  Higher  Qnda  School 
PcKklington  Qmnrnftr  Sehool 
York,  ingh  Sohool  for  Qiib,  - 


AlpBtrik  AsHcaltanI  Collece 
Birniliv.    Aichblihop     UolE>te'a 

Bcbool. 
B*tlgj  Gnmmar  Scliool 
BInplCf  Oruo  mar  School  • 
'Bndlaid  Qmnmu  School  • 
Oirli'  Qrttavar  8cl 
,  Technical  School  - 
Bumley  Onnimar  Svboid  - 
Dtnribuiy.     Wbtwlwrlsbt     School 

Dewiburj,     WhealwriEht     School 

Oirli).  _  .     , 

DoncMtcr  Onnimv  School - 
Dnu  aniumu  School 
Oinleawtek  Qrammar  School 
■Hillhi,  Hoaih  OnuDiuU'  Scboal     - 
HlgburOnde  Baud  Sohool 


9ippa1i(dT 
attddande 
Sull.  High 
ilklraQni. 


Bklpton  Onmmw  Sohool  - 
^  Girl.'  High  Bohool . 
Tucuter  OnunmM'  School ' 
Thornton  flmmmM  School  - 
WakeBetd  Gnimm«  School 

Glil5'  ffifth  School 
•Tork,  Aichbisliop  HolgaW  •  8( 


l.S.M,ShM    I 


Total  m  conntiea 

Totil  In  county  bomigtu 

ToUl  in  Kngltni]       • 

•Ontiiiclhodminlitntivecoimtj. 
t  SI  bOTi,  4  jirli :  »11  Irom  publio  cTcmmtuj  Khooli. 
1 1  bon.  S  Hrli  1  all  dom  pnblie  eleioeataiT  wdnoli. 
Itfl  li««,  W  Bifl»    ""  ■ "■■      "■ 


I ;  ill  Ircm  pubUc  fUemtailrj  ■chool' 
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Table  9. — TJvrvzBsniBM,  XJnivebsitt  Collbges,  and  Ivstitutions  of  similar 
rank  for  Woken  which  CoTnrrr  Coitncil  and  Cottntt  Bobouoh  Soholab- 
SHIPS  were  held  on  May  Ist,  1894. 


Place  and  Name  of  Institation. 


County  or  County  Borough 
Mending  SchoUrs. 


Number  of  such 

Sohohu*  on  May  Ut» 

18M. 


1.  Aberyitwytb,  UniTenity  College    of 
Wales. 


2.  Bracor»  TJniTarsity  College  of  Noith 
Walea. 

S.  Birmingham,  Maaon  College 


'  4.  Bristol  UniTenity  CoUege 
fi.  Cambridge  VniTereity     • 


e.  Cardiff,  Vnivenity  College  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmoath. 

7.  Dundee,  VniFersitiy  College 

8.  Egham,  HoUoway  CoU^ge 

9.  Hampstead,  Weetfleld  College  - 
10.  Leeds,  Yorkshire  College  • 


11.  Liverpool,  Uniyersity  College 

LOVDOV. 

U.  King's  College 


18k  London  TJniyersity 

li.  Kanchester,  Owens  College 


16.  Newcastle  Durham  College  of  Science 


!«.  Nottingham,  Uniyersitj  CoUege 


Staffordshire     - 
York,  East  Riding 
„      West     ,. 

Cheshire - 


Salop 
Staflordahire     - 

Bristol    - 

Leicestershire  - 
Parts  of  Kesteren 
Norfolk  . 
Northampton    • 
Staffordshire 
York,  West  Biding 

Wilts      - 


York,  West  Biding 

Norfolk  • 
Suney    • 

York,  Ba»t  Biding 
m    West  Biding 

Staflordshirs     - 
Westmoreland  - 
York.  East  Biding 
»      West  Bdding 
„      North  Biding 

Liverpool 


Suirey    - 

Wilts 

York,  West  Biding 

H     North     M 
Burnley  - 
Cheshire  - 
Norfolk  . 
Manchester 
Staffordshire 
York,  West  Biding 

..      North     ^ 

Cumberland 

Durham  • 

Parts  of  Kesteven 

Northumberland 

Oxfordshire 

Salop 

Somerset 

South  Shields    . 

York,  North  Biding 

PturtsofKesteven 
Norfolk  • 
Notts 


•}■ 


6 


i} 


4"^ 
1 
8 
8 

1 

4J 


U 


6 


8 


1 

1^ 

8 

1 
11 

a 

4 
2. 

8"^ 

S 

1 
68 

1 

1 

1 
13 

1 


6 


2S 


^85 


■}■• 
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Plaoe  and  Name  of  Institution. 


Couuty  or  County  Borough 
■ending  Scholan. 


Number  of 

Scholars  on  May  Istp 

18M. 


17.  Oxford  UniTersity 


„         Extension  Lectures 
18.  Sheffield,  ilrthCoUege    - 


Parts  of  Kesteven 

Northants 

Staffordshire 

Wilts      - 

Tork«  West  Riding 

Oxford    - 

Notts      - 

York,  West  Riding 


Total  in  counties 

Total  in  county  boroughs 

Total  in  Ecgland    - 


9 


I] 


197 
89 


286 


Note.— In  sddition  to  the  aboTe,  108  Scholarships,  awarded  by  Counly  Councils  and  S2  by 
County  Boroughs  were  held  at  institutions  which,  though  not  Universities  or  University  Colleges, 
were  described  as  places  of  higher  education.  These  are  included  in  the  totals  given  in 
Table  9. 


< 
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OCCUPATIONS  OF  PARENTS,  &c. 


TABLE  10. 
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Table  10. — OccvPATioirs  of  Pabsnts  of — 


PnbUo 
Service. 

Profes- 
sional. 

School 
Teach- 
ers. 

Manu- 
fao- 

turers 
and 

Mana- 
Kers. 

CommeroiaL 

County. 

Travel- 
lers. 

'  Ai^nta 

.  aeriLs. 

Shop 
Assist- 
ants. 

Trades' 
men. 

Beds- 
Beriu 

Chediird   • 
Cumberland 
^von 
Durham    - 
Hereford  - 
HertH 
Leioeeter     • 

Linooln:— 
Jjindjej  •         • 

London     - 

MiddleMi    -      - 

Norfolk     - 

Korthanta 

Sumj 

Buaeez.  W. 

York 
Bast         ^      • 

Wett        If 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
10 

1 
6 

6 

2 
IS 

S 

1 

S 

8 
2 

8 

19 

1 
6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

10 
15 

4 

4 
26 

1 

1 

1 

22 
1 
4 
2 

44 

1 

8 
1 

2 
12 

8 

1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

4 

21 

10 

1 

8 

1 

2 

17 

1 

4 

2 

11 

85 

6 
2 
1 
2 

6 

10 

1 
2 
25 
1 
2 
8 

8 

18 
2 

28 
10 
11 

1 

8 

04 

Total      - 

47 

41 

78 

78 

38 

82 

92 

16 

170 

Derby 
Essex  - 

Gloucester 
Farts  of  Kesteven 

Lancaster    • 
Northumberland 

Notts-      - 
Oxford 
Salop    •      • 
Somerset  • 
Stafford 

Sussex*  B.    -      • 
WDts    • 
Tork,North  Biding 


Chiefly  artisans  and  small  tradesmen. 

Range  firom  sgrioultural  labourers  to  middle  classes 

Agricultural  labourers,  artisans,  Ac 

84  out  of  40  could  not  have  proceeded  to  a  secondary 

school  without  assistance. 
No  information. 
Chiefly  miners,  artisans,  afcrioultural  labourers, 

and  teachers. 
Clerks  and-oolliery  employ4s. 
Farmers,  labourers,  artisans,  and  teachers. 
Chiefly  well-to-do  middle-class  people. 
Ohiefly  weekly  wage  earners  and  teachers. 
Chiemr  artisans  ana  small  tradesmen. 
No  information. 
Artiasns  and  labourers. 
Industrial  classes. 
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A.  Comrrr  Ck>UNOiL  Scholabship  Holders. 


Agri- 

ool* 

tond. 


Arti- 


and 
Bail- 


vmtfl. 


Domet- 

tioSer- 

TMlta. 


Labour* 
en. 


Hboel 
laneoiu. 


Total. 


Eemarki. 


2 
1 
2 


10 
18 


1 
19 


60 


7 
19 


6 
98 


8 
8 

8 
67 

9 
26 
IS 


177 


17 


17 


7 
6 


2 


9 

S 

8 

28 

1 


eo 


1 
I 


8 
8 
8 
8 


4 
16 


2      .        1 

1  — 


8 

4 


24 


73 


10 


42 


1 

18 
87 

4 
20 
91 

2 
16 
16 

20 

176 

20 

91 

84 

100 

8 

8 
«8 


l^tt? 


60  othen  unknown. 


-.J- 


88429. 


D  D 
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Occupations  of  Fasents  of— B.  County 


Public 
senioe. 

Profes- 
sionaL 

School 
Teach- 
ers. 

Manu- 
fac- 
turers 
and 
Mana- 
gers. 

Commercial. 

County  Borough. 

Travel- 
lers. 

Agents. 

Clerks. 

ants.      ™®"' 

1 

Birmingham 
Bristol          •       - 

Manchester  -      • 
Salford      - 
Southampton 

1 
0 

2 

3 

1 
13 

4 
2 

2 
S 

9 

8 
8 

6 
3 

4 

8 

3 

1 

4 

14 

11 



5 

Total  * 

11 

20 

5 

19 

9             4 

12 

4 

80 

Burnley    - 
Chester 
LiTerpool     - 
Newcastle 
Plymouth 
South  Shields 
Stockport    - 


No  information. 
"Mechanics." 
Industrial  classes. 

Do.  do. 

Artisans  and  shopkeepem. 
No  information. 
Chiefly  middle  classes,  few  artisans. 
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BOSOVGH  SCHOLABSHIP  HOLDERS. 


Agri- 
cul- 
tural. 


Arti- 

and 
Bail- 
way 
Ser- 
yanta. 


Miners. 


Domes- 
tic Ser- 
vants. 


Labour- 
ers. 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


Total. 


— 

8 

2 

28 

— 

9 

— 

3 

— 

5 

8 

8 

— 

— 

6 

S 

1 

95 

1 

8 

U 

8 
20 

— 

— 

8 

9 

ISO 

Remarks. 


These  flfnnres  refer  only  to  scholar- 
ships held  at  the  Merchant 
Yentureis'  Oollego. 
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Constitution  of  Technical  Instruction  Committees* 


A. — In  County  Councils. 


The  Tecl)nical  Instruction  Committees  appointed  by  county 
councils  consist  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  entirely  of  mefhbers 
of  the  County  Council. 

The  only  counties  which  co-opt  other  members  are  Devon, 
Essex,  Gloucester,  London,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  the  West  Riding 
of  York.  The  County  Councils  of  Northumberland  and 
Nottingham  have  not  co-opted  members  on  their  own  body, 
but  have  appointed  sub-committees  consisting  largely  of  co-opted 
members  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  technicfid  instruction 
schemes. 

The  additional  members  are  chosen  for  the  sake  of  their 
Bpedal  knowledge  and  experience  in  educational  matters,  and 
have  also,  as  a  rule,  some  representatiye  capacity. 

The  county  of  Devon  has  chosen  H.M.  late  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools  to  serve  on  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 

The  Essex  Committee  includes  five  co-opted  members,  one  of 
whom  represents  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 

The  Somerset  County  Eklucation  Committee  consists  of  15 
members  of  the  county  council,  eight  co-opted  members,  and  one 
representative  of  each  urban  sanitary  authority  that  raises  a  rate 
of  at  least  ^d.  in  the  £  for  purposes  of  technical  instruction. 
The  present  co-opted  members  include  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  the  Vicar  of  Wookey,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
school  board,  the  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  two  university 

graduates  who  have  both  filled  the  post  of  local  secretary  to  the 
xford  University  Extension,  and  are  at  present  members  of  the 
Taunton  School  of  Art  Committee,  together  with  three  ladies, 
two  of  whom  have  been  members  of  the  school  board  for  many 
years. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  Wilts  includes  10 
co-opted  members,  two  of  whom  are  women.  The  extra  members 
are  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  educational  questions,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  either  town  councillors  or  members  of  some  other 
public  body.  Five  out  of  the  30  members  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  are  chosen  from 
outside  the  county  council,  and  include  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools  ; 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education; 
and  the  President  of  the  West  Riding  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

The  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  county  of  London 
consists  of  35  members,  20  of  whom  are  members  of  the  council, 
while  15  are  co-opted  members.  Of  these  two  are  the  nominees 
of  the  County  Council,  three  represent  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  two  the  London  Parochial  Charities,  one  is  a 
member  of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  and  one  of  the  National 
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Union  of  .Teachers^  three  represent  the  London  School  Board, 
and  three  the  London  Trades  Council.  Only  one  of  these  15 
members  is  a  woman. 

The  five  sub-committees  appointed  to  assist  the  County 
Counci]  of  Northumberland  are  constituted  as  follows: — (1) 
Agricultural  Committee,  five  councillors,  and  three  co-opted 
members  ;  (9)  Mining  Committee,  four  councillors  and  four  co- 
opted  members  ;  (3)  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding  Committee, 
three  of  each ;  (4)  Qeneral  Industries  Committee,  five  councillors 
and  two  co-opted  members  ;  (5)  Domestic  Economy  Committee^ 
two  councillors  and  five  ladies.  The  co-opted  members  include 
representatives  of  the  Durham  College  of  Science,  the  North-east 
Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders,  the  North  of 
England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  In  Nottingham  there 
are  sub-committees  for  agriculture  and  mining;  the  former 
includes  representatives  of  the  County  Agricultund  Society,  and 
six  farmers,  the  latter  includes  an  Inspector  of  Mines  and  a 
miners'  agent.  , 
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Constitation  of  Technical  Instruction 

Committees. 


B. — In  County  Boroughs. 

From  14  towns,  viz.,  Bradford,  Chester,  Derby,  Gateshead, 
Gloucester,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Oldham,  Preston, 
Reading,  Worcester,  and  Yarmouth,  no  information  has  been 
received  under  this  head. 

In  4  towns,  Bradford,  Dudley,  Hastings,  and  Middlesborough, 
no  such  committees  have  been  appointed,  and  where  the  cor- 
poration makes  grants  to  any  schools,  or  institutions,  either 
exercises  no  control  over  the  manner  in  which  these  £[rants  are 
expended,  or  stipulates  that  a  certain  number  of  scholarships 
shall  be  offered  for  public  competition,  or  that  representatives 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  assist  in  administering 
the  grants. 

At  West  Ham  the  constitution  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  is  not  yet  decided,  and  no  information  has  been 
received  from  Halifax  beyond  the  fact  that  a  technical  instruction 
committee  exists  apart  from  the  Town  Council.  Out  of  the  41 
county  boroughs  which  remain  12  have  appointed  their  technical 
instruction  committees  entirely  from  the  members  of  the  town 
council,  while  29  have  admitted  non-members.  As  a  rule  the 
non-members  are  in  the  minority,  but  at  Croydon,  the  .numbers 
are  equal,  whilst  at  Bath,  Blackburn,  Coventry,  and  Northampton 
the  proportion  of  non-members  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  members. 

At  Bath,  Hull,  and  Norwich  some  members  of  the  committee 
are  women. 

Non-members  are  appointed  either  on  the  ground  of  special 
educational  experience,  or  as  representing  local  industries,  and 
educational  institutions.  Twelve  committees  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  school  board,  while  local  industries  are 
represented  on  19  committees. 

Industrial  interests  are  represented  in  various  ways :  by  the 
appointment  of  large  employers  of  labour,  as  at  Bath,  Birken- 
head, Bolton,  Barrow,  Bootle,  Sunderland,  and  Wigan  ;  by  the 
appointment  of  members  of  joint  associations  of  employers  and 
employed,  such  as  the  trades  councils ;  or  by  the  appointment 
of  direct  representatives  of  labour,  as  at  Birkenhead  and  Hull ; 
in  the  last-mentioned  town  the  non-members,  who  represent  the 
chief  local  industries,  must  be  drawn  in  equal  numbers  from  the 
class  of  employers  and  employed.  Special  provision  for  the 
representation  of  the  artisan  class  is  also  made  at  Birmingham, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  and  West  Bromwich. 
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In  several  towns,  the  Loca]  Taxation  Act  grant  at  the  disposal 
of  the  corporation,  has  been  entirely  expended  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  existing  technical  school,  or  in  the  direct  supply  of 
new  schools.  In  this  case,  the  committee  of  management 
consists  largely  of  members  of  the  institutions  in  question,  as 
at  Burnley,  Halifax  and  Stockport.  Apart  from  this,  however. 
Secondary  Education  seems  to  be  somewhat  meagrely  represented  • 
on  the  committees,  Liverpool  and  Bury  being  the  only  towns 
where  direct  provision  is  made  for  the  representation  of 
secondary  schools.  At  Bath,  however,  the  Teachers'  Guild, 
which  consists  mainly  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  has  a 
special  representative. 

University  Colleges  are,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  returns 
received,  represented  in  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
only. 

At  Oxford,  the  co-opted  members  are  all  graduates,  and  include 
the  Master  of  University  College  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Oxford 
Delegacy. 


The  following  Tables,  pp.  424-33,  present  a  summary  staten  ent 
of  certain  particulars  with  regard  to  endowed  and  proprietary 
secondary  schools  in  seven  selected  counties.  For  detailed 
information  with  regard  to  each  school,  see  Vol.  IX.,  pp.  223- 
373. 
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SUMMAST  TaBLB  II. 

A&BS  of  SoHOLABS  in  Endowed  and  PnoPBisiAiiT  Sbcoitdabt  Sghoolb  in 

Sblscted  Coxnrrus. 


Under  8. 

8  and 

onder 

18. 

18  and 

nnder 

14. 

14  and 

nnder 

16. 

16  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

BSDrORD. 

1.  BojB : 

Endowed  - 
Propnetary           - 

9 

856 
15 

878 
88 

458 
51 

808 
15 

1,498 
118 

Total     - 

9 

871 

410 

508 

818 

1,611 

Per-centagtt 

•56 

28^08 

25-45 

81-88 

19-74 

100 

S.  Girls: 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary 

9 

161 

156 

194 

175 

688 

Total     - 

a 

161 

156 

194 

175 

688 

Per-centage 

•80 

28-40 

22-67 

88^80 

25-48 

100 

8.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

11 

589 

566 

697 

498 

2,999 

Per-centage 

•48 

88 -U 

84-68 

80-88 

21-44 

100 

Dbtok. 

1.  Boys : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary 

8 

855 
44 

374 

£6 

878 
185 

189 
58 

1,204 
817 

Total     - 

8 

899 

460 

518 

841 

1,581 

Per-centage 

•53 

19*66 

80-24 

88-78 

15-84 

100 

S.  Girh: 

Endowed      - 
Proprietary 

68 
54 

119 
78 

110 
76 

167 
104 

68 
6U 

587 
878 

Total    . 

117 

197 

186 

871 

188 

899 

Per*oentage 

i8*oa 

81-91 

80-69 

80-14 

• 

14-84 

100 

8.  Boys  and  Girls:  Total 

185 

496 

646 

784 

869 

8,480 

Per-centage  *    - 

5- 16 

80*50 

1 

t 

26-70 

I 

82-39 

15-84 

100 
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Under  8 

Sand 

under 

12. 

12  and 

under 

14. 

14  and 

under 

16. 

16  and 
upwards 

Total. 

• 

Lancastbb. 

1.  Boys  — 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

14 
15 

530 
409 

960 
677 

1,156 
722 

691 
177 

3.351 
2,000 

Total 

29 

989 

1      1,637 

1 

1,878 

868 

5,351 

Per-centage 

•54 

17-55 

,     30-60 

35-09 

16-22 

1         100 

2.  Girls  : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary    - 

29 
184 

164 
342 

1 

216 

i         303 

246 
441 

165 
231 

820 
1,511 

Total    - 

168 

506 

579 

687 

396 

2,331 

Per  centage 

7 

21-70 

24 '83 

29-47 

17- 

3.  Boys  and  Girls:  Total 

192 

1,445 

2,216 

2,565 

1,264 

7,682 

Per-centage 

2-50 

18-81 

28-84 

33-38 

16-47 

100 

NOBFOLK. 

1.  Boys  : 
Kndowed 
Proprietary 

15 

266 

264 

267 

73 

885 

Total    - 

15 

266 

264 

267 

73       , 

885 

Per-centage 

1-7 

80- 

;     29-83 

30*17 

8-3 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

60 

10 
47 

21 
78 

16 

74 

4 
47 

571 
301 

Total    - 

60 

57 

94 

90 

51 

352 

Per-centage 

1704 

16-20 

26-70 

25-67 

14-49  i 

1 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

75 

328 

358 

367 

124 

1,287 

Per-centage 

6-06 

26*11 

28*94 

28-87 

10  02 

100 

SUBBBT. 

1.  Boys  : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

7 
1 

442 
32 

752 
32 

1,086 
20 

463 
10 

473 

2,750 
95 

Total     - 

8 

474 

784 

1,106 

2,845 

Per-centage 

*28 

16-66 

27-56 

38-88 

16-62 

-100 

2.  Girls  : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary 

19 
99 

70 

283 

79 
339 

69 
345 

18 
287 

255 
1,353 

Total 

118 

353 

418 

414 

305 

1 

1,608 

Per-centage 

7-34 

21-96 

26 

25-75 

18-96  I 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls:  Total 

126 

827 

1,202 

1,520 

778 

4,453 

Per-oentage      -  j 

2-88 

18-57 

27-00 

34*13 

17-47 

100 
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Under  8. 


8  and 

nnder 

12. 


12  and 

under 

14. 


Han 
under 
16. 


16  and 
upwards. 


Total. 


Wabwick. 

1.  Boys : 

Bndowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

9 

501 
17 

1,007 
20 

967 
19 

539 
11 

3,023 
67 

Total     - 

9 

518  ' 

1 

1,027  ' 

986 

550 

3,090 

Fer-centage 

■30 

16-76 

33-24 

31*90 

17-80 

100 

2.  Girls  : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

20 
88 

227  I 
122 

426 
121   ; 

445  ! 

124 

1 

148 

88 

1,261 
493 

Total     - 

58 

349  1 

547 

569 

1 

231 

1,754 

Per-centage 

8-30 

19-90  ! 

3119 

32*44 

1 

13-17 

100 

S.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

67 

867 

1 

1,574  1 

1,555 

781 

4,844 

Per-centage 

1*38 

17-90  ' 

32-50  t 

1 

1 

82-10  I 

16-12 

100 

ToBK,  Wbst  Riding. 

1.  Boys : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

43 

18 

872 
177 

1,199 
268 

1,289 
331 

* 

470 
103 

3,873 
'         897 

Total     - 

61 

1,049 

1,467 

1,620 

573 

4,770 

Per-centage 

1-28 

22  00 

30-75 

33-96 

12-01 

'         100 

8.  Girls  : 

Endowed  - 
Proprietary  - 

112 
89 

260 
231 

333 
227 

367 
269 

191 
161 

1,263 
977 

Total     - 

201 

491 

560 

636 

352 

1      2,240 

Per-centage 

8-97 

21-92 

25-00 

28-40 

15*71 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls:  Total 

262 

1,540 

2,027 

2,956 

925 

7,010 

Per-centage 

3-74 

21*97 

28*92 

82*18 

13- 19 

100 

t 

SUHMABT. 


Bedford 

11 

532 

566 

697 

493 

2,299 

Devon  -            -           - 

125 

496 

646 

784 

869 

2,420 

Lancaster 

192 

1,445 

2,216 

2,565 

1,264 

7,682 

Norfolk 

75 

323 

358 

857 

124 

1,237 

Surrey- 

126 

827 

1,202 

1,520 

778 

4,453 

Warwick 

67 

867 

1,574 

1,555 

781 

4,844 

York,  W  est  Hiding      - 

262 

1,540 

2,027 

2,256 

925 

7,010 

Total     - 

858 

6,030 

8,589 

9,734 

4,734 

29,945 

Per-centage 

2-87 

20*14 

28-68 

32-51 

15*80 

100 
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SEOONDABY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION   &EPOBT: 


SuxMART  Table  m. 

Nttkbbb  of  Dat  Sgholabs  in  Sbcondabt  Schools  in  each  of  the  Sblboted 
OouKTiBS  in  which  Mbah  Fbbs  (exolusire  of  Extras)  were  between 
the  nnder-mentionod  limits  (1893). 


Under 
8/. 

3/.  and 

under 

6/. 

6/.  and 

under 

9/. 

9/.  and 

under 

12/. 

■ 

12/.  and 

under 

15/. 

15/. 
and  up- 
•  wards. 

TotaL 

Bbds. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

52 

— 

546 

591 

— 

— 

1189 

Total 

52 

-- 

546 

591 

— 

— 

1,189 

(3.)  Girls  : 

Endowed         - 
Proprietary     - 

— 

154 

— 

— 

424 

z 

578 

Total 

— 

154 

— 

— 

424 

— 

578 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

52 

154 

546 

591 

424 

— 

1,767 

Total 

52 

154 

546 

591 

424 

— 

1,767 

Per-centage  - 

2*94 

8-71 

80*90 

88-45 

24-00 

— 

100 

Dbtok. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

— 

488 

184 
10 

98 

9mmm 

98 

101 
110 

859 
120 

Total 

— 

488 

144 

98 

93 

211 

979 

(2.)  Girls  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

^»» 

848 

28 

98 

166 
190 

52 

514 
858 

Total 

m 

848 

•  23 

98 

856 

52 

872 

(8.)  Boys  and  Giris : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

— 

786 

184 
38 

98 
98 

259 
190 

101 
162 

1,878 
478 

Total 

— 

786 

167 

186 

449 

268 

1,851 

Per^sentage- 

— 

^42-46 

9*02 

10-06 

24*26 

14*21 

100 

Lancastbb. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

67 

218 
74 

1,066 
1,518 

426 

241 

1.168 

256 

2,945 
2,089 

Total 

67 

29S 

2,584 

667 

1,168 

256 

5,084 
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Under 
3/. 

3/.  and 

under 

6/. 

6/.  and 

under 

9/. 

9/.  and 

under 

12/. 

12/.  and 

under 

15/. 

15/.  and 

up- 
wards. 

Total. 

LaKCASTBB — COHt, 

(2.)  GirlB  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

84 

( 

1 

198 
782 

252 

641 
358 

— 

739 
1,426 

Total 

84     1 

1 

— 

930 

252 

999 

— 

2,165 

(8.)  Boyi  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

67 
84 

218 
74 

1^64 
2^50 

426 
493 

1,809 
358 

256 

3,784 
3,515 

Total 

151 

292 

3,514 

919 

• 

2,617 

256 

7,299 

Per-centage  - 

2-07 

4*00 

48-14 

12-60 

29*68 

3-51 

loo 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

115 

58 

434 

37 

45 

43 

782 

Total  - 

115 

58 

434 

37 

45 

43 

732 

(2.)  Girls : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

^^^ 

41 

116 

— 

180 

.i_ 

41 
296 

Total 

— 

41 

116 

— 

180 

— 

337 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

115 

99 

434 

116 

37 

45 
180 

43 

773 
296 

Total 

115 

99 

550 

37 

225 

43 

1,069 

Per-centage  - 

10-76 

9-26 

51-45 

3-46 

21-05 

4-02 

100 

SUBBBT. 

(I.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

409 

848 
44 

171 

465 
30 

17 

1,410 
74 

Total  - 

— 

409 

392 

171 

495 

17 

1,484 

(2.)  Gills : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

— 

282 
80 

58 

274 

917 

— 

282 
1,329 

Total  - 

— 

362 

58 

274 

917 

— 

1,611 

.8.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

= 

691 

80 

348 
102 

171 
274 

465 
947 

17 

1,692 
1,408 

Total  - 

— 

771 

450 

445 

1,412 

17 

8,095 

Per-centage 

— 

24-91 

14*54 

14-38 

45-62 

•55 

100 
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SECOND ABY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION   REPORT: 


Under 
3/. 

8/.  and 

under 

6/. 

6/.  and 

under 

9/. 

9/.  and 

under 

122. 

12/.  and  15/.  and 
under       up- 
15/.      wards. 

TotaL 

Warwick. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

256 

1,095 

192 

270 

470 

29 
33 

1 
1 

2,812 
SS 

Total  - 

256 

1,095 

192 

270 

470 

62 

2,845 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

— 

810 

190 

258 

312 

170 

1,258 
488 

Total  - 

— 

810 

190 

258 

312 

170 

1,740 

(b.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

256 

1,905 

382 

528 

470     ' 
312 

29 
208 

3,570 
515 

Total  - 

856 

1,905 

882 

528 

1 

782 

282 

4,085 

Per-centage  - 

6-27 

46-63 

9-85 

12-93 

19-14  1 

5-68 

100 

York,  West  Bidiko. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

281 

857 
459 

1 
1 

607 

1 

847 
26 

575 
85 

29 
18 

3,199 
588 

Total  - 

281 

1,316 

607 

878 

663 

47 

8,787 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

15 

164 
294 

498 
87 

154 
104 

328 
346 

141 

1,159 
972 

Total - 

15 

458 

585 

258 

674 

141 

2,131 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls: 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

296 

1,021 
758 

1,105 
87 

1,001 
130 

906 
481 

29 
159 

4,858 
1,560 

Total  - 

296 

1,774 

1,192 

1,13] 

1,887 

188 

5,918 

Per-centage  - 

5-00 

29-98 

20*14 

19-11 

22*59 

3*18 

100 

SmocA^nr: 

Beds 

Deyon    -       •        - 

LancaBter  - 

Korf  oik  - 

Surrey 

Warwick 

York,  West  Riding 

52 

151 
115 

256 
296 

154 

786 

292 

99 

771 

1,905 

1,774 

546 

167 

3,514 

550 

450 

882 

1.192 

1 

591 
186 
919 
37 
445 
528 
1,131 

424 

449 
2,167 

225 
1,412 

782 
1,337 

268 
256 
48 
17 
232 
188 

1,767 
1,851 
7,299 
1,069 
8,095 
4,085 
5,818 

Total  - 

870 

5,781 

6,801 

3,837 

6,796 

999 

25,084 

Per-centage     - 

3-47 

23*05 

27-11 

1530 

27-09 

3-98 

100 
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SXTMMART  TaJILE  IY. 

Fbopostiok  of    Pupils  in   Secondart   Schools   in  Selbctbd    CouimBs 
in  18d4  who  had  been  admitted  from  Public  Elbkeniabt  Schools. 


Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Schools. 

Number 

admitted 

from  PubHc 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Per-centage 
of  Total. 

Bedford. 

(1.)  Bojs: 

Endowed            ... 
Proprietary 

1,498 

lis 

1 

122 
4 

8*14 
3*54 

Total 

1,611      . 

126 

7-8\ 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 

Proprietary            -            -        - 

688 

27 

8*92 

Total          -            - 

688 

27 

8-92 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls. :  Total     - 

2,299 

153 

6*67 

Devon. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed           .            -            - 
Proprietary           -           -        - 

1,204 
817 

148 

74 

12*29 
22*42 

Total           -            - 

1,521 

222 

14*59 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed            .            -            - 
Proprietary            -            -        - 

527 
372 

88 
23 

7*21 
6*J8 

Total           -            ^ 

899 

61 

6*78 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total     - 

2,420 

283 

11*69 

LiLKCASTER. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed  -            -            -        - 
Proprietary    -            - 

8,351 
2,000 

1,167 
1,095 

34*52 
64-75 

Total- 

5,351 

2,252 

42*08 

ed.)  Girls  : 

Endowed-             -           -        - 
Proprietary    -            - 

820 
1,511 

150 
263 

18*29 
17-40 

Total 

2,331 

413 

17*71 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total      - 

7.662 

2,665 

34*70 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  BEK>RT: 


Number  of 
Pupils  in 
Schools. 

Number 

admitted  from 

PubUc 

Elementary 

Schools. 

Per-eentage 
of  Total. 

KOBVOLK. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed            -            -            - 
Proprietuy            -           -        - 

885 

122 

13-78 

Total - 

885 

122 

13-78 

(2.)  Girls  : 

Endowed   -           -           -        - 
Proprietarj        .           -           - 

51 

301 

18 
12 

25-00 
3-98 

Total     -           -           -       - 

852 

25 

7-10 

(8.)  Boya  and  Girls  :  Total      - 

1,287 

147 

14-30 

SURRXT. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed            ... 
Proprietaiy            -            -        - 

2,750 
95 

885 

15 

12-18 
15-78 

Total-           *            -           - 

2^5 

850 

12-80 

(2,)  Girls  : 

Endowed       -        -           -        - 
Proprietary        .            -           - 

155 
1,858 

71 
20 

28-00 
1-48 

Total      -           .           -        - 

1,608 

91 

5-66 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls :  Total     - 

4,453 

441 

9-90 

Warwick. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed            -            -           - 
Proprietary  -        -           -        - 

8,028 
67 

888 

29*20 

Total - 

8,090 

888 

28-58 

;2.)  Girls: 

Endowed       -        -           -        - 
Proprietary        -            -            - 

12,61 
498 

459 

36-40 

Total     -           -           -        - 

1,754 

459 

86*40 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls:  Total      - 

4,844 

1,342 

27-70 

York,  Wbbt  Bmnro. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed            ... 
Proprietary  .-        -            -        - 

8,878 
897 

1,708 
213 

48*97 
23-74 

Total      -        .           -           - 

4.770   • 

1,916 

40*16 

'-  r         t 


» -r  ~,.f 


r 


' :  f  V 
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Number  of 

Pnpils  in 

School. 


Number 

admitted  from 

Public 

Elementary 

School. 


Pcr-centage 
of  Total. 


York,  West  Bidikg— coit/. 

(a.)  Girls : 

Endowed   -           -           -        - 
Proprietary        -           -            - 

1,263 
890 

349 
117 

27-64 
13*14 

Total     -           -           -       - 

2,153 

466 

21-64 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total     - 

6,923 

2,382 

34-40 

Total  in  selected  Coonties  : 
Endowed       .... 
Proprietary       -           -           -       - 

21,449 
8,409 

5,577 
1,836 

w 

26*00 
21-83 

Total          -           .            -           . 

29,858 

7,413 

24*82 

88429. 


E  K 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  KEPORT : 


Tables  showing  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Funds 
available  for  Secondary  Education. 


Of  the  following  tables,  those  marked  C.  and  D.  respectively 
require  some  explanation : — 

Table  C.  is  intended  to  show  the  amounts  actually  appro- 
priated in  1 893-94  to  Secondary  Education  (including  technical 
instruction)  in  all  the  counties  and  couniy  boroughs,  whether 
these  funds  arise  from  endowments,  Science  and  Art  grants,  local 
taxation  grants  where  appropriated,  or  rates  where  actually 
levied.  The  amount  of  local  endowment  shown  in  the  second 
column  of  this  table  is  the  estimated  gi'oss  yearly  income  applied 
or  applicable  to  Secondary  Education,  excluding  endowments 
for  elementary  education  of  a  yearly  value  under  1002.^  and  also 
excluding  certain  modern  endowments,  and  certain  nonlocal 
schools.  The  last  two  columns  of  the  table  show  the  great 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  (a)  of  endowments,  {h)  of  total 
sources  of  income. 

Table  D,  is  intended  to  show  the  total  amounts  that  would  be 
available  for  Secondary  Education  in  each  county  and  county 
borough,  if  all  the  educational  endowments  legally  applicable 
were  actually  applied  to  such  education,  if  the  whole  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Act  grants  were  appropriated,  and  if  the  penny  rate 
now  leviable  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  was  actually 
levied  everywhere. 


TABLE  A. 
DiBTBiBiiTioir  of  SciEHCB  AVD  Abi  Gbaihs  for  Schools  and  GiiABses. 


EnglAnd. 

Total 
Population. 

Total  Giant. 

Grant  per 
1.000. 

AdminiftratiTe  ooontiM 

Ooimtj  boroiight       -         -            •         . 

London        .... 

15,084^891 
7,81iOe6 

4%flB 

78,314 
8S.S4S 

B  9.  d, 
8  14    0 

10  14   0 

6  10   • 

Sngland  (eidnsiTe  of  Komnonthihire)      • 

87;»1,074 

.^ 

6    8    0 
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TABLE  B. 
Distribution  of  Science  and  Abt  Grants  in  Three  Selected  Towns. 


PlAoe. 

Glass  nt  Insfcitution. 

Grant. 

Total. 

Bradiokd 

'Technical  College    • 
*Brafdford  Oramiuar  School 
Other  secondary  tchoola  (4) 
Mechanica*  institutea  (2)      - 

£     t.    12. 
1.866    10    0 

816      1    0 

■ 

SOO      4    0 
268      7    0 

£    #. 

d. 

• 

Board  aohoola  (10)     - 

681      1    0 

8*406     8 

0 

liBBDS 

Higher  grade  board  school  (1) 

SMn    13    0 

Board  schools  (14)      • 

418      7    0 

Yolnstary      pablio      etementary 

school  (1). 
Heohanio^iiistltote  (1) 

24     9    0 
1.787     8    0 

Medhanics*  instiftatcs,  Ac  (S) 

108    18    0 

• 

Yorkshire  Ladiea' OooneU - 

116     6    0 

m 

Other  schools  or  classes  (S)  - 

181    12    0 

6k997     8 

0 

JCAjrcHxniB  - 

Whitworth     Institate,    technical 

school  (1). 
Manchester  Grammar  School  (1)    • 

1421    18    0 
681      0    0 

Higher  Grade  Board  schools  (S)     - 

8,104    17    0 

Other  Board  schools  (14) 

672     6    0 

• 

Yolontary       public      elementary 

schools  (2). 
PnpU  teachers' centre.    (Boby)  (1) 

47    19    0 
214     6    0 

w 

Other  schools  and  classes  (4) 

747     8    0 

6^880    12 

A 

Total  • 

16*018     8 

0 

*  (Organised  science  schools.) 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  C. 

DisTEiBunON  of  Endowxzkts  under  EndoweiT  Schools  Acts,  Sciskge  akd 
Ajlt  Qbaiits,  and  appropriated  Local  Taxation  Act  Gbants. 

(1.)  Ancient  Oounties,  excluding  County  Boroughs. 


County. 


Bedford      - 
Berkshire 
Buckingham 
Cambridge    - 
Chester       -    - 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby     - 
DoTon 
Dorset       ■ 
Durham        « 
£8sex         ■ 
Gloucester     - 
Hants         • 
Hereford       • 
Herts 
Hunts    - 
Sent  " 

Lancaster 
Leicester    - 
Lincoln  - 
Middlesex   -• 
^rfolk      - 
Iforthampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham  - 
Oxford 

Rutland  -      ■ 
Salop 

Somerset       « 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Burr^    -      ■ 


Popula- 
tion. 


10O,7(H 
176.100 
185.284 
185322 
&36.644 
S22.571 
266.549 
426,768 
455,853 
194^17 
721.461 
679,855 
S84.552 
465.521 
115.949 
224^550 

54.969 
785.644 
1,768.273 
200.468 
380.467 
660.012 
817.963 
238.496 
819.730 
231.946 
145.449 

20fi69 
236,339 
886.866 
818.290 
804.430 
418,856 


Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inRoby 
Return.* 


Appro' 
Science  1  ^i^^ 

Act 


GrantB. 
(1892-3.) 


Grants. 
(1898-4.) 


£ 

15.143 

3.205 
1.685 
2.153 
4.095 
1.535 
8.416 
7,270 
6.819 
3.895 
6.160 
8.421 
9,987 
4.888 
6,627 
4.684 
934 
12363 
13^207 
7.608 
12.472 
6.541 
3,749 
4^440 
2.656 
7.439 
7393 
1,957 
7.410 
6399 
8,703 
7,975 
3340 


£ 

479 

228 

417 

471 

1382 

1.097 

1.014 

1316 

1,196 

495 

2^468 

1,668 

832 

1.041 

169 

519 

22 

2.163 

5340 

279 

781 

1.429 

486 

664 

819 

376 

346 

10 

885 

644 

2.084 

298 

1333 


£ 

4.610 

5.488 
1.779 
6397 

14310 
6.650 
6308 
9361 

11344 
6.661 

13,163 

17.472 
6309 
8300 
2326 
6,796 
9,066 

23,746 

41,066 
4.148 

11,677 
7,416 
9384 
6,893 
7.625 
5,793 
4,634 
800 
6327 

12,756 

17.877 
6,267 

15,630 


Amount 

of 

Id. 

Endow- 

Sate 

Total. 

ment 

levied. 

per  1.000 

ofPopu- 

lation. 

Amount 
ofTota 
per  1.000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


£ 

£ 

20332 

— 

8.921 

— 

3.731 

— 

8321 

2360 

23.447 

— 

9382 

— 

10388 

— 

18346 

— 

19359 

— 

10341 

— 

21,791 

— 

27.666 

— 

17.178 

— 

13.879 

— 

8322 

— 

11301 

— 

3,011 

676 

39,427 

— 

59,603 

— 

12.086 

133 

25,063 

— 

16386 

• 

13.460 

— 

11,497 

— 

11,100 

— 

13,607 

937 

13309 

— 

2367 

— 

H722 

— 

18.609 

1,144 

29306 

— 

14,635 

296 

20398 

£ 

94-1 

18-2 

8-8 
15-8 

7-6 

4-7 
12-8 
170 
16-0 
20-0 

8-6 
14-6 
25-8 

9-3 
87-6 
20-4 
170 
16-S 

7-6 
38-0 
82-8 
11' 
11-8 
18-7 

8-8 
82*1 
61'0 
98*2 
81*4 
13*7 
10-6 
26-2 

8-0 


£ 
125-7 

60-6 

20*2 

40-6 

48-7 

28-7 

41*0 

42-8 

48-7 

66*1 

30*2 

47-6 

44*6 

29-8 

71-7 

62*9 

64-7 

60-2 

88-7 

60*0 

66*8 

27-6 

42*4 

48-2 

34*7 

68*7 

01-6 

108-0 

62-4 

48-1 

36*2 

47*7 

48*6 


*  The  figures  is  this  column  represent  the  estimated  amount  applicable  to  education,  and  do 
not  include  the  non-educational  portions  of  "mixed"  endowments.  The  'Roby  Return  is 
a  return  of  endowments  known  to  oe  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1892  and  corrected  uo  to  the  Slst  l>ccember  1898. 
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AdmlnistratiTe 
County. 


Sussex 
•Warwick 
'Westmoreland 
Wiltshire       - 
Worcester   - 
Yorkshire 

Total    • 
London 


Popula- 
tion. 


Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inBoby 
Eeturn. 


Science 
and  Art 
Grants. 

(18W-3.) 


Appro- 
priated 
Local 

Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 

(1898^.) 


880.883 
307.193 
66.098 
264»907 
296,661 
1,777.923 


16.684.361 
4.232,118 


£ 

1.299 

9478 

3.904 

4.388 

12,126 

28.332 


£ 

387 

683 
436 

1,184 
938 

6.090 


£ 
8,663 

9,106 

1.700 

9,784 

8.270 

89.1.61 


261.240 
260,171 


42.197 
23.331 


388,.313 
67.000 


6.044 


Amount 

of 
Endow 

ment 
per  1,000 
ofPopu 

lation. 


697,794 
340,602 


16-7 
61-6 


Amount 
of  Total 
per,1.000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


£ 
10,339 

£ 

3*4 

18.961 

29*0    . 

6.040 

69-1 

16,3&6 

16*6 

21,334 

40-8    • 

73,688 

16*9 

£ 
16*4 

Cl'6 

91  "4 

67*9 

71-8 

41*3 

44*6 

80*6 


(2.)  County  Boroxtghs, 


'County 
Borough. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
inRoby 
Return. 

Science 
and  Art 

Grants. 
(1892-3.) 

Appro- 
priated 
Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 
(1893-4.) 

Id, 
Rate. 

Total. 

Amount 

of 
Endow- 
ment 
per  1,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

I 

* 

As::ouut 

of 
Total' 
p*rl,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

Heading  • 

60,064 

£ 
1,646 

£ 

347 

746 

£ 

£ 

2,638 

£ 

26-7 

£ 
44*0 

ChUhire: 
Birkenhead 

90,867 

^^ 

480 

2,280 

^ 

2,769 

— . 

27-7 

Chester   - 

87,106 

1,316 

466 

760 

— 

2jai 

36-6 

C8'4 

Stockport    • 

70,263 

461 

664 

1,130 

— 

84246 

6-4 

32'1 

X>&rhy: 
Derby      •« 

94,146 

04 

2,010 

1,860 

_ 

3,064 

1-0 

421 

DeTOnport    •     • 

64,893 

_ 

740 

924 

... 

1«67S 

^ 

30-4 

Bxeter 

37,404 

3.237 

318 

1,078 

— 

4i6d3 

87-5 

125*2 

Plymouth 

82,248 

2,621 

986 

IJiStfi 

— 

6,144 

32-0 

62-7 

Durham : 
Gateshead  - 

86,692 

9 

1,133 

906 

_ 

2M7 

01 

23'8 

South  Shields     - 

78.391 

^^0 

1,190 

1.100 

— 

2JS09 

29*4 

Sunderland 

131.016 

6,621 

1.736 

2,024 

— 

91,280 

42*1 

70-8 

Essex : 
West  Ham  - 

i204,,903 

230 

— 

4.973 

— 

6^203 

X'l 

25'4 

Gloucester : 
Bristol     - 

221.578 

19.&41 

2,001 

5,643 

_ 

27,885 

89*4 

123*4 

•OloTioester 

30,444 

2,496 

906 

883 

— 

4^283 

04-0 

109'8 
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County 
Borough. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Income 

of 
Endow- 
ments 
included 
in  Roby 
^tiim. 


Science 

and  Art 

Grants. 

(1892-3.) 


Appro- 
priated 

Local 
Taxation 

Act 
Grants. 
(1899-4.) 


Id. 
Bate. 


Total. 


Amount  ^^^„„^ 


Endow 

ment 

per  1,000 

ofPopu 

lation. 


of 
Total 
perljOOO 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


Hantt: 
*Fort«moutta 

Boothampton 

KmU: 
Oautertmry 

Lancatier: 
Barrow 

Blaokbtun 

Bolton 

Bootle     - 

Burnley 

Bury 

Liverpool 

Manshester 

Oldham 

Preston    • 

Rochdale    < 

St.  Helen's 

flaUord 

Wigan     - 

Leieetter: 
Leicester    - 

Lincoln : 
Grimsby  - 

Lincoln 

Norfolk: 
Norwich  • 

Great  Yarmouth 

Northampton : 
Northampton     • 

Jforthumberland  : 
Newcastle 

Ifottinffham : 
Nottmgham 

Oxford 

Som^net : 
Bath 


£ 

£ 

£ 

159^1 

202 

1,018 

8,118 

66,325 

598 

725 

1,463 

23.062 

2,168 

294 

827 

61,712 

— 

764 

1,166 

120.004 

694 

488 

1,960 

115,002 

688 

1,887 

2,006 

49,217 

— 

228 

2,052 

87,016 

262 

968 

1,860 

57,212 

1,104 

807 

1,200 

617,980 

850 

8,008 

16,480 

506.868 

8,577 

6JB90 

18,999 

181.46S 

2,889 

1,048 

2,846 

107,678 

61 

467 

— . 

71,401 

183 

701 

1,300 

71,288 

817 

207 

1,871 

196,180 

— 

622 

8389 

55,013 

257 

276 

889 

174,624 

6,454 

2«478 

1398 

51,984 

7 

164 

800 

41,491 

8346 

777 

600 

100,970 

4,189 

2,028 

1,400 

49,884 

1,900 

257 

88S 

61,012 

1,541 

287 

418 

186,800 

1,758 

8,871 

8372 

21&877 

6,128 

8,006 

4,110 

45,748 

198 

818 

1,405 

61,844 

2,214 

226 

1,460 

1306 


264 


8350 


4888 
2301 

2,784 

1389 

4312 

4^061 

2380 

2375 

2JS11 

19388 

29,166 

5,780 

548 

^464 

2395 

4^11 

1362 

10,990 

471 
5328 

7368 
2346 

23«1 
8306 
16,089 
1316 
8300 


1-8 
9-0 

94*0 


4*9 
5*8 

8*0 
19*4 

0*7 
17*0 
17*8 

0*2 

2-6 
11*5 

4*7 

86*9 

•1 
98*8 


V 

41*0 
40*0 


25*8 


9*4 


28*9 


4-8 


48*6 


48*8 

181-0 

87*8 
40*0 
86*5 
46*8 
80*6 
46*8 
88*8 
57*5 
48*7 
6*1 
4*8 
88*7 
88*8 
24*8 

68*6 

6-8 
127*4 

74-9 
58*1 

86*7 

48*4 

75*8 
41*7 
75'0 


A  lS!iJj?f«2L52r!**L** J«*¥™»  no*  hxfing  yet  been  received,  the  mnount  of  th«  Load  Ttuntioa 
Act  Glint  appropriated  by  them  cannot  be  titated  at  present. 
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OoimtT 
Borouf^. 

F^ula- 
tion. 

Income 

of 
Endow-  1 

ments    i 
included 
in  Roby 
Return. 

Science 
und  Art 
Grants. 

(1892-8.) 

App  o- 

priated 

Local 

Taxation 
Act 

Grants. 
(1898-^.) 

IJ. 
Rate. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Amount 
or 

Endow- 
ment 

per  1.000 

of  Popu- 
lation. 

Amount 
of 
Total 
perl,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

Stoifftrd: 
Httokgr 

HiM6 

£ 

£ 
876 

£ 
902 

£ 
260 

£ 
1328 

£ 

£ 
27-8 

WalMdl    . 

71,789 

1,701 

1,007 

901 

— 

8,699 

88-6 

61*4 

West  Bromwich 

60«474 

— . 

629 

978 

— 

1307 

27*8 

WolTorlminpton  I 

82.662 

1,260 

768 

400 

— 

2,408 

16-1 

29-0 

Iptwieh  - 

ft7.M0 

2,024 

411 

929 

^^— 

8364 

86*6 

• 

59*0 

OroTdon  - 

108,605 

8,978 

401 

1300 

— 

6309  ' 

38*6 

60*9 

Su$te9: 

Brighton    - 

11S373 

268 

1,972 

8468 

— 

5,408 

8*8 

46*6 

KastingB- 

6M2S 

2.788 

266 

1366 

— 

4370 

68*1 

87*9 

Warwieh : 

Birmingfaam 

478,118 

87A88 

5,472 

9300 

— 

68,110 

77-7 

109*0 

Coventry- 

BSiTM 

U96 

940 

806 

665 

6397 

81*1 

1270 

WoreeHer: 

Dudley   - 

40,740 

2,221 

286 

800 

— 

8367 

48*8 

780 

Woteetter  • 

tfbM6 

1«802 

271 

916 

666 

8,668 

41*9 

86-1 

Tork$Mr€: 

Bradford- 

216;861 

l/Ktt 

9i4fi6 

MOO 

— 

1Q318  ' 

7-8 

47*2 

HalifuL      -      • 

89,888 

8,706 

1,702 

1^6 

— 

6324 

80*6 

Hudderslield 

95«4fi0 

410 

968 

1,886 

^_ 

8367 

4-8 

84* 

Hull 

200,044 

1,764 

8,864 

8,088 

— 

8,161 

8-8 

40-7 

Leeds  - 

867,609 

6A96 

SfiVl 

6,046 

— 

17389  * 

14*1 

46-8 

Middtaeborongb 

76v6S2 

— 

1368 

408 

— 

1.766 

% 

2S*8 

BhefKeld  - 

8H848 

1,840 

2,926 

6,181 

1,167 

10,678 

4*2 

82-6 

York    - 

9Jjm 

2,672 

661 

1,014 

— 

4387 

38*4 

68*2 

Total   -       - 

7419.666 

166386 

78348 

148328 

8366 

886,106 

21*9 

68-S 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  REPORT: 


TABLE  D. 
(1.)  Counties, 

DiBTBlBrTlCN  of  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS,    SciENCE  AND  A&T  QrASTS, 

and  Local  Taxation  Act  Gtbants,  available  for  Education. 


Administrative 
County. 


Bedford      • 
Berks      • 
Sucks  •      • 
Cambridge 
Chester 
Cornwall - 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon - 
Dorset     • 
Durham     - 


'Gloucester  • 
Hants     - 
Hereford    • 
Herts      • 
Huntingdon 
Xent 

Lancaster  - 
Leicester - 
Lincoln 
Middlesex 
Norfolk      . 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Nottingham 
Oxford    - 
Rutland     - 
Balop       • 
Somerset    • 
Stafford  ■ 


Popula- 
latiou. 


Educa-  Scienco 
tional   and  Art 
Endow- i  Grants 
ments.*  (18J«-3). 


Local 
Taxation 

Act 

Grants 

available 

(1898-4). 


Id. 
Rate. 


160,704. 

176,109 

180,284 

186322 

686,644 

822,671 

266,549 

4fi6,726 

466,363 

194,617 

721,461 

679,356  ; 

884^662  ; 

466/S21  ' 

116,949 

224,560 

64,969 
786,644 
1,768,273 
200,468 
880,487 
660,012 
817,988 
238,496 
319,730 
231,946 
146,449 

20/359 
236,339 
386,866 
818,290 


Total. 


Amount 

of  Endow 

ments 

per  1,000 

of  Popular 

tion. 


Amount 
of  Total 
pmlfiOO 
of  Popula- 
tion. 


16,351 

£ 
479 

£ 

4,615 

£ 

3.440 

£ 
24391 

6.0-lS 

228 

6,489 

4^427 

15,187 

3,430 

417 

6,687 

4,410 

13.944 

6,302 

471 

5,789 

4,902 

16,654 

8,853 

1,962 

14,610 

12,482 

87377 

2,206 

1,097 

6,650 

6,800 

15,763 

4.6S1 

1,014 

6.125 

6,949 

18,719 

10,453 

1,316 

9,651 

8,441 

29,861 

11,218 

1.196 

11,858 

10,478 

34.750 

6,330 

495 

6,668 

4,858 

17,241 

9,013 

2,468 

13,177 

12,611 

37,169 

13^096 

1.668 

17,491 

11,232 

43,482 

14,118 

932 

12,632 

8,684 

36366 

6,880 

1,041 

11,239 

9,686 

28,646 

7,471 

169 

6,163 

3,692 

16,496 

6,987 

619 

6,806 

6,446 

19,768 

1,924 

22 

2,066 

1,608 

6.610 

17,641 

2,163 

23,778 

18,026 

61.498 

20,916 

5,340 

41,092 

38,103 

105,460 

10,226 

279 

4,148 

6,386 

20.089 

18,089 

781 

11,694 

12,546 

43,110 

9,K» 

1,429 

22,114 

13,252 

46334 

0,601 

436 

9,285 

8,832 

25,064 

9,053 

664 

7,126 

6,058 

22,901 

4,192 

819 

7.743 

7,627 

20,281 

9,877 

376 

6,794 

5,610 

21,156 

9,<H1 

345 

4,640 

3,344 

17,970 

2,814 

10 

748 

798 

3370 

9,128 

386 

6,927 

6316 

23355 

7,686 

544 

12,770 

10,484 

31.383 

10,904 

2,084 

17.161 

H698 

44,887 

£ 
121*4 

28*6 

18*6 

29*0 

15*6 

6-8 

17-8 

24*5 

24-6 

27-8 

12*6 

22*6 

36*6 

14*7 

64*4 

31*1 

35*0 

22*3 

11*8 

51*1 

47*6 

17-0 

20*4 

87-9 

13*1 

40*4 

66*6 

110*2 

38-7 

19*6 

18-8 


£ 
154'6 

86*9 

76*4 

69-« 

69^4 

46*8 

70*1 

79*0 

76-4 

88*4 

51*6 

» 

761 

94*2 

58*S 

142*2 

87'« 

102*0 

78*« 

69«« 

100*1 

113*1 

82*7 

78-8 

96*2 

63*4 

91*8 

128*9 

1S4*S 

98*6 

88*7 

54*8 


*  The  figures  in  this  column  include  those  in  column 
other  endowments  applicable  to  education  contained  in 
Charities  (Lord  Sobert  Montagu's  Betum). 


3  of  Table  C,  with  the  addition  of  the 
the  Parliamentary  Digest  of  Endowed 
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Local 

Amount 

1  Educar 

Science 

Taxation 

of  Endow- 

Administrative 

Popula- 

tional  and  Art 

Act 

Id. 

Total. 

ments 

Oounty. 

tion. 

Endow- 1  Grants 

Grants 

Bate. 

per  1,000 

menta.  (1892-3). 

available 

of  Popula-, 

(1893-4). 

tion. 

Amount 
of  Total 
l)€r  l,00o 
of  Popu 
tion. 


Suffolk 
Surrey     » 
Sussex        • 
"Warwick - 
Westmoreland 
Wiltshiie    • 
Worcester 
Yorkshire  - 
Total 
London   • 


304,430 

£ 
11,285 

£ 
293 

£ 

6,195 

£ 
6,489 

£ 
24^362 

£ 
87-1 

418366 

6,126 

1,033 

15.647 

11317 

33,628 

12-2 

380.883 

8,777 

387 

10,528 

9,995 

24.687 

9*9 

807^93 

19,198 

683 

9,106 

7,053 

36.039 

62-5 

66,098 

6,497 

436 

1.735 

2,324 

9,992 

83-3 

264,997 

6,080 

1,184 

9,795 

6,070 

23,129 

,     22-9 

296,661 

15,773 

938 

8,279 

6,108 

31,098 

53-1 

1.777,923 

49.802 

6,090 

41,295 

41,965 

139,152 

28-0 

15,684^361 

393,889  '42,197 

1 

423,080 

362,051 

1,220,717 

25-1 

4,232,118 

27C,617. 

23,331 

172,758 

158,649 

630,655 

65-1 

£ 

79'8 

82*1 

64*8 
120*6 
151-4 

87-9 
104'2 

78-2 


77-2 
114-4 


(2.)  County  Boroughs. 

DisTBiBTTTiON  of  Endowicjbkts  and  Gbaites  as  above,  with  Addition  of 
AuoxTST  available  under  Techvical  Instbuction  Acts. 


<7oanty  Boroagli. 


Popu- 
lation. 


Educi^ 
tional 
Endow- 
ments. 


Science 

and 

Act 
Grants 
(1892-4t). 


Local 

Taxation 

Art 

Grants 
available 
(1893^). 


Id. 
Bate. 


Total. 


Amount 
of  Endow- 
ments 
per  1.000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


Amount 
of  Total 
per  1,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 


Beris: 
Beading     « 

Chethir^: 
Birkenhead 

Chester 

Stockport   - 

J>erbp: 
Derby 

JD^voni 
I>eyonport  - 

Exeter        • 

Plymouth  - 

Jhtrham: 
Gateahead  • 

South  Shields 

Sunderland 

Ss9ex: 
West  Ham - 

-OloucetUri 
Bristol 

Gloooester  • 


60,064 

99,857 
37,105 
70,263 

94»146 

64393 
37,404 
82,248 

85,692 

78,381 

131,015 

204.903 

221,578 
39,444 


2,090 


1,323 
454 

439 


8,364 
2,850 

9 

6,587 

240 

19,841 
2^652 


347 

489 
466 
664 

%010 

749 
318 
985 

1,183 

1,190 
1,736 


2,001 
905 


1,369 

2.284 

813 

1,132 

1,850 

924 
1,078 
1^538 

1,057 
1,102 
2,024 

4^79 

5,540 
888 


£ 

£ 

1,208 

5,014 

1,920 

4,693 

699 

3,301 

988 

3.238 

1,616 

5,915 

469 

2,132 

857 

6^617 

1,271 

6,644 

1.136 

8«836 

UOO 

3.492 

i;988 

11,334 

3,337 

8,656 

4,289 

31,680 

629 

5,069 

84-8 


35-8 
6-5 

4-7 


90-9 
34-7 

•1 

42*6 

1-2 

89*4 
68-0 


83*6 

46*9 
89*2 
46*3 

62*9 

38*8 

151*8 

81-0 

88*8 
44*7 

86*5 

47*1 

142*7 
130*0 
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County  Borough. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Educa- 
tional 
Endow- 
ments. 

Science 

and 

Art 
Grants 
(1892-8). 

£ 

Local 

Taxation 

\ct 

Grant 
available 
(1893-4). 

1         ^ 

Id. 
Bate. 

£ 

Total. 

1 

1 
1 

£ 

Amount 
ofEndow- 
,    ments 
perl,noo 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

;  Amount 
1  of  Total 
!  perl300 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

£      - 

£ 

ffafU$: 
Portsmouth 

169.251 

266 

1,018 

8.113 

2,686 

7311 

1-6 

44*1 

Southampton 

65^125 

1.488 

726 

1.483 

1,168 

4308 

22*1 

73*6 

KmU: 
Oanterbury 

23.062 

2.883 

294 

i 

686 

431 

M4S 

125*4 

180*1 

Lanct.: 

BUTOW 

61,718 

__ 

764 

1 

1.166 

867 

8,797 

— 

63*8 

filaokbum  - 

120,064 

867 

488 

8,080 

1.805 

6,186 

7-2 

48*2 

Bolton 

116.002 

814 

1.887 

8,058 

1360 

6,103 

71 

63-1 

Bootle 

40;B17 

1 

228 

2.062 

1.790 

4^070 

— 

88*1 

Burnley 

87.016 

262 

968 

1.867 

1391 

8373 

2*9 

44*6 

Buiy 

67.812 

1.884 

807 

1.228 

983 

8386 

21*6 

64*7 

Liverpool    - 

617.980 

886 

8»006 

16,480 

18349 

38388 

•7 

64*1 

Manoheiter 

6063n 

9.106 

6.690 

i:V999 

11301 

41388 

18*0 

82*4 

OUhMn      - 

m.468 

8,400 

1.043 

8.850 

$307 

8300 

18*8 

68*8 

Pireiton 

107.578 

861 

487 

1.688 

1.448 

3368 

8*8 

86*7 

Eoehdale    - 

71.401 

686 

701 

1.806 

1,174 

3306 

8*8 

58*6 

gt.  Helens  - 

71.288 

819 

807 

1.871 

1380 

8317 

11*5 

50*9 

flidford 

196.130 

— 

628 

8389 

8377 

7388 

— 

88*8 

Wlgaa 

66.018 

890 

876 

880 

788 

8319 

7*1 

40*4 

Ltleetter: 
Leicester    - 

17^684 

M06 

8^78 

1398 

8388 

18380 

87*7 

76' 

Lincoln: 
Grimeby     - 

61.984 

7 

164 

726 

718 

1.616 

• 

•1 

81*1 

Linooln 

4M01 

4^889 

777 

710 

618 

6368 

117*8 

168*4 

Norfloat: 
Norwich     - 

lOCM^rO 

4^17 

8.023 

1.488 

1388 

9.140 

tf'7 

90*5 

Tarmonth  - 

40.884 

1.968 

257 

830 

711 

8,769 

40*0 

76-9 

Korihantt: 
Northampton 

61.012 

1.690 

287 

879 

810 

3366 

27-7   ' 

60*1 

Norihnmberhnd: 
Newoastle  • 

IWVMN) 

1311 

8,871 

8378 

8,788 

12,782 

9*7 

8*7 

IfatU: 

218.877 

5.186 

2M)06 

4^110 

8387 

15,988 

• 

23*9 

4*4 

(k^rd: 
Oiford 

46.745 

446 

818 

1,406 

1,068 

8,280 

9*7 

70*4 

Somerset: 
Beth   - 

613M 

2.214 

226 

1,480 

1387 

6,187 

42*6 

96*8 
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Oounty  Borough. 

Popu- 
lation. 

Educa- 
tional 
Endow- 
ments. 

1 

Science 

and 

Art 
Granti 
(1882-3). 

Local 

Taxation 

ActI 

Grant 
available 
(1893-4). 

lA 
Bate. 

Total. 

Amount 
ofBndow- 
ments 
per  1,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

Amount 
of  Total 
perl,000 
of  Popu- 
lation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Siafft,: 
Hanley 

ft44M6 

— 

876 

906 

766 

2^038 

— . 

87*0 

ValsaU 

71.780 

1.781 

1,097 

901 

804 

4,583 

24*4 

63*7 

West  Bromwich    - 

69.474 

~ 

629 

978 

806 

2,413 

— 

40*9 

Wolverhampton   • 

82.662 

1.250 

758 

611 

1.141 

3,760 

15-1 

46*8 

Buffiilk: 
Ipswich 

57;mo 

8,069 

411 

990 

933 

4363 

86*6 

76*8 

Surren: 
Croydon     - 

102.605 

3,978 

401 

8.730 

2.487 

10,686 

88*6 

108-7 

Brighton    - 

115.873 

387 

1,972 

3,162 

2,939 

8.460 

'3*3 

72*9 

Hastings    - 

62.228 

3.156 

265 

1,567 

1,619 

6,487 

60-7 

124*7 

Warwick: 

Birmingham 

498.11S 

sfijm 

6,472 

10.723 

8,740 

6^988 

79*5 

131*6 

Coventry    - 

52.724 

4^286 

040 

818 

655 

6,700 

81*1 

126*6 

Woreetter: 

Dudley 

46.740 

2.840 

236 

821 

536 

41442 

61*9 

96*6 

Worcester  • 

42,006 

2;B70 

271 

916 

701 

M58 

58*8 

96*7 

Torkt: 

Bradford    - 

216,861 

1.746 

8^426 

5400 

i466 

14^737 

8*1 

68*8 

HaUfkx      . 

80.832 

9.782 

1,708 

1.466 

1,492 

7.442 

80*0 

82*7 

Huddersfleld 

96,420 

482 

009 

1,899 

1,802 

5,141 

51 

64*1 

Hull 

200.044 

1,764 

8,364 

3,062 

8.046 

11.206 

8*8 

56*0 

Leeds 

367.506 

5^196 

6.997 

6,260 

5.440 

82,803 

14*1 

62*8 

Xiddlesboro' 

70,632 

— 

1.368 

913 

967 

8,228 

— 

4S-6 

fiaieffleld     . 

32^423 

8,489 

8,026 

5.409 

4^772 

16JS86 

10*6 

51-8 

York 

67XMM 

2,068 

651 

1.016 

926 

6,661 

44*3 

^«0 

Total    -         -^ 

7412,665 

16^144 

78,848 

188^824 

181,201 

520,812 

83*6 

74-4 
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TABLE  E. 

CoMPijuLTiTE  Stati:kent  of  the  Yearly  Amouxt  applicable  to  Second  art 
Educatiojj  ia  Seven  English  and  Seven  Welsh  Oouhties. 


England. 

Population. 

Endow- 
meutfl. 

Science 
and  Art 
Grants. 
(1892-3.) 

i  J.  Rate. 

Txxwl 

Taxation 

Act  Grant. 

(1893-91.) 

TotaL 

Buckingham 
Hereford    - 
Huntingdon  - 
Oxford 
Somerset 
Bhropshire  - 
Westmoreland 

186.284 
116,949 

54,969 
146.440 
386,866 
236.339 

66.098    ; 

£ 

3,770 

5,366 

4,312 
6,583 
9,661 
4,067 

£ 

416 

169 
22 
34i 
644 
386 
436 

£ 

2,205 

1,846 
804 
1,672 
6^242 
3,408 
1.162 

£ 
6.687 

6,163 

2,065 

4.630 

12,770 

6,927 

1,734 

£ 

njm 

12,643 
4^823 
10,967 
25.139 
20,280 
7,389 

Totals  -     .- 

1.190.964           35,690 

:              1 

2,316 

16,339 

38,975 

93,219 

i 


Wales. 

Population. 

Endow- 
ments. 

Science 

and  Art 

Gran  tin. 

(1892-S.) 

id.  Rate, 

and 

equivalent 

Treasury 

Grant. 

Local 
Taxation 
Act  Grant. 
(1893<94.) 

Total. 

Carmarthen  • 

GamarYon  - 

Denbigh 

Plint 

Glamorgan 

Monmouth 

Pembroke 

130,666 
117,283 
118343 

77.277 
467,964 
203,347 

88.296 

£ 

1,184 

1,080 
6,496 
600 
3,820 
11,236 
1.220 

£ 

664 

44 

172 

28 

cfiHb 

371 
101 

£ 

2,279 

2,142 
2,440 
1.767 
9.013 
3^7 
1,778 

£ 
2,604 

2,297 

8^004 

2.163 

7,897 

4.626 

1.691 

£ 
6^1 

6,663 

11.111 

4^638 

21«484 

19,796 

4.680 

Totals  -      . 

1,203,610 

24.62M 

2,274 

22,976 

28.771 

73^666 

APPENDIX.  4i^7 


Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 


{See  page  111.) 

"  If  it  is  agreed  to  give  a  public  and  coherent  organisation  to- 
secondary  education,  few  will  dispute  that  its  particular  direction, 
in  different  localities,  is  best  committed  to  local  bodies,  properly 
constituted,  with  a  power  of  supervision  by  an  impartial  central 
authority,  and  of  resort  to  this  authority  in  the  last  instance."^ 
{A  French  Eton,  p.  69,  ed.  1864.) 

{See  page  193.) 

"What  is  really  needed  is  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  by  requiring  the  provision  throughout 
the  country  of  a  proper  supply  of  secondary  schools,  with 
proper  buildings  and  accommodation,  at  a  proper  fee,  and  with 
proper  guarantees  given  by  the  teachers  in  the  shape,  either  of  a 
university  degree,  or  of  a  special  certificate  for  secondary 
instruction  .  .  .  The  existing  resources  for  secondary 
education,  if  judiciously  co-ordered  and  utilised,  would  prove  to 
be  immense ;  but  undoubtedly  gaps  would  have  to  be  filled,  an 
annual  State  grant  and  municipal  grants  would  be  necessary.** 
{Mixed  Essays,    Porro  unum  est  necessarium,  p.  173,  ed.  1880.), 
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INDEX. 


(The  references  are  to  pages.) 


Aoconnts,  audit  of,  281. 

Age  of  admifision  to  UniyersitT  College,  69  ;  of  entering  secondary  8choola» 

63, 169 ;  in  schools  of  vanons  grades,  41,  132,  282. 
Agriculture,  Board  of,  31,  40. 

Apprenticeship,  charities  for,  40, 178 ;  of  teachers,  203,  204. 
Authority,  existing  central,  64 ;  proposed  central,  85,  256,  260. 
Authorities,  proposed  local,  65,  110-4;   area,  114-6,  267;  constitution, 

116-25,  268>70;   financial  powers,  280;  functions,  128-30,  272-82; 

grants  to,  102,  261 ;  supervision  by  central  authority,  260-4. 
Authorities,  proposed  pronncial,  129. 

B. 

Bedford,  Harpur  Trust,  43,  187, 189,  210. 
Birmingham,  King  Edward's  Schools,  44, 142,  187,  189. 
Boarding  schools,  138,  295,  312. 
Boarding  scholarships,  34,  168,  301. 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  64, 140. 


0. 

Cambridge  Syndicate  for  Local  Examinations,  12,  57,  60, 161, 167,  239, 

243. 
Central  authority.    Bee  under  Authority. 
Centralisation,  ^nger  of,  W,  87, 128,  257,  266,  326. 
ChariW  Commission,  8, 19-26,  88-98,  259. 
ChuTcn  Schools  Company,  15,  50. 
Co-education,  78, 159,  28i5,  297. 
College  of  Preceptors,  14,  51,  58,  60, 71, 167. 
Competitiye  examinations,  301.    See  alto  under  Scholarships. 
Cost  of  education,  186-9,  312. 

Council,  proposed  educational,  104-10, 193-4,  258 ;  functions,  264-5. 
County  councils,  operations  under  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  12,  32-5 , 

60-1, 179 ;  representation  on  local  authority,  122,268,  272. 
County  borough  councils,  87-9, 122,  270. 
Curriculum,  extension  of,  16,  48, 131, 134,  284 ;  defects  in,  72-3. 


D. 


Denominational  schools,  50, 145. 
Diok  Bequest,  68, 154,  296. 


E. 


Education  Department,  29, 103^,  257. 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  9. 


fc 
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Elementary  schools,  as  preparatory  sohools,  156,  285-6 ;  upper  depart- 
ments in,  154,  296. 

Endowed  schools,  deficiency  of,  8,  48 ;  inspection  of,  24,  59 ;  jarisdiction 
over,  262,  265,  276,  278-9,  280,  286 ;  present  condition  of,  42-8. 

Endowed  Sohools  Acts,  8,  19,  21,  24,  25,  29,  39 ;  modifications  suggested, 
145,  287-9 ;  transference  of  functions  under,  89,  93,  96. 

Endowments,  39,  145-^,  176,  262,  275,  286-9,  306;  for  elemenUry 
education,  10,  24,  29,  172, 177,  287 ;  modem,  24,  287 ;  transfer  of, 
47-8,  176,  307-8. 

Evening  continuation  schools,  41,  54,  146-7,  290. 

Examination,  aiscencies  for,  57-8, 161, 166-7,  239,  304 ;  in  Germany,  246; 
leaving,  161,  305 ;  leaving,  in  Scotland,  246 ;  in  relation  to  inspection, 
164;  for  scholarships,  171, 173,  223;  of  Science  and  Art  Department, 
60-1,  98. 

Examiners,  want  of  experience  of,  240. 

F. 

"  Farming  "  of  schools,  45,  137. 

Fees,  183,  188,  311 ;  in  girls'  high  sohools,  76. 

Finance,  175-89,  307-16. 

First  grade  schools,  41,  62, 138. 

Free  education,  183 ;  arguments  against,  185 ;  to  a  limited  extent,  184. 

G. 

Girls,  education  of,  15,  75,  77 ;  education  in  rural  districts,  297 ;  endow- 
ments for,  75 ;  scholarships  for,  220,  300. 

Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  15,  49,  213. 

Governing  bodies,  44,  298 ;  for  separate  schools,  158 ;  representation  of 
local  authority  on,  280. 

Grants  of  Science  and  Art  Department,  11,  27,  40,  180,  313-14 ;  defects 
of,  60 ;  suggested  modifications  of,  181. 

Grants  to  proimed  local  authorities,  102,  175,  261,  276,  311-14. 

Grouping  of  counties,  114. 

H. 

Headmasters'  Conference,  14, 82 ;  views  on  educational  council,  105 ;  regis- 
tration of  teachers,  192 ;  training  of  teachers,  204. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools,  10,  30,  52-4,  72,  143;  future  of, 
146;  graduates  in,  239;  transfer  to  proposed  local  authority,  289, 
291. 

I. 

Inspection,  agencies  for,  24,  59,  60;  difierent  kinds  of,  163;  propoied 
authorities  for,  165,  305;  remedy  for  evils  of  examination  system, 
245  ;  sanitary,  60, 166,  278,  305. 

Intermediate  Edncation  Act  (Wales),  13,  128,  276,  288. 


J. 


Joint  Board.    See  under  Oxford. 
Joint  Committees,  281,  302. 


L. 


Leeds  Central  School,  54, 142. 

Local  examinations.    See  under  University' 

X    88489.  F  F 
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Local  Boliools,  ralue  of,  139. 

Local  Taxation  Aot  grant,  12,  32,  40,  178 ;  remoyal  of  reBtriotions  on, 

179,  263,  309. 
London,  proposed  local  authority,  125-8, 270 ;  Technical  Education  Board, 

36-7;   enquiry  made  by  London  Technical  Education  Board,  283; 

Univereity,  15,  58. 


M. 

Mancheeter,  Grammar  School,  43, 188  ;  Technical  School,  142. 
Minister  of  Bdacation,  86,  257,  264. 
Modem  studies,  value  of,  16,  141,  284. 

o. 

Organised  science  schools,  27-9,  54, 181,  290. 

Overlapping  of  schools,  66,  70. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board,  12,  57,  60, 167,  239, 

240,245. 
Oxford  Delegacy  for  Local  Examinations,  243. 

P. 

Popular  education,  Boyal  Commission  on,  112. 
Preparatory  schools,  52,  285-6. 

Private  schools,  51-2, 147,  191,  263;   inspection  of,  152-3,  274-5,  278-9, 
293 ;  recognition  of,  149,  278,  292  ;  scholarships  tenable  at,  151,  293. 
Proprietary  schools,  49,  76, 147-50,  263,  274-5.  292. 
'*  Public  "  Schools  Act  (1868),  24,  44,  166,  262,  265,  278,  280,  286. 


R. 

Bate  levied  under  Technical  Instruction  Act,  41 ;   for  general  Secondary 

Education,  180,  280,  310. 
Begistration  of  schools,  148. 
Begistration  of  teachers,  192,  318;  compulsory,  194;  qualificationii*  for, 

193,  196,  319  ;  temporary  provisions,  197,  319. 
Begister,  basis  of,  194^6,  318 ;  classification  of,  197,  320. 
Religious  instruction,  74,  158. 
Rural  districts,  68 ;  provision  for,  153-5  ;  295-8. 

s. 

Salaries,  73,  209  ;  remedies  for  low,  211,  317. 

Schemes,  framing  of,  21,  145.  262,  275,  286,  288. 

Scholarships,  evils  of,  173,  221,  303;  given  by  local  authority,  279,  299; 

local  restrictions  on,  168;  methods  of  award,  171  ;  more  needed,  63. 

167;  scheme  of  Headmasters' Association,  172  ;  travelling,  153;  from 

elementary  schools,  168, 170. 
School  board  as  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  121. 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  7-9,  119,  145,  155. 
Science  and  Art  Department,  26-9,  98-103, 181-2,  260. 
Second  grade  schools,  41,  62,  140-1,  262-3. 
SecondaiT^  schools,  deficiency  of,  79,  272 ;  estimate  of  number  required, 

155-7,  260-1,  273,  283. 
Secondary  Education  includes  technical,  1.30,  135-6. 
Social  distinctions,  74,  133. 
SpeciaUsation,  73, 135,  223-4 « 


i 
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T. 


Teachers,  Association  of,  14 ;  increase  of  graduates  among,  238 ;  organ- 
isation of,  14,  190 ;  in  relation  to  the  State,  190 ;  position  of,  189 ; 
representation  of  on  local  authority,  124,  268 ;  tenare  of  office.  See 
wider  Tenare. 

Teachers'  Training  Syndicate,  71,  205. 

Technical  Instruction  Acts,  12,  32.  iSfee  oUso  umler  Local  Taxation  Act 
grant. 

Technical  ins  traction,  interpretation  of,  28,  135-6,  285. 

Technical  instruction  committees,  35,  36,  38. 

Technical  studies,  in  Germany,  236 ;  growth  of,  133  ;  at  the  universities, 
235 

Tenure  of  office  of  teachers,  73,  212-8,  316. 

Third  grade  schools,  41,  62,  143,  188. 

Training  of  teachers,  cost  of,  208 ;  discussed,  70,  80, 198-200,  321 ;  provision 
at  universities,  205,  208,  323 ;  theory  in  relation  to  practice,  200. 

Training  coileges,  31,  71,  202;  day  training  colleges,  207. 

Transfer  of  pupils  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools,  63.  See  also 
under  Scholarships. 

u. 

Universities,  age  of  entrance  to,  2^30 ;  danger  of  increase  of  students  at, 
218 ;  in  relation  to  (1)  girls'  education,  233  ;  (2)  modern  schools,  2*^ ; 
(3)  secondary  education,  11,  218,248;  (4)  technical  instruction,  235, 
237. 

University,  enti-auco  scholarships,  221;  locfil  examinations,  12,  57,  101, 
239,  240,  247;  local  restrictions,  227-30;  poverty  qualification,  224-7; 
Greek  compulsory  at,  234. 

University  colleges,  11,  236. 

University  extension,  11;  methods  of,  55;  need  of  funds,  252,  254  ;  in 
relation  to  secondary  education,  249-50 ;  Students'  Associations  con- 
nected with,  251. 

University  extension  colleges,  66,  61,  253. 

Upper  departments  in  elementary  schools,  154,  29*). 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


MINUTES   or   EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORE 


THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION    ON    SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 


FIRST     DAY. 


cauforn^^^ 


At  No.  6,  Old  Palace  Tard,  S.W.,  Tuesday,  24th  April  1894. 


PbeSEM: 

The  Bight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.O  B.,  M.P. 
Sir  Hhnrt  E.  Boscoe,  M.P. 
The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 
The  Bev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BiCHARD  C.  JSBB,  M.P. 
Mr.   BiCHARD  WORMELL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  HsNRT  HoBHonsE,  M.P. 
•  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler. 

!  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockbtjrn. 

Mr.  James  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Henrt  Sidgwicv. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  called  in  and  examined. 

1.  {Chavrman.)  You  have  been  one  of  the  Charity  CommissionerB  since 
1882,  I  think  P  —  I  have  since  1882  been  one  of  the  Charity  Oom- 
xnissioners  under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  my 
principal  work  has  been  the  charge  of  a  district  comprising,  roughly 
speaking,  half  England,  that  is  to  say,  the  north  und  north-west  hau  of 
Iraigland)  and  in  connexion  with  Wales,  I  have  had  charge  of  the 
admisistration  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edacation  Act. 

2.  Your  part  of  the  Charity  Commission  work  has  been  the  educational 
side,  I  imderstandP — Entirely,  except  in  so  far  as  at  the  Board  all  the 
Oommissioners  discuss  and  express  tneir  opinion  equally  upon  all  points 
which  are  brought  to  them. 

8.  And  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  Charitv  Commission,  the  points 
upon  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence  to  us  will  be  those  relating  cniefly 
to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  P — Yes. 

4.  And  the  light  that  you  have  obtained  in  that  way  with  regard  to 
the  qnestion  of  Secondary  Education  generally  P — Yes. 

5.  And  the  constitution  of  tho  authorities  that  ought  to  control  it  p — I 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  that  subject  also. 
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Local  ^'  Perhaps  you  will  indicate   to  ub  what   your  view  is  as  to  the 

OBOAnuso  controlling  authorities  P — If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  would  draw  a  distinction 
AuijtOBiTis8.  Ij^^^qq  ^e  authorities  which  appear  necessary  to  be  constituted,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  purpose  of  the  first  organisation  or  coyering  of  the 
ground  with  schools,  and  in  the  second  place  for  the  purpose  of  admi- 
nistration or  control  of  the  schools  when  founded.  Taking  the  first  of 
these  divisions,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  working  of  the  Welsh  Act.  There 
we  had  to  cover  the  ground  with  schools.  Something  like  90  schools  will 
be  founded  in  Wales  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act ;  and  we  have  had 
constituted  three  separate  authorities  for  the  purpose.  There  have  been 
the  joint  education  committees,  one  for  each  county  and  county  borough^ 
local  bodies  with  sole  power  to  initiate  schemes  and  proposals  for  sohemes. 

7.  {8vr  John  Hibhert.)  You  said  one  for  each  county  and  county  borough ; 
is  that  inclusive  of  county  boroughs  P — ^Tes,  one  for  each  county  borough 
and  one  for  each  counter.  Secondly,  there  was  the  Charity  Commission, 
especially  on  its  educational  side,  to  guide  their  deliberations,  to  draft  the 
sciiemes,  and  with  power  where  necessary  to  modify  them.  Thirdly,  tiiere 
was  the  Yice-Presiaent  of  the  Education  Department  as  Minister  respon* 
sible  to  Parliament  for  what  was  done.  Tnese  agencies  have  in  tnree 
years  practically  broken  the  back  of  the  work.  The  Carnarvonshire  Joint 
Education  Committee,  which  led  the  way  in  sending  up  proposals 
for  a  scheme,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  presided  over  by  Mr.  Acland> 
and  a  skeleton  form  of  proposals  drafted  under  his  direction,  with  assistance 
from  the  Charity  Commission,  was  adopted  by  other  counties.  A  con- 
ference was  also  arranged  whereon  all  the  joint  education  committees 
were  represented,  which  held  seven  sessions,  discussed  all  the  more 
important  difficulties,  and  settled  man^  useful  arrangements.  In  particular 
it  was  to  this  conference  that  the  existence  of  a  central  board  for  WaleB, 
to  which  I  shall  refer  when  I  come  to  my  second  subject,  namely,  the 
bodies  to  deal  with  the  administration  and  control  of  schools,  was  due. 
The  central  board  was  decided  on,  and  its  constitution  and  functions 
settled  by  a  scheme,  proposals  for  which  were  accepted  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  a  joint-scheme  from  all  the  16  counties  and  county 
boroughs.  That  has  now  been  submitted,  and  will,  I  hope,  shortly 
pass  into  law.  The  conclusion  which  first  strikes  me,  in  reflecting 
upon  this  work,  is  the  speed,  comparative  certainty,  thoroughness,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  acceptance  with  which  the  work  was  done  as 
compared  with  the  work  which  I  have  to  superintend  in  England,, 
more  especially  of  recent  years.  I  ascribe  that  to  various  causes,  of 
which  I  may  mention,  first,  that  there  was  plen^  of  money  in  Wales, 
because,  besides  the  endowments,  which  in  Wales  are  very  smsJl, 
there  was  the  county  rate,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  Act,  the 
Treasury  grant  putting  down  halfpenny  for  halfpenny  upon  the  county 
rate,  and,  what  was  much  more  to  the  purpose,  because  it  was  a  much 
larger  sum,  the  local  taxation  grants,  under  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Act,  which  came  in  a  year  after  the   Welsh  Act  was   passed,    and 

Sat  an  entirely  new  face  upon  the  work.  There  was  also  a  good 
eal  of  educational  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  subscriptions  and  offers 
of  sites  are  sufficient  evidence.  But  further,  and  more  important  from 
the  present  point  of  view,  there  was  the  local  agency  in  concert  with 
whicn  the  Charity  Commissioners  could  work  in  drafting,  arranging, 
and  establishing  the  schemes.  The  ioint  educational  committee,  founded 
upon  a  county  basis,  consisted  of  five  members,  three  appointed  by 
the  ooun^  councils,  and  two  by  the  Lord  President,  it  bemg  proposed 
that  the  fiord  President  should  utilize  the  educational  experionce  which 
was  to  be  found  in  the  staff  of  the  university  colleges  of  Wales  wherever 
practicable. 

Now,  the  qualifications  required  in  an  agency  for  covering  the  ground 
with  schools  may  be  classified,  I  suppose,  somewhat  in  this  way.  We 
require  in  the  first  place  experience  of  educational  problems;  in 
the  second  place,  what  is  by  no  means  of  less  importance,  knowledge 
of,  and  credit  in  the  localities  which  are  to  be  dealt  with;  thirdly, 
competence  to  deal  with  legal  questions ;  and  fourthly  I  may  perhaps 
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/;piit  respect  for  coiitinaity  of  tradiUon  in  exieting  institutions,  and 
•^lecial  care  to  respect  the  opinions  of  jpnrftte  persons  (I  mean  the 
.parents),  who,  as  was  laid  down  in  the  Keport  or  the  Schools  Tnqnirj 
Oommissioii  of  19SS  at  page  76,  most  be  oonsidered,  and  care  shonld  be 
taken  that  they  are  considered,  in  making  Qohemes.  This,  I  take  it,  points 
to  the  necessity  of  harinff  for  such  work  a  local  organising  committee 
and  a  central  agency ;  boui  seem  necessary. 

AsHuming  that  tbis  will  be  the  view  generally  taken,  questions  then 
arise  as  to  the  local  organising  committees.  In  the  first  place  what  area 
•flhonld  be  dealt  with  by  each  committee  P  In  Wales  we  had  the  county 
■or  ooonty  borough.  This  selectien  was  due  to  the  original  financial 
foaraof  the  Act,  namely,  the  halfpenny  rate.  Some  inconvenience  was 
ocavsed  by  treating  general  endowments  upon  the  county  bam. 

8.  {Chairman,)  What  do  you  mean  by  general  endowments  P — 
Endowments  which  are  not  limited  to  the  county,  for  instance,  say, 
the  endowment  known  as  Betton's  Charity.  We  have  had  considerable 
diflScnlty  in  making  a  scheme  for  that,  wnich,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
been  surmounted.  Another  case  of  difficulty  w^hich- arose  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Bxe&t  endowment  in  Monmouthshire,  known  as  the  Jones' 
Schools.  The  general  idea  up  to  the  time  X)f  the  ^a^siug  of  the  Act  was 
that  when  Monmputh  had  been  sufficiently  provided  with  funds  for  a 
first-rate  school,  and  for  all  the  schools  that  could  properly  be  placed  in 
so  small  a  town,  the  vast  residue  of  the  endowment  would  be  available 

-for  education  elsewhere  ;  and  that  no  doubt  will  be  the  case ;  but  it  will 
be  entirely  limited  to  the  county,  because,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
ithe  Commissioners  did  not  consider  that  they  had  jurisdiction  to  regard 
4he  endowment  as  **  affiled  "  elsewhere  than  in  the  county,  and  it-was 
itfaerefore  treated  as  entirely  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Monmouth- 
•sMre  Committee. 

9.  (Jlfr.  Hcbhoute.)  Monmouth  is  not  a  county  borough ;  it  is  part  of 
'l^e  coanty  of  JConmouthshire  for  administration  purpose  P — ]f<^,  it  is  not  a 
-county  bimngh.  The  cotmty  boroughs  in  Wales  are  Cardifi*,  Swansea,  and 
INewpert>  which  last  was  made  a  county  borough  while  the  scheme  for 
Jienm<tathshire  was  in  process  of  arrangement,  which  caused  some  delay 
and  difficulty. 

10.  {Chairman,)  What  was  the  area  over  which  this  endowment  was 
.applicable,  to  which  you  have  referred?— It  was  applicable  only  to  the 

scho<>l'at  Monmouth;  but  it  was  quite  doar  that  the  funds  could  not 
<be  beiieficially  applied  to  any  aingle  purpose,  suoh  as  that  school,  however 
important  it  mignt  be  made ;  and,  in  fact,  other  schools,  two  in  particular, 
iiave  already  been  carved  out  of  it. 

.11,  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  Was  that  endowment  intended  by  the 
foundation  to  apply  to  Monmouth  only  P — It  was  by  foundation  intended 
ibr  a  free  grammar  school. 

12^  For  Monmouth  P— Not  especially  left  for  Monmouth.  Under  early 
}Stfbti|tes  the  county  of  Monmouthshire  was  mentioned  in  the  secondplace 
-as,  wit;h  the  town,  entitled  to  some  special  benefit  from  the  fim(k.  Under 
the  Chancery  scheme,  which  was  made  within  the  memory  or  man,  the 
second  area  of  preference  was  extended  to  other  counties  bordering  on 
Vonmonth,  such  as  Herefordshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

13.  Then  it  was  not  really  restricted  latterly  to  Monmouth  ? — No.  It 
.may  be  said,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  a  freo  grammar  school,  that  the 
b^tiefits  s^K^  not  restricted  to  counties  as  a  rule ;  I  hardly  know  of  a  case 
where  the  whole  benefit  of  an  old  foundation  free  grammar  school  wap 
.intended  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  town;  I  suppose  never  to  a  single 
€Oimty-  ' 

•  14.  {Olt^irman.)  What  have  you  to  say  ^vith  regard  to  the  basis  upon 
which  yoo  proceeded  in  Wales  P—There  were  some  inconveniences  (i  do 
not  say  it  wa«  unworkable)  which  I  fear  would  be  aggravated  if  the  county 
basis  were  absolutely  adopted  in  England ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
separation  of  county  boroughs  f  i-om  counties.    As  I  have  already  stated, 
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there  were  bat  three  county  boroaghs  in  Wales,  of  whiok  two,  Swaniiea 
and  OardiflT,  were  large  enough  to  constitute  educational  areas  hj  them- 
Belvee ;  yet  even  there  there  wan  a  certain  inconvenience  in  treating  the  area 
of  the  countj^  borough  separately,  and  dividing  off  from  it  thoie  country 
districts  which  must  look  to  the  great  centre  of  population  as  the  place 
where  their  children  will  go  to  school ;  and  in  England,  where  there  will 
1>e  upwards  of  60  county  boards,  these  difficulties  will  be  very  much 
increased.  It  constantly  happens,  as  at  Bristol,  that  the  centre  of  the 
population  of  the  district  is  on  the  borders  of  two  counties.  In  the  case 
of  Bristol,  to  treat  the  very  large  endowments  that  are  there  made 
available  for  education  as  subjects  of  one  district  of  oiwanisatioin  and 
to  handle  the  neighbourinff  districts  of  Someraetihire  and  GlonceBtershive 
independently,  would  proauce  difficulties  that  might,  I  think,  be  avoided 
by  constituting  a  special  area.  Then  further,  with  regard  to  the 
small  county  borougus,  this  difficulty  will  be  much  aggravated.  Ti^e 
my  own  county,  Berlohire,  for  instance.  If  the  county  borough  of 
Beading  were  to  be  treated  separately,  the  proper  handlinj^^  of  the 
neighbouring  agriculj^ral  districts  in  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  would 
become  absolutely  impracticable.  The  device  adopted  in  Wales  for 
getting  over  those  difnculties,  both  in  regard  to  the  county  boroughs 
and  to  bordering  districts  in  two  counties,  where  they  had  to  look  to 
one  school  which  was  obliged  to  be  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  border, 
was  this  :  they  arranged  a  scholarship  county  from  which  children  could 
be  sent  to  the  school  outside  the  district.  Tliat  is  a  possible  arrangement, 
but  not  nearly  so  good  a  one  as  that  which  gives  to  each  district  a  school 
for  its  centre  and  to  each  school  its  proper  district. 

15.  And  that  district  would  not  necessarily  lie  within  che  boundaries 
of  the  same  county? — No;  for  instance  in  Carnarvonshire  there  is  a 
scholarship  district  intended  to  send  children  to  the  school  of  Llanrwst, 
in  Denbighshire. 

16.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  your  Welsh  experiences  witix 
regard  to  the  desirable  are*  in  England? — I  think  it  would  be  the 
preferable  course  if  the  districts  could  be  arranged  by  this  Commission 
upon  a  somewhat  larger  basis  than  the  small  counties,  and  embodied  in  a 
schedule  to  the  Act.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties,  but  I  think  that  the 
difficulties  are  those  of  oiganisation,  and  that  greater  educational 
difficulties  will  be  averted  by  soch  an  arrangement. 

17.  Are  vou  prepared  to  illustrate  that  view  by  any  suggestions  as  top 
instance  where  ]ron  think  that  granpiug  might  be  introduced  ?— ^I  oould 
give  one  or  two  instances,  ihoum  yon  will  understand  that  I  have  not 
worked  out  a  schedule  myself,  ouch  a  county  as  Lancashire  would  very 
probably  be  a  district,  I  take  it,  by  itself ;  at  all  events  the  southern  part 
of  Lancashire,  including  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  might 
be  treated  as  a  district.  Whether  any  part  of  the  agricultural  district 
in  the  north  of  Lancashire  should  be  severed  from  the  south  is  perhaps 
a  secondary  question  ;  but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  am  quite  clear  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  and  the 
district  of  Barrow-in-Furness  as  separate  districts.  They  are  already 
regarded  for  local  purposes  as  one  district.  For  instance,  the  larffe 
Greorge  Moore  endowment  for  scholarships  from  elementarr  schools 
was  arranged  by  those  who  drew  up  the  trust  to  take  children  f^om 
the  elementary  schools  in  that  district  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
and  Barrow-in-Furness  to  a  secondary  school. 

18.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  Barrow-in-Furness  belongs  to  Lancashire; 
has  it  been  cut  off  from  Lancashire,  and  added  to  Gumberland  and 
Westmoreland  for  that  purpose  P— Yes ;  it  was  already,  I  believe,  out  off, 
geographically  speaking,  from  Lancashire.  Similarly,  I  think  it  would  be 
a  pity  if  the  iMorth  Biding  of  York,  or,  at  all  events,  the  Cleveland  district 
of  it,  were  treated  separately  from  the  southern  district  of  Durham.  You 
will  understand  that  I  am  not  venturing  now  to  lay  down  what  the 
boundaries  of  a  district  should  be ;  but  there  you  have  a  district  which  is 
practically  one  geographically,  and  one  for  educational  purposes,  with  the 
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tfr«ftt  lohool  at  Barnard  OasUe  which  is  called  the  North  Eastern  ConntieB 
Sehool,  which  was  established  for  the  purpose,  giTing  a  centre  to  it. 

19.  {Cluiirman.)  Yon  mean  that  that  district  appears  naturally  to 
cohere  rather  with  Darham  than  with  the  pnrcly  agricnllnral  district  to 
the  Boath  of  it  F— Yes. 

20.  [Dean  of  Manchester.)  Wonid  jon  not  require,  in  such  a  case  as 
that,  to  hare  power  to  accommodate  from  time  to  time ;  because,  as  you 
know,  populations  spring  up  and  alter  in  different  parts  of  the  country  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  that  would  he  necessary,  and  quite  possible. 

21.  (Chairman,)  Would  ^ou  not  ap|>rehend  considerable  difficulties 
from  the  existence^  of  no  smgle  authority  for  such  a  new  area,  and  the 
necessity  of  creating  it ;  whereas  in  counties,  after  all,  you  have  the 
existing  county  council? — You  have  the  existing  county  council,  but 
nobody,  I  think,  proposes  to  make  the  county  council  in  itself  the 
authority  for  purposes  of  organisation. 

22.  (Ifr.   Hobhouse.)  Yoa  mean,   as  apart  from  the  Education  Com- 
mittee P — ^Apart  from  the  organisinsr  committees ;  wbich  might  be  formed  • 
Shs  in  Wales  m  part  of  county  council  representatives  with  added  members, 
and  which,  whether  with  added  members  or  not  (and  I  should  recommend 
them),  would  be  entrusted  with  educational  organisation. 

23.  (Chairman.)  Take  the  case  whichyou  suggested,  of  the  two  and 
a  Quarter  counties  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  the  Furness 
region ;  how  would  you  propose  to  constitute  your  educational  authority 
for  that  areaP — In  this  manner.  I  think  tmit  the  committee  should 
be  constituted  of  representatiye  members,  and  what  I  may  call  expert 
members — the  representative  members  beinff  a  majority.  I  think  that  the 
representative  members  might  be  entire^  appointed  by  the  several 
county  councils  in  some  rough  proportion  to  the  population.  There  are 
various  wavs  in  which  the  expert  members  might  be  ^ot  together.  It  is 
generally^  1  think,  advocated  toat  they  should  be  appouited  either  by  the 
school  boards*  or  universities,  or  hoadmasters  in  the  district.  I  prefer,  my- 
self, to  lareat  them  simply  as  nominees,  and  to  make  a  responsible  Minister 
the  source  of  authority  in  such  a  matter.  In  that  respect  I  think  that 
the  Welsh  Act  was  well  conceived.  Still  there  was  one  small  point 
on  which  I  would  certainly  advocate  a  variation  from  what  we  had  in 
Wales ;  the  number  of  five  was  too  small — ^it  led  to  considerable  diffi- 
culties when,  from  various  reasons  (and  accidents  will  happen),  particular, 
members  were  unable  to  attend.  In  one  case,  in  the  case  of  Badnorshire, 
it  led  to  some  rather  nndigcified  adventures  of  the  committee  arising  fro|u 
the  fact  tliat  after  they  had  started,  they  were  upset  by  their  own 
county  council,  who  did  not  like  their  scheme ;  then  they  resigned,  and 
another  committee  had  to  be  formed.  In  fact  there  was  a  certain  want 
of  stability  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number. 

24.  These  Welsh  counties  are  for  the  most  part  coxmties  in  which 
the  population,  on  the  average,  is  much  slnaller  thun  that  in  English 
counties,  ? — That  is  so.  At  the  same  time,  the  county  of  Glamorgan 
would  be  a  large  county,  even  in  England  ;  and  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Carnarvon,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  large  counties. 

25.  But  taking  the  average  of  the  Welsh  counties,  they  aro  smaller  a 
good  deal  tiban  the  average  English  counties  P — Yes ;  not  that  there  are 
not  many  small  counties  in  England  where  the  same  difficulties  would  be 
experienced  in  dealing  with  them  as  educational  areas.  I  have  already 
mentioned  my  own  county,  Berkshire.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
treat  it  as  part  of  an  educational  province  with  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Oxford  and  Buckingham. 

26.  (Dean  of  Maneheeier.)  I  am  told  that  the  principle  in  Wales  was 
that  the  county  council  themselves  appointed  absolutely  three  members  ? 
—Not  in  every  case  three  from  among  their  own  number. 

27.  And  the  remaining  representation  depended  upon  the  Lord 
President  P— Yes. 
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28.  (Chairman.)  Do  I  rightlj  onxieirgtft^d  thiuk  you  f^prove  of  tlie- 
principle  that  the  county  council  Bhould  not  nocesaarily  he  limited  to*, 
appoint  from  their  own  number  P — Certainly ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  • 
an' unimportant  point,  because  in  nearly  all  cases  they  do. 

29.  Do  you  think  it  an  unimportant  point  P — It  is  an  unimBoitaafc  point 
to  insist  that  they  should  have  power  to  appoint  outside  their  number, 
because  it  would  be  so  seldom  done. 

30.  (Sir  Jo^  ffihbert.)  How  do  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of  finance 
in  these  new  areas  which  you  suggest — the  q[uestioii  of  rating — and  also 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  technical  education  money  that  you  have  P — 
No  difficulty  was  fotmd  in  Wales  in  arranging  the  finance  as  between 
separate  districts  in  the  counties.  That  being  so,  I  cannot  cqjiceiTe  ttiat 
there  would  bo  any  difficulty  in  making  an  amalgamated  fund,  if  educa- 
tional districts  were  constituted,  out  of  such  portions  of  the  county 
funds  as  were  assigned  to  those  partff  of  the  particular  district  which 
were  included  in  each  county. 

81.  But  it  would  have  to  be  assigned  by  the  county  council,  would  it 
not  P — Yes. 

32.  And  they  have  full  control  P — Yes,  to  that  extent. 

33.  (Mr,  lI(>bhou$6,)  Bapposing  thftt  one  county  connoil  is  wilHnj;  to 
rftte  for  educational  purposes  and  another  is  noc,  would  there  not  be  some 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  ioint  district  arising  from  that?— Tes»  there 
would,  but  not.  an  insuperable  one.  In  Wales  we  had  no  difficulty^  becaase 
t|}e  mte  was  levied  to  its  maximum  extent  by  all  counties. 

-B4.  (Mr.  LlmoeUyn  6mWt.)  The  committMS  in  Wales  to  which  you  refer 
are  the  temporary  committees,  not  the  permanent  authority,  ane  l^ey* 
nofcP — ^Yea. , 

B5.  In  your  suggestions  terferring  to  bodies  in  England, '  are  you 
referring  to  similar  temporary  bodies  or  to  permanent  bodies  P — I  began 
bjr  referring  to  tetnpofrary  autnorities  who  were  to  cover  the  ground  with, 
schools ;  but  I  have  been  led  on  by  the  questions  put  to  ine  to  speak  of 
possible  permanent  functions  of  these  committees,  and  I  had  better  say, 
before  going  further,  that  1  oonsiderthat  if  provincial  authorities,  or,  for 
that  matter,  if  countv  authorities,  should  be  couptituted  for  thd  purpdfee 
of  exercising  control  and  administration  over  the  schools,  it  might  be 
advisable  in  an  English  Act  to  form  these  bodies  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  give  to  them,  instead  of  a  temporary  committee,  the  power  of  making 
suggestions  for  the  founding  of  schools. 

36.  (Chairman,)  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  two  stages  in  the  matter,, 
but  that  the  district  or  provincial  authority,  or  county  authority,  to  be 
created  for  educational  purposes,  should  be  created  from  the  first  with  a 
view,  not  only  to  the  present  provision  of  schools,  but  to  the  ultimate 
governance  thereof  P — I  would  not  put  it  quite  in  those  words,  I  would 
nay  that  a  committee  might  be  created  from  the  first  with  a  view  to 
organisation,  and  afterwards  elements  more  suitable  to  a  provincial 
aluthority  might  be  added ;  and  I  would  not  use  the  words  "  governance  of 
schools,  because  in  speaking  of  the  provincial  autliority  I  do  not  look  to 
that  provincial  authority  for  governing  the  schools.  I  prefer  to  use  the 
word  **  control.'*  A  certain  amount  of  definite  control  I  would  assign 
to  the  provincial  authority  or  the  county  authority,  or  to  any  such 
authority  that  might  be  formed ;  but  only  in  speoifio  matters ;  and  for  the 
governing  of  the  schook,  in  liie  ordinary  sense  of  the  words,  I  would 
assign  in  each  case  to  the  special  school  a  local  governing  body. 

37.  That  anticipates  another  point  which  1  was  going  to  put  to  you.  I 
understood  you  to  contemplate  that  underneath  the  provincial  district,  or 
dounty  authority,  there  should  be  local  bodies  for  governing  each  school  P' 
— Yes ;  and  I  regard  it  as  of  great  iniportance,  when  we  como  to  the 
governing  of  schools,  that  there  should  oe  one  governing  body  in  touch 
with  one  head  master ;  I  do  not  mean  that  there  should  be  no  excej^tions,^ — 
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tfaM  H^1«  tid^M^iidii^tMlle'ibplttCAt^d  1^^      of  dlflWetit  kind^.tuide^  one 

other  ftd<^tft£j68',-  iMfet;  iiT^geiieiia!;  I  would  hat^'  one  gcrt^ming'  body " 
and  €me  k«id  master  WMikfeg  together  for  a  hchxyol ;  nol  ttigoveming  bbd/  * 
raiiAg^ '  a  mmber  of  kead  masters,  &6r  more  tkan  one  govertiitog  bddy - 
interferhig'\ritfe»siii^e'kfeadinast«ri  i.v 

38.  That  carries  us  perhaps  id  to  a  sligLtly  different  topic ;  but  before 
we  leave  the  question  of  the  provincial,  county,  or  district,  authority,  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  another  question  with  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  representative  members.  I  understand  you  to  think  that  it  is  better 
on.  the  irkolei  to  kare,  beside  the  vepresentatiTe  m«mber8^  oome  •  natttibd^B 
appointed  by  the  oentiral  eduoatioiial  authority,  as  thenomiBeeB  «>i  that- 
authority  P — Yes,  as  the  nominees  I  would  say  of  a  responsible  Minister, 

39.  And  would  you  attach  any  and  what  restrictions  to  his  chaioe ; 
would  joui  for  instanpe,  ppafiue  aim  to  persons  resideiit  in  the  cofmtj,  or 
persons  ppsseffsine  an]^  .other  qualification  P — No»  I  would  not  impose 
by  statute  any  such  limitations.  At  the  same  time  an  undertaking  no 
doubt  could  be  given  that^  as,  in  the  Welsh  case,  the  I^rd  President 
utilised  the  educational  experience  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the 
university  colleges  in  Wales,— similajply  in.  this  case  it  ^ligiit  bo  onder- 
stood  that  the  intention  >vas  to  appoint  parson^- on  the  spot,  who  were* 
acquainted  with  .the  place,  and  acquainted  also  with  educational  probleias. 

40.  The  questaon  of  resldenoe  woold,  to  some  extent,  settle  itself,, 
would  it  not,  beoause  I  presume  thai^  you  would  add  a  proviistont  snch  as 
often  appears  in  your  sohemes,  that  a  person  not  attending  a  osrtain: 
number  of  moetngs  should  oease  ip€o  faeU)  to  bo  &  memter  F«*^  wd''< 
thinkiag  at  p9essiit^<  of  couvse,  sp^iaHy  of  tiie  first  organi8«tioa--»*of 
covering  the  ground  witbacbocAs,  whioti  would  be  OTeruivd  done  with  no 
doubt  witkia  the  ;fiist  two-  years  or  so,  therefore  that  olarase  would 
have  hardly  come  into  operation^  -  ^Bnt  wit^  mgaMl  to  the  ftixther- 
administration  and  control  of  the  schools  when  governed,  that  is  so. 

41.  Do  I  rightly  understasad  that  these  general  si^gestiQiis  with  reg^ard 
to  the- composition-  of  thss  body:  are  not  intended  to  ajpcdy  to  tfao  permanent 
controlling  aathoriiy  P-^-I  tibaidc  that  they  may  do  so,  but  withoist  the  limi- 
tatiou'that  I  hare  reeommended  as  to  the  members,  namely,  to  take  011I7 
some  representatives  of  ^e  county  oouncils  on  the  one  nide,  and  some 
nominees  of  a  responsible  Miuister  on  the  other  side.  I  make  tibiat 
with  special  reference  to  the  first  start.  I  think  that  the  body  so  con- 
stituted may  afterwards  be  modified  with  advantage  for  purposes  of 
administration  and  control. 

42.  Would  you  indicate  what  other  element  yon  would  like  to  see  on 
the  body  afterwards  P — I  should  like  to  see  more  speoiaUy  renreseutadiives 
of  tho  university  institutions  within  the  district.  I  also  attack importanoe 
to  there  being  representatives  of  those  who  are  authorities  on.  Secondary^ 
Education,  ae  such;  but  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  finding  such 
representative  members  for  the  purpose  of  first  organisation.  A 
particular  schoolmaster,  of  course,  bias  particular  interests,  and  moreover 
ne  is  a  very  much  tied  man.  He  has  engagements  which,  except  during 
his  holidays;  pooupv  )iim  very  thoroughly.  Betired  head  masters,  again, 
are  not  a  body  to  whom  you  can  look  alwagrs  for  the  best  representatives ; 
they  belongk  as  a  rule,  to  a  previous  generation.  In  short,  X  believe  that,, 
so  far  as  the  first  organisation  is  concerned,  it  will  be  better  not  to  ask 
for  representatives  from  th^  authorities  who  are  engaged  in  Secondary 
Education,  but  to  trust  to  nomination.  Afterwards  a  representation  may 
l^e  arranged,  if  desired.  • 

«I5.  Then  you  are  oonfemplating  that  in  tho  .first  instance,  if  we  assume 
that  an  Act  is  passed  for  the  purpose,  it  should  create  a  body  with  tem- 
porary functions,  and  temporary  powers,* and  that  theriaafter  a  permanent 
t)ody,  but  not  necessarily  creatcJi  upon  the  same  lines,  should  be  sub- 
slttuted  ?— That  would  be  oneiray*  or,  better  still,  the  one  body  might 
be  allowed  to  det^op  iiito  the  other  by  a  pl^ooess  of  self  amvndlneut. 
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44.  Theayoa  faid  something  ftbooi  anifeni^  inititiitioBS ;  what  do 
yoa  mian  to  oovw  bj  that  term  F — ^All  the  oniTerBtty  institatioiM  of  the 
oountry,  indading  muvenity  oolleges,  which  are  gradnallj  oorerinff  the 
oonntry  more  or  lees  with  centres  of  higher  ednoation.  A  thing  ttiat  I 
ahonld  look  forward  to  would  be  that  each  one  of  these  educational 
proTlnoes,  if  thejr  could  be  formed,  should  sooner  or  later  hare  a  uaiTersity 
of  its  own,  that  is  to  say*  a  graduating  body  in  its  midst.  That  would 
only  be  if  they  were  large  areas.  If  the  areas  were  made  small  for  admi- 
nistratire  reasons,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  contemplate  a  uniTersity 
institution  in  each  one. 

45.  But  you  would  not  contemplate  a  degree«graating  institution  in  such 
an  area  as  yon  indicated,  Cumtierland,  Westmoreland,  and  Fumess  P— No. 

46.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  there  any  objection  to  having  the  body 
in  the  first  instance  ad  hoc  just  as  well  as  afterwards  P  Have  you  really 
any  strong  objections  to  take  it  the  other  way  about,  that  is  to  say, 
haying  the  initiatiTe  body,  so  to  speak,  and  the  permanent  body  one  and 
the  same  P  Would  it  not  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  P  Apropoe  of  that,  may 
I  ask  one  question  upon  apoint,  as  to  which  I  made  a  note  as  you  went 
along.  Was  it  founa  in  Wales,  for  instance,  that  these  people,  who  were 
purely  county  council  people*  took  up  the  matter  in  the  way  in  which  yon 
expected  they  would,  or  were  you  disappointed  at  all  P  Would  they  not 
have  been  stron^r  if  there  had  been  a  certain  number  of  other  represen- 
tatives P  Happily  there  is  so  much  interest  in  educa^on,  especially 
Secondary  Haucation,  that  there  are  a  great  many  bodies  who  mi^ht 
be  represented.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  might  have  representation 
from  the  first  P  Why  should  there  be  fint  this  temporary  body  and 
afterwards  the  permanent  bodyP — ^It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  iie 
different,  bnt  there  are  some  advantages  in  it.  ifor  the  purposes  of 
organisation  you  want  a  rather  different  sort  of  body  l^om  that  which  is 
best  suited  for  administration  or  oontroL 

47.  Speakiuff  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Minister,  under 
whom,  I  should  have  thought  from  the  first,  it  shonld  be  put,  have  you 
thought  that  under  their  guidance  the  organisation  would  have  been  quite 
as  sale  P — ^You  will  understand  that  I  do  not  lay  stress  npon  their  being 
different^  provided  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility ;  provided 
that  we  do  not  attempt  at  the  first  start,  before  we  have  acquired 
experience  as  to  the  best  elements  to  introdttce,  to  give  a  stereotyped  form 
to  theso  councils. 

48.  (CJiairman.)  There  is  one  point  that  you  have  only  just  touched 
upon  in  passing,  that  is  to  say,  whether  on  these  representative  authorities 
there  shonld  he  any  representatives  of  the  teachers,  ^ud  teachers ;  will 
you  give  us  your  views  on  that  point  P — I  think  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
porpuses  of  administration,  but  not  so  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  fiiwt 
organisation.  The  representation  of  teachers,  qvd  teachers,  leads  to  this 
diSculty,  that  in  the  first  organisation,  planting  schools  where  schools 
ought  to  be,  no  teacher  is  without  special  interests  of  his  own  which,  to  u 
certain  extent,  interfere  with  his  acting  in  a  representative  capacity  for 
the  county  or  district. 

49.  Then  that  would  be  one  of  the  points  which  would  lead  you  to 
consider  that  the  body  first  created  and  liie  body  ultimately  to  rule  shonld 
not  be  necessarily  the  same  P — Quite  so.  I  would  say,  not  necessarily, 
and  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  not  be  the  same. 

50.  Wonld  you  retain  in  the  permanent  body  any  nominees  of  the 
central  authority  in  London  P — No ;  that  is  another  change  that  I  would 
make  when  the  organising  body  became  the  administrative  bod^.  In 
that  case^  in  place  of  the  fii'St  nominees  by  the  Lord  President  or  Minister 
in  charge,  I  would  substitute  members  co-opted  absolutely  by  the  body 
itself. 

III.  (Mr.  Mohhouee,)  What  is  the  position  of  affairs  in  Wales  when  the 
organisation  stage  is  over ;  docs  tbo  joint  education  committee  ocntinue 
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to  exist,  or  ia  it  funeiua  o0cio  f — ^When  %  B<dienie  which  oonfltitales  the 
comity  oigSDis«tkm—tiie  couitf  scheme — ^becomes  law,  the  joint  edueao 
tion  oomntittee  still  oontiiiiies  to  exist  m  long  ss  the  Act  is  in  operation, 
and  the  Act  will  expire  when  it  is  left  out  of  the  Expiring  Laws 
Gontinnance  Act,  the  original  three  jears  haTing  already  expired. 

52.  What  are  the  fimctioiis  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  when 
the  organisation  scheme  is  once  passed? — To  initiate  schemes  for 
endowments  which  may  not  hare  been  incladed  in  the  county  scheme. 

58.  Bnt  not  to  control  and  administer  schools  when  they  are  at  work  P— 
In  no  respect. 

54.  Then  they  are  essentially  a  temporary  body  P-— Tes.  Supposing  it 
were  thooght  desirable  this  year  to  terminate  the  action  of  the  Wdsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  those  committees  would  pass  out  of 
eiistence. 

55.  And  the  jpermanent  bodies  are  the  countr  goTerning  bodies  P — ^The 
permanent  bodies  are  tiie  county  gOTeraing  boaies,  the  local  bodies,  one 
for  each  school,  and  the  central  board  which  looks  after  examination  and 
inspection. 

56.  Then  in  future  in  Wales  you  will  have  a  larg^e  central  or  provinctal 
board  for  examinations  and  inspection,  and  you  will  hare  in  each  county 
a  goTeming  body,  of  whom,  I  think,  the  majority  are  appointed  by  the 
county  councils  themselves  P — ^Tes. 

57.  And  under  them  you  will  have  district  boards  also,  I  think,  with  a 
majority  of  representatiye  gorernors,  whose  function  it  is  to  manage 
separate  schools  in  the  district  P — ^Yes. 

« 

58.  Thai  would  be  the  permanent  position  of  affairs  in  Wales? — 
Yes;  and  I  would  obserre  upon  that,  that  I  think  it  is  an  excess  of 
machinery.  I  do  not  myself  see  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  county 
^yerning  body  and  also  a  local  body  to  ffOTem  the  schools.  If  one  of 
tiiese  wheels  in  the  machine  could  hare  been  dispensed  with,  I  should 
have  been  better  satisfied. 

59.  The  central  board  was  a  subsequent  growth,  was  it  not ;  it  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Act  P — It  was  not  in  terms  contemplated  in  the  Act, 
although  it  was  cetrtainly  not  excluded.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  county 
body  is  the  one  which  could  best  have  been  spu^ ;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  certain  functions  which  the  county  governing  body  will  perform 
with  advantage.  They  might  be  performed  by  the  provincial  board,  but 
not  so  well.  Those  are,  the  administration  of  the  scholarahip  funds,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  to  be  administered  apart  from  the  particular  schools ; 
the  division  of  funds  between  the  sepaiato  districts ;  and  others. 

60.  But  of  conrse  in  one  point  of  view  the  county  body  can  least  be 
dispensed  with,  because  the  foundation  of  all  this  system  is  the  rating 
powersy  and  the  contribution  from  the  local  taxation  funds,  which  are 
county  funds  ? — The  county  council  may  of  course  divide  ^the  educational 
Ainds  between  the  districts,  but  when  they  are  divided  between  the 
districts,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  county  body  to  govern  schools. 

61.  Is  the  rating  made  permanent  by  your  scheme  P— It  is. 

62.  Then  no  annual  rates  have  to  be  levied  P — The  rating,  I  take  it,  is 
now  law  in  Wales. 

63.  Permanent  law  P — The  vote  of  the  county  council  makes  it  a  perma- 
nent matter ;  and  similarly  as  resards  the  grants  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Acty — they  have  been,  once  for  dl,  made  an  educational  endowment. 

64.  (Ikan  of  Manche$ter.)  Then  the  provincial  board,  as  I  understand 
it,  won  id  be  the  board  that  would  have  the  disposition  of  all  these  rates, 
the  county  board  would  drop  out  and  you  would  nave  a  local  body  govern* 
ing  tho  whole  of  it  ? — ^Not  quite  so.  I  think  that  the  county  council, 
altiiottgh  not  an  educational  governing  body,  might  do  the  dividing  of 
the  money,  and  appoint  a  committee  to  look  after  the  scholanihips. 
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^.  {I^Jshn<H4hb&rt.)  Mntftnotr  tbe  eooirty  council  Uffv  tbe  aito  eMb 
jearf  «-«Ou!taiii]^  th&y  must  levy  tfaarata  eaeh  yeAr;  asidnotL»erelj-80v. 
bqt  tfa^  ooald  diTide  the  mte  hitween  iihe  distarictt,  snd.  hare  fall  control' 
to  ihfti  extent. 

66.  (OkairiTUvn,)  In  What  flenstfi  do  jovt  mean  that  tlto  ratcf' has  becoxne- 
permattettt ;  doyon  mean  that  the  |N>wer  of  the  county  ooanoil  to  diminish- 
the  rate  is  at  aoi  end  P — Yes. 

67.  {Mr,  CoeJ^um.)  Harrng  Once  decided  tonitrodiice  the  rate,  they  may 
nevei*  go  hade  P-^I  belieye  ro. 

68.  (Mr.  Hcbhouse.)  Inasmuch  as  it  was  a  permanent  endowment  which 
nothing  bat  an  Aei  of  Parliament  can  alter  F— Yes. 

69.  (Chairman,)  Oan  they  increase  itP — ^They  have  no  power  to  do  that 
nnder  the  A6t,  smce  they  have  already  voted  the  mazimnm. 

70.  Bat  it  maybe  altered  by  an  amending  scheme  P — ^Yes;  they  may 
amend  so  as  to  diminish  the  amoimt,  bnt  for  that  pnrpoee  iiiey  would 
have  to  convince  the  central  authority  that  the  money  was  wasted. 

71.  Granting  that,  still  it  is  a  possibility  P — Yes. 

72.  (If r.  SMaweA  What  is  the  oompoaition  of  this  central  board,  tbe 
provincial  authority  P-^It  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  county 
counoili,  and  oif  the  county  governing  bodies,  which  a^aiu  are  composed 
in  the  majority  of  representatives  of  the  county  councils,  to  an  extent  of 
nearly  two-thutls.  Then  there  is  ample  representation  given  to  the 
university  institutions  of  Wales,  and  a  somewhat  scanty  representation 
given  to  teachers  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools. 

73.  Are  there  co-optative  members  P — ^I  think  not. 

74.  (Dean  o/  Mancliesier*)  Are  there  no  school  board  re^presentafciveB  ut 
all  P — ^Not  on  the  provincial  board.* 

75.  (lfr«  Hobhmi^e.)  Then  your  ideal,  I  imagiHey  would  be  larj|d 
provincial  •  avtliontiea^  siinilar  to  the  one  for  the  whole  of  Wales,  if  it 
could  be  attained  P — Yes. 

76.  You  were  speaking  of  Bristol  just  now.  I  suppose  you  had  in  your 
mind  the  union,  perha|»,  of  large  counties  like  Somersetshire  and* 
Grloaoestershife  with  iltestol  in  order  to  form  an  educational  province 
with  a  university  P— Yes* 

77.  (Ohairmcm.)  What  do  yon  consider  should  be  the  relation  of  this 
provincial  authority  to  the  county  boroughs  lyin^  within  its  area  P — The 
borouffh  should  be  a  constituent  of  the  provincial  board;  they  should 
send  meir  members,  as  the  counties  send  tneirs,  upon  some  proportionate 
basis. 

78.  Do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  smaller  county  boroughs  and 
such  enormous  ones  as  Manchester  «dd  Liverpool,  for  instance  P— 3  would 
draw  no  distinction,  except  that  in  making  out  the  schedule  of  districts  the- 
circumstances  of  the  loealitT  must  be  the  prevailing  condition.  For 
instance,  Manchester  would  be  the  centre  of  a  district,  whereas  a  small 
county  borough  would  share  probably  with  other  county  boroughs  or- 
other  districts  on  more  equal  terms. 

79.  I  should  like  to  have,  your  idea  of  the  kind  of  constitution  whv^h' 
you  would  give.  Let  us  take  Lancashire,  for  example.  You  have  there- 
a  large  number  of  county  boroughs  of  what  may  be  .called  medium  size,, 
and  wso  two  very  large  boroughs  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  Would 
you  constitute  the  county  authority  with  a  different  kind  of  control  bver 
the  ordinary  county  boroughs  and  over  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and 
what  amount  pf  oontrol  in  eaeh  oase  would  yon  bo  disposed  to  give  to  the 
county  authority,  taking,  as  I  understood  you  to  take,  Lancashire  .as 
being  not  only  a  county  but  what  you  call  a  province  P — I  think  it  quite 

■'     *      -       ■  -■—    ...    ^ , 

*  It  sboald  hav«  been  added  that  tlito  boftrd  will,  for  tlM  most  pairt,  act  by  an  exeentive- 
committee. of  ita  own  nemlMrs,  on  w|iioh  tho  vimtj  mtuipil  and  oouatgr  gorernios  bodp 
element  will  be  in  a  bare  majority— 8  of  16.  '  ' 
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possible  tkat  it  mi^ht  b9  found  expedient  to  ditide  b^^ireen  Manchester  ' 
AAd  Liverpool;  ania  to  liiake  eaeh '  of  them  the  'Cfetttk*e  dP  a  prbvince.    If  ' 
they  "were  togefhe^i^  they  Vould  come  in  -tn  ^  ptopOTtiojnAfte  ^i^ryi-th  the 
other  boroaghs.    The  SoA  of  control  fthich  I  ironld  giVe  OTet  the'^hoold  ■ 
that  would  be  fonadad  in  the  diAtriot»  and  the  aorti  of.poiKttr  which 
W4>9ld  be  given  to  tliejcommittt^o  to  sa^  what  dohiools  weva  neeessaxif  in  the 
district,  would  not/ 1  think,  work  iuvtdiougly ;  it  woqI4  not  work  ao  as  to 
place  one  part  of  the  district  too  much  under  the  power  of  another  pari. 
There  would  be  distinct  work  which  would  have  to  be  don3  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  j  in  the  first  place,  to  cover  the  ground  with 
schools,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  see  that  the  schools  were  emcient ;  but 
each  school,  again,  should  have  its  own  governing  body,  as  at  present. 

89.  {Sir  John  JSihherL)  What  did  you  mean  when  you  spoke  of  making 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  the  centre  of  a  provincot  Did  you  mean  to 
take  in  a  oertain  proportion  of  the  district  outside  the  two  cities  so  as 
to  make  up  the  province,  or  did  vou  mean  that  Manchester  or  Liverpool 
would  become  a  province  in  itself? — ^I  would  take  in  all  tfie  intermediate  , 
district  in  such  a  case. 

81.  Do  you  not  thiflk  ^t  that  wonld  lead  to  verv  strong  opposition 
andv feeling' on  the  pttrt  of  ti^e  oiitftide  distaicts  whi<dk  had  been  svwlowed 
up  by  tAie .  town  P — I  should  protest  hx  the  stroagwt'  terms  agaihgt  the 
notion  that  thki  would  amoaat  to  their  being  swaUowed  op  by  the  town. 
I  am  no  judge  Of  what  local  feeling  might  be  aroused  on  the  one  side  op  . 
the  other  i^poti  the  matter ;  I  am.  merely  treating,  it  ficom  the  point  of  • 
view  of  what  -.  X-  think  would  be  the-  best  orguusaftioiL  for  edudational 
puTpoaes.  1 

82.  Would  you  not  have- great  difficulties,  connected  i^ith  rating-* 
and  Anwaee,  in  addiag  diatraots  of  tiwt  kind;  whereas  if  you  treat 
the  oity  as  a  otty — like  Manchester  cm  LiFerpool— all  ihoee  diffionlties 
diaa|Mpear  at  onoe  9 — ^Than  tiM  question  arises  how  far  you  are  to  oarry 
that  r  Is  every  city  down  to  ;the  amaUer  oounty  .borougfaB  to  be  alhmed 
to  treat  itself  as  an  indsfMNident  county  area  P  If  ao,  you  aro  involved 
in  this  difiEu3iilt[r ;:  that*  these  centres  of  populations  must  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  facilities  for  education  for  a  considerable  area  round 
them,  and  by  cutting  them  off  for  the  purposes  of  organisation  fronk 
the  area  of  supply^  you  are  not  making  the  best  organisation  for  educa- 
tional purposes  that  you  can  make.  The  circumstances  may  be  different 
so  far  as  tne  interests  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  concerned,  because 
the  suburbs  there,  I  suppose,  are  included  in  the  borongh,  and  extend  a 
considerable  distanoe  from  the  schools.  ' 

83.  My  question  had  reference  merely  to  places  like  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  not  to  the  smaller  county  boroughs;  Ididnotmesju  my  question 
to  refer  to  theuu  I  fU'esume  that  they  would  be  joined  with  the  oounly  P«*- 
I  think  I  should  prefer  that  my  answers  should  be  ti^en,  not  as  an  attempt 
to  lay  down  a  logical  basis  to  be  carried  on  in  every  respect  for  every 
county  and  county  borough  .but  as  pointing  to  oertain  general  conclusionB 
that  might  be  worked  out ;  and  these  conclusions  are  that  the  areas,  for 
the  purposes  of'  first  organisation,  should  be  in  general  larger  than  those 
of  a  small  county ;  that  they  should  be  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
should  not  depend  upon  the  existing  divisions  of  counties  and  county 
boroughs,  and  tliat  when  yon  come  to  administration,  the  permanent 
element  in  the  system,  yon  should  pre&erve  a  separ&te  governing  body  for 
each  school,  and  have,  for  the  purposes  of  control,  a  district  authority 
ranging  over  a  considerable  esteo&t  of  country;  and  the  larger  the 
districts  are  the  better  I  should  be  pleased. 

84.  But  with  reference  to  a  remark  you  made,  which  rather  applied 
to  the  question  with  respect  to  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  do,  you  not  think  it  is  likely  that  if  the  district  round 
Bari-ow-in-Furness  or  that  pai-t  of  Lancashire  wore  added  to  Cumberland 
and  WestmoreLmd  there  would  be  very  strong  objection  pn  the  part  .of 
the  people  living  in  that  district  ip  be  separated  from  their  own  eount^. 
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and  lose  the  advantage  and  benefits  of  their  ewn  oonnty  in  order  to  be 
added  to  two  small  oonnties.  Would  not  local  feeling  come  in  verr 
strongly  P— I  am  not  snre  that  I  understand  in  what  respect  you  thine 
tbey  would  lose  on  the  one  hand  or  gain  on  the  other. 

85.  (Cha^irman.)  You  conceive  that  their  own  county  would  allocate  to 
them  a  share  of  its  rates  and  grant,  propcnrtionate  to  Uie  rateable  value 
of  ihe  area  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  7 — Yes,  or  population. 

86.  {Sir  John  Hibberi.)  Presuming  that  that  was  the  case,  would  not 
their  being  attached  to  two  small  counties  be  less  advantageous  to  them 
than  being  attached  to  their  own  larger  county,  which  has  so  much  greater 
advantages  to  give  them  ? — No,  I  conceive  that  they  would  not  be  iu  any 
respect  disodrantaged  by  it. 

87.  Take  the  case  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  which  are  now  divided 
bv  the  county  council  of  Lancashire,  which  spends  7,0002.  a  year  in  that  way ; 
if  they  were  added  to  two  small  counties  like  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  all  those  exhibitions  and  scholarfthips 
except  such  portions  as  were  allotted  to  them  for  their  own  particular 
district  P — ^But  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  any  greater  benefit  to  20 
scholars  that  they  should  go  to  compete  with  200  for  Si  fund  of  2,0001., 
than  it  is  for  10  scholars  to  go  to  compete  with  100  for  a  tand  of  1,0001.  • 
and  similarly  in  proportion.  By  and  by,  when  I  come  to  deal  with  that 
subject,  I  shall  point  out  that  I  think  the  system  of  having  these  great 
Axmageddons  of  competition,  sending  for  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  making  them  compete  together,  is  a  mistake;  and  that 
scholarship  funds  and  exhibition  funds  should  be  appropriated  as  far  as 
possible  to  institutions,  and,  where  that  is  not  possible,  then  to  groups  of 
institutions  situated  within  reasonable  limits. 

f^S,  (Mr.  SMou$e,)  1  suppose  that  you  would  admit  that  a  great  many 
difficulties  arise  in  a  good  many  parts  of  England  which  would  not  arise 
in  Wales,  owing  to  the  different  counties  in  England  not  being  so  homo- 
geneous in  their  views,  so  alike  in  their  educational  instincts,  and  so 
generally  infused  with  seal  for  education,  as  was  the  case  throughout  all 
Wales  P — I  think  it  would  be  easy  to  over*rate  those  difficulties. 

^9.  There  was  a  remarkable  agreement  between  the  different  Welsh 
counties,  was  there  notf— Yes,  there  was;  iu  that  sense  I  agree;  thero 
was  a  certain  unity  of  feeling  which  led  to  a  deriire  to  agree  upon  points 
of  detail. 

90.  {Sir  Henry  Roseqe,)  Does  not  England  difiTcr  from  Wales  in  another 
respect ;  namely,  that  in  Wales  there  was  a  iahula  ra«a,  and  that  it  is  mnch 
easier  to  arrange  a  matter  where  nothing  exists,  than  it  is  to  re-arrange 
for  schools  and  institutions  which  exist  more  or  less  uiieqnall^  diflTused 
all  over  the  country  P -^There  was  that  element  of  simplicity  in  Wales, 
that  the  endowments  were  so  few  and  far  between  tnat  they  became 
merely  accidental  elements  in  the  schemes ;  whereas,  as  you  suggest,  over 
the  great  part  of  England  the  existence  of  endowments  will  still  be  a 
feature  of  the  first  importance  in  any  organisation  of  education. 

91.  Have  yoa  taken  that  difficulty  into  consideration,  *and  that  diffe- 
rence of  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred,  in.  the  recommenda- 
tion which  you  have  ju8t  been  making  P — ^Ycs  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
in  fact,  which  has  lea  me  to  it.  It  will  be  much  more  easy  to  deal  with 
endowments  in  the  system  which  1  am  recommending  than  if  they  were 
dealt  with  on  the  county  basis. 

92.  For  what  reason  P-^Because  the  system  of  having  a  county  governing 
bodv  is  a  change  in  the  system  under  which  endowments  are  now  dealt 
with.  An  endowment  is  taken  over  by  the  county  governing  body  who 
become  the  governing  body  of  the  endowment,  and  that  has  been  opposed 
even  in  Wales,  and  would  be  very  much  opposed  in  England.  Under 
the  system  which  I  am  recommending,  where  the  government  is  entirely 
local,  and  the  provincial  looy  is  limited  to  what  I  call  control,  that 
is  to  say,  certain  specific  functions  iu  connexion  with  schools,  there  is 
no  such  revolution  from  the  point  of  view  of  endowment. 
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93.  Has  any  proposal  been  made  to  hand  orer  the  ezisiiiiff  endowments 
of  schools  to  the  connty  oonncils  P — Yes,  in  Wales  that  has  been  done. 

94.  But  yea  do  not  propose  that  that  shonld  be  carried  oat  in  England  ? 
— I  see  very  g^at  difiicalties  in  carrying  it  oat  in  England.  I  see  very 
great  difficulties  also  in  leaying  it  alone,  in  not  carry m^  it  oat,  if  the 
couaty  is  adopted  as  the  basis  for  educational  organisation,  becaose  in 
the  distribation  of  coanty  grants  will  be  a  disposition  to  refpftrd  to  some 
extent  the  fact  that  there  are  endowments  wnich  in  some  places  even 
mere  than  supply  what  is  waated. 

95.  (Chairman,)  To«  had  a  case  in  Wales,  I  think,  where  there  was  an 
endowment  of  conaiderable  'value  (I  remember  I  once  yisited  it)  in  a  place 
where  pracfeioally  there  were  no  pupils  ezoepi  such  as  eome  to  lodffe  in  a 
farmer's  house  in  order  to  atiena  the  school  P — ^You  mean  the  s<»ool  at 
Ystrad  Meuriff.  That  is  one  oiroomstenoe,  and  there  are  others  also 
which  haye  lea  to  the  school  being  entirely  omitted  from  the  Oardiganshire 
scheme. 

96.  In  what  way  does  your  scheme,  as  I  understand  it,  namely,  to  lake 
areas  different  from  county  areas—  (the  question  was  referred  to  by  Sir 
John  Hibbert  as  to  adding  Fumess  to  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland) — 
stand  in  a  better  position  with  regard  to  endowments  than  any.  scheme  in 
which  the  county  areas  were  kept  as  they .  are  at  present  P—- If  the  coanty 
areas  are  kept  as  they  are  at  jnresent,  tnere  will  be  yery  great  difficulty 
in  organising  the  smaller  counties  owing  to  the  existence,  among  other 
things,  here  and  there,  of  large  endowments. 


97.  (Mr.  JGTcMoMSs.)  You  wish  to  diyert  these  endowmoate  in  some 
cases  oyer  a  still  wider  area  than  was  done  in  Wales  P-*No,  I  haya  said 
nothing  at  present  about  the  diverting,  or  as  I  prefer  to  say,  enlarging, 
the  benefits  of  endowments ;  beoause  I  believe  that  the  endowments  will 
benefit  all  those  who  oome  to  school,  and  it  is  not  neoessary  to  go  into  a 
question  of  that  kind  at  this  stage.  But  that  the  sohool  shouKl  belong, 
as  a  matter  of  organisation,  to  the  distriot  which  it  serves,  is  necessacy 
to  its  prosperity.  How  are  you  to  do  that,  if  you  introduce  the  county 
limitation,  which  never  has  been  imposed  yet  upon  the  endowed  school, 
and  so  cut  it  off  from  a  part  of  its  connexion  P 

98.  Wlw  cannot  you  leave  an  endowed*sohool  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  district  body,  even  if  yon  have  a  county  body  over  it  P-*That, 
I  hope,  will  be  done  in  any  case ;  but  then  the  county  l!ody,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  governing  body  st  all,  must  govern  it  to  some  extent. 

99.  But  you  drew  a  distinction  just  now  between  control  and  govern- 
ing ? — ^Yes.  A  provincial  board  can  be  limited  to  control,  as  in  Wales ; 
a  coanty  governing  body  cannot. 

100.  (Dean  qf  Maneihewter.)  The  control  is  over  the  moneys  which  they 
get,  I  presume  P— Control  is  rather  by  way  of  examination  and  inspection. 

101.  Of  different  schools  P— Yes. 

102.  The  different  places  to  which  they  send  their  moneys  P — ^The 
different  places  to  which  the  counties  send  the  moneys. 

103.  May  I  ask  yon  one  final  (|uestiim.  Is  it  your  duty  to  make  the 
unit  of  population  the  consideration  P — ^I  cannot  conceive  any  better  unit 
to  adopt.  In  some  cases  the  rateable  value  in  Wales  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  adopted  for  a  special  nurpose,  by  one  county ;  but  in  general 
the  unit  of  population  was  adoptea  everywhere. 

104.  (Chairman.)  As  regards  Wales,  do  you  think  that  one  ouffht  to 
have  regard,  in  considering  the  results  attained  ftere,  the  way  of  inonoinff 
different  counties  to  unite  and  work  together,  to  the  strength  of  nationu 
feelinff ,  which  binds  Welshmen  together,  to  which  there  is,  perhaps,  there 
at  this  moment  no  parallel  in  any  group  of  counties  in  England  P — 
I  did  not  discover  any  great  difference  of  feelinff  as  between  county  and 
county  in  Wales  from  ^^t  I  should  expect  to  find  in  England. 
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105.  That  which  haa  beeu  suggested  as  &  possible  factor  in  the  matter 
ixiftj*  you  think,  lio  disregarded  in  considering  what  would  happen  in 
England  P — There  was  great  difficulty  in  inducing  two  counties  to  agree 
in  a  joint  scheme,  where  the  natural  centre  of  the  population  was  on  the 
borders. 

106.  (Dean  qf  Manchester,)  Apropos  of  these  provincial  centres,  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  you  have  not  found  tlmt  the  "  verting,"  as  I  prefer  to 
ciftU  it,  of  certain  endowments  raises  such  an  amount  of  local  prejudice 
in  favour  of  things  being  very  much  as  they  are,  that  you  have  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  those  provincial  centres  as  distinct  from  counties 
4Uid  localities?  I  hav«.in.  my.  mind  a  scheme  for 'the  ziMoas  Tmat  at 
Bochdale,  where,  if  tou  lemembeir^  we  deliormiiied  thmt  the  advaalMbgttB 
-of  thai  trust  should  ba  usable  at  any  plaoe  whaAorer*.  And  <^ey  were 
very  unhappy  about  it  until  thay  wore  oonitiBced  otlierwisa.  Tkc^  were 
Tery  angry,  and  said  that  soholanr  would  go  to  the  Manohaster  Gxttmmar 
SoiuHd.  If  there  is  that  loeal  pnjvdioab  would  there  .not  boya/oriion, 
this  strong  objection  to  uniting  round  one  centre  (which  they  might 
not  choose  to  have  as  a  centre)  a  great  many  of  these  adyantages  P — I  do 
not  think  that  parents  living  near  the  borders  of  a  ooikity  hav^  the  least 
hesitation  in  sending  their  children  to  a  school  out  of  the  county.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  county  feeling  comes  home  to  the  parents. '  It  comcb 
home  strongly  to  those  who  look  at  it  from  the  point  or  view  of 'organisa- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  to  members  of  a  county  council ;  but,  when  you 
come  to  the  pu^nts,  whom,  after  all,  we  haye  to  consider  at  this  stage,  I 
do  not  find  that  they  feel  so  strongly  about  it. 

107.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  1  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  provincial  board  ought  to  be  oo-extensiye,  as  it  were^  with  the  oistriot 
^at  yon  would  propose  to  terminate  in  the  nniyersity  P — ^In  nfeany  eaaes 
it  might  be  done,  and  I  see  an  advantage  in  it»  but  the- Right  Heneorabie 
Ohairman  has  already  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  dietriots  thaAI  alluded 
to  would  be  too  smaU  at  any  time  oyer  to  contemplate  the  foundation  of 
a  tinitersity,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  district  ol  OumbMand  and'Wei^ 
morsland  and  Barrow*  in-Pumess. 

108.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  have  subordinate  districts  co-ordinated 
in  the  province.  For  example :  the  north  of  England,  as  a  whole,  divided 
into  two  provinces,  an  eastern  and  a  western,  and  each  co-ordinated,  as  it 
were,  in  what  might  be  regarded  as  a  wcatem  or  Lancashire  uniyensity, 
and  fui  eastern  or  x  orkshire  uniyeniity  P-^The  ol^ject  of  arranging  distriots 
da  for  the  adminirtmtion  of  the  schools,  and  althongh  there  isasnadvantage 
in  associating  each  district  with  a  uniyaamity  institution,  it  nraat  not  be 
carried  too  far.  We  must  not  undertake  additional  complexity  of  arrange- 
ment merely  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  it  to  places  where  we  find  our 
university  institutions.  1  see  some  objection  to  the  system  of  districts 
•and  sub-districts,  if  that  be  the  only  reason  for  instituting  than,  arising 
from  this  complexity. 

109.  I  thought  of  a  gradation  beginning  with  the  local  inditidnal 
school,  co-ordinated  in  the  district  or  council,  and  these  nnitin^  aaaiit  to 
•constitute  a  third  body  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  proyinciaji  body — 
I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion  upon  that  point  P — t  am  rather  anxious 
to  arrive  at  two  bodies  only ;  a  local  l)ody  to  manage  the  school,  and  a 
provincial  authority  to  look  after  the  examination  and  inspection.  I  admit 
that  the  county  councils  will  have  financial  functions  to ''perform  in 
•connexion  with  the  schools,  but  I  do  not  see  that  as  county  councils 
there  is  any  necessity  for  their  exercising  government  or  control  over 
them  in  educational  matters.  That  is  intended  to  be  the  outcome  of  what 
I  have  said  on  the  subject, 

110.  (Mr.  Oochbilm.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  representation  of  thit 
provincial  body  should  be  on  a  financial  basis  or  a  populatiiin  basis  P-^A 
population  basis. 

111.  Not  on  financial  contribution? — 1  think  not ;  at  the  same,  time  I 
do  not  speak  with  authority  on  a  point  of  that  kind.  I  merely  say  ?o 
because  I  notice  that  in  Wales  it  was  universally  accepted. 
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112«  Yon  say  that  a  oooncil  of  five  is  too  few;  has  it  oocoritid  to  you 
^hat  would  be  the  proper  number,  espeoially  witii  regard  to  throwing 
<M>iiiitiee  and  portions  of  coontiea  together  P — For  ^e  pnrpoMs  of  ite  work, 
where  the  work  is  bo  voluminous  and  important  as  this  is,  there  oug^t  to 
be  at  least  11,  and  no  committee  ol  any  kmd  ought  to  be  more  than  25. 

113.  (Dean  of  MancheHerJ)  You  hope.  I  suppose,  that  the  people  who 
have  ohazge  of  the  nioneys  will  see  the  advantage  of  a  population  limit, 
•and  will  give  their  money  according  to  the  number  of  the  people 
iBohided  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  adhere  to  the  county  duBtnct 
for  pnxposes  of  control ;  you  must  introduce  some  modification.  T^ke 
Lincolnshire  with  three  county  councils,  and  Sussex  with  two^  -you 
•could  not  set  up  three  separate  provincial  authorities  to  examine  and 
inspeot  in  laneouiBhire.  Tae  disttict  of  HJellaad  is  emaller  ks  area  tlAn 
Aagleeey,  the  smallest  couiUy  in  Wslea.  Similariy  with  rogterd  to 
the  county  boroughs.  Having  once  diverged  from  the  universal*  connty 
basis,  I  think  there  is  a  gresit  deal  to  be  said  for  working  oat  k  tiboh>us^v 
edioient  educational  system,  and  regarding  only  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  it  were  properly  arranged  and 
explained,'tliere  would  be  no  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  county  councils 
>of  stkch  a  system. 

Adjourned  to  to^uorrow  at  11  o'olioak*    •      .  . 
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Tm  Bioht  How.  JAMES  BBYOB,  M.P.,  ra  tke  Cnira. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.OJB.,  M.P. 
Sir  HEnT  fi.  Bosooc,  M.P. 
The  Yery  Bev.  Thb  Dean  of  Makcheszes^  D.D. 
The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faibbaien,  D.D.t 

Mr.  BlCHABD  C.  JSBB,  M.P. 
Mr.  BiCHAXD  WOBMSLL^  D.Sc 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhousb,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E*  Saoleb.  .  . 

Mr.  H.  Llewbllyn  SiascH« 

Mr.   GeOBGE  J.   COCKBUBK. 

Mr.  Jambs  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Fbsdebick  CAtciiDtSH. 

Mrs.  Bbtaut,  D.So. 

Mrs.  HEimY  SlDGWlGK. 

The  Hon.  Willum  N.  Brttce,  Secretary. 
Sir  Oeobos  Youko,  Bart.,  re-called  and  further  examined. 

114  (Ifr.  Badler.)  May  I  ask  whether  in  planning;  out  areas  for  the 
provincial  authorities,  which  you  described  yesterday,  you  would  haVi^ 
■pecial  regard  to  railway  oomnmnioationF— Yes,  decidedly;  that  is  a 
most  important  matter,  beeause  a  conrenient  arrangement  of  the  districts 
in  respect  of  railways  operates,  of  coarse,  to  enable  a  lar^e  number  of  boy^ 
to  come  to  school  as  day  scholars,  who  could  otftierwise  only  'come  'aii 
boarders.    That  is  an  economy  and  also  tends  to  good  administration! 
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115.  That  would  have  special  reference  to  such  a  place  as  Beadini^,  for 
example,  which  joa  mentioned  yesterday,  which  is  a  railway  centre  for 
Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire  P — ^Tes,  bnt  it  wonld  not  have  special  reference 
to  the  point  for  which  I  mentioned  Readm^  yesterday,  because  there  is 
no  railway  at  Reading  that  crosses  the  rirer  into  Oxfordshire. 

116.  I  think  yon  said  that  the  ideal  number  of  persons  to  sit  on  such  a 
provincial  board  would  be  from  11  to  25  P — I  think  so. 

117.  Supposing^  that  half  of  those,  were  nominated  by  the  co-operating 
county  autnorities,  you  would  propose  that  the  minority  should  be 
nominated  or  appointed  by  some  other  persons  or  bodies? — Yes,  the 
minority. 

118.  Among  them  I  think  you  mentioned  the  school  boards  f — ^I  am  not 
sure  that  I  mentioned  the  school  boards,  except  possibly  as  having  been 
suggested.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  of  importance  to  represent  the 
sohw>l  boards,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  tnat  I  offer  no  objection ;  1 
pronounce  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

119.  Assumixu;  that  is  was  thought  desirable,  have  you  ihoaght  out  any 
plan  by  which  the  school  boards  within  the  delimitatod  area  might  aoree 
togetlier  to  appoint  representatives  P — Certainly ;  yon  will  find  such  ^ns 
not  merely  thought  out,  but  enacted,  in  our  Welsh  schemes,  widi  all  the 
necessary  detail ;  and  also  I  may  add,  which  I  think  of  more  importance, 
for  the  representation  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

120.  Referring  to  that  answer,  would  jou  wish  that  teachers  of  all 
ranks  should  be  represented  on  vour  provincial  authority  ? — I  would.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  me  escpiaiQ,  of  the  proviocial  authoritjr  for  the 
purposes  or  ndministraiaon  and!^ control ;  of  the  permanent  authority.  For 
the  constitution  of  the  body  charged  with  the  nrst  organisation,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  all  tlieae  elective  arrangements  should  be 
made ;  but  there  again  I  offer  no  objection  if  it  be  found  expedient  to 
place  all  this  in  the  Act  at  first  startmg;  only  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is 
one  of  those  mattors  which  can  best  be  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
organising  committees ;  and  that  they  themselves  can  best  re-constitute 
themselves  for  the  permanent  work. 

121.  Then  assuming  an  elective  process,  from  what  constituency  would 
the  teachers  be  elected.  Does  that  involve  a  register  P — Not  necessarily ; 
although  a  register  is,  for  other  reasons,  desirable. 

122.  And  might  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  which  yon  have 
indicated  P — It  might. 

128.  And  would  you  have  the  registration  comprehensive,  and  not 
confined  to  one  rank,  or  exoloding  any  rank  of  teachers  P — I  think  it 
better  to  say,  with  regard  to  qnesticms  upon  a  register,  that  I  do  not 
consider  myself  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  althoujo^h  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  it ;  and  therefore  I  prefer  not  to  give  evidence  on  that  point, 
upon  which  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  have  better  witnesses. 

124.  Then  on  theprovincial  authority,  would  you  regard  it  important 
to  have  women  P — ^There  is  no  objection  that  I  can  see  to  having  women 
present  on  the  authority. 

125.  Under  the  Welsh  Commissioners'  scheme  I  think  ihst  the  presence 
of  Assistant  Commissioners  from  the  Charity  Commission  has  been  found 
to  be  of  importance;  wonld  you  suggest  something  of  that  sort  for 
England  too  r— Yes,  I  am  coming  to  tlubt  point  by  and  oy. 

126.  (Mr,  Tomll.)  Are  you  supposing  that  the  proposed  board  for  each 
educational  province  is  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education  alone,  or  to 
deal  with  Elementary  Education  also  P—- That  rather  takes  me  out  of  my 
province.  My  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  upon  that  question  is, 
that  the  second  alternative  appears  to  me  to  involve  a  modification  in 
essential  respects,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  the  present  system  sif  school 
boards. 
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127.  Miffht  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  provinoial  authority,  whether 
fbr  secoDSary  edncatioii,  or  edncatioa  generally,  might  co-ordinate  and 
saperWse  tlie  work  of  ezistinff  local  agencies  for  the  work  of  pablio 
elementary  education  within  the  prorinee? — I  am  reluctant  to  answer 
tfiftt  question  off  hand,  because  wnen  one  comes  to  a  proposal  for  co* 
ordiftation,  I  am  aware  that  it  inTolres  a  good  deal  of  complicated 
machinery,  and  my  present  object  is  to  minimise  machinery.  The  danger 
in  work  of  the  kind  that  the  Oommission  is  engaged  in  is  in  setting  up 
too  rnneh  maohinery.    I  do  not  see  my  way  as  to  that. 

,  128.  Bnt  you  see  no  strong  objection  to  that  in  prii&ciple,  at  any  rate  P 
— ^I  should  prefer  to  abide  by  my  previous  answer.  , 

129.  Why  are  ministerial  nominees  considered  by  you  belter  for  the 

Irarpose  than  representatives  from  the  proyincial  authorities  made  by  the 
ocal  educational  public  bodies,  or  by  associations  of  teachers  P — I  think 
lluit  the  election  of  experts,  either  by  constituencies  formed  for  the 
purpose,  or  as  limited  to  a  particalar  class  of  candidates,  is  uncertain  in 
its  operation,  and  does  not  tend  to  secure  the  best  men.  We  have  found 
the  selection  by  the  Lord  President  to  work  well  in  Wales,  and  I  should 
prefer  it  in  England. 

190.  But»  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Wales  now  the  taaohers  are  directly 
i«preaented  by  elected  candidates  from  their  own  body,  i»>e  they  not  P — 
Ton  are  speakmg  of  the  permanent  body ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  temperary 
body  for  nrst  organisation.  I  think  I  nave  already  exphuned  that  repre- 
eentatives  of  the  various  daeses  will  be  necessary  m  the  permanent  body, 
and  that  if  the  suggestion  is  adopted  of  havinff  one  body  for  the  two 
kinds  of  work,  it  must  be  adopted  with  the  conditicm  either  tliat  repre« 
sentation  must  be  from  the  first  introduced  into  the  organising  oomfTii  Ac  e, 
or  (which  I  should  prefer)  that  the  organising  committee,  amongst  its 
duties,  should  have  that  of  developing  itseu  into  a  more  perfectly 
representative  body. 

131.  Then  your  suggestion  for  ministerial  nominees  refers  distinctly 
and  only  to  the  temporary  organising  body  P — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I  have 
already  said  that  for  ministerial  nominees  I  would  substitute  oo-optatiVes 
in  the  permanent  body. 

132.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  1  think  you  wish  now  to  speak  with  respect  to 
the  central  a^ncy  that  will  be  necessary.  Will  yon  state  your  views 
upon  that  point  to  the  Commission  P— •Upon  this  head  I  should  wish  to 
refer  to  the  experienoe  which  we  have  gamed  in  Wales.  There  the  joint 
education  committees  took  the  formal  initiative  in  proposals  for  schemes. 
They  had  the  power  of  drafting  the  schemes  themselves,  but  in  no  oase 
did  they  avail  themselves  of  that  £over ;  they  preferred  to  send  proposals^ 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  Charity  Conunissioners  had  power 
to  amend  these  proposals  in  drafting  the  schemes.  In  oase  their  amend- 
ments were  not  accepted  by  the  committee,  the  schemes  of  beth  were 
submitted  together  to  the  Minister.  And  this  plan,  I  widi  to  say,  appears 
to  me  to  have  worked  very  well ;  it  raised  in  the  most  definite  form  all 
the  few  points  upon  which  agreement  could  not  be  obtained,  and  it 
ensured  agreement  upon  a  number  of  points  where  prooeeding  in  a 
different  manner  woula  very  likely  have  caused  unnecessary  discrepancies. 
But  its  success  was  very  largely  due  to  the  provision  that  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  from  the  Charity  CommisBion  should  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  joint  education  committee. 

1S8.  Was  it  the  case  that  an  Assistant  Commissioner  was  generally 
present P — Yes,  at  all  important  meetings;  at  all  meetings  where  real 
work  was  done  towards  the  framing^  of  the  proi)oealB.  And  I  should  like 
to  be  allowed  to  say  in  this  connexion  that  I  trust  that  in  any  future 
arrangement  which  may  be  made,  the  qualifications  of  the  existmg  staff 
of  Assistant  Comnftissioners  at  the  Charity  Commission  for  this  work  will 
not  be  overlooked.  They  are  able  men,  possessed  of  larg^  experience  of 
the  localities  which  they  have  visited,  and  also  of  the  law  and  of  educa- 
tional questions ;  and  I  consider  that  the  service  that  they  might  do  in 
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assisting  the  local  committees  can  hardly  be  oTer-ratecL  This,  olcqtirset. 
#ould  involve,  if  they  are  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  o£  all  the  oom^*- 
mittees,' that  the  number  of  committees  should  be  kept  dowm  a^farass 

gr^skible.    It  wonld  clearly  be  impossible  for  a  small  staff  of  Aasistanir 
omm}ssioners  to  attend  the  n>eetingB  at  the  same  time  of  upwards  9^ 
hundred  committees. 

134.  Would  not  that  necessity  whioh  yon  have  just  stated  lead  to  the- 
necessitv  for  appointing  additional  Assistant  Commissioners  also  f-^No 
doubt,  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  attend  at 
so  many  meetings  as  I  indicated,  the  existing  staff  would  not  be  strong 
enough,'  but  I  may  point  out  that  the  appointment  of  new  A.<si8tialit 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  th6  appointment  of  ex- 
perienoed  men,  smd  tliftt  new  men  would  hmre-ta  acqniye  their  eotperimiee, 
}vmt  as  the  local  committees  would.  ^  1     u 

'  135.  Do  you  look  upon  l^e  usefulness  of  the  Assistant  Commidsipners! 
HA  that  of  a  person  to  direct,  or  merely  to  assist  ? — To  advise.  Aqvice  ini* 
Uaattors  of  detail  often  comes  very  near  to  the  same  thing*. in  effect  as* 
direction  f  because  when  one  person  has  been  over  the  ground  before,  and 
the  dthers  have  not,  thtey  are  willing  to  defer  to  the  man  of  Ihe  greatest 
experience  amongst  them.  But  tne  importance  of  the  arrangement  is- 
ttot  BO  astfacMeity  is  vested  in  the  Assistant  CommissioDer ;  all  ihat  he- 
saytotsomestneroly 'ia  the  character  of  advice,  and  in^that  chsrrxste**  it^ 
is  tnotro  '•ooeptable*  aaxdr  pvodnoes  a  better  reaoltiin  the  end. 

-  T.9SI  (Dhan  of  MdncKastet.)  I  suppose  the  Assistant  Commls^ionet^  hiVe 
already  visited  all  these  places  P — \eB ;  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are 
ottr  travelling  members. 

'  137.  {Sir  John  Rihlert)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  any  friction  has 
ixf  any  case  arisen  between  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  the  com- 
mittees P — ^T  think  I  can  answer  with  confidence  that  such  friction  was 
practically  nda-exlstent.  When  you  speak  of  the  Assistant  Commissionersi^ 
as  you  are  aware,  Wales  being  within  the  powers  of  a  single  person,  there 
wilr,  in  fact, -only  one  Assistant  Commissioner  employed. 

"138.  Therefore,  from  what  you  have  stated  with  respect  to  a  central* 
agency  in  Wales,  I  presume  it  is  your  opinion  that  a  central  agency  for 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  would  be  required  ? — I  think  we  must  contemplate' 
a  central  agency,  most  certainly  in  respect  of  the  first  organisation,  and- 
I"«hould'prel^r  to  deal  with  the  two  questions  Beparately,  as  to  first 
arganisation,  and  subsequent  administratiim.    With  regard  to  this  first 
question,  that  of  first  organisation,  the  reason  is,  that  without  a  central' 
agency  yon  would:  have  disorganisation  in  some  respects  rather  tfaan^; 
organisation.    For  instance,  boarding  schools  are  instatutions  that  haVQ 
no  absohHte  k>oal  limits  to  their  work.    The  question  of  interference  with* 
tke  /'  open  market "  for  teaching,  and  the  problem  of  private  school^,  must^ 
sure^  be.  dealt  with  upon  some  general  principle  ;  and,  finally,  questiohi^i' 
deeding  with  endonprments,  that  is,  all  existing  institutioiis  which  may  be 
said.4;o  I  have  a.  traditional  value,  and  which  are  not  the  prolperty  exdit- 
sively.  of  a  single  veneration,  bat  also  of  tfaofie  who  are  to  coztre  after' 
them,  seem  to  call  for  supervision  of  no  less  authoritative  a  character  than 
that  which  represents  the  whole  nation. 

139.  To  go  iiito  detail,  what  kind  of  supervision  do  you  suggest,  for  in* 
stance,  'vHtn  respect  to  the  boarding  schools  P — Appealing  to  the  experiencQ  , 
v^hich  we  have  gained  in  Wales,  I  would  say  that  in  general  the  ])vopogals 
of  the  local  bodies  for  founding  new  schools  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a 
cevitral  agency,  upon  which  the  Government  of  the  day  is  rejn'^sented. 
For  instance  where  it  might  be  desired  to  set  up  boarding  schdohn  too 
near  together,  there  an  objection  would  be  raised ;  or  where  it  might  be" 
desired  not  to  arrange  the  fees  as  between  tuition  and  boarding  upon  an 
approved  scale,  there  an  objection  might  be  raised;  discussion    would-' 
en^ue,  and  if  absolute  agreement  could  not  be  arrived  at,  it  might  be 
neaessary  in  some  instances  (though  I  hope  they  would  be  very  few)  for  a 
di^erent  line; to  be  taken  in  such  respects  from  that  which  the  local  body, 
proposed. 
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140.  Bo  Tou  go  so  fftr  ag  to  say  thttt  no  person  sfaoald  be  alloired  to 
establish  a  boardiug  school,  or  that  no  persons  should  be  idlowed  jointly 
to  establish  a  boarding  school,  withont  the  permission  of  the  central 
authoril^F-^Oertainlf  not;  that  no  prirate  peraons  shonld  be  allowed  to 
establish  a  boarding  sobool  without  the  permission  of  l^he  central  authority. 

141.  I  mean  no  combination  of  private  persons  P — ^I  am  speaking  simply 
of  public  schools  to  be  aided  from  public  funds. 

142.  (Lady  Frederick  CaveudUk,}  How  wonldthe  others  haye  any  chance 
of  getting  on  at  all  ? — That  i»  a  very  important  and  large  question,  which 
I  propose,  if  permitted,  to  treat  at  some  length  at  a  later  part  of  my 
exammation. 

143.  {3W  John  Hibbm-i.)  What  other  reason  is  there  why  in  your  opinion 
a  iMQtra)  agenoy  is  required  ? — In  the  next  place,  questions  or  educational 
organdaation  are  of  such  importance,  and  so  much  interest  is- taken  in 
them,  that  I  eannot  doubt  that  Parliament  will  exercise  rery  considerable 
watofaftilness  Kner  what  is  done ;  and  I  do  not  se^  how,  under  the 
atrangementsof  onr  constitutional  Gk>Ternment,  the  action  of  Parliament 
and  the  action  of  th^  looi^  body  ar^  to  be  ^properly  harmonised  without 
the  intervention  of  a  responsible  Minister,  and  ad  bffiice  in  London.  For 
theat  veasofi  alfeo,  I  take  itShat  a  central  agency  will  be  necessary.  ' 

144.  (iS^tr  Henry  Boscoe.)  When  you  speak  of  an  office,  do  yon  include  a 
council  P — ^Not  necessarily. 

'  145.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  it  is  advisable  to  have 
an  educational  council  to  assist  the  Minister  in  those  matters,  such  as  the 
Indian  Council  P — I  have ;  but  I  have  no  veiy  strong  opinion  upon  the 
fltibject.  I  see  the  necessity  for  a  resjwnsible  Minister,  and  an  office  with 
permanent  officials  ;  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  further  point  that  is  put  to 
me. 

146.  {Sir  John  Sihhert.)  But  would  not  your  suggestions  lead  to  the 
necessity  of  having  something  like  a  hard  and  fast  code  of  rules  and 
regulations,  something  like  tho  code  which  affects  the  present  olementary 
educational  system? — That  is  a  danger  which  will  have  to  be  guarded 
agaitist  •  btft  I  think  it  might  be  guarded  against. 

147.  (Beirn  of  Manche$ier.)  Would  &ot  that  oome  in  in  the  administnb- 
tionP — ^xes.  . 

•  146.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Is  not  the  constitution  of  this  central  agency  as  a 
constitutive  agency  rather  than  an  administrative  agency  a  question  of 
gome  consequence  r—IJpon  that  I  would  only  say  that  thepresent  agency, 
which  is  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission,  of  which  I  am 
at  present  a  member,  is  there,  and,  as  in  Wales,  can  carry  through  the- 
work ;  bat  I  should  prefer  to  see  it  strengthened  for  the  work  in  England. 

149.  What  are  the  several  elements  which  yon  would  bring  in  to  an 
ideal  central  agency.  There  is  here  the  Charity  Commission,  the  visiting 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  the  responsible  Minister  apparently  in'  the 
Welsh  case  P— Yes,  those  three  elements  are  all  of  importance.  The 
change  that  I  wish  to  see  introduced  is  not  either  in  the  abolition  of 
those  three  elements,  or  in  the  addition  necessarily  to  them  of  any  fourth 
element,  but  in  lihe  drawing  closer  of  the.  relations,  more  especially 
between  the  responsible  Minister  and  the  Commissioners  or  Board,  who 
will  hove  the  superintendence  of  the  organisation  of  Seoondarj]  Education, 
and  to  some  extent  tbe  strengthening  of  that  Board  or  Committee,  either 
by  additions  to  their  number,  or  by  giving  them  some  further  power. 

150.  [Sir  John  Hihhert.}  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  think  that  the 
central  agency  should  be  separated  from  the  Charity  Commissioners  P—I 
do.  I  think  that  the  work  would  be  better  dono  if  the  central  agency, 
for  tho  purposes  of  organisation,  were  detached  from  the  Charity  Commis- 
sion. I  am  quite  aware  that  there  were  strong  arguments  for  a  transfer 
of  the  work  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Commisaioners  at  the  time ;  but  I 
think  that  those  arguments  are  not  conclusive.  The  endowments  will  no 
longer  be  the  solo,  or,  even  in  England,  the  principal,  financial  basis  of 
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organiuatioD.    The  information  which  resides  at  the  Charity  GommiBsioix 
can  oertainly,  by  proper  arraDgements,  be  sapplied  to  the  new  agency. 
^nA  -with  regard  to  the  objection,  which  I  hare  heard  nrged  more 
especially,  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  most  coniiune  to  hare  some* 
thing  to  do  with  endowments,  and  that  to  separate  the  agency  for 
deaJing  with  endowments  from  them  would  cause  a  daplication  of  agencies, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  separation 
between  the  work  that  is  done  in  schemes  of  an  educationi^  sort,  from  the 
work  which  more  properly  oomes  within  the  n>here  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ;  and  thftt  oy  a  simple  arxmngement,  lor  which  there  are  preoe- 
dents,  it  wonld  be  possible  to  dissociate  the  work  of  orgamsinff  Secondary 
Sducation  from  those  eleemosynary  associations  which  properly  belong  to  ' 
the  Charity  Commission.     1  believe  that  a  good  deal  or  d^Lfe  is  felt 
in  the  country  that  in  any  central  agency  that  may  be  established  some 
such  change  as  this  ma^  be  effected ;  and  I  think  it  can  be  done.    In  the 
next  place,  there  is  an  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  the  pressure 
that  nas  of  late  been  pub  upon  the  Charity  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  Treasury,  to  give  up  the  extra  members,  and  to  reduce  their  numbers 
to  the  old  arrangement  of  three.   If  that  is  thought  important  for  public 
purposes,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  at  the  Charity 
Commission ;  the  three  existing  permanent  Commissioners  cannot  possibly 
add  to  their  present  labours  the  work  of  superintending  the  organisation 
of  Secondary  Education  in  England. 

151.  Then  do  you  contemplate  that  the  central  agencjjr»  such  as  you 
Baye  suggested,  would  be  aole  to  do  all  the  work  re<^uired  of  it  Doth 
for  England  and  Wales  P— The  present  agency,  which  is  comparatively 
weak,  m»  been  able,  I  trust,  satisfaotorily  to  do  the  work  for  Whales  within 
three  years. 

152.  But  Wales  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  England  P — ^No  doubt 
it  is  so ;  but  in  England  I  may  add,  more  of  the  work  will  be  done  for 
us  in  the  country,  because  there  is  a  larger  area  of  expert  persons  who  ore 
well  cognisant  of  educational  questions,  and  of  their  proper  solutions,  to 
draw  from  in  forming  committees.  But  that  the  work  will  bd  arduous, 
and  will  take  some  time,  there  is  no  question,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
already  said  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  agency  in  London  strengthened 
for  dealing  with  it  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  a  central  agency  doin^  the  work  of  organisation,  but  only 
of  its  supervising,  and  in  very  occasional  instances  onecking,  the  work 
which  will  be  done  in  the  country. 

153.  I  suppose  ^ou  are  quite  aware  that  on  that  question  of  a  central 
agency  there  is  m  the  country  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  de- 
oentraliBation  rather  than  of  centralisations-devolution  in  fact  ? — ^Yes.  The 
latest  instance  of  that  which  has  been  brought  to  my  notice,  was  in  the 
-work  in  Wales ;  where  the  joint  educational  committees  objected  strongly 
to  the  supervision  of  their  schools  being  placed  under  the  Education 
Department,  as  a  highly  centralised  office,  ana  advocated  the  Charity  Com- 
mission on  the  other  hand,  as  an  office  where  the  value  of  decentralisation 
was  understood. 

154.  Of  course  you  would  agree  that  in  any  sugffestions  that  we  had  to 
make  it  would  be  desirable,  as  far  as  possiblq^  to  nul  in  with  the  tendency 
of  public  opinicm,  rather  than  to  go  against,  it  P — Open  these  questions  of 
organisation  it  is  undoubtedly  the  function  of  the  uommission  rather  to 
lead  than  to  follow  publio  opinion ;  but  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  follow  what  is  understood  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion.  I  am  not  able  to  say  of  my  own  experience  that  I  can  detect  any 
such  prevailing  voice  of  public  opinion  in  the  counti^  upon  tiiese  rather 
intricate  questions. 

155.  I  think  it  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  public  opinion  in  Parliament, 
is  it  not  P — Of  that  I  am  hardly  so  good  a  judge  as  yourself. 

156.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  There  is  a  strong  public  feeling  among  the  teachers, 
that  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  which  is  of  a  decentralising 
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oharacter,  is  very  preferable  to  the  oHitrol  of  the  Education  Department, 
which  is  centralising.  I  should  like  to  ask  ]^ou  whether  you  have  beoome 
aware  of  that  fact? — I  have  become  acauamted  with  that  fact  through 
mj  oonnezion  with  the  Teachers'  Gruila,  and  in  the  course  of  constant 
communication  with  teachers. 

157.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendiih.)  When  70U  said  that  the  teachers  were 
strongly  against  centralisation,  in  what  direction  do  jou  mean? — The 
teachers  would  prefer  the  control  of  an  office  formed  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Charity  Commission  to  the  control  of  an  office  formed  upon  the  preheat 
lines  of  the  Education  Department. 

158.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Would  not  the  Charity  Commission,  doing  the  work 
in  some  degree  of  the  Education  Department,  become  a  centralised  body  ? 
— ^Not  if  it  were  properly  coostructed. 

159.  (Mrs,  Bryamt.)  I  would  like  to  elicit  your  opinion  a  little  farther 
on  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Sadler — ^it  is  going  back  a  little — about  the 
representation  of  women  on  these  bodies,  x  on  said,  as  I  understood,  that 
there  would  not  be  any  objection  to  women  being  represented  on  the  local 
organisation  bodies,  nor,  I  presume,  on  any  other  organisation;  but  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  your  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
represented  on  them  ? — I  would  leave  it  entirely  open.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  the  services  of  women  can  be  employed  on  governing  bodies, 
and  both  have  their  advocates.  I  have  not  been  able  to  rorm  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  way.  The  plan  which  is  usually  followed 
is  to  place  a  representation  of  women  upon  all  governing  bodies  where  it 
seems  likely  thAt  their  presence  would  be  useful;  the  other  is,  that  under 
the  goreming  bodies  there  should  be,  in  the  case  of  girls*  schools,  an 
advisiuff  committee  of  ladies — tiMt  has  aometimes  been  Mlopted ;  but  the 
first  is  Siat  whi<^  we  have  usually  preferred. 

160.  That  is  to  say,  leaving  it  open  to  the  organising  committees?— 
Leaving  it  open  to  the  electing  bodies  to  appoint  women  in  all  eases  where 
they  please*  and  in  no  case  to  exclude  them  either  from  the  representative 
or  from  the  nominated  or  co-<^tative  places  on  the  body ;  but  we  have 
not  generally  favoured  placing  restriction  upon  the  choice  of  those  to 
whom  the  choice  is  committed. 

161.  (Mr.  Cockfywtn.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  by  the  central 
agency  you  mean  the  construction  of  a  new  education  office  entirely, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  machinery ;  namely,  the  Lord  President,  the 
Yice-President,  and  the  Council,  aH  existing  to-day  P — What  I  have  looked 
forward  to  is,  the  constitution  of  an  Education  Office  which,  as  distinct 
from  the  present  Education  Deparknent,  should  have  a  Department 
concerning  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  iti  desirable  that  a  centitil  office  should 
concern  itself,  with  Secondary  Education.  I  think  that  there  is  an  advan- 
tage in  bringing  the  two  sorts  of  governmental  work  under  one  roof.  But 
I  am  not  desirous  that  the  two  should  be  conducted  by  the  same  staff,  or 
upon  the  same  lines. 

162.  Then  what  is  commonly  called  oar  present  Minister  of  Educati(Mv, 
the  Yioe-Presidenty  will  have  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Education 
another  Minister  of  Education  P — No,  there  would  be  one  Minister  of 
Education  performing  both  ftinctions ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
two  Ministers.    Perhaps  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Yice- 

.  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  en  Education  does  at  present 
exercise,  so  far  as  any  Minister  exercises,  a  control,  and  a  very  consider- 
able control  toe,  over  the  schemes  which  are  made  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission ;  therefare  there  is  nothing  new  in  what  I  am  proposing,  except 
the  bringing  of  that  Minister  into  closer  contact  with  the  work  that  is 
to  be  dene  K>r  Secondary  Education  by  making  him  the  head  of  the  office 
to  which  the  Board  for  this  purpose  will  belong. 

163.  I  understand  that  the  Minister  to-day  has  the  Whitehall  Depart- 
ment, if  we  ma^  so  call  it,  South  Kensington,  and  the  Charity  Commission 
somewhat  within  his  province? — ^He  can  hardly  >>e  said  to  hnvo  the 
Charity  Commission  within  his  province;   it  is  only  a  sort  of  special 
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rel»tion,  that  when  a  seliAme  has  been  made  and  settled  by  the  Chanter 
Commission,  it  goes  oyer  to  the  Education  Department,  and  is  there 
revised,  and  either  approved  or  disapproved  bj  the  Minister  in  charge. 
That  is  a  ovstem  which  admits  of  improvement,  beoaase  the  >  Minister, 
coming  for  tne  first  time  to  the  consideration  of  a  scheme,  alber  all  oom- 
promisea  have  been  effected,  and  all  questions  disouiised,  is  not  in  a 
favourable  position  either  to  judge  of  details,  or,  if  any  further  ooncea- 
sions  have  to  be  made,  to  judge  how  far  they  should  go.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  last,  perhaps  I  may  say,  12  or  15 
years,  a  sort  of  second  revision  of  schemes  made  by  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners after  the  stage  at  which,  as  I  conceive,  it  would  be  better  they 
should  be  considered  to  have  been  settled.  I  am  not  saying  that  that 
revision  was  not  necessary  under  present  arrangements.  You  cannot  ask 
a  Minister  to  defend  a  scheme  in  Parliament  unless  he  has  apne 
through  it,  and  taken  a  line  which  oonunends  itself  to  him  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  is  within  his  reach.  But  it  would 
be  clearly  advisable  that  the  two  stages  further  of  publication  at  the 
Charity  Cemmissioii,  and  publication  with  subseouent  criticism  and 
compromise  at  the  Education  Office,  should  now  be  uirown  into  one.. 

164.  (Mr.  7waU.)  At  paragraph  72  of  your  proof  (I  refer  to  that  para- 
graph because  the  term  is  defined  there  and  not  before)  you  speak  of  a 
secondary  department  of  the  Education  Office,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  you  mean  by  a  secondary  department  of  the  Education  Office, 
a  department  distinct  entiroly  from  the  existing  departments  of  the 
Education  Office  P — Yes. 

165.  Would  it  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  Committee  of 
Council,  if  any,  different  from  the  .jaresent  Committee  of  Council  on 
Public  Blemen&ry  Education  ?---The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
is  a  name :  it  does  not  really  exist. 

166.  But  it  exists  as  a  name,  and  my  idea  was,  that  probably  it  could 
be  made  to  exist  as  more  than  a  name,  and  have  inclusive  and  compre- 
hensive work  dealing  with  the  whole  field  of  pubHc  education.  Would 
you  see  any  objection  to  thatP — ^I  think  I  must  abide  by  my  previous 
answers,  that  I  do  not  consider  I  have  any  ailments  or  experience 
to  urge  which  would  entitle  me  to  express  a  strong  opinion  either  in 
favour  of  or  against  the  proposal  of  an  educational  oouncit 

167.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Aseiitant  Commissioners  should 
act  as  permanent  advisers  to  the  local  authority,  or  only  during  the 
organising  process  F — The  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  the  eyes  of  the 
central  aauierity.  Their  position  will  not  be  that  of  regular  advisers  to 
the  provincial  anti^orilies,  but  only  where  the  central  authority  intervenes; 
and  in  that  case  they  will  be  the  means  of  communication. 

168.  But  that  will  be  permanent  P — ^And  that  will  continue. 

169.  {Dr,  WormeiU,)  1  ask  to  be  allowed  to  put  one  other  question  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  ihe  provisional  committee.  How  long  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  the  provisional  committee  ceases  altogetli^r  in  Wales  ? — 
The  provisional  committee,  which  we  cell  the  joint  educational  committee, 
has  done  all  its  work  upon  the  general  schemes,  and  00  far  as  the  general 
schemes  for  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  are  concerned,  it  might 
cease  to  exist  this  year*;  but  it  is  likely  that  they  will  wish  to  continue  in 
existence  for  some  time  longer,  in  order  to  make  proposals  for  separate 
educational  endowments  which  they  left  out  of  their  county  schemes  for 
fear  of  complications.  I  cannot  give  any  opinionas  to  how  king  that  work 
Will  take. . 

170.  Then  considering  the  greater  complexity  of  the  problem  in  England, 
you  would  expect  that  those  committees  would  be  required  for  a  longer 
period  here ;  is  that  so  P-^It  most  depend  upon  how  much  work  is  given 
to  each  committee  to  do.  I  should  advocate  an  estimate  being  made, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Welsh  work,  such  that  aa  energetic  committee 
could  get  through  the  work  m  two  or  thi^  years  at  the  outside. 
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171.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  sAlovr  the  profiflioBal 
-committee  to  pass  gradually  into  the  permanent  committee  for  the  control 
of  the  schools,  as  you  described  it,  by  naving  nominees  of  the  Minister  to 
flFtart  wit^,  and  allowing  their  places  to  be  filled  on  the  representatiye 
'pntH^leaS'  vaoamcies -occur  P — ^Not  merely  as  yacancies  occur,  otherwise 
^thad'itf'tllte  plan  Terytnuch  as  I  have  described  it ;  and  also,  I  would  add, 
by  tfO'Opttktivea  to  a  small  extent. 

* 

.'  172.  One  other  question  as  to  the  point  of  the  assistance  rendered 
"by  the  aub-Cammissioners*  You  will  remember,  probably,  that  the 
Schoolfl  Inquiry  Gomxai^Bion  recommended  Official  District  Commissionera, 
the  functions  of  those  Commissioners  would  be  nukher  different  trom.  the 
functions  of  these  sub-Gommissioners  of  the  Ghaiity  Gommiflsion,  as  J 
understand  it.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  duties  that  hare  beenrendenid 
in  Wales  by  the  sub-Gommissioners  could  be  rendered  by  what  are 
described  in  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Gommissiouers  as  Official 
^District  Commissioners  P — The  present  plan  is  very  much  better.  It  is 
far  better  that  the  official  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  oreanisiug  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  vote,  but  an  assessor  to  it.  It  gives  nim  his  right 
position,  and  nrevents  some  difficulties  which  arise  where  a  paid  official 
«it8  at  the  tftUe  on  equal  tenns  with  unpaM  local  representatlTes. 

173.  Bat  would  it  not  bo  true  that  the  appointment  of  the  official  district 
commissioner  with  a  special  knowledge  of  the  district,,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  having  control,  would  tend  towards  deoentralisation  |-r 
Koy  I  do  not  think  so.  I  cannot  see  how  the  permanent  presence  of  f^n 
official  from  the  central  office  should  tend  to  decentralisation. 

174w  If  he  18  chosen  for  his  special  knowledge  of  the  district,  and  he  Is 
a  member  of  tM  district  body  r — The  making  him  a  member  of  the  dis- 
trict body  is  merely  giving  him  the  power  to  vote,  which  is  not  important 
in  thie  connexion.  But,  of  course,  his  position  and  aotion  among  thiem 
entirely  di^nd  upon  the  central  office.  ■      i 

175.;(3fr.  Hobhoua^.)  As  I  understand,  under  the  Welsh  Act  the 
Charity  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  overrule  the  local  authority  in 
forming  schemes,  but  the  local  authority  insisted  on  its  views;  tme 
counter  schemes  went  before  the  Minister  of  Education  P^-Yes,  and  the 
^Minister  decided  between  them. 

\76.  He  decided  as  arbitrator  between  the  local  authority  and  the  othet 
-central  department  P — Not  exactly  as  an  arbitrator,  as  the  responsible 
Minister.  * 

177.  But  vou  think  it  a  ];)referable  plan  to  that  to  give  the  one  oentral 
authority  who  would  deal  with  these  schemes  power  to  over  rule  the  looal 
authority,  if  necessary  P — ^Yes,  it  would  come  to  that.  The  schemes,  would 
in  their  several  stages  be  framed  and  considered  asthev  were  under 
the  Welsh  Act ;  but  the  last  two  stages,  the  stage  of  submission,  and 
the  stage  of  approval  by  the  Education  Minister,  womd  be  thrown  into  one. 
To  the  public  it  would  appear  to  be  exactly  the  same  system;  but,  sini^ 
the  Minister  would,  have  cognisance  of  what  was  being  done  liiroughout, 
there  would  be  greia,ter  speed  and  certainty  in  the  arrival  at  a  decisiqi^ 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  quite  as  much  of  judicial  exercise  of  discretion 
as  at  present. 

178.  With  no  more  friction  between  the  central  and  the  local  authority 
than  was  involved  in  the  Welsh  process  P — I.  think  not,  so  far  as  I  ca^ 
judge.  p 

179.  (8vr  John  Sibbert.)  We  now  come  to  the  next  section  of  yeiir 
evidence — the  administration  of  schools.  What  have  you  to  say  with 
regard  to  that  P — ^Most  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject,  under  the 
head  of  government  of  schools,  has  already  been  said  in  speaking  of  the 
provincial  body  with  reference  to  the  organisation  of  soboois ;  but  I  would 
pointy  in  this  connexion,  to  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  lessen  thf|  ^umlfdr  pf 
bodies  which  in  Wales  deal  with  the  schools,  it  must  be  by  the  omission  pf 
the'  intermediate  "body,  that  is  to  say,  the  county  governing  body.    You 
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cannot  spare  the  proTineial  body  for  the  porpofle  of  control,  uid  yon 
cannot  spore  the  local  governing  body  for  the  purpose  of  goyemment  in 
correspondence  with  the  head  master. 

180.  When  you  say  that  yoa  would  not  place  more  than  one  achobl 
under  the  same  goToming  body,  do  yon  contemplate  that  in  a  town  or 
district  where  there  is  both  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school,  you  would 
object  io  those  two  being  placed  under  the  same  governing  body  P— No, 
I  consider  that  that  is  an  exception ;  and  I  would  add  a  further  exception, 
that  I  see  no  objection,  but  rather  the  contrary,  to  the  same  soTeming 
body,  in  the  same  town,  having  control  both  of  a  distinctly  wnt  gracEe 
school  and  of  a  second  grade  school.  What  I  rather  mean  is,  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  a  number  of  head  masters,  the  servants  of  a  single 
governing  body.  I  think  that  the  relation  between  the  governing  body 
land  the  head  master  ought  to  be  of  a  single  character. 

181.  That  is,  general,  but  with  respect  to  the  exceptions  which  you  have 
just  stated,  it  would  not  apply  P — They  would  be  exceptions,  for  these 
reasons :  that  where  there  is  no  setting  oif  of  one  heaa  master  against 
another,  that  intimate  relation  between  the  head  master  and  the  governing 
body  is  not  interfered  with. 

182.  What  would  you  sugseet  as  the  proper  governing  body  for  a 
locality  P — I  would  recommend  the  policy  which  has  been  aidopted  by  the 
Commissioners,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Uom« 
mission,  of  having  various  elements,  giving  a  majority  to  the  representa- 
tive members  chosen  in  the  locality,  and  adding  an  educational  element 
from  whatever  source  it  can  be  derived ;  and  further,  enabling  them  in  all 
cases  to  add  to  their  number  two  or  three  co-optative  members  from  the 
Ukrge  class  of  individuals  who  are  known  to  be  well  able  to  give  assistance 
in  all  matters  of  thb  kind,  but  who  are  not  likely  to  stand  for  popular 
election. 

183.  (Lady  Frederick  Gavendish.)  Would  you  have  members  from  a 
distance  on  that  governing  body  P — I  would  by  no  means  exclude  them. 

184.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  school  on  to  the  governing  body  of 
which  university  members  were  elected,  and  they  were  neverknown  to 
attend;  does  tliat  accord  with  your  experience P — With  regard  to  the 
university  members  appointed  by  Oxford  and  Cambrid^,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  that  has  to  some  extent  been  the  case.  Two  views  might  have 
beien  taken  by  the  university.  They  might  have  appointed  the  best  man 
connected  with  the  university  in  the  locality  or  someone  remdant  in  the 
university.  They  have  generally  taken  the  second  course,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  that  a  member  has  been  able  to 
attend  the  meetings.  A  remedy,  of  course,  might  easily  be  provided  by 
their  chanaing  their  plan,  and  where  they  found  it  impossible  for  an 
official  of  the  university  to  go  down  and  attend  the  meetings  of  a  distant 
school,  they  might  select  some  graduate  of  the  university,  or  some  one 
whom  they  know  to  be  an  expert  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  complaint  is  made  of  the  nominees  of  what  I  may  call  by  dis- 
tinction the  new  universities,  and  university  colleges  throughont  the 
country.  I  believe  that  they  have  been  a  very  valuable  element  in  the 
governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools. 

185.  (Mr.  JM.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  upon  the  governing  body  o{ 
some  schools  a  member  ceases,  ipso  facto,  to  be  a  member  if  he  does  not 
attend? — He  ceases,  ipsofaeto,  under  all  our  schemes  to  be  a  member  a^ 
the  end  of  two  years  if  he  has  not  attended  any  meeting,  and  then  an 
opportunity  is  open  for  the  election  of  a  new  member. 

186.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  Would  not  the  non-attendance  arise  very  much 
from  the  place  where  the  person  appointed  lived ;  for  instance,  if  a 
uijiversity  representative  lived  at  the  univeraitv  he  probably  would  not 
travel  up  to  London  to  attend  P— Certainly,  lliat  is  beyond  doubt  the 
reason ;  but  I  would  urge  that  because  some,  possibly  too  many  instances, 
of  non-attendance  are  within  the  knowledge  of  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, it  does  not  follow  that  this  plan  of  engaging  university  assistance 
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npou  the  goyeming  bodies  of  BchoolB  should  be  lighUy  abandoned.  It 
is  a  new  thing,  and  ihe  yarioas  resonrces  that  might  be  adopted  to  cnre 
that  evil  of  non-atteildance  hare  not  all  been  tried. 

187.  (Dean  of  Manokeeter)  1  suppose  it  is  the  ex  ojficio  members,  whose 
attendanoe  I  quite  agree  is  yery  bad  as  a  rule,  who  would  not  attend,  sooh 
pdople  as  the  lord  mayor,  or  mayor,  for  instance  P^-~The  polioy  of  the 
Charity  GommisBion  has  been  always  to  favour  the  free  appointment  by  a 
town  council  and  not  the  tm  ofido  appointment  of  the  mayor.  The  mayor 
only  holds  oflBce  for  a  year,  and  dnnng  that  year  is  the  busiest  member  of 
the  connoil.  The  same  olgeotion  also  applies  to  lords  of  the  manor  and 
to  clerical  00  o^ioio  graremors.  In  all  these  cases,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  a  small  school,  where  the  yioar  of  the  parish  is  made  an  ex  ofioio 
goyemor  (a  yery  special  case  it  is  to  be  understood),  we  find  that  the 
attendance  of  ex  oficio  goyernors  is  very  small. 

188.  (8ir  John  HMert.)  You  haye  not  said  anything,  with  respect  to  the 
represeutatiye  governors  whom  you  suggest,  as  to  rejyresentatiyes,  for 
instance,  from  the  school  boards  of  the  various  districts? — ^Upon  the 
local  governing  bodies  of  schools,  the  representation  of  members  of  the 
local  school  boards  is  most  useful. 

189.  (Dean  q(  Manekesier.)  Provided,  I  suppose,  that  such  school  boards 
take  any  cognisance  whatever  of  the  domain  of  Secondaiy  Education  ; 
otherwise  why  should  they  be  represented? — ^The  importance  of  their 
presence  is  that  there  is  the  connexion  between  the  endowed  schools  and 
the  secondary  schools  to  be  considered,  that  is  to  sav,  more  especially  as 
regards  the  scholarships  by  which  boys  are  brought  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  secondary  school.  It  is  most  important  that  members  of 
the  school  boards  should  be  present  upon  the  governing  body  of  the 
secondary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  watch  how  that  system  is 
working,  and  take  care  that  the  benefits  of  that  are  brought  to  ths^ 
attention  of  those  of  whom  they  are  more  specially  in  charge. 

190.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  You  speak  about  the  new  universities.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  London  University,  has  it  not,  to  appoint  local  residents 
as  its  representatives  on  the  governing  bodies  of  schools  ? — I  am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question. 

191.  In  the  case  of  the  representation  of  the  older  universities,  is  there 
not  an  advantage  in  a  representative  being  appointed  who  can  maintain 
the  concexion  of  the  higher  education  of  the  school  with  the  university? — 
It  is  most  useful,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the  representative  of  the 
university  may  advise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  expert,  the  local  body 
as  to  matters  which  they  would  not  otherwise  know ;  but  it  is  also  most 
useful,  in  order  that  the  universities  may  gradually  become  aware  of  the 
very  important  questions  in  connexion  with  Secondary  Education  which 
are  aflected  by  their  action. 

192.  (Mr.  Ooekhum.)  1  suppose  that  you  adhere  without  reservation  to 
the  condition  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  working  majority  of  working 
members  against  co*optative  members  ? — ^Yes. 

193.  (Dr.  Wormett.)  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  you  think  that  the 
advantage  of  the  representative  of  the  school  board  continues  if  the 
board  appoints  a  governor  to  the  school  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
school  board  at  all?-~That  would  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  an  ex- 
ception, and  where  the  school  board  take  such  a  step,  I  have  no  doub^ 
that  it  would  be  justified  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
therefore  I  see  no  objection  to  it ;  it  certainly  should  not  be  excluded. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  contemplate,  and  have  no  objection  to  the  fact,  that 
they  generally  appoint  memoers  of  their  own  body. 

194.  Is  it  the  &ot  that  they  generally  appoint  members  of  their  own 
body?— It  is. 

195.  I  only  know  individually  of  two  cases  in  which  the  London  School 
Board  has  appointed  governors,  and  in  both  cases  the  governors  are  not 
members  of  the  London  Sohool  Board  ?— I  think  I  may  say  that  that  is 
cxceptionaL  -"^jS^sTT/Wv   \ 
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(i.)  PBOTnrciAx  196.  {Ohmrman.)  Dealing  no\r  with  the  subjectof  control,  perhaps  you 
OoHTBOL  o»  -^fiii  g|^y  what  yoTi  hav«  to  say  npon  that  point  in  yonr  own  way  ? — ^The 
Schools.  function  of  a  controlling  body,  as  distinct  from  a  goreming  body,  I  con- 
•oeiye  to  be  principally  involved  in  ihe  inspection  of  Jiohoolfli — to  Bee  thai  the 
SobeineB  are  oamed  oat ;  th&i  the  baildinge  ave  in  ncoper  order  andtwinlthY, 
and  it  is  an  open  qneatioa  how  far  it  shcrald  extend  to  aaeing  that  the  ieaon- 
iog  is  snoh  as  it  ought  to  bo.  In  the  nest  place  comas  the  ezamtnation  of 
the  scholars  ;  and  there  are  other  iunotionSi  which,  under  the  Welsh  Act, 
haTe  been  assigned  to  the  provincial  board-nsnidft  as  the  snioily -of  visiting 
teachersyand  tbe  supply  of  applianoes  for.adncation;  and  I  hepetheoe 
will  be  added,  if  fundsoan  be  loond  for  it,  the  maintenaiice  of  a -training 
college  far  te^iiehers,  or,  perhaps  better*  of  training  institntions  in  connexion 
with  the  university  ooue^pes.  With  regard  to  the  inspection- of -Behoola, 
it  is  here  that  the  principal  difference  must  be  contemplated  between 
secondary  and  elementary  edncation.  It  is  not  ihe  business,  I  conceive, 
of  any  external  authority  to  go  about  to  the  secoudaiy  schools,  and  teach 
them  how  to  teach  their  students.  The  necessity  of  variety »  of  giving 
a  free  hwid  to  an  able  man  iu  charge  of  a  school,  ia  ever  present  to  my 
mind  in  connexion  with  this  question  of  organisation.  I  advocate  a 
provincial  board  mainly  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  whole 
control  being  exercised  in  London. 

197.  (Sir  John  HibheH,)  Devolution,  in  fact,  you  mean  P — To  break,  as 
it  were,  the  effect  of  a  centralising  agency  which  would  be  bound,  as  it 
seems  to  me  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  to  interfere  to  some  extent  in 
the  teaching.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  left  to  the  localities,  and 
since,  if  this  is  done,  it  would  be  necessarv  to  have  some  control  over  the 
localities^  that  control  should  be  exercised,  if  I  may  use  an  old  illnstra- 
iion,  in  the  nature  of  a  visitatorial  power.  I  conceive  that  the  Education 
Office  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  scliools,  so  long  as  they  are  well 
administered,  but  will  be  called  in  from  time  to  time,  when  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  going  wrong. 

198.  (Sir  Henry  MoscoeJ)  How  is  it  to  be  found  out  when  they  are  going 
wrong ;  is  it  to  be  done  bv  inspection,  or  bv  what  meajis  can  the  centw 
authority  obtain  knowledge  of  the  fact  tnat  such  and  such  a  school  is 
going  wrong  P— Wo  have  had  to  work  this  out  in  connexion  with  Wales, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  our  beinff  charged  with  the  inspection,  so 
far  as  inspection  has  to  be  conducted  from  a  central  point,  of  the  new 
schools  there.  We  consider  that  we  shall  be  able  to  fina  out  when  schools 
are  going  wrong,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  returns  that  they  will  make  to 
ns  of  the  expense,  of  the  numbers,  and  of  their  successes ;  in  the  next 
place,  by  the  reports  of  the  examiners  which  will  be  seTit  to  us  ;  and  in 
the  third  place,  oy  the  occasional  circuits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner, — 
not  every  year  by  any  means, — in  order  to  see  that  things  are  in  order, 
and  that  the  schemes  are  observed.  It  will  be^  understood  that  we  have 
powers  at  the  Charity  Commission  to  require  information  npon  all  these 
points. 

199.  (Bean  of  MancTieeter,)  1  suppose  that  you  do  not  mean  exactly  upon 
the  lines  of  what  yqp  call  visitatorial  power,  becanse  a  visitor  usually 
does  not  come  unless  he  is  invoked  ;  but  here  vou  would  have  the  visitor 
visiting, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  visiting  body  visiting  P — ^In  England  hitherto 
we  have  endeavoured  occasionally  to  visit  the  schools  under  schemes  from 
county  to  county.  I  am  not  able  to  answer  exactlv  whether  that  will  be 
found  necessftiy  in  Wales  under  the  new  system,  because  the  work  win 
undoubtedly  be  done  in  Uie  first  place  by  the  inspector  of  the  provincial 
board,  and  it  is  possible  that  no  periodical  visitatioq  will  be  necessarf 
from  London. 

200.  {Sir  John  JENtheri.)  About  the  training  colleges,  do  I  rightly 
imderstaud  you  to  say  that  you  think  that  a  training  college  for  testers 
is  really  a  necessary  part  of  a  system  of  Secondary  Bdaoation? — I  may 
8«ve  tiflie  by  saying  that  I  do  not  think  I  atn  an  anthority  upon  the 
training  of  teadwiB,  and  the  question  whether  it  sbonld  be  done  by  a 
training  ooUege  or  by  arrangements  in  the  university  colleges,  is  one 
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that  I  am  hardly  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon.  I  merely 
mentioned  it  as  one  of  the  points,  which  in  Wales,  have  been  referred  to 
the  provincial  authority,  and  I  think  rightly. 

201.  {Mr.  Edbhauee.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  in  Wales  the 
provincial  boards  the  central  board,  is  goii^  to  have  power  to  send  round 
sjwcial  teachers  to  the  various  schools  P — x  es ;  when  you  say  that  they 
will  have  power  to  send  them,  that  does  not  mean  tliat  they  will  have 
power  to  send  them  in  invitos. 

202.  But  where  they  are  wanted  P — I  have  made  a  mistake.  It  is  the 
county  governing  body  which  will  provide  these  traveUing  teaohevs. 

203.  But  at  any  rate,  iu  any  future  system  (which  as  you  have  pointed 
out  might  be  simplified  from  the  TVelsh  system),  it  would  be  desirable  to 
give  some  local  authority  this  power  of  providing  special  peripatetic 
teachers  for  the  smaller  class  of  schools,  would  it  not  P — I  believe  that 
will  be  most  useful ;  it  is  one  of  the  innovations  which  it  is  most  desirable 
to  establish. 

204.  And  it  would  pi'omQte  oo-operaitcn  between  them  that  could  not 
be  secured  in  anv  otner  way  ? — ^It  will  tend  to  the  better  teachisg  of 
subjects  which  omy  oooupy  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  scholars* 

205.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  control  of  the 
provincial  authority  should  be  limited  to  schools  which  are  supplied,  or 
at  all  events,  receive  financial  aid  from  them,  or  whether  in  any  degree, 
and  if  so,  what,  it  should  extend  to  all  schools  in  the  district  f — ^With 
regard  to  private  schools,  I  conceive  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  invited  to  accept,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  arrangements 
-whK^  wre  made  for  inspeotion  and  examination  by  iibe  provincial 
mtbority ;  and  that  will  fiMiUtatB  odier  arrangeraents  for  their  beneflt  to 
which  I  shall  refer  hereafter. 

206.  And  also  public  schools  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not 
financiallv  assisted  by  the  local  authority  P — There  will  be  some  schools, 
possibly  {nose  that  are  at  present  called  b^  statute  the  Public  Schools, 
originally  nine  in  number,  and  possibly  a  revised  list  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  I  take  it  will  be  independent  of  any  provincial  orffanisation.  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  Eton  and  Winehester,  for  instance,  being  brought 
within  any  special  provincial  organisation.  In  that  case  we  might  leave 
them  entirely  out  of  account. 

207.  You  propose,  I  think,  to  leave  it  to  liie  Central  Department  to 
decide  whether  a  new  school  is  necessary  P — No,  not  to  the  Central  Office, 
but  to  the  provincial  authority  in  the  first  place. 

208.  The  provincial  authority  would  be  the  judge  P — The  provincial  (8.)  Gsxtkil 
authority  would  be  the  judge,  subject  to  a  revision,  and  to  interference  in  ^Jcols!*' 
extreme  cases  by  the  central  authority  in  London. 

209.  (Ohairmcm.)  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  present  position 
of  the  Charity  Commission  as  regards  its  power  of  amenmnff  schemes  in 
educational  details  P — I  think  that  the  system  of  proceeaiujg  by  way 
of  scheme  is  too  cumbrous,  that  although  it  was  necessary  in  dealing 
with  endowments,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  authorities  as  I  have 
advocated,  arranged  province  by  province  or  county  by  county  in  the 
localities,  the  control  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  mamtained, 
tmd  that  schemes  wMch  have  been  well  considered  should  not  be  altered 
without  their  consent,  yet  it  will  be  pcwsible  now  to  remove  to  an  Educa- 
tion Office  such  as  I  have  described  all  the  educational  matters  noiw  em- 
bodied in  schemes,  and  to  withdraw  them  from  the  somewhat  cumbrous 
forms  under  which  the  Charity  Commission  acts.  For  this  purpose, 
what  I  should  propose  is  that  by  legislation  provisions  of  certam  kinds, 
describing  them,  should  be  withdrawn  wholesale  from  the  schemes,  and 
made  matter  of  regulation  by  the  Education  Office ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  regulations  shoald  be  in  the  first  place  drawn  up  by  the  Education 
Office,  because,  as  I  have  alr^idy  indicated,  I  look  to  the  provincial 
boards  as  having  an  initiative  in  these  matters,  but  I  think  that  their 
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propoBflJs  should  be  the  subject  of  revisiou,  and  should  not  come  into 
operation  without  the  consent  of  the  Education  Office.  I  would  point  as 
a  precedent  (since  precedents  are  verj  valuable  in  dealing  with  Govem- 
znent  work)  to  the  plan  which  we  now  adopt  at  the  Charity  Commission 
in  making  schemes  for  elementarj  schools.  We  do  not  attempt,  in  view 
of  the  thorough  way  in  which  this  work  is  done  by  the  Bdueation  Depart- 
ment, to  arrange  reflations.  For  an  elementary  school  we  say  simply 
that  the  trusts  of  ttiis  endowment  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  a  public 
elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  18y0.  Similarly,  in 
place  of  all  these  provisions  which  I  would  withdraw  from  the  exininff 
schemes,  and  in  place  of  all  similar  provisions  in  future  sohemes,  I  should 
say  that  the  trusts  of  this  endowment  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  a 
Hocondary  school  under  the  provisions  of  Ihe  Secondarv  Education  Act 
of  189-,  or  in  whatever  year  it  is  passed.  In  the  general  case  I  conceive 
that  the  division  might  be  simple,  and  easily  effected,  so  as  to  avert 
collision  of  jurisdictions.  But  there  are  certain  provinces,  which 
I  will  merely  specify  without  going  into  detail  unless  it  is  desired, 
where  special  provisions  would  become  necessary.  These  ai^e  where  a 
school  has  a  special  connexion  with  one  denomination  or  another ;  and 
where  funds  are  specially  applied  to  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for  the 
benefits  of  a  particular  class.  Those  are  the  two  principal  heads,  and 
there  are  other  minor  one? ;  and  it  wonld  have  to  become  a  matter  of 
conBideration  whether  power  to  alter  a  local  governing  body,  which  is 
often  expedient  when  a  public  body  comes  forward  with  an  endowment, 
or  a  private  benefactor  offers  a  fund  for  a  special  school,  should  also  be 
eatnuted  to  the  Education  Office  and  severed  from  the  fabric  of  a  Charity 
Commission  scheme. 

210.  I  understand  that  a  reason  which  leads  you  to  make  the  suggestion, 
is  that  one  of  the  questions  which  most  excites  controversv  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  governing  bodjr*  you  think  it  better  that  any  alteration  in  the 
composition  of  the  governing  body  should  rather  be  made  by  an  office  of 
the  Government  which  is  in  direct  touch  with  Parliament,  and  which, 
therefore,  can  be  made  more  directlv  amenable  if  any  controversy 
arises  f — I  believe  that  that  is  so.  I  believe  it  will  tend  in  the  end  to 
greater  harmony. 

211.  {Dean  of  Manche$ter,)  I  suppose  you  are  really  inverting  the 
present  order  of  things.  Whereas  the  Charity  Commission  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  down  a  scheme,  and  then  people  on  the  spot  very 
often  object,  jou  want  the  provincial  body  to  send  the  scheme  up  subject 
to  the  Education  Office  correcting  it  or  approving  it  P — Yes.  It  is  exactly 
that  which  has  been  done  in  Wales  with  tne  happiest  results. 

212.  {Chairman,)  And  your  view,  I  understand,  is  that  the  normal 
scheme  in  future  should  be  a  scheme  made  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  the  endowment  qua  charity,  but  reserving  all  matters  of  educational 
provision  for  settlement,  ana  re*settlement  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  may  require,  by  the  Education  Office  of  the  fViture  P — ^Tfaat  is  so. 

213.  (8vr  John  Riblert,)  Do  you  not  in  your  proposal  make  the  Educa- 
tion Office  the  controlling  authority,  inasmuch  as  you  give  no  appeal 
from  their  decision  P — I  ffive  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Education 
Office,  because  it  is  presided  over  by  a  responsible  Minister.  You  cannot 
in  this  country  go  higher  than  that. 

214.  You  think  that  that  would  be  sufficient,  because  he  would  be  open 
to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  P — The  House  of  Commons  or  the 
Ho«8o  of  Lords. 

215.  (Dr.  FaMaim.)  Is  not  this  just  another  form  of  what  we  hare 
before  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  constitution  of  the  central 
authority  for  the  organisation  of  schools  P — If  you  mean  the  Education 
Office  that  I  am  now  contemplating,  yes ;  it  is  the  same  body  which 
I  had  contemplated  for  the  purposes  of  first  organisation  of  schools.  If 
any  change  is  made,  I  desire  that  so  far  as  uie  central  authority  is 
concerned,  the  whole  change  should  be  made  at  once,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  nece£Aary  in  the  end  that  some  change  should  be  made. 
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216.  Then  this  Education  Office  has  really  as  its  function  the  issuing 
of  schemes  rather  than  the  administration  of  actually  working  schools  F — 
It  will  have  both,  so  far  as  it  is  consigned  to  any  central  power  to  perform. 

217.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  In  issuing  schemes  I  thought  we  understood 
that  the  provincial  body  were  to  draw  np  the  schemes,  and  the  Central 
Office  to  approve  them  r— Yes. 

218.  The  initation  is  not  to  proceed  from  the  Central  Office  P — !No. 

219.  (Chairman,)  Yoa  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  us,  as  I  understand,     Oaj^iva  ov 
upon  the  subject  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  grading  of  schools.        Schools. 
a  matter  on  which  at  the  Charity  Commission  you  have  of  course  had 

large  experience? — The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  limitation  in  the 
education  that  is  given  in  schools,  of  the  kind  which  is  usually  called  the 
grading  of  schools,  is  gi*eat,  and  is  perhaps  increasinff.  If  it  is  desired 
to  maintain  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  considered  in  the  courue 
of  an  inquiry  like  this,  and  embodied  in  legislation.  I  believe  it  to  be 
necessary — not  perhaps  so  much  so  as  ic  was  at  the  time  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  but  still  necessary.  I  do  not  find  that 
any  such  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  ideas  of  parents  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  their  children  as  will  enable  us  to  dispense 
with,  the  limitation,  for  instance,  which  is  proposed  in  a  second  grade 
school  when  it  is  not  allowed,  or  not  generally  allowed,  to  teach  Greek  : 
we  still  find,  that  although  in  the  abstract  people  object  to  the  limited 
classical  system  of  the  oil  grammar  schools,  when  it  comes  to  a  particular 
instance,  we  are  met  by  a  very  great;  weight  of  opposition  in  favour  of 
that  system.  Particular  townsfolk  do  not  like  to  nave  it  said  that  their 
town  school  has  been  made  a  second  grade  school.  Particular  parents 
like  their  own  boys,  at  all  events,  to  have  the  chance  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion. And  when  these  influences  get  to  work  they  are  supported  by 
others,  and  it  becomes  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  make  a  school  such  as  in  their  opinion  is  best 
suited  for  the  larger  number  of  the  boys  whom  it  will  have  to  teach. 

220.  Is  it  within  your  recollection  that  a  circumstance  of  that  kind 
happened  in  the  case  of  Bradford,  where,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  of  that  day  desired  to  make  Bradford 
into  what  is  popularly  called  a  second  grade  school,  not  teaching  Greek, 
but  ultimately  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  of  Bradford, 
and  especially  of  the  Town  Council?— That  case  is  not  within  my  recol- 
lection ;  but  the  more  recent  case  of  Wakefield  I  am  well  acquainted  with, 
where  a  similar  circumstance  happened. 

221.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the  course  and  current  of  public 
opinion  as  regards  what  is  called  the  social  character  of  the  schools  ;  is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  the  objection  made  by  some  parents  to  the 
mingling  of  their  children  with  those  of  people  whom  they  consider  to  be 
in  a  lower  social  grade  than  themselves,  has  considerably  diminished  of 
late  years  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  certainly ;  and  the  difficulty  is  less  than 
would  naturally  have  been  supposed.  In  girls'  schools  it  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  exist,  perhaps  to  a  larger  extent  than  amongst  boys'  schools.. 
We  are  now  and  tnen  met  with  the  social  difficulty  when,  for  the  first> 
time,  we  are  proposing  to  introduce  boys  by  merit  from  the  class  that 
attond  public  elementary  schools  into  a  secondary  school ;  but  I  think  ex- 
perience has  in  almost  every  instance  led  the  local  people  to  see  that  their 
fears  were  unfounded. 

222.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  has  practically  been  any  obstacle  to 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  admission  of  promising  boys  from  elemen- 
tary schools  to  so-called  **  second  grade  schools  "  P — I  believe  that  the 
anticipation  in  that  respect  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  has 
been  fully  justified  by  tne  result. 

223.  You  mean  their  hopeful  anticipation  P — ^Yes. 

224.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Is  not  that  social  objection  much  more 
cogent  in  boarding  schools  than  in  day  schools  P — ;No  instances  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  would  justify  mo  in  saying  that  it  is ;  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  so. 

B  7- 
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^25.  {Mrs,  Stdgtoich.)  How  far  do  yoa  think  that  the  objection  to 
turning  schools  into  second  grade  schools  depends  upon  the  name  ?  If 
the  schools  that  educate  up  to  the  age  of  17  were  called  first  grade,  do 
you  think  that  there  wonld  then  bo  the  same  objection? — ^That  would 
make  a  very  considerable  diiferenc()  no  doubt,  but  I  am  rather  afraid 
that  if  we  were  to  change  the  nomenclature  some  unpopularity  would  be 
brought  to  attach  to  the  new  nomenclature  in  time. 

226.  You  think  that  it  is  purely  the  social  prejudice,  in  fact,  that  cannot 
be  got  over  P — It  is  partly  the  social  prejudice. 

227.  (Chairman,)  What  is  your  view  then  with  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  schools  as  respects,  the  age  at  which  boys  leave  them  P— The 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  divided  the  limits  of  age  between  first, 
second,  and  third  grade  schools,  into  boys  leaving  at  18  or  19,  boys  leaving 
at  15  to  17,  and  boys  leaving  below  that  age.  we  have  been  obliged,  in 
carrving  out  the  policy,  to  lift  the  limit  somewhat  of  second  grade  schools, 
so  that  the  general  rule  now  is  to  fix  the  age  of  leaving  at  a  regular 
standard  of  17,  with  power  to  extend  in  special  cases  to  18. 

2St8.  That  is  for  what  is  called  a  second  grade  school  P — ^Yes.  Por  first 
grade  schools  the  limit  of  age  is  19,  18  with  power  of  extension  to  19. 
The  effect  of  that  lift  of  the  age  to  17  with  extension  to  18  in  second  grade 
schools  has  not,  on  the  whole,  been  bad,  because  the  boys  are  still  below 
the  age  atjwhich  they  can  hope  to  compete  for  scholarships,  at  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  it  is  the  influence  of  these  competitions 
for  scholarships  at  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  has  so  profound 
an  effect  upon  the  schools. 

229.  You  would  say  then  thatlhe  dominant  factors  in  that  limit  of  time 
to  boys  staying  at  these  schools  are  in  the  first  place,  the  habit  which  has 
been  now  formed  (but  which  as  you  are  aware  is  a  comparatively  recent 
habit)  of  bovs  not  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  till  they  are  18  and  19, 
and,  secondly,  the  rules  of  the  colleges  according  to  which  college  scholar- 
ships are  open  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19  P — ^That  is  entirely  my 
opinion,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  believe  that  if  such  regulations,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think  would  be  best  for  secondary  education,  could  be 
established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  might  give  up  the  distinction 
3f  first  and  second  grade  schools  altogether  and  confine  ourselves  merely 
io  the  distinction  (which  would  be  a  much  more  popular  one)  of  a  classical 

.school,  and  what  the  Germans  call  the  **  Beal  Schule." 

230.  Then  do  I  take  it  that  in  view  of  the  general  educational  interests 

•of  the  country,  apart  from  those  special  arrangements  of  secondary  schools 

or  universities,  you  consider  that  the  older  custom  under  which  boys  went 

to  the  universities  earlier  is  better  than  the  present  practice  P— That  is 

my  opinion. 

231.  It  is  a  very  important  question,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the 
reasons  which  have  led  you  to  that  conclusion  P — I  think  that  the  tendency 
to  keep  boys  at  school  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  during  which, 
from  the  nature  of  boys,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in  the  same  place, 
and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  enter  upon  the 
much  m(ire  free,  but  at  the  same  time  guarded,  life  of  the  university  at 
an  earlier  age  than  is  now  customary.  If  that  can  be  done  without  dis- 
advantage in  a  moral  sense,  a  year  is  gained  for  the  work  of  life,  and  since 
the  competition  is  now  great  and  the  expenses  more  especially  heavy  upon 
those  of  limited  means,  the  fact  that  the  age  at  the  older  universities  has 
been  driven  up  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  poorer  classes  and  tends  to  bring 
iibout  a  state  of  things  which  1  should  sincerely  deprecate,  in  which  the 
richer  universities  of  this  country  would  become  the  universities  of  the 
rich  and  the  poorer  universities  would  become  the  universities  of  the 
poor. 

232.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  Scotland  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  students  enter  tho  university  at  the  early  ages  of  15  and 
16  P — I  have  heard  so.  I  am  not  intimately  acqniainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Scottidh  universities,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  draw  illustrations 
from  that  quarter  with  advantage. 
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288.  (Mr,  EMler,}  Ib  th«re  a&y  erldence  that  you  fa*re  to  show  tbat  Oxford 
a&d  OftmbricU^e  hsye  become  more  Ihe  muTerBitieB  of  the  rich  of  late  years  ^ 
— ^I  was  speaKing  of  a  tendency  and  an  apprehe&Bion ;  bat  I  would  point, 
a»a  jttitinoation  o£  my  apprehension,  to  the  fact  that  the  eduobtion  which 
is  deiaiaaded  of  those  who  go  to  Oxford  and  Cumbridge  is  education  whicb  i 
is  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes  at  the  present 
time ;  they  cannot  afford  to  spend  so  much  of  their  edooational  period  in 
the  acquirement  of  dead  languaiges  as  is  necessary  for  entrance  at  Oxfoi*d 
and  Cambridge. 

"234.  TJiose  caasea  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years ;  is  these  tmf 
sign  of  such  increased  tMideney  which  has  yet  rtko^i^  itself? — The  eawseS 
hf^e  been  in  operation*  hot  not  to  the  saooe  ext^it,  heoaase  there  is  so  mueh 
more-  now»  besides  the  old  snl^ots  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  edoeation, 
which  these  boys  have  to  leun*  •     •  -r 

235.  {CAairmait.)  Fromjdot  knowledge- of  the  universfities,  would  yori 
say  that  the  limited  age  fixed  for  college  entrance  scbolaTships  bsM  l>een' 
a.  vevy  iinpoi*tant  factor  in  inducing  boys  to  go  up  later  than  formerly' 
was  the  eu^mf — I  haw  no  doubt  <yP  It ;  and  more  especially  Ib  thatl/he ' 
case  wilfe  the  distinguiBbed  lads  ftfna  the  classes  of  those  with  less  tneansl 
bedtkBe  it  is  by  "means  df  -  theoo    sdlolarshipB  that  they  obtain  thecr^ 
unr^ersity  education.'    This  again   affi»cto  the    whole  cnaraoter  of  a 
sehaM.-arki  inpartienlar  >«t"^e'OlMnitT  Comnriseioivwe  have  constantly 
found  ourselTes  unable  to  make  the  scheme  wMch  %i^  would  wish  for- a' 
north  coantry  gnupimar  sehool^-bectMnie  of  Um  exlsteBoe  el  a  anivei»ty 
endMimsAt  of  which  people  siod  they  would  lose  the  adrsatagu  if  wa* 
iinnked  Hbe  age. 

"8S9.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  1^  uniTersities  were  to 
alter 'their  rules  in    this  respect, -and  that  students  intended  for   the 
unLversitnT  wereto  go  up  at  the  age  of  17  instead  of  19,  which  is  the  general 
age/wouM  J6n  stitT  consider  that  it  would  be  neeessary  to  make  provision . 
in  'wrhAt  are  called  first  g^rade  schodsi  fbr  the-ihstruction  of  boys  up  to  the  ' 
aga  ef  '18  or  49*    who  were  not   going  to  the  universities  ? — ^In  the 
cas^^f  %oyB  who- were  not  goinff^  to  the  uniTnersities,  I  think  that  the  cases 
wh«ere  parente  would- wish  to  keep  them  at  first  grade  schools  to  so  late  '" 
ati  .ii^wouM  be  unite 'exceptional,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would ' 
h^  ^bsiraMe  that^ey  sbould  stay. 

1^37.  How  would  you  adapt  that  for  instance  to  such  things  as  the  ;urmy  , 
enl^rance  examinations;  how  would  you  deal  with  those P^No  doubt  tl^e 
ages  would  have  to  be  fitted  to  those  which  were  found  to  be  best  £or  the.  , 
army  entrf^nce  examination ;  but  after  e^l,  these  regulations  are  variable  ;. 
if  tlie  school  regulations 'did  not  suit  t4iem  they  might  be  made  to  suit  the . 
soh  ool  regulations.* 

'^38.  And  I  take  it  that  boys  prepjftring  for  the  army  entrance  examin- 
ation would,  as  a  rule,  desire  the  kind  of  education  which  you  indicated 
by  -the  Gennaninttme  of  *'  Beal  Sehule  *-  ?-^I  am  net  atall  sure  of  that, — ^not 
at  "the  present  day,  -because  the  'boys  who  stie  intended  for  the  army 
mostly  come  from  the  upper  classes,  and  the  upper  classes  have  not  by  ' 
any  means  ceased  to  desire  a  claesieal  education  for  their  uons. 

'239.  T  will  put  it  in  this  way:  considering  that  the  subjects  for  the 
army  are  very  largely  scientific,  and  particularly  the  mathematical 
subjects,  Would  you  not  consider  that  boys  intended  for  the  army  would 
be  apt  tb  enter  what  is  called  the  modern  department  ? — I  have  heard 
that  that  is  very  much  so  now  at  Wellington  College ;  but  from  my 
recollection  of  the  time  when  I  used  to  examine  for  the  army  entrance 
examinations,  1  should  have  said  that  the  education  encouraged  by  those 
examinations  was  intended  to  be  that  ^ven  g.merally  in  the  great  public  ' 
schools, — that  is  to  say,  thnt  the  exammatioj  -  strove  rather  to  follow  the 
schools  than  to  lead  them. 


•  Mi  woh  ^uumn»tioc«»  indeed.  uU  th«  work  ol  the  Ujv::  .Si^iTico  (Juuiuiiasioti,  should  becomd 
the  work  of  a  Department  of  tbe  £dacation  Office. 
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240.  {Sir  John  Hibheri.)  Li  it  not  the  case  that  they  have  a  separate 
department  at  Cheltenham  and  Beveral  other  pablie  Bchools  now  for 
preparing  for  the  unny  P — Yes. 

241.  (Cliau'man,)  I  know  that  yon  have  examined  at  Harrow ;  can  yon 
tell  ns  whether  boyi  intended  for  the  army  are  entered  at  the  mo<lem 
school  at  Harrow  P — I  cannot.  There  hare  been  some  recent  changes,  I 
hare  beard,  at  Harrow. 

242.  Then  there  is  another  point  arising  under  this  head.  In  the  case 
of  boys  who  are  going  to  leave  school  comparatirdy  early,  do  yon  think 
that  they  had  better  go  to  a  school  where  the  ednoation  is  planned  for 
those  who  leave  late*  or  to  a  school  which  is  constracted  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  boys  will  leave  early  F — It  is  most  important  that  they  shall  go 
to  a  school  where  the  education  is  laid  ont  in  tne  main  to  suit  the  a^  at 
which  they  propose  to  leave.  There  are  two  bearings  to  this  question  ; 
first,  of  course,  as  to  their  training,  as  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  be 
learning — a  boy  cannot  be  so  well  taught  unless  he  is  taught  on  a  consis- 
tent plan  supposed  to  be  ending  at  a  particular  period;  and  secondly, 
there  is  the  moral  side  to  t^e  question,  it  is  most  undesirable  that  boya 
should  enter  a  school  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  never  reaoh  the 
higher  forms;  it  takes  awav  a  large,  a  very  large,  portion  of  the  benefit 
of  the  moral  education  of  the  lower  foroBS ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
leaving  age  they  will  not  have  received  the  speciaUy  valuable  training  of 
being  among  the  bigger  boys  in  the  school. 

248.  Take  the  case  of  a  hurge  school,  in  a  larse  town,  where  there  would 
be  a  considerable  number  of  pupils,  belonffinff  ooth  to  the  class  who  leave 
school  at  16,  and  to  the  class  who  leave  scfiool  at  18  ;  would  you  coiudder 
it  desirable  that  all  those  boys  should  be  provided  for  in  one  school 
having  two  departments,  or  would  vou  prefer  to  constitute  separate 
schools  for  each  set  of  boysF — ^I  wooid  prefer,  in  any  case,  where  the 
ftmd  admitted  of  it,  to  constitute  two  soliools,  rather  than  one  school  in 
diiSerent  departments.  Denartments  limited  by  age«  or  by  fee,  or  hj 
curriculum,  have  broken  aown  in  eve^  school  where  they  have  been 
tried.  Modem  sides,  side  by  side  with  clsesieal  sides,  have  been 
more  successful,  but  are  clMrly  less  elBoient  than  separate  schools, 
because  the  head  master  cannot  be  equally  interested  in  the  performance 
of  both  sides.  A  second  grade  school  with  a  first  grade  top,  a  particular 
class  of  boys  who  may  oe  taught  Gkeek  with  an  extra  fee,  and  who 
generally  fall  to  the  head  master  to  attend  to,  is  the  third  plan  for  getting 
one  school  to  do  two  kinds  of  work;  and  that  I  deprecate  more  than  the 
other  two. 

244.  When  you  say  that  the  head  master  cannot  be  equally  interested 
in  the  two  sides,  do  you  mean  that  he  will  care  chiefly  for  the  prospects  of 
distinction  which  the  winning  of  a  large  number  of  scholarsnips  by  the 
nnivenity*going  boys  will  bnug  him  P— That  will  mostly  be  the  case. 

245.  Do  you  conceive  thai  the  plan  of  holding  out  distinction  to  the 
head  master  Inr  boys  winning  scholarships  at  the  university  at  present 
works  well  P^t  certainly  works  ill.  and  I  oelieve  that  the  influence  of  it 
is  upon  the  increase,  and  requires  cnecking. 

246.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  not  rather  that  the  head  master  of  such 
a  school  does  not  really  know  so  much  of  what  is  useful  on  the  modem 
side  as  he  does  on  the  other  P  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the 
Manchester  G-rammar  School,  where  it  is  continually  asserted  that  bovs 
firom  elementary  schools  and  school  board  schooU  will  not  go  to  the 
Manchester  Grammar  School  but  prefer  going  to  the  higher  grade  schools 
because  they  say  that  they  will  be  taught  these  subjects  in  a  better  way 
at  the  higher  mde  schools  P — ^Without  knowing  intimately  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  I  should  conclude  ihat  what 
is  described  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  first  flnrade  school  to  do  third 
grade  work,  and  that  of  course  has  its  special  objections.  A  hoj  from 
an  elementary  school  will  naturally,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  going  to 
work  at  an  earlier  age  than  17  or  even  16,  and  certainly  a  first  grade 
school  is  net  the  best  place  for  him. 
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247.  That  is  not  exactly  what  is  the  effect  in  Manchester.  They  go 
^tli  the  intention  of  climbing  np  the  range  of  the  ladder  P — BnD  the  range 
of  the  ladder  are  not  first,  second,  and  third  grade;  the  rnngs  of  the 
ladder  are  elementary  schools,  second  grade  schools,  and  the  university. 
That  is  a  yeiy  common  popular  fallacy. 

248.  (Sir  John  HibbeH.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  these 
ages.  Is  it  really  necessary  to  haye  a  strict  rale  as  to  first  grade  and 
second  grade  schools  except  with  reference  to  scholarships  and 
•exhibitions  P^-Yes,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  a  limitation  of  the  age 
at  which  the  boys  should  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  school,  for  the  reason 
that  if  the  school  is  specially  intended  to  edacate  boys  who  will  be 
leaving  school  at  16  or  17,  and  if  there  is  no  limitation,  then  when  the 
school  becomes  successful  there  will  be  an  upper  class  of  boys  to  whom 
the  head  master  will  be  tempted  to  dcTote  his  principal  attention,  and 
they  will  be  the  bigger  boys  in  the  school,  and  will  give  a  cast  to  the 
school,  and  will  end  by  influencing  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  school, 
and  that  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  especiall^r  desirable  thst  it  should 
not  be  influenced,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  old  classical  lines. 

249.  Is  not  that  a  reason  for  having  ^preater  elasticity  P — There  is 
one  other  objection  in  connexion  with  this,  and  that  is  in  connexion 
with  the  head  master.  Here  I  sneak  with  some  experience  from 
having  watched  the  failure  of  a  good  many  schools.  It  is  very  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  when  goyeming  bodies  have  not  entirely  given 
UD  the  idea  that  their  school  may  become  a  distinguished  classical 
school,  although  the  scheme  may  not  be  a  promising  experiment  for  the 
purpose,  they  are  tempted  in  tbeir  election  to  be  swayed  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  head  master  upon  that  side,  and  the  result  of  that 
is  that  while  no  one  would  object  to  the  first-rate  classical  Echolars  getting 
the  first  grade  schools  which  are  classical,  second-rate  classical  scholars 
are  apt  to  get  the  best  second  grade  schools,  and  the  struggling  schools 
which  are  poor  are  apt  to  be  mastered  by  those  who  can  only  be  described 
as  third-rate  classical  scholars. 

250.  (Chavrman.)  And  who  are  less  efficient  as  third-rate  classical 
scholars  than  men  who  are  not  classical  scholars  at  all,  but  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  some  other  line  of  study,  would  have  been  P — Yes  ; 
and  this  is  a  very  great  discouragement  to  men  who  wish  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  teaching,  to  make  themselves  proficient  in  modern  subjects. 

251.  I  understand  that  the  Commissioners  in  186d  started  with  the  idea 
of  havinff  three  grades  of  schools ;  is  it  the  case  that  their  so-called  third 
grade  school  has  practically  disappeared  P — The  third  grade  schools,  it  is 
sometimes  assumed,  were  an  unnecessary  refinement.  1  do  not  think  so ; 
<but  it  is  true  that  they  have  been  crowded  out.  They  have  been  crowded 
out  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  ordinary  second  grade  school. 
The  signs  of  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  foundation  of  these  higher  grade 
elementary  schools,  which  are  really,  in  regard  to  the  principal  part  of  the 
work  that  they  do,  third  grade  secx)ndary  schools.  Some  noteworthy 
evidence  was  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  grading 
of  schools  in  Birmingham. 

252.  To  which  Committee  do  you  refer  ?— The  Committee  of  1887. 

253.  On  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  P — Yes.  There  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  found  that  the  third  grade  school  was  a  superfluous  refinement,  and 
the  attempt  to  set  up  third  grade  schools  by  the  side  of  second  grade 
schools  in  Birmingham  was  abandoned,  with  the  result  that  a  few  years 
^afterwards  the  school  board  for  Birmingham  had  set  up,  and  conducted 
with  the  utmost  success,  a  higher  grade  elementary  school ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  come  in  to  take  the  place  which  the  Governors  of  King 
Edward's  Schools  had  left  vacant  somewhat  prematurely. 

254.  And  what  has  been  the  recent  policy  of  your  Commission  with 
regard  to  what  you  have  called  third  grade  secondary  schools  ? — We  havo 
not  been  able,  although  wo  have  been  desirous  to  do  so,  to  found  third 
grade  secondary  schools  of  late  years,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 

K    87530.  n 
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tendency  is  abrayB,  if  piossible,  to  obtain  w  higher  grade  as  a  matter  of 
reputation  for  tbo  school,  and  because  in  the  second  place  it  was  foiyid 
that  the  elementary  schoola  (by  which  I  mean  not  merely  higher  grade 
elementary  schools,  but  elementary  schoob  of  the  ordinary  type)  tret- 
passed  90  far  upon  the  province  of  Secondary  Education  for  the  class 
which  would  otnerwise  be  at  the  third  grade  secondary  school,  as  to 
render  it  less  likely  that  the  school  would  be  a  success. 

255.  Was  that  in  respect  of  the  difference  between  the  charge  made  at 
olomentiiry  schools  and  the  fees  which  your  schemes  fixed  for  the  Bo*oalle4 
third  grade  secondary  schools ? — Yes.  It  is  quite  oloar  that  where- « 
hiffher  grade  elementary  sclkool  is  set  up,  in  which  are  a  certain  number 
of  boys  over  a  ])articttlar  district,  withdrawn  from  the  seventh  standard^ 
of  ordinary  elementar}'  schools*  and  paying  the  fees  of  an  elementary 
Bohool,  of  which  the  maximum  is  an  average  throughout  the.  sobool  oi 
9d.  a  week,  or  12.  14^.  6d,  per  annum.,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  a  third 
grade  secondary  school, .  unless  there  is  a  large  endowment  employed 
in  paying  the  fees,  or  in  what  is  equivalent  to  paying  the  fees. 

256.  Speaking  from  recollection,  what  was  the  average  fee  that  you 
fixed  in  a  normal  scheme  for  a  t2urd<«cla08  seoondary.  school  P*^We  should 
always  have  preferred  to  obtain  at  least  4^  a  head  from  b^yS'  in.. » 
secondary  school,  even  of  the  third  grade. 

•  257.  Even  from  the  youngest,^ — Tes,  it  is  almost  the  minimum,  unless 
there  is  a, large  endowment  to  expend  (and,  I,  note,  by  the  way,. that  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Commissioners)  upon  the  reduction  pf  the  fees,  'there 
are  cases  in  England  of  third  grade  schools  where  the  fee  has  been  fixed 
at  3L  and  21.,  and  one  case  that  I  know  of  at  1^.  IO0. ;  but  those  hav^ 

f;enerally  been  failures— especially  the  last  mentioned,  the  schools  at  1{. 
0«.  or  21. — because  it  was  impossible  to  attract  boys  to  the  school  without 
increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  educating  them.  Popularity 
in  fact  was  their  ruin— the  boy  cost  more  than  he  brought. 

258.  In  that  ease  I  presume  the  endowment  Was  not  applied;  the 
education  was  attempted  to  be  given  without? — Without  a  sufficient 
endowment  to  supplement  it.  Of  eonnsc  in  those  cases  there  was  very 
insufficient  endowment  for  such  a  purpose  as  that. 

259.  Did  you  fix  the  fee  upon  your  idea  of  what  was  the  cost  of  giving 
Secondary  Education  P— No,  we  have  hardly  been  strong  enough  to  carry 
out  the  principle,  as  we  might  have  wished,  of  fixing  the  cost  prico  of 
«ducation  in  every  case.  It  was  rather  an.  empirical  role  that  had  te.  be 
adopted. 

260.  {Bean  of  ManeJiester.)  Are  yon  aware  that  a  good  many  people  are 
(if  opinion,  and  ^^ould  it  be  your  opinion,  that  really  third  grade  «oheoIs, 
which  yon  say  are  not  a  success,  are  part  of  the  province  of  •school  board 
education,  thdt  they  are  rather  the  tipper  crust  of  elementary  sohoolo?-^ 
in  view  of  the  very  ^eat  difficulty  in  providing  for  sdattered  populations 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  higher  grade  elemeiitary  schools  can  pForide 
for  town  populations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  any  strong  opinion  on 
either  sicfc  of  that  %'ery  difficult  question;  but  I  take  ife:  that  from  the 
abstract  point  of  view  of  education,  the  line  would  be  better  drawn -lower 
down,  that  the  teaching  of  the  three  B's,  and  all  that  may  be  oonsiciegted 
as  belonging  to  the  three  E's,  should  be  made  the  province  of  elementary 
education,  and  that  the  higher  subjects  should  be  separated  as  the  province 
of  what  may  be  called  Secondary  Education. 

261.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  Yery  large  class 
of  persons,  such  as  clerks,  even  the  payment  of  as  much  as  4Z.  a  year  which 
is  more,  as  you  truly  said,  than  is  charged  in  any  higher  grade  demon- 
tary  school,  is  a  serious  charge,  especially  in  these  days,  and  that  therer 
fore  these  peopl<^  really  wish  (whetner  well  or  no)  that  they  should  hj^vo  a 
chance  in  a  Hyatem  of  higher  elementary  schools  of  taking  their  boys  at  any 
rate  up  to  some  of  thcfcc  higher  subjects  that  you  have  spoken  of  tit  the 
orgaikiscd  bcionce  schools,  which  will  fit  them  for  after  lifeP-^Iam  aw^are 
of  those  difficulties — they  are  of  our  daily  experience.     I  desire  that  thg 
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subject  should  %q  Ireated  from  a  somoirhab  larger  Tiew  than  it  has  been 
bitherto,  because  it  is  dear,  that  from  the  hap^hazard  waf  in  which  it 
is  now  being  treated,  by  settingf  up  here  a  secondary  school  where  the 
endown\cnt  is  applied  in  the  reonction  of  fees,  and  there  a  higher  grade 
elementary  pchool  with  a  still  lower  scale,  we  are  producing  results  which 
have  not  been  thoroughly  considered,  more  especially  in  stamping  out 
priTale  Bchools  and  individual  enterprise  in  relation  to  education. 

262.  (()hairinan.)  May  not  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  that  you  cite 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  elementary  education  ha^^ 
altered  between  the  year  1869  and  tiie  present  year  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  the 
first  place  altered  by  the  Act  of  1870,  when  elementary  education  wfts 
made  the  common  j)rovi8ion  of  all,  and  it  has  since  then  b?en  further 
altered,  because  of  the  grievous  deficiency  of  Secondary  Education, 
through  the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Education 
Department  to  provide  that  which  the  endowments  coiild  not  provide, 
namely,  a  minimum  of  Secondary  Education  for  a  class  that  wanted 
something  more  than  was  given  in  the  sixth  standard. 

263.  Then,  in  your  view,  what  ought  to  have  bsen  done  was  to  make, 
concurrently  with  the  passing  of  the  JClcmenfcary  Education  Act  of  1870,  a 
better  public  provision  for  what  is  called  third  grade  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  provision  for  third  grade  Secondary 
JBducation  has  been  for  many  years  in  arrear. 

•  264*  {Mr.  ToxalL)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  apart  from  the  higher 
grade  elementary  schools  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  of  the  third 
grade  secondary  schools  performed  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary 
schools— that  many  children  whose  parents  would  otherwise  have  sent 
them  to  third  grade  secondary  schools  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  send  them 
to  public  elementary  schools? — I  do  not  think  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject  entitles  me  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  how  many  children  who 
are  taught  in  the  seventh  and  higher  standards  would  have  been,  but  for 
those  standards,  in  secondary  schools ;  you  will  understand  that  it  would 
be  beyond  my  experience.  But  I  say,  reading  the  Code  and  seeing  the 
subjects  which  are  taught  now  in  ordinary  pablio  elementary  aohools,  that 
there  is  an  overlapping  between  the  provinces  of  elementary  schools  and 
secondary  schools. 

265.  In  fact  the  public  elementary  schools  are  supplying  to  a  great 
extent    what    might   have  been   supplied    to   a  large    extent  by   third 

f-ade  secondary  schools  P — They  are  dealing  with  the  same  subjects,  but 
do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  supplying  what  the  secondary 
schools  would  supply ;  the  education  wbich  is  given  in  these  subjects  in 
the  elementary  schools  is  not  the  same  thing  as  can  be  obtamed  in 
aecondary  schools. 

266.  But  they  very  much  lessen  the  need  for  new  and  organic  changes 
and  developments  in  Secondary  Education  on  that  plan,  do  they  notP — I 
cannot  say  that.  On  the  contrary,  new  developments  an<l  changes  of 
organisation  are  made  necessary  by  the  overlapping  which  now  exists^ 
and  I  do  not  think  that  an  extension  of  the  system  of  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  will  supply  the  place,  or  even  the  seventh  standard 
in  tiie  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

267.  (ifr.  Hohhouse.)  Do  the  remarks  which  you  have  made  about  third 
grade  schools  apply  with  equal  force  to  country  districts  where  there  are 
no  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — No,  not  with  equal  force  of  course. 
The  conditions  are  very  different ;  but  to  some  extent,  as  I  have  explained, 
the  higher  standards  which  are  now  cultivated  in  some  of  the  country 
schools  are  introducing  the  same  kind  of  problem  which  the  institution 
of  II  higher  grade  elementary  school  produces  in  towns. 

268.  But  you  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  many  country 
districts  w^here  third  gprade  education  is  still  very  deficient  ? — Certainly. 

269.  (Dean  cf  Manchuter,)  Premising^  of  course,  which  must  be  obvious 
to  everybody,  th&t  town  and  country,  vary,  do  you  think  that  there  would 
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be  any  objection  lying  against  the  local  authority,  being  the  authority 
for  the  administration  of  these  schools,  and  that  with  them  should  be 
left  the  question  as  to  which  particular  class  of  schools,  with  their 
knowledge  of  their  localities,  this  matter  should  be  relegated  to ;  because, 
after  all,  this  is  the  crux  of  thr3  whole  matter;  it  is  where  these  things 
dovet&il  into  one  another  that  our  difficulty  arises.  It  might  be  an 
ungracious  thing,  of  course,  if  the  country  decided  that  this  matter  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  school  boards  and  put  into  the  hands  of  other 
people ;  but  would  it  not  be  competent,  and  might  it  not  be  safe,  to  leave 
such  a  matter  as  that  to  those  local  authorities  which  would  have  the 
governing  administration  of  schools  P — My  idea  of  that  wo  aid  be  that  tlie 
organising  local  authority  should  work  out  the  problem  in  the  first  place, 
and  that  the  sort  of  school  which  should  be  established  in  any 
given  place,  or  the  sort  of  aid  which  should  be  given  to  existing  schools, 
should  be  the  subject  of  proposals  from  the  local  authority.  The 
division,  if  there  is  to  be  a  ai vision,  between  elementary  education  and 
Secondary  Education  is  perhaps  rather  matter  for  general  than  local 
regulation. 

270.  (Chairman.)  Following  out  what  you  have  just  said,  would  there 
be  an  advantage,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  boundaries  of  elementary 
and  Secondai-y  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  local  or  district 
authority,  in  having  the  control  of  secondary  as  well  as  elementary 
education,  so  far  as  it  is  central,  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Office  ? — 
There  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  bringing  the  two  Departments,  as 
I  conceive  them,  under  one  roof. 

271.  As  a  Charity  Commissioner  you  have  sometimes,  I  daresay,  felt 
the  absence  of  direct  knowledge  as  to  what  elementary  schools  were 
doing  P — I  have  felt  it  the  less,  because  we  have  very  good  advisers  at 
the  Charity  Commission,  who  are  thoroughlv  well  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  school,  bat  that  does  not  supply  the  advantage  which  I 
contemplate  securing  by  bringing  the  two  Departments  under  one  roof. 

272.  (Sir  John  Hibberi.)  With  respect  to  the  question  of  our  rural 
districts,  admitting  that  it  may  be  possible  to  supply  traded  schools  in 
towns  and  populous  places,  have  you  considered  the  difficulties  in 
supplying  graded  schools  in  rural  parts  of  the  country  P — Yes.  There 
are  two  difficulties,  of  course  ;  the  one  of  bringing  first  grade  education 
within  reach  of  those  to  whom  it  may  fairly  be  given,  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  desire  first  grade  education  for  their  sons 
and  do  not  live  in  towns,  but  must  seelc  it  in  boarding  schools ;  and 
secondly,  the  difficulty  of  providing  Secondary  Education  in  any  form  for 
children  of  the  poor. 

273.  And  that  would  be  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  two  P — ^Yes,  that 
would  be  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  two.  Perhaps  all  that  you  can 
provide  is  a  certain  average ;  to  lessen  the  disadvantages  and  not  entirely 
remove  them ;  that  is  the  outside  of  what  can  be  produced  by  legislation  ; 
but  gocd  arrangements  may  do  a  great  deal  more  than  those  which  are 
insufficiently  considered. 

274.  But  would  it  be  possible  even  by  good  arrangements  to  provide  a 
proper  school  of  Secondary  Education  for  the  poorer  classes  except  at 
great  inconvenien<;e  in  travelling  P  For  instance,  you  musl  havo  a  scnool, 
if  jrou  arc  to  provide  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  within  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  house.  How  would  you  get  over  thatP — You  cannot, 
except  so  far  as  railways  to  some  extent  extend  the  radius,  and  I  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  bicycles  is  likely  to  extend  it  for  all  schools  very 
considerably. 

275.  We  have  to  consider  the  matter,  of  course,  not  only  as  affecting  the 
towns  in  England,  but  as  affecting  the  lar^  and  sparse  populations  all 
over  the  country  P — And  for  that  reason  it  will  be  impossible  to  be 
perfectly  lojB^ical  either  in  the  grading  of  schools  or  in  the  distribution  of 
schools.  You  cannot  make  it  equaUy  easy  for  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  a  day  school,  and  you  cannot  entirely  divide  the  boys  who 
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will  be  loaving  for  work  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  from  the  boys  who  will  be 
remaining  at  school  till  the  age  of  16  or  17  or  a  higher  age.  You  must, 
therefore,  permit  schools  to  some  extent  to  do  two  kinds  of  work,  and  you 
must  provide  resources  by  which  the  disadvantage  to  those  who  live  at  a 
greater  distance  from  a  school  can  to  some  extent  bo  remedied. 

276.  You  would  not  propose  to  give  power  to  the  central  authority  to 
compel  the  provision  of  schools  lu  such  districts  as  I  have  suggested, 
except  of  :*onr8e  in  a  limited  manner  P  If  yon  look  at  the  question  of 
rates  you  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  que6tion  as  affecting  country 
districts  ? — As  soon  as  you  get  into  the  region  of  boarding  schools,  and 
give  up  the  idea  of  bringmg  Secondary  Education  within  reach  of  the 
populations  because  they  are  scattered,  you  remove  of  course  a  great  deal 
of  the  necessity  for  a  district  element  in  the  new  organisation ;  because 
there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  going  from  one  county  to  another  to  a 
boarding  school  than  in  going  to  a  boarding  school  in  the  same  county. 

277.  My  question  has  reference  more  to  the  class  of  people  who  will  not 
be  able  to  send  their  children  to  a  boarding  school  and  yet  might  wish 
to  have  a  better  Secondary  Education  given  to  their  children  P — A  large 
number  of  them  must  of  conrse  go  without. 

278.  But  does  not  that  show  the  necessity  of  making  your  system, 
whatever  it  is,  as  elastic  as  possible  so  far  as  country  districts  are 
concerned  P — ^Yes,  of  giving  it  considerable  elasticity. 

279.  {Bean  of  Manchester,)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  alternative 
which  suggests  itself  to  my  mind  from  a  cognate  order  of  things,  such 
cheap  boarding  schools  as  would  really  be  as  cheap  for  a  clerk  to  send 
his  boy  to  as  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  for  example,  where  he 
pays  12  guineas  a  year,  and  lives  at  home.  Take  the  Woodard  Schools, 
of  which  yon  are  co^isant  no  doubt,  which  only  charge  201.  a  year 
for  board  and  everything.  Supposing  that  the  rates  in  aid  could  provide 
scholarships  for  such  schools  as  those,  have  you  ever  considered  whether 
for  great  country  areas  the  establishment  of  such  cheap  boarding  schools 
in  which  subjects  of  instruction  are  admii*ably  taught,  might  not  be  an 
alternative  P— It  is  in  that  direction  that  the  palliative  must  be  found ; 
but  they  will  be  veiT  expensive  schools.  For  instance,  I  believe  it  is 
known  that  the  Woodard  Schools  are  carried  on  so  cheaply  because  the 
masters  carry  them  on,  from  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education  on  their 
system,  at  lower  than  the  market  price.  I  can  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission  another  set  of  schools  of  which  very  little  is  known, 
the  schools  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  this  country.  I  was  once 
favoured  with  a  table  of  their  fees,  and  they  are  conducted,  I  should  say, 
at  an  even  cheaper  rate  than  the  Woodard  Schools,  but  of  course  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  far  private  liberality  and  benevolence  in  the  shape  of 
voluntary  contributions  may  operate  to  reduce  the  sums  charged  to 
necessitous  parents. 

280.  {Sir  Henry  Eofcoe,)  Are  you  in  favour  or  would  you  recommend, 
any  distinct  proportion  of  secondary  schools  as  regards  population,  as 
was  done  in  the  Report  on  Secondary  Education  of  1868.  I  think 
the  number  was  10  per  1,000  or  16  per  1,000,  was  it  not? — I 
have  nothing  to  add  on  this  occasion  to  the  very  careful  computations 
which  were  then  made,  and  I  doubt  whether  we  have  been  placed  in 
possession  at  the  Charity  Commission  of  anv  facts  or  figures  which  would 
enable  us  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  any  useful  modifications  of 
those  figures.  They  were  very  carefully  worked  out  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Bichmond,  on  that  occasion,  and  we  have  been  guided  by  those 
calculations  in  our  work  to  a  considerable  extent. 

281.  And  yon  accept  them,  then,  provisionally  as  representing  the  state 
of  things  now  P — Yes. 

282.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  the  present  arrangements  for  entrance  scholarships 
in  the  great  public  schools,  in  your  judgment,  practically  exclude  any  large 
proportion  of  thepoorer  classes  from  a  share  of  the  enjoyment  of  those 
endowments  P — The  question  of  entrance  scholarships  to  so-called  public 
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schools  which  have  endowments  to  spend  upon  them  must  be  taken,  I 
suppose,  as  limited  to  Eton,  Winchester,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  preparatory  education  which  is  neceesary  for  those 
scholarships  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes. 

283.  Then  to  what  authority  would  you  entrust  any  saperrision  of  fhe 
conditions  of  those  examinations  ? — I  have  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
contemplate  an  interference  with  the  conditions  of  those  examinations. 

284.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  conditions  of  uaiversity 
scholarship  examinations  too  ? — The  bearing  of  the  two  problems  is 
entireh-  difl'erent.  In  the  one  case  it  is  merely  a  question  whether  the 
endowment  of  a  particular  institution,  such  as  Eton  or  Winchester,  are 
properly  applied  ;  into  that  I  am  not  prepxared  to  go,  unless  in  reply  to 
Questions.  In  the  other  case  the  bearing  is  of  primary  importance  n}>on 
the  whole  field  of  secondary'  instruction,  because  the  arrangements  which 
are  made,  not  by  the  universities  but  by  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  eo  deeply  into  questions  of  administration  and  education  in 
all  the  secondary  schools  which  are  giving  education  to  boys  of  about  17 
years  of  age. 

285.  {Dr.  Fairhaifti.)  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to  put  all  Secondary 
Education  within  a  restricted  area  under  a  single  authority  P — So  far  as 
the  control  of  which  I  have  spoken  goes,  I  would  put  all  the  education 
within  the  area,which  is  intended  for  the  area,  under  the  provincial  board ; 
but  the  exceptions  to  this  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  would  not 
give  the  provincial  board  the  government  of  the  school ;  I  would  give 
the  government  in  ordinary  matters  to  the  local  body  acting  in  concert 
with  the  head  master;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  I  recognise  that  snch 
schools,  as  the  nine  public  schools,  which  arc  national  institutions  rather 
than  local,  would  prol)ably  be  kept  outside  the  system. 

286.  I  want  to  find  some  means  by  which  the  Secondary  Education,  say 
of  a  town,  could  be,  as  it  were  organised  or  unified  P — I  think  that  means 
would  bo  provided  by  snch  a  system  a<3  has  been  shadw^wed  out.  It  is 
contemplated  all  along  that  the  schools  should  be  co-ordinated,  and  that 
each  district  should  in  the  main  be  sufficient  to  itself  in  regard  to  all  the 
sorts  of  schools  and  kinds  of  education  that  are  required, 

FiKlHCE.  ^^'^'  (Chairman.)  Returning  to  the  subject  of  finance  in  which  we  had 

embarked,  will  you  give  us  your  views  further  with  regard  to  the  financial 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  for  the  support  of  Secondary. Education, 
having  regard  to  the  variety  of  the  sources  from  which  that  financial 
support  now  comes  P — I  suppose  I  may  assume  that  it  is  intended  that 
the  local  grants  under  the  Uuetoms  and  Excise  Act  will  be  relieved  from 
the  present  limitation  to  education  which  is  purely  technical,  I  consider 
that  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  as 
saying  anything  in  deprecation  of  the  promotion,  so  far  as  it  has  ^one, 
of  technical  teaching,  and  of  the  teaching  which  is  intimately  associated 
with  what  is  called  technical,  in  secondary  schools.  But  if  the  interest  of 
the  local  bodies  is  to  be  limited  to  education  in  a  single  province,  and 
education  is  to  be  regarded  by  them  from  a  single  point  of  View,  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  ;  and  to  some  extent  it  haw  already  been  harmful  in 
ite  effects  upon  existing  institutions. 

288.  {Sir  John  Klhhert.)  How  ? — By  interfering  with  the  education  which 
ia  given  in  schools  and  inducing  tho  head  master,  in  order  to  obtain 
grants,  to  give  a  technical  aspact  to  the  education  beyond  what  is 
desirable. 

289.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  By  distorting  the  ourrioulumP — By  distorting  the  • 
balance  of  the  curriculum. 

290.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  can  Igr  means  o£  the 
local  taxation  grants  give  money  in  aid  of  commercial  education  P — ^You 
can  give  money  under  the  wording  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  to 
everything  except  the  literaiy^ide  of  education.  That  is  in  itself  a  great 
mifltft]ce.  It  was^iftn  accident,  it  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  final 
basis  for  these  local  grants,  and  it  must,  I  conceive,  be  rectified.     Although 
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the  definition  is  wide,  some  connty  councils  do  nofc  look  at  it  in  that  way : 
they  have  not  taken  the  view  that  they  can  aid  commercial  education  or 
subjectB  which  are  not  expressly  technical  and  even  manual. 

291.  Bat  it  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  some  county  councilfi  have  given 
money  for  aiding  commercial  education,  and  in  fact  give  aid  as  widely  as 
possible,  perhaps,  without  going  so  far  as  to  give  it  in  aid  of  classical 
education  or  what  you  call  Secondary  Education  F — ^That  is  so,  if  1  may 
substitute  the  word  "  literary  "  for  **  Secondary." 

29?.  And  some  county  councils  also  give  aid,iin  fact,  to  grammar  schools, 
do  they  notP — That  is  so.  I  believe  it  would  be  quite  within  the  limit  to 
say  that  some  county  councils  have  aided  a  useful  grammar  school, 
provided  that  it  could  bo  shown  that  they  were  doing  some  technical 
education  in  it,  without  much  inquiry  whether  the  money  wont  to  the 
one  department  rather  than  another. 

293.  (Dean  of  Manrhdster.)  When  you  say  that  they  should  bo  relieved 
of  this  limitation,  do  yon  mean  to  say  that  it  should*  be  incumbent  upon 
them  at  their  discretion  to  give  to  what  you  may  well  call  the  literary 
side  of  education,  or  that  they  should  nofc  be  compelled,  so  to  speak,  to 
give  it  to  technical  education  ? — I  mean  that  it  snonld  be  within  their 
discretion.  Supposing  that  they  have  got  1,000^  a  year  to  give  at  their 
discretion,  they  must  give  a  certain  portion  of  it  (I  do  not  say  what  pro- 
portion) to  the  other  side  of  education  ?  I  would  remove  all  restrictions 
on  the  action  of  county  councils.  I  look  upon  this  money  as  money  that 
ought  to  be  made  educational  in  the  widest  sense. 

294.  (Chairman.)  In  fact,  you  would  strike  out  the  limitations  to  so, 
called  technical  subjects  from  the  Act? — I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
to  do  so.  I  see  no  tendency  whatever  oF  an  undue  regard  on  the  part  of 
county  councils  and  similar  authorities  to  tlie  literary  side  of  education. 

295.  {8vr  John  StbbeH.)  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  impose  another 
limitation,  if  you  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  present  one,  namely,  that 
it  should  not  oe  applied  to  the  rates  in  some  cases  P — That  is  to  say,  the 
original  grant  having  been  given  under  a  sort  of  understanding  (rather 
than  legislative  enactment),  that  it  should  be  applied  to  education,  all 
county  councils  have  not  taken  advantage  of  that  power  to  apply  it  to 
education  as  yet,  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  considered  as  probable  that 
Parliament  will  desire  to  settle  that  matter  in  an  educational  sense. 

296.  (Mr.  Co^Jchuini.)  T  suppose  I  am  right  in  inferring  that  you  would 
also  remove  the  discretion  which  the  county  councils  have  now,  of 
allocating  to  educational  purposes  throughout  their  district  any  smaller 
sum  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  moneys  derived  from  grants  Hudet  the 
Customs  and  Sxciso  Acts  P — Yes,  I  would. 

297.  (Chairman.)  In  what  method  would  you  apply  funds,  whether  fi*om 
endowment  or  otherwise,  for  the  aid  of  education  of  deserving  children  of 
poor  parents  P — This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  thought  much  and 
which  I  put  forward  with  some  diffidence,  and  at  the  sams  time  with  a 
strong  desire  that  it  should  be  carefally  considered.  It  appears  to  mo  that 
it  is  desirable  in  settling  the  finance  of  schools,  to  keep  constantly  in  mind 
what  the  cost  price  of  education  really  is,  and,  that  somebody  must  pay  it 
in  each  individual  case.  I  should  desire  to  see  it  settled,  if  not  by 
legislation,  at  all  events  by  regulation  of  the  £duoatiou  Office,  what  the 
normal  fee  for  each  child  should  be  in  schools  of  a  particular  class  and 
character ;  and  that  the  local  authority  should  be  bound  to  provide  for 
each  child  in  the  school  that  that  sum  should  be  paid  by  somebodv,  if  not 
by  the  parent,  then  out  of  some  public  fund.  The  present  condition  of 
things  is  that  endowments  are  somewhat  fitfully  disposed ;  ondthe  policy 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  to  apply  them  in  the  first  place  to  the 
provision  of  suitable  buildings,  in  ihe  next  place  for  improvements  of 
various  kinds  and  appliances,  in  the  third  place  for  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  and  only  in  the  fourth  place  in  relief  of  feos.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  endowments  have  served  to  fill  the  gap,  it  is  only  frona  the  richer 
endowments  that  money  ought  legitimately  to  have  gone  in  aid  of  the 
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fee  fand.  Bat  the  fees  in  poorer  sohools,  and  very  often  especially  in 
poorer  schools,  have  been  kept  down  owing  to  pressure ;  and,  in  the  result^ 
the  assistant  masters  and  assistant  mistresses  in  schools  are  underpaid 
now ;  and  that  is  a  circamstance  which  the  bringing  of  more  chiloren 
into  the  schools  will  hare  no  tendency  to  rectify,  and  which  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  will  only  have  a  very  indirect  and  partial  tendency  to 
rectify. 

298.  You  say  that  the  bringing  of  more  children  into  the  schools  will 
have  no  tendency  to  rectify  it.  Would  not  that  tend  to  rectify  it  up  to 
a  certain  point,  that  is  to  say,  is  it  not  more  easy  to  make  arrangements 
with  a  proportionate  amount  of  money  for  400  children  than  for  200  P — 
Yes;  but  if  the  fees  are  fixed  very  much  below  cost  price,  the  same 
result  is  nob  produced,  because  you  are  already  no  far  to  tne  bsid  that  the 
good  effect  or  making  the  classes  larger  is  destroyed. 

299.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  if  you  are  working  at  a  loss,  the  larger 
the  school  you  are  wo  iking,  the  greater  the  loss ;  that  I  understand  is  your 
point ;  but  still  at  the  same  time  numbers  enable  the  effecting  of  certain 
economies,  do  they  not  P—  les  ;  so  long  as  the  fees  are  not  fixed  so  low  as 
to  make  eyery  child  an  additional  loss  to  the  school ;  in  that  case  there  is 
no  economy  possible. 

300.  Is  not  the  very  conception  of  cost  price  a  variable  one  depending 
upon  the  salaries  that  you  pay  the  teachers  P— You  ran  estimate  the  cost 
price  of  education,  as  you  can  estimate  the  fair  rent  of  a  farm,  by  a  general 
appeal  to  what  goes  on  about  you. 

301.  A  fair  idea  would  now  be  obtained  by  seeine  what  you  can  p;et  a 
teacher  to  teach  a  subject  for ;  but  if  it  was  founa  that  the  quality  of 
education  onght  to  be  higher  you  would  have  to  pay  a  teacher  a  higher 
salary,  and  the  cost  price  would  rise  P — Yes  ;  you  would  arrive  at  a  different 
cost  price  according  to  whether  you  looked  at  the  scale  at  which  your 
teachers  were  now  paid  or  took  into  account  whether  they  were  underpaid.. 

302.  But  yea  would  say  that  that  would  be  affected  by  the  salary  you 
pay  the  teacher  in  the  long  run  P — Yes. 

303.  Therefore  yon  may  be  able  to  give  instruction  at  cost  price*  which 
at  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  edacatioual  side  of  the  matter,  you  would 
think  inadequate  instruction  (the  price  being  also  inadequate),  because  the 
teacher  is  not  sufiBciently  good  and  you  wo^d  say  that  this  is  because  he 
is  not  sufficiently  paid  P — Certainly.  I  look  at  it  as  being  a  reasonable 
estimate  to  have  regard  to  what  is  being  paid  to  teachers  in  schools,  who 
confessedly  are  fairly  well  paid. 

304.  Would  you  take  it  that  as  a  rule  teachers,  and  especially  women 
teachers,  are  inadequately  paid  P — There  is  far  too  much  of  that. 

305.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  eay  that  you  think 
that  this  estimate  of  cost,  which  appears  to  me  very  important,  should  be 
settled  at  the  Central  Office  P — There  again  I  think  the  initiative  might 
be  left  to  the  provincial  bbard,  but  snbjcct  (and  this  is  a  matter  which  the 
Central  Office  would  certainly  have  to  keep  a  close  watch  upon)  to 
revision  by  authority. 

806.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Charity  Commission* 
has  it  not,  to  indicate  a  scale  of  fees  in  its  schemes  P — ^Yes,  a  maximum 
and  minimum. 

307.  Supposing  the  requisite  authorities,  which  you  have  drawn  in 
outline  for  us,  to  have  been  created,  would  you  propose  to  insert  fees  in 
the  schemes,  or  would  you  leave  those  to  be  settled  by  the  governing 
bodies  and  controlling  district  authorities  ? — I  would  propose  to  insert  a 
limit  of  fees,  a  maximum  and  minimum,  in  that  which  would  take  the 
place  of  the  educational  provisions  which  I  desire  to  see  removed  from  the 
scheme,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  provincial  board 
and  assented  to  by  the  Education  Off  ce. 
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308.  But  do  you  think  that  such  znatten  as  the  scale  of  fees  one ht  to  go 
as  high  as  the  Education  Office  P — Yes,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  come 
to  us — ^the  maximum  and  minimum  in  each  case. 

309.  You  think  that  you  might  leave  the  maximum  and  minimum  to 
the  governing  body,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  district  authority  P — I 
think  it  would  have  to  be  looked  at  once  more  by  the  central  authority, 
when  yon  come  to  consider  that  upon  the  question  of  how  these  matters 
arc  arranged  will  depend  the  future  of  private  enterprise  in  edacation. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  a  very  few  years  private  schools  will 
cease  to  exist,  except  in  exceptional  instances,  in  Wales ;  it  does  not  make 
any  great  difference  there,  because  there  are  not  many  flonrishing  private 
schools  in  Wales.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  wul  have 
been  abolished  as  it  were  by  a  side  wind,  without  the  subject  having  been 
fully  considered.  If  that  were  repeated  in  England  it  would,  I  think,  be  a 
disajtfter. 

310.  Then  your  apprehension  with  regard  to  the  possible  action  of 
governing  bodies  and  district  authorities  as  regards  fees  is  dne  not  only 
to  the  fear  that  fees  might  occasionally  be  placed  too  high,  and  so  the 
school  be  transformed  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  also  to  the  fear  that 
fees  might,  in  other  cases,  be  placed  too  low  and  so  private  adventure 
schools  might  be  destroyed? — Mj  apprehension  is  that  in  the  case  of 
tuition  fees,  they  would  always,  by  a  local  bodv,  be  placed  too  low ;  but 
that  in  the  case  of  boarding  fees,  where  the  enaowment  is  local,  they  will 
generally  be  placed  too  high. 

311.  You  do  not  think  that  the  feeling  that  with  low  fees,  in  the 
absence  of  a  large  endowment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  adequate 
staff,  would  prevent  the  local  body  or  district  authority  from  fixing  the 
fees  too  low  P — No.  At  the  same  time,  exporienco  no  doubt  teaches,  and 
will  teach  the  provincial  authority  much  sooner  than  the  local  governing 
body.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only  upon  the  question  of  under-pay ment  of 
teachers  that  I  rest  the  case;  it  is  also  upon  the  extinction,  which  is 
inevitable  under  that  system,  of  private  schools. 

312.  And  that  you  would  regard  as  a  misfortune  P — ^Yes.  More 
especially  in  the  pref  ent  day,  when  we  are  contemplating  a  very  large 
increase  of  what  1  may  call  the  public  school  element  in  education. 

313.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  the  "public  school  element "  ? 
— The  public  school  element  consists  of  the  schools  that  you  are  about 
to  found  and  those  you  take  over  as  part  of  your  system,  being  now  under 
schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission.  Public  school  education  in  that 
sense  should  bo  brought,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  that  is  a  good  thing;  but  at  the  same  time,  that  there  should  be 
no  option,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  no  private  teaehing,  would 
be  an  even  greater  misfortune  than  if  private  schools  in  the  last  generation 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

314.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  you  mean  that  there  should  be  everywhere 
a  public  secondary  school  available  in  case  of  inefficiency  or  inadequacy 
of  private  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  that  that  public  secondary  school 
should  not  be  so  constituted  as  regards  its  fees  as  to  destroy,  by  under- 
bidding, private  schools  that  might  spring  up  in  the  locality  P — I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  limit  the  provision  of  public  Secondary  Education  to 
cases  where  no  effective  provision  was  made  by  private  schools. 

315.  That  means  to  say  that  you  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
public  provision  everywhere,  because  it  is  possible  that  there  might  not 
be  at  any  given  time  provision  made  otherwise  ;  but  you  do  not  wish  at 
the  same  time  that  the  public  schools  should  drive  out  the  private  ones 
altogether  p — That  is  so.  I  do  wish  that  the  public  schools  should  drive 
out  the  private  schools  altogether. 

316.  {Mrs.  &idgvnck.)  May  I  ask  what  yon  mean  exactly  by  saying  that 
it  has  proved  impossible  to  charge  the  cost  price  of  education  by  way  of 
fee P— It  has  proved  impossible,  as  I  thins:  I  have  explained,  for  the 
Charity  Commissioners  to  keep  up  the  fees  to  the  scale  which  we  have 
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omrselreB  planned  for  first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  grade  schools 
respectively.  Bat  more  than  that,  that  pcale  was  not  qnito  so  high  as  the 
cost  price  of  education. 

317.  But  in  Tfhat  did  the  impossibility  consist  ? — Local  pressure  in  the 
first  place,  and  the  absence  of  endowment  to  provide  by  way  of  subsidy 
for  tne  difference  between  the  fee  which  the  local  people  were  determined 
to  pay,  and  the  cost  price  of  the  education  which  they  desired  to  receive. 

318.  In  a  private  school  the  fees  must  meet  the  coat  price  of  the  educa- 
tion, of  course  P-^That  is  so,  or  else  the  school  fails, 

319.  But  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools  which  failed  unless  the  fees 
were  much  lower,  was  it  that  the  schools  failed  or  that  you  could  not 
attract  the  pupils  F — They  were  schools  where  the  fees  wero  fixed  at  less 
than  cost  price,  and  were  asaiBted  to  some  extent  from  the  :6iidoWment. 
Thus  in  some  cases  they  might  even  flourish  for  a  time ;  in  some  oases 
they  suffered  from  the  same  cause  which  the  private  schoals  would  have 
suffered  from,  not  having  sufficient  fee  fund. 

320.  What  I  mean  is,  what  harm  happened  if  the  parents  could  not  pay 
tbe  fee  ;  was  it  that  children  were  not  educated  .  whose  loss  of  education . 
wafi  a  national  misfortuiie,  or  was  it  that  that  particular  school  died  out  ? 
-^I  have  not  been  representing  it  as  a  national  misfortune  that  fees 
in  scattered  instances  were  fixed  too  low,  except"  in  so  far  as  it  led  to 
the  under-payment  of  assistant  teachers  ;  bat  if  you  now  cover  the  country 
with  schools  arranged  upon  the  same  basis,  the  result  will  be  that  you 
will  stamp  out  the  private  schools. 

S21.  I  quite  understand  *  thai,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  it  proved 
impossible  to  charge  the  cost  price  of  education  by  way  of  fee  P — It  has 
proved  impossible  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  keep  up  the  fees  in 
schools  to  the  cost  price  of  education. 

322.  Because  the  pressure  of  opinion  was  against  themP — Because  the 
local  opinion  was  against  them. 

323.  (Chairman.)  But  arc  there  not  ca^es  in  which  not  only  have  private 
sehools  charging  high  fees  prospered,  and  had  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
but  some  of  the  endowed  schools  under  your  scheme  have  had  very  high 
fees  and  yet  have  prospered  P — ^Tes,  no  doubt. 

324.  Is  Dulwich  such  a  case,  where  the  scale  of  fees  is  pretty  high  P — 
Yes,  Bulwich  is  a  school  of  the  upper  classes,  no  doubt. 

325.  With  a  pretty  high  fee  P— I  think  201.  for  the  day  school. 

326.  And  yet  it  is  very  prosperous  P — Yes ;  there  is  an  immense  demand 
in  the  suburbs  of  London  for  such  schools. 

327.  (Mrs,  Sidgwich.)  Then  what  you  really  mean  is  that  there  is  a 
class  of  people  wlio  ought  to  have  the  education  and  cannot  pay  for  it  ?— 
Yes,  there  is. 

328.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  Bearing  upon  that,  I  imagine  that  in  the  case  of  a 
new  school,  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  induce  the  local  people  to 
see  that  the  fees  ought  to  be  at  a  certain  rate  ;  but  if  a  school  has  been 
already  established  for  a  certain  time,  and  it  has  become  a  tradition  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  the  fee  should  be  Ibl.  or  201.,  then  the  difficulty 
does  not  exist  so  far  as  the  Charity  Commission  are  concorned.  I  have 
in  my  mind  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  which  is  not  in  a  rich 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  fees  ;  but  then  the 
school  existed  there  P — Yes.  People  have  to  acquire  their  experience, 
and  where  they  have  already  acquired  it  no  doubt  a  great  deal  or  time  is 
saved. 

329.  (Chainjian.)  With  regard  to  the  a^istance  of  poorer  children  by. 
means  of  scholarships, have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  the  alternative 
methods  of  having  entrance  scholarships  at  schools  or  having  scholarships 
given  tp  the  best  boys  who  leave  schools  to  go  to  other  schools  P — ^In  con- 
nexion with  this  question  of  fees  the  subject  occurs  to  my  mind  from  this 
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poi&t  of  Tiew.  It  maj  be  said  that  yon  can  fix  the  fees,  if  yon  are  stron  g 
enough  at  hoadqaarters,  high  ^  enough  to  pay  the  coet  price  of  the  edaca* 
tion,  and  that  the  poor  can  be  provided  for  by  a  system  of  scholarships. 
That  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inadequate  aaswer.  Where  education  is 
wanted  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  price  in  schools,  there  a 
system  of  scholarships  awarded  for  merit  will  not  supply  it ;  and,  moreover, 
if  you  could  extend  the  system  of  scholaraftiips  so  £ar  as  to  admit  to 
Secondary  Education  all  the  children  of  the  poor  for  whom  it  is  required, 
J  think  you  would  have  carried  that  system  .  rather  too  far ;  because  the 
system  of  entrance  scholarships  at  schools  is  open  to  objection.  As  soon 
as  the  field  of  competition  gets  large  it  becomes  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
and  it  tends  to  carrying  the  children  about  the  country  irom  one  place 
to  another  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

S30.  That  would  foe  specially  with  regard  to  entrance  examinsti6na  ftt 
so-caUed  first  grade  schools  P — If  it  were  so  extended  as  to  apply  to  all 
second  grade  schools  it  would  apply  there  too. 

331.  Bat  at  present  the  evil  is  felt  most  in  the  first  grade  soliools,  is  it 
not? — At  present  lb  is  mostly  heard  of  there;  but  it  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  others  also. 

332.  And  in  those,  as  you  have  referred  to  them,  I  suppose  it  is  within 
your  knowledge  that  there  is  said  to  be  a  great  deal  of  special  tinning 
for  boys  to  compete  for  those  aoholarshipa  ? — Yes ;  in  the    case  of  firat.*^ 

frade  schools,  and  especially  in  the  great  public  schools  there  is,  no 
oubt. 

333.  And  the  charge  for  that  special  training  is  such  that,  speaking' 
generally,  the  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be  unable  to  afford 
it?— Xes. 

•  394.  Therefore  these  entrance  schc^arshtps  at  these  schools,  which  are 
illtMd^pd  rather  for  the  me  of  the  poor^  are  practically  mode  chiefly 
available  by  the  rich  P'^I  must  refer  to  a  special  caee  b^oro*!  oan  say 
whether  the  scholarships  at  any  particular 'school;  more  especially  one  of 
the  great  pnblio  echoelsy  were  apeoially-  intoided  for  <  the  poor*  . .    > 

335.  I  would  say  for  the  comparatively  px)r.  I  mean  nothing  more  than 
this ;  that  the  institution  of  these  enti*ance  scholarships  was  intended  to  aid 
boys  of  promise  belonging  to  comparatively  poor  parents,  and  that  in 

Eoint  of  fact  the  expense  of  the  special  preparation  has  been  alleged  to 
ave  been  found  to  have  a  tendency  to  exclude  that  class  of  childiien. 
I  wish  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  is  any  foundation  for 
that  statement  F— There  is  some  foundation  for  that  also;  but  that  isra 
different  question  from  the  first ;  that  is  to  say,  parents  will  incur  con- 
siderable expense  at  a  preparatory  school  for  their  children,  although 
they  may  be  of  limited  means,  and  decidedly  of  the  class  for  whom  the 
benefits  of  one  or  two  of  these  great  schools  are  generally  considered  to 
have  been  intended. 

336.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  1  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  general  prinoiplea 
that  you  put  fprward  are  that  the  ordinary  parent  who  can  pay  should 
be  charged  the  full  cost,  and  that  the  money  available  for  an  oducatioA 
fund  should  be  expended  upon  awarding  scholarships  or  bursaries  in.soiiLe 
way  or  other  providing  for  those  w-ho  cannot  pay  .^—^That  i»  what  I 
oonoeivG  to  be  of  importance.  There  is  a^reat  deal  of  waste  involved  in 
fixing  a  universal  fee  at  a  school  below  what  the  average  parent  who 
sends  his  child  to  the  school  can  afibrd  to  pay :  but  since  .there  are  a  lai^ge 
number  below  th.e  average .  who  cani^ot  afibrd  it,  som(>  aid  is  wanted, 
and  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  necessary  to  say  that^^omethiiiig. 
more  ia  \i[fuited  than  scholarship  funds.  .  For  that  purpose  I  wocdd. 
contempkkte  what  in  Wales  wo  have  called,  bursaries,,  for  the  sake,  of  a 
name  (there  is  no  special  aptitude  in  the  name,  because  bursaries-  in 
Scotland  are  very  much  what  we  call  scholarahips) ;  thai  is  to  say,  £un<ls 
to  assist  the  children  of  the  jK)or  to  Secondary  Education,  which  are  not 
necesBarily  awarded  for  merit ;  not  without  merit,  of  course,  but  genetally 
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awarded  simply  on  gronnds  of  poverty  or  inconvenience  arising  from  livine 
at  a  distance  from  a  school,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  circnm stances  of 
the  child. 

337.  {Mr.  HobTunue.)  How  are  they  awarded  in  Wales  P — Under  regala- 
tions  to  be  made  by  the  county  governing  body.  We  left  them  tolerably 
free. 

338.  Is  it  by  competition  P — So  far  as  the  bnrsarial  aid  is  involved  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  is  excluded. 

339.  Bat  there  would  be  a  pass  examination? — No  other  than  is  the 
case  in  all  secondary  schools  for  all  children  ;  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  previous  instruction. 

340.  {Dean  of  Manchettei'.)  Your  whole  arrangement  about  the  bursarial 
system  is  so  invaluable  that  I  want  to  ask  von  a  question  about  it.  Have 
yon  thought  at  all  how  you  are  to  assAss  this — ^how  are  you  to  find  out 
who  should  and  who  should  not  receive  this  aid  P — I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  thought  it  out ;  it  is  a  most  difficult  and  very  extensive  question. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  go  I  would  say  that  you  should  leave  the 
county  or  district  bodies  free  to  make  their  own  regulations  in  the  first 
place.  It  may  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  overlooked  at  head- 
quarters, but  I  should  hope  that  whoever  will  be  in  charge  of  these 
matters  at  the  Central  Office  will  be  inclined  to  leave  a  very  free  hand  for 
the  trying  of  the  experiments  in  different  counties.  There  should  be  power 
to  excuse  the  fees  or  part  of  the  fees,  or  to  pay  travelling  expenses,  or  to 
give  an  allowance  for  school  books,  and  even  in  some  cases  for  clothes ; 
but  more  especially  there  should  be  a  considerable  fund  reserved  to 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  those  who  will  not  live  near  the 
school.  That  was  particularly  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  co- 
operated with  us  in  Wales :  and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  they  induced 
the  Charity  Commissioners  for  the  first  time  to  break  down  what,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  a  principle  with  them,  namely,  that  all  assistance  of 
this  kind  should  be  given  for  merit.  They  said  that  they  could  not  oope 
with  the  claims  for  having  more  schools  founded,  so  that  there  might  be 
one  secondary  school  in  each  village,  unless  we  gave  them  some  power 
to  devote  funds  speoiallv  to  make  up  for  the  loss  to  the  villagers  wno  did 
not  get  the  school.  Ana  that  seemed  to  be  just.  Then  again  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  upon  which  this  aid  should  be  awarded,  it  will  be  proper 
no  doubt,  that  if  you  do  not  insist  on  the  merit  of  the  child,  you  should 
insist  upon  some  degree  of  self-denial  in  the  parent ;  that  is  to  say 
it  shoula  not  be  attempted  to  supply  bursarial  aid  on  a  scale  which 
should  relieve  the  parents  of  all  expense  or  all  necessity  to  deny  them- 
selves in  respect  of  the  profits  or  the  child's  labour  so  long  as  he  is  at 
school.  But  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  to  go  fiar  into  the  question  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which  such  aid  is  to  be  given. 

341.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  Do  you  think  that  an  undesirable  stigma  of  poverty 
would  attach  to  the  holder  of  a  scholarship  not  awarded  for  merit  P — 
i  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  that  respect,  and  for  that  reason 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  special  precautions.  It  should  be  an 
arrangement  between  the  committee  (not  necessarily  the  governing  body 
of  the  school)  and  the  parent,  of  an  entirely  private  nature  ;  it  should  not 
be  known  to  the  scholars  in  the  school,  whetner  their  companions  or  even 
they  themselves  (unless  the  parents  choose  to  tell  them)  receive  any  assist- 
ance of  the  kind ;  nor  need  it, — ^it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
know ;  these  things  are  not  generally  inquired  into  by  boys  unless  they 
are  forced  upon  their  notice. 

S42.  {Mr.  LhtoeUyn  Smith.)  Do  you  know  of  any  actual  cases  of  the 
working  of  a  system  of  that  kind,  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  it  p 
—Only  of  experiments ;  but  I  may  point  to  the  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commission  in  the  special  case  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  the  fees  are 
arranged  on  a  tripartite  basis, — ^the  parents  paying  either  201.  or  101.,  or 
in  the  majority  of  cases  nothing  at  all. 

343.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  If  it  were  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  would  the 
private  award  of  scholarships  lead  to  possible^  danger  of  abuse  P — ^The 
private  award  of  soholarships  I  by  no  means  desire. 
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344.  Of  bursarial  aid  P — Priyate  award  of  bnrsarial  aid  woald  lead 
to  abuse  of  the  nature  of  jobbery,  as  experience  seems  to  show,  if  it 
were  administered  by  a  olose  body ;  but  if  it  is  administered  by  a  pi-operly 
oonstituted  representatiye  body,  I  should  hope  that  the  eyil  might  be 
minimised. 

345.  (Mr.  LletoeUyn  Smith.)  But  are  there  no  cases  into  which  we  could 
specially  inquire  in  which  the  system  has  been  tried  and  worked ;  or  is  it 
still  of  the  nature  of  esperiroentF — ^You  may  no  doubt  receive  some 
useful  light  upon  the  subject  from  the  initial  experience  of  some  of 
these  Welsh  county  governing  bodies  that  are  now  occupied  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem ;  but  probably  you  would  receive  more  a  few  months 
later  on  than  at  present. 

346.  (Dr.  WarmeU,)  Is  there  any  proportion,  in  the  various  schools  that 
you  arrange  for,  between  the  cost  of  education  and  the  fee  that  you  charge. 
X  ou  say  that  you  are  not  able  to  charge  a  fee  equal  to  the  cost.  Dulwich 
was  mentioned,  for  instance.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  at  Dulwich  P — I 
had  better  not  answer  that,  I  think,  as  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

347.  Do  vou  know  whether  there  is  any  proportion  P — I  think  I  have 
already  said  that  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  arranging  maxima  and 
minima  for  the  said  fees  in  their  schemes  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  an 
empirical  rule.  They  find  it  beyond  their  power,  if  they  calculate  the 
cost  price,  and  say,  you  shall  charge  that  in  each  case ;  but  they  have 
adopted  a  rule  of  12Z.  and  upwards  in  first  grade  schools,  and  from  61.  and 
upTvards  in  second  grade  schools,  and  something  below  that,  but,  except 
in  a  single  case  that  I  am  aware  of  in  England,  not  less  than  2L  for  third 
ffrade  schools ;  still  the  minimum  in  each  of  those  three  cases  is  decidedly 
below  the  cost  price  of  the  education. 

348.  And  it  does  not  vary  with  the  expenditure.  In  some  schools,  of 
course,  the  cost  per  head  is  very  much  greater  than  in  others  P — In  some 
schools  the  expenditure  per  head  is  very  much  greater  than  in  others. 
That  may  partly  be  due  to  the  methods  of  administration. 

349.  And  your  fees  have  no  reference  to  the  expenditure  per  head  P — 
No,  not  to  the  expenditure ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  so  much 
reference  as  I  should  wish  to  the  true  cost. 

350.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  upon  Bbcoohitioit 
this  head  of  your  evidence  P — Perhaps  I  may  just  interpose  one  remark,  ^schS)ml* 
which  I  think  I  postponed,  to  finish  the  subject  as  regards  private  schools. 

I  conceive  that  if  tnese  bursarial  funds  can  be  established  and  properly 
worked,  the  children  receiving  benefitB  from  them,  as  well  as  those  who 
obtain  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  the  county  scholarships  now  given, 
should  be  permitted  to  go  not  merely  to  the  schools  which  are  part  of 
the  public  organisation  of  the  district,  but  also,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  a  private  school.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  is  contemplated  that  private 
schools  should  still  continue  to  exist  as  a  valuable  portion  of  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  country,  they  must  have  something  more  than 
merely  a  guarantee  that  less  than  the  cost  price  of  education  shall  not  be 
chai*ged  in  public  schools  ;  and  that  something  more  I  think  can  be  pro- 
vided by  what,  for  other  reasons,  I  believe  to  be  desirable,  namely,  a 
pei*mission  to  parents  to  send  their  children,  who  have  obtained  these 
scholarships  or  bursaries,  to  private  schools,  provided  that  certain 
conditions  are  first  fulfilled ;  among  which  I  may  specify  the  obtaining 
from  the  proper  quarter  of  a  certificate  that  the  school  is  efficient. 

861.  What  proper  quarter  do  you  contemplate  P — The  provincial  board, 
I  think,  woula  probably  be  the  proper  quarter.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  my  provincial  board  is  not  ffoveming  the  public  schools,  it  is  merely 
controlling  them ;  therefore,  I  cu»  not  anticipate  that  they  would  refuse 
certificates  unfairly  to  private  schools  in  the  interests  of  public  schools 
in  their  district.  Secondly,  the  head  masters  should  fulfil  the  conditions 
which  are  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  public  schools ;  if,  for 
instance,  yon  require  registration  in  one  case,  you  should  require  it  also 
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in  the  othor.  Wiih  thoBd  tnro  Maietonces^  which  ibould-be  given  subject 
to  those  two  eonditions^  I  beliove  that  priyate  schools  may  continue  to 
exist  in  this  cotmtry  ;  otherwise  yon  will  faaye  no  pnivtfcte  sdioola  exoept 
those  in  which  high  fees  can  be  charged  on  account  of  sobae  speoiad 
attraction  to  wealthy  parents ;  and  I  think  that  that  wonld  be  a  result 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

352.  You  spoke  of  a  certificate ;  do  you  mean  a  certificate  guaranteeing 
the  character  of  the  school,  or  a  certificate  to  the  individual  teacher  P — 
The  certificate  of  efficiency  should  apply  specially  to  the  buildingSi  the 
number  of  the  stafi*,  and  the  general  considerations  which  are  looked 
after  by  the  inspector  who  pays  a  business  yisit  of  inspection  in  a  school. 

353.  And  as  regards  education? — As  regards  education,  it  might  be 
stipulated  that  they  should  place  themselves  under  the  examinations  of 
the  jjrovincial  body,  but  what  I  ishould  prefer  is,  that  they  should  not  be 
limited  to  those  exiaminations,  but  should  have  a  selection  from  qualified 
examinations,  of  which  I  believe  some  will  continue  to  exist,  though  I  hope 
not  so  many  as  at  present,  conducted  by  such  bodies  as  the  Universitie? 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  or  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

864.  fiut  the  prorinciflJ  authority  would  be  the  judge  of  what  was  their 
qualifying  examination  P — Yes ;  I  think  you  must  permit  that. 

355.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  1  suppose  we  are  to  assume  that  all  schoolti 
are  private  schools,  taking  your  technical  qualification,  which  are  not 
under  the  provincial  board  P — I  should  caJl  private  sdfoolg,  as  they  fetand, 
everything  which  is  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the  organisation  for  which 
the  provincial  body  or  other  oi^anising  authority  is  in  the  first  place 
reeponsible. 

356.  (Dr.  Woi'niell.)  Would  you  give  the  provincial  board  facilitiea  for 
taking  over  well  built  a7id  well  oorducted  private  schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  a 
mdst  important  part  of  their  duty  within  their  province  at  the  first  organi- 
sation. For  instance,  one  successful  and  very  excellent  private  school  for 
boys  came  to  my  knowledge  at  Wrexham  in  the  county  of  Denbigh  ;  and  there 
the  joint  education  committee  were  desirous  [of  not  injuring  it,  but  they 
fiound  thftt  the  aystem  that  they  wflfe  ftlanning.woald  undoubtedly  Olose 
its  doors.  In  the  end  tkey  came  to  an  acraogemeat  1^  which  the  private 
schoolmaster  was  induced  to  aecept  the  position  ^f  head  ynitfter  onder 
the  county,  governing  body»  and  the  school  is  taken  over  and  continued. 
The  same,  I  hope  and  believe,  will  happen  to  the  Gbirls'  Public  Day  School^ 
Company  in  Swansea ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  for  this  transfej;^ 
those  schools  would  have  to  close  their  doors. 

357.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  8nU$h^}  la  the  oate^  of  private  aekjools  which  w«i>d 
found  to  come  much  below  th^^  standard  for  which  the  provincial  boande 
wonld  give  a  certificate,  would  you  giye  .power  to  the  provincial  boar(l 
to  close  such  private  schools  P  ,  My  question  relates  primarily  to  caAcs.of 
defective  buildings  or  defeotive  sanitation  rather  than  defective  i^eachini? 
methods  P — ^No ;  1  do  not  conceive  that  that  wo^ld  fall  within  the.  province 
of  the  provincial  board.  In  regard  to .  the  qualifications  of  the  head 
masters,  all  that  is  desirable  could  be  effected  no  doubt  by  regisi^ratipn^ 
but  that  is  a  subject  upon  which  Ido  not  propose  to  enter. 

358.  But  you  would  not  give  "ihem- power  to  compel  the  clbfiing  of 
schools  in  insanitary  buildings,  such,  for  example  (to  take  an  extreme 
case),  as  would  be  condemned  if  they  were  used  as  a  workshop  P — ^You  are 
pitting  an  extreme  case,  and  there  ought  to  bo  some  authority,  no  doubt, 
which  should  be  qualified  to  do  so.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  CM*ry  my 
answer  further  than  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  compulsory  closing  of 
private  schools  is  rather  too  delicate  a  matter  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
provincial  board  without  appeal. 

359.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Comparatively  i small  areas;  were  asngned;  to  the 
^provincial  boards,  would  you  be  less  willing  to  entrust  tbkn  .with  the 
responsibiUty  of  examinationr  and  inspection  P«- Yes.*  •  ■ 

siijrrr'         '380.  {OJuiirman.)  We  might  perhaps  Jiear  no^  what  yoti  have  to  say  on 
the  question,  of  stiJff  9 — I  hato  nothing  much  to  say  upon  the  quec^tion  ^f 
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«taff  iu  ^hodlf^  bejoiyl  geucr»}ly  to  reoommei^d  as  th.^  result  q£  ^  good 
deal  of  e:q)eEiei]icp,  jmct  as  was  originally  recommendijd  by  the  ^ladowed 
.School  CoDunissxQu,  that  the  head  master  should  be  appointed  aud  at 
pleasure  dismissed  by  the  local  governing  body,  and  that  the  as^stant 
juAfiterfl  ahould  be  appointed  ^  and  at  pleasure  dismidsed  by  the  head 
master. 

861.  Yon  know,  however,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  awiatant 
masters  hayeii  right  of  appeal  from  the  dismissal  by  the  head  master ; 
j^nd  I  think  you  know  that  there  have  been  strong  representations  in  sc  me 
schools  from  t)ie  assistant  masters  in  favour  of  sufih  a  plan,  and  tlie 
question  was.  once,  raised  in  Parliament,  I  think  P — I  have  heard  of  such 
representatioua,  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not  by  any 
meana  general  even  amongst  assistant  masters.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
is  a  mistake.  All  the  cases  of  difficulty  as  between  the  head  master  and 
his  assistants,  or  as  between  governing  bodies  aud  head  masters,  have 
arisen,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  rather  through  divergencies 
from  this  rule,  than  from  the  rule  itself.  While  I  am  quite  aware 
that  there  are  some  who  think  differently, — for  instance,  in  some  of  the 
counties  in  Wales,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  consent  of  the  local  govern- 
ing body  should  ht  required  before  an  assistant  master  was  dismissed,^— I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  were  wrong,  speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  scholars. 
After  all  a  school  is  instituted  for  the  scholars  and  not  for  the  masters, 
and  how  is  a  school  to  be  conducted,  remembering  that  a  school  is  a 
monarchical  institution,  if  the  head  master  has  applied  to  the  governing 
body  to  dismiss  an  assistant  master,  and  the-  governing  body  has  reiHised?^ 

362.  But  it  has  been  alleged  that  the  assistant  masters  would  be  more 
willing  to  accept  a  post  in  a  partioular  school  if  tbev  knew  that  the^  had 
some  guarantee  against  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  head  master,  and  that 
therefore  yon  would  get  better  men  to  enter  as  assistant  masters  P-^'That 
is  an  argument  that  may  be  used ;  but  the  other  argument  is  so  much  the 
stronger  to  my  mind  that  it  does  not  shake  me. 

363.  With  regard  to  the  head  master  and  the  governing  body,  would 
you  similarly  be  indisposed  to  give  the  head  master  an  appeal  to  the 
provincial  or  district  authority  urom  a  ..decision  of  the  local  governing 
body  P — In  Wales  the  appeal  was  urged  aod  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Commissioners,  on  tW  ground  that  after  the  head  master  and  the 
local  governing  body  had  come  to  blows,,  as  it  were»  it  was  not  desirable 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  working  together  ;  but  a  compromise  was 
effected  which  in  the  peculiar  constitution^  that  were  arranged  for  the 
Welsh  schools  was  possible,  and  perhaps  will  work  without  much  friction, 
b^y  which  a  special  committee  for  appointing  or  dismissing  a  head  master 
wasfriamed  out  of  the  representatives  of  the  county  governing  body  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  local  governing  body  on  the  other  hand.  I  rather 
deprecate  that,  becaase  I  think  it  tends  to  interfere  too  much  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  single  body,  the  local  governing  body,  in  which  I 
wish  to  see  reposed  all  the  governnaent  of  the  school  which  a  body  of  that 
kind  should  exercise— remembering  of  course,  that  the  principalpaiii  of 
the  government  of  the  school  is  to  be  by  the  head  master — that  he  is  the 
real  governor. 

364.  Po  I  rightly  underbtand  that  you  feel  so  strongly  upon  this  point, 
that  you  think  it  better  that  it  should  bo  settled  as  a  general  rule  all  over 
the  country,  rather  than  tbat  it  should  be  left  to  the  aistrict  or  provincial 
authority  to  determine  in  the  case  of  each  school  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  should  be  embodied  in  any  stUitute,  but  I  would  certainly 
consider  it  one  of  those  points  in  which  the  Education  Office  would  be 
justified  if  it  interfered  with  the  organising  body  that  proposed  to  change 
the  rule. 

365.  And  you  adhere  to  that  opinion  ^  in  face  of  ti^e  fact  that  ^herc 
have  been  somie  instances  in  which,  so  far  as  the  public  can  judge,  the 
head  mastier  has  been  clearly  right  arid  the  governing  body  wrong  P— Yes. 
I  would  adhere  to  it  in  spite  of  that.  Hard  cases,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
make  bad  law,  if  you  are  to  u^e  them  as  reasons  for  changing  the  rules. 
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366.  (Lady  Frederick  OavendUh,)  With  regard  to  the  dismissal  of 
assistant  teachers,  would  you  not  require  that  a  statement  that  it  has 
been  done,  should  be  sent  up  to  the  governing  body  in  writing,  not  for 
approval,  but  as  a  slight  check  on  the  master  or  mistress — that  they 
should  have  to  state  the  fact  and  g^ve  their  reaaons  ?— That  is  a  suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  which  I  think  a  good  one,  and  it  has  been  i^opted 
in  many  cases. 

367.  (Chairman.)  Would  yon  apply  that  also  to  the  governing  body  in 
dismissing  a  head  master — that  they  should  send  a  report  to  the  pro- 
vincial board  P — I  think  not,  and  for  this  reason :  that  I  have  not  con- 
templated the  provincial  authority  exercising  government  over  the 
schools,  but  only  contit)!  in  particular  sujects,  and  I  would  rather  keep 
the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  head  master  and  the  local  governing 
body  entix-ely  out  of  the  category  of  those  matters  for  which  the  provinciiA 
authority  is  to  be  responsible. 

368.  (Di\  Fairbaim,)  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  certain 
masters — the  head  master  of  a  preparatory  school  for  example  ;  would  you 
allow  him  to  have  the  exceptional  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  the  governing 
bodyP — If  you  mean  the  master  of  a  preparatory  department  within 
a  larger  school,  I  would  not.  I  see  no  special  i^ason  why  we  should  con- 
stitute an  exception  in  such  a  case.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  attempt 
to  divide  schools  into  departments  has  been  almost  universally  a  failure ; 
and  the  particular  provision  now  mentioned  has  in  some  cases  been  the 
cause  of  failure,  namely,  the  independence,  or  comparative  independence, 
of  the  master  of  a  lower  department  from  control  by  the  head  master. 

369.  (Dean  of  Maneheeter,)  Do  not  you  think,  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  question,  as  between  the  head  master 
and  the  governing  body,  with  regard  to  himself  is  a  case  of  soltfitur 
amhulafido ;  that  as  a  rule  the  head  master  resigns  before  he  gets  himself 
into  such  a  position  P — That  is  so  under  the  existing  rule. 

370.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  safeguard  to  require 
the  head  master  to  submit  to  the  local  governing  body  his  proposal  for 
dismissing  an  assistant  teacher  before  the  dismissal  can  take  place.  I 
(ihould  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  governors  would  consent  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  head  master  without  much  difficulty ;  but  that  in  itself 
would  give  some  safeguard  to  the  assistant  teacher,  would  it  not  P — ^I  am 
very  much  opposed  t-o  it.  I  am  opposed  to  all  half-measures  in  questions 
of  responsibility.  Make  one  man  responsible  for  one  man's  work,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  check  the  fall  of  another  man  bv  interposing  provisions  for 
submission  which  cannot  really  altet  the  iuciclenoe  of  responsibility,  but 
tend  to  diminish  the  sense  of  it. 

371.  (Chairman.)  You  consider  that  where  the  funds  of  a  school  ariso 
partly  from  endowment  and  partly  from  fees,  it  is  better  that  the  salaries 
of  the  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  should  come  out  of  the  fee  fund 
than  out  of  the  endowment  P — ^Yes,  for  this  reason :  that  by  giving 
an  assistant  master  a  direct  charge  upon  the  endowment  or  public  money 
when  applied  to  a  school,  you  give  him  what  approaches  to  a  vested 
interest  mhis  position.  There  are  painful  cases  where  assistant  mastnrs, 
who  are  paid  out  of  the  endowment,  sometimes  men  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  find  another  place,  have  to  leave  because  the  school  is  falling 
in  numbers.  Where  it  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  dismissal  of 
the  head  master  necessary,  there  may  be  hard  cases ;  and  it  is  difficult  in 
that  case  for  those  who  are  responsible  to  reach  the  point  at  which  they 
can  take  the  necessary  step.  Everything  that  facilitates  that,  therefore, 
should  be  favoured  ;  and  tne  payment  of  assistant  masters  from  a  fee  fund 
is  a  direct  assistance  in  that  respect.  The  fee  fund  is  falling  off;  the 
money  is  not  there,  and  the  man  must  go. 

372.  (Mr.  Coekbwm,)  Do  you  mean  to  have  a  sort  of  sliding- scale,  then, 
for  the  teocher  and  the  fees  P — "No,  not  to  lay  down  an}'  regulation.    If 
there  is  not  enough  money,  you  must  reduce  the  staff  in  a  manner,  and  at 
the  end  where  you  can  best  afford  it. 
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378.  But  no  other  money  sbonld  be  available,  except  the  fees,  for  the 
l)a^ent  of  assistants  P — I  do  not  mean  only  the  fees  that  the  parents  haye 
paid,  becanse  I  have  already  B|ud  that  I  contemplate  a  system  nnder  which 
a  sufficient  sum  should  be  paid  ftom  some  sdnroe  for  every  child. 

374.  (Chairmcm.)  That  is  to  say,  that  the  endowment  should  not  be 
applied  for  that  purpose? — I  would  have  no  objection  to  assistant  masters 
reoeivinff  money  that  came  originally  from  the  endowmen4pr  public  grant, 
provided  that  it  came' through  a  fund  made  up  from  the  fe&  to  an  amount 
which  was  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  school. 

375.  As  regards  the  suggestioii  which  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
a  pension  fund  for  the  teacher  in  a  school,  what  would  be  your  view  P — I 
have  only  one  remark  to  make  upon  that.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  children,  that  there  should  be  pension  funds,  not  merely 
for  the  head  masters,  for  which  we  have  made  provision  in  t>ar  schemes, 
but  also  for  assistant  masters,  whidh  we  have  not  been  in  a  position  to 
make. 

376.  By  its  being  in  the  interest  of  children,  you  mean  that  a  man 
becoming  less  effioient  from  age  should  have  an  inducement  to  withdraw  P 
— ^Yes,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  withdraw,  although  he  may  not  be  in  a 

Sosition   in  which   there   would   be  a  sufficient  justification  for  harsh 
ismissal. 

377.  And  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  this  pension  fund,  would  you 
like  x>art  of  the  endowment  to  be  applied  thereto  P^^I  would  not  lay 
down  any  rule  against  that ;  I  only  say  that  hitherto  we  have  not  seen 
our  way  to  do  that,  because  we  have  only  had  to  do  with  endowments,  and 
they  have  in  no  case  been  sufficient  to  provide  assistance  to  a  pension 
fund  for  assistant  masters. 

378.  I  thought  there  had  been  a  case  in  which  application  was  made  to 
the  Ohaiity  Commission,  and  ^e  Commission  had  expressed  disapproval. 
Perhaps  that. was  under  special  circumstances? — If  there  was  a  case 
where  the  ftmds  were  sufficient  and  it  was  refused,  that  must  have  been 
not  because  the  Commissioners  were  opposed  to  the  principle  for  a 
pension  fund  for  assistant  masters,  or  to  money  being  carried  from  the 
endbwment  for  that  purpose,  but  because  it  was  not  thought  desirable,  in 
a  single  instance,  to  introduce  a  new  principle  into  schemes ;  and,  more 
especially,  when  we  found  that  the  clause  which  we  inserted,  which 

SVes  permidsion  to-  aid'  ifetirmg  pensions  to  head  mafiters,  has  up  to 
le  present  time  been  utilised  in  so  few  instances,  we  have  felt  that  the 
time  was  not  come  for  us  to  alter  our  policy  and  to  go  further  in  that 
direction.  But  the  introduction  of  sufficient  money  from  public  sources 
for  this  purpose  into  schools  generally  will  alter  the  whole  basis  of  this 
question. 

379.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  And  that  you  think  might  apply  to  both  head  and 
assistant  masters  P — In  the  future  I  should  be  .disposed  to  contemplate 
the  possible  application  of  public  money  to  fnndd  ior  the  assistant  masters 
as  well.  At  tne  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  always  that  the  best 
way  to  make  this  provision  is  first  to  pay  a  man  sufficiently,  and  then  to 
make  a  deduction,  or  get  him  to  make  a  deduction,  from  his  salary  for  the 
purpose. 

380.  (Mrs,  BrycmL)  Have  you  considered  whether  the  pension  fund 
should  be  for  each  individual  school,  or  whether  there  ought  to  bejoint 
action  between  diffierent  schools  in  regard  to  a  pension  fund  P — ^In  wales 
it  will  be  arranged  upon  a  county  basis,  and,  if  the  ccunties  please,  the 
bafiis  may  be  emargea,  and  made  provincial,  with  the  help  of  the  central. 
board. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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THIBD    DAY. 


At  Westmiiiftcr  Hall,  Tueiday,  lit  Xay  18M. 


PBB8SKT: 

The  Biqht  Ho>.  JAMES  BBTCE,  H.P.,  »  ihb  Cilub« 

The  Bii^t  Hon.  Sib  J.  T.  Hivbbbt,  E.G.B.,  M  P. 

The  Hon.  and  BeT.  Ebwabd  Ltttbltof,  M.A. 

Sir  Hbitbt  £.  Boscob,  M.P. 

The  Veiy  Bev.  Thb  Dban  of  Mavche8TE&,  D.D. 

The  Bey.  A.  IC.  Faibbaibm,  D.D. 

l£r.  BicHABD  G.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Ife.   BlCHABD  WOBMELL,   D.Sc. 
Mr.  HbBBT  HOBHOt7BB,   M.P. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Sadixb. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwbllth  Smith. 

Mr.  Gbobob  J.  GocKBUBV. 

Mr.  Ghaelbs  FEmncK,  M.P. 

Mr.  Javbb  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Ladj  Fbbpebicb  Gayendish. 

Mr*.  Hexbt  SiDewiCK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Sect-Hary. 

Mr.  DouGLAB  G.  Bichmond  called  in  find  examined. 

381.  (CAatrman.)  Yoa  were  an  Assistant  Gommisaioiner  in  the  Sohools 
Inqniiy  Oominisaion,  were  yon  not? — ^I  was. 

8S2.  Since  then  jaa  hare  been  ooDtinii<malT  eonneoted  with  the 
Endowed  Sohools  Goounission,  and,  since  the  Act  ol  1874,  with  the  Gharify 
Ctommission  P— -Yes. 

383.  And  yon  haye  acted  for  some  time  as  Seoretaiy,  and  jon  now  act  as 
one  of  the  GommiswionersP — ^Yes,  I  haye  been  a  Gonunissioner  since 
1888. 

LovDOK :  884.  Yon  oonceiye  that  yon  can  best  be((in  your  eyidence,  I  belieye,  by 

n^^micn?  8^^^  ^  J^^^  yiewB  of  what  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education 
might  be  with  special  raference  to  Ixindon,  using  London  as  a  kind  of 
illustration  in  one  sense,  and  as  a  special  case  in  another  P — Yes,  my  work 
under  the  Endowed  School  Acts  has  been  largely  taken  up  witii  tiie  Metro- 
politan district,  and  it  ocouired  to  me  that  perhaps  I  could  not  do  anything 
which  would  be  of  more  use  to  the  Gommission  than  to  take  London,  as  it 
were,  as  an  object  lesson,  and  say  what  has  struck  me  in  my  experience 
m  my  work  there  as  being  most  needed.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
suggest  what  would  be  a  pjurfect  and  ideal  organisation  ;  I  should  rather 
wish  to  suggest  whether  with  something  like  the  minimum  of  change,  we 
might  staTproduoe  order  out  of  what  is  now  not  infrequently,  and  not 
improperly,  called  chaos  among  the  schools  of  London.  It  slionld  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  London  we  haye,  eyen  as  regards  the  Endowed 
Schools  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  nearly  60  secondary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  and  these  sohools  are  goyemed  by  about  three  dosen 
separate  goyeming  bodies.  I  think  there  we  come  at  once  upon  the  prime 
diffioulty,  for  you  cannot  expect  anything  like  co-ordination  among  schools, 
and  yon  cannot  expect  to  ayoid  injurious  competition,  unless  you  haye 
the  sohools  more  massed  together  under  bodies  which  can  look  at  them, 
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not  M  inkled  unite,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole.  Then  ljan'doBt-heiSi$,W9' 
huge,  it  BeemB  to  be  inervitable,  if  we  are  to  haTe  anything  like  piactioBd 
orgaiUMition,  that  it  should  be  sabdiyided.  In  Birming^m,  than&B  to  the 
fact  that  there  ia  one  lazge  endowment  under  one  goTeming  body,  we 
have  flomettiing  like  an  organised  system  ;  this  is  dne  mainly  to  the  faot 
that  there  is  (me  rieh  eoidowment  which  can  do  the  work  in  differmt 
grades.  To  some  extent  yon  haye  the  same  thing  at  Bedford ;  bnt  scarcely 
anywheie  else ;  and  the  itet  reason  ia  because  as  a  rule  the  schools  are 
laolated  one  from  another.  Here  for  e^oimple,  in  this  part  of  London, 
aiKwl  Westminster,  we  hare  for  fiye  endowed  schools  no  fewer  than  fiy# 
separate  goyeming  bodies.  Working  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
we  haye  endeayonred  from  time  to  time  to  do  something  in  the  wa^  of 
oonsolidation  ;  though  we  haye  not  been  able  to  effect  anything  in  West- 
minster.  We  haye  been  able  to  do  something  in  the  East  of  London ;  we 
haye  combined  the  endowed  schools  of  Stepney  with  those  of  Bow,  and 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  further  combination  by  bringing  in  the  schools 
of  Po^ilair  to  the  same  organisation.  I  look  forward  tlmef ore  to  the  time 
when  m  the  near  future  we  shall  haye  the  whole  of  that  eastern  part  of 
London*  which  lies  nostii  of  the  Thames,  east  of  Whitechapel,  and  south 
of  Bethnal  Chreen,  under  (me  goyeming  body  goyeming  four  schools,  two 
to  boys,  and  two  for  girls. 

385.  Are  those  schools  which  you  refer  to  in  the  East  of  London  mostly 
of  what  is  p(^n]jaly  called  the  second  grade  P— They  are  all  of  the  inter- 
mediate grade ;  whether  they  would  properly  be  called  in  the  nomen(9lature 
of  the  Schools  Lunury  Commission  third  grade  or  neoond  grade,  is  perhaw 
rather  doabtftd.  But  they  are  schools  at  fees  ranging  from  42.  to  m.  or  8L 
a  year. 

886.  Ton  refer  to  such  schools  as  the  (George  Green  schools  at  Poplar  P 


887.  And  the  Parmiter  school  P— That  is  in  Bethnal  Green. 

88&  That  is  outsida  the  area  you  wish  specially  to  refer  toP^Yes, 
outaule  this  particular  area. 

889.  (Mr,  Llewdk/n  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  Stegpney  School,  that 
was  a  transfer,  was  it  not ;  the  fM  school  ceased  to  exist  P — ^Thare  was  a 
school  in  Batcliffe  under  the  Gooper*s  Oompany  which  has  been  moyed 
into  a  more  central  part  of  Stepney,  and  the  goyeming  body  of  that  is 
C(mibined  with  the  goyeming  body  of  certain  schools  originally  in  Bow. 

390.  That  was  the  Priflca  Oobum  school  P^Yes. 

391.  It  has  become  one  school,  has  it  not  P — ^There  is  now  a  boys'  school 
and  a  {prls*  sch(X)l — ^the  boys'  school  in  Tredegar  Square,  and  the  girls' 
school  m  Bow. 

392.  {Dei>n  of  Mcmehesier.)  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  P— That 
scheme  was  passed  I  think  in  1890. 

898.  (Mr,  LletoeUyn  8mUh.)  Were  there  not  two  schools  before  P^There 
were  two  schools  under  separate  goyeming  bodies. 

894.  Or  rather  three  P— Actually  there  were  three,  but  legally  only  two. 

395.  (Chairman.)  Your  yiew  is,  that  taking  that  particular  part  of 
London,  you  would  haye  (me  goyeming  body  for  all  the  schools  P — ^I  think 
we  shoiida  haye  for  that  district,  coyerin^^  Stepney,  Ldmehouse,  Bow,  and 
Poplar,  (me' goyeming  body,  and  I  would  haye  that  goyeming  body  not 
only  goyem  those  f(rar  existing  secondary  8ch<x>ls,  but  also  take  oyer  any 
new  S(dKX>l  in  that  district  of  the  same  type  that  might  be  established. 

896.  And  I  presume  that  you  would  apply  that  principle  in  the  same 
way  to  other  areas  in  London  P  —Yes. 

897.  How  would  y(m  select  the  area;  would  it  be  with  reference  to 
population,  or  with  reference  to  endowments  lying  therein  P — 1  think  both 
o(msiderations  would  haye  to  come  in.  Boughly  speaking,  I  should  like  to 
get  areas  coyering  perhaps  400,000  or  500,000  people.    I  belieye  it  has 
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been  suggested  iu  some  quarters  that  we  should  haye  10  or  12  mwieixiaU'r: 
ties  f or^alike  mimber  of  areas  in  London, ;  I  should  say,  let  us l^iw  10  ov 
12  educational  districts  at  all  events ;  and  I  believe  that  the  same  4  reasons, 
which  would  detemnne  the  limits  of  such  municipal,  or  qaasirinuiucipal 
ajreas,  would  determine  the  limits  of  the  school  areas  I  am  suggesting.. 
By  ,)liAt  means. w^  should  avoid  the  competition  that  goes  on  with  schoolBif 
it  may  be  so  far  as  we  can  differentiate  them  by  scheme,  but  working  on. 
nraoticallj,.  identical  lines,  with  the  result  that  I  am  continually  heaxip^j 
in  different,  parts  of  London  that  though  the  schools  are  not  sufficient  ia 
number,'. nevertheless  some  are  unable  to  maintain  their  attendance,, 
because  of  competition.  Thus  we  have  this  unfortunate  state  qf.t^iiin^^ 
that  while  in  souxe  parts  of  London  there  are  no  endowed  schools^  and  vx 
the ,  aggregate  there  is  a  deficient  supply,  in  other  parts  you  hove  the*. 
schooLs  s^ering  from  undue  competition  and  only  part  ffdl.  1^  do  no^ 
see  how  that  is  to  be  avoided  so  long,  as  each  of  these  schools  is  an  isolated 
umt,  working  independently  on  its  own  basis. 

896.  Following  out  that  idea,  if  you  found  one  of  these  areas  in  wfdcb  • 
Tou  luive  an  endowed  school  with  an  endowment  in  exoess  of  the  needs  of 
lie  immediate  loealily,  would  yon  propose  ^  give  the  governing  body  foi!> 
that  ai«a  power  to  apply  part  of  its  endowment  to  another  school'  within 
the  same  area  P — I  should  wish  that  to  be  done.  Ih  f  aot,  again  to  go  to  my 
instanoe  at  the  I&ist  End,  the  prime  reason  for  attempting  that  com- 
bination has  been  .that  the  Poplar  schools  are  poor,  and  the  Bow  and- 
Stepney  schools  are  rich. 

'  S&d.  Tberefore,  if  you  had  one  governing  body,  it*  would  be  in:  apposition'* 
to  distribute  tibte  endowments  more  with  a  view  to  the  xequireinesifta  of  thee 
spots  where  they  are  practically  needed  ? — ^Tes. 

400^  And  ^ou  would  apprehend  that  as  it  was  alter  all  one  avea,  the.  local 
hostility  which  is  often  found  to  be  a  difficulty  in  these  cases,  would  not 
constitute  a  serious  obstacle? — Certainly^  I  think,  not  so  |P^eat  an  pbsjbaole 
as  at  present,  when  the  mere  proposition  to  take  m>m  parish  A.  and  give  to 
parish  B.  raises  violent  opposition ;  I  should  look  to  bringing  about 
community  of  sentiment  over  such  areas. 

401.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  suppose  you  consider  tiiat  London  offera 
exceptional  advantages  in  such  a  matter  as  this  f — ^Tes,  for  organisati^. 

402.  (Chairnian,)  And  also  with  respect,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  by 
railroads  and  tramways  it  is  easy  in  London  for  a  boy  to  attend  a  school  ia 
many  cases  at  a  great  distance  from  his  residence  P — Tes,  and  for  that 
reason  we  can  never  treat  these  sdbools  as  very  strictly  locaL  People  will 
undoubtedly  pass  from  one  side  of  London  to  another,  and  for  pjorposes  of 
their  own  choose  one  school  against  another  ;  that  is  unavoidable. 

403.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Would  not  that  oblige  yon  to  force  all 
tba  schools  inat  come  under  one  authority  into  one  fixed  and  unalterable 
groove ;  wordd  they  not  all  have  to  be  exactly  alike? — ^I  should  hope  that 
in  a  given  area  the  governing  body  would  see  that  they  should  not  be 
exaotiy  alike,  that  they  would  endeavour  to  arrange  schools,  some  of  a 
rather  more  advanced  type,  and  others  a  rather  less  advanced  type,'  and  sb 
to,  co-ordinate  them>  and  prevent  their  doing  as  they  do  now,  au^jt^nding 
upwards,  and  aiming  at  securing  what  is  called  a  better  class  of  boy. 

404.  {^Chuirvhcun.)  Would  it  be  in  some  districts  of  London  a  possible 
recommendation  for  such  scheme,  that  it  is  not  very  eas^  to  find  in  some- 
quarters  a  sufficient  unmber  of  people  who  have  both  leisure  and  iboaow* 
ledge  and  public  spirit  to  act  as  governors  of  schools,  and  that  there4>re  it 
is  easier  to  constitute  one  good  governing  body  for  four  schools,  than  four 
good  governing  bodies  for  four  schools? — That  is  one  of  the  points  ta 
whi<^  £  was  intending  to  allude.  I  think  that  if  we  had  such  bodies  as  I 
am  suggesting,  a  place  on  such  a  board  would  be  a  post  of  so  mudi  im- 
sortanoe  and  digni^)  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  firat-mte  .m6n< 
so  become  governors.  As  it  is,  power  is  rather  frittered  away  av&K'an 
ijqamense  jautaber  of  small  goveruhig  bodies,  or,  rather,  goveniijig  bodies- 
of  single  schools. 
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405.  And  I  prestune  that  yon  consider  tliat  in  that  case  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  haye  a  separate  body  for  each  of  the  endowed  schools,  under 
UiegOTerning  body  for  the  whole  area;  but  that  if  it  was  necessary  to 
exereise  individaal  sopervision,  yon  wonld  allow  the  governing  body  tc^ 
appoint  a  committee  for  that  particular  school  P — Certainly.  I  should 
thmk  it  best  not  to  have  any  separate  governing  bodies  for  eohools  within 
the  area  that  I  suggest.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
such  a  plan,  becanse  it  wonld  not  be  injurious  if  the  main  governing  bodv 
WBre  somewhat  over  large  in  numbers ;  it  would,  as  you  say,  no  doubt  split 
up  into  oommittees  of  persons  who  were  more  particularly  interested  in 
the  individual  schools. 

406.  One  obvious  difficulty  presents  itself  when  you  come  to  those  parts 
of  London  in  which  very  large  schools,  what  are  commonly  called  first 
grade  schools,  exist ;  would  you  biing  them  under  this  scheme,  or  would 
you  deal  with  them  separately,  take  such  oases,  for  instance,  as 
Westminster,  and  Saint  Paul's,  and  the  City  of  London  schools  P — I  think 
that  those  schools  should  be  treated  rather  as  metropolitan  schools  ihan 
district  schools,  and  I  should  propose  to  leave  them  out  of  such  a 
'district  organisation  as  I  am  suggestinA; ;  not  onlv  on  the  ground  of  their 
non-local  character,  but  because  probably  the  Jdnd  of  govetzung  body 
that  we  should  have  for  the  intermediate  schools  would  scarcely  be 
suitable  for  a  school  of  the  very  highest  type,  like  those  that  you  refer  to. 

407.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  ;  wonld  it  be  in  respect  of  the  amount 
of  endowment,  or  in  reapeet  of  the  traditional  character  that  the  school 
has  assumed,  or  the  class  of  children  who  resort  to  it  P — Largely  for  th« 
two  latter  reasons,  bat  principally  because  those  schools  on^t  not  to 
be  regarded  as  either  pacoohial  or  district  schools  at  all.  I  should  expect 
a  school  like  Westminster  or  Merchant  Taylors  to  draw  indififerently  from 
all  parte  of  London. 

408.  Then  you  would  be  guided  not  merely  by  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  the  endowment,  althaagh,  genendly  speaking,  the  best  endowed 
sohoo^are  schools  of  that  class ;  but  rather  by  the  oonkderation  of  what 
the  sehool  aolnalJv  iaP — ^Bather  so,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fin^' 
grade  schools,  I  think,  are  all  largely  endowed.  ' 

409.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  at  Birmingham  there  i^  one 
great  central  endowed  ach<K>l,  under  the  same  management  as  a  number  of 
subordinate  seftiools  P-^That  is  so. 

410.  Would  not  the  same  thing  be  possible  in  London,  namely,  that 
these  first  grade  schools  to  which  you  have  alluded,  might  be  centres  still 
for  the  metropolitan  area,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mother  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  so  to  speak  p — That  may  be  possible ;  but  there  would 
be  very  great  ^fficul^.  in  bringing  it  into  effect.  I  ^nk  there  would 
be  very  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
public  first  grade  schools  in  London,  like  Westminster,  or  Merchant 
Taylors,  or  gSdnt  Paul's,  to  being  brought  into  the  same  category  with  the 
lower  grade  schools. 

411.  But  do  you  think  that  Secondary  Education  can  ever  be  completely 
organised  in  a  district  if  such  first  grade  schools  are  left  outside  the  general 
organisation  p — I  do  not  wish  to  leave  them  entirely  out  of  the  organi- 
fianon  whi^  I  hope  to  come  to  further  on.  I  am  dealing  now  with  tiiese 
districts,  and  my  point  at  present  is  that  I  should  not  bring  them  into  the 
distriet  gggatiiBwion ;  I  hope  to  bring  them  into  the  larger  organisation 
for  London  as  a  wfaoile. 

412.  Th('n  may  I  ask  a  question  relative  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale ; 
if  these  district  governing  bodies  had  charge  of  what  may  be  regarded  as 
eecond  and  tldrd  grade  schools,  would  they  not  come  into  direct  confiict  or 
competition  with  school  boards  providing  a  higher  grade  board  school  P — 
I  believe  that  in  London,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  schools  of  the 
type  described  as  higher  grade  board  schools ;  and  I  imagine  that  there 
vrould  be  a  very  wide  step  between  these  schools,  which  would  charge 
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probably  a  fee  of  at  least  82.  or  42.,  and  schools  which  charge  no  fee 
ataU. 

413.  {Dean  of  Manchetier.)  I  want  to  ask  whether,  whilst  co-ordinating 
in  that  particular  district  to  which  yon  have  allnd«d,  which  is  Stepney, 
Limehonse,  Bow,  and  Poplar,  yon  have  made  arrangements  on  yonr  ideal 

glan  in  formnlating  their  system.  Because  yon  said  jnst  now  that  it  wotdd 
e  desirable  to  have  different  grades  of  schools,  and  that  to  make  toot 
plan  perfect  snch  an  arrangement  should  be  carried  out ;  has  that  oeen 
attempted  at  all  yet  p — ^To  some  extent  that  is  so  now,  but  not  on  quite 
the  principle  that  I  should  wish  to  have  it  done  upon.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  allow  a  high  fee  at  Poplar  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
endowment,  a  higher  fee  than  is  charged  at  Stepney ;  but  I  do  not  say 
that  that  is  the  best  organisation.  I  thmk  that  the  local  goTcming  body 
might  perhaps  determine  that  the  contrary  was  the  right  arrangement,  and 
that  the  Poplar  school  ought  to  be  the  cheapest. 

414.  Then  you  have  not  done  anything  in  the  way  of  a  transfer  of 
endowments  from  one  to  another  P — I  mentioned,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Chairman,  that  an  amalgamation  is  in  progress  now,  and  that 
I  hoped  that  the  effect  would  be  a  certain  smoothing  down  of  that 
jealousy  which  is  apt  tu  exist  between  one  parish  and  another. 

415.  Have  you  found  that  there  is  any  objection ;  lean  quite  understand 
that  there  need  not  be  in  localities  like  that,  as  there  would  be  in  other 
cases,  but  have  you  found  that  there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
local  people,  whoever  they  may  be,  to  such  a  transfer  of  endowments  P— I 
do  not  anticipate  in  this  particular  case  that  there  will  be  a  difficulty ;  but 
certainly  in  other  cases  I  have  found  the  greatest  objection  where  a  charity 
has  been  left,  or  is  considered  to  hare  been  left,  for  one  parttcnlar  parish, 
if  a  proposal  is  made  to  establish  a  school  outside  that  parish,  even  with 
spemal  benefits  for  the  children  of  the  parish.  It  raises  the  strongest 
opposition. 

416.  {Mr,  ToxaU,)  I  think  when  tou  said  that  there  was  in  London  no 
hi^ier  grade  board  school  that  probably  tou  were  not  aware  that  there  are 
in  Xiondon  several  oxganised  Science  ana  Art  Schools,  and  that  in  many 
board  schools  in  London  higher  grade  work  is  being  done  P — ^I  believe  that 

is  so. 

417.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  said,  I  think,  that  some  of  the  schools  can  be 
separated  from  others,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the 
endowment,  but  by  the  consideration  of  their  traditionazj|r  character ;  do 
not  you  think  that  that  is  too  vague  a  test  P — ^To  my  mind,  it  is  not  vague* 
because  I  have  in  view  exactly  the  schools  that  I  should  so  differentiate. 
I  could  name  very  quickly  the  first  ffrade  classical  schools  which  are 
endowed  in  London,  and  those  are  just  the  schools,  I  tldnk,  that  should  be 
treated  as  not  strictly  local  in  the  sense  of  district  schools,  but  as 
metropolitan  schools. 

418.  Would  it  not  be  necessaiy  to  have  some  test  that  you  could  put  as 
it  were  in  black  and  white,  rather  more  easily  than  a  phrase  like  "  tradi- 
tionary character '*  P— I  think  so,  if  one  were  legislating ;  certain  schools 
would  be  specially  named — certain  schools  I  mean  wiiich  are  closely 
connected  with  university  work  now ;  that  is  the  great  distinction. 

419.  {Cluiirman.)  If  you  had  these  governing  bodies  of  schools  for 
particular  areas,  and  if  you  had  also  that  educational  board  for  the  metro-^ 
politan  area,  which  you  are  going  to  tell  us  about  presently,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  leave  a  very  considerable  disoreiion  to  this  local 
governing  body,  as  to  the  character  of  the  education,  and  the  amount  of 
fees  which  it  should  provide  in  each  school ;  not  necessarily  determining  it 
BO  closely  bv  schemes  as  the  practice  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  has 
heretofore,  for  very  ^ood  reasons,  beenP — I  <^uite  afpree.  I  think  that 
would  be  one  of  the  differences  between  legislation  by  isolated  units,  as  we 
have  hitherto  done,  and  legislation  by  districts,  in  which  I  should 
certainly  wish  to  see  more  discretion  given  to  the  governing  body. 
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420.  Aikd  thai  woald  be  all  the  moie  the  o«fle»  would  it  iiot»  beoaiue,  as 
▼ou  aze  awaie,  the  popalatiou  in  any  particular  district  in  Loiidon  changes 
from  time  to  time  a  good  deal,  owing  to  the  spread  of  mannfactores  in  a 
particular  area,  and  the  departure  into  the  suburbs  of  a  particular  dass  of 
the  population  P — ^Yes,  quite  so.  One  difficulty  in  London  has  been  caused 
by  tne  rapid  migration  of  the  population  from  the  central  districts  to  the 
suburbs.  You  may  go  into  certain  parts  of  London,  and  see  what  seem 
to  be  rather  well-to-do  houses,  and  you  think  that  there  must  surely  be  a 
second  grade  population  there ;  but  on  further  inquiry  you  find  tnat  in 
not  one  of  those  oases  does  the  owner  reside  where  the  uiop  front  is,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  lets  his  rooms  to  bachelors  and  young  women 
who  haye  to  be  at  work  in  the  early  hours  in  London,  while  he  himself 
lives  in  the  suburbs. 

421.  {Sir  JET.  Eoscoe,)  That  would  rather  point,  would  it  not,  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  not  only  in  the  centre  of  London,  but  especially 
in  the  suburban  districts,  schools  of  that  kind  ? — ^I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  new  schools  are  mostly  wanted  on  the  fringe  of  London — not  at  the 
oentre. 

422.  Are  there  any  schools  of  the  kind  on  the  fringe  P — There  are  some. 
One  of  the  most  sncoessf ul  schools  that  we  hare  established  under  a  new 
scheme  lately  is  the  girls'  school  at  Stamford  Hill,  quite  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  adminisiratiTe  oonnty  of  London.  That  is  a  guds'  school 
under  the  Skinners'  Company.  It  was  biult  for  250,  and  almost  imme- 
diately I  was  told  that  there  were  275,  and  that  there  was  pressure  for  an 
in<acease  in  the  building. 

423.  (Chairnhan.)  For  instance,  the  population  of  the  part  of  east  London 
which  you  describe,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  tne  old  borough  of 
Tower  Hamlets,  is  now  almost  entirely  a  working-class  population,  which 
resorts  to  elementary  schools— not  entirely,  but  to  a  yery  large  extent— and 
those  who  are  populaiiy  called  the  middle  dass  haye  rather  gone  to  reside 
further  north,  all  along  the  skirts  of  the  Epping  Forest  region.  Haye  you 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  making  the  endowments,  or  part  of  them, 
follow  the  population,  or  do  you  consider  that  that  is  a  distinct  question  ? — 
I  shall  come  to  that  head  naturally  under  my  second  point,  namely,  the 
general  goyeming  body  that  I  would  haye  for  the  metropolis. 

424.  Then  perhaps  you  will  reserye  what  you  haye  to  say  for  that. 
Howeyer,  you  will  doubtless  say  whether  any  special  treatment  ought  te 
be  giyen  to  the  schools  of  the  city  companies,  which  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  educational  machinery  of  London  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  them  spedaUy,  because  they  are  an  important  factor. 
Some  of  them  are  yery  yaluable  and  excellent  schools,  and  seyeral  of  them 
haye  been  established  under — ^if  not  a  direct  promise — at  any  rate  an 
honourable  understanding,  that  so  fiur  as  we,  working  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  are  concerned,  the  companies  should  remain  in  the  sale  ad- 
ministration of  those  schools.  They  haye  sometimes  been  founded  out  of 
funds  not  educational,  but  held  on  some  other  charitable  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  companies  themselyes ;  sometimes  they  haye  been  assisted 
largely  l^  funds  out  of  the  corporate  properties  of  the  companies  them- 
selyes. in  either  case  the  intention  hss  been  on  the  part  of  the  companies  to 
establish  for  themselyes,  under  their  own  administratioii,  a  school  which 
should  be  a  credit  to  the  company,  and  we  at  any  rate  could  not  under  the 
drcumstances  go  to  them  and  attempt  fordbly  to  alter  the  goyeming 
bodies.  There  would  be  about  half  a  dozen  such  schools,  I  think,  in 
London  now. 

425.  (Dean  of  Manehevter.)  In  the  whole  of  London  p.— Yes. 

426.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  east  end  particularly  P — "No. 

427.  {Chairman.)  Then,if  yon  haye  no  objection,  would  you  Bay  how  you 
would  propose  to  deal  with  them  P — ^I  think  they  should  fall  in  to  the 
organisation  which  I  should  wish  to  see  oyer  the  whole  of  London,  under 
an  educational  boflod  for  the  metropolis ;  but  in  the  particular  district 
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to  whidi  a  school  of  that  kmd  might  belong,  I  think  it  would  have  to  stand 
apart,  bo  far  as  onr  powers  go. 

428.  Therefore  the  desire  for  the  present  is  to  leave  them  ont  of  this 
scheme  of  governing  bodies  for  what  may  be  called  the  local  areas  P — Yes. 

429.  Axe  there  anj  other  schools  which  seem  to  vou  oaght  also  to  be  left 
out P^ Very  few;  there  are  one  or  two  schools  of  a  denominational 
character.  I  have  not  myself  regarded  that  as  any  reason  why  they  should 
stand  ont  of  the  district  organisation ;  but  to  some  extent  we,  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  are  under  disabilities  with  regard  to  them.  We 
could  not,  for  instance,  make  the  governing  body  quite  on  the  same  lines 
for  a  denominational  school  as  for  other  schools  unless  we  got  the  consent 
of  the  governing  body,  and  that  might  or  might  not  be  given. 

430.  By  a  denominational  school  do  you  understand  a  school  which,  by 
the  terms  of  the  foundation,  or  by  your  scheme,  is  restricted  as  respects 
its  governors  to  a  particular  denomination,  or  one  in  which  strictly 
denominational  religious  education  is  provided  by  the  foundation,  or  b^ 
the  terms  of  your  scheme.  I  put  tiie  question  because  the  term  *'  denomi- 
national "  is  sometimes  used  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  another  p — 
Quite  so.  I  ought  to  explain  my  use  of  the  word  "  denominatiouAl." 
Under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  certain  schools  as  therein  defined  are 
treated  exceptionally,  and  the  broad  rule  which  applies  generally  that 
religious  opinions  are  not  to  afEsot  the  qualification  of  any  person  for  oeiiig 
a  governor  of  the  school,  is  not  to  applv  to  auoh  8c1kx>1s  except  with 
consent.  These  are  sdioolB  in  which  by  the  foundation  certain  religious 
teaching  is  directed,  or  other  religious  provision  is  made,  as  defined  in  the 
Acts,  and  the  requirements  must  have  been  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  the  passing  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  The  provisions  are  very 
stringent,  and  the  schools  that  fall  within  them  are  comparatively  few  in 
number. 

481.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  How  many  are  there,  would  you  say  P— Two 
or  three,  out  of,  perhaps,  50. 

482.  Would  you  kindly  mention  an  instance  or  two  P — ^The  most  important 
one  is  the  Grey  Coat  Hospital  in  Westminster,  which  is  a  girls'  school. 

483.  (Mr.  LytteJton.)  Have  you  never  had  any  difficulty  in  knowing  what 
schools  fall  under  that  head  P — When  a  scheme  is  once  made  the  difficulty 
is  removed.  It  is  sometimes  very  diflBcolt  to  know  beforehand.  But  ail 
thflse  mshooiB  to  which  I  am  alluding  now  have  their  schemes,  and  those 

are  settled. 


484.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  May  I  ask  the  age  of  the  oldest  of  the  schools  which 
are  known  as  denominational  P — The  Grey  Goat  Hospital,  I  think,  is  a 
seventeenth  century  foundation. 

435.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  It  was  founded  by  Queen  Anne.— I  am 
much  obliged. 

486.  {Bir  Henry  Eoecoe.)  Have  you  any  Boman  Catholic  si^ooisF— No, 
not  under  us. 

487.  But  there  are  Boman  Catholic  schools  of  some  kind  in  London  ;  are 
you  acquainted  with  any  P — I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  Bomau  Catholic 
school  that  would  be  an  endowed  school  within  the  definition  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act. 

438.  {Chairman.)  Nor  of  any  school  attached  to  any  denomination  of 
Protestant  Nonconformists.    I  think  not.    I  mean  a  secondary  sdiool. 

489.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Then  do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  oldest  of 
these  endowed  denominational  schools  is  of  the  aee  of  Q^een  Anne  P— I 
should  like  to  look  into  the  facts  a  little  more  closely  before  I  answer  that 
question  predselv  in  reference  to  the  London  schools.  Elsewhere  there 
are,  oertamly,  older  denominational  foundations. 

^  440.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  mean  that  they  are  mostly  poet  Beforma- 
tion  schools P--Mostly  post  Beformation,  certainly;  I  should  say  also, 
mostly  post  Tolexation  Act ;  that  is  the  moat  oritioiil  date. 
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441.  {Chcdrmcm.)  Your  view  10  that  upon  the  baais  npon  which  the 
Charity  OommiBrion  have  piooeeded,  the  practice  of  the  Charity  CommiB- 
fdon  would  be  to  leave  these  schools  ont  of  stich  a  plaa,  bat  I  do  not 
nnderstand  yon  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  in  fntnre  an  arrange- 
ment might  not  be  made  for  including  them  in  the  plan,  subject  to  such 
special  variations  as  might  be  thought  proper  p — ^I  think  there  would  be 
strong  hope  that  they  would  come  into  an  arrangement  with  some  special 
provisions  m  their  favour  guarding  their  denominational  character. 

442.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Such  as  the  conscience  clause,  you  meanP — 
The  conacienoe  clause  is  universal  in  all  these  cases,  that  is  to  say,  a  day 
scholar's  conscience  dause,  not  necessarily  a  bosurder's  conscience  clause. 

443.  (Dr,  WormelL)  One  question  with  regard  to  what  you  are  thinking 
about  as  the  merit  of  this  consolidation  of  governing  bodies.  Is  there  not 
emulation  amongst  separate  and  indei>endent  governing  bodies,  at  the 
present  time,  which  acts  for  the  good  of  schools  P — ^I  am  t&aid  my  impres- 
sion iB  that  there  is  an  emulation  which  acts  sometimes  the  other  way,  that 
there  is  too  much  competition. 

444.  But  let  me  take  a  case.  A  certain  authority  reports  on  a  group  of 
schools  (Mr.  Llewellyn  8mith,  for  instance).  He  tells  us  in  the  report  that 
a  particular  school  has  an  excellent  laboxatory  and  another  school  has  a 
very  indifferent  laboratory.  Immediately  the  governing  body  of  the  latter 
fldiool  open  their  eyes  and  say,  '*  That  inll  not  do,  we  will  have  a  labora- 
"  tory  at  least  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  other."  That  is  the  kind  of 
•emulation  that  I  was  thinking  of.  Is  not  that  for  the  good  of  the  school, 
and  would  you  not  sacrifice  that  if  vou  combined  the  governing  bodies  P — 
It  may  be  good  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  need  be  sacrificed  if  jon  had  a 
governing  body  which  saw  that  each  school  had  the  proper  equipment  for 
it.  I  do  not  know  that  every  school  ought  to  have  an  equally  good  labora- 
tory. I  should  imagine  that  one  school  ought  to  have  a  better  one  than 
another. 

446.  Were  you  thinking  of  securing  by  this  oonsolidation  of  governing 
"bodies  what  has  been  referred  to  as  an  equalisation  of  endowments.  Would 
you  select  certain  schools  and  put  them  under  one  foundation  for  the  sake 
•of  causing  the  richer  to  help  the  poorer  witbdn  that  same  foundation  ? — It 
would  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  combine  the  foundations  in  a  legal  sense. 
I  have  not  thought  of  going  so  far  as  that. 

446.  I  suppose  that  these  exceptions  which  you  mention  are  only  with 
regard  to  the  governing  body,  and  that  you  woidd  still  put  all  these  schools, 
supposing  that  you  had  an  education  board  for  the  metropolitan  area, 
under  that  metropolitan  board  p — ^Yes. 

447.  (Dr.  Fairhofim.)  1  have  not  notioed  whether  you  have  stated  anything 
as  to  ihe  proposed  constitution  or  method  of  constituting  tiie  governing 
bodies  witnin  a  defined  districtP — ^I  am  dealing  in  the  first  instemce  with 
a  lot  of  schools  which  alreadv  have  ccmstituted  goveming  bodies  of  a 
repzesentative  type,  and  I  should  look  forward  to  some  combinati<m  of  the 
elemento  in  all  these  governing  bodies.  Fot  instance,  most  of  these  govem- 
ing bodies  would  be  found  to  have  upon  them  representatives  of  the 
L^don  County  Council,  representiitives  of  the  i9chool  Board  for  Xioadon, 
representatives  of  perhaps  some  university  authority  or  university  college, 
and  also  probably  some  more  strictly  local  representatives,  in  some  cases 
parish  vestries,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  a  work  of  some  care  and  difficulty 
no  doubt  to  form  an  amalgamated  body  which  should  be  fair  all  round, 
but  I  should  not  desxwir  of  that,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  see 
much  harm  in  having  the  amalgamated  body  exceptionally  large,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  probably  meet  only  at  comparatively  rare  intervals  for  joint 
business,  whereas  a  great  deal  of  the  supervision  of  individual  schools 
would  be  done  by  committees  more  particularly  concerned  with  the 
particular  parish  or  district  or  schooL 

448.  Have  you  any  feeling,  such  as  we  have  had  already  indicated,  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  representative,  co-optative,  and  ex  officio  governors  P 
— Spelling  broadly  I  should  say  that  X  care  very  little  for  ex  officio 
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g^OYemors,  nnleaa  they  are  ex  officio  in  this  sense ;  I  hATO  found  it  some- 
times  well  to  take  as  an  ea;  officio  governor  the  representative  of  a 
particular  area  on  the  county  council,  for  instance,  or  it  may  be 
the  chairman  of  the  school  board;  he  is  then  an  ez  offi>c%o  governor, 
although  he  really  contains  a  strongly  representative  element  in  his 
appointment.  Apart  from  that,  I  should  say  broadly  that  I  look  to  the 
representative  element  as  the  back  bone  of  the  governing  body ;  but  I  do 
also  highly  value  a  certain  amount  of  co-optation.  I  think  that  in  many 
places  there  are  men  and  womon  who  are  most  excellently  fitted  to 
supervise  schools  who  are  yet  not  the  people  who  would  care  to  come 
forward  for  popular  election ;  they  may  not  be  members  of  school  boards 
or  town  councils,  and  they  may  not  care  to  offer  themselves  for  a  contested 
election,  but  nevertheless  they  may  be  just  the  people  whom  the  governing 
body  oii^ht,  if  possible,  to  draw  into  their  work. 

449.  Would  you  give  to  the  governing  bod^  any  rip^ht  or  authoritv  to 
object  to  a  governor  appointed  by  an  outoide  institution  or  society  like  a 
university.^ — If  I  rightly  understand  the  question  to  mean  a  power  of 
objection  to  the  individual  offered — ^that  they  had  not  sent  a  suitable 
man, — I  am  afraid,  I  could  not  &vour  that 

450.  {Bean  of  Manchester, )  I  suppose  yon  think  that  all  the  best  people 
who  are  now  ex  officio  governors  would,  under  co-optation,  be  brought  m  ? 
— Probably. 

451.  (Ifr.  HohhouBe)  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  against  having 
several  head  masters  under  a  single  governing  body ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  share  that  opinion  ?— It  seems  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
what  I  have  been  proposing. 

462.  You  see  no  objection  (this  is  certainly  how  I  understood  your 
evidence)  to  having  one  governing  body  for  the  whole  district,  with  several 
secondary  schools  of  the  same  grade  under  them  P — ^I  do  not. 

468.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Swith.)  In  making  an  exception  of  the  city  com- 
panies' schools,  I  undersland  that  you  would  not  include  under  that  head 
aU  the  endowed  schools  which  go  by  the  name  of  the  city  companies, 
and  in  which  the  city  companies  have  the  preponderatiDg  influence  P — 
Ko,  I  mean  only  those  which  are  exclusively  aty  companies'  schools. 

454.  And  without  a  special  trust  P — ^There  is  probably  a  trust.  There  is 
now  certainly  a  special  trust,  where  they  act  under  a  scheme ;  the  soheone 
is  their  trust. 

455.  Do  you  wish  that  the  consolidated  governing  body  for  the  district, 
such  as  you  have  proposed,  should  eventually  be  the  governing  body,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  all  public  secondary  schools  in  that  district  P — ^With  the 
exception  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  think  so,  if  the  question  refers  to 
proprietary  schools,  or  sdiools  unendowed. 

456.  I  mean  by  a  public  school  a  school  under  some  kind  of  corporate 
management  and  not  for  profit,  such  as  the  Philological  School  in 
Marvfebone,  which  would  be  a  good  instance  of  what  I  mean? — ^A  school 
of  that  type  has  not  been  under  my  special  notice,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  the  constitution  of  that  school  may  be,  but  if  I  might  go  one  step 
further  on  that  question  and  omit  the  words  '*for  profit,"  I  should 
like  to  sa^  that  I  think  it  might  be  of  great  use  if  the  schools  for  instance 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools'  Company  could  come  into  an  omani- 
sation  of  this  kind,  and  so  get  the  benefit  of  the  scholarships,  or  euiibi- 
tions,  or  whatever  might  be  distributable  over  the  area  in  the  way  of 
emoluments. 

457.  Or  schools  like  the  University  Ck>lleg6  School,  which  is  not 
exactly  an  endowed  school  but  which  is  public  ?— That  ia  probably  rather 
on  the  same  level  as  those  which  I  have  excepted  as  first  grade  public 
schools. 

458.  It  happens  to  be  a  first  grade  school,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Philological  School  that  is  a  second  grade  school  P-^So  I  believe.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  come  into  the  combination,  of  course. 
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459.  Or,  if  I  migbt  take  the  East  London  district,  wfaioh  yon  yottaelf 
took  88  an  example,  there  la  a  school  called  the  People's  Palaoe  l)ay 
School,  which  is  endowed,  bnt  is  not  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Act ; 
woidd  jon  wish  to  bring  that  in? — ^That  is  already  nnder  a  separate 
governing  body. 

460.  That  is  my  point,  that  it  is  already  nnder  a  separate  governing 
body  P — ^I  oonceive  that  there  might  be  a  dimcnlty  there.  I  should  in  the 
absteaot  prefer  that  all  schools  doing  this  intermediate  work  diould  be 
nnder  the  district  board,  bnt  I  can  conceive  a  difficulty  in,  as  it  were, 
cuttLng  ont  a  put  of  that  great  organisation,  the  People's  Palace,  and 
putting  that  particular  part  nnder  a  seiwrate  governing  Dody.  It  would 
be  a  matter  capable  of  arrangement,  I  suppose. 

461.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  would  leave  these  schools  of  which  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith  speaks,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  free  hand  with  regiud  to 
their  own  management,  or  would  yon  wish  them  to  be  absolutely  under  a 
governing  body  ? — ^I  think  tlutt  the  goveining  body  should  be  a  complete 
governing  body,  and  have  aU  the  functions  of  a  managing  body  for  each 
of  these  Bchools. 

462.  Yon  propose,  then,  that  these  people  should  gracefully  retire  P — I 
think  that  there  should  be  a  combination  representing  all  the  bodies. 

463.  {Mr.  Coekhum.)  How  then  would  yon  propose  to  constitute  the 
governing  bodies — not  the  education  board,  bnt  the  governing  bodies  P — ^I 
said,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  on  each  of  the  existing  goveruing 
bodies  you  would  find  now  probably,  certain  r^resentatives  of  the  scho^ 
board,  certain  representatives  of  the  London  County  Ooimoil,  and  so  on  ; 
perhaps  the  school  board  has  two  here,  two  there,  and  two  in  a  third 
sdiool,  and  perhaps  they  would  not  want  six  on  tiie  combined  governing 
body — ^perhaps  two  or  three  would  be  enough  for  them.  So  we  shouM 
reduce  the  total  number.  In  that  wav  I  d^ould  endeavour  to  fuse  the 
existing  governing  bodies  into  one,  whida  I  say  might  be  rather  abnormally 
large,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  mentioned. 

464.  And  to  what  number  would  you  carry  your  governing  bodies  P — ^I 
should  think  it  would  not  be  too  many  on  a  body  of  that  Kind  to  have 
some  25  members,  who  would  probably  divide  into  four  or  five  subordinate 
bodies  or  committees  for  separate  schools. 

465.  {8xr  Henry  Roscoe.)  Have  you  considered,  in  this  matter  of  the 
district  boards,  the  relations  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  establish,  not 
between  the  endowed  schools,  but  between  the  private  secondary  schools 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?— I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  private  schools, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  of  any  value  about  them.  I 
know  that  they  continue  to  exist  and  flourish  in  many  parts,  in  spite  of 
all  that  is  done  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

466.  But  you  would,  I  presume,  suggest  that  some  sort  of  arrangement 
should  be  made  to  include  the  private  schools,  so  important  as  they  are, 
not  only  in  London,  bnt  throughout  the  country  P— -If  they  could  be 
tempted  to  come  into  some  OEganSiation  I  should  be  g^ad,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  cannot  suggest  any  rules  which  we  could  impose  upon  them.  They 
would  not,  I  take  it,  accept  governing  bodies. 

467.  {Mr,  Sadler,)  Supplementing  Mr.  Gookbum's  question,  may  I  ask 
whether  you  think  tiiat  the  teachers  should  enjoy  direct  representation  on 
the  local  governing  bodies  P — I  am  inclined  to  think  not  on  the  local 
governing  bodies.  I  think  that  the  existing  governing  bodies  work  suffi- 
ciently well  so  far  within  their  limits  without  such  a  representation. 

468.  (ifr.  Lyttelton,)  1  think  you  said  that  the  existing  governing  bodies 
should  be  represented  on  the  district  governing  body.  Would  it  be  that 
each  existing  fi^>veming  bodv  would  be  empowered  to  elect  or  nominate 
two  or  three  of  its  number  r— I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  made  myself 
dear.  I  did  not  wish  to  say  that  the  existing  governing  bodies  should 
be  represented.  I  would  extinguish  the  exiswng  governing  bodies  and 
substitute  the  amalgamated  governing  body  for  all  piuposes. 
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4G9.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  How  many  of  these  difltriot  governing  bodies  do  yon 
fhink  wonld  be  necessary  for  the  area  of  London  P — That  is  a  voir  diffiotilt 
question.  I  have  thought  that  10  or  12  would  oover  the  area  sufficiently  ; 
and  that  you  should  l^ve  areas  of  something  like  half  a  miUioUi  taking 
the  population  of  greater  London. 

470.  (Mr.  Yoxa!l.)  Do  you  contemplate  the  elective  principle  at  all  in 
the  constitution  of  the  district  governing  bodies  P — ^The  elective  principle 
already  exists  largely  in  the  existing  governing  bodies,  and  therefore,  of 
course,  would  continue,  perhaps  with  some  modifications  in  regard  to  the 
combined  governing  body. 

471.  (Mr.  Cockhum.)  You  spoke  of  extinguishing  the  existing  governing 
bodies,  what  is  to  be  the  extinguishing  force,  the  Charity  Commission,  or 
legislation,  or  what  P — Theoretically  it  is  not  probably  beyond  the  existing 
powers  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  to  make  this  combination  that  I 
am  speaking  of,  but  practically  it  cannot  be  done  b  v  us  under  our  present 
powers,  because  the  opportunitiee  of  objecting  and  raising  difficulties  are 
so  great.  Whereas  if  something  was  done  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
various  bodies  would  probably  readily  acquiesce. 

472.  I  take  it  that  it  needs  Ic^gislation  P — I  think  it  would  need  some 
additional  motive  force  beyond  what  we  have  now.  Whether  motive  force 
might  come  through  a  Minister  of  Education,  I  do  not  know,  but  some 
motive  force  beyond  what  we  have  now  wofild  be  needed,  I  think. 

473.  (Ohairman.)  To  prevent  possible  misconception,  am  I  right  in 
understanding  you  to  mean  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  such  bodies 
as  the  Boys  and  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools'  Companies  should  co- 
operate, or  in  some  way  be  connected  with  the  local  govexuing  bodiea 
lor  these  areas,  but  that  you  do  not  propose  to  bring  them  in  against  their 
will :  you  propose  merely  to  invite  their  co-operation  in  some  permanent 
form  P — Quite  so.  I  think  if  there  were  funds  distributable  in  the  district  ia 
the  way  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions,  it  would  be  a  great  pitv  that  all  the 
girls  attending  the  schools  of  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools'  Company 
should  be  outside  the  system.  I  should  like  to  bring  them  in  for  any 
benefits  of  exhibitions  to  places  of  higher  education  especially. 

474.  May  I  take  it  that  yon  say  that  also  from  this  point  of  view :  that  it 
would  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  perhaps  even  a  little  prejudicial  to 
private  enterprise  if  the  local  governing  body  was  to  establish  schools 
which  would  compete  with,  and  perhaps  injure,  the  schools  which  a  body 
like  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools*  Company  had  already  established,  and 
which  were  doing  good  work  in  the  district  P — I  think  so,  and  I  may  add 
that  we  have  always  taken  great  care  in  our  operations  in  London  to  avoid 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Girls*  Public  Day  Schools*  Company. 

476.  Ton  would  feel,  I  mean,  that  the  presence  of  that  body,  or  of  a 
similar  body  in  any  pazticular  place  where  it  was  giving  a  good  education, 
was  a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  m  establishing  new  schools  ?-» Yes. 

476.  And  that  all  regard  should  be  had  to  them  and  the  work  that  they 
are  doing  P — Yes. 

477.  i^oudy  Frederick  Oavendish.)  Yon  do  not  think  the  fact  that  they 
are  paving  a  dividend  should  exclude  them  P — It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that 
BO  small  a  matter  as  tiiat  should  form  an  obstacle. 

Snvcinov         ^'^-  (Chairman,)  Then  you  conceive  that  there  ought  also,  above  these 
BoiAD  roB      10  or  12  governing  bodies  for  local  areas,  to  be  some  central  educational 
Lovpov-       authority  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area  P — Yes. 

479.  How  would  yon  create  it,  and  what  functions  would  vou  assign  to 
it  P— The  first  thing  which  I  should  like  to  sumest  would  be  that  the 
large  sum  which  is  now  received  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  a  Central  Education  Board  for  London.  That  would  at 
once  endow  this  body  with  fjmds  to  the  amount  of  something  like  170,000/. 
a  year,  I  think.  It  would  give  the  body  for  that  reason  alone  immense 
importance  and  influenoe.    Then  I  should  wish  that  body  to  have  touch 
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hj  iep3re8euftafci<m  with  all  theae  cUstriot  gayannng  bodiee  ^hieh-^I  have 
BnggesteOy  aa  well  as  repreBentation  on  the  govermng  bodiea,  00  far  m^ 
Pfoeaible,  of  any  school  that  atood  outside  the  diatrict  organiflatioiik. 

480.  As,   for  instanoe,  wuAi  schools   as   Westaninster  and  M^^haut ' 
TajdoiB? — Quite  so.     Then  as  regards  its '  f imciioiis  in  respeot  'ot  the 
schools  themselves,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  would  be  any  reason. 
for  giving  them  power  to  interfere  at  all  closely  with  the  managemeni^ 
of  the  schools ;  I  think  that  can  be  sufficiently  done  through  the  means  of 
the  minor  governing  bodies,  but  I  conceive  that  tiie  central  body  oughts 
to  have  power  to  inspect  the  buildings  and  apparatus ;  I  think  it  ought  to  . 
have^sower  to  receive  reports  from  i£e examining  bodies  upon  the  sd^lS;^ 
and  I  would  give  it  all  the  stains  of  a  governing  body  within  the  mesming 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts»  which  means  that  it  would  have  a  voioe  in^ 
any  new  schemes  affecting  any  educational  endowments  in  the  metropolis. 

481.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  would  be  entitled  to  have  notiee  of  any  new 
Boheme  which  was  pproposed  to  be  made  ?— Yes,  and  to  take  such  points  of 
objeotion,  formal  or  otherwise,  aa  are  now  taken  by  the  goiveiiiing  bbdieSi 
or  trustees  of  schools. 

.  482.  That  is  assuming  that  the  present  scheme-maldng  machinery  o^ 
the  Clmnty  Commission  were  to  continue? — That  I  presume.  I  am  pre-' 
suming  tint  that  machinery  should  continue  under  whatever  agency  it 
may  be. 

483.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  body  might  itself  receive  the 

initiative  in  the  saggeeting  and  maUng  of  schemes,  and  possibly  even  the 

scheme  making  power,  suYyjeot  to  some  central  authority  for  the  whole 

kingdom  ?^-^YeBf  that  has  ooourred  to  me.    In  fact,  what  I  would  wish  to- 

see  would  be :  something  of  this  sort:  so  far  as  new  schools  might  be, 

established  in  the  districts  thfonghthe  agenoy  of  iiie  oentml  authority,  taxf 

such  school  should  be  under  a  scheme  of  management  drawn  up  by  the 

oentral  authority,  and  if  and  when  approved  by  the  Minister  of'Bdttcation,^ 

the  scheme  should  have  the  force  of  law  at  once.    I  should  not  propose  to* 

introduce  all  the  machinery  and  checks  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  into. 

the-  establishment  of  new  schools  out  of  money  not  arising  from  Educational 

BndowmentB,  but  out  of  local  taxation  money.    There  I  am  aware  thai  I 

am  departing  widely  from  what  is  arranged  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate: 

Education  Aet,  where  all  money,  whether  it  comes  from  local  taxation  or 

ottorwise,  is  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  endowment.     There  are  fapeoia^ 

reasons  in  Wales  which  would  not  apply  in  London.    I  imagine  tint  we 

should  have  in  London,  three  classes  of  schoola.    In  the  fbcst  j^ao^  we- 

should  have  schools  entirely  based  upon  .endowments,  and  for  the  pres^OHt^ 

I  presume  the  existing  method  of  passing  schemes  should  continue,  witli 

the  addition  that  the  Education  Board  for    all  London  would    be    a 

governing  body.      Secondly,   there  would  be  schools  which  would  be 

founded  or  supported  partly  out  of  endowment,  and  partly  out  of  new 

moneys,  that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  local  taxation  money ;  in  those  cases  I 

imanne  that  we  sho«ild  have  stall  to  go  through  tlie  process  pres^aribed  by 

the£Bdeired  Schools  Acts  because  oil  the  existence  dt'Ube  eodo^SMnf  in 

the  funds  dealt  with. 

J' 

484.  You  think  that  it  would  be' too  great  a  change  to  subject  endow. 

mente  also  to  this  central  authority  for  London,  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
itrOl  be  an  authority  of  great  weip^ht  and  influence,  having  control  over 
the  Secondary  Education  of  five  mmons  of  people  P — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  part  with  such  a  check,  for  instance,  as  the  appeal 
%o  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

485.  I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that,  but  simply  that  the  scheme- 
making  power  you  conceive  might  be  given  to  it,  subject  to  whatever 
oontrw  was  retained  to  a  central  authority, — a  power  of  making  schemes--* 
even  as  regards  educational  endowments?—!  tluLnk  I  understand  the 
qi:^0stion  to  be  whether  the  drafting  of  a  scheme,  instead  of  .being,  done 
as  now  by  the  Central  Office  in .  JCiondon,.  should  be  performed  by  tha 
Education  Board  ? 
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486.  YetP^-Thawofk  of  makngsoheiaeB  for  endowed  Bohook  in  I^^ 
for  the  most  piurt   has  ahMidjr  been  done,  to  th«t  perlum  it  would  not 
come  to  very  mnoh,  if  it  were  mod  ihit  niuit  remains  to  be  oone  in  the  way 
of  original  sohemee  for  aohools  might  be  handed  over  to  anotiier  body. 

487.  I  am  rather  putting  it  from  this  point  of  view :  aooording  to  what 
yon  hate  told  as  alrea^  with  regard  to  these  looal  areas,  and  their 
goTeming  bodies,  a  certain  amount  of  variation  and  re^Muiting  ot  the 
existing  schemes  would  be  needed,  and  would  indeed  be  the  necessary 
sequel  of  the  change  which  you  propose  to  introduce  F--Ouite  so ;  new 
nohfimos  or  modified  schemes  would  haye  to  be  made,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  (it  is  cliflloult  to  say)  to  pav^  with  Buoh  a 
check  as  that  of  an  appeal  to  tne  Judicial  Committee.  That  would  still 
apply  to  the  amending  scheme  or  cimbination  scheme. 

488.  I  do  not  suggesfc  the  parting  with  a  judicial  check  of  that  kind ; 
my  question  was  not  intended  to  go  so  far  as  that,  but  ratiier  whether 
the  inititttiTe  in  proposing  or  drafting  schemes  mi^t  not  be  glTsn  to 
this  London  aothoriiy,  subject  to  whatever  judicial  appeal  or  ultimate 
control  might  be  thought  necessary  P— It  woidd  haye  to  be  done  under 
legal  advice,  and  I  doubt  whether  that  could  be  done  better  than  in  mA 
an  office  as  ours,  where  we  are  familiar  with  the  subject^  and  the  law  of 
charitable  trusts  is  oonstantlv  before  us.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
preparation  of  schemes  would  be  best  left  with  the  central  body, — ^the 
official  body. 

489.  Bo  you  not  conceive  that  the  constituti<m  of  such  authorities  as  you 
contemplate  for  London, — the  central  authority,  and  these  local  aatwrai* 
ties,  would  not  very  much  diminish  what  may  be  oalled  the  scheme- 
making  process  as  it  is  now ;  that  in  other  words  things  would  not  require 
to  be  settled  upon  permanent  lines  by  sohemes  so  much  as  the/  are  now, 
but  that  a  far  wider  measure  of  administrative  discretion  would  be  left  to 
the  local  and  central  London  authorities  in  future  F — I  quite  think  so ; 
and  besides  we,  as  the  dmfting  authoritv  which  prepares  the  sohemes, 
would  be  f^reatly  assisted  by  an  initiative  nom  these  loeal  bodies.  Just  as 
in  Wales  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  have  the  wish  and  intentions  of 
the  local  people  set  out,  not  necessarily  in  a  scheme,  but  in  the  form  of 
lesoluticmiB,  or  informal  expressions  ol  tneir  wish,  so  the  same  thing  would 
happen  in  London,— these  authorities  would  be  able  to  send  to  us  in  the 
form  of  mere  resolutions  what  they  might  wish  to  have  done,  and  would 
leave  to  us  the  legal  part  of  tiie  work. 

490.  Bo  yon  not  think  that  the  whole  system  of  government  by  and 
through  a  scheme  would  itself  be  so  largely  modified,  and  the  amount  of 
detailed  provision  in  sohemes  would  be  so  diminished,  as  to  constitute  an 
essential  difference  from  the  present  method  P — ^Tes,  I  think  the  schemes 
might  be  broader  and  simpler. 

491.  And  more  elastic  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

492.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  8mWi.)  With  reference  to  the  mode  of  co-opemtion 
between  the  central  body  and  the  local  board  for  London,  would  not  your 

5 resent  proceedings  with  regiurd  to  the  Aske  School  at  Hozton,  under  the 
technical  Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  be  a  good  enampTe  P-^ 
Yes ;  I  should  be  very  willing  to  ^ve  that  instance.  There  is  a  large 
school  at  Hozton  under  the  foundation  of  Robert  Aske,  comprising  a  boys' 
school  and  a  girls*  school,  and  when  it  was  started  some  20  years  aoo, 
it  was  extremely  successful  for  some  years;  but  gradually,  the  popula- 
tion which  uses  the  schools  has  shifted  more  and  more  from  that  district 
into  the  northern  and  north-western  suburbs,  with  the  result,  that  although 
Touhave  two  large  and  well-equipped  schools  in  Hoxton,  the  proportion  of 
fecal  children  in  them  is  extremelv  smalL  Consequentiy  the  teaehers 
began  to  lose  heart,  and  the  govermng  body  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
us  power  to  move  the  schools  more  into  the  localities  from  which  the 
children  come,  instead  of  bringing  the  children  from  healthy  suburbs  into 
one  of  the  least  attractive  parts  of  London.  They  wished  that  the  very 
few  children  who  do  attend  from  Hcxton  should  rather  go  north  to  the 
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more  open  districts.  At  onoe  there  arose  the  question,  what  is  to  be 
done  for  Hoxton  ?  And  it  ooeorred  to  me  that  a  possible  arrangement 
wonld  be  that  the  London  County  Gonndl  might  take  in  hand  the  develop- 
ment in  Hoxton  of  a  school  suitable  specially  for  the  -wants  of  the 
people  who  still  Uts  in  Hoston ;  that  whereas  our  school  was  reall j  an 
mtennediate  96bocl  not  suitable  for  the  wants  of  the  pec^e  who  still 
Hve  in  Horton,  yet  it  was  possible  thai  here  was  a  kind  of  school  which 
would  be  exfareinely  Taluable  there.  At  the  same  time  we  could  not  compel 
this  endowment  to  do  that  wofk  without  putting  an  end  to  the  whole  of 
the  •ntiatiiig  organisation,  and  extinguishing  two  Taluable  schools.  Aooovd. 
ingly,  what  we  propose  to  do  is  to  reserre  that  site  from  the  builder  if 
possible — for  theie  is  a  large  area  of  playground,  which  is  a  valuable 
thing  in  Uiat  part  of  Ijondon— and  if  poatible,  to  get  the  Technical  Board 
of  the  London  Ckmnty  Council  to  take  it  in  hand  for  the  purpose  of  such 
a  school,  they  might  dcTclop  there  for  the  benefit  speciallr  of  the  people 
who  do  live  in  Hoston,  and  will  not  go  to  such  a  middle  school  as  we  have 
now  estsbl'shed  there. 

49B.  And  the  London  County  Council  become  under  yoor  scheme  the 
gOTcming  body?— What  we  propose  is  to  make  the  London  County 
GouncQ  or  the  Technical  Board  (we  told  them  we  weie  indifferent  as  to 
which  it  was  arruiged  for)  the  goTeming  body  of  that  site  and  building. 

494.  Under  a  rather  elastic  scheme  P — ^It  is  a  particularly  elastic  acbeme, 
and  illustrates  from  that  point  of  view  what  tiie  Chairman  was  putting 
tome. 

495.  (Dr.  W(n'melL)  I  suppose  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  a  certain 
amount  shall  be  contzibuted  to  the  support  of  the  school  P— We  bave  not 
spedfled  what  the  amount  shall  be,  but  so  long  as  the  County  Council 
maiiitains  a  technical  school  there  under  the  scheme,  it  is  proposed  to 
leave  them  the  buildings. 

49d.  {Mr.  Hobhouie.)  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  have 
not  specified  any  amount  is  that  you  cannot,  under  the  existing  law,  deal 
with  a  scheme  with  any  of  this  local  taxation  money  P — That  is  so ;  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  attach  it  as  an  endowment,  and  therefore  it  is  merely 
a  year  to  year  arrangement.  So  long  as  the  County  Council  chooses  to 
maintain  a  school  of  a  certain  type,  Droodly  sketched  out  in  the  scheme, 
so  long  tiiey  become  tenants  of  the  building. 

487.  And  with  regard  to  the  character  of  this  new  school  in  Hoxton,  will 
it  be,  in  what  we  ctdl  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  a  strictly  technical 
Bobool?— It  is  understood  that  it  will  be  so. 

496.  Bearing  upon  the  special  industries  of  the  district  P-^That  is  the 
idea. 

499.  (Chairman,)  Your  view  is  that  this  Central  Education  Board  for  all 
London  should  be  represented  upon  all  the  local  area  boards  of  which  you 
have  spoken  P— I  think  so,  certainly,  and  rather  infhientially  represented. 

500.  And  you  would  sum  up  your  view  of  its  powers  by  saying  that  it 
ought  to  be  empowered  to  add  to  the  endowment  of  existing  schools,  or  to 
oomUne  with  endowments  for  establishing  new  schools ;  to  establish  new 
schools  apart  from  endowments ;  to  give  special  aid  to  j^^mking  schools  for 
special  purposes ;  and  to  establish  scholsnhips  and  exhilntions  P—Tes,  I 
think  it  should  have  all  those  powers. 

501.  (Sir  John  Hihhert.)  What  do  you  oontempLite  should  be  the  size  or 
number  of  your  proposed  Education  Board  for  the  metropolitan  area  P— I   'raiSDimov. 
am  of  opinion  that  it  should  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  l^e  administrative 

connfy  of  London ;  that  it  should  cover,  in  fact,  "  Greater  London," 
including  parts  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  arrangement  to  limit  the  schools, 
which  ought  to  be  largely  upon  the  fringe  Si  the  metropolitan  area,  to 
children  within  the  area.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  population  out- 
side the  area  of  the  administrative  county,  which  is  to  idl  intents  and 
purposes  really  metropolitan,  and  boys  come  from  all  sorts  of  distances  to 
London  schools. 
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502.  (CJiairman.)  Should  you  be  disposed  to  take  the  metxopolitaD 
police  district,  which  was  taJken,  I  think,  in  the  City  Parochial  Oharities 
Act,  a«  the  marking  limitfi  within  which  the  funds  of  the  City  Parochial 
Chuities  Act  might  be  applied  ?-— I  am  not  sure  whether  that  area  does 
not  go  even  too  far  in  some  districts. 

506.  I  think  that  it  takes  in  Croydon  P — ^Tes,  perhaps  it  does.  If  it  does 
take  in  Oxoydon,  them  yon  oome  upon  a  aepiinie  oountf  boixNigh,  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  could  quite  come  in.  But  suoh  plaees  as  Wimbledon,  - 
Horasey,  Willesden^  and  Stratford  should  all  oome  in.  They  are  really 
metropolitan,  and  their  boys  come  in  now  to  metropolitan  Bohools;  and  I 
pfesume  that  k  would  be  tegaided  as  unfair  that  local  taxation  money 
belonging  to  the  administratiTe  county  should  be  exp»ided  onsohoolB 
which  would  be  at  least  half  filled  by  boys  from  outside  the  area. 

504.  (JDr,  Fairbaim.)  Would  Hijghgate  and  Dulwich  be  included?— 
Dnlwich  is  in  the  London  area ;  Highgate  is  not. 

505.  (Sir  John  HihberL)  Would  not  your  proposal  lead  to  a  very  un- 
wieldy body,  supposing  that  you  haye  representatives  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  Councils  of  contributory  counties,  tho  Universities, 
the  London  School  Board,  and  teachers  of  seoondaiy  schools  P — ^I  should 
imagine  that  you  might  have  a  body  of  from  25  to  30  as  the  central  board. 

506.  Then  you  propose  that  these  should  be  merely  representatives,, 
limited  in  number,  from  these  separate  counties  and  separate  bodies  ?— 
Yes.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  I  might  give  possible  figures,  though, 
of  course,  they  may  be  varied  very  widely  ;  but  I  imagine  something  of 
this  kind.  Suppomng  the  London  County  Conndl  named  12, 1  should 
then  suggest  that  half  of  them  should  not  be  members  of  the  County 
Council,  so  as  to  give  the  County  Council  an  opportunity  of  naming,  as 
they  do  now  upon  the  Technical  Education  Board,  x>ersons  specially 
conversant  with  educational  matters. 

507.  (Mr,  Coekhurn.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  tenure  of  office  of 
this  Education  Board  P — I  have  not  gone  into  that  question. 

508.  Do  vou  mean  that  they  should  be  permanent  or  for  the  length  of 
time  that  the  London  County  Council  exists  ? — Probably  it  would  be  for 
the  period  of  the  London  County  Council — three  years ;  probably  that 
would  be  desirable.  I  will  just  go  through  my  possible  combination. 
I  have  said  12  by  the  County  Council,  of  whom  half  should  not  be 
members  of  the  Council.  Then,  perhaps,  each  of  these  contributoty 
counties  might  name  one ;  that  is  to  say,  the  county  oounoU  for  each  St 
the  contributory  counties — ^that  gives  us  16.  Add  six  by  the  Univendties 
oi  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  Then  the  Loudon  School  Board,  as 
representing  the  education  next  below  what  we  are  dealing  with,  should 
name  three  or  four.  And  then  I  thought  that  perhaps  there  should  be 
two  representatives  of  the  teachers  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Londom 
That  would  give  us  a  body  of  27  or  28  in  all;  but,  of  coarse,  these  items  I 
give  merely  for  what  they  are  worth— they  might  be  varied. 

509.  (Sir  John  HibberL)  With  regard  to  the  Universities,  you  said  that 
vou  would  include  representatives  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London ; 
have  you  thought  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  where  representatives  of 
the  two  old  XTniveraities  are  put  upon  these  Educational  Boards  or 
governing  boards  through  non-attendance?^  have  heard  that  there  is 
sometimes  a  difficulty  about  that,  no  doubt,  because  the  UniversitieR  very 
often  name  residents  at  the  Universities ;  but,  of  course,  they  are  undcyr 
no  oblij;ation  to  do  so,  and  I  know  that  among  the  governors  named  by 
the  Umversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  government  of  St.  Paul% 
School,  some  are  or  were  residents  in  London ;  and  I  know  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  find  eminent  members  of  the  University  resident 
in  London. 

510«  (Chairmaii,)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  Dulwich  also  has 
representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  P^Yes. 

511.  And  ti<  it  within  your  knowledge  that  they  attend  Teryregulariy^ 
— ^I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
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512.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Ib  it  within  your  knowledge  that  at  Man- 
chester, for  instance,  they  have  a  resident,  and  that  he  attends  very 
regalarly  ? — I  belieye  so. 

513.  (Mr,  YoxalL)  Is  the  Central  Education  Board  for  the  metropolitan 
area  to  be  entirely  co-optative  or  nominative,  and  not  to  be  publicly  elected 
at  all  P — I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  should  be  at  all  oo-optative,  but  that 
it  should  entirely  oonsifit  of  representatives  of  these  bodies. 

514.  Purely  nominative  P — Purely  named  by  these  various  electing 
bodies,  that  is  to  say,  the  county  councils,  the  school  boards,  and  so  on. 

515.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  public  election  of  an  educational  body 
for  the  area  ? — Not  a  direct  populax  election. 

516.  In  suggesting  two  teachers  of  Secondary  Schools,  do  not  you  think 
that  the  same  thing  might  be  met  by  empowering  the  registered  teachers 
(after  the  registration  of  teachers  becomes  a  fact)  in  the  area  to  elect  P — 
Teachers  who  would  be  employed  in  tilie  schools  concerned,  do  you  mean  P 

517.  Yes  P — ^That  would  be,  probably,  a  convenient  method  of  getting 
the  vote. 

518.  (ChaiTTnan,)  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
representative  from  the  central  governing  body  of  the  Citv  Parochial 
Charities,  inatanuch  as  they  have  a  power  for  applying  funds  for  tiieae 
purposes  P — ^It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  add  thiat.  I  have  not  thought 
of  it. 

519.  (Mr.  LleweUyn  Smith.)  There  are  already  members  on  the  Technical 
Education  Board  of  the  Liondon  County  Council  representing  the  City 
Parochial  Charities  p — ^Yes. 

520.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Why  do  you  include  these  portions  of  the  four 
counties  which  are  round  London ;  is  it  that  you  propose  that  these  county 
councils  should  give  a  portion  of  their  money  towards  the  London  Board, 
or  do  you  propose  that  they  should  merely  be  represented  for  other 
purposes  P — I  should  propose  that  they  should  contribute  rateably. 

521.  And  on  what  grounds  do  you  propose  that  they  should  contribute  P 
— ^Because  I  think  they  would  use  the  schools. 

522.  That  is  to  saj  that  the  inhabitants,  or  the  children  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  counties  adjoining  London  would  use  the  schools  in  London  P — 
Yes ;  the  urban  and  metropolitan  parts  of  these  counties,  which  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  London,  should  fall  into  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  for  London. 

523.  Would  not  that  break  up  very  much  the  county  system  ?  Supposing 
that  you  are  going  to  have,  as  I  see  you  suggest,  a  system  of  county 
boards,  would  not  that  interfere  very  much  with  the  coun^  system  in 
those  four  counties  P — It  would  no  doubt  reduce  the  educational  area  of 
those  four  counties. 

524.  And  reduce  their  money  P — Yes,  and  reduce  their  money ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  natural  destination  of  these  urban  parts  of 
these  contributory  counties,  namely  London ;  that  they  are  naturally  part 
of  **  Qreater  London." 

525.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  as  a  fact  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  county 
coundlB  often  allow  fees  for  children  attending  urban  schools,  that  is  to 
say,  schools  in  county  boroughs  P — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that  being  done. 

526.  Therefore  that  gets  over  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  children 
from  the  administrative  county  attending  sdiools  in  the  urban  district, 
does  it  not  P — ^I  imagine  that  that  is  done  usually  in  other  cases  on  a  com* 
paratively  small  scale ;  whereas  here  it  would  be  on  an  enormous  scale. 
I  believe  that  there  would  be  literally  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  just  on 
the  outskirts  of  London  seeking  the  education  which  would  be  offered  by 
schools  in  the  London  area. 

527.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is  done  already  for  hundreds  in 
Lancashire  P — ^I  am  not  aware  as  regards  Lancashire. 
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528.  I  do  not  Isnow  whether  it  does  not  go  to  thonsands,  but  oertaJBly 
htrndreds  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

529.  (Chairman.)  1  understand,  however,  that  yon  suggest  that  districts 
of  these  suburban  counties  not  included  within  the  Goyemmental  area  of 
the  London  County  Council  should  be  placed  under  this  Central  Secondary 
Education  Board  ? — Yes. 

530.  And  you  instance  such  a  case  as  Stratford,  Walthamstow,  and 
Snaresbrook,  and  all  the  populous  region  which  lies  between  Liondon 
proper  and  Epplng  Forest  P — Yes. 

581.  It  would  therefore,  would  it  not,  be  your  view  that  if  the  Central 
Education  Board  for  London  had  within  its  province  that  area  which  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  London  Comity  Council,  but  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  the  oounty  of  Essex  should  make  some  oontzibution  ? — Quite  so, 
that  is  my  view. 

532.  (Bean  of  Manchester,)  T  suppose  yon  would  consider  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  power  oi  accommodation  of  these  areas  from  time  to 
time  as  the  population  altered,  would  you  notP — Not  only  so,  but  I 
imagine  that  the  day  must  come  when  the  administrative  county  of  London 
must  be  enlarged,  and  I  suppose  that  what  I  am  suggesting  is  really  an 
acnticipation  for  educational  purposes  of  what  must  bsippen  some  day  in 
other  respects  than  in  matters  of  education. 

■  538.  Your  idea  is  consistent  in  fact  with  what  you  said  at  the  beginning 
of  your  evidence,  that  for  all  these  purposes  there  is  what  you  may  caU 
suburban  London,  and  you  have  to  throw  suburban  London  in  with  urban 
London  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  natural  area  within  those 
limits. 

534.  (Sir  John  Hibhert)  I  want  to  ask  a  qnesfcion  with  respect  to  your 
loo^  taxation  proposal.  Your  proposal  is  tnat  the  local  taxation  money 
should  be  received  by  the  Education  Board  P — ^Yes. 

535.  Would  not  that  alter  the  intention  of  Parliament  rather  P  At  the 
present  time  that  money  is  spent  principally  for  the  benefit  of  the  indus- 
trial classes ;  and  supposing  that  such  a  change  were  made  as  you  suggest, 
would  it  not  rather  come  to  be  used  for  what  we  popularly  term  the  iniddle 
class,  rather  than  for  the  industrial  class  ? —  I  certainly  contemplate  that  it 
should  go  not  for  technical  education  in  any  strict  sense,  but  for  Secondary 
Education  generally,  including  of  course  technical  edu(Miition. 

536.  And  that  mi^t  really  lead  to  giving  the  money  more  for  literary 
education  than  for  technical  education  P— I  think  largely  that  would  be  so. 
The  money,  I  understand,  comes  as  it  were  from  aU  classes,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  in  its  origin  it  is  ear-marked  for  any  particular  rank  of  life. 

637.  (Dea7i  of  Manchester,)  And  is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  a 
great  many  people  already  think  that  the  literar^jr  side  of  the  question  is 
somewhat  neglected  in  &ivour  of  the  technical  side,  and  your  disposition^ 
probably,  might  arrange  the  two  things  better  p — For  some  time  I  have 
been  afraid  that  the  narrower  definition  of  tecliuical  education  might  be 
carried  too  far.  I  think  that  we  should  have,  broadly,  Secondary  Education 
as  the  general  basis. 

538.  (Sir  Jolui  Ilihhert,)  But  supposing  that  it  was  allowed  that  the 
technical  education,  which  has  been  carried  on  by  moans  of  the  local 
taxation  money,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  industrial  classes,  by  giving 
them  a  scientific  training  for  their  various  callings,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  it  should  be  still  carried  on,  and  that  if  you  want  more 
money  for  literary  education  you  should  get  it  in  some  other  way  P*— I  do 
not  understand  that  it  is  the  fact  now  that  none  of  this  local  taxation 
money  is  being  spent  in  aid  of  such  schools  as  I  am  contemplating.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  within  my  knowledge  that  in  the  coun^  of  Surrey, 
where  we  made  a  scheme  to  give  the  Surrey  Oounty  Council  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  bodies  of  all  grammar  schools  in  Surrey,  it  was  done 
avowedly,  so  that  the  county  coundl  might  make  annual  grants  to  those 
grammar  schools ;  and  each  grammar  school  in  Surrey  is  now  receiving 
yearly  aid  from  the  Surrey  County  Coimcil. 
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899.  20  sot  thai  dime  on  tiid  ground  that  tbeygivd  Bcientifio  teaofemi: 
for  it  ?->Certaij)ly,  tbey  derelop  the  scientific  side  of  ednoation. 

5i(K  It  ifl  noade  the  bcHa  oondition,  is  it  not?— Ae  I  nndeistand,  the 
benefit  id  not  limited  in  any  way  to  the  indnstrial  claBaes,  irhioh  ie  the 
word  that  fell  fro  n  your  lips. 

541.  {Mr.  Hcbhouae.)  Soeh  a  condition  as  Sir  John  Hibbert  has  alluded 
to  is  rendered  necessary,  is  it  not,  in  the  case  of  connty  councils^  by  the 
existence  of  the  Technical  Xustruction  Act,  which  only  gives  them'  legal 
power  to  devote  their  money  to  what  is  called  technical  education  ?— That 
IS  so ;  but  the  definition  is,  as  is  well  known,  an  extremely  wide  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
it  may  cover  almost  everything,  except  Qreek. 

542.  And  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  many  of  these  county  couneits 
are  really  assistiug  almost  every  class  of  Secondary  Education  P->-It  is 
within  my  knowledge,  in  partioular,  that  the  London  County  Ootmoil  is 
now  assisting  a  large  number  of  middle  schools  in  London,  giving  some 
of  them  as  much  as  500^  a  year. 

543.  And  is  it  the  fact,  with  regard  to  London,  that  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  local  taxation  fund  is  being  devoted  to  technical  education  ?— ^Only 
a  small  portion  at  present. 

544.  And  it  may  very  well  be  that  there  might  be  sufficient  money  to 
devote  a  portion  to  the  literary  side  of  the  schools  F — That  is  nxy  belief. 
When  I  spoke  of  new  schools  being  established  in  London,  through  t^ 
agencv  of  the  local  taxation  money,  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of 
that  elass  of  sehool  which  we,  tmder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  have  but 
a  limited  power  of  establishing,  I  mean  strictly  technical  schools  or 
continuation  schools,  and  so  on. 

545.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  May  I  ask  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two 
bodies,  the  district  body  and  the  central  or  metropolitjm  bodr,  their 
respective  functions  and  their  mutual  relations.  You  carefully  denned  the 
one,  but  not,  I  think,  the  other  ? — ^I  think  I  defined  what  I  regard  as  the 
functions  of  the  district  body,  namely,  to  be  the  governing  body,  in  the 
ordiQarT  sense,  of  all  seoondary  schools  in  the  area.  Then  I  have  a 
central  body  for  all  London,  represented  on  the  district  governing  bodies, 
managing  the  local  taxation  money,  taking  a  general  supervision  of  all 
tiie  schools,  having  power  to  establish  new  schools  and  new  exhibition 
fonndations,  and  so  fcwth. 

546.  You  define  that  body  as  having  all  the  rights  of  a  governing  body  ? 
— ^Yes  ;  that  is  rather  a  technical  phrase  for  the  purposes  of  the  Endowed 
ScbooLs  Acts,  because  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  governing  body 
of  an  endowment  has  certain  rights  reserved  to  it  which  enables  it  to  assist 
in  moulding  the  character  of  a  scheme,  and  I  think  that  this  central 
governing  body  should  have  just  the  same  power  in  that  way  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  itself  should  have. 

547.  Would  not  this  body  be  radically  incomplete  as  regards  the 
administration  of  Secondary  Education  in  London,  if  the  great  endowed 
classical  schools  were  removed  from  its  jurisdiction;  and  would  it 
really  be  a  body  that  represented  the  organised  Secondary  Education 
of  London  if  the  principal  secondary  schools  lay  outside  its  jurisdio* 
tion? — ^I  conceive  that  the  central  body,  the  Central  Education  Board, 
should  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  each  of  those  high  grade 
schools  which  have  been  referred  to,  we  have  ourselves  proposed  a 
scheme  under  which  Uie  London  County  Council  will  in  future  be 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  St.  Paul's  School ;  and  I  think  that 
something  of  that  sort  should  happen  as  regards  all  these  highest  grade 
sQhoola,  so  that  they  would  be  in  touch  with  the  Central  Board  of  Educa* 
tion,  and  would  not  lie  outside  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

548.  {Dean  of  Manckest&r.)  I  suppose  you  ore,  in  short,  of  opinion  that 
that  would  be  the  most  delicate  way  of  getting  in  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,  so  to  speak  p— I  do  not  know  that  it  need  be  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 
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I  am  inclined  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  moderate  degree  of  representation 
which  we  have  proposed  in  the  case  of  St  Paul's  School. 

549.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  any  resistance  on  the 
part  of  St.  Paul's  P — ^Yes,  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  be 
strongly  objected  to. 

650.  Especially  by  somebody  ? — By  more  persons  than  one. 

551.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  area  of 
the  Board  for  London,  do  you  not  think  that  a  great  deal  of  the  diiBcuHy 
which  you  have  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  suburban  schools  could  be 
got  over  by  giving  a  power  of  adjustment  between  the  counties,  that  is  to 
say,  giving  each  county  the  power  of  making  contributions,  as  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  to  institutions  outside  their  limits,  but  accessible 
to  their  inhabitants ;  possibly  a  per  capita  contribution  on  behalf  of  all 
scholars  attending  schools  from  outside  ;  would  not  that  meet  the  case  P — 
That  would  be  the  alternative  which  I  understand  Sir  John  Hibbert  has 
already  suggested.  I  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  better  arrangement 
would  be  to  take  the  natural  area  that  does  now  exist,  which  would  broadly 
be  called  '*  liondon."  I  acknowledge  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty 
in  founding  ourselves  on  any  other  lines  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
limits  of  the  administrative  county,  but  that  difficulty  could  be  got  over 
by  such  an  arrangement  as  you  suggest.  I  had  thought,  however,  that 
it  would  be  too  complex  and  difficult. 

552.  Is  it  not  in  that  way  that  the  difficulty  is  got  over  with  regard  to 
gUjria  in  the  suburban  districts  ? — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

553.  (GhoMma/n.)  To  come  back  to  the  illustration,  which  I  gave  a  few 
minutes  ago — ^take  the  case  of  a  place  like  Walthamatow — ^yon  would  think 
it  better  that  when  this  Secondary  Education  Bourd  for  London  esta- 
blished an  intermediate  school  at  Walthamstow,  it  should  be  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  the  county  of  Essex  should  contribute  thereto  in  respect 
of  having  a  representative  upon  the  CJenbral  Education  Board  rather  tium 
pay  the  fees  of  scholars  who  went  to  that  school  P — Te8,  I  think  that 
would  make  a  more  complete  arrangement. 

554.  And  I  suppose  you  think  it  would  be  a  simpler  arrangement  also  P 
—Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  simpler,  certainly.  I  may  illustrate  that  by 
mentioning  that  when  I  was  dealing  with  the  school  that  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Smith  dted,  the  Coopers'  School,  I  was  told  that  out  of  300  boys  about 
100  came  from  the  Essex  district  outside  London.  It  seems  to  me 
naturally  that  those  100  boys  should  be  treated  as  in  the  Metropolitan 
area,  and  not  as  extraneous  to  it. 

555.  {Sir  John  HihherU)  Supposing  that  the  administrative  county 
thought  proper  to  have  a  school  of  their  own,  would  not  that  be  a  certain 
intenerence  with  their  power  of  having  their  own  school  P — \  imagine  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  set  up  an  opposition  school  in  the  same  area. 

556.  It  would  not  be  au  opposition  school,  would  it,  supposing  that  they 
provided  foi  the  wants  of  their  own  county  P— I  imagine  that  there  would 
be  legislation  in  this  matter,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Educa* 
tion  this  urban  part  of  the  county  of  Esnex  would  be  excepted  from  the 
county,  and  that  the  Education  Authority  would  be  then  the  London 
Authority,  and  not  the  Oounty- Authority. 

557.  {Ghairma/n.)  Because,  in  fact,  it  had  been  transferred  for  the 
purposes  of  Secondary  Education  from  Essex  to  London  P— Yes. 

558.  (Bean  of  Mancliegter,)  Is  it  not  your  opinion,  then,  that  there  would 
be  less  likelihood  of  anything  like  this  antagonistio  principle  to  which 
Sir  John  Hibbert  has  alluded,  if  these  districts  were  so  formed  as  to  take 
in  all  interests  that  were  likely  to  be  served  by  the  scheme  of  Secondary 
Education  ? — ^Yes. 

559.  (Chairman.)  But  you  cannot  do  that  completely  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  because  a  good  many  boys  come  from  a  distance  of  20  to 
25  miles  ? — Quite  so  ;  you  could  not  make  it  quite  perfect. 
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560.  Would  it  be  part  of  yonr  Tiew  that  the  central  education  board 
should  be  in  some  respects  a  bodv  to  which  appeals  would  lie  from  the 
acts  of  the  local  goyeming  bodies  for  the  areas.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  they  were  making  arrangements  for  the  endowments  of  schools  within 
their  own  district,  which  gave  dissatisfaction,  would  you  allow  an  appeal 
to  the  central  body  P— Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  welL 

561.  {Mr,  ToqmU.)  You  were  talking  of  a  central  education  body  for 
the  metropolitan  and  suburban  education  area ;  woxdd  you  give  that  body 
power  to  modify  and  re-adjust  an  exiating  educational  endowment  within 
the  area  of  the  body  itself  P — ^As  regards  endowments  I  presume  at  present, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  in  the  hands  of  some 
administratiye  body,  but  I  have  not  contemplated  that  the  jurisdiction 
over  those  endowments  should  be  taken  away  from  the  body  to  which 
Parliament  has  entrusted  it. 

562.  (Chairman,)  Would  it  not  soften  any  such  antagonism  or  com- 
petition as  Sir  John  Hibbert  referred  to,  if  the  central  education  body 
had  power  to  transfer  an  endowment  from  a  part  of  liondon  where  it  was 
comparatively  useless,  to  sudh  a  new  populous  district  as  the  part  of  Essex 
which  you  have  suggested  P — No  doubt  it  would. 

563.  That  would  be  a  way  of  inducing  the  suburban  counties  to  co- 
operate with  the  scheme,  if  there  was  a  prospect  that  the  endowments 
might  be  made  to  follow  the  population  P — Yes. 

564.  (Sir  John  Hibhert,)  Have  you  contemplated  that  your  schools,  which 
would  be  under  this  central  boaid,  would  gi've  education  to  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  evening  P — ^I  think  that  there  should  be  schools  of  all  grades 
and  kinds.  Wa  are  in  the  habit  already  in  not  a  few  of  our  schemes  for 
London  schools  of  giving  power  to  apply  a  certain  amount  of  the  said 
endowment  to  the  maintenance  of  evening  classes  in  school  buildings, 
and  those  evening  classes  are  of  course  for  the  industrial  classes,  even 
where  the  day  school  itself  is  for  a  higher  grade  school. 

565.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  SmUJi,)  Has  that  power  been  much  used  ?~I  am 
not  able  to  say  at  present. 

566.  (Sir  John  HMert.)  Would  not  that  result,  unless  some  provision  is 
made  for  evening  teaching,  in  a  great  part  of  the  money  going  really  in 
aid  of  middle  class  education  P^I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  it  shoula  go 
for  the  purposes  of  strictly  technical  schools  of  the  kind  which,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Mr.  Lilewellyn  Smith,  I  endeavoured  to  describe  at 
Hoxton. 

567.  That  is  a  day  school,  is  it  not  P — No.  I  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  nrnkiTifaiiTi  au  evcning  school  there. 

568.  (Mr,  Oockhurn,)  But  that  would  be  for  schools  with  a  fee  of  not  less 
than  3Z.  a  year,  I  understand  ? — No,  the  school  that  the  London  County 
(Council  will  maintain  at  Hoxton  wiU,  I  have  no  doubt^  be  a  very  much 
cheaper  school  than  that. 

569.  But  I  understand  you  to  describe  these  secondary  schools  to  be 
schools  in  which  in  your  judgment  the  fee  need  not  be  less  than  4tl,  a  year  P 
— ^That  was  the  secondary  day  schools. 

570.  If  this  local  education  board  attach  the  whole  of  the  money  and 
give  it  to  those  secondary  schools,  it  would  go,  would  it  not,  to  the  schools 
which  only  adopt  the  minimum  fee  of  from  3^.  to  4?.  ? — I  never  contem- 
plated that. 

57J.  "SVhat  else  would  it  go  top— To  such  schools  as  this  very  school 
which  I  am  referring  to  in  Hoxton,  which  I  hope  the  London  County 
Council  will  maintain,  and  which  will  be  in  the  main  a  night  school  for 
persons  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  district.  I  believe  that  the  London 
County  Council  are  not  sure  whether  they  will  maintain  a  day  school  or 
not ;  but  primarily  it.wiU  be  for  a  night  schooL  I  imagine  that  school  will 
be  an  expensive  kind  of  school,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  money  from 
the  local  taxation  fund  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  its  maintenance. 
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572:  But  in  so  fax  aB  it  vhH  be  applied  to  day  sohools,  it  wfll  be  scbools 
of  a  minimum  fee  of  Zl.  to  4/.  a  year  ? — In  this^particulai:  caso  the  fee  will 
depend  upon  the  London  County  Council ;  we  have  not  tied  them. 

573.  {Chairman.)  What  amount  of  control  do  you  pro]X>Be  giving  this 
oentitd  education  board  over  such  schools  as  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  and 
Merchant  Taylors'  ? — I  had  not  thought  of  more  than  a  mere  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  body. 

574.  You  have  not  contemplated  such  things  as  inspeotion  or  any  share 
in  conducting  the  examinations  P — ^No,  I  have  thought  that  that  would 
scarcely  be  wise. 

575.  Or  the  awarding  of  scholarships  or  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  those 
schools  ? — Exhibitions  &nd  scholarships  from  other  sources  to  those  schoolSj 
I  think  certainly  the  central  board  might  have  to  do  with. 

576.  But  not  direct  control  over  the  schools  themselves  P — No,  I  think, 
myself,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  those  few  first  grade  schools  to  be 
managed  very  much  as  they  are. 

577.  {Dsayi  of  Manchester.)  They  have  all  come  under  some  new  schemes 
in  later  times,  have  they  not  P — Most  of  them.  The  Merohant  Taylors' 
School  has  not,  for  the  reason  that  ib  is  mainly,  if  not  whoUy,  maintained 
out  of  the  corporate  revenues  of  the  Merohant  Taylors'  Company. 

578.  So  that  they  have  been  remodelled  generally? — That  particular 
school  is  entirely  under  the  Merohant  Taylors'  Company,  and  we  did  not  in 
any  way  remodel  it. 

579.  {Mr.  F^adler.)  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  teachers  in  the 
administration  of  schools,  at  present,  as  each  school  may  be  called  a 
separate  organism,  the  teacher  as  such  has  naturally  a  considerable  voice 
in  its  administration.  Under  your  scheme,  as  I  understand,  the  schools 
in  the  locality  will  be  massed  together  in  large  numbers  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  educational  board,  on  which  the  teachers  wo  aid  have  no  direct 
representation,  and  the  teachers  would  again  have  only  a  small  representa- 
tion on  the  central  board,  which  again  would  have  very  little  concern  with 
the  details  of  the  policy  of  the  administration  of  the  separate  schoolfi. 
Under  the  circumstances,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  the  expert  opinion  of  the  teachers  on  the 
directing  bodies  ? — That  question  would  point  to  the  presence  of  a  teacher 
himself  or  teachers  on  the  board  ? 

580.  Yes. 

581.  (Mr.  Lyttellan.)  Or  else  a  repreaeDtative  elected  by  the  teadbersP — 
A  great  deal  turns  upon  that,  whether  the  teacher  himseli  is  to  have  a  seat 
upon  .the  board.  It  is  almost  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  th&t  a  teacher 
of  a  school  in  London  could  come  wholly  unbiassed  to  questions  of  areaSi 
fees,  and  so  on. 

582.  {Mr.  Sadhr.)  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  that ;  but  I  am  asking 
whether^  under  the  scheme  suggested  by  yon,  the  teacher  would  really  be 
losing  part  of  the  influence  which  ho  at  present  enjoys,  and  whether  he 
should  not  be  compensated  for  that  by  direct  representation  under  the 
changed  system  P — Your  snggestion  is  that,  where  a  governing  body  have 
four  or  five  schools,  and,  ther^ore,  four  or  five  head  teaehers,  the  position 
of  the  head  teacher  would  be  less  powerful  than  it  is  now  9 

583.  He  would  have  less  voice,  not  only  in  the  direction  of  the  policy 
of  the  school,  but  in  the  modification  of  its  curriculum,  possibly  P — I  do 
not  see  that  he  would  be  in  a  worse  position  if  he  was  a  servant  of  a 
governing  body  which  had  three  or  four  other  schools. 

584.  {Mr.  LylicUon.)  Would  not  your  district  governing  body  be  almost 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  a  great  many  matters  whioh  are  now  left  to  head 
masters,  because  a  great  deal  of  what  they  now  do  will  be  managed  by  the 
central  board  P — I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  much  uumagement  of 
schools  by  the  central  board. 
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5S5.  All  the  financial  part  irill  be  in  the  himds  of  tlio  eentM  bcrnvd-'^-^ll 
th^  Endowments  ? — I  tUnlc  not.'  I  snggfest  tliat  ^Bch  school  with  its  endow- 
ment shonld  be  under  tiie  district  governing  body,  abd  the  iinauee  wonld 
be  in  the  hands  of  that  district  governing  body.  I  do  not  imagine  that  this 
larger  body  shonld  manage  the  details  of  the  flnaiioe  of  tho  inditidnal 
Bohools. 

586.  {Mr.  YoxaJL)  But  where  now  the  head  master  sits  at  the  meeting 
of  the  governors  of  his  school,  under  your  scheme  neither  of  the  head 
masters  of  the  four  or  five  schools  grouped  together  under  the  local 
governing  body  would  sit  at  meetings  of  the  local  governing  body  P — What 
would  ha]^pen,  as  I  have  indicated,  would  be,  that  the  governing  body 
would  split  up  into  committees,  and  each  of  those  committees  would  be 
as  free  to  communicate  with  the  head  master  of  its  particular  school  as  now. 

587.  Wonld  you  not  be  in  favour  of  mBking  them  more  free,  ov  in  a 
sense  less  free,  by  laying  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mittee of  each  individual  school,  the  teacher  of  that  school  should  be 
present  at  the  meetings  by  right? — I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that  he 
should  always  be  present ;  you  could  never  spoak  of  a  head  master  if  he 
were. 

588.  As  a  rule  P— I  daresay  it  is  usual  now  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
business,  and  that  custom  might  continue. 

589.  (Mr.  Sudl&r.)  But  you  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  smooth 
working  of  the  scheme  that  the  governing  body  should  be  itself  kept 
continuously  acquainted  with  the  expert  opinion  of  the  teachers  P — ^Yes. 

590.  {Dean  of  Maneheiier.)  As  I  understand,  your  repreasntation  of  Ihe 
teachers  is  distinct  from  the  representation  by  ihe  teacher  of  that  aehool 
on  the  governing  body.  You  would  luftve  repieoentation  of  teachers  qud 
ioachers,  as  a  profession  P — ^Yes. 

591.  But  you  would  not  necessarily  put  the  head  teacher,  or  rather  you 
would  necessarily  not  put  the  head  teacher,  upon  the  governing  body  of  his 
own  school  P — No,  certainly  not. 

592.  I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  customary  to  put  the 
head  teacher,  whoever  he  may  be,  upon  the  governing  body ;  he  is  an 
assessor,  and  is  present  at  all  the  meetings,  but  he  is  not  put  on  the 
governing  body  of  his  own  school  ? — ^It  is  the  common  form  of  our 
schemes,  I  may  say,  to  direct  that  no  master  of  the  school  shall  be  a 
governor. 

593.  {Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  the  case 
of  King  Edward's  Schools  at  Birmingham,  there  is  an  advisory  council  of 
the  head  masters  of  the  different  schools  P — ^I  have  heard  that. 

594.  [Chairman.)  We  might  now  pass  to  the  rural  districts.    Would  you    0aaA»MATi03r 
indicate  to  us  in  what  way  yon  think  that  the  edncstionid  control  and       covvt&x 
management  of  rural  areas  ought  to  be  arranged  ? — ^The  fizst  important 
oonsideratian  to  my  mind  is  that  the  area  should  be  sufGlcientiy  hurge.  And 

here,  agskia,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  add  to  our  diffionlties  if  we  get  beyond 
the  limits  of  counties  and  ooonty  boroughs  ;  but  I  should  regard  it  as  a 
great  misfortune  if — say  in  organiaing  for  Kent^a  town  (d  a  moderate  siae 
like  Canterbury  is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit^ 

595.  In  other  words,  you  would  merge  at  any  rate  the  average  county 
borough  in  the  county  P--Oertainly .  I  eG^ouId  say  there  ought  to  be  vety 
few  exceptions  to  that.  There  are  some  few  very  large  towns  which 
probably  must  remain  as  separate  units. 

596.  Could  you  name  a  limit  of  population  which  you  think  should 
entitle  a  county  borough  to  remain  an  independent  unit  p — I  should  again 
say  about  half  a  million. 

597.  That  would  cover  Only  two.  Would  you  not  consider  that  Bir- 
mingham, for  instance,  should  remain  an  independent  unit  ?>^Birmingham 
was  rather  in  my  mind ;  that  is  about  the  sise  of  town  that  would  probably 
have  to  be  treated  separately. 
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598.  {Mr,  Coeldmm.)  And  oloee  on  the  heels  of  Binningham  is  Leeds. 
If  yon  admit  Birmingham,  yon  wonld  have  Leeds  to  reckon  ^th  P — ^I  am 
aware  of  that  diffionltji  bnt  speaking  generally,  I  mean  a  town  of  first- 
dass  magnitude. 

599.  {Chairman.)  And  as  regards  a  oonnty  borough  within  a  county,  you 
would  leave  that,  I  suppose,  such  power  of  organisation  as  it  has  qua 
municipali^,  although  you  make  it  for  some  things  also  a  part  of  the 
county? — ^Yes  I  do  not  imagine  myself  (J.  cannot  speak  from  a  wide 
experience  as  yet)  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  fusing  the  interests 
of  counties  and  boroughs.  We  haye  had  ono  example  already  in  the  case  of 
Northampton.  The  county  of  Northampton  and  the  borough  of  North- 
ampton combined  in  coming  to  us  to  sav  that  they  wished  each  to 
contribute  4001.  a  year  to  the  mainteoance  of  the  Northampton  Grammar 
School  if  we  would  re-arrange  it  on  certain  lines.  That  is  going  forward ; 
the  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  and  will  no 
doubt  soon  become  law. 

600.  They  were  to  contribute  to  the  local  grammar  school  out  of  the 
local  taxation  funds  P — Yes ;  4002.  from  the  county  and  4002.  from  the 
town ;  that  is  added  to  the  endowment  of  the  school. 

601.  With  regard  to  counties,  would  you  make  each  county  an  adminis- 
tratiye  Secondary  Education  unit,  or  would  you  group  counties  P — ^I  shoxdd 
like  to  group  counties.  And  here,  again,  I  think  probably  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty,  if  I  ma^  judge  from  what  experience  I  have.  For 
some  time  one  of  our  difficulties  in  the  county  of  Kent  was  a  large  college 
building  in  the  little  town  of  Wye. 

603.  {Sir  HenryBoicoe.)  Is  that  an  agricultural  college?— It  was  known 
as  the  college  of  Wye ;  it  was  some  200  years  old  or  more.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  find  anv  good  purpose  for  it,  and  in  fact.  Wye,  which  is  a 
yery  quarrelsome  little  place,  was  always  quarrelliiig  oyer  this  building.  It 
was  partly  occupied  by  an  elementary  sdiool.  The  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  East  Sussex  combined  with  us  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
by  which,  if  we  could  make  over  to  them  that  building,  they  would  maiu- 
tain  therein,  out  of  their  local  taxation  funds,  an  agricultural  school  and 
college.  Ultimately  East  Sussex  fell  off  from  the  arrangement  for  reasons 
of  its  own ;  but  Kent  and  Surrey  have  remained  firm  to  it,  and  the  scheme 
has  now  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  this  com- 
bination ;  we  contribute  a  building  which,  for  our  purposes  was  almost 
derelict,  but  at  the  same  time  is  a  good  building  and  a  valuable  one ;  the 
two  county  councils  contribute  between  them  4,000L  a  year  or  so  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  and  college  of  agriculture  primarily  for  the 
counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  They  came  forward  and  went  hand  in  hand 
with  us  with  that  result. 

003.  {Chairman.)  It  would  not  follow,  would  it,  that  because  counties 
were  willing  to  combine  for  a  particular  and  specific  purpose  like  that, 
common  to  both,  you  would  get  counties  to  work  together  generally  for 
educational  purposes,  any  more  than  two  merchants  who  unite  together 
for  some  piurticular  mercantile  transaction  in  what  is  called  a  joint 
adventure,  would  be  willing  to  become  partners  with  one  another  P — ^I  am 
speaking  rather  from  small  experience  upon  this  matter,  but  so  far  as  it 
goes,  it  goes  to  show  that  counties  are  wUling  to  work  together.  I  cannot 
cany  it  farther  than  that. 

604.  Would  you  give  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  suggestion  as  to 
what  counties  you  consider  groupable  for  that  purpose  P — l3ealiDg  with 
south-east  England  I  shoiild  naturally  suggest  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex 
as  an  area.  Whether  I  should  add  anything  to  that,  say,  Middlesex,  I  am 
not  sure ;  but  it  does  so  happen  that  I  have  another  instance  of  similar 
co-operation  between  two  counties;  at  Egham,  where  also  there  is  an  insti- 
tution, which  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with.  The  result  of  a 
scheme,  which  we  have  now  in  hand  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
councils  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex  is,  that  those  counties  agree  to  contribute 
some  500/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school  at  Eghom  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  two  counties. 
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605.  (Sir  John  Htbbert)  Is  tliat  a  grammar  sohoolp — ^Ko,  it  is  not  by 
f  oandation  a  grammar  Bohool. 

606.  (Chairman.)  It  appears  to  me  that  your  argnment  might  almost  be 
turned  the  other  way ;  that  if  counties  are  willing  to  combine  for  definite 
educational  purposes  of  this  kind  wherever  there  is  a  joint  advantage,  it  is 
not  BO  necesHary  to  unite  them  permanently  P — No  doubt  it  points  that  way 
also,  that  they  will  do  it  if  it  is  desirable,  but  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  happen  everywhere.  The  experience  which  I  have  had  has  been  no 
doubt  favourable  to  voluntary  action  ;  but  whether  one  can  cany  that  all 
through  England,  and  say  that  there  will  be  similar  voluntary  action  I 
very  much  doubt.  What  one  wishes  to  avoid  is  organisation  over  too 
small  areas. 

607.  That  was  the  difOoulty  which  led*  the  School  Inquiry  Oommis- 
sioners  to  recommend  provincial  boards,  was  it  not? — No  doubt ;  and  they 
suggested,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  Begistrar-General's  divisions,  which 
cover  roughly  three  or  four  counties ;  and,  in  default  of  anything  better,  I 
should  take  that.  But  I  think  it  is  possible  that  some  other  counties  might 
group  themselves  together  more  naturally  than  would  be  the  case  under 
that  arrangement. 

608.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  result  of  creation  of  county  representa- 
tive government  has  been  to  develop  a  more  marked  county  feeing, 
and  tiiat  the  habit  of  administering  the  local  taxation  grants  renders 
the  county  a  stronger  unit  for  this  purpose  now  than  it  would  have 
been  in  1868  P — I  am  aware  of  that  difficulty.  I  see  that.  All  that  has 
happened  lately  has  gone  to  emphasise  the  county  as  the  natural  area,  no 
doubt. 

609.  But  at  the  same  time  you  feel  strongly  the  evils  involved  in  small 
counties,  particularly  agricultural  counties,  each  endeavouring  to  start  an 
educations^  machinery  in  its  own  behalf  P— Certainly,  and  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  of  discouragement  and  failure  probably. 

610.  Do  you  think  that  that  could  be  modified  by  the  creation  of  a 
central  education  authority  for  the  whole  country  ? — I  suppose  that  is 
possible,  but  I  have  not  in  my  mind  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  the 
power  of  such  a  central  educational  authority  should  be  over  local 
authorities. 

611.  Do  you  think  from  your  expeiience  that  if,  seeing  these  difficulties, 
legislation  were  to  provide  that  counties  might  unite  or  group  themselves 
for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education,  rather  than  compel  them  to 
do  so,  that  power  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  counties  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  it  would.  I  should  imagine  that  as  regards  legislation  it  is  more 
likely  that  we  shoald  come  to  some  such  form  as  that^  that  it  should  be  to 
a  large  extent  a  voluntary  arrangement,  except  as  regards  some  smidl 
midland  counties  like  Huntingdonshire.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody 
would  conceive  that  so  small  a  county  should  organise  its  Secondary 
Education  independently. 

612.  (Dean  of  Manchester;)  Then  you  would  have  a  sort  of  permissive 
legislation  giving  permissive  powers  P — ^I  imagine  that  that  would  be  the 
most  easy  thing  to  get  through  Parliament. 

618.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  They  have  a  permissive  power  now  to  unite, 
have  they  not,  because  you  have  given  three  instances  of  itP — ^Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

614  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  A  permissive  power  of  that  kind  would  cover 
the  case  of  grouping  counties ;  but  it  would  not  cover,  I  understand,  your 
proposal  for  London  to  take  parts  of  the  four  adjacent  counties  ? — No,  I 
take  London  separately.  Mv  idea  is  that  half  a  million  is  as  large  an  area 
of  population  as  could  be  well  dealt  with  by  one  authority. 

615.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  But  you  are  proposing  a  central  education 
board  for  about  five  million  people  P— Yes,  quite  so,  with  subordinate 
boards  for  every  half  millioiu 
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616.  (€^kaimiM.)  Will  you  give  rm  your  views  a6  to  hoi^  a  diiitriefc  or 
proYiBcial  authority  (sinoe  you  prefer  that  to  the  wmiAj  miihaaak^) ^ita 
educatioual  purposes  must  be  constituted.  You  would  make  it  coufiiat  of 
persons  elected  by  certain  authorities? — I  should  go  first  to  the  county, 
councils  and  county  boroughs  concerned,  and  take  representatives  from 
them  in  proportion  roughly  to  their  contributions  underthe  Local  Taxation 
Act. 

617.  Would  you  taksQ  the  basiB  of  oonkibutionifathear  than  the  bafis  of- 
pdpulfitioB  P — I  imagine  that  they  mn  vety  much  together. 

618.  Generally,  but  not  quite  always  ? — On  either  basis  the  county  and 
borough  councils  should  obviously  be  represented. 

619.  What  else  P— Then  I  should  bring  in,  to  represent  the  higher 
education,  the  universities  and  university  colleges ;  in  some  cases  only 
university  colleges,  in  some  cases  universities,  and  in  some  cases  both. 
Then  I  feel  a  dSficulty  about  the  representation  of  elementary  education 
on  composite  boards  of  this  kind.  I  believe  in  Wales  they  have  prefen-ed 
to  have  an  elaborate  arrangement  for  election  by  elementary  schools  over 
large  areas ;  whether  that  will  work  well  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  it  is  very 
complex.  I  should  rather  suggest  something  simpler,  and  in  order  to  have 
the  point  of  view  of  elemeotitfy  edoMtion  x«p!rosented  atr  a  board  'of  *  this 
land  it  has  ooourred  to  me  tfaail  ii  vwold  be  enough  perhaps  to  fasve  on  the, 
bosrd  the  ohatoien  of  the  leading  school  boards  in  tiie  kiea,  as  for  insbmoe 
the  ohaixmen  of  the  sehool  board  of  each  county*  borough,  which  would 
give  ta  an  element  of  two,  three,  or  fonr  repKetgeataifcivas'-of  elementary 
eduoftfeion,  and  presumably  men  of  abttity. 

620.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Surely  yuu  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
board  should  be  constituted  of  persons  chosen  by  the  chairman  ot  the 
school  board  P — ^No,  not  chosen  by  him.  What  I  intended  was  that  the 
chairman  of  each  borough  school  board  in  the  area  should  have  a  seat 
ex  officio. 

621.  Yon  do  not  think  that  the  vice  of  ex  officio  chairmanship  is  a  very 
serious  matter  P — ^The  chairman  of  the  school  board  is  a  representative - 
offioer. 

622.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  on  this  point  ?  —I 
think  that  the  teachers  of  secondary  schools  should  be  represented  among 
them  in  the  some  way  as  in  London. 

623.  {Sir  John  Hibbert)  What  do  you  contemplate  the  population  of  a 
county  should  be  in  order  to  give  them  their  own  autonomy  ? — I  should 
think  such  a  county  as  Lincolnshire,  which  has  three  county  councils  in 
it,  besides  the  borough  council  of  Lincoln,  might  possibly  be  a  single  area. 

624.  Do  yon  know  what  the  population  of  Lincoln  is  in  the  whole  of  the 
three  divisions  P— I  cannot  say,  I  am  afraid. 

625.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  suggested  a  Hmit  of  population. 
You  have  given  the  population  of  a  county  borough  as  half  a  million  P-«>Yes. 

626.  Do  you  take  the  same  population  for  a  county  P — I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  be  at  all  a  bad  figure  to  take. 

627.  You  suggest  that  counties  below  a  certain  population  should  be 
grouped  together.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ore  aware  that  there  is 
very  great  objection  entertained  by  counties  as  well  as  by  other  smaller 
areas  to  being  grouped  compulsorily  P — I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it. 

628.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  proposed  grouping  even 
of  parishes  was  obliged  to  be  given  up  in  the  Lbcal  Government  Act  of 
this  year  P— I  believe  it  was  so. 

629.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  compulsory  grouping  of  counties  would  be 
just  OS  objectionable  ? — ^I  should  hope  that  the  objection  would  not  be 
carried  so  for  as  that  a  single  county,  as  in  the  instanoo  of  Lincolnshire, 
divided  into  three  areas,  would  still  not  be  able  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
Secondary  Education. 
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6d0.  My  queftkion  docis  nod  go  to  Llnooloshire,  ikoee  Azefts  are  three  pMris 
of  the  same  county  p-^Bnt  they  ore  three  separate  oonnties. 

'  €81.  Or  to  SnaseKeryen,  which  has  tiro  counoik  ;  it  has  refer^ioe  rather 
to  the  compulsory  gronping  of  any  two  separate  counties— whether  it 
wonld  not  be  better  to  leave  it  to  the  counties  to  combine  yolnntarily,  as 
they  have  done  for  these  purposes  in  the  three  cases  yon  have  mentioned  P 
— It  wonld  no  donbt  be  easier ;  and  of  course,  I  am  not  in  a  position,  as  a 
meimber  of  Parliament  is,  to  judge  of  the  extreme  difficulty  tlmt  there  is  in 
combining  areas.  I  rather  put  it  out  that  educationally  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  could  be  done. 

632.  Ib  it  not  necessary  to  think  of  other  things  besides  the  educational 
eflfects  ? — ^No  doubt,  but  I  should  leave  that  to  the  Legislature. 

633.  {Mr.  CocJc^rurn,)  Such,  for  example,  as  rating.  I  suppose  you  would 
vest  in  these  bodies  the  existing  power  of  rating  under  the  Technica] 
Instruction  Act  p — If  I  am  asked  whether  I  should  vest  in  these  bodies  the 
powers  now  exercised  by  the  oounty  councils  and  town  oounoils,  of  raismg 
a  rate  for  technical  education,  I  should  say  brolMlly  that  it  would  be  better 
that  it  should  be  so. 

634.  That  would  make  your  combination  a  little  more  difficult  if  possible, 
would  it  not  p— It  might. 

635.  (Dean  of 'Mantheeier.)  1  see  the  difficulty  that  Mr.  Cockbum  ha« 
raised.  It  woald  complicate  tho  thing  exceedingly,  if  thev  had  the  laying 
of  the  rate  rather  than  the  county  council,  which  is  the  authority  for  laying 
thc»  rate.  I  should  have  thought  that  that  would  have  been  best  met  by 
their  being  contributory.  That  whatever  county  council  was  inside  your 
particular  area  should  contribute  to  the  general  fund.  Not  making  the 
central  body  the  authority  to  lay  the  rate,  but  leaving  the  county  council 
to  continue  laying  the  rate  P — I  have  nob  thought  that  question  out. 

636.  (Mr.  Rohkouee.)  Does  not  a  further  difficulty  arise  with  respect  to 
combination,  from  the  fact,  that  some  counties  give  the  whole  of  the  local 
taxation  grant  to  educational  purposes  and  others  only  a  part  of  it  P — ^But 
I  presume  that  the  whole  of  it  will  by  legislation  be  made  educational. 

687.  {Dean  of  ManohesUr.)  You  would  take  it  all  ?-^ Yes,  take  it  all 
everywhere. 

688.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith)  And  the  whole  of  it,  both  for  technical  and 
Becondary  Education,  would  be  administered  by  these  bodies  P — Yes. 

639.  You  would  not  have  two  nuthoritieB;  you  wotild  aesimilate  any 
authority  imder  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  under  the  Secondary 
Education  Act  P — Yes. 

640.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  But  if  the  amalgamated  counties  as  such  contributed  a 
portion  of  the  endowment^  and  then  one  of  the  amalgamated  counties  decided 
to  withdraw  a  psort  of  its  rate,  might  not  that  very  much  embarrass  and 
possibly  upset  its  educational  poHcy  ?— I  am  presuming  that  the  endow- 
ments can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  central  authority. 

641.  If,  as  the  Dean  of  Manchester  was  suggesting,  the  various  co- 
ox>erating  authorities  were  each  to  contribute  their  quota,  might  not  the 
ffudden  withdrawal  or  lessening,  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  bodies,  of  its 
contribution  npset  and  change  the  general  policy  of  the  amalgamated 
authority  P — ^The  rate,  I  presume,  could  be  raised  from  yewr  io  year,  and 
might  at  any  Idme  be  altered  or  stopped. 

642.  I  ask  the  question  because  it  seems  to  me  that 'possibly  you  were 
suggesting  a  policy  which  would  be  based  on  rather  an  unsubstantial 
fijumcial  foundation  P— I  must  say  that  I  have  not  paid  much  heed  to  the* 
rate  for  technical  inskmotion.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  county  out 
of  Wales  that  raises  the  rate,  and  I  have  thought  that  ever  since  this 
local  taxation  money  has  come  in  it  has  practically  put  an  end  to  the 
prospect  of  raising  rates  for  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts. 

643.  (Chainnan.)  What,  in  your  view,  would  be  the  relation  of  these 
district  or  provincial  authorities  to  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
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06d,  Aif eoUng  goTenung  bodies  m  well  as  pupils  P— We  faave  io  think 
what  18  tine  betit  gcxvenung  bodj ;  and  I  donbt  wli^bher  it  could  be  said 
that  the  best  goyeming  body  for  a  first  grade  school  of  the  highest  land 
.  woold  be  of  identjcel  eonstitation  with  the  best  governing  body  for,. say,  ^ 
technical  school  for  the  indnstrial  classes.  If  one  looks  at  the  two  extremes, 
one  sees  how  Tery  different  the  work  to  be  done  is. 

669.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Might  you  not  attract  to  your  provincial  boards  a 
better  type  of  men  if  yon  gave  the  board  some  regard  for  first  grade 
education,  and  did  not  exclude  the  latter  from  its  purview  P — ^I  do  not 
think  that  fiiBt  grade  education  would  be  wholly  out  of  their  ken ;  in 
laxgo  country  towns  there  is  a  municipal  school  which  is  partly  first 
gXMe  and  occasionally  sends  a  boy  to  the  uniyersities,  but  is  mainly 
what  would  be  called  commercial,  and  those  schools  would  all  be  within 
the  or^pinisation  that  I  suggest.  I  am  thinking  oi  those  schools  which 
are  mainly  in  close  connexion  with  the  university  when  I  speak  of  an 
exception, 

670.  (Dr.  Fairbairn.)  So  am  I.  But  it  is  exceedingly  necessary,  as  it  noi« 
that  the  Secondary  Education  should  be  so  unified  that  it  be  not  divided 
into  two  distinct  water-tight  compartments  as  it  were  P — ^I  quite  agree  that 
it  should  not  be  so  distinct  as  that. 

671.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Ma^  I  ask  agaiD,  apropos  of  all  this,  is  it  not 
the  fact  tiiat  these  goveming.bodies  of  the  schools  which  you  say  lie  outside 
your  consideration  for  the  moment,  for  instance,  Bugby,  which  you  truly 
aaj  is  no  Warwickshire  sobool  at  all,  have  been  one  and  alL  remodelled 
wiMbfii  Tcoent  tiiies  ?-- Yes,  I  think  aU  the  endowed  schools. 

672.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  which  has  occurred  to  my  own 
experience.  You  remember  the  case  26  years  ago  when  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth  and  I  and  one  or  two  others  got  a  new  scheme  for  Burnley 
Qnuounar  School  P — ^I  was  not  a  Oommisflioner  at  the  time. 

673.  Are  you  aware  that  a  school  like  that  has  not  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  us  who  were  in  at  the  reform  of  it,  and  that  probablv  the  Burnley 
people,  a  great  many  of  them,  would  rather  resort  to  the  Manchester 
Gnunmar  School  than  be  at  Burnley.  And  therefore  I  should  have  thought 
that  your  idea  of  laige  areas,  even  embracing  some  large  county  boroughs, 
might  be  a  better  idea  than  the  idea  of  making  every  county  borough  of 
SO  many  people  into  a  district  of  its  own  P — Certainly. 

674-5.  (Sir  John  Htbhert.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  following  the 
Dean's  question.  May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  many  of  these  boys  go  to 
Manchester  Grammar  School  for  social  reasons  rather  than  educadonal 
ones  P— I  have  no  doubt  that  social  considerations  very  widely  affect  the 
choice  of  schools. 

676.  (Decvn  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  there 
are  no  social  distinctions  whatever  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  ? — 
I  beheve  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  is  to  an  exceptional  degree  one 
in  which  social  classes  ore  mixed. 

677.  (Mr.  Siuller.)  In  some  areas  I  imagine  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
plant  down  a  first  grade  school,  might  it  not  p — For  the  most  part  England 
IS  fairly  weU  supplied  with  first  grade  schools. 

678.  But  it  might  be  desirable  if  there  were  an  increase  of  population  t" 
—Yes. 

679.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  on  your  provincial  boards  some 
persons  experienced  in  the  work  of  first  grade  schools,  so  that  the 
authorities  might  in  some  degree  be  guided  by  them  p — On  my  provincial 
boatds  there  would  be  representatives  of  the  universities  representing  the 
highest  education. 

680.  But  only  as  distinct  from  the  first  grade  schools? — They  would  not 
hftve  them  under  them. 

681.  Eton  and  Bugby,  for  instance,  would  not  be  represented  P — ^o, 
they  would  not, — ^being  under  a  different  jurisdiction. 
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'  682.  (Mr.  Goekbum.)  You  mean  the  proyinoial  authorities  to  be  the 
scheme  forming  and  scheme  reforming  bodies  apart  from  the  Charity 
Commission  altogether  ? — I  think  that  what  I  have  suggested  for  London 
would  apply  also  in  rural  districts,  namely,  that  they  would  have  power  to 
add  to  the  endowments  of  existing  schools,  and  in  that  case  what  they 
added  to  the  endowment  (I  mean  permanent  endowment)  would  fall 
under  the  law  governing  the  endowed  schools ;  but  they  would  have  power 
to^  establish  new  soho^  apart  from  endowment,  and,  if  tiiey  did  UktA,  I 
think  a  much  simpler  procedure  would  be  sufficient,  namely,  thnt  they 
ehould  simply  publish  and  eironlate  the  scheme  and  let  the  wmrld  know 
what  it  was,  and  let  the  central  official  authority,  (the  Charity  Com- 
missioners  or  whatever  it  may  be)  have  an  opportunity  of  criticising  it. 
Then,  if  the  scheme  is  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  I  would 
have  it  take  effect  at  once. 

683.  Then  you  still  retain  somewhere  the  power  of  hanging  up  schemes, 
the  same  as  exists  to-day  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  you 
mean  by  the  power  of  hanging  up  schemes. 

684.  Your  Commission,  I  uuderatand^  had  a  ncheme  seven  jeaoB  agafor 
the  Leeds  Grammar  School,  but  it  has  never  become  effective.  Would 
you  still  have  the  same  power  of  hanging  up  schemes  somewhere  (I  am  not 
going  to  say  where)  existant  in  the  future  as  to*day  ? — ^That  power  of 
hanging  up  schemes,  as  you  call  it,  would  only  anply  to  schools  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  ;  it  would  not  apply  at  au  to  new  schools,  because 
they  would  not  go  through  that  procedure.  The  procedure  in  that  caae 
to  which  you  have  referred  was  this :  that  we  submitted  the  sohame 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  the  process  which  you  describe  as 
hanging  up  happened  there. 

685.  But  you  would  have  that  power  perpetuated? — I  suggest  that 
schemes  prepared  for  new  schools  out  of  the  local  taxation  money  by 
provincial  authorities  should  need  no  more  than  the  fuUest  publicity,  ana 
thereafter  approval  by  the  Minister  of  Education  might  take  effect  with 
no  more  formalil^. 

686.  {Mr.  LleweU'ifn  Smith.)  It  should  not  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  P— No,  it  should  escape  the  whole  of  that.  Let  the  Minister  of 
Education  approve  of  the  scheme,  and  then  I  would  have  it  law. 

687.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  In  suggesting  that  the  chairman  or  other  member  of 
the  school  board  of  the  county  borough  would  represent  uxK)n  the 
provincial  board  the  interests  of  public  elementary  education  as  connected 
with  education  in  seoondary  schools,  do  you  not  omit  to  recogiuse  there  the 
fact  Uuit  the  majority  of  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  are  taught 
under  authorities  that  are  not  school  boards  P — ^I  am  of  course  aware  of  that, 
but  it  is  extrem^y  difficult  to  get  anything  like  representation  all  through 
a  country  area,  and  what  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  representation  pure  and 
simple  (that  I  think  you  get  through  the  County  Council)  but  representation 
of  the  attitude  of  those  concerned  in  elementary  education ;  and  that,  I 
think,  you  would  get  by  two  or  three  members  of  school  boaids. 

6S8.  The  school  board  only?— I  do  not  see  quite  how  to  bring  in 
voluntarjr  schools.  If  I  saw  a  simple  process  of  doing  so  I  should 
suggest.it, 

689.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  would  not  necessarily  confine  yourself 
to  the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  would  you ;  because  the  chairman 
might  be  the  most  unsuitable  person  ? — ^A  representative  would  do ;  I  do 
not  lay  stress  upon  that. 

690.  (Mr,  Lyttelton,)  You  were  speaking  of  the  boarding  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  university  being  natimdly  excluded,  I  understood, 
from  the  action  of  the  county  bodies  P— Except  so  far  as  the  county  body 
wodld  be  genecally  r^resented  on  the  governing  body* 

691.  Have  you  any  means  of  drawing  the  lines  and  showing  what  the 
representation  would  be.  Would  it  be  possible  to  take  schools  represented 
at  the  Head  Mastets'  Conference  while  boarding  schools  are  selected 
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beoaoBe  they  are  in  connexion  with  the  nniyenity  ? — I  imagine  that  of 
the  schools  represented  at  the  Conference  there  is  a  wide  diRtinction 
between  what  I  may  call  the  top  schools  and  the  bottom  schools  on  the 
liflt.  I  should  think  that  the  list  would  cover  too  many.  I  was  thinking 
of  tho0e  schools  which  are  really  rather  national  institutions  than  district 
rund  schools. 

692i  (Mr.  Sadler.)  But  a  few  might  have  looal  responaibilities,  might  they 
not  P — ^I  think  they  should  to  that  extent  be  localiBed, — ^that  they  should 
hayesome  repreeentatiyeB  of  the  local  authority  upon  the  goyeming  body. 

693.  (Chairman.)  It  is  within  your  knowledge,  I  presume,  that  in  rural 
areas  the  existing  Secondary  Education  endowmentis  are  often  not  placed 
where  they  are  most  wanted  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

094.  Would  you  giye  a  power  to  these  proyincial  educational  authorities 
only  to  propose,  or  themselves  to  carry  out,  changes  in  the  local  applica- 
tion of  an  endowment,  so  as  to  transfer  the  endowment  from  a  place  where 
it  is  of  little  use,  to  a  place  where  it  would  be  more  useful  P — ^1  think  that 
in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  purpose  of  that  kind,  that  a  scheme  should  be  proposed  and  be  liable 
to  objection.  I  doubt  whether  the  public  is  prepared  for  any  stronger 
measures  than  those  which  are  now  taken. 

695.  But  I  presume  that  you  would  give  an  initiative  in  starting  such  a 
proposal  to  tms  provincial  authority  P— Quite  so. 

696.  Would  you  allow  them  to  submit  a  scheme  or  proposals  for  a 
aoheme  to  the  central  authority,  whatever  it  might  be  P — Yes,  certainly. 

697.  And  is  it  your  belief  that  it  might  be  much  easier  to  cany  out 
such  a  transfer  of  endowment  on  the  initiative  of  the  provincial  autho- 
rity than  it  is  now  for  the  Charity  (!!ommission  to  do  it  P — ^Yes.  I  may 
say  that  for  the  Charity  Commission  to  do  it  alone  on  any  considerable 
scale  is  impossible.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  sanguine  of  the  power  of 
the  local  authority  to  do  it ;  but  still  it  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
try. 

698.  But  it  is  a  crying  evil,  is  it  not  P — Undoubtedly. 

699.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  not  jou  think  that  public  local  opinion 
unfortunately  is  more  set  against  this  than  it  used  to  be  P— I  think  it  is 
quite  as  active  as  it  ever  was  on  that  point. 

700.  (Ghavrman.)  Do  you  think  that  this  opposition  arises  to  some 
extent  feom  jealousy  of  central  control  in  London,  and  that  there  would  be 
less  jealousy  of  a  local  authority  P — ^I  think  so  ;  but  by  way  of  illustration 
of  the  difficulty,  I  may  mention  that  quite  lately,  in  the  latter  part  ol  last 
year,  we  were  set  in  motion  about  a  small  grammar  school  foundation  in  a 
midland  county,  and  the  county  council  of  that  district  expressed  itself 
as  desirous  that  we  should  move  the  gprammar  school  part  of  the  endow- 
ment some  8  or  10  mUes  from  a  poor  village,  where  it  now  is,  to  a  growing 
town,  The  parish  at  once  met  and  rose  like  one  man,  and  sent  na  its 
protest ;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  pleaded  the  existence  of  this  Commis- 
sion as  a  reason  for  deciding  that  for  the  present  the  question  may  stand 
over. 

701.  But  supposing  that  there  had  existed  such  a  provincial  authority  as 
yon  contemplate,  yon  would,  I  presume,  have  referred  that  question  to  the 

Provincial  authority  P — Certainly ;  their  co-operation  would  be  sought.    No 
oubt  everything  is  more  suspected  if  it  comes  straight  from  a  central 
authority. 

702.  And  the  experience  of  the  county  council  proposition  in  that  case 
made  you  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  county  at  any  rate  would  have  been 
rather  in  favour  of  the  transfer,  although  no  doubt  the  parish  would  have 
been  unwilling  P — Undoubtedly ;  but  under  present  arrangements,  if  the 
matter  should  go  ultimately  to  Parliament,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  cry 
of  the  village  would  not  prevail  over  the  opinion  of  the  county  council. 
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708.  What  is  your  view  of  the  methods  in  i^hich  promising  boys  may  be  Promotion  tv 
carried  on  from  public  elementary  to  higher  schools  P — ^This  is  a  matter  in  ^^"Jl^i^TSY^ 
which  we  have  had  considerable  experience,  and  we  have  taken  broadly  the  to  Sbcoitdabt 
qualification  of  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school  as  covering  the  Schools. 
requirement  in  many  of  the  foundation  deeds  in  respect  of  regard  for  the 
poor.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  class  is  exactly  tne  same  now,  taken  as 
a  whole,  as  it  was  20  years  ago ;  there  has  been  a  tendency  no  doubt  in  recent 
times  for  children  of  rather  a  better  class  to  attend  elementary  schools  than 
did  before ;  but  broadly,  we  take  it  as  representing  the  non-wealthy  class, 
and  we  have  missed  no  opportunities,  I  think  I  may  say,  of  providing  scholar- 
ships to  take  boys  and  girls  from  public  elementary  schools  to  schools  of 
the  ^^rade  next  above  them.  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  said  that  the 
provision  has  worked  otherwise  than  satisfactorily  on  the  whole,  but  there 
is  the  great  difSculty  that  children  go  from  the  elementary  school  at  too 
advanced  an  age  to  make  the  best  use  of  a  higher  grade  school.  Naturally 
if  the  scholarship  is  the  first  prize  in  the  elementanr  school  one  would  say 
that  the  head  boy  should  be  allowed  to  win  it,  and  it  seems  rather  hard 
that  a  boy  lower  down  in  the  school  should  be  preferred.  Yet,  I  think 
experience  shows  that  if  a  boy  goes  first  to  a  public  elementary  school  and 
then  at  the  ago  of  18  to  a  secondary  school,  he  has  been  trained  too  long 
on  somewhat  narrow  lines,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
wider  range  of  the  higher  grade  school.  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
teachers  say  that  they  would  like,  if  possible,  to  take  these  children,  at 
any  rate,  at  11  at  the  most,  perhaps  at  10  vears  of  age.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  arrange  any  plan  by  which  childr^a  shall  be  selected  at  so  early  an  age 
as  10  or  11,  before  thev  have  exhausted  the  standards  of  the  elementary 
school.  Moreover,  I  nave  had  oases  mentioned  to  me  in  London  of 
the  abuse  of  scholarships  in  this  way ;  that  a  child  having  been  at  an 
elementary  school  till  13  or  14  ^ears  of  age,  then  goes  to  a  higher  school 
for  two  or  three  terms  only,  with  the  object  not  so  much  of  improving 
his  education,  as  of  being  able  to  pose  afterwards  as  not  a  public  elementary 
school  child,  but  a  grammar  school  child.  Parents  send  their  children 
just  to  finish  with  a  scholarship  at  the  higher  grade  school,  not  with  anj 
direct  educational  object  but,  a?  it  were,  for  the  social  advantage  which  is 
supposed  to  be  got. 

704.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Do  those  cases  refer  to  children  going  with  a 
scholarship  ? — Tes,  to  children  going  with  a  scholarship  from  an  elementary 
school  to  a  higher  grade  school. 

705.  (Chai'nnan.)  So  that  in  point  of  fact  no  great  educational  effect 
follows  ? — PracticaJly  none  probably,  but  only  a  little  smattering  of  a  few 
subjects,  which,  unless  studied  for  more  than  a  few  terms,  are  practically 
useless.  Therefore  I  am  afraid  that  a  good  many  of  our  scholarships, 
however  well  meant,  fail  of  any  considerable  educational  result  for  that 
reason.  I  do  not  know  what  remedy  there  is  for  it,  except  some  means 
of  taking  )x)ys  or  girls  not  at  the  top  of  the  school,  but  at  some  intermediate 
point. 

706.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Is  it  not  denied  by  some  masters  that  you  can 
test  a  boy's  capacity  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  ? — Yes^  that  is  the  other  diffi- 
culty, that  it  is  almost  impossible  at  that  early  age  to  choose  a  boy  of 
promise  sufficiently  well  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  very  important  reward. 

707.  (Ghairman,)  But  your  objection  also  rests  upon  this,  does  it  not, 
that  the  kind  of  education  and  the  method  of  education  which  is  given 
during  the  last  year  at  an  elementary  school  is  not  so  got^d  a  preparation 
for  the  ultimate  pursuance  of  Secondary  Education  as  a  transfer  at  the 
age  of  11  or  12  would  have  been  P — Exactly. 

708.  (3fr.  Lyttelton.)  Would  not  the  difficulty  be  partly  met  if  the 
scholarship  was  only  given  on  the  condition  of  a  certain  term  of  residence 
at  a  secondary  school  p — I  have  heard  that  in  some  cases  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  parent  enter  into  a  bond  that  the  cliild  should  stay 
a  certain  length  of  time.    But  such  a  bond  cannot  be  enforced. 
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709.  (Mr.  Oockbwm,y  To  what  age  are  yon  oontemplBting  thai  these  boys 
should  remain  at  a  Beoondary  aohool  P — The  teachen  all  tell  me  that  they 
ahoold  oome  in,  if  poflsible,  at  the  age  of  10  or  11. 

710.  Up  to  what  age  would  they  remain  P — ^Ih  these  seoondaiy  schools 
17  is  about  the  average  mairimnm  limit ;  bnt  many  go  away  at  the  age  of 
15  or  16. 

711.  (Ohairmcm.)  Have  yon  had  statistios  or  other  infonnation  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  educational  result  upon  the  boys  who  have  in  this 
way  received  scholarships,  that  is  to  say,  what  they  develop  into  in  after 
life  P — ^I  have  a  good  deal  of  detailed  information  upon  that,  through  the 
inspection  of  schools.  We  send  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  inspect  the 
schools  to  see  how  they  are  working,  and  they  often  report  to  us  boys  who 
have  gone  up  in  the  world  in  oonsequenoe  of  these  scholarships.  I  cannot 
mention  anything  precise  ofihand,  though.  1  think  I  may  say  that  on  the 
whole  we  have  got  a  fair  amoimt  of  encouragement  in  that  way.  The  kind 
of  abuse  of  a  scholarship  to  which  I  referred  just  now,  related,  for 
instance,  where  there  is  pressure  to  get  a  place  in  commercial  houses,  and 
to  that  end  it  is  an  advantage  to  come  from  a  grammar  school  or  founda- 
tion school,  and  not  an  ^ementazy  school. 

712.  Have  you  heard  it  suggested  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  boy 
appears  to  have  rather  suffered  from  being  pressed  during  the  i^eriod 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  14,  and  that  his  subsequent  development  is  far 
from  being  commensurate  wi^  the  promise  he  then  gave  P — ^I  have  heard 
it  often  said. 

718.  Tou  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  how  far  that  is  well  founded  P — No. 

714.  [Decun  of  ManeheBter.)  Does  your  evidence  refer  to  London  main^  ? 
— ^My  ezx>erience  has  been  veir  much  in  London,  but  what  I  am  saying 
of  these  public  elementary  school  children  would,  I  think,  hold  good 
everywhere. 

715.  What  sort  of  schools  do  you  contemplate  their  going  to,  or  that 
they  have  gone  to,  in  London  P — The  schools  which  we  have  established  as 
third  grade  and  second  grade  schools,  which  are  no  doubt  mainly  Utexazy 
schools,  and  not  strictly  technical  schools. 

716.  (Chairman.)  Oan  you  tell  us  the  schools  in  London  from  which  we 
could  get  information  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  scholarships  upon  boys 
from  public  elementary  schools  P — ^You  could  scarcely  get  it 'better  than 
from  the  United  Westminster  School  for  boys  and  tibe  Greycoat  Hospital 
for  girls. 

717.  They  have  scholarships  of  that  kindP — ^Yes;  they  take^a  veiy 
large  number  of  children  from  elementary  schools.  I  should  think  it 
would  be  found  that  there  are  nearly  100  elemeutazy  schoolboys  in  the 
United  Westminster  School. 

718.  Admitted  in  that  way  ?— Yes. 

719.  Is  not  the  Drapers'  School  at  Woodford  one  in  which  boys  are 
received  in  that  way  P — Yes,  very  much  so,  as  boarders  from  public  ele- 
mentary schools  ;  and  there  they  ore  apt  to  be  kept  rather  a  longer  time, 
because  the  advantage  of  boarding  tempts  the  parent  to  leave  his  child  at 
school,  and  some  of  them  have  achieved  very  remarkable  success. 

720.  How  long  do  they  remain  there  P— Till  about  17. 

721.  (Sir  John  Hihhert,)  Do  any  of  your  schemes  which  you  refer  to 
apply  to  country  districts — rural  districts  ? — Yes.  It  is  more  difficult,  ot 
course,  to  provide  effectively  for  promotion  in  country  villages ;  that  is 
to  say  for  an  away-going  exhibition  from  a  countiy  village  school  to  a 
higher  grade  school. 

722.  Do  your  remarks  apply  equally  to  girls  as  well  as  to  boys  ? — ^Yes, 
they  apply  equally  to  girls  m  well  as  to  boys.  I  have  not  heard  that 
paxtiotdar  objection  about  qualifying  for  places  with  respect  to  girls  as  I 
have  with  respect  to  boys. 
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723.  [Mr,  YoxaU.)  Yon  are  aware  that  there  is  a  continual  process  of 
liberalising  and  liberating  the  cnrricnlum  and  method  of  public  elementary 
schools  gomg  on,  mainly,  I  thiolc,  due  to  the  collective  action  of  teachers  in 
those  schools,  and  that,  therefore,  one  may  hope  that  before  very  long  the 
objection  that  yon  take  to  the  continuance  of  children  in  pablic  elementary 
schools  to  a  greater  age  than  12  "with  a  view  to  ultimate  transfer  to  a 
secondary  school  will  to  a  great  extent  be  done  away  with  ? — I  hope  it 
may  be  more  and  more  corrected ;  bat  the  objection  was  taken  from  a 
great  many  teachers  in  London  after  inquiries  that  I  made,  to  what  they 
describe  rather  as  the  narrowness  of  their  training.  They  know  some 
things  very  weU  (they  will  be  very  smart  in  arithmetic  very  often),  but 
only  within  narrow  lines. 

724.  But  that  is  si)eedily  becoming  less  so,  one  may  suy  P — I  hope  so. 

725.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Are  the  scholarships  of  sufficient  value  to 
enable  a  parent  to  keep  a  child  at  school,  because  there  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
getting  the  fee  to  go  to  school  P— Yes,  that  is  true,  and  we  constantly  add 
money  to  the  free  place. 

726.  You  find  that  is  necessary? — Yes. 

727.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Do  you  know  the  school  at  Dulwich.  Is  that 
one  that  receives  boys  from  elementary  schools  P — The  lower  school 
probably  does ;  I  do  not  think  Drdwich  College  does. 

728.  No,  not  the  college,  but  the  school  P — ^Yes,  the  Alleyn  School, 
probably,  is  a  school  of  the  type  I  am  thinking  of ;  a  school  where  they 
pay,  I  think,  a  62.  fee. 

729.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  In  cases  where  it  is  desirable,  for  various 
reasons,  to  have  special  regard  to  the  interests  of  poor  boys,  do  you  think 
that  the  test  that  a  boy  has  been  in  a  public  elementary  school  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  satisfactory  test  of  poverty  p — It  has  often  been  attacked,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  (as  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago)  that  the 
social  stntmn  that  it  covers  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  20  years  ago. 
There  are  more  people  now,  of  what  we  may  call  the  better-to-do  class, 
whose  children  attend  elementary  schools  thim  used  to  be  the  case ;  but 
I  do  not  see,  when  we  are  legislating  upon  a  large  scale,  that  we  can  take 
anything  else  than  some  broad  line  like  that. 

780.  Yon  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  other  test  than  that  ? — Except 
that  in  some  extreme  cases,  where  we  have  to  deal  with  endowments 
meant  for  the  specially  poor,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper  to  direct  that 
the  emoluments  must  be  kept  for  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  or 
those  who  are  in  special  distress  otherwise.  That  leaves  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  to  the  governing  body. 

731.  You  know  that  the  London  County  ConncU,  in  dealing  with 
public  secondaxy  schools  has  found  great  opposition  to  taking  as  a  test 
in  London,  a  period  of  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  as 
equivalent  to  a  test  of  poverty  p — ^Yes,  no  doubt  in  some  parts  of  London 
it  is  not  a  test  of  pover^  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

782.  Have  you  found  any  other  equivalent  P— No,  except  that  we 
sometimes  confine  the  special  benefits  to  those  who  are  fatherless  or  are 
otherwise  in  special  distress. 

783.  {ChairnKMi,)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  County  Council 
Committees  have  occasionally  undertaken  to  deal  with  this  matter  by 
making  private  inquiries  as  to  the  circumstailces  of  the  parents,  and  if  so, 
do  you  know  how  that  plan  has  worked  P — I  know  little  about  that.  I 
have  heard  that  the  London  County  Council  has  established  some  rule,  I 
think,  as  regards  the  maximum  income  of  the  parents. 

784.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Essex  County  Council  Committee  has  a 
plan  of  that  kind  in  the  award  of  its  scholarships  P— I  may  have  read  that ; 
I  always  read  the  reports  of  the  different  county  committees,  but  I 
cannot  say  specially  with  regard  to  Essex. 
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785.  ( Si  I*  John  Hibhert. )  That  is  the  case  with  re^atd  to  the  Lanoftdxire 
CoTinty  Ooiinoil  scholarships,  that  the  maximiim  income  of  the  parent  is 
limited  ? — But  that  of  course  is  a  very  fallacious  test  after  all. 

736.  Stall  it  is  one  way  of  getting  at  a  certain  class  P— Yes,  but  it  means 
also  a  certain  amount  of  inquisition  in  each  case,  and  people  are  not  fond  of 
that. 

787.  (ChairTnoM.)  CJould  you  apply  these  remarks  to  the  case  of  pro- 
motion io  first  grade  schools,  from  those  of  a  sbmewhat  lower  grade  P 1 

find  that  promotion  to  first  grade  schools  is  very  difficult  to  arrange. 
There,  again,  if  a  boy  is  to  have  the  real  advantage  of  a  classicsd  education 
he  must  come  in  young. 

738.  By  young,  wbafc  do  you.  mean  P—By  young,  I  mean  that  he  ought 
to  begin  at  10  or  12  years  of  age ;  it  is  very  little  use,  I  should  say,  to  take 
a  second  grade  boy  when  he  has  completed  the  course  at  a  second  grade 
school  at  16  or  17  and  send  him  on  to  a  school  like  Merchant  Taylors'  or 
St.  Paul's,  where  he  will  find  that  his  Latin  is  very  much  below  the  level 
of  the  Latin  of  other  boys,  and  his  Greek  is  probably  nil,  and  there  is  no 
precise  place  in  the  school  into  which  he  can  properly  fall. 

789,  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe,)  May  he  not  go  to   the  mo<lem  sideP The 

modem  side  is  the  only  side  to  which  we  can  effectually  promote.  As 
regards  the  first  grade  classical  schools,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  'make 
any  arrangement  by  which  boys  from  lower  schools  can  come  in. 

740.  But  in  many  of  these  schools  there  are  modem  sides  ? ^Yes ;  and  I 

do  not  know  why  a  boy  should  not  with  adequate  advantage  be  promoted 
from  a  second  grade  school  to  the  modem  side  of  a  first  grade  school. 

741.  (Jfr.  TAewdlyn  Smith.)  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulties  that  have 
occurred  in  the  transference  of  second  grade  boys  to  the  higher  grade 
schools  in  Birmingham  P — ^I  am^  not  able  to  sav  how  far  that  has  worked 
well.  I  have  information  about  it  which  I  could  supply,  I  have  no  doubt, 
because  the  matter  was  looked  into  not  long  ago  j  but  I  am  not  able  to  say 
oflfhand. 

742.  (Chainnan,)  No  doubt  you  have  heard  it  suggested  that  the 
scholarships  which  are  open  at  these  first  grade  schools  are  to  a  large 
extent  taken  by  the  childten  of  parents  who  are  well-to-dp  ?— I  think,  in 
the  pxesent  straggle  for  existence  which  goes  on  through  all  ranks,  it  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  if  you  have  scholarships  of  adecjuate  value  open 
for  competition  in  schools  which  are  attended,  so  to  speak,  by  the  "^elT-to- 
do  classes,  you  will  have  people  of  that  class  competing  at  a  great  advan- 
tage—and, in  fact,  excluding  the  poorer  boys.  I  do  not  see  how  it  U 
possible  now  for  a  i)oor  boy  to  obtain  an  open  scholarship  into  a  first 
grade  school  unless  he  first  goes  through  the  ^process  of  preparation  &t 
an  expensive  prepartttory  schooL  Entrant  sdiolainships,  to  the  first 
grade  schools  are  monopolised  pmctiGaUy  by  toy*  eoming  iiom  expeiuittf 
preparatoi*y  schools,  andto  that  extent  our  system  of  free  -and -op^a 
competition  has  undoubtedly  very .  seriously  affected  the  opportunities 
for  poor  boys  getting  into  first  grade  schools. 

743.  {Dean  of  MancheetBr.)  As  entirely  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
founder  whose  dead  hand  has  been  removed  P— No  doubt  the  founder 
intended  to  help  all  classes,  particularly  the  poor^  .  .7       , 

744.  '(Okinrm(m.)  How  would  you^.propo6e  to  meet  thai  difficulty  P It 

has  been  suggested  to  me  by  several  anthoritieft  that  these  should  be  a 
preparatory  school  specially  adapted  to  the  prepamtion'pf.  poor  boys  for  the 
first  grade  olassi^^al  schools.  The  difficulty  th^t  we  are  met  by  on  the 
threshold  is  how  you  ace  to  select  for  i^  great  pabliol)«i)tefit  a  poor  boy  irf 
the  age  at  which  he'0«|;ht'toib^;taJmailfiQBBio^4^  he  k  realiff 

to  g^t  thie  full  benefit  you  offer  him. 

\  745.  Do  you  think  it  ooodd  be  made  tiie  duty  of  the  ^Vemlngbod^ 
of  the  school  at  which  the  soholarship  is  held,  ^imI,  id  seme  extent,  ik 
matter  of  honour  on  the  part  of  JUbe  ikAsArtd^oitllU  fi|ll  dMlodwei  of  tt)^ 
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«if«ttiBton<^,  Mi^thiat  the  8eboIflrs!u|$  Bhdntd  noi  b6  given  to  d'\>oj  wl£s^ 
patent  conld  htfve  ^nt  him  th^re  without  it  P — I  am  afindd  that  that  is  hbi 
actually  done  to  any  considerable  extent.  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  paten td;' 
when  their  l9on  has  won  a  scholarship  of  that  kind,  lefusmg  to  take  the 

gecuniary  emolument ;  but  that  I  think  is  raro.  The  suggestion  that  w& 
are  had  befove  us  soniettmeB  (and  wfaioh  we  have  partially  noted  upon)  is 
to  say  ihat  the  scbolartdiip  slionld  consist  of  money  or  not  as  the  govemmg^ 
body  thinks  fit ;  so  that  a  boy  lias  the  ctedit  of  being  a  scholar,  aHhough 
perhaps  he  does  not  take  the  emolument. 

746.  But  you  have  not  provided  by  special  regulation  in  any  scheme; 
oihermse  than  in  such  general  form  as  you  have  just  indicated,  for  the 
exclusion  from  scholarships  of  the  chiWren  of  those  who  can  well  afford  to 
send  their  boys  without  ? — We  have  proposed  to  limit  the  compietition  for 
entrance  to  a  first  grade  school  to  boys  attending  second  grade  public 
schools.  We  should  then  get  a  class  oi  boys  at  any  rate  who  are  tfot 
rich,  and  not  of  the  class  who  go  to  an  expensive  preparatory  school ; 
but  great  objection  is  taken  to  anything  of  that  kind  which  seems  to  have 
any  tendency  towards  lowering  the  standard  <^  examination.  

747.  Your  plan  might  occasionally  also  have  effect  of  exeluding  a 
boy  trho  WBS  l»ought  up  at  home  ?— Y€to ;  it  ie  possible,  but  prdbab^' 
would  not  occur  frecfuently;  r   . 

748.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  Is  there ,  not  a  still  further  difficulty,  that 
when  the  scholarship  is  given  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  boy  ? — There 
again,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  endravooTy  where  there  is  money 
enough  in  the  endowment,  to  give  something  inore  than  the  free  place ;  bub' 
ot  ooune  it  will  be-expemdve  il  you  Are  going  to  add  llO^.-or' 80f.  «  ydaar 
to  th&  free  place. 

749;  {'Sir  John  HiBhert)  What  do  you  consider  is  h  sufficient  amount  for 
the  Bcholarsiiipp— Qenerally  where  money  is  given  beyond  the  free  place, 
the  Bums  range  from  51  to  10?.,  and  even  up  to  202.  a  year ;  but  even  that 
scarcely  provides  enough  to  meet  the  possible  earnings  of  the  boy. 

750.  {Mr.  LytteHton.)  Is  that  the  scholarship  or  the  subsidy? — A  free 
place  plus  that  sum. 

751.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  Yon  admit,  I  think,  that  it  has  grown  more  difficult 
of  late  years  for  a  boy  with  special  literary  ability  to  get  into  such  a  school 
as  yon  have  been  describing  without  some  preparation? — Yes,  to  get  a 
free  place — to  win  a  scholarship. 

752.  And  it  is  true,  I  think,  thai  the  heads  of  prei)aratory  schools  have 
made  a  speciality  of  the  preparation,-  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  another 
schoolmaster  to  compete  with  him  ? — ^I  do  not  think  an  ordinary  school, 
for  general  education  can  compete  witii  the  school  where  the  master 
devotes  himself  to  preparing  boys  for  scholarships. 

753.  Then  the  question  is,  supposing  a  boy  in  a  lower  secondary  school, 
who  is  naturally  cut  out  for  a  literary  education  and  a  literary  pursuit,  is 
to  be  provided  for,  how  can  we  get  over  that  difficulty  ? — That  is  the 
difficulty  which  I  thought  I  should  like  to  put  before  the  Commission.  I 
do  not  at  present  see  what  the  solution  of  it  is. 

754.  Are  there  not  two  classes  of  remedies  for  such  a  case.  Supposing 
that  A.  and  B.  are  equally  well  formed  by  nature  to  run  for  a  particular 
goal  and  a  particular  prize,  and  that  A.  is  highly  trained,  so  that  B.  cannot 
win,  may  not  B.*s  chance  of  winning  be  restored  by  either  by  two  methods  : 
by  securing  a  training  for  B.,  or  by  handicapping  A.,  and  shall  we  not 
handicap  A.  either  by  weighting  A.,  or  by  giving  B.  a  shorter  course  to 
run.    That  is  one  plan  ? — ^Yes. 

755.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  have  a  system  of  bursaries  to 
help  forward  B.  without  the  training.  That  is  one  plan.  The  other  plan, 
is  to  found  a  public  preparatory  school.  Which  do  you  think  is  the 
better  ? — ^I  am  afraid  that  a  public  preparatory  school  would  be  a  thing  that, 
at  any  rate,  we  could  hardly  establish  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  ; 
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it  would  be  patting  public  benefits  apon  children  chosen  at  an  age  at 
which  I  do  not  thii:JE  you  can  properly  discriminate  between  one  and 
another. 

756.  In  some  of  your  schemes  you  provide  a  series  of  exhibitions  of 
different  values,  say  ranging  from  20/.  up  to  502.  50/.  is  enough  to  help  a 
boy  in  his  first  step  towstrds  the  uniyersi^  ;  he  can  add  an  open  scholarship 
and  so  secure  sufficient  means  to  carry  him  to  the  uniyersity.  Perhaps  40/. 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  central  technical  institution  or  academy  school 
or  South  Kensington.  Might  not  the  20/.  be  well  applied  to  help  a  boy 
with  literaxy  ability  to  a  preparatory  school  at  an  early  age,  with  the  hope 
that  a  foandation  scholarship  at  the  higher  classical  school  may  then  be 
within  his  reach  P — ^My  difficulty  is  to  choose  the  boy  to  have  that  benefit. 
You  are  offering  a  career,  a  great  benefit  to  a  boy  whose  fitness  to  benefit 
by  it,  I  am  afraid,  you  cannot  yet  gauge. 

757.  When  you  left  it  within  the  discretion  of  the  governing  body  to 
say  of  what  amount  the  exhibition  shall  be,  from  20/.  up  to  50/.,  did  you 
not  credit  that  goTerning  body  with  the  power  to  distinguish  the  age  at 
which  the  boy  should  go,  and  the  school  to  which  he  should  go.  Does  not 
that  settle  the  point  P — You  suggest  rather  that  we  should  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  this  offer  should  be  made,  and  the 
scholarship  given,  very  much  to  the  goyeming  body.  I  am  afraid  if  it 
were  not  given  on  some  principle  of  competitive  examination  there  would 
be  at  once  suspicions  of  favouritism. 

758.  But  the  competitive  examination  in  that  case  takes  place  within 
the  school  that  gives  the  exhibition.  My  point  is  this :  Here  is  a  school 
with  a  leaving  exhibition  of  20/. ;  it  might  eive  it  to  a  boy  of  12  or  13. 
There  is  another  school  with  an  entrance  exhibition,  a  foundation  scholar- 
ship. Is  there  not  room  for  the  connecting  link  here  ;  the  exhibition  from 
the  lower  school  being  held  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  the  competition 
taking  place  there  for  a  foundation  scholarship  to  be  held  in  the  higher 
classical  schooL  I  gather  from  all  the  experience  that  I  have,  that  a  boy 
has  not  much  chance  with  other  boys  in  a  preparatory  school,  unless  he 
goes  to  the  preparatory  school  young. 

759.  That  is  the  average  boy;  but  here  is  a  boy  specially  selected 
because  of  his  great  aptitude  in  that  particular  line  P —I  agree  that  there 
may  be  a  special  boy  who  will  break  through  all  barriers  of  that  kind,  and 
win. 

760.  There  are  very  few  perhaps  even  in  a  large  area  like  London  ;  but 
shonld  there  not  be  a  provision  in  jour  opinion  for  the  few  ? — ^I  should  be 
glad  to  welcome  the  few ;  but  I  thmk  they  would  be  very  few. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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FOURTH    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  2nd  Hay  1894. 


pbbskmt: 

Tub  Kioht  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  vhb  Chaib. 

The  Hon.  and  Bar.  Edwasd  Lyttelton,  M.A 
The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester. 
The  Bey.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 
Mr.  BiCHABD  0.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHABD  WOBMEIiL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Heksy  Hobhouse,  M.A.9  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Badleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeobgeJ.  Gockbuak. 

Mr.  James  H.  ToxaijL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebiok  Oatendish. 

Mrs.  Henbt  Sibga^ick. 

The  Hon.  WiiiiiiAii  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary. 

Sir  Geobge  Youno,  Bart.,  reoalled  and  further  examined. 

761.  {Mr.  Jebh,)  I  see  that  yon  notice  the  di£Sonlty  which  has  arisen 
in  Wales.  Is  it  yonr  opinion  that  any  friction  has  arisen  in  Wales? — 
With  regard  to  the  religions  instruction,  the  impression  I  wish  to  leave 
is  distinctly  of  this  Mnd;  thAt  there  has  been  very  much  less  friction 
than  might  have  been  expected — so  much  less  as  to  give  very  good 
reason  for  satisfaction,  and  it  is  my  experience  that  when  men  come 
together  with  definite  work  to  do  of  an  educational  sort,  these  questions 
assume  far  less  importance  than  might  haye  been  expected. 

762.  Then  may  I  ask,  in  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  friction,  although 
much  less  than  might  haye  been  expected,  if  you  would  haye  any  objection 
to  indicate  in  general  terms  what  you  conceiye  to  haye  been  the  causes  of 
such  friction  P — The  principal  cause  has  been  the  fact  that  in  Wales  the 
endowments  which,  as  you  are  aware,  are  scanty  and  not  wealthy,  are  to  a 
rather  larger  extent  in  proportion  connected  with  the  Ohurch  of  England 
than  you  would  find  them  in  England,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  population  avaUing  themselves  of  schools  in  Wales  are 
Noncoi^ormiBts. 

763.  Do  you  think  that  such  friction  as  there  has  been  would  have  been 
less  if  the  powers  of  the  committees  had  been  more  restricted? — The 
powen  of  the  committees  were  quite  sufficiently  restricted. 

764.  {Mr.  HobhoTise)  I  believe  the  only  point  that  is  actually  matter  of 
controversy,  and  as  to  which  schemes  have  been  amended  since  they  were 
made,  related  to  the  use  of  formularies  in  boarding-houses  P — The  use  of 
formularies  and  the  religions  instruction  to  be  given  in  boarding-houses. 

765.  {Mr.  Lyitelton.)  Nothing  so  far  as  relates  to  day  boys  ?— No,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  no  question  has  been  raised  throughout  with  regard  to 
dayboys. 

766.  {Ghairman)  I  understand  you  are  prepared  to  say  something  with 
regard  to  ilie  effect  produced  by  the  apphoation  of  the  local  taxation 
money  to  technical  instruction  P — ^Ih  course  of  my  experience  I  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  effect  of  legiedation  which  recently  applied  a  very 
large  sum  through  the  county  councils  in  aid  of  education  in  a  technical 
sense  is  having  an  effect  upon  the  grammar  schools.    The   grammar 
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schools — it  is  understood,  or  those  at  least  that  are  under  scheme — do  give 
the  gronnd-work  of  technical  edncatiou.  But  the  fact  that  the  money  so 
applied  was  given  in  respect  of  technical  instniotiou,  and  that  the  goyemors 
who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  countj^  councils  were  by  the  Act 
governors  only  for  the  purposes  of  tedimcal  instruction  constituted  a 
danger  to  those  schools.  The  Commissioners  have  striven  to  avert  this  ;  in 
the  first  place,  believing  that  the  county  council  governors  wore  likely  to 
be  of  use,  and  wishing  for  other  reasons  to  introduce  such  an  element  into 
the  governing  body,  they  have  taken  every  opportunity,  and  have  laboured 
to  make  opportunities,  of  introducing  the  county  council  governors  for  all 
purposes  into  the  governing  bodies  of  the  schools.  But  with  regard  to  the 
instruction  that  is  given  and  the  derangement  of  the  balance  of  education, 
in  the  schools,  their  powers  are  limited. 

767.  You  mean  the  power  of  *the  Commissioners  ?— The  power  of  the 
€k>mmiBBioners  to  provide  a  remedy  t  and  I  fear  that  if  the  present  state  of 
things  is  left  unaltered  it  cattnot  but  hfive  a  prejudieinl  effect  upon  the 
teaching  in  the  schools.  I  say  this  without  in  the  least  degree  ranking' 
mvself  among  the  opponents,  if  thtorenure  any,  io  a  large  introduction  of 
what  is  commonly  known  as  technical  iipBtmction  into  the  curriculum  of 
grammar  schools. 

768.  But  your  view  is  that  at  present  the  danger-  rather  is  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  technical  grant  the  scientific  and  technical  side  of  the 
schools  will  be  somewhat  unduly  developed  in  comparison  with  the  literary  P 
— ^Yes,  and  also  that  in  cases  where  the  Commissioners'  powers  have  not 
extended  to'  make  the  govemoTS,  govemors  for  all  purposes,  the  good 
system  of  having  one  governing  body,  where  all  have  equal  powers,  will 
be  interfe(6d<!iriSi« 

.769,  Wliatrlias  prevented  them  from  doing  it  in  all  cases  when  they  have 
done  it  in/  spme  ? — Want  of  knoN^ledge,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  cases 
wl^0,  itiis*  done,  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  might  be  difficulties  in 
interfering  with  a  school  that  did  not  desire  an  amending  scheme.  The 
method  we  have  adopted  to  make  those  changes  as  widely  spread  as 
possible  18  to  frame  an  amending  scheme  for  all  the  schools  in  a  county 
which  iure  under  scheme,  in  which  we  introduce  the  elements  of  the  County 
Council  govemors  in  concert  witli  the  committee  of  the  County  Council 
If  we  can  carry  that  out  throughout  England  this  particular  evil  will  be 
met. 

770.  Da  yon  mean  a  scheme  for  every  school  in  the  county  which 
roceives  County  Council  grants  P — A  scheme  for  every  school  whidi  is  now 
under  scheme  without  reference  to  the  question  whether  they  receive 
grants  9r  not. 

771,  Has  any  local  objection  been  znadeP — Now  and  then  objections 
have  been  raised  in  schools  of  a  high  grade,- but  we  have  generally  been 
able  to  overcome  them  on  showing  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and  I  think  it 
n^ay  be  said  that  tlie  objection  is  not  one  that  will  be  pressed. 

^7T&.  You  consider  it,  I  presume,  an  improvement  in  the  constitution  of 
the  schools  in  any  cftse,  even  supposing  f^re  were  no  technical  instruction 
money  to  be  distributed  P— -That  is  so.  In  the  report  of  the  Bchool 
Inquiry  Commission,  it  was  recommended  that  one  of  the  elements  for 
fonniBg  governing  bodies  of  schools  should  be,  in  the  absence  of  sudti 
bodies  as  have  since  been  supplied  in  the  form  of  Coooty  Council 
representatives,  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  for  the  oounty.  We 
now  take  the  opportunity,  when  making  these,  what  we  call  *•  omnibus," 
schemes  of  substituting  for  the  nominees  of  the  justices,  the  nominees  of 
the  County  Council. 

778.  Are  those  nominees  of  the  County  Council  necessarily  members  of 
the  County  Council  itself  P — No.  As  I  think  I  have  said,  we  always  leave 
the  choice  free  to  a  representative  body  ;  but  they  are  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  (and  perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be)  members  of  the 
body  with  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  the  schools  into  connexion. 


»•<• 
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tlVe  itomififttiOtt'  f<>  a  ret>i^!tiei^tdtiYe  liody  have  be^  'Ud  M  lBt«^'5r«iM»%y< 
adopt  the  tetittt^  6*  office  Off  fHeTepresentatiTe  body.  Ih  faim&tdAyHiir 
TTfts  thottght-id^diiiirable  1k>  haVe  ^  dOttiewllat  longer  period  in  oider  that  the" 
poMflhi^b^eBiphaflifled  Ithatritt^M  not  necefleary  iSbkt  sadk  g&fifitQfytB] 
should  be  membeirs  of  the  goveming  body  appointing.  Bat  we  findtha^ 
th«  wifih  of  zepveeeDiatiLte  bodies  almmtt  univenaUy  in,  that  ^e  ta^m  shodd 
be  limited  as  the  qu^tion  indioates,  and  we  axe  now  following  that  rule. 

775.  {Chairman,)  "What  remedy  would  yon  snggest  for  the  danger  yon  reiodt 
harve  indieated  aa  to  tiie  nndue  prominenoe  of  the  flcientdfLo  and  techndcal  suaossiHDt 
subjects?— I  do  not  see  myself  any  reason  why  the  limitation  ^  the 
objeot#of  this  grailt  should  be  to  techxdoal  instracUon  within  ihe  meaning 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  It  is  well  known  that  technioid  ifialmo* 
tion,  as  defined  in  the  Technical  Instruetion  Act,  includes  everything  except 
the  literary  side  of  education  ,**  and  in  view  of  the  degree  to  which  public 
(pinion  is  now  convinced  of  the  importance  of  techni^  education  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  injury  would  ensue  to  the  schools  if  the  grants  were 
given  for  education  generally. 

>  776.  The  «abjeot»ii^idte^^tiMf  Teehnioal  Bisttiletion  Aet  ideliide  part  even 
ol'wtiat'miglit  be  oadledihi^ttieraxy  «idd  of  edueatSon,  4^  they  not  P^-^hey 
inohide  modesn  laognagee,  but  not  the  literatimi  of  modecn  hmgoagea.  It 
has  been  said  that  they  might  even  be  taken  to  include  Latin,  on-^he 
ground  that  chemists  have  to  learn  Latin.  But  it  is  obvious  thii^  thi^-is 
launching  into  somewhat  fanciful  regions.  ''* 

'^  777i  You-.iifight  pefehaiM  ei«ren  betAa]»4lay  that  they  would  inelude-Latitt 
on  the  ground  that  it  b  the  key  to  all  the  Bomance  languages  F^-^Perhaps 
flO. 

778.  They  do  not  include  hifltory  P — No. 

779.  History  might,  on  one  side  at  least,  be  considered  a  literary  subject  ? 
—-Yes.  I  thmk  so.  Using  the  word  as  I  was  using  it,  I  meant  to  include 
history. 

780.  They  do  include  geography  ? — Yes. 

781.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  some  of 
these  very  schools  that  are  established  through  the  fund  accruing  from  the 
technical  instruction  grant,  do  intend  to  teaeh,  and  are  teaching,  all 
branches  of  education? — ^I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  sohoolsthat  have 
been  established  on  the  basis  of  the  technical  instrootion  grant.  Thdy^ 
have  not  come  under  our  province  as  yet. 

782.  So  it  would  be  scaroely  fair,  would  it,  that  the^  should  be  doing 
that  {Muiiicular  kind  of  work  ftom  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  tsJdng  up 
a  grant  which  belongs  more  to  the  other  kind  of  schools  ? — It  would  be  a 
very  serious  evil  if  schools  established  for  technical  purposes  only,  and  to 
fill  that  gap,  were  to  find  themselves  obliged  to  compete  with  existing 
schools  in  their  ground ;  and  that  is  a  danger  which,  though  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  technical  instruction  grant,  has  come  to  my  notice — by 
way  of  illustration  I  may  mention— in  respect  of  the  day  schools  which 
have  been  sometimes  established  in  London  in  the  polytechnics.  The 
object  tiiere  was  to  utilise  the  building,  and  to  work  to  some  extent  in  con- 
nexion with  the  purely  technical  instimction  of  young  men  mostly  given 
of  an  evening  in  the  bTxilding.  But  having  established  a  day  school,  they 
must  give  Secondary  Education  on  the  usual  lines,  and  that  brings  them 
into  competition  with  neighbouring  schools. 

783.  (Mr,  Hohhouee,)  With  regard  to  these  new  schools,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  putting  aside  London  and  Wales,  which  each;  have  a  Special  Act,  in 
the  rest  of  England  these  local  authorities  have  no  power  to  establish 
new  schools  except  strictly  technical  institutions.  They  have  no  power 
to  establish  new  secondary  schools  ?— I  think  that  vcfry  likely  that  is  so,  but 
you  are  asking  me  as  to  a  matter  which  is  not  within  my  official  experience. 
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784.  Yon  are  not  aoqnainted  with  an^  new  seoondary  aohoolB  that  have 
been  eBtabliahed  out  of  the  local  taxation  fund,  or  the  rates  for  technical 
instruction  by  any  lo<»l  authority  P — ^No.  I  have  already  said  that  I  am. 
not  acquainted  with  any  schooLs  that  have  been  estabushed  out  of  the 
techni^  instruction  grant.  Since  you  mention  Wales,  I  riiould  add  that 
no  schools  haye  been  founded  or  aiaed  out  of  technical  instruction  grants 
in  Wales.    At  least,  so  far  as  I  know. 

785.  And  as  regards  the  local  taxation  funds  you  have  no  power  to  make 
a  scheme  permanently  appropriating  them  to  a  school  P — No,  because  in 
their  nature  they  are  not  permanent. 

786.  And  in  making  your  schemes  for  new  goTemom  you  cannot  insert 
anything  into  those  schemes  binding  this  money,  or  any  money,  to  be 
giTen  out  of  the  funds  for  tlie  use  of  these  particular  schools? — ^No, 
certainly  not. 

787.  Therefore  new  legislation  will  be  required  in  order  to  enable  the 
local  authorities  to  establish  secondary  schools,  and  to  permanently 
appropriate  any  of  their  funds  to  those  schools  P — It  has  been  recommended 
in  our  Reports  that  those  grants  should  be  declared  educational  endowments 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act.  That  would  give  them 
a  character  which  would  enable  the  Charity  Commission  to  make  schemes 
for  them  upon  ai%>lication  or  otherwise.  But  in  view  of  the  possible 
re-casting  of  the  system,  I  haye  not  mentioned  that  as  a  recommendation 
on  my  own  part. 

788.  (Chaiitnan.)  Would  it  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that,  that  the 
grant  should  be  permanently  deyoted  by  Parliament  to  some  educational 
purpose  P — ^No.  It  was  not  so  in  Wales.  The  grant  in  Wales  in  respect 
of  permanence  was  upon  the  same  basis  as  in  England,  but  since  they  were 
authorised  to  yote  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
and  since  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  the  Charity  Commissioners 
were  giyen  power  to  make  a  scheme,  that  yote  gaye  it  the  character  of 
educational  endowment,  and  gaye  it  a  permanence  which,  under  the 
Statute,  it  had  not  before. 

789.  (Mr.  Gochbwm)  But  I  thought  you  said  that  the  fact  that  the  grant 
itself  was  temporary  in  its  nature  was  a  difficulty  which  yon  would  haye 
experienced  in  dealing  with  itp — That  is  so.  That  would  be  so  in 
England  as  matters  stand. , 

790.  My  question  referred  to  England.  Of  course,  you  must  recognise 
the  fact  that  there  do  exist  some  secondary  schools  in  connexion  with 
school  boards  P — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  where  such  secondary  schools 
exist  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  receiying  these  grants. 

791.  (Mr.  Lyttelton,)  Whether  they  are  under  the  school  boards  or  not  ? 
—  Certainly. 

792.  (Mr.  ToxcbU.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  750,000^.  is  any 
too  much  to  spend  yearly  for  the  purely  technological  education  of  a 
manufacturing  people  like  the  English  P — ^Yery  likely  not. 

793.  (Mr.  Hohhouse,)  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  agri- 
cultural counties  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  spending  this  money 
satisfactorily  on  purely  technical  objects  P — Tes,  I  think  that  has  been 
brought  home  to  many  of  us  who  liye  in  the  country. 

794.  And  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local' 
authorities  spending  money  now  in  such  counties,  is  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  establish  new  secondary  schools  where  they  are  wanted  p — ^I  belieye 
that  may  be  so. 

795.  (Ghairman,)  With  reference  to  the  answer  you  gaye  a  moment  ago, 
taking  the  750,000Z.,  is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  better  spent  at  present 
upon  technical  or  so-called  technical  subjects,  than  it  would  be  if  the 
restriction  as  to  technical  subjects  were  remoyeid,  and  it  were  spent  upon 
Secondary  Education  generally  P — I  think  the  restriction  ought  to  be 
remoyed,  whether  it  be  750,000^  or  a  larger  sum — whether  it  be  adequate 
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or  inadequate.  My  point  is  that  to  intiodtioe  a  large  earn  of  this  kind  into 
the  fabrio  of  our  education,  restricting  it  to  a  particnlar  province,  tends  to 
upset  the  balance  which  should  exist.  Whether  as  a  choice  of  evils  it 
might  be  less  objectionable  to  give  an  insufficient  sum  for  technological 
education,  or  to  upset  that  balance  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  a  question 
which  can  hardly  be  answered.  But  I  am  assuming  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  endow  Secondary  Education  sufficiently. 

796.  Putting  the  point  in  another  way,  if  you  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  spend  as  much  as  750,0002.  a  year  upon,  technological  instruction,  I 
presume  you  would  think  that  a  large  additional  grant  ought  also  to  be 
made  for  the  purposes  of  those  branches  of  Secondary  Education  which 
are  not  technological  P — Yes,  with  this  qualification,  that  in  that  case  I 
should  hope  it  might  be  met  by  one  grant.  To  introduce  that  barrier, 
which  does  not  really  exist,  into  education,  and  to  found  your  financial 
ejBb&m  upon  it,  would  surely  be  a  mistake. 

797.  That  I  understand  to  be  your  view.  I  understand  you  to  mean 
that  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  in  making  a  grant  for  Secondary 
Education,  not  to  bind  it  down  to  one  particular  kind  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion ? — I  thought  there  was  a  mistake  m  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  so 
heartily  welcome  what  was  done,  and  believe  it  has  been  so  beneficial, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  or  wishing  undone  tiie 
legislation  of  four  years  ago  for  that  purpose. 

798.  I  did  not  for  a  moment  so  understand  you,  nor  do  I  suppose  anyone 
would  think  so ;  I  only  want  to  put  it  to  you  whether  you  would  say,  that 
if  the  whole  750,000Z.  were  needed  for  technological  instruction,  in  order 
to  re-adjust  the  balance  there  would  require  to  be  a  larger  sum  devoted  to 
genend  Secondary  Education  P — That  I  think. 

799.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  We  are  speaking  of  this  sum  of  750,000^.,  but  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  under  l^e  Technical  Instruction  Act  there  is  power  to  sup- 
plement that  sum  by  a  rate  not  exceeding  Id.  in  the  pound  in  any  district 
where  money  is  required  for  technical  instruction  P — ^Tes;  that  existed 
even  before  the  Local  Taxation  Grant,  and  continues. 

800.  And  under  those  powers  it  would  be  possible  for  any  local  authority 
to  raise  almost  so  large  a  sum  again  ? — I  have  not  worked  out  the  sum,  but 
no  doubt  it  may  be  so. 

801.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  Is  it  the  case  that  in  Wales,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
the  superintendence  of  technical  instruction  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Joint  Education  Committees  P — No ;  the  Joint  Education  Committees  had 
the  special  function  of  making  schemes.  The  County  Council  bodies  and 
other  governing  bodies  will  superintend  technical  instruction  so  far  as  it  is 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  The  superintendence  of  such 
technical  instruction  as  is  not  given  in  those  schools  or  in  connexion  with 
them  will  generally  remain  to  the  counlr^  councils,  but  there  has  been  no 
withdrawal,  because  it  never  was  assigned  to  them.* 

802.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  it  is  just 
about  here  that  what  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  comes  in,  the  over- 
lapping of  different  schools,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an  unwholesome 
competition,  amounting  even  to  rivalry  sometimes? — In  connexion  with 
the  Local  Taxation  Qrant,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  schools  which  I  leam  are  being  founded  upon  this  grant ;  and 
although  I  can  conceive  that  such  competition  might  ensue,  it  is  rather 
beyond  my  knowledge  to  say  to  what  extent  that  has  proceeded. 

898.  (Chairman.)  So  far  as  your  experience  of  what  has  happened  in 
Wales  goes,  has  the  destination  to  intermediate  education  generally  had 


*  It  bM  b^en  brought  to  my  notice  that  this  answer  is  inaocuiate.  In  some  counties  tbe 
Joint  Education  Committees  were  at  first  charged  with  the  organination  of  technical  instruc- 
tion under  the  Technical  Instruotiou  Act>  as  committees  for  that  purpose  of  the  county 
council ;  and  the  function  was  afterwards  in  some  cases  resigned  by,  or  withdrawn  fh)m  them. 
It  was  found  they  had  not  time  to  do  this,  together  with  their  work  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act.—"  G.  Y." 
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tbs  eOnt  «t  ^  of  pvefwIiDiiifir  ^^  }«st  olalmB  of  MbHcaogica!  TomrntHAbiM? 
*^1  oaimo*  tlifaik  do.  Th&^v«>rk  of  the  Joint  EdiMffiMr  'OMnmlttee»  sM 
the  geneatml  tone  of  opinion  in  Waled  ftfe  emiBofent'gllhtalHi^es  that  that'Will 
not  be  theieetilt  of  the  sohemes,  aikt  iAae  adbemes  haTe  been  so  drafted  a& 
to  give  enffieieni  enoouragement  to  teohnieal  edveation  in  atl  idle  sefaoeld.  * 

Vmrcnov  of       ^^*  What  is  your  view  of  the  fnnctiou  of  eyening  schoolB  lor  pnrposea 

BTBviiro        of  technical  instrnction  P — The  function  of  evening  schools  is  to  give  thai 

u^ioN^To    uurtmotion  to  the  children  of  the  poor  who  have  been  obliged  to  leave 

TaomriCAL      tohool  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  technical 

IviTSccTiox.    institieiion  of  the  labonring  man — the  private  in  the  ranks  of  labour-^ 

moat  be  given  of  an  evening.     He  leaves  schocd  too  early  for  his  technical 

edaeation  to  have  been  carried  far,  and  he  must  then  go  into  the  shop'. 

Nor  is  it  desirable,  as  our  continental  contemporaries  have  found,  to 

attemj^  to  bribe  the  sons  of  the  working  classes  to  stay  away  from  the 

shop  in  order  to  receive  technical  education  at  the  schools.    The  sums  that 

have  been  spent  and  tiie  failures  &at  have  been  eziMiieneed  in  that  respect 

are  conspicuous. 

SM.  (Lady  Frederick  Gav^fidisli.)  Do  you  kiiow  why  it  has  failed? — It  is 
a  task  too  great  for  legislation  to  withdraw  the  labouring  population  to  any 
sobstaative  extent  from  labour  for  a^touffl<!ieBt  iramber  of  years.  To  enable 
them  to  Moeive  a  fftiorougbly  teohnieal  edua<$tSb&  alid  give  up  &eir  time  td 
it  would  take  so  large  a  simi  <if  mon^  and  would  produce,  in  my  opinioi^} 
so  very  iaieiior  a  result  to  that  which  follows  from  taking  things  as  you 
And  ^em,  tlwt  pxaetioally  the  attempts  that  have  baen  made  ill  that 
diieotionaxemerdy  futile  eOEpenments.  :: 

'  ^O&.vOa the^kmtinenl  P^¥es.    I  om'^iot  fiimre  61  amj^-suefa  experin^ti 
in  this  country. 

807.  (Mr.  Kobliouie.)  Are  the  experiments  you  are  alluding  to  by  means 
of  what  we  shDuld  call  scholarships  ? — Yes,  or  subsidies  at  all  event<t ;  and 
there  luMTbeen  a  good  deal  of  favouritism,  as  I  linderstand,  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  children  to  receive  the  benefits  of  t^e  system,  especially  in 
Paris. 

808/  Would  the  bursaries  that  have  be^n  established  in  Wales  lead  to  the 
same  object  P — ^The  bursaries  that  have  been  established  in  Wales  are 
intended  to  enable  children  to  remain  at  schooL  In  the  case  of  those 
whom  I  have  called  the  privates  in  the  ranks  of  labour,  the  children  who 
cannot  be  expected  to  rise  far,  or  to  rise  out  of  their  oLmb,  not  many  can 
remain  long  at  a  secondary  school ;  and  the  question  points  to  the  Ikie  of 
cleavage  between  what  is  safe  and  what  is  unsafe  in  this  respect. 

809.  And  would  you  say  generally  that  with  regard  to  the  large  mass  of 
the  working  population,  you  must  depend  upon  the  evening  schools  to 
give  them  technical  instruction  P — Yes,  after  the  age  of  12  of  13,  or  perhaps 
14  at  the  outside. 

810.  And  there  would  be  considerable  advantage,  I  take  it,  in  a  young 
man  being  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  daily  practical  work  at  the 
workshop  and  receiving  instructions  in  the  evening  that  bore  directly  oh 
the  principles  of  the  industry  P— I  think  that  is  the  right  thing  for  the 
pursuance  of  technical  instruction  in  the  case  of  a  labouring  man. 

811.  But  are  there  not  great  difficulties  that  arise  in  dealing  nith  certain 
classes  of  labouring  men — I  mean  those  especially  in  the  country  districts 
who  have  not  received  sufficient  elementary  instruction  on  which  to  ground 
technical  instruction  ? — ^Y es,  no  doubt. 

812.  Therefore  at  present,  at  all  events,  evening  continuation  schools  in 
country  districts  must  involve  a  good  deal  of  elementary  teaching,  as  well 
as  technical  teaching  P — I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  not  only  at  present  but 
probably  always. 

818.  And  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  those  evening 
schools  which  are  a  continuation  of  elementary  day  schools,  and  those 
evening  schools  which  give  education  of  a  technical  character  P — Yes.    I 
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can  ooucolTe  that  in  all  evening  aoiioolB,  at  all  events,  in  oonntry  disfciietfl 
it  may  be  neoessary  to  have  elementary  classes,  and  that  thatvrill  oontiniie. 
Snoh  children,  altitiough  they  have  had  a  full  opportxtnity  of  aeqninng 
elementary  instruction  at  the  elementary  s<shools,  and  while,  at  th^ 
elementary  age,  yet  have  not  received  it,  because  they  were  bacl^war^   . 

814  (Chairman,)  Have  the  OommiBsaoners.  in  their  schemes  done  any 
thing  to  recognise  or  allot  funds  to  eveniBg  sohoolap — We  hf^e*  giwea 
power  to  establish  evening  classes  in  mmy  <)eses.  >  ,Xn  .some  'we  have 
allotted  fimds,  not.  large  funds  but  small  ainoonts^  lov  tbe  parposed  the 
support  of  such  classes. 

815.  {Mr.  Gockhurn,)  Do  you  attach  any  condition  as  to  fees  or  charges? 
— We  think  it  right  in  establishing  these  classes  to  dispense  with  the 
limit  of  age,  which  in  schools  we  think  proper  to  impose,  and  in  that  case 
we  do  impose  the  conditions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  we  are  bound  to  have  regard  in  onr  schemes, 
that  the  fees  shall  be  such  as  are  suitable  for  their  class  in  life,  and  such 
as  to  leave  the  benefit  of  the  classes  open  to  them. 

816.  (Br,  WormeU,)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  portion  of  this  grant 
available  now  for  technical  education  should  be  spent  in  eetablishing 
higher  technical  institrites  that  shall  have  a  very  special  ourriculmn  suited 
to  the  higher  scientifio€^ppUcationB?-^My  answer  would  be  that  I  should 
wish  ta  see  this  gxant  made  general,  and  applicable  to  edu(»tion  at  laxge. 
Upon  the  question  of  the  foundation  of  these  higher  institutes  and  the 
method  in  which  they  should  be  supported  and,  if  necessary,  subsidised,  I 
thiak  I  should  answer  that  I  wonld  rather  not  connect  the  two  questionfi— »• 
I  mean  the  question  whether  money  should  be  provided,  and  the  question 
whether  the  moi^ey  shpuld  be  provided  >out  of  money  which  is  at  •present 
spent  otherwise. 

8i7» .  Them  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  way:  Do  you  think  there 
is>a  need  in.  England  of  a  higher  provjajim,  aometfaing-  like  the  poiyteohmea 
in  Oesmany,  not  Hke  the  so-called  polytechnios  6f  IBnglaad.  Do  yoti  (^nk 
th^re  is  a  need  of  such  a  provision  at  t2ifl  present  iame  P^j-I  do  not  think  I 
ean^peak  with  autho^  Ttpon  that  subjeot. 

818.  {Ohairman,)  In  making  schemes  for  disposal  of  the  fund  constltnting     Appewtwot^ 
the  apprenticeship  charities,  have  you  had  regard  to  the  application  c3  BHipCHAwriaBi 
them  to  technical  instruction  ? — ^Yes,  we  have  considered  that  an  especially 
appropriate-  way  of  availing  ourselves  of  cor  powers  under  soetion  80  of 

t£e  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  for  obvious  reasons..     . .  .  x . 

819.  There  are  still  a  good  many  of  such  apprenticeship  charities,  are 
there  not  P — ^Yes,  a  good  many,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  not  of  much 
use  as  they  stand.  I  say  that  while  regretting  it,  for  I  have  not  seen  any 
quite  satisfactory  reason  why  apprenticeship  in  the  old  sense  should  have 
gone  into  disuse,  l^nt,  eoenomically  i^eakii]^,  there  iano  doubt  that  it  is  so, 
and  tQ.keep.up,apprentuieship  funds,  at  aU  ^events  by  way  of  endowment, 
does  for  .the  most  part  tend  to  give  a  gratuity  which  is  not  nec^ssaiy  to  the 
employer,  or  a.  gratuity  which  is  not  neoessary  to  the  parent,  entA  not  in 
any  way  to  secure  advantages  to  the  children  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  had. 

82(X  Would  you  like  to  see  your  powers  of  dealing  i^tli' these  'ai>prentice- 
ship  charities  increased  ?— No,  not  our  powers.  That  would  increase 
our  ziasjlonsibilities,  and  under  present  <^umstances  we  have  done  as 
much  as  it  Ttas  expedient  to  attempt. 

:  821.  Hove  yon  fonud*  difficulties  and  re$iB(tantf^  on  the*  part  of  ^ 
^stees  01, these  oh^irifeies  injdealing  T^th  them  P-^-Kot  so  JK^uch  on  the  ppxt 
of  tbetx;ustees  as  on  the  part  of  the  otxtside  poblic  who  came  into  the 
matter  after  we  perhaps  had  agreed  with  the  trustees  upon  the  outline  of 
ascheine;  V'   •       ' 

'  8d2.):Wliaii<$»bi0etiott  did  .ti»e  pid>^  ^ikev  spieaking  g0&eraUyf-L.Tli^y 
tbovghtDttijtr  msmtsjijmtm  /being  divetiedifieciii  tfaee  mxHiA'^  be&efii''^'  tH^ 

or  THE  -^         * 

>^  ,  ♦*  ^  •^  „  « .^  ^   . 
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labonring  oIrab  by  way  of  apprenticeship,  to  a  school  to  give  learning  to 
the  midcUe-class. 

823.  Was  that  the  case  even  where  your  scheme  provides  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  endowments  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  class  P 
-^Yes,  sometimes. 

824.  Can  yon  make  any  snggestion  as  to  what  conld  be  done  for  the 
better  application  of  these  apprenticeship  fnnds,  seeing  you  think  they 
are  not  nsefnlly  spent  now  P — Onr  difficnlties  in  that  respect  will  not  be 
experienced  when  thcT  come  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  system  I  spoke  of 
in  my  first  day's  evidence,  that  is  to  say  when  local  feeling  is  fairly 
enlisted  by  proper  employment  of  the  representative  element  in  the  body 
we  are  organising. 

825.  You  you  think  the  suspicion  which  might  be  due  to  that  body 
would  not  apply  to  the  action  oi  a  representative  and  to  some  extent  local 
body  ?— That  is  so. 

826.  (Dean  of  Manch€8tei\)  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that 
where  these  apprenticeship  charities  (I  have  got  one  in  my  mind  at  Roch- 
dale) are  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  apprenticing,  the  apprentices  are 
bound  in  most  cases  to  the  most  inferior  ti-ades  to  be  found  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  P — I  cannot  speak  with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  the  apprenticeship  system  at  the  present  day  which  would  authorise  me 
to  give  an  ans^'er  to  that  question.  1  can  only  say  generally  that  the 
evidence  of  those  with  whom  we  are  in  correspondence,  the  trustees  who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  such  charities,  all  tends  in  the  same 
direction  that  they  are  useless  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentices  them- 
selves. 

827.  Do  you  know  the  Kennion  Charity  at  Bochdale,  which  is  about  3007. 
a  year  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

828.  Is  it  within  your  cognizance  that  there  was  a  wish  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  trustees  to  vert  that  charity  in  the  right  direction,  and  that 
the  public  did  ezactiy  what  you  have  said  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing — 
made  a  stir,  and  overruling  the  more  advanced  ideas  of  some  of  the  trustees, 
have  left  the  charity  for  the  most  part  to  be  distributed  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  such  a  very  notable  class  as  clog  makers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood P — The  particular  instance  in  question  is  not  in  my  memory,  but 
I  know  many  similar  ones, 

829.  {Mr,  YoxalL)  Has  ^our  experience  enabled  you  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  making  obligatory 
attendance  at  an  evening  contmuation  school  for  a  certain  space  of  time 
aft^  leaving  a  public  elementary  school,  a  condition  of  leave  to  labour 
during  the  day  P— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  power  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject. 

880.  (Dean  of  Manchester-.)  With  regard  to  the  important  series  of 
questions  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  put  to  you  iust  now,  I  suppose  you  con- 
sider that  those  relate  rather  to  the  rural  districts  than  to  the  great 
centrcB  of  population  ?— I  understood  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  referring  to 
the  rural  distncts. 

831.  {Dr.  Wormell)  There  is  one  matter  which  I  had  not  an  opiwHmnity 
of  putting  to  you  before.  When  you  refer  to  the  difficulty  of  providing 
cheap  county  schools  for  a  scattered  population,  had  you  in  mind  the 
county  schools  which  have  been  estabushed  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
over  that  difficulty  P — I  am  well  acquainted  with  some  of  those. 

882.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  some  of  those  schools  have  not 
succeeded  of  late  years.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  sole  and  sufficient 
reason  is  agricultural  depression.  Do  you  think  that  is  right  p — No.  I 
should  say  that  the  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  counl^  schools  has  been 
want  of  funds.  The  intention  was  that  they  should  be  dieap  schools,  such 
as  required  endowment,  and  for  the  most  part  they  were  founded  without 
endowment.  They  had  to  compete  moreover  with  schools  that  were 
endowed,  and  this  added  to  the  difficulty.    In  some  cases  there  was  an 
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even  further  diffionlty,  that  they  attempted  to  pay  a  dividend  to  those 
who  had  advanced  money  to  fonnd  them.  In  short,  the  inadequacy  of 
funds  I  beUoTd  has  been,  I  will  not  say  the  sole,  bnt  the  sufficient  cause 
of  snoh  failures  as  I  am  acquainted  with. 

833.  You  have  been  able,  I  think,  to  provide  schemes  for  at  least  one — 
Barnard  Castle— and  probably  more  than  one  of  those  schools? — ^Yes. 
The  Barnard  Oastie  school  was  endowed  out  of  the  Flounders  Charity. 

834.  And  that  has  not  experienced  the  difficulties  that  some  of  the  others 
have  experienced  P — So  I  understand.  I  believe  it  is  a  ver>*  prosperous 
school. 

835.  Would  the  difficulties  be  got  over  and  at  the  same  time  provision 
made  for  these  scattered  populations  if  those  county  schools  were 
taken  over  by  the  county  authorities  ? — ^I  certainly  contemplate  that  in 
covering  the  ground  with  schools  such  schools  will  be  founded,  and  I  dare- 
say in  some  cases,  by  taking  over  existing  counfy  schools.  That  the 
whole  difficulty  of  educating  tibe  children,  say  of  the  farming  classes,  will 
be  met  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools  and  making  them  cheap,  I  do 
not  think,  but  I  have  already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  that  subject. 

836.  {Mr,  Hobhofue,)  These  are  proprietary  schools  you  are  speaking  of  P 
•—Yes.    They  belong  to  the  class  of  proprietary  schools. 

887.  When  you  make  a  scheme  for  a  proprietary  school,  and  convert  it 
into  an  endowed  school,  on  what  principle  do  you  proceed  P — ^It  ceases  to 
be  a  proprietary  school.    That  is  absolutely  necessary. 

838.  What  becomes  of  the  share  capital  P — The  share  capital  has 
generally  been  lost.    If  it  has  not  been  lost  we  diould  ignore  it. 

889.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  mortgage  debt,  or  debentures  P — No. 
We  should  not  apply  endowments,  I  thmky  legitimately  to  the  propping- 
up  of  an  institution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  additional  security  to 
shareholders  that  they  would  get  their  money  back.  That  would  not  be 
applying  the  endowment,  in  the  language  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  to 
the  advancement  of  education 

840.  I  suppose  the  conversion  of  the  Wellington  School,  in  Somerset, 
has  not  come  within  yoar  knowledge  ? — No. 

841.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Has  one  of  those  schools  at  the  present  time  paid 
a  dividend? — ^I  think  some  schools  pay  a  dividend;  I  think  I  have  heard 
i^at  the  Qirls'  Public  Day  Schools'  Company  does. 

842.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  county  boarding  schools  P — I  cannot  give 
an  instance. 

848.  Then  may  we  not  take  it  that  in  all  cases  the  capital  has  gone  ? — 
I  think  not  from  me,  because  you  must  understand  that  these  schools  are 
not  officially  within  my  cognisance. 

844.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  give  us  your  views  as  to  jthe  overlapping     Ablatio*  o» 
which  is  said  to  take  place  at  present  between  those  elementary  schools  Hiohbs  Gsidb 
which  give  what  is  practically  Secondary  Education  and  what  may  be  called     ^siibvtast 
the  lower  class  of  secondary  schools  ?— In  so  far  as  they  give  Secondary     sbookdakt 
Education  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  either  tend  to  prevent  the  establish-       Schooja. 
ment  of  what  we  should  call  a  third  grade  school,  or  compete  injuriously 

with  schools  that  might  otherwise  give  the  education,  and  I  have  even 
heard  complaints  of  competition  between  them  and  schools  of  a  higher 
grade. 

845.  {Mr.  CocJcbum.)  You  mean  a  second  or  even  first  grade  school  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  heard  complaints  to  that  effect.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  course  that  they  are  giving  what  I  should  call  a  second 
grade  education,  far  less  a  first  grade  education,  but  the  very  much  lower 
rate  of  fees  tends  to  withdraw  boys  who  might  otherwise  be  seeking 
education  at  these  higher  schools. 

846.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  In  any  new  system  would  you  think  it 
desirable  that  these  schools  should  suspend  their  operations  ? — Certainly 
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not,  I  oansot  conceiTd  tbat  buj  oonnosioii  oi  repnU-tioa  that  line  been 
acquired  Hhould  be  lightly  throim  awajv  I  am  deBirons  mthet  of  pointing 
to  the  fact,  which  I  do  sot  tbink  can  be  qneBtioDed,  that  there  is  n  oon- 
foBion  of  boimdarieH  imd  an  overlapping  tending  to  certain  definite  evili, 
thw  of  SQggec^g  the  exact  form  in  which,  a  remedy  ahonld  be  aongbt. 

847.  (Dr.  WormeU.)  Wonld  Ton  ehaipen  the  line  of  dirieion  by  limituu; 
the  Torh  of  the  eohool  boards  in  the  ease  of  providing  a  boiud  wbieE 
would  liaTO  to  look  after  Seoondary  EdnoaticHi ! — I  mnst  oonfees  that  I  am 
not  able  ta  amre  ai  a.  definite  ooncloeion  as  between  two  difficulties. 
Theoretically  it  wonld  eeem  desirable  to  draw  the  line  rather  Hhuplj 
immediately  above  the  pnrely  elementary  eubjeota  of  ioslruotion,  to  say 
that  everything  else  sh^l  be  Secondary  Edncation  and  to  phice  it  ander 
the  anthoritiea  who  are-  reaponmble  for  Seconiiry  Education.  But  on  the 
other  hand^  tliis  wonld  moke  it  bo  difficult  to  give  anything  like  tho  best 
edncRtion  ttiat  might  be  given  in  districts  of  a  Bcattered  population,  that  I 
feel  a  eomewhat  illogical  arrangement  is  all  that  con  be  attained,  That  is 
to  naj,  not  merely  must  you  contemplate  schools  which  are  giving 
elementary  iustmctiou  imd  aomo  Secondary  Education,  but  yon  must 
contemplate  tliat  some  Secondary  Educatiou  may  he  given  in   a  great 

-MnnyelemAntary  school*,  atoll  eventa  for  scattered  districts.  Intownsit 
appears  to  me  that  the  ilieoretioally  better  division  as  between  elemental 

tWl  secondary  inetxnction  aiight  be  carried  out.     That  would  involve  of 

..course  the  transfer  ol  these  higher  grade  elementary  scho^  to  the 
authorities  responsible  for  Secondary  Education.  But  even  there  I  am 
told  that  a  good  deal  of  elementary  work,  at  all  events  iu  towns  which  are 
not  of  the  largCBt  size,  is  done  in,  the  liigher  grade  sohools,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  Bapr  whether  that  can  be  handed  back  to  the  ordinary  elementaiy 

.,echo<da  without  Ion*. 

848.  (Chairman.)  Wonld  yon  indicate  ■n-hnt  in  yonr  view  is  tho  injiuy  to 
Secondary  Edncation  which  arises,  if  it  arises,  from  the  giving  of  it  iu  the 
eleuientiuy  schools  rather  than  in  the  secondary  schools  P — In  the  higher 
gratle  elemeuto^  school  you  mean  P 

849.  YesF— It  is  the  game  evil  in  an  aggravated  form  which  Z  have 
already  indicated  where  secondary  edncation  is  given  in  a  Beeondaiy  school 
at  less  than  cost  price.  In  the  higher  grade  elemenlary  schools  the  fees  are 
wy  low.  The  orraugemants  with  whi^  I  am  acquainted,  though  I  believe 

'  they  ai«  now  subject  to  some  modifioation,  are  that  the  masimum  fee  that 
may  be  charged  is  an  aveiage  of  iil.  per  week,  or  about  11. 14i.  6d.  pat 
.year,  and  that  is  too  low  a  fee  to  support  afeefnnd  in  a  seoondary  school. 
Therefore  they  distinctly  undersell  the  secondary  schools. 

8.50.. The  mischief  therefore,  in  yonr  view,  wonld  be  fhatitwasnot 
. possible. at  those  fees  to  provide  snfQciently  good  educatiou  of  a  seoondary 
character  and  that  private  scliools  or  proprietory  schools  giving  edncation 
to  the  class  which  now  resort  to  the  upper  departments  of  the  elementary  • 
echooia  would  bo  driven  out  P^Yea,  there  wonld  be  those  two  and  a  third  evil 
pethaijs  even  of  greater  magnitude,  namely,  that  a  real  secondary  school 
becomes  impossible  in  the  place— n  secondary  school,  that  is  to  say  giving 
edttcation  of  the  aame  kind.  Meantime  you  have  the  class  which  can  well 
afford  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  If.  14s.  Gd.  and  even  n  class  that  can  well 
affordtopay  the«ost  price  of  such  an  edncation— say,  71,  or  SI.  «  year— yiU 
belound  sending  their  children  to  the  Ligher  grade  elementary  school  alid 
thus  wasting  what  jou  may  call  the  general  edncation  fund  of  the  country. 

851.  Bnt  apart  from  the  pecuniary  waste,  is  it  your  view  that  the 
ediMotion  they  get  is  not  the  kind  of  edncation  which  they  onght  to  get  p — 

'That  I  ■Ahonld  ooHceiTe  certainly.  Upon  facetious  of  ednQatim  I  do  not 
'■Vp^nktrom  personal  tonch'with  the  schools,  and  therefore  I  speak' as  it 
'  we're  at  Second  -hand. 

852.  Wonld  the  difficulties  yon  hare  indicated  be  removed  if  these 
schools  were  placed,  or  if  these  npper  departments  in  elementary  schools 

J^j*e'*laOod  toidet  ttw  control  of  any  local  authority  for  S^ndary 
"CBaMtybn,  M  wMdd  you  oonoeiTO  that  the  better  oourae  would  be  to  rMriet 
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the  Ql€a)M9atax7  adMols  iu  a  w&y  in  wbicli  they  luro  not  now  reetzictedP — 
I  think  both  tiuoise  would  he  requiced  to  amve  at  the  better  system  whioh 
in  towns  I  think  might  be  ornved  at,  that  is  to  say  the  Seecmdary 
Education  should  be  placed  under  prc^f>6r  authorities  for  Seoondsvy 
Sduoatioii.  The  elementary  schools  might  be  restricted,  and  in  that  w^ 
the  twaoiasaee,  consisting  on  the  one  hand  of  the  obildren  of  parents  yrmo 
can  siTord  to  pay,  metre  or  less,  a  Secondary  Education  piice,  and  on  ike 
otixer  ofiohildren  whose  parents  cannot,  would  be  brought  togsther  in  the 
seccndasy  school  and  not,  as  I  fear  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  in  tfae 
higher  grade  elementary  school. 

858.  The  case  of  the  country  school  is  in  your  view  different  P — Yes, 
The  difficulties  are  greater,  and  the  conditions  different. 

864.  In  the  countr}-  school  it  might  be  that  the  best  course  would  be  to 
superadd  cautiously  what  might  be  called  a  secondary  department  to  an 
elementary  school  P — The  difficulties  are  great,  and  I  cannot  say  I  have 
woi*ed  out  the  remedy.  Higher  departments,  which  would  appear  to  be 
-the  proper  remedy,  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  universally  failed.  '     " 

855.  (3fr.  Hvhhonse.)  Iu  "Wales  that  plan  has  not  been  pursued  at' all,  has 
it  P — ^Yes  it  has  in  several  cases.  Where  the  Joint  Education  Oommitiees 
desire  to  provide  something  more  for  particular  districts  than  schblarshi^ 
to  take  the  children  away,  they  have  either  founded  or  taken  power  to 
fofund  lilgher  departments  in  elementary  schools  ;  and  it  is  possible  ''We 
thought  that  under  well-organised  local  authorities,  keeping  a  oonatimt 
watch  upon  theso  higher  depaartmenti^the  ezpeximent  may^iwove  a  bikm^ss, 
which  in  England  without  such  authorities  has,  I  am  0orry  to  say,  .been  a 
complete  faihoe. 

"856.  {Ohavrman,)  Are  you  aware  of  the  working  of  the  Dick  Bequest  in 
three  of  the  North-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  ?— No. 

857.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  the  money  of  this  bequest  has 
been  used  to  turn  what  would  otherwise  be  mainly  elementary  schools  into 
'  secondary  schools  also,  und  with  the  betft  pcssibie  result  P-^N^,  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  worMng  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  though  I  have  heard  of  it. 

.  858.  {Mr,  Hohlwurse,)  I  understand  that  the  general  rule  has  been  to 
^establish  a  uew  secondary  school  in  a  country  district  coupled  with 
facilities  for  sending  the  best  of  the  poor  children  to  these  schools  under 
circumstances  which  make  education  very  cheap  to  them  ? — That  is  so. 

869.  And  you  have  only  established  these  higher  departpients  in 
.  exceptional  cases  ? — ^In  exceptional  cases ;  generally  in  cases  where  it  was 
thought  that  the  demand  for  Secondary  Education  was  not  quite  enough, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  local  people,  to  support  a  secondary  school,  but 
where  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  sufficient  population  ana  a  possibility 
that  it  might  be  encouraged.  And  I  believe  some  hoped  that  by  founding  a 
higher  grade  elementary  school,  or  an  upper  department  to. do  the,  higher 
grade  work  in  existing  elementaiy  schools,  they  might  develop  a  demcmd 
for  secondary  instruction  and  eventually  melt  them  into  the  regular 
system.. 

860.  And  where  these  higher  departments  have  been  established  they 
are  intended  to  correspond,  generally  speaking,  with  the  higher  grade 
schools  that  have  been  estaljlished  in  the  larger  towns  under  school 
boards?— They  would  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

861.  They  will  be  obtaining  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  ?— So  T  suppose,  and  I  believe  also  from  the  Education 
Department  a  parliamentary  grant.  ' 

862.  (Mr,  YoxaXl.)  When  you  said  that  attempts  to  supply  elemeii- 
taJ7  schools  with  a  higher  department  had  failed,  I  presume  you  referred, 
not  to  higher  grade  Board  schools,  but  to  schools  which  had  been  dealt 
with  by  schemes  under  the  Commission  ?— Quite  so.  Schools  which  had 
been  dealt  with  by  scheme,  and  left  with  a  local  endowment  for  thatcp^ar- 
pose ;.  and  tiie  conditions  are  entirely  di£6erent  from  those  tinder  y^ok 
the  higher  grade  aehools  have  1>een  established  with  success  in  large  townys- 

E     87530.  Q 
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863.  I  nndentood  you  would  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  attempta  to 
give  a  seoond  grade  Bohool  with  a  flrat  grade  top  ?— That  ia  a  quaation  of  a 
different  order,  but  that  was  my  meaning  in  my  former  evidenoe.  Then 
attempts  had  been  faUuxee  not  in  the  same  sense  that  these  ui^per  depart- 
ments had  been  failnres.  The  sense  in  which  the  upper  deputatenta  had 
been  failnres  is  without  qualiflcation.  The  schemes  nave  not  been  carried 
ont.  The  other  failure  has  been  oomparative,  and  rested  rather  upon  experi- 
ence, and  the  judgment  which  can  be  formed  of  the  snooess  which  a  school 
might  otherwise  have  attained.  It  was  a  more  or  less  inductive  conclusion 
that  the  education  in  particular  second  grade  sdiools  had  not  been  so  good, 
and  the  suooees  of  the  schools  had  not  been  so  groat  as  if  they  hsui  not 
tried  also- to  teach  a  Greek  class  with  a  view  to  obtaining  soholarships  at 
the  Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

864.  (Lean  of  Manchester.)  These  are  failures  under  your  schemes,  as  I 
understand ;  but  are  you  aware  that  a  sreat  many  people  in  the  larp;er 
towns,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  prefer  sending 
their  children  to  some  of  these  higher  gnde  elementary  schools,  to  sendii^ 
them  to  the  secondary  schools  ?— Yes,  that  I  have  already  stated. 

865.  {Mr.  Oockhnrn.)  And  are  you  aware  that  a  number  of  seholanhips 
in  secondary  schools  are  lyinff  unused  because  the  elementary  children 
prefer  going  to  higher  grade  schools  rather  than  compete  for  those  P — ^I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  large  number  so  lying,  but  I  have  heard  tlie 
complaint. 

866.  I  suppose  tho^e  failures  are  entirely  schools  that  are  not  on  what 
we  may  call  the  Whitehall  list.  They  are  endowed  schools ;  they  an  not 
elementary  schools  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  are  they,  lou  spoke 
of  a  number  of  complete  failures.  I  suppose  you  were  speaking  of  endowed 
schools  in  that  case?— I  am  speaking  of  endowed  elementaiy  schools. 
They  are  in  receipt  of  Whitehall  grants. 

867.  {Dean  of  ManeheBter.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 
the  seoondaij  schools  under  some  of  your  schemes  which  had  higher 
departments  which  were  the  failures  P — I  was  speaking  of  elemental^ 
schools  which  had  higher  departments  which  were  intended  to  do  secondary 
work.  Those  have  been  failures  in  the  sense  that,  although  the  upper 
departments  of  them  have  sometimes  been  tried  and  carried  on  a  diort 
time  with  success,  they  failed  to  attract,  and  practically  we  may  say  the 
schemes  hare  not  been  carried  out. 

868.  {Mr,  LytteUon.)  Is  that  due  to  the  apathy  of  the  parents  on  educa- 
tional matters  P— -The  causes  are  numerous  and  in  different  oases  you  will 
find  different  causes  more  conspicuous,  but  the  nearest  approaches  to  sucoesa 
haye  been  made  where  the  schoolmaster  belieyed  in  the  work  and  did  his  best 
to  cany  it  out,  and  in  those  cases  failure  was  due  to  a  schoolmaster  coming 
who  either  was  not  so  capable  a  man  or  was  more  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  his  elementary  work.  In  some  cases  no  doubt  the  f^ot  that 
parents  do  not  learn  the  value  of  the  teaching  might  be  primarfly  if  not 
entirely  taxed  with  the  failure. 

869.  (pr,  Wormell)  Referring  to  the  Dick  and  2^£ilne  bequests  to  which 
the  Ghauman  has  already  aUuded,  it  is  not  known  to  you  that  the  teaoheza 
in  tlie  schools  in  the  three  north-eastern  counties  in  Scotland  have  really 
been  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  graduates  of  the  universities  P — No,  but  I 
can  quite  fancy  that  it  was  advisable  to  do  so. 

870.  And  as  a  consequence  that  the  schools  there  have  largely  owed 
their  success  to  the  masters  that  have  been  appointed  P— I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  schools. 

871 .  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  printed  notes 
that  the  final  place  has  not  been  settled  at  all  in  the  scheme  P — ^I  have 
explained  what  I  mean  by  that.  I  believe  there  are  tiiose  who  hope  and 
eiqMot  that  such  schools  will  develop  into  secondary  schools. 

872.  {Mr.  LytteUon.)  Were  these  secondaiy  departments  at  the  head  of 
endowed  elementary  schools  intended  for  the  ^ildren  in  the  elementaiy 
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Bohoolft  to  oontmnd  iheir  education  or  to  attract  outaiders  who  wanted  to 
b^gin  Seoondavy  Education  P — Both.  It  was  intended  to  tdce  the  pick  of 
Bcholara  from  tiie  elementaiy  schools  and  also  to  provide  an  education 
suitable  for  the  sons  of  the  smaller  farmers. 

873.  {Mr.  Coehhum.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  yon  are  able  to  give  us  any 
information  as  to  what  extent  higher  grade  elementary  schools  have  beconie 
Bucoessful  owing  to  the  unreformed  character  of  what  ought  to  have  heea 
the  secondary  spools  of  the  district  P — I  do  not  think  it  was  so  much  due 
to  the  unreformed  character  of  these  schools  because  in  most  towns  with 
whidil  am  acquainted  where  these  schools  have  been  successful  there 
ezist  schodlB  under  scheme.  But  I  would  say  that  they  were  found  nece»- 
iiar^  owing  to  the  abaenoe  of  suitable  schools  to  do  that  work ;  in  a  wor^ 
owing  to  the  a1>sence  of  third  grade  schools. 

874.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  Leeds  is  an  exception  to  your  general 
experience.  There  you  have  a  first  orade  free  grammar  school  lying 
unreformed,  rejecting  your  scheme,  side  by  side  with  a  first  grade  secondary 
school  P — ^I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  grammar  school  at  Leeds  for  which  the 
scheme  we  framed  for  some  reason  has  not  yet  passed  into  law,  and  I 
underslaad  that  there  are  useful  secondaxy  schools  without  endowment 
doing  a  |peat  deal  of  good  work  in  the  town,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
school  doing  what  I  should  call  third  grade  work. 

875.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  you  not  also  aware  that  in  Manchester 
there  is  a  splendid  and  thoroughly  reformed  grammar  school  and  yet  there 
are  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools  p— In  Manchester  besides  the 
grammar  school  there  is  a  thoroughly  good  second  grade  sdiool,  the  HulnM 
Hall  School,  and  I  believe  third  grade  work  is  done  in  that  school. 

876.  And  at  this  present  moment  we  are  building  two  more  higher  grade 
schools  under  the  board  P — Similarly  in  Birmingham  the  King  Edward's 
schools  do  first  grade  and  second  grade  work  respectively,  and  the  third 
g^rade  work  is  done  by  schools  under  the  school  board. 

877.  {Mr.  YaxaU.)  Does  not  this  in  fact  point  to  the  view  that 
Seoondfliy  Education  must  be  provided  below  cost  price  for  a  oonsiderabls 
bulk  of  the  population,  and  not  only  by  means  of  scholarships  or  ezhibi- 
tions  P — I  agree  to  aU  that,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  points  to  a  differoit 
view,  financially  speaking,  from  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 
To  my  mind  the  reason  why  this  particular  sort  of  Secondary  Education 
has  been  so  useful  and  on  the  whole  so  well  done  by  school  boards,  whereas 
the  endowed  schools  have  failed  to  fill  the  gap,  was  that  the  school  boards 
had  very  much  more  money  than  was  available  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is 
expansive  no  doubt,  especially  when  you  are  trying  to  give  this  education 
so  very  much  below  cost  price. 

878.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Is  it  not  rather  the  love  of  cheapness  of  any. 
thiog  which  is  uiherent  in  human  nature.  People  ctfn  get  things  that  they 
want  cheap,  and  they  sometimes  say  that  it  is  a  better  thing  than  they  can 
get  elsewhera  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  these  schools— for  example 
ttie  Manchester  Grammar  School— they  have  evenr  appliance  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  instruction  P— May  I  explain  P  I  should  very  much 
douDt  if  there  was  any  real  educational  competition  between  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  and  the  Higher  Grade  Board  School  except  in  this  respect, 
that  I  can  well  believe  that  some  parents,  quite  wealthy  enough  to  pay  the 
f^es  of  the  Manchester  Ghnimmar  School,  are  satisfied,  though  I  think 
wronglv  so,  with  the  education  their  sons  may  get  at  the  higher  gnide 
elementary  schools.  There  can  be  no  comparison  at  all  between  the  sort 
of  education  given,  and  of  course  the  object  and  intent  of  it  is  entirely 
diOTerent. 

879.  {Mr,  Oockbwm,)  You  speak  here  in  favour,  I  take  it,  of  either  the 
limiting  of  the  curriculum,  or  the  taking  away  of  their  schools  from  certain 
people.  Do  you  include  school  boards  among  those.  Do  you  mean  that 
school  boards  are  to  submit  either  to  a  limitation  of  age  and  curriculum,  or 
to  the  taking  away  from  them  o£  the  conduct  of  Secondary  Education  P-^ 
Tes. 
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880.  Conld  yon  explain  how  thiii  could  beoome  poeeible  under  any  kind 
of  legislation  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  subject  I  can  enter  into,  but  I 
do  not  see  any  imx>0B8ibility. 

ScBOLABssiPB       881.  {Chairman,)  What  is  your  view  of  any  further  changes  required 

ix^covdaZj  ^  make  tihe  systcon  of  scholarships  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

soHocu.       •  igatisfoctorr  F — In  the  first  place  to  cover  the  ground,  as  in   the  case 

of  supplying  schools.    Thepe  are  very  considerable  funds  now  applied 

'^ '  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  first  step  in  the  ladder  of  educa- 

'iion.    They  ore  not  so  diffused  over  the  oountiy  as  to  give  all  a  fair 

chance,  and  ^e  fiirst  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  arrange  the  funds  now 

*so  devoted,  locally  and  otherwise,  together  with  other  fund%  so  that  children 

in  elementary  schools  mav  have  approximately  equal  chances  of  obtaining 

scholarships  for  merit  to  be  held  at  secondary  schools. 

'  882.  Would  you  organise  the  scholarship  system  upon  the  basis  of 
the  county,  or  upon  the  basis  of  the  larger  area  which  you  appear  to 
contemplate p~ Either  would  do;  but  I  conceive  a  very  great  advantage 
in  tliis  case  in  utilising  the  county  feeling,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the  county 
councils  to  a  very  large  extent.  Therefore  I  incline  to  consider  that  a 
county  committee  arranging  for  such  scholarships,  and  possibly  also  for 
•exhibitions,  from  the  secondary  schools  to  the  universities  at  the  other  end 
of  Becondaiy  Education,  might  be  the  best  executive  to  contemplate.    . 

883.  Beferring  to  the  latter  part  of  your  answer,  you  are,  no  doubt, 
faxyiiliar  with  the  Careswell  Exhibitions  at  certain  Bhropehire  Bchools  P — 
Yes. 

884.  Would  you  throw  open  those  exhibitions  to  all  the  schools  of 
Bhropshire  instead  of  the  particular  grammar  schools  to  which  they  have 
been  attached  p — Speaking  of  the  Careswell  Fund,  I  would  throw  it  open 
to  as  many  schools  as  would  provide  a  fair  field  proportioned  to  the  benefit 
to  be  obtained  from  the  income.  The  present  condition  of  that  fund  is 
nnfortonate.  It  is  not  merdy  useless  to  all  the  schools  except  one  to  vrbdch 
.it  is  devoted,  but  it  is  actually  in  one  case,  if  not  in  two,  having  harmful 

effect  u^n  the  schools  by  encouraging  them  to  keep  up  a  useless  compe- 
.tition  with  the  great  school  at  Shrewsbui^  in  the  subjects  for  which  that 
sehool  is  so  justiy  famous.  The  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  to  make 
a  scheme  dividing  the  funds  between  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  schools, 
but  hitherto,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  we 
:bave  been  prevented  by  the  Court  of  Chanoeary^ 

885.  {Mr. 'ffohhouBe,)  Are  these  classical  scholorehips  P— They  are  scholar- 
ships originally  given  to  take  boys  to  the  university,  and  the  examination 
is  mainly  cl^icaJ. 

886.  {Ghairman.)  Reverting  to  the  question  of  scholarships  from  ele- 
mentary to  secondary  schools,  at  what  age  do  you  consider  scholarships 
may  be  awarded  by  competition  to  the  scholars  of  elementary  schools  P — 
X  have  heard  it  stated  by  some  schoolmssters,  especially  at  the  Oxford 
Conference  last  year,  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  best  advantage  to  bring 
children  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  secondary  echool  at  an  earlier 
age  than  has  hitherto  been  contemplated  in  our  schemes.  I  think  as  early 
as  8  vears  of  age  was  mentioned  ;  I  should  deprecate  that  very  mucli  if  the 
scholarships  were  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination.    I  cannot 

'  think  it  to  be  tolerable  that  children  of  such  tender  age  should  be  encou- 
Taged  to  enter  for  a  competitive  examination.  Boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of 
12  or  18  may  be  examined  in  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  the  best  of 
them  promoted  to  the  secondary  school  with  a  schohurahip.  Tiewing  the 
subjects  that  are  taught,  and  the  method  of  instruction  in  elementary 
sdiools,  I  do  not  think  that  much  harm  has  been  expmencedr-aA  least 

Jt  has  not  been  brought  to  my  knowledge.  But  to  take  them  at  on  eaiilier 
age  for  that  purpose  is,  I  think,  objectionable  on  physical  grounds. 

887.  Considering  the  great  objections  to  competitive  examinations  for 
children,  even  at  the  age  of  12,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  award 
the  scholarships  on  some  other  method  than  competitive  examination, 
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whidi  would  test  merit  P-*I  liaTe  not  heaid  of  any  method  that  I  oonid 
recommend. 

888.  Ton  do  not  tHnk  that  a  record  of  ctohool  work,  supplem^ted  "by 
the  action  of  some  inspecting  anthoiitj  who  oonld  satiafj  himself  as  to  the 
merits  of  ihe'cfatldEen  withoat  neo^siarilj  imposing  any  oompelitiTe  exami- 
nation  upoli  l^em,  would  enable  th^  award  to  be  furl j  made  P—I  shonld  ba 
inclined  to  doubt  it. 

869.  {Mr,  YoaaxU,)  I  understand  that  you  prefer  a  oompetitive  examina- 
tion between  the  floholars  in  a  school,  and  iiie  selection  of  tiDe  holder  of  a 
dose  soholarriiip  from  the  school,  to  a  competitive  examination  between: 
oom]9etitors  from  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  district  P — ^Tes ;  I  think' 
sendmg  children  about  to  compete  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  first  place.  11  we 
are  speaking  of  eHementary  iBchools,  it  is  true  that  the  system  and  the 
subjects  are  so  much  alike  that  there  is  no  great  letleir  upon  the  teaching: 
arising  from  their  entering  for  a  common  examination.  But  still  tfaoat  the 
children  should  be  examined  in  school^  I  thixJc,  is  preferable  to  their  being 
examined  with  children  in  the  other  schools.  I  do  not  see  how,  at  the 
first  step  of  the  ladder,  in  the  promotion  from  elementary  schools  to 
scondary  schools,  you  are  to  dury  that  out  with  strictness ;  but  I  should 
hope  that  limited  competitions  might  be  arranged  between  the  children 
from  a  particular  neighbourhood — a  certain  small  number  of  schools--^- 
rather  than  that  they  shonld  be  aD  brought  together  in  the  ooimty  town  to 
struggle  for  a  schourship. 

890.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  much  confidence  yourself  in  competitive 
examini^tion  fts  a  means  of  obtaining  the  child  who  wotdd  be  likely  to 
profit  most  by  Beoondary  or  Univer^ty  Education  P — No ;  not  ultimate 
university  education ;  but  I  thfnk  you  can  form  a  fidr  judgment  fu9  to  what 
child,  out  of  five  ^r  six  cdmpetttors,  is  best  qualified  tobenefit  by  the 
education  <rf  the  secondary  school,  to  which  they  are  all  now  iA  an 
Age  and  standing  to  go,  tteowgh-auf  fflamination  in  the  work  that  he  has 
been  doing. 

891.  (Ih.  Wiynmll.)  Do  yoa  know  anything  <^  the  system  of  MHcheU's 
schokirsfaxpsP — Not  of  tlie  wi^in  whiohit  is  worked.  I  have  read  the 
trusts. 

892.  Do'^ulcnow  the  principle  on  whk^h  th^  scholarships  were  firfirt^ 
arranged  P — ^No. 

S92a.  It  was  this.  A  large  number  of  small  scholarships  of  lOZ.  to  help 
children  from  the  elementary  schools  were  arranged.  At  a  short  distance 
of  two  years  there  was  a  renewed  competitiDn  for  a  scholarship*  of  lugh^ 
value,  in  the  first  place  restricted  to  those  who  had  gained  the  first.  ^Dien 
again  there  was  a  further  competition  for  either  the  university  or  the 
Central  Institute  of  the  City  tSoA  Guilds.  Is  that  a  system  you  would 
approve  dti — ^Not  a  eastern  where  a  number  of  children  are  set  aside  at  an 
early  age  and  brought  into  competition  with  each  other  again  and  again. 

693.  l?ot  for  a  limited  number  of  places  P — No. 

894.  Suppose  f<«  instance  the  number  for  the  first  step  was  20,  then 
four  for  the  second,  and  only  two  out  of  those  for  the  last.  Would  yon 
approve  of  such  a  system  as  tbatP — ^I  do  not  see  any  public  benefit  in 
drawing  a  line  romid  a  certain  set  of  children. 

895.  The  advantage  is  in  securing  a  continuity  of  preparation  in  allied 
BohoolsP-^I  would  iwt  try  to  veouxe  a  omiitiavty  of  preMsalioa,  which 
means  of  comiBe  a  zegolatieii  of  the  cuiiiealuM  in  the  sdiooJB,  by  imposing 
conditionB  upon  «  partiimlfltKly  small  number  of  sdxdMshiiMsk  •  I  jwould  try 
and  secure  a  continuity  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  children,  by  regulations 
intended  to  govern  a  school  f6r  which  the  governors  of  the  school,  not  the 
trustees,  were  responsible. 

:M^;  SV)r  h&ff  muufr  yearo-woold  yen  giw  a  sofac4anlDp'iiL.'the  fiial 
insfettosr  Inin  the '€deinkital»r^B<^^  is  a  point  of  detail  vihUk 

had  betMr  be  pat  to-ftilfembitf  of  the  profesaioii  0£  tencher*. 
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^7.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Following  oat  the  idea  of  the  Chairman, 
cmppoaizig  the  mastar  of  the  flM3hool  to  be  an  inapeotor,  oonld  joa  not 
diapenae  with  the  examixiation  of  the  chUdren  and  aeleot  the  beat  bojs  and 
giz&  P^I  doubt  it. 

S06.  (Dr.  Fidrbaim.)  If  yon  have  a  leaTing  examinatioin  in  what  way 
would  that  diJBfor  from  inapeotionF — ^An  examination,  of  ohildxen  who 
haye  been  taught  together  or  of  children  brought  together  oaaually,  must 
always  difTer  from  a  nomination  into  which  the  element  of  personal  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  or  inspector  enters.  In  one  case  you  take  the  child's 
work  and  mark  it,  and  in  the  other  you  judge  on  ^emenl  grounds  or  your 
Imowledge,  which  may  or  may  not  be  impartial,  of  the  children  in 
question. 

S99.  (Chairman,)  Are  you  supposing  the  examination  to  be  a  leaving 
raUier  than  a  oompetitiTe  examination  r— No,  not  a  leaying  rather  than  a 
oompetitive  examination,  but  a  leaving  rather  than  an  entranoe  examination. 

900.  {Mr.  Hdhhouse,)  You  are  am  are  that  such  a  scholarship  system  as 
you  have  been  advocating  is  in  existence  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
now  in  the  different  counties  of  England  P — ^I  believe  so. 

901.  And  that  there  are  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  scholarships 
now  being  given  to  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  what  you  may  caU  exhibitions  being  given  to 
lead  on  to  secondary  sehools  P — ^Yes,  I  understand  that  the  local  taxation 
grants  have  been  very  largely  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

902.  And  you  are  aware  that  the  scholarships  from  elementary  schools 
are  given  on  conditions  as  to  attendance  and  subjects,  which  do  in  some 
cases  affect  the  curricula  of  the  schools  from  which  the  ohUdren  oomeP — 
The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  I  take  it  is  regulated  by  the 
Education  Office. 

903.  I  was  refezring  to  the  optional  subjeotsP — I  have  no  doubt  that 
is  so. 

904.  Have  you  noticed  with  regard  to  the  secondary  schools  that  the 
aonditions  under  whidi  the  tenure  of  soholarshiiw  has  been  put  by  the 
local  authorities  in  some  cases  influence  their  curricula  P — I  cannot  but  do 
BO,  and  therafore  the  county  councils  are  assuming  a  reqK>n8ibility  in 
respect  of  secondary  schools  which  may  have  some  results  to  be 
deprecated 

905.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Oounty  Council  by  the  Technical 
Insbmotion  Act  P>- Yes,  and  potahlj  owing  to  the  regulations  which,, 
with  the  best  intentions,  they  mipose  upon  the  scholarship  examinations. 

906.  (Chairman.)  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  maximum  and 
fnimnmm  limits,  if  vou  can  fix  any,  as  xegards  the  amount  of  a  scholar- 
ship F — That  must  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  locality  and  tiie 
dicnmstanoes  of  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We  have  not, 
owing  to  deficiency  of  funds,  been  ever  able  to  contemplate  giving 
scholardiips  without  reference  to  the  total  amount  at  our  disposal,  and  in 
no  case  have  we  gone  so  far  as  the  maximum  amount  which  I  understand 
is  given  by  the  London  School  Board,  which  I  believe  is  30Z. ;  but  I  think 
I  should  add  that  the  defect  of  our  schemes  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
not  giving,  because  we  were  not  able  to  give  enough,  rather  than  of  giving 
too  much  for  each  scholarship. 

907.  Yon  say,  with  relerenoe  to  the  eases  where  the  parents  were 
very  poor,  that  it  would  be  neoeaMry  to  niovide  something  to  compensate 
the  parents  for  the  wages  which  the  child  might  have  earned  P— That  is  so . 

908.  Can  you  make  then  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  sums, 
considering  that  you  think  SOI.  too  much  P — ^I  rather  incline  myself,  if  we 
had  a  free  hand,  to  establish  scholarships  upon  a  basis  not  absolutely 
fxed,  but  fougUy  graded,  so  that  the  honour  of  winning  the  scholanhip 
should  be  the  same  and  the  emolument  diAv  In' a  private  axmngeaMnt 
between  the  board  thai  gives  it  and  the  parent.     That  is  to  say,  that  after 
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a  ehild  has  won  a  aoholaxahip,  upon  a  lepiaaentation  of  povertj,  the 
ipaTiaiTun  amoimt  might  be  given,  which  in  the  case  of  a  scholar  fiom  an 
elamemtaKy  a^ool  wonld,  I  think,  genezally  be  sufficient  at  10^  in  the 
country,  ani  aometbing  higher  in  town,  even  for  the  pooreet. 

909.  But  the   awardmg   board   in   yonr  view  would   be  the  county 
authority  P— -I  contemplate  the  county  authority  ae  in  all  probability  the 


910.  Yon  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  taking  an  authority 
with  so  large  an  area  as  a  county  and  making  it  to  deal  with  the  parents 
of  a  boyP — It  would  have  to  be  done  through  committees  and  the 
authorities  of  the  schools  might  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

911.  (Mr.  H6bh<m8e,)  I  suppose  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  in  some 
counties  to  lay  down  a  minimum  sum  and  use  the  committee  to  see  what 
the  dzcumstanoes  of  the  parents  require  F — That  would  come  to  the  same 
thing,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  so. 

912.  (Chairman.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  Essex  County 
Council  Technical  Instruction  Committee  has  adopted  the  plan  of  varying 
the  amount  of  the  scholarship  and  so  on  as  the  result  of  mquiries  miide 
privately  ? — 1  am  not  personall  v  acquainted  with  the  Essex  County  Council 
^t  is  not  within  my  distiict — ^but  I  have  heard  of  such  cases. 

918.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  that  is  found  to  work P— No;  it  is 
somewhat  too  early  perhaps  to  give  a  report  exactly  of  how  it  is  found  to 
work,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  it  has  broken  down  at  tiie  first  start  in 
any  case. 

914.  [Bean  of  Manekeeter.)  Are  not  parents  disposed  to  resent  very  nice 
inquiries  into  tiieir  droumstances  P — The  inquiries  need  not  be  very  nice, 
and  after  all,  the  parent  is  receiving  a  bounty.  We  are  speaking  of  a  dass 
which  cestMnly  cannot  obtain  these  benefits  without  some  such  assistance. 

915.  (Mr,  Hohhouae,)  Do  you  consider  that  scholarships  for  girls  should 
be  awarded  in  tiie  same  way  as  scholarships  for  boys  P— Tee.  I  have  not 
bad  brought  home  to  my  knowledge  any  circumstances  that  tend  to  show 
such  diiferences  as  require  separate  regulations. 


916.  You  are  awaie  that  in  many  country  districts  it  is  difficult  to  found 
secondaiT  schools  to  which  to  send  theee  girl  scholars  P— That  I  hope  will 
be  remedied  before  long. 

917.  {Mr.  Vochburn.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  South  Kensington 
soholarships  P^No. 

918.  May  not  those  be  held  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act? — There  is* 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  held  imder  schemes  made  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

919.  They  are  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years.  If  there  be  a  local 
oontnbution  of  152.  the  Department  contributes  21/.  Would  you  advocate 
t^at  system  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying  scholarships  T — It  would  be  very 
desirable  that  all  these  systems  should  be  put  into  one  and  placed  under 
some  single,  or  at  all  events,  singly  arranged  series  of  authoriiies. 

920.  But  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  local  zeal  I  suppose  you  would 
quite  endorse  the  continuance  of  the  Government  aid  P — I  um  not  sure 
uiat  it  would  be  necessary  under  the  future  conditions  that  we  have  now 
in  contemplation.  It  is  a  system  that  has  grown  up  before  the  money 
was  availaole  through  the  county  councils,  which  I  hope  will  be  available 
for  Secondary  Education  shortly. 

921.  (Ohairm<m,)  Have  you  found  difficulties  in  substituting  the  system      Scholab- 
<4  leaving  scholarslups  and  exhibitions  for  that  of  entrance  scholarships     j^^f^Y 
iind  exhibitions  at  the  schools  to  which  the  scholars  would  proceed  P — £a  Schools  it  tbb 
making  sehemes  for  secondary  schools  where  we  had  to  institute  scholar^   Vhivubsitixs. 
ships,  we  have  found  it  %'ery  difficult  to  induce  the  trustees  or  others  with 

whom  we  were  in  communication  to  consent  to  tiie  setting  apart  of  any 
snm  for  ezhibitioiis  to  be  tatoi  from  the  school,  because  these  wasa  feeling 
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tbfti  th«  mo&ej  yonld  go  out  of  th^  place.    In  many  <)ft0eB  thei«  iii  li^t' 
money  enougb  in  the  endoinnent  for  all  purposes,  and  perhaps  it  is  «)b 
well  that  the  leaving  exhibition  in  that  case  e^onld  be  postponed.    We  ' 
have  adopted  a  form,  which  is  far  more  of  a  oommon  fonn  thsm  I  like, 
thAt  ezhd>ition0  may  be  founded  by  the  governors  wh^i  the  i^ds  ate 
saAobnt ;  but  in  many  oases  I  would  for  rather  have  founded  the  leaving, 
exhibition  from  the  school  to  the  university  or  place  of  advanced  education^ 
than  the  entranpe  soholaxship. 

:  922.  Do  you  mean  the  entrance  aoholarship  at  that  sohool  or  at  another 
sohool  to  which  the  scholars  might  proceed  from  the  school  you  ar» 
speaking  of  P — The  entrance  scholarship  at  that  sohool. 

923.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  have  thought  it  more  desirable  to  send 
the  best  scholan  on  to  that  school  than  to  enable  scholars  from  a  school . 
of- ». humbler  gsade  to  enter  by  the  fdd  of  scholarships? — Tee.  But  let 
me  place  on  one  side  entirely  the  question  of  the  scholarship  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  second  grade  schools.  I  look  upon  that  for  the 
moat  part  as  taking  precedence  either  of  the  opening  or  entrance  scholarship 
to  the  school  or  of  the  leaving  exhibition  to  the  university.  We  then  have 
entrance  soholai*8hip8  open  to  the  world,  the  purpose  of  which  is  generally 
to  attract  children  who  are  likely  to  do  well  to  a  particular  school.  These 
sohQlarahips  are  not,  to  my  mind,  so  useful  to  the  children  as  exhibitions 
would  be  to  take  them  when  they  have  done  their  course  in  the  secondary 
school  to  the  university.  But  they  are  acceptable  and  papular,  wheieas 
the  others  are  not  so.  Scholarships  from  one  secondary  school  to  another, 
that  is  to  say,  scholarships  that  may  be  considered  either  as  leftviug 
0Olu^ar8htp8 izom  a  BeeoflBdazyBoliool  to  be  taken  to  another  seDonduTy 
adibal;  or  as  ^nteanoe  flcholon^ps  at  a  seeoadary  school  HBBtrieted  in  some 
way  to  a  previous  aeeondaty  soho<d,  hardly  exist  We  have  not  found  it 
ponttile  or  useful  to  establish  them  to  any  great  extent.  In  faot,  the: 
tiw^er  of  children  from  one  secondary  school  to  another  is  remote  at 
present — it  is  an  exceptional  matter.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  promoted 
as  it  mig^t  be,  but  as  I  take  it,  it  will  always  remain  exceptional. 

• 

924  But  it  has  been  contemplated  as  part  of  a  complete  scheme  by 
most  educational  reformers  P — ^Yee,  and  I  think  there  was  a  little  too  much 
refinement  in  the  arrangements  contemplated  in  i^iat  respect  by  tiie 
Schools'  Inquiry  Commission.  At  the  4Bame  time,  I  have  admitted  i-hat 
some  more  Sequent  occurrence  of  the  exceptions  would  be  desirable. 

'  929.  Beferringto  tlie  univetsities,  is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is 
now  much  easier  than  it  was  30  or  40  years  ago  for  a  poor  man  to  enter ) 
Oxford  or  Oambridge  P — There  are  some  fadhties  which  have  been  intro* 
dnoed  of  late  years,  but^  as  is  weU  known»  there  were  admirable  facilities. 
at  all  times  at  the  universities  in  the  shape  of  provision  for  the  poor. 

.  926.  In  Um  shape  of  provision  by  endowment  P — Xes. 

9^7.  But'  I  ai^k  you  with  regard  to  thd  ordinary  neeessavy  expenses  for  *• 
person  who  goes  withont  any  aid  from  an  endowraenl;  f — ^I  am  Botsure  that 
that  has  not  beeh  compensated  for  by  what  I  am  given  to  understand  are 
the  somewhat  increased  general  expenses  which  are  custimmzy  «t  Oxtotdi 
and  Oambridge  now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was  50  years  ago. 

'  926.'  (Dean  of  Manchester',)  Is  that  within  your  own  kMwledgeP — Kot. 
^tti^  iny  personal  knowledge,  but  I  am  given  to  understaiid  that  it 
ill  so.    '  .,.. 

929.  Axe  you  not  aware  that,  for  example,  at  a  coUege  like  Merton,  the 
present  Head  has  so  far  reduced  the  way  of  living  that  a  man  can  go  there 
aad  pay  about  seventy  pounds  for  necessary  expenses^  and  subsist  ? — No, 
I  was  not  aware,  that  it  had  been  reduced  to  sevenio^  ipounds  a  year  at 
M)ert^n. 

980.  {Mrs,  Bidgmch)  With  regArd  to  the  tuition  fee,  there  is  one  point* 
that  tmi  nof  qtiilbe  understand,  and  I  should  like'  to  mk  oner  onesttoii' 
liponHt.  Atot  Itigiftt  in  understMding  that  Bir  Geoorge  Wcmng^  ttantai  it' 
winfld  be  a  Vettef  plan  if  the  fees  of  tlte  seobndAiy  sehoohi'W«ra  so^anrangeft' 
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tint tbe ptientB jpnd tii^ fidlooit ol  the  edoottkion,  natoaa  tli^ gidt  IMp 
eithe^r  bj  bansnes  or  aeholaniaps  i^-*-Y6s,  tbat  is-  the  plan  whidi  I  haye 
pointed  to,  as  in  my  opinicm  deorable.        -  . 

931.  (Chairman,)  Can  yon  give  ns  any  information  with  regard  to  the  gcHJISSTOft; 
working  oMhe  syBteu  of  enimaoe  aehoiubhipB  at  the  college*  of  OxfMd 
and  Oamfasidge  ?-^The  obfiiDtionB  that  I  have  nxged  toentranoe  schcAur* 
Bhips  at  a  plaoe  oi  ednoation^  as  ooaipared  with  leaytng  ezhilntions,  apply 
here,  and  there  is  the  f  orthor  ofarjeetioii  that  when  we  are  dealing  i«nth 
edocatioaa  o€  tha^oop^  of  the  higher  forms  in  aeoondary.  sohools,  examina- 
tions imposed  by  an  efxtemal  anbhority  undonbtedly.  operate,  ab  a  fetter 
npon  the  best  teaching.  It  appears  to  me,  since  I  should  desire  to  oon* 
fibae  myself  entirely  to  that  of  which  I  have  had  special  experience  in  this 
question,  that  the  present  condition  of  things  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is 
having  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Secondaiy  Education  of  the  middle 
classes.  Some  schools  whtoh  have  special  endowments  for  exhibitions  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  naturally  unwillhig  to  lose  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  also  the  reputation  which  arises  from  having'  sent  up  scholars  in  past 
days,  under  the  trusts  of  these  endowments.  Others,  again,  are  rerv 
mikoh  swayed  by  the  d^nxe  to  figiira  in  the  lists  of  those  sehools  whleh 
obtain  open  sehoilarahipB  at  idie  odleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambfid|re.  XI 
appears- to  mo'that  the  woik  of  arzanging  that  those  schools  ^Aall  give  Mie  : 
education  most  suited  to  the  cUws  for  whiok  they  are  intended  has  been 
interfered  with  by  the  influence,  which  is  quite  a  modem  thing,  of  the 
large  number  of  open  entrance  scholarships  which  are  offered  by  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

982.  {Mr.  LytteUfmJ)  When  you  saM  juit  now  that  you  oonsidevedthat* 
the  effect  of  the  soholanMp  systent  was  to;  letter  the  best  teaching  in  the 
secondary  schools,  did  you  mean  all  secondary  schools  P — Those  seoondaigr 
sehools  which  prepaxe  for  these  soholarships  and  examinations,  and  that  is- 
a  larger  number  than  ooght  to  be  preparing  for  them. 

9W.  (Uhavrman)  "Do  yon  think  that  the  system  under  which  boys'cem^ 
up  from  school  time  aner'  time  to  compete  for  one  college  scholanrhip 
after  another  until  they  get  ono,  is  a  good  system  F — That  would  be  a  vety 
bad  system,  if  parents  really^  are  foolrah  Plough  to  allow  their  sons  to  do  so. 

994.  Do  you  think  that  the  scholarships  at  (Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
given  with  too  little  re^^ard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  or  would 
you  consider  that  that  is  an  element  to  be  ignored  P — I  should  prefer  to 
see  greater  regard  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents — something  in 
the  nature  which  Xhave  more  than  oace  indicated  of  a  rough  gradation. 
That  is  to  say,  that  after  the  honour  of  winning  a  scholarship  had  been 
made  publio,  it  might  be  settiied  t)riYateiy  with  reference  to  the  cixoom- 
stances  of  the  parents  whether  tne  emolument  should  be  on  the  fbnrt, 
second,  or  third  scale.  ... 

935.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  has 
been  for  the  colleges  to  go  on  raising  the  amount  of  their  scholarships  P — 
I  have  heard  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  scholarships,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Balliol  scholarships,  have  arisen  within  the  last  40 
years. 

936.  The  Balliol  scholarships  are  large  in  amount,  are  not  theyp — 
I  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Balliol  scholarships,  the  whole 
system  has  arisen  within  the  last  40  years. 

987.  But'has  it  eoaie  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Balliol  scholanhipe  ace- 
large  in  aniount  P*-I  believe  that  is  so, 

938.  1)0  you  mean  that  these  scholarships  were  among  the  first  to  be 
raised,  and  that  other  colleges  have  followed  ?— All  the  colleges  have  been 
founding  scholarships  within  my  recollection. 

939.  Is  it  the  fact  that  Balliol  is  one  of  the  eolieges  whioh  has  most^ 
largely  increased  the  nuinber  and  valoia  of  the  scholaxal^s  and  exbibitioB» 
wluchitofiersp— Noyldonqtjn^wthat.  •  ;    -     .- 
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940.  To  whftt  oftme  do  you  aioribe  this  pnoiioeof  theooUegea  in  raiBing 
the  amount  of  the  soholanhipa?-— I  have  no  douM  it  is  entiiebr  with  a 
view  of  imploring  their  own  oharaoter  as  plaoea  of  ednoation,  and  bringing 
within  their  doora  denrable  inmatea. 


941.  In  other  words,  to  seonre  the  beat  boys  who  are  leading  the  first 
mde  adhoolsP — Yes,  and  by  no  means  merely  for  the  sake  of  reputation 
in  ti^e  Tulgar  aense,  but  improring  also  the  intelleetoal  and  moral  training 
whibh  they  oan  give  to  their  otner  atodenta.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
pointing  to  an  crdl  whioh  I  think  arises  from  its  hsTing  been  done  un» 
mtonatioally,  and  without  auiBoient  reference  to  the  efilBot  produced  upon 
Seoondary  EcLuea^on. 

942.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  certain  element  of  competition 
among  the  colleges  F — There  can  be  no  question  of  thai. 

948.  (Mr,  SitdUr.)  Are  you  pnmved  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  ?— 
NOy  no  particiilar  remedy,  but  only  to  dr»w  attention  to  the  evils  which  in 
my  own  special  qphere  I  hftye  been  brou§^  in  contact  with,  and  whioh  Are 
not  snfflflientiy  i^preciated  in  the  uniyennties. 

944.  {Mr.  LyUelion.)  Would  you  mind  pointing  out  what  are  the  bad 
effncts  on  the  teaching  of  the  higher  grade  board  edhools  of  this  college 
system  P-.-I  think  I  should  prefer  to  leave  that  to  those  who  arebet^ 
acquainted  than  I  am  with  the  pnctioal  woric  of  education. 

RBLAnov  OF  945.  (Mr.  8€tdUfi\)  Do  you  think  the  sj^sitem  of  school  examination 
8cHooun^K  conducted  by  the  Oxford  and  Oambridge  Joint  Board  has  worked  advan- 

UmvBBsiTiM.  tageouflJy  to  the  interest  of  schools? — I  think  it  has  been  an  excellent 
element,  and  haa  been  of  great  use.  I  understand  tiu^t  the  principal 
objection  to  its  being  more  melj  used  is  its  expense.  But  I  think  it  was 
a  useful  work. 

946.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  like  to  see  such  a  system  of  examination 
made  general,  and«  if  so,  would  you  put  it  under  the  direction  of  what  you 
hare  called  a  provincial  authority  P — ^I  should  like  to  see  a  movincial 
authority  eatabhahing  its  own  i^stem  of  examinations,  but  I  should  be  glad 
if  some  freedom  were  still  allowed  to  head  masters  to  select,  and  from  time 
to  time  to  change  1^  system  under  which  their  schools  were  examined. 

947.  Do  ^ou  think  the  provincial  authori^,  if  any,  could  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  universitiea  P — ^Yes.  I  think  that  might  be  done,  and 
for  that  purpose  I  would  welcome  the  representation  of  the  universitiee 
upon  Budi  boards,  choosing  by  preference  the  local  universities,  but  not 
by  any  means  excluding,  if  it  were  deeired,  representativea  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  which  are  national  universities. 

948.  But  still  the  local  universities,  excluding  Wales,  would  be  only 
Durham  and  the  Tidoria  UntTeiaity  if  you  do  not  count  Oxford  and 
Oambridge  as  being  local  P— That  is  so  at  present  Of  course  Victoria 
covers  three  of  the  largest  towns,  which  woola  all  be  centres,  and  Durham 
two. 

949.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  representation  on 
such  provincial  boards  would  be  the  beet  administrative  means  of  securing 
the  continuous  acquaintance  of  the  universities  with  the  changed  educa- 
tional needs  of  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes.  I  am  inclined  to  la^  great  stress 
upon  the  benefit  in  the  case  of  such  representation  to  the  institutioi^  which 
is  represented. 

950.  Beferring  to  another  aspect  of  the  same  (question,  and  to  a  former 
snswer  of  yours,  do  I  understand  that  you  think  that  the  compulsoiy 
requirement  of  Greek  in  univerrity  examinations  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge has  tended  to  sever  secondary  schools  from  the  older  universities  ? 
—That  I  have  observed  in  many  cases.  Putting  aside  altogether  the 
question  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change 
which  has  been  effected  in  tiie  grammar  scSiools,  which  practically  amounts 
to  dispensing  with  Gt«ek  from  the  ordinary  carricolum,  has  sevemd  them 
from  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  and  were  it  not  for  the  foundation  of  d^er 
universities,  would  have  severed  them  from  uniTernty  education  altogether. 
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_  that  logetber  with  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  working  any 
i^Btem  of  pcomoikm  from  one  secondary  school  to  another,  it  would 
amount  to  this,  that  boys  in  secondary  schools  of  the  second  grade  who 
were  found,  ln^  in  their  school  career,  to  be  suitable  for  university 
education,  would  be  for  the  most  part  excluded  from  it. 

95L  Have  ^ou  heard  it  urged  that  the  amount  of  Greek  required  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Oambridge  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  serious  difficultv  to  boys  who  have  not  been  able  to  give  much  time  to 
the  acquirement  of  the  Inbgnatfe  P — No,  I  have  not  heard  much  discussion 
upon  that,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  requirement  of  a  language, 
however  low  the  standard  may  be  fixed,  constitutes  a  very  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not  been  taught  the  language. 

952.  {Dr,  FairhaMm,)  Would  you  seek  to  avoid  the  evils  of  competition, 
which  you  have  alluded  to,  by  a  system  of  dose  or  district  scholanhips — 
scholanhips  either  tied  to  a  school,  or  tied  to  a  district? — Do  you  mean 
scholaishipe  given  by  favour,  but  limited  to  a  particular  district,  or 
a  particular  school  ? 

963.  No,  I  mean   scholarships  not  open  to  general  competition,  but 
open  to  competition  either  from  a  particular  school,  or  from  a  particular 
district  p^-lCeiBi,  that  is  what  I  desire  to  see ;  the  scholarships  limited  to  the- 
particular  school,  or,  where  that  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis,  to  a 
small  number  of  schools,  and  then  given  by  competition. 

954.  Then  you  would  have  schools  so  graded  that  only  certain  schools 
woxdd  be  held  comi>etent  to  compete  at  the  universities? — ^I  would 
not  gn^e  them  for  that  purpose.  The  schools  which  do  not  teach  what 
is  required  at  a  particular  university  cannot,  of  course,  be  said  to  train  for 
that  university,  but  I  would  impose  no  restrictions  upon  the  school,  whether 
or  not  they  should  send  up  candidates  for  any  benefits  offered  by  oth^ 
institutions,  except  in  so  far  as  that  would  be  the  indirect  result  of 
regulating  their  own  work. 

955.  But  if  you  attach  scholarships  to  certain  schools,  you  must  on  that 
Iirinciple  still  leave  a  large  number  of  scholarships  oi>en  to  what  may  be 
called  general  competition  P — The  scholarshiiM  which  are  given  as  entrance 
sdliolarships  at  a  particular  institution  must  remain  open  to  general 
competition,  no  doubt. 

956.  {Mi\  LyUelion,)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  arrange  that  a  boy'a 
linguistic  abUrtv  could  be  determined  earlv  enough  for  him  to  begin 
Qxeek,  say,  at  the  age  of  15,  so  tliat  he  would  be  able  to  go  naturally  into 
the  university  P— Possible,  but  difficult.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  so  sure 
of  a  partienlar  boy's  future,  or  to  make  anangements  which  would  so  far 
interfere  witti  the  discretion  of  a  master,  or  at  an  early  age  convince  the 
parent  that  the  boy  should  be  removed  from  his  present  school,  say,  and 
sent  to  another. 

957.  Is  your  view,  then,  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  universities  were 
thrown  open  to  boys  who  were  not  going  to  become  classical  scholars 
ingreater  numbers  than  at  present  P~  Yes,  I  think  I  may  sav  I  belong 
to  the  number  of  those  who  consider  that  a  change  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  that  respect  is  desirable.  I  notice  tm^t  there  are  views  which 
differ  widely  upon  the  extent  to  which  Latin  and  Greek  should  form  part 
of  a  universitv  education.  Some  think  that  nobody  should  go  to  the 
universitieB  who  have  not  learnt  Ghreek,  and  some  think  that  those  wh<i 
have  not  learnt  Latin  should  have  a  degree ;  but  I  belong  to  the  middle 
party. 

95ff.  (Chairman,)  Is  it  within  jrour  knowledge  that  it  has  been  proposed 
at  the  universitieB  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  institution  of  other  degrees 
in  addition  to  the  desrees  of  "  Bachelor  "  and  ''Master "  of  Arts,  by  which 
the  case  of  these  stiSents  desuing  to  go  to  the  university  and  not  wishing 
to  learn  Greek  migl^  be  provided  for  r — I  have  heard  thst,  but  only  as  an 
outsider  and  as  one  of  the  public. 
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96d.  Hairt^  yofd^^ftj^tlu^i;  ito  add  to  wha*  I  lihmk^on «ai4  to hboh  ih6 
fixBt  daj  ol  701U  etidffluie  xegording  the  effeot  of  tibid  high  limit  of 
1^^  whwh  Ui*  oolletfes  hixre  JS^ted  lor  their  soholarshipeF—pTbat  again 
tends  to  inoteaae  the  aeTeranoe  between  what  'we  .  cidl .  seoosid  .grade 
schools  and  the  olde^c  muTeiiBities,  0f  eouiBe  boys  of  17»  or  eyen  01  18,. 
cannot. as  a  rule  compete  with  advantage  with  boys  of  19,  and  where 
scholarships  are  open  to  boys  of  a  year  older  boys  of  a  year  younger  will 
be  handicapped.  That  leads  to  great  pressure  being  put  upon  us  to 
enlarge  the  age  to  whi^  bbrs  may  be  allowed  to  remain  at  school.  Our 
opposition  to  that  is  grounded  upon  our  belief  that  a  school  should  be 
arranged  as  a  whole,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  this  verv  specicd  class 
should  be,  as  they  would  speedily  become,  the  captains  of  the  school,  the 
leaders  of  opinioh,  and  the  setters  of  fashion  in  the  school. 

960.  Yon  mean  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
decided  majority  of  those  w!k>  would  lesoirt^to  it  P— Yes,  in  any  case  wher^ 
those  interests  are  brought  into  antagonism  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  should 
be  studied  ral^r  than  the  seleet  few ;  but  also  I  think  it  would  not  be  good' 
even  for  the  boys  themselves,  who  are  kept  too  long  at  a  school  bes€ 
adapted  to  boys  who  would  naturally  leave  at  an  earlier  age. 

961.  Av«  you  prepakred  to  'snggest  any  special  alteration  of  the  age  at 
iHitch  so^larships  are  obtainable  F — "No  ;  I  think  the  eiient  fo  whuh  I 
wotdd  eaiiry  m^  answer  Is  merely  this,  that  I  think  that  the  question  of  a 
further  limitation  of  tike  age  idso  should  be  taken  into  oocndetaitton  by" 
those  who  are  responsible,  when  they  come  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

962.  {Mr:.  Sadler,)  Is  the  limit  of  age  iUed  by  ooUege  regulation  or  by 
statuteP-^By  college  zegiiMioii>  I  beUeve. 

-  963.  (itfr.  JM.)  You  ref^red  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  other 
unirersny  institutions  ;  do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  diffiaren*^ 
tiating  between  univernties,  not  in  recrpect  of  wealth,  but  in  respect  of  ttie 
general  character  of  their  enrrioulum.  Supposing,  for  instance,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  continue  to  require  aa  the  basis  of  the  Alts  degree- 
a  oertain  knowledge  of  both  the  classioal  languages  while  including  witldn 
their  curriculum  au  branches  of  knowledge,  do  you  think  there  Is  room  in 
the  existing  state  Of  education  for  universities  having  that  distinctive 
mark,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  newer  universities  And  nniveniiiy 
colleges  represent  what  might  be  described  as  a  more  distinctly  modem 
basis  of  academical  training  P— I  speak  with  considerable  diffidence  on  such 
a  snbjedt.  I  tfi&ik  it  tery  likely  t^t  that  is  so,  and  that  there  is  room 
for  Bttchia  diilftr^axfia^on.  At'the  sattie  time  I  ihii&k  the  reqniremoBt  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  beyondMihe  meami  of  ttie  great  bulk  of  those  who 
obtain  Second^  SdUdMion  in  secondary  scnoolB,  'and  therefbM  to 
diifiMentiate  in  the  manniiov  iiroposed  between  Oxford  and  OamboRkigie  <m 
the  one  liand,  aadd  the  newer  tmivendties  on  the  other,  would,  although 
not'  intention^yl  have  the  efl^  of  making  them  rather  the  nnivendties  of 
the  rich. 

964.  (Dr.  Fairlairh.)  Does  not  the  limit  of  age  being  so  high  tend  in  tiie 
same  Erection  P— It  does ;  but  there  is  no  limit  6t  age  at  Oxferd  and  Cam* 
bridge.  The  li^t  of  age  merely  affects  the  special  question  of  scholarships 
and  examination. 

965.  (Ohainrum,)  Hove  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  rega&d  to  the- 
numerous  eaunninatieiifl'for  entanoe  into  pvofesaions  and  their  effeot  upcm 
sohoolBp-^They.are  far  too-niMiyBtematio.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  thinki  that  so- 
many  bodieftf^ould  be  Alliow^'to  set  up  examinatifwia.  Haj^ly  the  evil, 
which  had  gone  very  far,  is  to  some  extent  beginning  to  cure  itaelf. 
Schoolmasters  are  beginning  to  protest.  For  instance,  there  was  an 
attempt  lately*  to  set  up  entirely  ni&w  examinations  in  London  under  idie 
auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  some  educational  authorities 
interfered  and  induced  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  accept  the  examina- 
tions, with  some  tactS&tad^citiii  (Xf  the  CoDeg^  Of  Pr<N)eM<dft,  ^d  others,  I 
believe,  f 01*  the  cftrttftcftWrf-*  wMi^h-  they  ptopo^eA  «o  ^iW.'  That  vas  with 
reference  to  oommeroial  education,  but  noir  oab  finds  thA  Inns  of  Court 
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oxftminatjoa  in  general  knowledge,  and  I  believe  the  Inooiporaied  Law 
Booiety  the  same,  and  the  yaiions  institutes  of  en^eers  and  arcMteots, 
Baying  that  befoiie  students  shall  enter  for  the  special  ooniae  of  ezaanina- 
tions  which  they  conduct  as  institutes,  they  must  discover  whether  or  not 
they  have  received  the  elements  of  a  sound  education.  It  is  quite  tme 
that  in  all  these  cases  they  will  accept  the  examinations  of  a  weU-oon- 
Btituted  educational  authority,  such  as  iSne  local  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Oambfidge,  or  the  matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London, 
but  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  Hke  examiBation  should  take  place  in  tbe 
schools  and  not  at  the  institutes.  Something  like  the  German  system, 
where  every  boy  who  leaves  school  passes,  or  is  expected  to  pass,  an 
examination,  would  be  desirable. 

966.  That  is  the  examination  which  the  Gtermans  call  ahiturienten' 
prufung  ? — ^Tes. 

967.  And  you  would  propose  that  that  should  be  substituted  for  the 
numerous  and  diverse  examinations  which  have  lately  been  instituted  P — 
Yes.  We  might  have  then  a  better  guarantee  that  they  .would  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  from  an  educational  p<nnt  of  view,  and,  further, 
we  should  guard  against  the  danger  of  interfering  with  teaching,  by 
necessitating  special  prepiu:ation»  which  has  ta  be  bestowed  upon 
particular  boys  where  an  examination  i^ystem  has  developed  some  parlicnUir 
igt^iAlity  or  requirement. 

968.  Gould  that  principle  be  also  applied  to  the  examinations  for  the 

'publio  service,  so  &r  as  they  are  not  competitive.  Of  course  where  ithey  '<  *'--^^ 
Are  competiUve  diflBsrent  questioDs  would  iButer  p-^^ifEiwent  questions  ...^^f.^,. ,  ;^ 
woittM  enter.    But,  so  far  as  they  are  not  competitive,  it  certainly  might  .-.  iT 

apply  with  advantage. 

969.  To  any  branch  of  ;  the  military  as  well  as  the  Civil  Service  ? — The 
examinations  for  entrance  to  the  army,  I  think,  are  entirely  competitiTe. 

.  Ot  the  various  Civil  Service  examinations  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
think  those  only  are  not  competitive  which  are  instituted  where  derks^of  a 
jather  low  gnule  are  appointed,  or  assistants  on  temporary  commissions, 
and  they  have,  before  accepting  an  appointment,  to  get  a  Oi'm  Service 
certificate.  But  in  that  case  the  certificate  of  a  well-constituted  educat^Ufl 
Authority  might  be  accepted  in  its  place. 

970r  iJ)f,  FairbairtK)  How  would  that  fit  in  with  cases  of  private 
tuition  r — ^It  mi^tbe  made  to  fit  with  advantage  upon  the  lines  I  inoioated 
on  the  last  occasion  of  my  examination  -,  if  private  schools,  in  order  that 
they  might  receive  certain  benefits  unde^  the  organisation  now  contem- 
plated, were  required,  among  other  things,  to  0ubmit  their  students,  for 
'  examination  by  some  well-constituted  educational  authority. 

971.  I  have  not  only  private  schools  in  view,  but  cases  of  preparation  by 
a  pdtvate  tutor  f — ^There  Is  no  reason  why  a  boy  prepared  by  a  private 
tutor  should  not  be  made  to  go  in  for  some  such  examinations  as  the  Qxicwd 
^Ssod  Cambridge  local  examination& 

972.  A.S  a  means  of  getting  into  one  of  the  serviced  P — ^Tes,  as  a  tA^6ti^  of 
entering  what  you  may  call  one  of  the  lower  professions.  All  that  I  am 
now  advocating  is  that  these  special  examinations  shoidd  be  abolished^  and 
that  in  their  place  should  be  substituted,  not  one  system,  but  a  few 
systems,  which  should  be  placed  under  definite  authorities,  educational 
rather  than  professional. 

973.  (Mr*  LytteiUon.)  Dhe  efiibct  you  would  hope  for  would  be  that  the 
eniriaultuii  should  be  of  an  educational  character,  not  any  specifil  one  ?-4~ 
Yes.  I  think  the  terms  of  the  question  cover  the  benefit  I  should 
expect.  In  **  educational  character  "  I  include  a  good  deal.  In  the  first 
place,'  that   the    examinations   should    be    thoroughly   well    conducted 

'according  to  the  best  educational  rules.  In  the  next  place,  that  scope 
Shotild  be  permitted  for  varieties  in  teaching,  and  teaching  would  not  be 
regulated,  and  no  attempt  made  to  regulate  the  course  of  teachifig'Hy 
means  of  examination,  which  I  regard  as  pernicious. 
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(Chairman.)  I  desire  to  expre«  to  yon,  Sir  (George,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  their  cordial  thanks  for  the  great  pains  yon  have  taken  in 
prepaiing  your  evidence  for  ns,  and  for  the  fulness  as  well  as  the  clearness 
with  which  yon  have  given  it  to  ns.  In  thanking  yon,  I  will  venture  U> 
say,  on  behalf  of  the  Oommission,  that  if  it  occurs  to  vou  between  now  and 
the  time  when  the  Oommission  will  be  considering  their  report  that  thero 
is  any  point  upon  which  you  would  wisk  to  speak  further,  if  yon  will 
favour  us  with  tha  result  of  your  thotight  and  experience  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  receive  a  communication  from  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


to  bsoovdabt 
Bdvcatiov. 


G.  W.  KsKEWiGH,  Esq.,  C.R,  called  in  and  examined. 

974.  {Chairman.)  Ton  are  Secretaiy  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  ?— Yes. 

975.  Would  you  indicate  to  us  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  relations  of 
the  Educational  Department  to  secondiiry  as  distinguished  from  elementary 
education  F — We  tnink,  that  the  Education  Department  has  a  double 
connexion  with  Secondary  Education.  It  is  connected  with  Secondazy 
Education  in  the  higher  mde  public  elementary  schools,  and  it  is  also 
connected  with  Secondaiy  Education  through  the  oay  tninlng  colleges  and 
university  training  colleges  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 

BBLATxov  OF  976.  Whcrc  would  you  draw  the  line  between  what  is,  properly  speaking, 
elementary,  and  what  is,  properly  speaking,  Seoonduy  EduoalioD  ?~>I 
should  draw  the  line  by  fixing  ttiepoint  in  the  curriculum  where  elementaiy 
education  passes  into  Secondary  fSlucation. 

977.  And  where  would  you  fix  the  point,  what  subjects  would  you  con- 
sider to  lie  on  either  side  of  the  line  P— I  think  I  should  be  inclined  to 
draw  the  line  where  the  elementary  stages  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  begins. 

978.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  fully.  Would  you  indicate, 
by  reference  to  the  subjects,  how  that  line  would  be  drawn  P — ^I  should  say 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  indicate  by  reference  to  the  subjects.  It  is  at 
certain  points  m  the  subjects  that  you  must  draw  the  line. 

979.  The  subjects  may  be  treated  up  to  a  certain  point  as  a  part  of 
elementary  education,  and  thereafter  would  pass  into  ti^e  sphere  of 
Secondaiy  Education  P— Certainly.  Take  sdenoe,  science  may  be  treated 
up  to  a  certain  point  as  part  of  the  elementary  education. 

980.  Would  you  indicate  that  by  way  of  illustration  from  the  case  of  any 
particular  science  P — I  think  that  is  a  question  that  would  be  almost  better 
answered  by  the  representative  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  than 
myself.  In  specific  subjects,  if  you  take  physics,  a  good  deisl  of  what  we 
are  teaching  in  physics  would,  I  think,  be  SecMidiary  Education. 

981.  The  question  of  the  distinction  between  secondaiy  and  elementaiy 
education  has  come  practically  before  yon,  in  dealing  with  elementary 
schools  P— Yes. 

982.  Especially  id  what  are  called  higher  grade  elementaiy  schools  P«- 


983.  And  upon  what  principle  have  the  Education  Department  pro- 
ceeded P— I  do  not  quite  understand  vonr  question.  We  renise  nothing  as 
elementary  education  that  comes  within  the  schedules  of  the  Code.  Tnat 
Is  the  pxinciple  upon  which  we  have  proceeded.  We  are  bound  by  the 
schedules  of  the  Code. 

98i.  But  the  schedules  of  the  Code  are  your  own  creation  P — ^Yes. 

985.  Therefore  my  question  should  rather  be  upon  what  principle  have 
you  constructed  the  schedules  of  the  Code  P  If  yon  had  to  draw  the  line 
afiesh«  upon  what  principle  would  you  modify  these  schedules  P — ^Would 
that  be  the  question  P 
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986.  Tee,  I  will  put  it  in  that  way  P — I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  take  anything  out  of  the  Bcbednles  of  this  Code,  and  put  it  into 
the  domain  of  Secondary  Education,  00  as  to  prerent  the  elementary 
Bchoolfi  that  are  at  present  teaching  these  subjects  from  continuing  to  teach 
them.  When  I  spoke  of  Secondary  Education  depending  on  the  subjects, 
and  not  upon  the  age  or  standard,  I  meant  that  in  my  opinion  you  cannot 
say  that  wnen  a  child  is  out  of  the  standards  in  a  day  school,  he  then  enters 
upon  a  Secondary  Education,  because  a  child  in  Standards  Y.,  YI.,  and 
Vll  of  the  Code,  if  he  is  being  instructed  in  specific  subjects,  may  be 
getting  exactly  the  same  instruction  in  specific  subjects  as  a  child  who  is 
out  of  the  scTcnth  standard — what  we  odl  **  ex^seTeuth."  They  are  all 
receiving  exactly  the  same  instruction.  Standards  Y.,  YI.,  and  Yli.  There 
is  hardly  such  a  thing  now  as  a  scholar  who  has  passed  all  the  three 
elementary  subjects  in  Standard  YII.,  because  the  examination  is  mostly 
by  sample  in  our  public  elementaiy  schools.  A  child  is  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  or  in  arithmetic,  and  not  in  all  three,  and  until  he  has 
passed  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,  he  can  always  be  examined  in  a 
standard  of  the  Code,  and  I  should  think  that  although  some  children 
are  still  called  '"  ex-serenths,"  there  are  Teiy  few  of  Hbrnxk  who  are  really 
qualified  to  be  called  by  that  name.  As  a  matter  of  fiiet^  00  far  as  specific 
subjects  are  concerned,  which  axe  siqyposed  by  some  people  to  be  Secondazy 
Education,  th^may  be  receiTing  exactly  the  same  instruction  as  children 
in  Standards  V.  YL  and  YTE. 

987.  When  they  are  ex«seyenth  no  giant  is  paid  in  respect  of  them  P — No 
grant  is  paid  in  respect  of  them  if  they  are  also  over  14  yean  of  age. 

988.  But  if  they  are  under  14  P— They  would  be  re-presented*  in  the 
seventh  standard,  or  they  might  be,  and  they  would  aJso  take  specific 
subjects. 

989.  Would  you  call  them  ex-standard  if  they  were  going  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  seventh ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  nomenclature,  but  would 
you  so  describe  them  P— The  term  "  ex-serenth  "  is  merely  a  term  in  the 
parlance  of  the  Education  Department  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Code, 
or  in  any  official  document  It  is  rather  a  term  applied  by  the  school 
boards  and  the  people  who  are  interested  in  these  schools.  I  do  not  thxDk 
I  should  call  a  child  ''ex-serenth"  who  had  not  passed  the  seventh 
standard  in  the  three  elementary  subjects. 

990.  There  are  in  some  places  a  number  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools 
in  respect  of  whom  no  grant  is  paid,  I  understand  P — ^Yes,  I  &ink  so. 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  are  many  in  respect  of  whom  no  grant 
is  paid,  but  there  are  some,  no  doubt 

991.  Is  not  that  the  case  in  what  are  called  the  lugher  grade  elementary 
schools  P — I  do  not  know  how  far  children  instructed  in  higher  grade  schools 
are  not  presented  in  the  standards  at  alL  In  the  Bridge  Street  School,  at 
Birmingham,  the  school  for  many  years  was  worked  as  a  public  elementary 
sdiool,  having  science  classes  attached  to  it  It  was  practically  a  science 
school.  The  school  got  a  very  low  grant  for  elementary  subjeeti— not 
more  than  149.  a  head.  I  think  it  took  no  class  snbject,  and  I  think  it  did 
not  take  singing.  The  public  elementary  school  was  merely  kept  up  in 
order  to  enable  we  science  classes  to  be  added  to  it,  and  in  ordet  to  enable 
the  school  board,  therefore,  to  spend  the  rates  upon  the  maintenance  of 
science  classes.  I  daresay  there  were  some  children  in  that  school  who 
were  practically  not  in  the  public  elementary  school ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  was  the  public  elementary  school  attached  to  it.  We  could  not  tell 
whether  there  were  children  in  the  science  classes  who  were  not  in  the 
public  elementary  school. 

992.  1b  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  a  number  of  scholars 
who  would  be  in  secondarr  schools  if  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools 
did  not  exist  ?—IhaTe  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  certainly  whettier  it  is  so. 

998.  You  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  P — ^We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  many.    I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  case  that  there  are  a 
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great  many  cbildten  of  a  high  sodal  oihuBs  in  the  pnblio  elementary- Bchoola 
of  the  higher  grade. 

994.  And  who  are  receiving  what  you  would  describe^  speaking  broadly^ 
as  secondary  instruction  P— Certainly,  so  far  as  the  organised  science 
school  attached  to  the  higher  grade  school  is  concerned. 

995.  Not  also  as  reganls  liteiuy  snl^jeots  P-— Peihi^s  it.  may  b»  so  in 
some  cases.  Of  course  the  difficmty  is  to  draw  the  line.  Yon  cannot  do 
00  exactly,  because  the  olementaiy  inatruolian  doyetaili  into  the  seoondary 
insiruotion. 

996.  But  let  as  take  Latin.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  tanght  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  Latin  is  strictly  a 
subject  of  secondary  instruction.  A  very  elementary  instruction  in  Latin 
may  be  considered  ivithin  the  scope  of  our  elementary,  schools.  It  depends 
how  far  you  go  in  the  subject. 

997.  But  it  is  not  an  elemantairy  subject  within  the  terms  of  til^e  Oode^ 
is  it  P — It  is  a  specific  subject  in  ouz  Code.  I  see  the  course  is  grammar 
to  the  end  of  the  regtdar  verbs  with  simple  eaLeroises  and  tranHlatioae  { 
and  we  get  as  far  .as  C^war,  Book  I.  .     .. 

BBooirnAST         99S.  Therefove  it  is  a  mibjedA  upon  which  a  grant  would  be  jtaid? — Yes. 

HieHBB  Gbadb  999.  How  does  the  system  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  recei?ing 
^^BctoSI"'^  secondary  scholars  appear  to  work,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes  P— 1 
Should  think  that  it  works  exceedingly  weU.  It  supplies  a  want  which  is 
felt,  especdally  in  the  towns  and  the  diBtricks  of  the  great  school  boaidii; 
If  you  nadan  orgaaiised  system  ol  Seooudaarj  £ducati<m  you  never  would 
have  had  such  devices  aa  that  of  the  Birmingham  Sohcnd  for  aoieaee  claasei 
attached  to  a  public  elementary  school,  which  is  kept  up  only  in  order  that 
the  science  classes  should  be  a  tag. 

1000.  Sow  do  you  think  this  plan  operates  upon  the  secondary  sehoola 
in  the  area  in  winch  the  higher  grade,  elementaiy  schools  exist ;  what  A 
its  influence  upon  the  secondary  schools  P — That  I  have  no]  means  ol 
knowing;  but  X  should  think  that  the  existence  of  such  schools  as 
the  school  at  Deansgate,  Manchester,  the  Sheffield  School*  the  Leedi 
Higher  Grade  School,  and  others,  would  probably  have  the  effect  of 
diverting  to  those  schools  scholars  who  would  have  attended  the  loww 
grade  of  secondary  schools. 

1001.  Has  it  been  brought  to  your  knowledge  that  it  is  supposed  i0 
prejudice  the  secondary  schools  of  the  district  P-^I  have  no  recftll^icldos 
of  anything  of  the  kind. 

1002.  The  Education  Department  has  not  had  that  question  to  consider  P 
-No. 

1008.  Supposing  there  did  exist  a  compMe  system  of  Secondary  Eduoa* 
tion  under  a  local  aul^ority  charged  with  it,  would  you  consider  that  any 
dbanges  were  desimblc  from  the  present  sysiem  under  which  the  Secondary 
Education  is  given  in  elementary  schools? — ^I  think  that  it  is  a  Ttaj 
diffioolt  question  to  answer.  I  should  think  it  would  be  betted  for  (flue 
arganised  sodence  schools  to  be  co-ordinated  -mat  tho  system  of  Secondary 
Education  rather  than  that  of  elementary  education. 

1004.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fees  charged  in  these  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  are  so  low  that  it  is  impossible  for  private  schools  to 
compete  with  them;  that  is,  private  schools  giving  anything  like  a 
tolerable  Secondary  Education.  Have  you  any  observations  to  offer  upon 
that  suggestion  ?— Of  course  fees  are  charged  in  I  should  fancy  all  t)ie 
organised  science  schools  attached  to  school  board  schools,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  lower  class  of  private  schools  cannot  compete  with 
Idgher  grade  board  schools  teaching  specific  rnibjects. 

'  1005.  Have  you  any  observation  to  offer  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
methods  of  education  followed  in  these  higher  giado  elementary  scliooL  as 
compared  with  the  methods  which  would  foe  adopted  •  in  sidiool^  stiictly 
belonging  to  the  fleoondazy  olaia  P— No.    I  hare  no  means  of  eomiparjso». 
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Witli  regard  to  the  methods  in  the  higher  grade  elemeatary  schools,  I 
should  doubt  whether  they  ootQd  be  improved  upon.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly good. 

1006.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  (I  do  not  express  any  opinion  npon 
it  of  course)  that  the  methods  employed  in  these  lugher  grade  elementary 
schools  are,  so  to  ppeak,  a  continuation  of  t)ie  methods  employed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  not  necessarily  the  methods  which 
would  be  found  best  in  good  secondary  schools.  It  is  upon  that  point  that 
I  invite  your  opinion,  if  you  have  any  expression  of  it  to  give  ? — I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  upon  what  that  is  founded.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
methods  of  instruction  throughout  the  higher  grade  schools  are  continuous 
from  the  elementary  stages  upwards. 

1007.  The  scholars  who  are  not  presented  for  examination  in  some 
standard,  or  in  a  specific  subject,  would  not  come  under  tiie  cognizance  of 
the  inspectors,  so  that  yon  would  not  have  direct  knowledge  through  your 
inspectors  of  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  where  a  grant  is  not  claimed  P 
— "No. 

lOOS.  And  as  regards  science  schools,  we  should  rather  apply  for  infor- 
mation, I  suppose,  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department  P — Yec. 

1009.  (If r.  Yoxalh )  As  to  the  comparison  between  the  methods  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  and  those  in  the  secondary  schools,  Mr. 
Kekewich  has  had  considerable  information  and  experience,  and  has  seen 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  use  there.  I  should  like  to  kuow  from  him 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  methods  of  teaching,  as  apart  from  the  curricu- 
lum, are  at  all  in  favour  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  secondary  schools  P— As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  means  of 
comparison.  I  should  imagine  that  the  methods  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  are  exceedingly  good  methods. 

1010.  And  they  are  h  continuance  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  public 
elementary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

1011.  Might  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Kekewich  thinks  it  desirable  to  modify 
the  Code  by  omitting  from  it  certain  matters  which  might  possibly  he 
thought  to  infringe  upon  Secondary  Education,  or  whether  he  would  prefer 
to  retain  within  the  purview  of  elementary  education  all  that  now  exists 
within  that  purview  P — I  think  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer 
at  this  moment.  When  you  have  a  system  of  Secondary  Education,  I 
think  then  yon  will  have  to  consider  where  you  are  going  to  draw  the 
line  in  each  subject. 

1012.  But  do  you  consider  at  present  that  there  is  anything  which  may 
be  properly  considered  extraneous  to  a  system  of  elementary  education 
for  those  children  who  are  not  carrying  their  education  further  P — I  think 
there  may  be  something  here  and  there,  but  not  much.  I  think  that  here 
and  there  in  the  table  of  specific  subjects  you  may  find  places  where  the 
curriculum  infringes  upon  what  you  might  call  the  proper  domain  of 
Secondary  Education,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  that  is  outside  a 
good  elementary  education  for  scholars  in  elementary  schools. 

1013.  (Mr.  Coekhurn.)  In  your  judgment  everything  that  appears  in  the 
Code  is  necessary  for  a  good  and  complete  elementary  education  ? — ^Without 
going  quite  so  far  as  that  I  should  say  nearly  everything. 

1014.  And  in  your  judgment  would  it  be  possible  either  by  age  or  by 
curriculum  to  limit  the  present  work  in  elementary  schools,  with  a  view  to 
any  possible  scheme  of  Secondary  Education.  I  mean  making  it  less 
advanced  than  it  is  to-day  P — Not  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

1015.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  there  is  substance  in 
the  criticism  that  is  sometimes  heard  that  education  is  injured  by  the 
influence  of  grants  given  on  examination  in  specific  subjects  ;  that  pupils 
are  taught  a  succession  of  miscellaneous  subjects  rather  than  trained  by 
progressive  and  concurrent  study  on  a  carefully-framed  scheme  of  educa- 
tion ? — You  are  aware  that  we  require,  as  a  rule,  a  child  that  has  taken 
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the  first  stage  of  specifio  subjects  to  take  the  next  stage  and  so  forth.  A 
child  cannot  leave  one  specific  subject  and  go  to  another.  I  should 
think  that  that  gives  all  the  securities  that  we  can  require.  It  is  possible 
that  if  a  child  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  the  result  will  be  what  is  called 
smattering  ;  but  I  do  Dot  know  that  in  a  certain  sense  we  teach  anything 
but  smattering. 

1016.  (Mr.  Henhouse.)  At  what  age  are  these  specific  subjects  taken  up 
-«the  first  stage  P — At  about  11. 

1017.  Not  before  that  age  ? — They  might  be  taken  up  at  10. 

1018.  And  are  they  taught,  as  a  rule,  in  all  public  elementary  schools  P 
—In  only  a  small  proportion. 

1019.  Only  in  the  town  schools,  speaking  broadly  P— Speaking  broadly, 
only  in  the  town  schools. 

1020.  And  in  a  town,  I  suppose  cevtain  ^mentaiy  schools  would  take 
specific  salqects,  and  others  would  not  P — ^Yes. 

1021.  I  see  that  in  your  memorandum  you  observe  that  all  elementary 
flohools,  in  so  far  as  they  teach  specific  subjects,  are  trespassing  on  the 
proper  province  of  secondairy  sohools? — ^Yea,  that  would  be  so  in  that 
part.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  At  the  top  of  the  specific  subjects 
they  do  trespass  to  some  degree.  For  instance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
child  who  knows  any  science  as  a  specific  subject  perfectly  could  pass  an 
elementary  stage  of  the  science  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

A  4 

-  1022*  Or  could  take  a  specific  subject,  and  get  a  grant  from  the 
Education  Department  P — Yes,  oeztainly, 

1023.  There  is  overlapping  to  that  extent  P— There  is  overlapping  to  that 
extent. 

1024  You  are  not  prepared  to  draw  any  line  between  the  work  of 
elementary  edueation  and  Secondary  Education,  other  than  the  line 
at  present  drawn,  between  the  work  of  your  Department  and  the. Science 
and  Art  Department ;  do  you  think  that  line  is  fairly  satisfactory  P — ^I 
think  it  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  line  with  overlapping.  The  difficulty  is 
that  you  cannot  draw  a  line  where  there  is  no  overlapping.  You  cannot 
draw  a  line,  and  say,  '*  On  this  side  is  elementary  education  and  on  that 
Secondary  Education/'  because  the  two  must,  more  or  less,  dovetail  one 
into  the  other. 

.  1025.  Gould  you  give  us  the  number  of  these  higher  grade  schools  P— 
No,  I  could  not  give  you  the  number.  We  are  going  to  get  the  information 
for  you. 

1026«  And  you  can  show  us  where  they  exist  ? — Yes,  we  can  f^y^  you  a 
list.    It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  higher  grade  schools. 

1027.  Is  not  the  term  "  higher  grade  school  *'  defined  P— No ;  it  is  not 
defined  anywhere.  Of  coune  there  are  two  kinds  of  higher  grade  schoolfl. 
There  is  what  I  should  call  the  higher  grade  school  proper,  that  is  the 
educationally  higher  gmde  sohool ;  and  the  socially  higher  grade  school. 

1028.  In  your  memorandum  you  mean  the  educationally  higher  grade 
school  P — We  mean  the  ednoationidly  higher  grade  school  when  we  speak 
of  such  schools  as,  for  instance,  those  <^  lyfanohester,  Xiceds,  and  Sheffield. 

Rblatiok  op        1029.  {Cjhairm<%n>,  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  regard  to  the  relation 

BvEirnro      of  evening  continuation  schools  to  Secondaiy  Education  P — \  think  the 

^HooLB^To*^  evening  continuation  school,  if  it  is  a  continuation  school  proper,  is,  and 

Sbcosdast      ought  to  be,  a  secondary  school.    Whatever  system  of  Secondary  Educa- 

Bducatiof.     ^Jqjj  y^^  ij^yg  i^  ^l^g  country,  the   Secondary  Education  in  day  schools 

will  be  only  for  the  few.     The  evening  continuation  school  seems  to  be  the 

Secondary  Education  for  the  people,  for  the  artisans,  and  for  the  masses. 

I  think  that  whatever  sjrstem  you  have  that  kind  of  Secondary  Education 
'  woiild  be  appended  io  it,  and  be  useful  as  a  general  Secondary  Education 

for  the  people. 

1030.^  Would  yqu  s&y  anything  about  that  specially  with  reference  to 
rural  districts  in  which  the  plan  of  establishing  these  schools  has  been 
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yery  little  carried  out  hitherto  P-^Evening  continuation  schools  proper  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  I  should  i£ink,  in  the  rural  districts.  They 
are  common,  of  course,  in  the  towns. 

1031.  But  you  would  look  upon  ifaAm  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  ^elementary 
schools  in  mxiil  districts  ? — Gertaioly  if  they  oould  be  obtained. 

1082,  (Ifr,  'HchhotueJ)  Bpt  surely  there  are  a  large  number  of  'these 
eyening  schools  bein^  carried  on  in  rural  districts  P — I  vas  speaking  rather 
of  the  evening  continuation  schools  which  teach  the  higlMr  subjects  of 
elementary  educatioo.  I  believe  that  the  rural  evening  school  even,  sow 
is  largely  concerned  with  elementary  subjects^ 

1033.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
teaching  technical  subjects  and  elementary  subjects  in  the  s«me  evening 
continuation  schoolB? — ^Yes. 

1034.  May  I  take  it  that  the  vie -at  of  your  department  fs^  that  the 
elementary  subjects  should  be  first  taught  in  what  you  may  caU  pre- 
paratory evening  coniinuaticn  school,  through  the  gratit  from  the  fcdtidatioik 
Pepartment,  and  then  technical  subjects  taught  by  aid  of  the  local 
authorities  P— I  think  so. 

.  1035.  You  9Xe  aware  that  under  the  present  system  of  grants-it  is  very 
difficult  to  oasry  on  some  of  these  schools  P — Yes. 

1036.  Your  Department  does  nol^  approve  of  the  co-operation  between 
the  oomnty  counou  and  your  Department  so  as  to  teach  the  elementary  and 
ieohnical  subjeoiS'  toge^OKp — Vhe  question  is  not  a  praetical  i>ne  at 
present,  because,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  prevents 
A)i^  locsjH,  Authoirities  from  giving  a  grtM^it  to.a^y  scholar. who, is  being 
instructed  in  any  elementary  subject. 

>  1037*  I  wish  to  ask  vou  from  the  educational  point  of  view  what  you 
acHuider /wo«dd  be  the  best  way  of  conducting  a  system  of  evening  con^ 
tinuation  schools  in  country  distrietB?'^!-  think  thAt  in  country  districts 
where  tiie  standard  at  which  children  leave  school  is  ezceecQngly  low, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  Elementary  instruction  in  the  evening  schools. 
Whether  as  a  matter  of  policy  those  evening  schools  should  be  supported 
by  the  aid  of  the  local  authorities  is  another  question,  but  I  quite  a^re^ 
that  it  is  very  cleairable  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  the  establishment 
in  country  districts  of  evening  school  teaching  in  the  higher  standardff  o 
the  elementary  subjects. 

1038.  You  think  that  owing  to  the  low  age  at  which  so  muny  of  the 
children  leave  school,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  evening  con- 
tinuation schools  of  a  lower  character? — Owing  to  the  low  attainment^  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  such  evening  schools. 

.1039.  You  fdso.OOBsider  that  educationaUy  it  Vrduld  be  better  to  teach 
the  elementary  subjects  first,  and  separately  from  the  more  advanced 
secondary  or  technical  subjects  P— -I  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
scholar. dxould  learn  the  elementary  subjects  first,  and  then  there  would 
come  a  period  where  he  would  go  on  with  instruction  in  the  elementanr 
subjects,  and  take  a  certain  amount  of  science  or  something  of  that  land, 
aird  then  he  might' flriAlIy  gd  into  the  higher  subjects. 

,  iOiQ.  3vL%  in.  the^absenoOiOf.  compulsion,  you  admit  that  there,  is  a  oon^ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  many  of  these  lads  into  evening  schools, 
unless  you  combine  eldmentaiy  instruction  with  technical  subjects  P — Yes. 

1041.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  possibility  J^ovimoh  or 
of  providing  secondary  instruction  in  rural  districts,  by  super-adding  jSucl!nw^i» 
what  may  be  caUed  a  secondary  department  to  some  among  the  elementary 
BohoolfiP^That  would  entirely  depend  on  whether  you  eould  gietthe 
money,  and  how  you  would  propose  to  raise  it.  It  would  beiqaite 
possible  to  make  a  syst^n  of  evening  contmuation  schools  throughout  the 
rural  districts. 
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.  1042,  J  was  thinking  of  daf  sohdols,  and  of  providing  Secondary  Edx 
tion  in  ruiftl  areas^  where  no  ondow^'  grammar  school  exiBted,  by  vreMiig 
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a  secondary  department  in  certain  selected  acd  oompaiatiyely  centrally 
lying  elementoiy  schools  P — You  might  do  that  where  the  population  was 
large  enough,  but  in  districts  where  there  is  a  very  sparse  population,  it 
would  harcuy  be  possible  I  should  think  to  maintain  a  secondary  deput- 
ment  which  could  be  attended  as  a  day  school  by  many  scliolais. 

1043.  At  any  rate,  you  have  no  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
Education  Department  of  anything  of  the  kind  ? — No.     We  do  not  even 

fet  higher  grade  schools  in  those  districts.  I  do  know  one  case  in  Kent, — 
forget  the  name  of  it — where  a  small  higher  grade  school  was  erected,  a 
sort  of  secondary  school — ^where  several  parishes  joined,  and  the  children 
from  all  those  parishes  came  to  it. 

1044.  You  are  aware  that  formerly  there  used  to  be  a  considerable 
number  of  endowed  schools  which  were  both  elementary  and  secondary  P 
—There  are  still,  I  think. 

1045.  {Mr.  Hobhouse,)  In  oountiy  districts  generally,  the  smallness  of 
the  school  district  is  a  great  bar  to  any  arran^ment  for  high  grade  schools^ 
is  it  not  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  should  have  thought  it  possible  for  the  authorities 
or  the  managers  of  schools  in  contiguous  areas  to  combine. 

1046.  In  yourexpttience  do  vou  not  find  great  want  of  co-operation 
among  the  managers  in  small  villages  and  coiontry  schools  p — ^Yes. 

1047.  Thffj  will  not  combine  for  the  purpose  of  getting  teachers  in 
subjects,  and  thin^  of  that  kind  P — No ;  for  instance,  we  do  not  find  that 
our  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  are  carried 
out. 

1048.  (Chairmatu)  Would  you  see  any  insuperable  diflicnlty  in  the 
arrangements  between  the  managers  of  some  particular  elementazy  school, 
and  some  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  say  a  ooun^  authority,  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  a  seoondanr  department  to  a  given  elementary 
school  P — ^I  should  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that. 

1049.  {Mr.  HobhoiLse.)  Would  not  that  ndse  the  whole  question  of  aiding 
elementary  schools  out  of  county  funds  P — ^I  understood  the  chairman  to 
say  that  the  idea  would  be  to  add  a  secondiury  dejMrtment  to  an  existing 
elementary  school,  the  secondary  department  being  outside. 

1050.  A  separate  institution  P — Yes,  a  separate  institution. 

1051.  (Mr.  YoxaJl,)  1  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kekewich's  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  legislation  to  secure  that  there  should  be  an  attendance  at 
evening  continuation  schools  made  compulsory  upon  children  who  have  not 
completed  all  the  standards,  or  the  whole  of  the  tests  usually  applied  in 
elementary  day  schools,  this  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools  to 
be  a  condition  of  leave  to  labour  P — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  it  could  be  managed,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  work  it  in  rural 
districts.    You  might  do  it  in  towns. 

TsAiFiire  1052.  (Cliainnan.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  results  so  far  have  been  at 

OoixBGEB.       the  establishment  in  1891  of  day-training  colleges  for  teachers  P — I  think 
they  have  been  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  training  institutions. 

10.S9.  And  for  what  reasons  particularly.  What  do  they  supply  which 
did  not  exist  1>efore  P — ^I  think  they  supply  a  class  of  teachers  who  are  out* 
side  what  must  necessarily  be  a  somewhat  narrow  groove.  I  think  tJiey 
supply  a  class  of  teachers  who  mix  at  the  training  colleges  with  other 
students  who  are  the  students  of  tiie  University  College.  There  is  more 
freedom  in  their  curriculum ;  there  is  more  freedom  in  their  social  inker- 
course,  and  generally  I  think  that  the  student  in  the  day  training  college 
goes  out  into  the  class  of  teachers  as  a  very  valuable  leaven  to  it. 

1054.  He  receives  in  fact,  I  suppose,  more  general  mental  cidture  and 
general  mental  stimulus  ? — I  think  so. 

1055.  And  he  is  less  brought  up  in  one  particular  circle  of  ideas  and 
associations  P  —  Yes  ;  less  in  the  particular  groove.  The  elementary 
teacher,  when  he  goes  out  of  a  residential  training  college,  often  has  his 
mind  very  much  circumscribed  and  by  purely  professional  ideas  which 
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he  has  got  at  his  school,  or  at  his  training  college.  But  men  from  day 
training  colleges,  I  think,  have  more  general  culture.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  for  a  moment  that  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  teachers  ooming  out 
of  the  residential  colleges  who  have  very  considerable  culture,  but  it 
idways  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  widen  the  ideas  of 
the  body  of  teachers. 

1056.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  And  have  they  quite  as  much  training  in  what 
maybe  regarded  ns  technical  teaching? — I  do  not  think  they  have  quite 
as  much,  and  the  training  in  technical  teaching  is,  in  my  opinion,  too 
little  eyen  in  the  residential  training  colleges.  The  professional  side  has 
to  give  way  to  the  literary  side.  All  that  we  require  of  a  student  during 
during  his  two  years'  training  in  a  training  college  is  150  hours  practical 
instruction  in  teaching,  and  1  think  that  too  little. 

1057.  Would  not  the  university  colleges  require  to  be  considerably 
modified  in  order  to  suit  the  special  needs  of  the  teachers  p — ^You  mean  as 
giving  them  a  more  complete  instruction  in  what  is  called  pedagogy. 

1068.  Exactly  P — ^I  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so.  At  present  the  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  a  normal  master  or  a  normal  mistress  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  students  practise  in  school  under  their  superintendence. 

1059.  Would  you  suggest  in  this  case  the  creation  of  a  chair  for  example 
of  the  science  and  method  of  teaching  p — ^In  each  university  college  P 

1060.  Yes,  "^o  as  to  adapt  them  a  little  more  perfectly  to  this  work  P 
— ^I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  It  would  be  a  very  exoellent 
arrangement  to  make. 

1061.  (Mr.  CocMntm.)  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  the  great  want 
felt  by  all  school  managers  just  now  is  want  of  female  trained  assistants  P 
^Yee. 

1062.  In  regard  to  these  day  training  colleges  you  are  aware  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  raised  by  some  of  them  in  that  pupil  teachers  who  have 
passed  a  scholarship  examination  are  not  competent  to  work  with  their 
class  of  students,  and  therefore  they  find  themselves  unable  to  make  any 
provision  for  female  students.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  that  is  to 
be  met  P  Has  your  Department  taken  that  into  consideration  in  any  way 
that  would  enable  some  provision  to  be  made  for  the  increased  training  of 
female  students  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  the  difficulty.  I  believe  it  has 
occurred  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  but  I  confess  I  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  see  the  difficalty.  I  suppose  there  is  some  objection  to  men  and 
women  being  taught  together,  but  what  is  the  difficulty  you  refer  to  ?  Is 
it  the  difficulty  of  lectures,  or  what  ? 

1063.  No.  I  am  a  member  of  a  training  college  committee.  The 
diffioidty,  as  it  is  alleged,  is  that  your  scholar^ip  girls  are  not  competent 
— they  have  not  been  educated  sufficiently  to  become  students  in  uni- 
versity colleges  in  the  arts  course,  or  in  any  course  that  is  distinctly  part  of 
the  curriculum  belonging  to  a  university  college.  It  is  alleged  that  they 
are  not  fit,  and  that  the  college  would  have  no  alternative  but  to  form  a 
new  class  excluBively  for  them  P — I  do  not  know  that  that  difficulty  has 
occurred  at  other  colleges  where  men  and  women  have  been  teaching 
together.  I  do  not  know  that  that  difficulty  has  occurred,  for  instance,  at 
CardifiC  I  have  never  heard  of  the  difficulty  occurring  elsewhere,  but  at 
the  same  time,  very  probably  the  girls  do  enter  the  colleges  not  so  well 
prepared  as  the  men. 

{Ohairma/ii.)  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  very 
interesting  and  valuable  evidence  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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FIFTH    DAT. 


At  WestmiiiBter  Eall,  Tuesday,  8th  ICay  1894. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  Af.P. 

The  Hon.  and  ReT.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henrt  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  D.O.L. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faiebairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Skith^.M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Yoxall. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 


(General  Sir  John  F.  D.  DonneiiLy,  E.C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 

1064.  {Chairman.)  Tou  are  secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  f 
— Yes,  I  am. 

1065.  And  have  been  for  some  time  ?— Yes,  for  some  years.  Before  that 
I  was  Director  for  Science,  and  before  that  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Department. 

1066.  The  connexion  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  with  the 
Education  Department,  I  understand,  is  only  a  personal  one  through  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council.  Otherwise  yon  are  an  independent 
department  P — ^That  is  so.  The  Education  Department  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are,  in  fact,  two  branches  of  one  Educational 
Department. 

1067.  You  have  favoured  us  with  a  full  statement  on  paper  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  especially  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  Secondary  Education  in  general,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
think  I  need  ask  you  to  go  through  in  your  evidence  what  we  shall  find 
set  out  very  clearly  in  black  and  white.  I  shall  therefore  only  ask  you 
some  questions  with  regard  to  what  may  be  caUed  the  practical  wor^g  of 
the  system  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  paper,  and  your  views  regarding  any 
changes  that  might  conceivably  be  made  in  it.  As  I  understand,  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  does  not  draw  a  line  in  the  assistance  which  it  gi  es 
between  elementary  schools  and  secondary  schools,  but  it  gives  assistance 
on  fixed  principles,  whether  the  particular  school  be  elementary  or 
secondary.  Would  that  be  a  correct  description  of  your  proceedings  ? — 
Not  quite,  in  this  way  :  Grants  for  science  instruction  are  not  payable  on 
account  of  a  scholar  in  an  elementary  school  who  has  not  passed  tne  sixth 
standard.  They  are  only  payable  on  account  of  such  scholars  in  an 
elementary  school  as  are  in  the  seventh  standard. 
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X068r  Bui  gTuni^  «re  awarded  to  pupils  in  elen^exitaiy  schools?— Only 
those  who  haye  passed  the  Sixth  Standard. 

1069.  And  also  to  pupils  in  what  may  be  called  secondary  schools  P-» 
Y0a;.beyoud.th^t  liinitation  it  is  open,. and  the  grants  are  paid  on.aocount 
of  any^skideni  wlio^comes  within  the  category. of  wliat  are  broadly  called 
the  'in4astxialclasa»  and  that  is  ^mited  by.  those  whose  incomes  are  under 
4001.  a  yeaz>  or  whose  parents'  incomes  are  under  4002.  a  year. 

'tClO.^Yam'wdfMiiud  ytuamU,  I  siqfpofls,  unOntekarto  .fhrnw  a  "-line,  so 
fkKtarthe  i^eraldciis  of  your  Department  go-between  what  may  be  called 
dcmenftftin^aiftd  what  may  be  called  seeondarf  instmotion  ?~^o.  i  suppose 
in-  a* certain  sei»e  all  the  instraction  that  is  aided  by  the  Department 
is  lUMLopldy  seoondAiy  instruction,  except  drawing  in  elementary  schools.    - 

1071.  And  th6  schools  which  you  aid  in  some  cases  also  receive  grants 
ttbm  the  county  councils  ?— Yes,  I  beliere  very  large  grants  in  some  cases 
as  far  as  we  know  now. 

1072.  But  your  awarding  of  your  gjOJit  is  quite  irrespectiTe  of  what  they 
receive  iVom  the  county  councils  ?— That  is  so. 

1073.  Would  you  say  that  the  operations  of  your  Department  have  been  bffbct  ov 
affected  ^n  a^yand  what  way  by  the  creation  of  this  system  of  County  Govhtt 
Council  grants  P-r-They  have  been  very  materially  affected  in  this  way,  Q^Sres'ojr 
l^at  the  science  and  art  schools  and  classes  have  been  largely  stimulated  opbbitiovs  ov 
and  aided.    They  have  received  apparatus  and  other  grants  of  that  land,  ^^^p^^ 
and  the  Department  has  been  enabled  to  make  a  change  with  regard  to  the  ^xbrt. 
grants  it  made.    The  payment  that  was  formerly  made  for  the  second  class 

in  the  elementary,  stage  was  cut  off,  and  the  grant  for  the  advanced  stage;>^ 
and  honours  very  largely  increased-^in  fact  more  than  doubled -*80  that  it ' 
ha^i  enabled  the  Department^  without  increasing  the  calls  on  the  Exchequer, 
to  essist  fx>  a  greater  extent^  and  to  encourage  to  a  greater  extent,  the  higher 
acientifie  teaching  a&  distinguished  from  the  mere  elementary  scientific 
teaelung.  When  that  was  done  an  appeal,  if  I  may  say  so,  was  made  to  the 
IomI  authorities  that  they  should  supplement  the  work  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  by  aiding  the  science  dasses  in  giving  the  very 
elementary  scientific  instraction.  The  schools  have  not  been  the  losers  at  all 
in  money  gmo.^  from  the  Department ;  on  the  other  hand  they  receive 
fjrom  County  Cou^ciIs  in  many  cases  additional  assistance  in  carrying  on 
Ifheir  work.  * 

'  107^  That  is  to  say,  the  County  Council  grants  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
provided  for  the  more  elementary  part  of  the  work,  and  you  have  concen- 
trated your  energies  to  a  greater  extent  upon  the  higher  part  of  the  work  P 
— 'tes. 

1075,  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation  P — 
^is  time  last  year  the  first  examination  was  held  under  the  new  rules. 

•  1076;  You  have  not- yet  had  time  to  judge  of  any  results,  have  you  P-^ 
l^es,  I  think  so.    There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  numbers  coming . 
up  in  the  advanced, stage  last  year,  and,  from  what  we  know  of  this  year, 
"^e  believe  that  that  increase  has  continued. 

'  '1077*  I  think  this  departure  was  not  considered  to  be  quite  acceptable  in 
the  different  centres,  was  it  P — It  was  in  some— the  better  schools-— but,  of 
course,  there  were  a  number  of  schools  which  earned  their  grants  almoat 
entirely  for  passing  students  in  the  second  class  in  the  elementary  stage, 
and  which  did  not  attempt  to  take  them  higher.  They  were  hard  hit, 
tfod'  naiuraily  complained.  I  may  say  that  at  the  last  examination,  before 
a  change  was  made,  46  per  cent,  of  the  students  were  passed  in  the 
BiBCOnd  class-  in  the  elementary  stage,  that  is  to  say,  that  half  were  in  the 
very  lowest  grade. 

V:  t078;  (Sir  Hmry  Boecoe.)  It  was  thought  by  your  Department,  was  it 
not,  that,  taking  cognisance  of  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  teaching, 
ipid  the  higher  development  which  it  had  attained  for  some  years,  that 
rtep  was  a  desirable  one  ? — ^Yes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  encouraging 
the  better  and  higher  teaching.     The  change  also  was  forced  upon  the 
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Department  to  some  extent  bj  the  enormons  size  that  the  examination  had 
attained. 

1079.  Can  yon  give  us  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  elementary  stage 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  division  before  this  alteration  was  made. 
Can  you  give  us  the  number  for  the  last  year  in  which  the  old  system  was 
in  Togue  ?— At  the  examination  in  1891  about  190,000  papers  were  returned 
in  Tarious  branches  of  science,  and  107,000  in  art,  besides  the  drawings 
which  were  executed  in  the  schools  and  sent  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination.  Then,  in  the  next  year,  there  were  206,014  in  science  and 
123,000  in  arts.  If  the  increase  had  gone  on  at  that  rate  it  would  have 
been  idmost  impossible  to  continue  a  central  examination,  and  as  46  x>er 
cent,  of  the  papers  passed  were  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  elementary  st^pe, 
the  cutting  that  off  gives  an  immense  relief  without  in  any  way  damaging 
the  better  schools,  but,  in  fact,  greatly  aiding  them  to  carry  forward  the 
instruction  into  the  advanced  stage  and  honours  by  the  increased 
payment. 

1080.  (Jfr.  ToxaU.)  May  I  ask  if  Sir  John  Donnelly  thinks  that  the 
cutting  off  of  the  grant  from  the  Department  for  passes  in  the  elemen- 
tary stage  has  been  at  all  fairly  compensated  for  by  grants  from  the 
technical  education  committees  of  the  county  councils  P — It  is  impossible 
from  the  returns  we  have  to  say  exactly  what  has  been  given  all  round 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather  a 
fallacy  in  the  question  by  putting  it  that  something  was  compensated  for. 
The  fact  is  this :  that  if  the  whole  money  allocated  for  payment  on  results 
in  either  of  those  years  had  been  allotted  on  the  old  system  or  on  the  new, 
there  would  have  been  only  a  difference  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  So 
that  the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  schools  was  practically  the  same  under 
the  two  systems.  The  difference  was  that  the  schools  which  took  the 
higher  instruction  got  larger  grants,  whereas  the  schools  which  had  been 
contented  before  with  taking  only  the  very  elementary  work  got  con- 
siderably less.  Therefore  you  will  see  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  out 
whether  those  particular  schools  which  were  doing  only  the  very  elemen- 
tary work  had  been  exactly  compensated  for  the  amount  they  had  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  the  better  schools  were  compensated 
in  the  other  way  by  their  own  work — by  a  very  much  larger  grant. 

1081.  {Sir  John  HitheH.)  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  the  county  councils 
were  aiding  the  elementary  classes  that  led  very  much  to  your  change  of 
system? — ^The  fact  that  they  had  this  money  with  which  they  could 
do  so. 

1082.  And  wero  doing  so  ? — At  the  time  this  change  was  made  they  had 
hardly  begun  to  aid. 

1083.  But  it  was  proposed  ? — Yea.  We  believed  thai  in  all  probability 
they  would  do  so,  and  certainly  with  this  kind  of  inducement  and  strong 
reason  for  doing  it  there  would  be  this  greater  probability  of  aiding 
elementary  instruction. 

1084.  And  are  you  satisfied  that  the  change  has  been  a  beneficial  one  P — 
Certainly,  most  beneficial.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of  difference 
of  opinion  now  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  very  beneficial 

1085.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  of  late  years? — Not  lately 
that  I  know  of. 

1086.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  But  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  had  no 
opportunity,  as  is  quite  obvious  at  pre8ent--excepting  hearsay — of  judging 
whether  or  not  the  change  has  been  satisfactory  generally  ?— Yes,  we  have 
opportunity.  From  the  reports  of  our  inspectors,  and  from  the  work  that 
is  going  on  in  the  country,  we  know  that  it  has  had  a  most  salutazj^ 
effect,  and  that  the  higher  instruction  is  beinff  attended  to  far  more  than  it 
was  formerly.  Instead  of  working  for,  and  satisfying  themselves  with, 
merely  passing  boys  in  the  second  class  in  the  elementarj^  stage,  the 
schools  are  b^ng  fitted  up  for,  and  the  work  is  being  directed  to,  a 
higher  standard  of  instruction  altogether. 
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1087.  {Sir  Henry  Bo$eoe,)  Can  yon  Bay  by  the  relatiye  inorease  in  the 
adyanoed  and  honoim  papen  whether  that  haa  been  the  case  ? — ^Last  year 
was  the  first  year  nnder  Uie  new  system — and  then  only  partially — but  as 
I  said  jnst  now  there  had  been  a  cUstinot  improvoment  already.  Bnt  this 
year  we  have  the  ohangfe  in  full  f oroe.  At  the  present  moment  the  May 
ezaminationB  are  goii^  on,  and  therefore  I  oan  only  speak  very  ronghly 
in  the  matter. 

1068.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Have  yon  now  a  system  of  inspectors 
|;oing  ronnd  inspecting  as  well  as  examiners  examininip^  ?  Yon  speak  of 
inspectors  as  those  who  go  to  the  schools  and  observe  that  the  cnrricnlnm 
is  more  satisfactory.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  inspectors  go  round 
and  pay  visits  from  time  to  time  ? — Ye^,  we  always  have  had  inspectors. 
There  were  four  permanent  inspectors,  and  a  number  of  temporary 
inspectors,  and  the  staff  of  permanent  inspectors  has  now  been  increased 
to  17. 

1089.  As  distinct  from  examiners  ?  —  As  distinct  from  examiners, 
certainly. 

1090.  (Sir  John  HIlberL )  Is  it  not  intended  nnder  the  new  system  to 
have  inspectors  living  in  the  districts  P-  -Certainly  you  will  see  an  account 
of  the  duties  in  paragraph  10  of  my  memorandum  on  page  4.  I  have  there 
given  a  short  statement  with  regard  to  the  inspectors  and  where  they  are 
stationed,  and  at  the  foot  of  page  5  are  the  names  of  the  inspectors — the 
four  senior  inspectors  and  the  13  other  inspectors. 

1091.  With  regard  to  those  elementary  classes,  might  it  not  have  led  to 
a  WRst«  of  money  if  both  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the  countr 
councils  had  aided  the  same  classes  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  At  all  events  it 
is  a  much  better  application  of  the  same  money  to  apply  it  to  the  advanced 
instruction  when  you  can  get  somebody  else  to  take  up  the  more 
^ementary  instruction. 

1092.  (Dr.  WormelL)  Is  there  any  credit  given  in  the  ordinary  examina- 
tion under  the  Education  Department  for  those  elementary  subjects  which 
now  gain  no  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Do  any  of 
them  appear  as  special  subjects  under  the  Education  Department? — 1  am 
afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  question.   Credit  in  what  way  ? 

1093.  Is  there  credit  given  in  the  ordinary  examination  of  the  school  by 
the  Education  DeiMtrtment  for  the  science  subjects  for  which  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  under  the  new  regulations,  now  make  no  grant  P — 
The  Education  Department  give  credit  for  certain  science  subjects  taken 
as  specific  subjects  and  also  as  class  subjects  in  the  elementary  school,  but 
^e  Science  and  Art  Department  does  not  give  any  credit  or  make  any 
payment  on  literary  subjects  in  its  classes  or  schools. 

1094.  The  point  that  I  wanted  to  make  clear  is  this.  Seeing  that  now 
no  grants  are  made  fur  those  elementary  subjects  by  the  Science  and  Art 

Department  P— May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment.    It  is  not  a 

question  of  not  making  a  grant  for  an  elementary  subject.  It  is  simply 
tbis.  Take  the  case  of  chemistry.  The  subject  of  chemistry  is  divided 
in  the  syllabus  into  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  stage  and  an  honour 
stage.  Formerly  when  the  student  pacsed  in  the  second  class  in  the 
elementary  stage  a  payment  of  11.  was  made  on  his  account.  When  he 
passed  in  the  first  class  in  the  elementary  stage  a  payment  of  21.  was  made 
on  his  account.  In  the  advanced  stage  12.  and  22.  in  the  same  way  were 
paid.  But  if  the  student  had  obtained  a  second  class  in  the  elementary 
or  in  the  advanced  stage  before  obtaining  a  first  class,  only  12.  was  paid 
on  his  account  in  obtaining  a  first  dass  in  that  stage.  Now  under  the  new 
iVBtem  no  payment  is  made  unless  he  attains  something  near  what  was 
uie  standard  for  the  first  class  formerly  in  the  elementary  stage,  when 
a  payment  of  22.  is  made  on  1^  acoonnt.  The  way  the  new  rule  operates 
is  that  all  those  students  who  are  brought  forward  with  a  veiy  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  no  longer  paid  upon.  But  as  soon  as  they 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  nearly  as  high  as  that  formerly  required 
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for  a  tali  olnw^  the  whole  payment  of  2/.  iot  the  eleme^itary  alage  is  made, 
while  the  payments  for  the  advaneed  stage  and  hopoors  haB:!heaQ'morQ. 
than  doabled.  w     .     j 

1^5.  Will  that  dieeoarage  students  trdm  >taki]ig^p>^M6«r<8iilq«tt0»ori 
are  they  encotiraged  by  Uie  Education  Departmest  %o  %idfe^  ihem'ttp-Mlv 
gp&AtA  subjects  still  P— Yon  sde  the  two  sets  of  'seh»4^^^^a^  liistteolL "  M^ 
oonrse  they  have  only  got  to  ^  a  little  farther,  and  they  receive  tiid'sam#'^ 
eseourageitieat.     They  are  diaeoQniged.fiK)m.  gfimg.a  Tery^h^i^may,  and 
then  draping  the  subject-   la  that  case,  there  is  ao  eneoai«gcBneii|».vBat'{<r> 
shcmld  say  that  lately  in  order  to  give  some  eaooiMcagemeiat  wte  ihe^stv^SA^^r 
alMl  to  let  him  know,  as  it  wese,  how  far  he  has  got,  a  staodaxd  has.  beeiv^ 
intatoduoed  which  will  come  into  force  at  this  examuiati<H]^'iii:whieh  thi^o 
ewminer  will  mark  all  those  studenU  who  may  be  said  to  hove  d^ner 
faifly  well,  that  is  to  say,  who  haye  obtained  about  40  per  of nt.  of  the ; 
marks.    No  payment  will  be  made  on  their  account.     But  the  success  will 
be  recorded.    They  will  know  that  they  haye  got  as  far  as  that,  and  it 
remains  for  them  to  go  on  for  another  year  and  obtain  the  higher  steudard. 

1006.  (If  r.  Yoxall.)  And  is  it  finaUy  decided  not  to  giye  certifioates  to 
students  P — Only  the  statement  that  they  haye  passed  fairly  well. 

1097.  Would  that  be  a  statement  to  each  indiyidual,  or  is  it  sent  to  the/, 
teaoher  of  the  class  P — ^I  think  it  wUl  be  sent  to  the  teacher  of  the  class  ^r  ^ 
rather  to  the  local  secretary,  who  will  giye  it  to  the  teacher  of  the  dass.    •  .> 

1098.  (Mr.  OocJebum.)  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  to  what  ex4>ent  and  in' ^ 
what  way  the  county  counoilB  haye  taken  the  place  of  the  old  aid  that  the 
D^iMuiment  gaye  to  that  elementary  science? — They  are  giyixig  y^y. ; 
laorgakr,  we  know.  They  are  giying  a  capitation  payment  6i^  the  sSidentS; 
attending  science  classes ;  in  some  cases  the  payments  are  restricted;  to  tiiose^  '■ 
students  who  are  not  sent  in  to  the  Science  and  Art  Pepfulment  egaminnnj 
tions,  and  in  some  they  are  not.  They  merely  giye  a  capitation,  grsAt  oai 
the  number  of  students  who  attend  a  certain  number  of  lessons. 

1099.  That  is  not  yeiy  general  I  belieye,  is  it  P — ^I  think  so.  -x 

1100.  Among  the  county  councils  P— Tes,  I  think  so.     For  instaaee  taJce' 
the  case  of  Cumberland  and  the  greater  part  of  Lancashire.     Thexe  are  a 
number  of  county  councils  doing  it.     I  haye  not  got  thrai  out  from  the  • 
retuxn,  but  one  ean  easily  do  so. 

1101.  (Mr.  Fenwidc.)  Are  those  schools  which  you  say  are  giying  the' 
iBgher  instruotion,  and  under  your  new  aixangement,  reoeiying  a  larger 
proportion  of  aid  than  they  formerly  did,  also  aided  by  ^  county 
cbuncils  P — ^Yes  I  think  so,  many  of  them.    I  do  not  know  whether  you*^ 
know  the  abstract  of  returns  last  year  of  the  grants  of  county  councils  P-  ^t:^ 

1102.  No,  I  haye  not  seen  that  P— From  that  I  think  yon  will  see  how' 
they  haye  been  making  grants. 

1108.  X>o  yet  not  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  aid  giyen  under  the  oltt^ 
arrangement  to  elementary  schools  which  has   taken   place   since   the* 
establishment  of  your   new  arrangement  will  considerably  restnct  the 
possibilities  of  those  schoolB  for  giying  higher  education  p — I  think  not. . 
fciey  haye  only  got  to  carry  it  a  little  further.     They  get  the  same  aid '  i^ 
they  will  only  carry  the  instruction  a  step  further.  ^' 

1104.  Do  you  not  think  the  possibilities  of  their  oanying  it  a  stepi 
further  are  considerably  restricted  by  the  fact  that  a  pait  of  tiusir  aid  hi^ 
been  taken  from  themP«.No.  Take  the  case  of  the  organlted  scienoa^ 
sehool  which  is  the  step  aboye  the  elementazy  school.  Take. the  LeedcD 
Higher  Qrade  SchooL  The  grants  haye  certainly  not  diminiahed  therer> 
UMer  the  new  system,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  haye  they  in: any  of  thai 
higher  grade  schools.  I  juflt  happened  to  get  out  the  paymenb  made  'M 
one  or  two  schools  before  I  came  down  here.  The  Iieeds  Higher  Qxa^ot 
School  is  a  splendid  school  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  yery  weU  staffled.  They^ 
reoeiyed  payments  on  results  at  the  last  May  examination,  3,0492..  for  sdeneaC 
and  4Q%1,  for  art.    That  is  certainly  a  higher  grant  than  they  had  in  thte 
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preTiotus  jear.    I  am  quite  Btire  that  I  am  'witfain  (he  mark  when  I  eay  that 
it  is  only  the  ephemeral  classes  which  ireie  mu  prinoipAlly  for  the  grant 
o^  the  second  ciiiss  in  tiie  elementaxy  stlkge,  and  did  not  take  the  tronMe 
ta'  work  the  stndetito  forward  who  would  be  any  losers  uttder  the  new 
Bclitoe.    Those  iKhools  which  were  carrying  and  are  now  oaivying  the  - 
instruction  forward  are  all  gaifi^rs  by  ft.*  €^ho  Manehester  OettoMi  Bofod  - 
School  recelTBd  2,2872.  last  rear.     The  Newoastl^-on-Tyne'  Bn^ierford  ' 
CbUege,  Batft  tiane,  l\d822, ;  ther  People's  Palaiee, -Mle  End  Boad,  2^2.  ^ 
tii^'Ohogow  and  West  of  Scotland  Teehnsc»}  Oolle^,  wMeh  consists  of 
Afian  Glen's  school:,  the  Bath  Street  branch,  tiie  Andersonian  Buildings, 
a^  the-  Yoimg  Laboratory,  that  is  to  say,  fomr  different  institntions  that 
are  wbrked- together,  received  4,8682.    So  that  in  the  better  schools  there 
hi^  lealljir.beeaa  no  kind  of  falling  off  in  the^pwit. 

"IKKJ.'  (Lady  Ffederith  Cavendivh.)  Yonir  gntnts  go  to  the  payment  of 
teachers,  do  uiey  not  P — ^I  think  they  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  teachers. 

1106.  I  only  want  to  know  if  your  requirements  have  increased  rather 
113^1  stringency  from  year  to  year? — There  are  certain  conditions  under 
wh^.a  teacher  is  considered  qualified  to  earn  payments  on  results  of 
hi|^  jtehool.  The  payments  are  all  made  to  the  committees,  but  in  order 
tlwk  a  aehop).  may  receire  payments  on  results  the  teacher  must  be  qualified 
aqpordiug  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Directory,  unless  the  school  is 
npder  a  local  authority  or  earned  on  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  or 
unless  it  is  carried  on  under  a  scheme  under  the  Endowed  School  Acts.  In 
those  oases  the  Department  imposes  no  qualificatiou,  and  the  managers  may 
select  9uch  teachers  as  they  lOse.  But  in  other  classes  formerly  anybody 
who  had  passed  in  the  advaticed  stage — even  a  second  class  in  th^'advanc^  ' 
stiikge — ^was  accepted  as  a  qualified  teacher  if  the  committee  chose  to  emplcry  '* 
him.  At  the  present  time  he  must  have  taken  either  a  first  class  in  the  ' 
adyanQed  stage  or  he  must  have  passed  in  honours.  I  do  not  at  this 
n^oment  remember  the  date  at  which  the  change  was  made,  but  I  think 
it  lis  about,  six  year^  ago  that  the  rise  in  the  qualincation  was  made. 

11^.  {{yhaMrmoffi.)  Haa  your  payment  by  resutta  system  midergoiie  any      Srsnot  ov 

on  of  late  years  p.^No»  I  think  not.    I thinktt ^vma^in 
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1^74  that  we  institated  the  system  of  organised  scieiMse  schools,  in  which  Basxrzos. 
pHyment  is  not  solely  on  results,  but  a  capitation  payment  is  made  on  those 
stodents  who  attend  260  times,  and  do  fairly  well  at  the  examination. 
The  object  of  that  was  to  induce  the  schools  to  work  on  an  organised 
poro^ressiTe  system  of  science  instruction,  instead  of  taking  up  snbjeists  ' 
higgledy-piggledy  without  any  relation  to  one  another,  and  possibly  only 
fiom  the  gTant-eaxning  point  of  view. 

1108.  Subject  to  that  change,  are  you  disposed  to  suggest  any  changes 
in  the  payment  by  results  system,  or  do  you  think  it  works  fairly  well  P 
You  Imow  the  usual  objeetions  made  to  it  ?*-!  have  heard  many  objec- 
tipiHi,  but  I  huve  never  heard  any  wog^able  snbstitute  o£fored  for  the 
sjRBtem,  I  mean  as  a  system  on  which  a  Gtoyemment  Department  ean  dift-  - 
teflsUte  its  grant  with  absolute  faixnem.    It  has  succeeded  in  doing  what . 
Irdonot  toovthat  any  other  system,  oould  hav^  done,  namely,  caRied- 
s^iaitoeinBfcraotion  all  over  the  country  without  ever  raising  any  sectarian 
difficulty  of  any  kind.    As  time  goes  on  that  system  may  be  modified. 
I  jQiink  that  possibly  it  would  be  of  advantage  at  once  to  make  the  capi- 
tation payments  in  organised  science  schools  larger,  and — if  it  were  not 
considered  outrageous  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  matter — I  think  that  increase  in  those  capitation 
payments  ought  to  be  conjoined  with  a  requirement  that  literary  instruc 
tioii  should  be  given  to  a  larger  eacteut  than  at  present  in  those  orgdtatLted 
seience  schools,  though  no  doubt  some  such  instruction  is  giveli  now.  > 
Then,  further,  I  think  that  as  the  county  councils  and  local  authorities ' 
get    more    organised  when    they   have    settled   down   and  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  we  Imow  exactly  what  they  are  doing,  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  that  the  Government  grant  should  to  a  considerable 
extent    be  administered    through  them   rather  in  lump  sums,  than  by 
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payments  for  indiTidual  soholan.  Thero  Ib  one  point  which  oocnn  to  me 
now ;  if  I  may  diverge  for  a  moment.  When  the  payment  on  resulte  ayetem 
ia  objected  to,  it  is  often  overlooked  that  yon  may  alter  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  examination,  bnt  that  yon  cannot  get  rid  of  the  system  of 
examinations  unless  at  all  events  yon  are  prepared  to  do  something 
very  unpopular,  because  our  examinations  really  are  acting  as  a  kind 
of  university,  if  I  may  say  so  without  exaggeration,  for  the  working 
classes.  They  enable  a  man  to  produce  a  certificate  of  qualification  in 
physics  or  in  chemistry,  or  in  whatever  it  may  be,  and  those  certificates 
are  of  very  great  value,  not  only  for  him  to  show  to  employers,  or  to  obtain 
employment  by,  but  also  to  show  him  how  he  is  flroing  on.  Attending 
those  examinations  enables  him  to  gauge  his  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

1109.  The  money  which  the  county  councils  give  is  not  given,  at  any 
rate,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  payment  by  results  system,  is  it  P — No,  not 
to  the  same  extent  certainly,  but  they  have  been  proposing  in  some  cases 
that  we  know  of,  to  make^their  payments  on  the  results  of  our  examina- 
tions. Wherever  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  secretaries 
of  county  councils  and  other  bodies,  I  have  always  advised  them,  as  far  as 
I  could,  to  make  their  payments  largely  as  capitation  payments.  They  are 
in  a  position  to  look  after  capitation  payments  in  a  way  that  no  (k>vem- 
ment  Department  can  look  after  capitation  payments.  A  local  autho- 
rity can  say:  "We  will  have  a  class  in  svLoh  and  such  subjects;  we 
"  will  make  capitation  payments  for  them,  and  we  will  see  that  the 
"  attendances  are  right,"  and  so  on.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  central 
department  to  cany  that  oui 

1110.  The  result  of  the  change  which  you  were  describing  a  few  minutes 
ago  has  been  that  the  payment  on  results  system  is  now  much  less 
applied  to  the  elementary  work,  although  it  continues  in  full  force  for  the 
higher  work  where  your  Department  comes  in  P — Yes. 

1111.  {Sir  John  Hibibert.)  As  our  inquiry  has  reference  more  to  secondary 
teaching  than  elementary,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  are  able  to 
give  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  grants  which  you  give  which 
goes  to  elementary  teaching,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  which  goes  to  the 
higher  class  scientific  and  art  teaching  P — I  have  not  got  any  abstract  at 
the  present  moment,  and  I  would  suggest  that  we  could  give  you  thai 
information  in  a  few  months  in  a  better  form  than  we  can  give  it  you  now 
from  the  examination  in  1893,  because  the  change  has  only  become 
operative  fully  at  this  examination  which  is  now  going  on.  From  the 
payments  schedules  we  could  abstract  the  payments  that  are  made  on  tiie 
various  classes,  whether  in  the  elementary  stage,  in  the  advanced  stage,  or 
in  the  honours.  I  think  we  could  ^ve  it  for  the  lost  year  as  well,  but  I 
am  not  quite  certain  without  getting  back  all  the  claims  from  the  Audit 
OfSce. 

1112.  Can  you  also  give  it  with  respect  to  the  numbers  attending  the 
classes  P  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  attending  the  elementaiy 
scientific  dasses,  and  those  attending  the  higher  grade  classes? — ^I  am 
afraid  we  could  not  with  the  information  we  have.  In  making  their 
returns,  the  schools  merely  state  the  number  under  instruction,  and  they 
do  not  tell  us  whether  they  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  elementary 
stage,  or  the  advanced  stage. 

1118.  Do  they  state  anything  with  respect  \o  the  status  of  those 
attending  the  classes — ^whether  they  belong  to  the  industrial  classes  prin- 
cipally P—Yes,  in  making  the  claim  for  payments  on  results,  the  Committee 
give  the  trade  of  each  pupil  or  what  the  father's  trade  is. 

1114.  {Sir  Henry  Eoicoe.)  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  money  paid, 
taking  them  altogether,  for  the  advanced  classes  and  the  elementaiy  P— 
Certainly. 

1115.  Can  you  give  us  also  the  number  of  those  who  pass  the  advanced 
classes  and  those  who  pass  the  elementary  ?— -Yes,  that  is  of  course  given 
in  the  annual  report. 
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1116.  (Dean  of  Manehetter,)  Are  yon  speaking  of  organised  science  day 
schools  and  evening  continuation  schools,  or  are  all  your  answers  referring 
only  to  one  or  the  other  P — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  evening  continua- 
tion schools.    Those  are  under  the  Education  Department. 

1117.  But  you  have  classes  in  connexion  with  them? — ''Evening 
continuation  schools  "  has  a  very  special  technical  meaning  at  the  present 
moment. 

1118.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Can  you  give  us  roughly  the  proportionate 
numbers  and  amount  in  the  two  classes,  advanced  and  elementary  p — These 
figures  that  I  have  here  refer  to  1891  and  1892. 

1119.  What  amount  of  money  was  paid  P — ^I  cannot  tell  you  the  money. 
I  can  give  you  the  numbers.    I  can  get  out  the  amount  for  you. 

1120.  If  you  could  get  that  out  I  think  it  would  be  important  that  we 
should  have  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  advanced  and  the  amount 
of  money  paid  for  the  elementary  in  that  year.  Now,  perhaps,  you  would 
give  us  the  numbers  of  students  P — The  total  numbers  in  1891  and  1892 
were  104,000  and  119,000  respectively.  I  am  leaving  out  the  odd  hundreds. 
The  failures  were  34,000  and  36,000.  The  numbers  in  the  second  class  in 
the  elementary  stage  were  49,000  and  57,000 ;  in  the  first  class  19,000  and 
24,000.  Then  in  the  advanced  stage  the  totals  were  26,000  and  29,000 ; 
the  failures  were  8,000  and  9,000.  The  totals  in  the  second  d.ass  were 
14,000  and  15,000,  and  in  the  first  class  3,900  and  5,497.  So  that  you 
see  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  who  got  up  to  the  first  class  or  even 
the  second  class  in  the  advanced  stage  was  in  those  years  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  numbers  coming  up. 

1121.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  of  the  grant  P— Yes,  I  could  give  you 
the  grant  for  the  last  year. 

1122.  Now  one  other  question  with  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  the 
Chairman,  namely,  the  payment  on  individual  results.  Tou  told  us  that 
quite  recentiy  17  new  inspectors  of  science  and  art  schools  have  been 
appointed  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1123.  I  suppose  I  should  be  right  in  saying  that  the  appointment  of  those 
men  for  the  purpose  of  examining  schools  and  of  reporting  to  your  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject  is  a  step  towards  lessening  the  amount  of  payment  on 
individual  resultis.  That  is  to  say,  I  presume  that  those  inspectors  will 
report  to  your  Department  on  the  general  working  and  value  of  each  par- 
ticidar  school,  and  that  from  that  inspection  and  from  those  reports  it  may 
be  possible  to  award  to  a  school  a  grant  independent  altogether  of  the 
actual  examination  of  the  individual  scholars  and  payment  on  those 
individual  results.  What  has  been,  shortly,  the  object  of  the  appointment 
of  those  new  inspectors  resident  in  their  districts  P — ^In  order  to  more 
largely  and  more  efficiently  inspect  schools. 

1124.  But  is  that  inspection  in  any  way  calculated  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  examination  on  individual  results  p — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  examination. 

1125.  {Dean  of  Manoheater,)  But  is  it  not  intended  rather  to  be,  I  will 
say  for  want  of  a  better  word,  superseded  eventually  P — ^It  may  be. 

1126.  That  is  what  I  should  take  it  is  Sir  Henry  Boscoe*s  idea  P— It  may 
be,  but  there  has  been  no  arrangement  of  that  kind  at  present. 

1127.  But  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  desirable  that  a  very  much  larger 
advantage  should  result  from  the  inspection  as  against  the  payment  by 
results  on  examination  P — Are  you  asking  me  whether  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  pay  more  largely  on  inspection. 

1128.  I  am.  That  is  the  distinct  question  P — ^I  do  not  know  that 
anybody  has  suggested  a  means  by  which  you  could  allocate  the  grant 
by  inspection.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  how  I  think  in  orgamsed 
science  schools  we  may  increase  the  capitation  gtant,  and  that  of  course 
that  would  depend  to  some  extent  upon  inqpeotion,  or  very  largely  upon 
inspection ;  and  also  I  think  we  may  look  forward,  as  I  said,  to  paying 
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tbrongli.  the  IooqI  antlioirities.  But  I  do  not  see  any  way  in  wliibh' yon 
could  allot  the  grant  under  the  conditions  under  wlrich  our  grants  hove 
to  be  made  in  a  fair  way  by  inspection  alone.  We  faare  soboola  that  get 
perhaps  12.  or  2L,  atid  at  the  otii^r  end  of  the  seale,  as  I  read  oat  jvst 
now,  we  have  schools  that  get  over  3,000^  a  year.  Nobody  has  suggested 
how,  with  different  insptectois  in  different  parts  of  the  country  reporting 
according  to  their  own  different  yiews  and  ideas  as  to  what  is  gooo,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  a  Cbvemment  Department  is  to  allot  grants  which  must 
necessarily  vary  in  this  enormous  proportion.  The  analogy  that  is  some- 
times given  of  an  elementary  school  does  not  hold  good  at  all  !Di 
the  elementary  school  you  have  boys  of  a  definite  age  going  through 
a  definite  course  of  instruction,  toad  an  inspector  can  sav  whether 
the  school  is  a  good  one  or  a  fair  one  or  an  excellent  one,  and  the  grant  Is 
per  head  on  a  course  which  goes  through  that  school*  But  the  science 
schools  an4  dosses  are  of  every  conceivable  kind.  You  have  at  the  one 
eiJid  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Tedimical  College  giving  all  kinds 
of  instruction,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  you  find  in.  a  small  village 
a  class  in  chemistry  or  agriculture  alone.  The  system  of  paying  on 
results  has  enabled  the  Department  to  allocate  the  grant  with  absolute 
fairness  according  to  the  amount  of  work  those  different  institutions  did, 
without  interfering  with  their  management  or  internal  arrangements, 
without  raising  any  religious  question  or  difficulties,  and  without  makin^^ 
any  invidious  choice  as  to  what  school  or  institution  was  to  be  aided  and 
what  was  not  to  be  aided. 

1129.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  CBXtying  fonraxd  the  same  topic;  am  Ixightin  unto- 
standing  that  you  think  the  eBtabliafament  of  orgaiuBed  sccLeBae  wAmki 
would  tend  to  modify  the  system  of  payment  by  individual  results? — 
Modify  it  in  this  sense,  that  I  think  you  may  very  well  in  an  organised 
science  school,  where  tiiey  are  all  goin^  through  a  definite  course  of 
instruction,  increase  your  payment  by  capitation  and  reduce  your  payment 
by  results. 

1130.  The  system  of  awarding  such  capitation  grants  having  regard  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  general  organisation  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1131.  Then  I  suppose  it  would  be  part  of  the  duty  of  one  of  the  resident 
inspectors  you  have  been  speaking  of  to  visit  these  organised  science 
vchools  and  report  to  the  Department  as  to  how  much  grant  should  be 
given  in  respect  to  methods  of  teaching  and  general  organisation  ?~0f 
course  it  is  Lis  duty  now  to  g[o  and  visit  them  and  report  upon  them. 
Speaking  roughly,  I  think  we  mi^ht  say  that  if  an  organised  science  school 
is  reported  as  doing  its  work  fairly  with  a  proper  allowanoe  of  teachers, 
apparatus,  &o.  instead  of  receiving  11.  per  head  for  capitation  grant  as 
as  at  present,  it  should  receive  22^  or  32.  But  I  would  still  retain  some 
payment  on  results  shown  by  examination.  You  are  bound  to  continue 
the  examination.  I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  the  examination  is  a 
great  benefit  to  all  the  school,  and  is  desired  by  the  scholars.  As  you  hqve 
that  examination,  why  not  use  it  for  making  some  further  payment 
according  to  the  excellence  of  the  school.  That  examinalaon,  carried  out 
b^  the  best  people  that  the  Department  can  find  in  various  branciias  of 
science,  is  a  more  satisfactory  test  than  anything  wideb  eouM  be  effected 
by  various  inspectors  over  different  parta  of  the  country  who  cannot 
possibly  work  to  on^  standard,  and  cannot  possibly  be  ei^erts  in  all 
branches  of  scieuce. 

1132.  Arising  out  of  that  let  me  ask  you  this — How  far  do  you  find 
that  the  system  of  the  organised  science  school  is  being  combined  with  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  secondary  school,  the  larger  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  which  is  of  a  literary  character.  I  notice  for  instance  on  page  21  on 
paper  B  with  which  you  have  fovoured  us  that  there  ard  comparativtsty  few 
%ohoohi  other  than  higher  grade  board  schools  thaft  have  taken  advantage 
of  your  anangtemesit  to  be  made  arganiaed  sdeaoe  adidbls  F — ^That  ib  sa 
Chi  page  28  is  given  a  list  of  seoondaty  schools.  Perfaapait  would  have 
'iMen  better  to  eaU  them*  eltdowed  sdraolik  Se  <ar  as  tfaA  organiis^  ooienop 
sefaooi  curriculum  is  ooncetned.  the  schools  taking  it  up  aie  not  aa  a  nijb 
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the  oidinaiy  seoondacy  or  endowed  B<dio<^:  The  endowed  achoobi  on 
page  28«  having  their  gzammar  school  cnrriotdiim,  oannot  reiy  well  dev^e 
the  time  that  we  roqnire  for  the  floienee  instfnctioii  inanorganiBed  scteneiB 
ediool.  Hierefore  they  take  insftraetion  in  4me  or  two  snbjeots  alone,  and 
do  not  take  the  full  oonrse  of  the  organised  seienoe  sohool.  "  ^  > 

1133.  That  brings  me  to  my  point.  I  gather  from  you  that  nnder  the 
organised  system  of  science  schools,  the  school  has  in  a  way  more  freedom, 
bnt  there  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  ordinary  secondary 
school  adopting  the  system  of  organised  science  schools,  and  therefoi^ 
they  remain  within  the  purview  of  the  old  system,  which  is  comparatively 
confined  to  payment  by  individual  results.  In'  view  of  a  possible  re- 
organisation, I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  know  what  are  the 
difficulties  which  prevent  the  secondary  schools  of  the  older  type  fioih 
becoming  organised  schools  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  they  do  not  want  to 
teach  science  to  the  same  extent.  They  do  not  wish  to  devote  15  hours  a 
week  to  science  instruction.  Then  further,  many  of  these  schools  ha^ 
not  got  laboratories  such  aS  we  i^uld  require  for  an  organised  sdencj^ 
schooL  They  are  grammar  schools  or  endowed  schools  which  are  taking 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  one  or  other  branches  of  science,  tiay 
physiography,  physiology,  agriculture,  or  mathematics,  but  they  do  not 
wish  to  devote  tiiemselves  to  what  is  very  nearly  a  system  of  purely 
science  instruction. 

1134.  Have  you  thought  of  it  as  possible  that  schodUi  which  devote  less 
than  the  15  hours  a  week  which  «re  required,  according  to  your  system, 
to  be  given  to  science,  should  yet  receivo  aid  in  respect  of  their  sei^nde 
teaching  on  somewhat  freer  Unea  than  that  given  on  the  system  of  pay- 
ment by  individual  results  P — ^I  think,  it  I  may  say  so,  it  is  rather  begging 
the  question  to  say  '*  on  somewhat  freer  lines."  You  see  they  are  really 
on  freer  lines  when  they  are  not  an  organised  science  school. .  They  ^iay 
teach  what  they  like,  and  as  long  as  they  like.  Therefore,  they  are  really 
working  on  freer  lines  than  in  an  organised  science  school.  But,  perhaps, 
you  mean  that  they  should  receive  more  as  a  capitation  payment,  and  lees 
by  payment  on  results. 

1135.  Yes  P — Of  course  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  do  it.  But  there 
are  two  things  to  be  considered  first  of  all.  Up  to  now  it  has-tiot 
'been  really  the  function  of  the  Department  to  aid  the  seoondasy  •  in- 
laAmction  which  is  given  by  the  grammar  sofaools  of  the  oountry."  They 
have  incidentally  taken  advantage  of  the-griait,  and  receive  the  gisnt*  on 
account  of  those  pupils  who  come  within  tiie  4002.  a  year  Hmit ;  and  also 
some  of  them  have  taken  it,  without  getting  any  payment  on  results- as  you 
will  see,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  aavanta^e  of  the  examinations 
of  the  Department.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  qiute  possible,  if  it  was 
considered  right,  to  make  a  system  of  capitation  payments  for  grammar 
schools. 

1136.  iSir  John  EiHb^)  Gould  an  organised  scien/ce  branch  be  e^ta- 
blishe^  i^  connexion  with  the  secondary  schools  under  ^oiir  present^  con- 
ditions ? — Yes.  They  have  only  to  comply  with  the  conditions  with  regud 
to  taking  up  and  going  through  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  la^d 
down  in  the  Science  and  Art  Du'ectoiy,  giving  the  15  hours  a  wedc 
instruction  to  science,  and  having  a  properly  eqmjjped  laboratory,  stod 
they  oCDold  get  tiie  paysient*  thal>we gxfo  for  an  ccganised  scittme  sdMMiL 

1137.  In  the  second  list,  on  page  23,  are  there  not  secondary-  schods 
which  have  an  organised  science  branch  P — ^Yes.  But  they  would  appear 
also  in  the  previous  list,  if  they  had. 

1138.  {Dean  of  MantheHer,)  Mr.  Sadler  made  a  statement  which  I 
think  requires  some  little  modiik»tion.  It  is  perfectly  trufe  that  the 
majority  of  these  organised  science  schoois  are  eltemcntaiyschOdls-or^  higher 
grade  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  on  looking  down  it  there  a*e 
several  grammar  schools  P— Certainly.  I  tried  to  make  that  blear.  At  the 
foot  of  page  21,  you  will  see  St.  Olave'a  Grammar  S^hpol^  fno^  ther^  is  the 
IdJmviUe Qrammar &cAiool.  ..  - 
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1139.  (Dr.  Wormell)  1b  it  not  true  that  at  piesent  a  branch  of  a  school 
may  form  an  organiaed  soienoe  school,  one  class,  for  iii8tance,  taking  np 
science  more  largely  than  the  whole  sdiool.  That  branch  may  be  called 
the  organised  science  school,  and  yet  a  very  large  portion  of  the  school 
outside  that  may  send  np  pupils  for  special  examination,  and  receive  grants 
on  the  results.  Is  not  that  so  P — Yes.  For  instance,  if  there  were  600 
boys  in  a  grammar  school,  and  they  had  one  branch  of  it  which  they  called 
the  organised  science  school,  and  100  boys  went  into  that,  and  went 
through  this  definite  course  which  is  shown  on  page  83  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Directory,  and  they  had  proper  laboratories,  and  so  on  for  them,  that 
branch  might  be  treated  as  an  organised  science  school,  and  on  those  boys 
a  capitation  payment  would  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  rest 
of  ihe  school  thejr  mi^ht  send  up  the  boys  for  examination  in  one 
or  two  subjects,  and  receive  the  simple  payment  on  result  on  their  accoimt. 

1140.  {Sir  Henry  Bo$coe,)  In  order  to  be  quite  clear  on  that  point  may 
I  ask  this.  You  have  suggested  100  boys,  would  they  be  ex-seventh,  or 
might  they  be  within  the  standard? — ^No;  they  may  not  be  in  any 
standard. 

1141.  But  the  question  addressed  was  with  regard  to  a  grammar  school. 

1142.  (Dr.  WormeU,)  An  endowed  school.  For  instance,  on  page  21 
appears  an  organised  science  school,  with  70  boys  in  it.  I  was  thinking 
of  the  Central  Foundation  School,  which  I  know  something  of.  The  same 
school  appears  at  pa^  26,  as  presenting  493  in  science,  and  553  in  art. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean;  the  organised  science  school 
is  entirely  within  a  much  larger  institntion,  and  the  students  from  ttie 
school,  but  outside  the  organised  science  school,  can  present  themselves 
for  individual  examination,  and  receive  grant.  Is  tiiat  so? — Yes,  that 
Is  so. 

1143.  (Mr,  Hobhouae.)  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
secondaiy  schools,  as  such,  any  more  thaa  ^ou  have  to  do  with  higher 
grade  board  schools  as  such.  The  institutions  that  your  Department 
deals  witii,  are  organised  science  schools  and  science  and  art  classes  ? — 
Yes. 

1144.  Is  it  a  sort  of  cross  classification  ?— Yes* 

1145.  And  you  have  nothing  to  do  except  as  regards  the  elementaxy 
drawing  grant  with  the  ohiloren  in  the  standards? — ^We  may  have  to 
do  with  cMLdren  in  elementary  schools,  if  they  are  in  the  seventh  standard. 
They  might  be  put  into  a  science  dass  if  they  axe  in  the  seventh  standard. 

1146.  But  below  that  standard  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  except 
with  re^pird  to  elementary  drawing,  which  is  a  separate  part  of  your  work  ? 
— ^That  is  so,  and  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  that  there  should  be 
no  science  teaching  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  children  in 
the  standards  in  an  elementary  school. 

1147.  And  you  would  like  to  draw  the  line  above  the  seventh  standard  ? 
— ^Yes.     There  should  be  no  overlapping  of  the  two  Departments'  work. 

1148.  Then  the  higher  grade  board  schools  are  assisted  in  so  far  as  they 
form  classes  which  you  recognise  as  organised  science  schools,  or  classes 
which  you  recognise  as  science  and  art  dasses  ? — That  is  so. 

1149.  And  other  institutions,  such  as  mechanics'  institutions  for  instance, 
may  obtain  aid  in  the  same  way  P — On  exactly  the  same  footing.  They  are 
all  exactly  on  the  same  footing. 

1150.  You  take  no  account  of  the  age  ? — "So, 

1151.  It  may  be  a  class  of  adults,  or  a  dass  of  lads  or  girls  P — ^Yes.  Of 
course,  if  you  introduced  capitation  payment,  or  if  you  paid  largely  by 
capitation  payment,  you  would  have  to  take  account  of  age.  When  you 
are  paying  on  results  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  lunit  of  age.  If 
they  are  too  young  to  learn,  they  will  not  be  admitted. 

1152.  In  the  organised  science  schools  there  is  a  capitation  payment? — 
Yes,  but  it  is  not  paid  on  account  of  a  student  who  does  not  pass  in  a 
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fmbjeot  of  Bdenoe.  It  is  one  condition  that  the  scholar  shall  have  done 
iairly  well  in  a  science  subject  at  the  examination.  The  capitation  payment 
is  something  over  and  above  the  payment  on  result. 

1153.  Bnt  it  is  given  irrespective  of  age  ? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

1154.  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
organised  science  schools,  has  there  not  P — ^Yes. 

1155.  Is  that  entirely  due  to  the  higher  grade  board  schools  P — Not 
■entirely,  but  it  is  very  largely  due  to  them  I  should  say. 

1156.  (Dean  of  Mamchester.)  Is  it  not  mainly  ? — ^I  dare  say  it  is. 

1157.  {Sir  John  Eibhert.)  Is  it  not  largely  from  county  council  money 
for  science  classes  P — ^I  do  not  think  the  county  council  money  has  had  an 
appreciable  effect  at  present,  at  all  events,  on  organised  science  schools. 

1158.  I  am  speaking  of  science  classes  P — On  other  science  classes  it  has 
had  an  immense  effect. 

1159.  (3fr.  HobJumae.)  But  at  present  the  organised  science  schools  are 
as  a  general  rule  confined  to  large  towns,  are  they  notp — ^I  think  so, 
oertainly.    There  are  some  few  in  this  list  that  are  not  in  large  towns. 

1160.  At  present  it  has  not  been  able  to  be  carried  out  in  country  dis- 
tricts P — No,  besides,  the  value  and  advantages  of  these  organised  science 
schools  is  only  gradually  being  appreciated.  It  was  not  realised  a  few 
years  Ago. 

1161.  But  you  yourself  recognise  that  in  the  ordinary  secondary  school, 
they  cannot  give  up  to  science  teaching  the  number  of  hours  a  week  that 
you  require  to  enable  them  to  qualify  as  an  organised  science  school  ? — 
Quite  so  The  organised  science  school  is  for  a  student  who  is  going  to 
work  principally,  if  not  entirely,  in  a  scientific  direction,  whereas,  the 
ordinary  grammar  school  aims  at  secondary  instruction  of  an  all-round 
character. 

1162.  You  foster  Secondary  Education  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  term, 
as  distinguished  from  a  general  sense  of  the  term  P — ^Yes. 

1163.  {Mr,  Sadler,)  Do  you  think  that  the  comparative  absence  of 
grammar  schools  from  the  list  of  organised  science  schools  is  due  in  any 
large  measure  to  the  objections  felt  by  teacheis  to  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum  required  by  the  Department  P — Not  so  much  to  its  nature  as 
to  its  inappropriateness,  on  the  score  of  length  and  extent,  for  the  ordinary 
grammar  school. 

1164.  (Mr.  Hohliouse.)  With  regard  to  secondary  schools,  are  all  the 
schools  in  your  list  on  page  23,  Public  Endowed  Schools  P — I  think  they 
are.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  calling  them  secondarv  schools.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  myself  how  a  secondary  school  should  be  defined.  The  list 
ought  to  be  hea<led  "Endowed  Schools.'*  These  are  all  schools  with 
schemes  under  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners. 

1165.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  I  see  a  great  many  of  them  are  called 
''Institutes."  Are  those  endowed p— I  am  not  quite  certain,  but  I  think 
those  are  all  endowed. 

1166.  (Mr,  Eohliouee.)  The  institutes  are  mostly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
I  think.  Of  course,  you  aid  other  secondary  schools — proprietary  schools 
and  private  venture  schools — do  you  not  P — No,  not  private  venture  schools. 

1167.  May  not  they  form  science  classes  among  their  boys  p — If  they  are 
for  private  profit,  no.  "We  draw  the  same  line  now  as  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  and  if  it  is  for  private  profit,  no.  A  school  which  was 
nnder  a  Company  might,  until  recently,  get  grants  from  us. 

1168.  Whether  it  paid  a  dividend  or  not  P—Yes,  from  the  Depai-tment. 
It  could  not  from  the  Local  Authority  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act. 

1169.  But  you  are  bound  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  in  your 
general  science  and  art  work  P — No,  the  Department  is  not  bound  qua  its 
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grants  but  the  line  has  Y:>een  drawn  mtioh  more  sharply -intb  regafd  to 
private  profit  E^rxce  the  paesing  of  the  Technical  Instmotion  Aet.  It  was  a 
Tery  awkward  thing  for  the  Department  to  be  paying  a  grant  to  a  school 
which  the  local  authority  could  not  aid  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
Act.  Our  rule  has  been  made  more  stringent  with  regard  to  private  profit. 
Yon  will  find  it  on  page  3  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  It  says  that 
a  school  **  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  or  farmed  out  by  the 
managers  to  the  teacher ;  and  it  must  have  local  support  either  in  the 
form  of  fees  and  subscriptions  or  of  rates.'* 

1170.  That  is  a  departmental  rule  made  in  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
spirit  of  the  legishition  P^— Yes,  to  run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act. 

1171.  {Dean  of  Mancheater,)  A  propos  of  that  have  you  any  xn^tms  of 
knowing  how  far  the  teachem  become  beuefi^taries  from  the  pa^nMnli  by 
results.  In  other  words,  how  far  these  teachers,  in  spite  of  your  regula- 
tion, farm  the  school  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  pile  on  subjeds  in 
order  that  they  may  make  money  P — The  managers  have  to  make  a  return 
of  the  money  that  is  received  by  the  school,  and  show  how  it  is  spent,  and 
how  much  the  teachers  are  paid.  Our  inspectors  look  into  that,  and 
whenever  we  find  there  is  farming  we  stop  it. 

1172.  {Mr,  H6bkou8t»)  Now  another  question  with  regard  to  the  endowed 
schools.  I  see  on  page  3  of  your  memorandum  you  draw  a  line  between 
chose  whose  endowments  exceed  3001.  a  year,  and  those  whose  endowments 
are  below  that  P — ^Tes. 

1173.  You  exercise  some  check  on  the  grants  that  axe  earned  in  the 
richer  class  of  schools  p — Yes.  Practically  the  only  resixiction  that  haa 
been  made  hitherto  has  been  with  regard  to  mathematics,  and  when  the 
lohool  has  300L  a  year  or  more,  we  say  that  they  may  not  earn  paymeuta 
on  results  in  elementary  mathematics,  stage  1  in  some  schools,  and  stage  2 
in  others,  and  so  on.  When  a  school  is  fairly  endowed  it  is  not  too  much 
to  expect  that  mathematics  shpuld  be  provided  for  by  the  endowment  of 
the  school. 

1174.  That  is  not  a  published  rule,  but  I  take  it  that  that  is  the  practice 
of  the  Department  P — ^It  is  a  published  rule  that  each  case  has  to  he 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  that  is  the  operation  of  the  rule  at  the  present 
time. 

1176.  But  otherwise  you  give  your  grant  on  the  same  principle,  to  all 
these  institutions  so  long  as  they  arc  not  conducted  for  private  profit  P — 
Yes ;  but  only  on  account  of  the  instruction  of  the  students  who  come 
within  the  proper  category. 

1176.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  income  P^-Tes.  The  committee  have  to 
certify  with  regard  to  the  parson  on  whose  account  the  payment  on  result 
is  claimed,  if  it  is  a  school  for  boys,  that  the  father  is  not  in  receipt  of  more 
than  4002.  year. 

1177.  Is  that  an  absolute  rule  applying  to  all  your  grants  ? — ^Tes,  it  is 
absolute,  with  this  reservation  in  certain  classes,  and  in  organised  science 
schools,  where  the  vast  majority  are  known  and  reported  to  belong  to  the 
industrial  class  wo  do  not  require  a  personal  certificate  in  each  individual 
case. 

1178.  (Dr.  Womicll.)  Is  it  thg  plan  to  take  the  proportion  for  a  school. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  make  inquiries,  and  find  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
parents  of  the  scholars  are  receiving  salaries  above  the  mark.  Do  you  then 
take  10  per  cent,  off  the  grant  P — No,  the  payment  is  made  in  all. 

1179.  {Mr.  Hobh-ouae, )  There  have  been  a  large  mimber  of  science  and 
art  classes  started  owing  to  the  actions  of  the  county  councils  lately.  Aa 
a  rule  you  assist  all  those  classes,  You  do  not  assist  the  evening  continua- 
tion schools  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  P — We  do  not  make  the 
payments  that  are  provided  for  by  the  code  for  the  evening  continuation, 
schools  on  accouui  of  a  stadent  in  an  evening  continuation  school.     If  he 
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ifte  iaagiit  aoieaoe  in  a  aeienoe  dass  and  oame  np  to  oxtx  examinations, 
payments  on  the  remiltaof  his  instruction  would  be  made. 

1180.  But  generally  speaking,  evening  continuation  schools  are  not  up 
to  your  standard  F— No.  We  should  not  exclude  them  because  they  were 
evening  continuation  schools,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  -what  are  now 
understood,  under  the  new  definition,  to  be  evening  continuation  schools, 
I  should  say  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  except  in  taking  up  drawing  in  the  evening* 

1181.  (8vr  Senry  Boscoe.)  Those  are  elementary  schools,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

1182.  Shall  I  be  right  in  saying  that  with  the  exception  of  drawing,  and 
with  the  exception  of  those  boys  above  the  Seventh  Standard  who,  I 
understood,  may  come  within  your  grant,  your  Department  is  merely  con- 
oemed  with  Secondary  Education? — Broadly,  yes.  I  have  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question,  because  Secondary  Education  has  such  Very 
different  significances. 

1188.  It  is  not  elementary  education  P — If  primary,  secondary,  and  hig^r 
education  were  three  suoceesive  rungs  of  the  eduMcational  ladder  leading 
one  to  the  other,  the  question  would  be  easy  to  answer.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  not  so.  Primary  .education  as  it  is  generally  understood,  is 
meant  for  boys  who  will  not  be  leaving  school  at  12  or  13  years  of  age. 
What  is  called  Secondary  Education  generally  is  the  education  of  boys  who 
are  going  into  the  business  of  life  at  16  or  17  years  of  age.  Lastly,  in 
higher  education,  you  have  that  of  the  university  student.  Well,  the 
education  which  is  adapted  to  the  boy  who  is  going  into  work  at  13  years 
of  age  is  and  ought  to  be  a  different  kind  of  thing  from  the  education  of 
the  boy  who  is  going  to  the  secondary  school — I  mean  from  the  beginning; 
it  is  not  a  stepping  from  one  to  the  o&er.  A  boy  who  is  going  to  remain  at 
school  until  he  is  16  or  17  should  before  he  is  12  or  18  have  taken  up  lines 
of  work  wliich  if  ho  is  going  to  stop  at  12  or  13  years  of  age,  it  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  commence  upon.  And  so,  again,  there  are  lines  of  study 
which  a  lad  may  with  advantage  take  up  early  in  life  if  he  is  going  to  a 
university,  or  place  of  higher  instruction,  but  which  it  would  be  useless 
for  him  to  embark  on  if  his  scholastic  life  was  to  end  at  16  or  17.  The  work 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  it  originally  was,  was  directed  pi-inci- 
pally,  if  not  wholly,  to  supplementing  the  education  of  the  boy  who,  having 
left  the  elementary  school  at  11, 12,  or  13  years  of  age,  and  gone  to  work, 
desired  to  get  in  the  evening  that  kind  of  specific  secondary  instruction 
afforded  by  a  science  or  art  class.  As  time  has  gone  on,  and  as  science 
instruction  has  been  more  thought  about  and  talked  about,  grammar  schools 
and  schools  of  that  kind,  which  formerljr  had  not  had  any  science  instruc- 
tion in  their  curriculum,  took  up  science  instruction,  found  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  provided  a  handy  form  of  examination  for  their 
schools,  and  also  for  a  certain  class  of  their  students  payment  on  results  for 
it.  The  consequence  is  that  the  net  of  the  Department  has  gradually  been, 
thrown  over  a  wider  sphere.  But  this  is  an  outcome  of  late  years.  .  I  jam 
sorry  to  have  gone  into  that  dissertation,  but  I  wanted  to  mskc  clear  what 
appears  to  me  an  important  point  with  regard  to  Secondair  Education, 
and  that  is  that  a  properly-formulated  Secondarv  Education  should  have  a 
primary  education  of  its  own,  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  primary^ 
school.  The  education  of  the  boy  destined  for  the  secondary  or  higher 
school,  should  be  different,  almost  from  the  first,  from  that  of  the  boy^ 
whose  scholastic  life  is  to  stop  at  12  or  13  years  of  age. 

1184.  (Dr.  WarmdL)  In  the  event  of  a  complete  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  above  the  primary  in  the  future,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  should  be  the  relation  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  the 
new  system  ? — Well,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  write  an  essay  about 
that 

'  1186.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Before  you  *apply  yourself  to  tliat  essajr 
which  I  am  afraid  would  take  you  rather  longer  than  we  can  keep  you  thiB 
morning,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  there 
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are  aa  many  as  10  centreB  in  Manohester  in  which  in  evening  schools 
there  is  science  and  art  teaching? — Do  yon  mean  evening  oontinnation 
schools  ? 

1186.  You  take  no  cognizance  of  whether  a  school  is  evening,  day, 
gramjnar,  or  whatever  it  is,  provided  they  put  themselves  into  connexion 
with  your  Department.    Is  not  that  so  ? — Certainly. 

1187.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  ID  centres  in  the  City  of  Man- 
Chester  alone  in  which  there  is  such  a  connexion  between  your  Department 
and  science  and  art  teaching  P — Certainly.  I  should  say,  speaking  from 
memory,  that  there  are  more  than  10.  There  is  nothing  that  I  have  said 
in  contradiction  to  that,  that  I  know  of.  I  should  like  to  clear  this  up. 
There  is  an  evening  continuation  school  code.  Under  that  code  classes 
get  grants  which  are  quite  irrespective  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  an  evening  continuation  school  (which  I  said  has  a 
technical  meaning)  it  is  outside  the  Department.  Of  course  also  "  school " 
is  a  word  that  has  various  meanings  attached  to  it.  In  the  same  building, 
under  the  same  master,  and  possibly  with  the  same  students,  there  may 
be  a  class  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  an  evening  continuation 
school.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  evening  continuation  school 
and  curriculum  under  the  code. 

1188.  (Mr.  CocJcbwn,)  You  have  spoken  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
organised  science  schools,  and  you  have  said  that  for  the  most  part  the 
multiplication  has  arisen  among  school  board  higher-grade  schools  ? — Yes, 
I  think,  very  largely. 

1189.  Has  that  been  due  to  the  method  of  decapitation  which  is  possible 
to  school  boards  from  their  elementary  schools,  thus  enabling  them  to 
gather  to  one  common  centre  a  large  number  of  children  suitable  for 
teaching  in  organised  science  schools? — Yes.  In  some  towns  they  have 
taken  them  from  all  the  schools,  and  in  some  others  they  have  not.  In  the 
latter  they  have  had  their  own  lower  standards.  For  instance,  in  Sheffield 
they  gather  them  from  the  other  schools,  and  in  Birmingham  they  have 
their  own  lower  standards. 

1190.  Would  it  occur  to  you  as  possible  to  found  an  organised  science 
school  unless  you  had  some  connexion  of  that  kind  with  the  elementary 
schools.  For  example,  could  any  other  body  than  a  school  board  which 
had  a  large  number  of  elementary  schools  to  draw  upon  be  naturally 
expected  to  multiply  o]^;anised  science  schools  ?— No ;  but  there  are 
exceptions.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  one  of  the  earliest  schools 
connected  with  the  Department,  the  Bristol  Trade  School  That  was  an 
organised  science  school  at  one  time,  though  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
still  continues  the  organised  science  school  curriculnm.  It  was  a  school 
maintained  by  the  i^Ierchant  Venturers  of  Bristol. 

1191.  Has  any  organised  science  school  been  founded  by  the  county 
councils  p — Not  that  I  know  of. 

1192.  They  are  not  in  this  list,  are  they  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  county 
councils  have  had  time  yet  to  establish  such  schools. 

1193.  And  would  not  the  difficulty  in  their  way  be  the  want  of  linkage 
between  them  and  any  kind  of  elementary  education  ? — Of  course  it  would 
be  a  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  think  it  is  a  difficulty  that  they 
could  get  over  vei*y  easily.  They  have  only  to  set  up  a  school,  and 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  sm^  scholarships  or  free  studentships,  and 
then  many  of  the  boys  when  they  have  finished  in  the  elementary  Fchool 
would  be  glad  to  join  these  higher  schools  and  get  three  or  four  more 
years'  education.  Those  orgam'sed  science  schools  that  are  attached  to 
elementfU7  schools  have  an  advantage,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
serious  difficulty  any  more  than  there  was  at  Bristol  with  the  Trade  School 
ihere. 

1194.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  I  understand  that  a  college  or  school  conducted 
by  a  public  company  or  a  private  individual  for  private  profit  is  ineligible  P 
— That  is  so. 
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.  1195.  On  pa^e  18  of  Memorandum,  seotion  (/,  I  find  reference  to  a  limited 
company  carrying  on  a  county  school  which  was  wound  up,  and  a  new 
company  formed  to  take  over  the  school  with  a  nominal  capital  on  wiiich  no 
profit  or  dividend  is  to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders.  But  then  it  goes  on  to 
say  :  "  All  further  capital  required  to  be  raised  Ky  4i  per  cent,  debentures, 
"  which  are  to  be  paid  off  out  of  the  surplus  profits  (if  any)."  That 
school  is  eligible  for  a  grant  P— Tea.  I  should  say  that  this  is  only  the 
opinion  of  the  Local  Gfovemment  Board  and  ourselves.  It  has  never 
been  decided  by  a  court  of  law.  Therefore  it  is  only  our  opinion  that  has 
been  given,  and,  if  anybody  contested  it,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  court 
of  law  might  hold  differently.  However,  as  it  stands,  tho  Science  and 
Art  Department  having  consulted  with  the  Local  Government  Board  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  on  mortgage  and 
the  fact  of  a  school  having  raised  the  money  by  a  loan  did  not  necessarily 
bring  it  within  the  category  of  being  conducted  for  private  profit. 

1196.  Then  suppose  a  public  company  changes  its  shares  into  deben- 
tures, it  would  immediately,  according  to  this  interpretation,  become 
eligible  for  a  grant  P — That  is  so,  and  one  county  school  has  done  it. 

1197.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  Is  that  the  Wellington  C!ounty  School  P— Tes,  I 
think  it  is  the  Wellington  County  School  in  Somerset. 

1198.  Was  there  not  another  school  at  Dorking  that  made  a  similar 
arrangement  P — It  may  be  so.  I  do  not  remember.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  heard  anything  about  that  school,  but  we  were  consulted  in  the  other 
case. 

1199.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  4}  per  cent,  deben- 
tures are  not  reckoned  as  profit  P — ^Not  private  profit.  The  school  is  noc 
considered  as  conducted  for  private  profit  when  the  capital  has  been  raised 
as  a  loan. 

1200.  {Mr.  HMouee.)  Before  we  leave  this  point  let  me  ask  you  this  : 
As  I  understand  this  case,  was  it  not  the  case  of  a  school  in  which  a  steady 
dividend  of  3  or  4  per  cent  had  been  paid  for  a  series  of  years,  and  in 
which  the  proposal,  which  was  eventually  carried  out,  was  that  the  average 
dividend  should  become  interest  on  debentures,  and  that  all  surplus 
profits  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  school  P — The  main 
case — ^that  of  tiie  school  of  which  Lord  Fortescue  is  the  chairman — ^had 
never  received  any  dividends  at  idl. 

1201.  {Mr.  Hoblumae.)  Then  it  is  another  school? 

1202.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  My  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not  see  the  difference 
between  profit  on  shares  and  interest  paid  on  debentures,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  easy  thing  by  a  financial  transaction  of  that 
kind  to  elude  the  provisions  of  the  Department  P — Well,  it  may  be  so,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  a  very  startling  matter  if  you  are  right,  because, 
supposinff  a  grammar  school  has  raised  a  loan  or  issued  mortgage  deben- 
tures to  build  a  new  schoolroom  or  laboratories,  that  school  must  be 
considered  as  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  could  not  receive  any  aid 
from  the  Department,  or  from  the  county  council. 

1208.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to  a  remark  on 
page  5  of  tho  Memorandum.  It  says  that  the  inspectors  are  required  to 
report  generally  on  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  Do  I  understand  that 
to  refer  only  to  the  science  and  art  teaching,  or  to  the  general  teaching  ? — 
Only  to  the  science  and  art  teaching.  At  present,  as  the  Deimrtment  is 
constituted,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  literary  instraction,  thot^[h  of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  &e  inspector  would  aavise  the  authorities  of 
the  school  that  they  were  neglecting  the  literary  instruction.  That  is  in 
organised  science  sdiools,  but  of  course  in  the  other  classes,  which  are 
purely  science  classes,  the  question  would  never  arise. 

1204.  Have  you  taken  account  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  general 
corriculmn  of  schools  by  their  desire  to  secure  your  grant.  I  mean,  have 
you  considered  it  as  part  of  your  province  to  notice  the  effect  on  the 
general  curriculum  of  the  teacning  of  other  subjects  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
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we  have  bad  much  opporttinity  of  doing  so.  The  coimexion  of  the  De^Mirt- 
ment  -with  Grammar  Schools  has  come  into  being,  to  any  great  extent,  witfiin 
a  very  few  years. 

1205.  But  supposing  a  school,  in  its  desire  to  gain  yonr  grant,  were  to 
cut  down  the  other  subjects  to  an  absurdly  small  limit,  would  it  come  to 
your  knowledge  at  all  F — No,  I  do  not  thmk  it  would  directly ;  it  might 
indirectly.  Of  course  that  is  really  a  matter  for  the  goTemors  of  the 
school.  No  doubt  they  liave  the  school  inspected.  For  instance,  I  am 
the  governor  of  a  grammar  school.  It  is  inspected  and  examined  by  oat- 
side  examiners,  who  examine  into  the  literary  work  of  the  schooL  It 
would  soon  come  to  the  notice  of  the  governors  that  that  was  being 
neglected,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  them  to  put  right. 

1206.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  I  should  like  you  to  come  more  to  the  possible 
development  of  the  work  of  your  Deputment  in  connexion  with  the  tot&^ 
coming  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.  I  think  you  said  some 
time  ago^  with  reference  to  a  question  that  was  put  to  you,  that  you 
possibly  contemplated,  if  you  were  permitted  to  do  so,  an  allocation  of 
grant  in  future  having  more  reference  to  the  literary  side  of  education 
than  is  at  present  permitted  to  the  Department  P— I  ^iiould  like  to  see  it. 
I  think  it  would  be  a'  very  good  thing  if  in  the  organised  science  scdiools 
we  said  that,  instead  of  the  capitation  grant  being,  as  at  present,  12.  for  a 
student  who  has  made  250  attendances  and  so  on,  it  should  be  21.  or 
2L  lOs.,  coupled  with  a  condition  that  the  schools  should  show  that  the 
literary  instruction  was  being  carried  on  properly.  The  inspector  would 
very  readily  ^e  whether  the  litentir  instruction,  with  some  knowledge  of 
modem  languages,  was  being  carried  on  fairly.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
very  reasonable  and  proper  way  of  doing  it.  As  it  stands  now;  from  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  look  into  the  literary  instruction  in  many  of  the 
organised  science  schools,  I  am  afraid  it  is  being  neglected  more  than  it 
t>ught  to  be. 

1207.  Then  I  should  like  to  put  tMs  possible  arrangement  to  yon.    Bap- 
posing  that  power  be  granted  to  the  Department,  would  it  be  possible  for 
the,  in  that  way,  amended  system  of  organised  science  and  aii  schools  to 
be  so  applied  to  endowed  schools  as  to  become  in  each  case  the  nucleus  of 
the  modern  side  of  a  secondary  school  ? — Yes.  that  is  possible,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  must  remember  that  there  is  this  difficulty  when  we  come  to 
the  endowed  schools :   we  should  be  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  grant  a  oiass  of  pupil  who  up  to  the  present 
have  not  been  supposed  to  participate  in  those  benefits.    The  organiaed 
science  school  is  easy  enough  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  almost  entirely 
attended  by  children  of  parents  of  certainly  less  than  400?.  a  year.    When 
you  come  to  spread  your  net  to  let  all  grammar  schools  or  secondary  schools 
have  grants  as  such,  ^and  irrespective  of  the  class  of  student,  I  think 
the  Treasury  would  probably  have  something  to  say  to  the  matter,  because 
it  would  be  a  large  business. 

'  1208.  That  means  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  the  secondary  work  of  the 
Department  is  secondary  in  an  educational  sense  purely,  and  not  at  all  in  a 
social  sense  P — That  is  so.  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  dissertation,  I  tried  to 
explain  the  kind  of  secondary  instruction  which  the  Department  was 
apparently  primarily  constituted  for  and  has  been  principally  carrying  out. 
That  was  the  secondary  instruction  of  the  class  of  pupils  who  attended 
the  primary  schools  of  the  country,  and  most  of  whom  ceased  their  pedagogiq 
or  scholastic  instruction  at  12  or  13  years  of  age.  It  is  that  kind  of  secondary 
instruction  that  the  Department  has  hitherto  dealt  with. 

1209.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Under  the  modified  scheme  that  you  suggested  just 
now,  would  you  entrust  the  dutv  of  reporting  upon  both  the  literary  ^nd 
the  scientific  work  of  the  school  to  one  and  the  same  inspector  ^-^1  j£hilik 
every  now  and  then,  perhaps  every  two  or  three  years,  you  might  send 
round  a  specialist^  but  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  one  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
^  for  both.  It  is  only  the  instruction  of  boys  up  to  16  years  of  age  or  sor 
^e  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  both  the  literary  and  fnim'^^^ 
instruction  are  being  fairly  ^ven. 
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1210.  With  a  yiew  to  the  ohoioe  of  inspectors  and  determination  of  the 
policy,  do  you  think  that  your  scheme  points  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  with  any  other  Department  of  State  in  order 
to  become  the  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education  P — What  would 
be  the  other  Department.    Do  you  mean  the  Charity  Commission  ? 

1211.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  suggestion  P— Of  course  we  are  at 
present  intimately  connected  with  the  Education  Department.  We  are 
each  of  us  one  branch  of  an  Education  Department.  Then  there  is  the 
endowed  schools  branch  of  the  Charity  Commission.  I  do  not  see  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  any  amalgamation.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
we  should  work  together.  I  think  systematic  co-operation  could  be  very 
readUy  carried  out.  We  should  be  dealing  with  the  endowed  schools. 
The  Endowed  School  Commissioners  have  two  different  and  rather 
difficult  functions ;  one  is  looking  after  the  endowments,  and  the  othw 
is  looking  sdtex  the  education.  I  can  easily  imagine  that  as  we  are 
beginning  to  cover  the  same  ground  more  and  more,  the  educational  part 
of  our  work  might  be  co-ordinated  more  than  it  is  at  present. 

1212.  With  the  work  of  other  Departments  of  State  P— With  the  Charity 
<3ommiflBion. 

121B.  And  more  closely  ^th  the  Education  Department  P — I  do  not  see 
how  it  could  be  more  closely  with  the  Education  Department.  Any  paper 
or  matter  dealt  with  in  one  branch  which  relates  to  the  other  always  goes 
to  it. 

1214.  But  still  the  Departments  are  separated  ? — ^You  must  have  some 
eeparation.  It  is  merely  a  separation  of  locality.  I  do  not  think  the 
slightest  difficulty  arises  from  that. 

1215.  (Sir  John  HibherL)  As  I  understand,  you  suggest  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  should  take  note  of  Secondary  Literary  Education  P — 
In  the  organised  science  schools. 

1216.  Would  that  not  rather  add  to  the  overlapping  and  chaos  of  the 
present  system  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  in  any  way,  because  it  is  not 
as  if  the  organised  science  school  was  inspected  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. As  it  is  at  present,  this  organised  science  school  is  inspected  and 
looked  into  qua  science  and  art  instruction  olone,  and  the  literary  instruc- 
tion is  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  except  so  far  as  the  committee  or  managers 
choose  to  look  aftet  it.  No  Department  touches  it.  Therefore,  we  should 
hot  be  overlapping  anybody  else's  work. 

1217.  Would  it  not  be  possible  that  some  system  might  be  established  by 
which  there  should  be  an  inspection,  and  would  it  not  more  properly  come 
nnder  such  inspection  ? --Yes,  it  might.  I  was  answering  rather  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  making  payment  by  capitation  grant,  and  I  said 
that  we  might  increase  the  capitation  payment  in  an  organised  science 
school,  and  I  would  connect  that  increase  or  make  it  dependent  on  their 
giving  more  literary  instruction  that  they  do  at  present.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  literary  instr action  that  I  bad  in  my  mind  at  the  time  would 
necessarily  mean  any  very  large  amount  of  inspection  or  careful  examina- 
tion. I  think  that  our  inspectors  when  they  inspect  and  see  the  working 
of  the  school,  qt^d  science  and  art  instructioD,  could  very  well  see  whether 
that  amount  of  literary  instruction  was  bein^  fairly  given,  that  it  was  not 
being  absolutely  neglected,  and  thai;  the  boys  were  being  instructed  in 
their  own  lan^foage  and  history,  and  in. French  and  German,  for  instance, 
which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

1218.  (Mr.  CocJchurn.)  Might  I  ask  one  question  with  regard  to  the 
Bcholarship  question.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  remove 
this  limit  which  restriete  soholar^ps  worth  practically  36^.  over  three 
years,  152.  havmg  been  given  by  some  local  donor.  Do  you  thluk  it  js 
necessary  to  restrict  them  so  that  only  two  of  those  should  be  given  P-h-I 
think  you  must  have  some  restriction,  and  I  do  not  think  that  schools 
generally  wastt  moze  than  the  number  the^  get  under  the  rule.  It  wdidd 
not  do  if  some  rich  donor  were  to  estabhsh  a  school  by  providing  lOO 
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fioholarsliips  for  which  he  would  have  to  pay  500L  a  year,  while  the  State 
would  have  to  contribute  about  700?.  a  year. 

1210.  But  seeing  100  scholarships  would  cost  him  500Z.  per  annum,  is 
there  much  danger  ? — Not  much,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  thirds  it  would  be 
a  fair  application  of  State  money.  You  do  not  want  to  be  giving  scholar- 
ships to  the  greater  part  of  a  school.  One  for  a  hundred  is  a  very  fair 
number  to  give. 

1220.  But  it  seems  to  me  rather  arbitrary  to  fix  it  at  one  for  100, 
regardless  of  other  conditions  in  the  locality?— I  think  the  country  is 
working  up  even  to  that  limit.  I  think  if  there  was  any  real  widespread 
demand,  it  might  be  a  different  matter. 

1221.  Is  your  Department  perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  continue  these 
scholarships  in  every  case  without  hesitation.  There  is  no  difficulty 
placed  iu  the  way,  is  there  P — Not  the  least,  subject  to  the  grant  being 
received  annually  from  Parliament. 

1222.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  thiB 
purpose  should  be  increased?— No  difficulty  has  ever  been  caused  by  an. 
insufficiency  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  that  particular  object.  It  is 
only  taken  advantage  of  in  some  places,  but  I  think  unless  there  was  some 
limit  it  would  be  applied  to  an  unjustifiable  extent  in  some  cases.  Taking 
this  coimtry  all  round,  it  is  not  taken  much  advantage  of.  I  have  given 
the  amounts  expended  under  each  head  of  the  grant  for  science  and  art 
schools  in  the  Memorandum.  At  page  11,  paragraph  3  you  will  see  science 
and  art  scholarships  for  students  of  the  industrial  class : — Expenditure  in 
1893-94,  2, 5972. 

1223.  That  is  for  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  the  whole 
of  the  country. 

1224.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have 
already  stated  P — There  is  one  point  which  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
Commission.  We  have  sent  a  circular  to  the  various  county  councils  to 
afi^  whether  they  would  wish  our  inspectors,  when  they  inspect  our 
schools,  to  look  into  the  work  that  is  being  done  under  county  councils, 
and  whether  they  would  wish  the  reports  to  be  sent  to  them.  The 
answers  we  have  received  up  to  now  have  all,  I  think,  shown  that  the  local 
authorities  were  very  anxious  that  we  should  work  together. 

1225.  What  number  of  answers  have  you  rooeived? — I  am  not  quite 
certain,  but  I  think  a  very  large  per«centage  of  the  whole  number  of  county 
councils. 

1226.  Is  it  the  idea  of  your  Department  that  the  inspectors  should 
report  upon  the  instruction  that  is  being  given  by  moans  of  money 
applied  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  ?— The  circular  is  that  Mr. 
So-and-So  has  been  apppointed  inspector  of  science  and  art  schools 
for  such  and  such  a  district  comprising  the  counties  of  so-and-ao 
**  and  I  am  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  of  service  to  your  council 
"  to  raceive  extracts  from  his  reports  upon  science  and  art  instruc- 
"  tion  when  they  relate  to  schools  or  classes  aided  by  your  council. 
"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  one  or  two  local  authorities  have  already 
'*  asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  this  direction,  further, 

while  my  Lords  are  not  fully  prepared  to  extend  the  arrangement  to 
every  locality,  they  would  be  glad  to  learn  whether  your  council  would 
wish  that  the  inspector  should  also  inspect  and  report  on  the  more 

«  purely  technical  work  carried  on  in  the  schools  which  he  may  be 

"  insp^ting  for  this  Department." 

1227.  Would  not  that  system  have  a  tendency  rather  to  delay  the 
operations  of  the  coimty  council — ^if  they  had  to  wait  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  need  delay  their  work  at  at  all.  It  was  only  to  let  them  have  the 
advantage  of  the  report  of  our  inspectors  if  they  liked  to  have  it,  and  I 
think  that  all  I  have  received  answers  from  up  to  now  have  expressed  a 
wish  that  we  should  do  so. 
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1228.  I  do  not  suppose  jon  will  agree  in  the  question  I  am  going  to  ask 
you,  but  do  ycu  not  think  there  has  been  a  certain  advantage  in  the 
spending  of  this  technical  education  money  by  the  county  coxmcils  in  that 
they  have  not  been  under  the  too  strict  control  of  any  Government  Depart- 
ment ? — I  quite  agree.  I  think  it  has  been  a  great  advantage  that  they 
have  been  able  to  try  all  kinds  of  experiments,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  very  bad  for  them  and  for  us  too  if  we  had  had  to  check  or  control 
them  in  any  kind  of  way.  I  think  we  should  have  raised  a  very  great 
deal  of  opposition. 

1229.  You  think  more  has  been  done  than  if  they  had  been  put  under 
hard  and  fast  regulations  ? — ^Tes  ;  they  have  been  able  to  ivy  all  Idnds  of 
experiments  that  a  Ck)vemment  Department  could  well  have  authorised, 
and  though  some  money  has  been  wasted,  so  far  as  I  know  the  work,  on 
the  whole,  has  been  done  exceedingly  well 

1280.  In  many  cases  they  have  required  you  to  extend  the  subjects  in 
which  technical  instruction  could  be  given  ? — Yes.  We  have  had  appli- 
cation for  minutes  for  a  large  number  of  special  subjects,  of  which  I  have 
given  a  list  in  the  Memorandum. 

1231.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  That  is  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
1889,  which  requires  that  before  certain  subjects  are  recognised  tiiey  shall 
have  the  sanction  of  your  Department  ? — ^Yes.  Any  subject  beyond  those 
mentioned  in  the  Bcience  and  Art  Directory. 

1282.  Beyond  the  subjects  upon  which  you  give  grant  P — Yes. 

1233.  But  you  do  not  give  grants  for  these  subjects  P — No. 

1284.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  All  those  subjects  mentioned  on  page  14  are 
additional  subjects  since  the  Technioal  Instruotiou  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion,are  they  not  P— Yes.  In  paragraph  29  I  have  stated  that  we  luive 
had  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  some  of  them. 

1235.  That  is  with  respect  to  the  question  whether  it  was  teaching  a 
trade  or  occupation  P — Yes,  of  course  to  be  correct,  the  word  used  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  ought  to  have  been  "Technology"  and  not 
"  Technioal  instruction, "  only  I  suppose  people  would  have  been  frightened 
at  the  word  ' '  Technology. "  "  Technical  instruction  "  has,  in  some  places, 
been  really  carried  into  technical  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  art 
itself,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Act. 

1236.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Has  this  list  on  pages  14  and  15  been  published  in 
its  entirety  P — ^Yes,  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Department. 

1287.  Is  this  a  larger  list  than  appeared  in  the  last  P— Possibly.  I 
think  some  of  the  subjects  for  last  year  and  the  previous  year*s  Beport 
have  been  run  together,  no  one  place  or  county  has  asked  for  and  obtained 
all  these,  some  are  inappropriate  for  some  places,  and  would  not  be 
sanctioned  for  them.  At  one  time  or  another,  in  one  or  more  places  all 
these  have  been  sanctioned. 

1238.  But  they  have  not  necessarily  availed  themselves  of  them  P— No. 
After  the  minute  has  been  passed  and  laid  on  the  table  we  know  nothing 
more  about  it. 

1289.  {Mr.  Cochburn.)  Has  your  Department  been  called  on  to  settle 
disputes  between  county  council  as  to  the  distribution  of  their  grants  P — 
In  a  few  cases — not  mimy  I  am  happy  to  say — and  I  think  almost  all  have 
been  amicablv  adjusted.    There  is  one  outstanding  for  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  to  decide,  that  is  all. 

1240.  I  suppose  yon  would  agree  that  giving  the  county  oouncil  all 
freedom,  the  money  should  be  at  least  restricted  to  be  spent  for  educational 
purposes — on  some  form  of  education  at  all  events — ^not  taking  too  narrow 
a  view  P—  I  should  like  that  restriction  to  be  put  on.  I  do  not  tkink  you 
oould  in  the  beginning  have  said  that  it  must  be  all  applied  to  educational 
purposes.  I  do  not  think  there  was  an  outlet  for  it  to  be  all  properly 
ftppHed  to  educational  purposes  at  the  beginning. 
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(Sir  John  Hihhert.)  If  you  have  nothing  further  to  add  I  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  the  Commiosion  for  your  evidence. 

{The  Witness.)  We  had  an  abstract  of  returuB,  as  no  doubt  you  are 
aware,  from  the  county  councils  of  the  way  in  which  their  money  was 
applied  last  year.  We  have  sent  out  a  circular  this  year  in  a  rather  more 
detailed  form.  That  information  is  coming  in,  and  of  course  I  could  bring 
it  before  the  Commission  at  any  time  they  want  as  soon  as  we  have 
got  it. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 

12iL .  (Sir  John  Hthbert,)  You  are  Director  for  Science  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  P  -^I  am. 

1!}42.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  give  us  information  about  the  organised 
science  schools  as  well  as  the  technical  instruction  ^dasees  throughout  the 
oountiy  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  I  can  give  some  information  regarding  those. 

Oboavicbd  12^*  Suppose  you  take  first  the  organised  science  schools. .  What  do 
gciEscB  you  wish  to  say  witii  respect  to  th^n  P— I  may  say  that  when  I  first  joined  the 
department  some  20  yearsago  the  organised  science  achoolfl  were  brought  into 
existence.  I  think  one  organised  science  school  was  started,  and  it  struck 
me  at  the  time  what  very  valuable  institutions  those  organised  science 
schools  were  as  a  distinctly  new  departure  in  the  sdentifio  education  of  the 
country.  But  unfortunately  for  some  reason  or  another  the  organised 
science  schools  did  not  seem  to  progress  in  nnmbers  or  in  favour  in  the 
ootmtry  for  some  considerable  time.  Ten  or  eleven  years  ago  I  think 
there  was  only  one  organised  science  school  in  existence — ^that  was  at 
the  Nottingham  High  Pavement  School.  Of  course  in  the  interval  of 
ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  organised 
science  schools  and  that  time,  a  good  many  organised  science  schools  had 
started,  but  relinquished  the  organisation. 

1244.  Do  you  know  what  number  now  oxist  in  the  countiy.  I  do  not 
"want  you  to  etate  where  they  are  P — There  are  93, 1  believe.  They  have 
increased  by  about  45  during  the  last  three  years. 

.  1245.  Do  they  principally  exist  in  the  towns  ? — Tou  might  say  almost 
exclusively  in  the  towns.  I  have  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in 
these  science  schools,  and  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  look  after  them 
and  see  what  work  thoy  were  doing.  From  the  results  we  have  had  I 
certainly  think  that  an  organised  science  school  is  a  very  admirable  instita- 
tion  for  education  in  science,  being  complementary  to  the  science  that  oaai 
be  obt^ed  at  the  ordinary  evening  science  classes,  and  I  yentuxe  to  say 
is  better  than  that  found  in  the  curriculum  of  a  great  many  public  sohooLi. 

1246.  Beyond  teaching  science  and  art  do  they  give  anything  in  the 
•nature  of  uterary  instruction  P — They  do.  We  are  aware  what  literary 
subjects  they  teach,  because  in  the  time  tables  they  fumiah,  they  are 
bound  to  show  how  every  hour  of  the  school  hours  is  occupied.  We  can  thus 
tell  what  literary  subjects  are  being  taken  in  any  organised  science  school. 

1247.  I  suppose  in  your  examination  you  only  take  note  of  what  is  done 
in  science  P — That  is  so. 

"1248.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe,)  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
relative  position  which  the  students  in  the  organised  science  school  take 
iiX  the  science  examination,  as  compared  with  the  other  students.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  students  from  your  organised  science  schools  take  a 
be^r  position  in  the  examination,  and  therefore  show  that  the  instruction 
t^j.  .have  had  is  of  a  higher  (dase  than  that  of  the  ordinary  persons  who 
jiAt«tided  the.  science  classes  P — Undoubtedly  they  do. 

-  :ffl49i  Btfve  you  any  figures  to  show  that  P — ^I  have  not  got  any  figiuas, 
but  I  can  give  you  the  instance  of  Keighley,  which  has  an  organife^ 
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Bcienoe  school  in  which  in  one  jee^,  I  thjbik^  they  obtained  f onr  or  five 
national  scholaiBhips  or  Boyal  exhibitions. 

1250.  The  complaint  has  often  been  made  that  in  the  ordinary  science 
schools  the  boys  are  forced  to  take  up  a  large  nmnber  of  snbjectB  in  the 
elementary  stage  rather  than  go  into  a  few  subjects  more  deeply.  Is  that, 
error  or  supposed  drawback  in  any  way  aypided  in  your  orgaipsed  science 
school  ?-r- We  try  to  avoid  that  in  every  possible  way,  and  I  think  that  if. 
the  other  proposals  are  sanctioned,  they  will  be  still  more  safeguarded  in 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

1251.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  way  you  propose  to  do  that? — "Bj 
limiting  the  number  of  subjects  and  perhapt  it  might  be  found  possible  to 
make  alternative  courses  which  would  lead  up.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way — 
In  tiie  first  year  it  is  necessary  that  a  student  should  be  properly  grounded 
in  the  very  elements  of  science  without  due  regard  to  any  particular  line" 
Ifrhich  he  may  wish  to  take  afterwards.  That  is  to  say,  for  instance,  he 
would  learn  the  elements  of  Physics,  and  the  elements  of  Ohemstiy.  Af  tei^ 
the  completion  of  fijst  year  he  might  begin  to  specialise  and  take  ^ 
line  of  his  own  and  have,  say  a  Physical  course,  a  Chemical  course,  or  a 
Biological  course,  and  those  courses  the  student  should  be  able  to* 
pursue  without  mixing  them  up  together. 

1252.  And  in  that  way  would  students  be  able  to  foUow  out  cme 
subject  more  particularly  than  otherwise  they  would  be  able  to  P — Yes. 

1258.  With  regard  to  the  higher  instruction  in  science,  which  is  tested  by 
your  second  stage  or  the  advanced  stage  in  your  examination,  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  numbers  which  come  in  for  that  advanced  stage  and  witb 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  is  given  in  that  advanced  stage  P — Do  you 
mean  in  reference  to  the  organised  science  school  P 

1254  No,  I  mean  generally  P— I  am  not  altogether  satisfied  with  it. 

1255.  I  see  that  the  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  in  the  first  class  ot 
the  advanced  stage  of  1892  and  1893  was  not  more  than  three  per  cent: 
of  the  total  number  coming  in  ?-r' Yes. 

1256.  Do  you  consider  that  those  numbers  are  satisfactory  P — ^I  oonsidey 
that  they  were  satisfactory  before  there  was  any  alteration  made  in  regard 
to  the  payments  for  that  particular  stage.  When  anybody  could  go  in 
for  the  elementary  stage,  and  get  a  certain  payment  for  it  if  he  passed  a 
second  class,  I  do  not  think  those  figures  are  amiss.  ..But  now  that  there  is  an 
encouragement  to  take  up  the  high^  science  education  I  think  those  figures 
ought  to  be  modified,  and  I  believe  that  this  year  we  shall  find  they  will  be 
considerably  modified. 

1257.  (Sir  John  Eibhsrt)  The  figures  read  by  Sir  Henry  Bosooe  are 
under  tile  old  qrstem  P — ^Yes.  This  is  the  secozMi  year>-.we  might  call  it 
isally  tite  first  year— that  we  are  trying  thisiMw  system  of  paying  better 
for  the  better  education. 

'  1258.  (Dean  of  Manchesier^)  You  have  reason  to  believe  from  what  you 
hear  that  there  will  be  a  decided  improvement  P — ^From  what  I  hear  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  this  should  be  a  decided  improvement. 

1269.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  "honours  "  stage,  of  which 
I  have  not  got  before  me  the  number,  has  anything  been  done  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  the  students  going  into  the  honours  division,  which  I  under- 
stand has  hitherto  been  on  all  subjects  very  small  P — Personally,  I  look 
lipon  the  honours  stage  of  a  science  subject  as  one  which  should  be  very 
difficult.  I  think  a  pass  in  the  honours  stage  shotdd  mean  something,  and 
that  it  should  mean  something  in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  There 
are  certain  subjects  of  which  one  may  say  that  a  pass  in  the  honours  stage 
does  not  mean  much  more  than  a  pass  in  the  advanced  stage,  but  in  order 
to  get  a  due  appreciation  of  what  **  honours"  means,  I  think  those  honour^ 
should  be  difficult  to  obtain .  If  this  be  so  there  will  be  a  smaller  per-oea tag4 
^  candidates  going  in  for  honors  even  than  there  is  at  the  present  time. 

1260.  You  do  not  wish  to  make  it  common  P— I  should  be  very  soaj  to 
see  it  common. 
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1261.  Do  you  tMnk  the  Bjstem  now  holds  out  Bufficient  inducements  to 
men  of  ability  to  continue  their  studies  until  they  attain  the  level  which 
you  properly  speak  of  as  being  a  right  one  for  an  honours  examination  P — ^I 
think  payment  really  has  hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  case  of  a  student 
going  in  for  honours.  We  have  increased  the  payment  for  honours  subjects, 
and  if  payment  is  any  inducement  that  is  the  inducement ;  but  I  think  the 
inducement  to  hold  out  to  a  candidate  to  go  in  for  honors  is  that  it  really  is 
an  honour.  That  is  the  only  inducement  that  I  would  hold  out  myself  for 
any  student  to  go  in  for  the  honours  examination. 

1262.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficiently  carried  out  at  present  P — I  do, 
as  a  rule;  and  I  think  it  is  being  more  appreciated  than  it  was.  There  is  not 
that  same  facility  in  getting  honours  that  there  used  to  be  ten  years  ago. 

1263.  {Dea7i  of  Mancliesier.)  Your  idea  would  be  to  raise  the  general 
average  rather  than  to  change  the  honours  P— Yes. 

1264.  (Sir  John  Hihhert.)  What  is  the  status  of  the  students  attending 
the  organised  science  schools  P  Do  they  belong  to  the  industrial  olasseer 
principally  ? — I  should  rather  put  it  in  this  way,  that  they  are  those  whose 
parents  have  an  abatement  on  the  Income  Tax. 

1265.  It  includes  others  than  those  who  properly  belong  to  the 
industrial  classes  P — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1266.  (Dean  of  Matichester.)  Is  that  so  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
do  you  think  P — I  believe  so.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  under  the  old 
system  when  the  limit  which  carried  payments  was  2001.  a  year,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  mark  the  line  dividing  the  industrial  class  from  the  other 
classes,  certain  government  officials  were  getting  over  200Z.  a  year,  and 
therefore  their  claims  for  a  grant  were  disallowed  by  the  Audit  Office. 

1267.  {Sir  John  Htbhert.)  How  long  is  that  ago  P--Within  the  laat  three 
or  four  years.  The  policy  of  my  lords  was  to  raise  the  limit  and  make  it 
400^.  With  regard  to  the  organised  science  schools,  I  say,  that  as  a  rule 
you  may  take  it  that  all  the  parents  come  within  that  limit. 

12S8.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  many  girls  take  advantage  of 
these  organised  science  schools  P — There  are  a  certain  number  of  organised 
science  schools  in  which  girls  are  instructed.  The  organised  science  school 
course,  when  first  laid  down,  was  certainly  not  intended  for  girls,  and  I 
think  myself  that  where  a  girl's  class  is  made  into  an  organued  science 
school,  the  course  can  perhaps  with  advantage  be  changed. 

1269.  Are  there  no  subjects  in  which  girls  would  be  interested,  and 
which  they  would  desire  to  study  ? — There  are,  and  experimentally  we  have 
got  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  given  us  bv  the  directory  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  allow  deviations  in  the  course  where  proper  cause  is  shown. 
In  the  case  of  girls'  schools,  we  almost  invariably  have  allowed  a  deviation 
from  the  course  to  enable  them  to  take  subjects  which  are  more  fitted  for 
girls  than  the  course  laid  down  for  male  students. 

1270.  {Mr.  Gockbum.)  That  is  all  you  mean.  You  would  not  for  a 
moment  restrict  the  facilities  for  girls  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

1271.  (iSitr  Henry  Boscoe.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  giiU  do  obtain  grants  in 
the  ordinary  science  classes  P — Yes,  they  do. 

1272.  {Mr,  CocJchum.)  And  you  have  no  desire  to  see  that  restricted  in 
any  way  P — No. 

1278.  But  simply  thei«  should  be  a  separate  course  more  suitable  for 
girls  P— Yes. 

127'!.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Or  more  suitable  in  their  minds  P— Yes. 

1275.  {Mr.  YomU.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  girls  in  higher 
grade  board  schools  have  ceased  to  study  cookery  and  domestic  economy^ 
in  order  to  study  magnetism  and  electricity,  and  thereby  earn  a  higher 

gint  from  the  Department  P — I  am  not  aware.    It  has  not  come  to  my 
owledge. 

1276.  That  is  quite  possible,  under  your  regulations  of  course  P — ^It  is. 
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1277.  Ton  are  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaotion  Vkruxsr  ov 
expressed,  and  more  felt,  in  the  conntry,  with  the  system  of  payment  on  ^'SS?tio» 
results  in  science  teaching  F — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  it  expressed,  and  know  that      ^^ 

it  is  expressed. 

1278.  And  yon  are  aware  probably  thai  it  is  possible  under  the  Science 
and  Art  Regulations  to  teach  science,  or  to  study  science  in  quite  an 
unscientific  way — ^I  mean  by  cram,  by  bookwork— and  that  the  system  of 
paper  examination  at  the  end  of  the  year  fosters  and  encourages  that  ? — 
Thiftt  is  a  statement  which  I  should  like  to  traverse  in  some  particulars.  I 
presume  that  in  any  system  of  instruction  cram  is  always  possible. 

1279.  But  much  more  possible  under  a  system  where  the  test  is  applied 
at  the  end  of  a  year  by  a  written  examination  than  under  a  system  where 
the  test  is  applied  from  time  to  time  by  inspecticn  by  an  expert  P — ^I  would 
put  it  in  this  way,  that  as  regards  the  very  elementary  instruction  in  science 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  cram  to  take  place  where  you 
have  an  examination  such  as  we  hold. 

1280.  (Sir  John  HihherL)  Are  you  speaking  with  respect  to  the  ele- 
mentary classes  or  with  respect  to  the  higher  grade  classes  P — Mr.  Yoxall, 
I  think  was  alluding  to  the  elementary  classes. 

1281.  [Mr.  YaxaH)  No.  I  allude  to  the  whole  system.  It  applies  to 
the  advanced  classes  I  think  as  well  ? — ^If  you  apply  it  to  the  advanced 
classes  I  should  say  no. 

1282.  I  put  it  in  this  way.  Is  it  not  possible,  for  example,  for  students 
to  be  examined  in  physiology  without  any  evidence  being  obtained  by 
the  Department  that  they  have  previously  studied  chemistry  and  mechanics, 
which  to  a  large  extent  lie  at  the  root  of  physiology  P — ^Yes.  Quite  possible. 

1283.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  an  unscientific  study  of  science,  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  you  whether  you  did  not  think  that  the  payment  by 
results  system  rather  fostered  that  kind  of  thing  ? — Undoubtedly  it  does 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  more  particularly  in  the  elementary  stage  of 
science  than  it  does  in  the  advanced. 

1284.  And  that  is  your  reason,  I  presume,  for  providing  in  future  or 
contemplating  the  provision  in  future  of  a  system  by  which  the  first  year's 
work  shall  be  devoted  to  the  basis  of  science  without  special  reference  to 
any  particular  science  ? — That  has  been  the  rule  so  far,  but  one  would  wish 
to  carry  it  even  further  than  it  is  carried  at  the  present  time. 

1285.  With  regard  to  the  elementary  gfrants  that  have  been  referred  to 
are  you  aware  that  a  very  careful  inquiry  was  made  in  October  last  from 
the  heads  of  organised  science  and  art  schools  about  the  efEects  of  with- 
holding the  grant  for  second  class  elementary  passes,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  was  as  as  foUows: — '*  There  was  an  almost  unanimous 
**  opinion  that  the  moral  efifect  on  the  students  of  this  withdrawal  is  bad ; 
*^  that  there  has  been  consequent  cramming,  but  clever  children  have 
**  had  more  attention  than  before ;  that  the  results  of  the  examinations 
"  are  said  to  range  from  poor  to  deplorable  down  to  disastrous  ;  and  that 
*^  it  appeared  to  tho  teachers  that  students  were  not  entering  the  evening 
«  classes  in  that  session  in  nearly  such  large  numbers  as  before."  Has 
the  Science  branch  of  the  department  considered  methods  for  removing 
the  ill-efifects  which  those  teachers  have  found  to  result  from  the  with- 
drawal of  the  second  class  elementary  pass  P — The  answer  to  that  is  very 
plain ;  that  the  facts  are  not  proven.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  there 
is  everr  discouragement  for  students  not  properly  prepared  to  present 
themselves  for  examination,  we  have  nearly  the  same  number  of  students 
as  we  had  last  year,  and  more  than  we  had  in  1891,  which  was  the  last  year 
before  the  change  in  the  scale  of  payments  was  known  to  be  contemplated. 

1286.  In  the  evening  classes  V— Yes,  in  the  evening  classes. 

1287.  {Dean  of  MancJheat&r.)  Is  it  not  premature  to  come  now  to  any 
conclusion  upon  the  matter  P— I  can  only  answer  as  to  the  numbers.  I 
know  so  far,  the  numbers  that  are  in  for  examination  this  time  are 
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ro  i  eonoemed,  there  is  ft  largd  increaM  over  whftt  there  Wfui  in  the  jear  1891, 

trhen  these  seeond-dass  paymests  were  made. 

1288.  A  representation  was  made  at  the  time  about  all  this,  and  a  great 
many  persons  who  sided  with  that  representation,  adverse  to  the  new 
system,  have  been  somewhat  converted  from  the  then  error  of  their 
ways  p — ^Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

PATvsirr  OH  1289.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe, )  Might  I  ask  a  general  qnestion  whether  you 
S^BcnoK  ^^®  *^y  opinion  to  give  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  vexed 
qnestion  of  the  valne  or  otherwise  of  examination  by  individual  results. 
Would  you  like  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  worlang  of  the  system  as 
at  present,  or  of  any  improvement  which  might  in  your  view  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  particular  method  of  estimating  or  giving  granta  for 
science  instruction  P — Of  course,  I  can  only  give  my  own  personal  and 
individual  opinion.  If  my  individual  opinion  could  be  oftrried  out  I  should 
much  prefer  that  (.layments  should  be  made  on  the  results  of  inspection 
for  the  elementary  stage,  if  it  were  practicable. 

1290.  Ton  tJiink  there  would  be  no  difficulty  when  a  proper  system  of 
inspection  was  established  in  apportioning  the  grant  to  the  several  schools 
not  by  individual  examination,  but  by  reports  of  inspeotmrs  P — There  are 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out.  But  I  think  that  would  be 
the  right  thing  to  do  if  you  could  possibly  manage  it.  I  think  you  can 
examine  in  the  elementary  stage  too  much.  You  very  often  cannot  test 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  science  well  by  paper  examination. 

1291.  Then  should  not  one  factor  in  that,  which  has  not  been  alluded 
to  to-day  so  far,  be  the  question  of  attendance  P — Quite  so. 

1292.  I  suppose  you  are  awaie  that  20«.  for  so  many  atteoidances  is 
given  in  organised  science  schools  P — Yes. 

1298.  Then,  if  we  had,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  inspection,  to  see  that  there  really  was 
education  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  rather  than  instruction  going  on 
in  that  scliool  in  the  matter  of  science,  would  you  not  think  that  such  a 
system  as  that  would  be  an  advantageous  system ;  I  will  not  put  it  in 
contrast  to  the  present  system,  but  an  advantageous  system  which  might 
almost  cover  the  ground  P — I  presume  you  are  talking  of  the  organised 
science  school. 

1294.  Yes  P— I  quite  agree. 

1295.  (Mr.  Yoj^cdl)  Gould  you  not  apply  that  also  to  the  science 
classes  P — In  theory  I  should  agree,  but  there  is  such  an  enormous 
impracticability  in  carrying  it  out. 

1296.  {Sir  John  Hihhert)  What  are  the  numbers  of  science  and  art 
classes  P    They  go.  into  many  thousands,  I  believe  P — 8,011. 

1297.  {Bean  of  Manrheeter.)  Why  impossible  P  Nothing  is  impossible  P 
—No,  nothing  is  impossible,  if  the  Treasury  is  not  impossible. 

1298.  {Mr.  Oockhum.)  I  suppose  the  examination  of  these  papers  entails 
a  tremendous  expense  on  the  JDepartment  P — ^Yes. 

1299.  And  runs  away  with  a  good  deal  of  this  Parliamentary  grant  P — ^It 
does. 

1800.  {Sir  He7iry  Bo8Coe.)  Is  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  cost  of 
inspection,  and  the  necesaai*y  grant  that  might  be  given  to  schools,  would 
be  very  much  greater  than  under  the  present  system  P  Can  you  tell  us 
what  is  the  cost,  about  in  round  numbers,  of  the  system  of  examination 
that  is  carried  on  now  P  What  does  it  cost  the  Department  ? — I  think  you 
may  put  it  roughly  at  about  25,0002.  a  year.  I  may  be  understating  it,  but 
it  is  somewhere  about  that. 

1301.  At  least  that  P-.Yes. 

1802.  That  I  understand  is  not  the  amount  granted  to  schools  in  any 
shape  or  way,  but  the  mere  cost  of  examinations? — Yes. 

1808.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  a  great  deal  of  inspection  for  25,000{. 
a  year  P — It  would.   .You  could  get  a  ceruiin  number  of  inspectors. 
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.  31804.  And  the  qoeflfcion,  thezefoxe,  ia:  znighi  it  Jbe  posalble  without 
mach  expense  to  substitute  for  the  examination  and  payment  on  indiyidual 
results,  such  a  satisfactory  system  of  inspection  as  would  enable  you  to 
give  grants  not  on  individual,  but  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  class  or 
of  the  8chool  ? — ^You  may  take  it  that  there  are  8,600  science  schools — ^I 
will  leave  out  the  question  of  art  altogether — and  no  inspector  could 
inspect  more  than  200  schools  in  the  course  of  the  y^ar. 

1305.  {Mr,  Hohhouee.)  Does  the  25,0002.  incbide  art  ?— No,  I  am  only 
taUdng  of  science  schools.  No  inspector  could  on  an  average  inspect  on 
more  than  200  days  in  the  year.  First  of  all,  because  the  classes  meet  vezy 
often  on  inconvenient  evenings,  and  some  evenings  they  do  not  meet  at  all, 
so  thai^  jlf  an  inspector  eked  out  his  time  in  the  very  best  way  he  could, 
'so  as  to  use  up  sJl  his  available  time,  I  think  you  will  find  that  200  days 
would  be  the  most  he  could  do.  If  you  have  3,000  8^M>oli>  that  means  15 
.mspeotora,  supposing,  that  a  school  only  requix^  one  mi^eting  of  the  class 
for  inspection.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  for,  to  make  a  satisfactory 
inspection,  the  school  should  be  visited  on  several  occasions,  when  different 
suDJects  of  science  are  being  taught. 

1806.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Would  some  difficult  perbaps  be  found  in 
allocating  the  amount  iu  schools  of  such  varying  importance   as,  for 

'  example,  the  Central  School  at  Deansgate,  in  Manchester,  and  any  common 
small  school,  which  instead  of  receiving  some  2,0002.  or  3,000{.  a  year, 
might  only  receive  a  very  small  grant — perhaps  less  than  lOOL     Would 

,  the  difficulty  of  the  determination  of  the  grant  m  your  view,  by  inspection, 
be,  in  such  a  case,  insuperable  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  wooloL  I  should 
ratJier  treat  some  of  the  smidler  schools  in  the  way  that  the  Education 
l>epartmeiit,  I  understand,  treat  some  of  their  countiydohoola.  1  forget 
the  exact  technical  word,  but  where  education  is  being  carried  out  under 

'/diBlotdties.  With  regard  to  our  poor  scienee  classes,  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  give  an  increased  grant  owing  to  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labour  in  teaehiug  science. 

1807.  I  understood  you  to  draw  a  line  witli  regard  to  this  matter  of  the 
difference  between  the  method  adopted  now,  and  what  vou  have  suggested 

.  with  tegard  to  the  elem/Mitaj?y  stage  aaid  the  further  advxmced  or  honours 
•stage  P^^X  60. 

1308.  And  do  I  understand  that  in  your  own  personal  view  you  would 

still  preserve  the  examination  for  the  advanced  and  honours  stages  and 

'would  ^ve  grants  for  those  subjects  as  they  are  now  given.    Ts  that  your 

view  P — It  is  my  view.    I  think  for  the  advanced  scienoe  you  must  have 

examinationpap€a». 

1809.  The  examinations  can  be  made  more  thorough  and  more  searching, 
of  course,  in  the  higher  subjects,  than  they  can  where  you  have  such)  a 
large  number  of  papers  to  deal  with  P — Quite  so. 

1310.  What  fraction  would  it  be  necessary  to  spend  on  the  examina- 
tions p — One  third  would  be  spent  on  the  advanced  and  honours  stages. 

1811.  That- would  be  quite  sufficient  ta  pay  for  the  advanced  and  honours 
alafw,  woold  it  P^-Yes. 

1312.  {JDean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  not  think  this  very  much  abused 
Department  might  think  it  worth  while,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to 
spend  a  litUe  more  money  (m  this  particular  thing  ?  Is  it  not  very  greatly 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  that  if  this  instruction  is  to  be  ^ven  at  sdl, 
it  should  be  given  thoroughly  P— I  quite  agree  ;  but  Sir  John  Hibbert  will 
know  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty  that  one  is  under  in  answering  the 
question  put  to  me  the  first  time. 

1318.  {Mrs,  Bryant^l  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question  bearing  on  the 
examination  of  tne  higher  students.  I  understand  Captain  Abney  to  say 
that  he  thinks  it  a  very  desirable  and  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  any  school  that  the  higher  students  should  be  examined.  I  want 
to  know  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  payment  should  be  made  purely  on 
the  individual  results  of  those  examinations,  or  whether  they  should  be 
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treated  as  part  of  the  general  inspection,  the  individual  atadents,  how- 
ever, receiving  certificates  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  organised  science 
schools. 

1314.  Yes  ? — ^I  think  partly  it  must  be  capitation  grant  and  the  same  on 
results. 

1315.  [Sir  John  Hibheri.)  Would  it  not  be  possible,  as  one  improvement, 
to  combine  the  two  systems  of  pavment  by  results  and  payment  by 
inspection  P — ^That  is  what  I  proposed. 

1316.  You  are  about  to  have  15  inspectors  spread  over  the  country. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  combine  the  services  of  their  inspection  so  as 
to  improve  the  system  of  payment  which  is  now  made  by  results  so  as  to 
combine  the  two  systems  of  inspection  and  payment '  by  results  ?— In 
organised  science  schools,  you  mean. 

1317.  In  organised  science  schools  and  in  science  dasses  P — ^We  have  not 
got  enough. 

1318.  You  have  that  combined  system  with  respect  to  elementary 
education.  You  have  payment  b^  results  and  payment  by  inspection  P — 
Yes,  but  we  have  not  got  enough  inspectors. 

1319.  Gould  you  not  apply  it  to  the  organised  science  schools  to  begin 
with.  You  have  90  of  those  P — 1  may  say  that  I  believe  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  vice-president  to  do  so. 

1320.  Then  if  that  is  found  to  be  satisfactory  and  to  answer  its  purpose, 
you  can  then  consider  how  far  you  can  bring  into  operation  any  new 
system  with  respect  to  the  science  classes  themselves  p — ^It  seems  to  me 
that  the  next  step,  after  the  organised  science  schools,  wotdd  be  the  day 
schools. 

1321.  You  mean  the  day  science  schools  p — Yes,  the  day  science  schools, 
or  day  schools  in  which  they  took  science  which  were  not  organised,  and 
then  afterwards,  if  possible,  give  it  to  the  science  classes  themselves. 

1822.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  In  the  evening  P — ^Yes,  in  the  evening. 

1328.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  It  is  out  of  your  department,  but,  as  far  as 
you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  art  system  of  examination, 
would  the  same  sort  of  thing  apply.  I  see  that  the  17  gentlemen,  whose 
names  we  have  in  your  memorandum,  are  called  inspectors  of  Science  and 
Art  Schools.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  science,  but  a  certain  amount  of  drawing.  I  understand  it  is  the 
elementary  drawing  which  comes  into  your  department  P — Yes. 

1324.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  may  I  ask  you  whether  the  same  possibility 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  the  art  work  in  such  schools  by  inspection  is 
on  the  footing  which  you  have  described  to  us  as  possible  for  science  P — 
As  an  old  inspector  I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  Before  my  connexion  with 
the  Department  I  believe  it  was  originally  tried.  An  art  inspector  used 
to  go  round  to  all  the  different  classes,  and  he  used  to  mark  the  drawings 
on  the  spot,  but  it  was  found  that  the  standard  was  said  to  vary  very 
much.  Some  schools  said  they  did  not  get  what  they  deserved,  and  that 
others  got  more  than  they  deserved.  To  end  this,  and  for  other  reasons, 
the  papers  were  then  sent  up  to  be  marked,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  more  contented  state  of  affairs  produced. 

1325.  You  think  there  are  objections  arising  in  the  case  of  arts,  which 
would  not  occur  in  that  of  science  P— I  do. 

1326.  Do  you  think  that  a  science  examination  or  reports  from  science 
inspectors  all  over  the  country  could  be  trusted  to  have  the  same  sort  of 
standard  P — Not  for  drawing,  perhaps. 

1327.  I  am  speaking  now  of  science  P — ^Then  I  should  think  it  could. 

1828.  You  think  that  difficulties  of  that  kind  would  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  science  P—I  think  not. 

1329.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  fully,  because  the  matter  is 
of  importance.    It  might  be  urged  that  unless  there  is  some  underptanding 
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between  these  gentlemen,  who  are  all  able,  and  many  of  whom  are  well 
known,  as  to  the  standards  by  which  they  must  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
ecience  instructions  given  in  schools,  it  woidd  be  possible  or  almost  likely 
that  one  might  adopt  one  standard,  and  another  adopt  a  different  standard, 
and  thus  irregularity  might  ensue  ? — The  plan  that  mi^ht  be  adopted,  and 
which  is  adopted  in  the  blackboard  examinations,  is  this.  You  must 
recollect  that  the  new  inspectors  have  only  been  in  office  for  three 
months.  Two  or  three  inspectors  hold  some  examinations  together,  and 
each  gave  an  individual  report,  and  then  it  was  seen  how  those  reports 
ratied.  There  should  be  an  assessor  to  fix  what  the  standard  ought  to 
be,  and  by  annual  conferences,  or  more  frequent  conferences,  one  would 
be  able  very  well  to  keep  the  standard  approximately  uniform.  That 
would  meet  the  case  of  inspection  of  organised  science  schools  for 
instance. 

1380.  We  may  take  it  that  the  appointment  of  17  inspectors  resident  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  as  a  sort  of 
experiment,  how  a  system  of  inspection  can  be  made  for  science  to  work 
«itisfactorily  and  without  injustice  to  the  various  schools  ? — No  doubt  that 
was  the  intention  of  the  Vice-President. 

1331.  {Sir  John  Sibbert.)  With  respect  to  art  examination,  ami  right  in 
flaying  that  no  great  complaints  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  results  in 
art  examinations  as  have  arisen  with  respect  to  science  results  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  have. 

1332.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  Do  you  think  any  great  number  of  University 
graduates  teach  in  classes  examined  by  your  Department  P — Yes,  they  do. 

1333.  Have  any  efforts  been  mode  to  your  knowledge  in  recent  years 
towards  combining  University  teaching  and  the  work  of  your  Depart- 
ment ? — There  have,  at  Beading. 

1334  And  has  the  work  at  Beading  and  at  Exeter  come  within  your 
eognisance  P — ^The  work  at  Beading  has  particularly,  and  with  most  satis- 
factory results. 

1335.  What  has  been  done  there  .^ —There  is  an  organisation  of  the 
University  extension  system  combined  with  science  and  ut  classes,  and  the 
one  works  into  the  other.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent college  started  which  combines  the  advantages  of  both  and  the 
disadvantages  of  neither. 

1836.  (Mr.  Hobhouae.)  And  that  has  been  aided,  I  suppose,  by  the 
Oounty  Council  P — It  is  aided  by  the  County  CounciL 

1387.  (SirHenru  Bo8coe.)  Is  there  any  reason  wl^  such  an  arrangement 
fihould  not  be  made  in  many  places  ? — No.  I  hold  Beading  out  as  a  model 
on  which  the  same  combination  might  be  made  to  work  under  the  same 
system. 

1838.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  One  of  the  Oxford  Colleges  took  the  initiative,  did 
It  not  P— Yes,  Christchurch. 

1839.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smiih,)  In  the  list  of  ozganiaed  schools  on  page  21 
of  the  Memorandum  I  notice  the  number  of  students  under  instruction. 
That  refers,  I  imagine,  to  the  number  of  students  examined  by  you,  not 
the  number  of  scholars  in  the  school  the  names  of  which  appear  on  the 
left-hand  side  P— Yes. 

1840.  That  leads  me  to  this  question.  Has  your  attention  been  called 
to  any  disadvantages  that  may  result  tcom  the  formation  of  what  I  may 
«aU  schools  within  schools,  that  is  to  sar  from  treating  part  of  the  secondary 
School  as  an  organised  science  school,  but  having  no  cognisance  of  iiie 
remainder  P— Yes,  there  are  difficulties  sometimes  arise  no  doubt. 

1841.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  getting  over  those  difficulties  7  Ithasbeen 
suggested  that  it  is  desirable  as  far  as  possible  to  treat  the  secondary 
Bohool  as  a  whole,  and  that  there  mav  be  a  danger  of  distorting  the  curri- 
onlum  by  taking  out  part  of  it  P>~No'doubt  it  could  be  amnged. 
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1842.  And  it  would  be  advantageons  to  do  so? — ^It  wonld  be  advau- 
tageooB,  no  donbt.  Onl^  now  the  diffionlty  is  that  we  are  not  allowed  to 
pay  upon  imything  that  is  not  science. 

1343.  But  you  feel  that  if  judicious  inspectiou  took  the  place  of  part  of 
the  pure  paynoient  on  examination  that  might  be  much  more  easily^ 
arranged  P — Quite  so. 

1344.  (Dr.  FairhairH.)  Would  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  diff&reaem 
between  the  figures  in  these  two  lists.  We  have  a  list  of  organised  soienoe 
schdOls,  and  we  have  a  **  list  of  secondary  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
**  Department  of  Scieooe  and  Art."  Under  the  head  of  Bradford 
Grammar  School  the  number  of  schools  is  ^yen  in  one  case  at  127.  Then 
under  *' Yorkslure"  in  the  other  list  at  Bradfocd  Gnmmar  School  the 
number  of  students  is  given  as  358  under  science,  and  458  under  art  ? — 
You  will  see  that  in  one  case  the  Bradford  Grammar  S^ool  is  c<»ifined  to 
the  day  classes.  That  is  in  the  first  list  at  page  18.  You  will  see  a  note 
*'  Day  and' Evening  Classes."  That  is  Bradford  Grammar  School  day  and 
evening.  They  have  reference  to  numbers  in  both.  There  are  evening 
claLses  as  well  as  the  day  school. 

1345.  (Mr.  CoeJchurn,)  Those  on  page  29  include  those  on  page  21  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

).34n.  But  add  evening  schools  to  thjcra  P — Yes, 

1347.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  With  regard  to  the  second  list  there  are  some 
schools  entered  as  ''  examination  but  no  grant."  What  does  that  mean  ?  — 
It  means  that  these  schools  have  no  regular  committee  under  us,  but 
they  wish  to  be  examined  by  us  and  so  they  form  what  we  call  an 
examination  committee. 

1348.  Do  you  undertake  the  examination?  —  We  undertake  the 
examination. 

1349.  Of  any  school  P— We  do. 

1350.  Any  class  of  schools  P — Any  class  who  apply  to  us. 

1351.  Only  endowed  schools  P — No,  any  schools  we  should  examine. 

1352.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  SmiiJi.)  Private  profit  or  otherwise P — That  is  a. 
point  that  J  do  not  recollect  as  having  arisen.     As  far  as  in  my  reooUecticm 
private  property  has  never  applied. 

1353.  With  regard  to  these  schools  which  have  restriction  on  the  grant, 
which  either  have  no  g^ant  at  all,  or  are  not  allowed  a  grant  on  elementary 
mathematics,  is  there  any  definite  principle  laid  down  in  the  Departsoaat 
with  reference  to  the  restriction  of  grant  ? — Every  case  is  considered  on 
its  merits.  Of  course  in  some  schemes  under  the  Charity  Commission 
they  are  bound  to  teach  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics,  and  we  do  not 
pay  twice  over  for  that. 

1354.  That  is  considered  to  be  provided  for  in  the  endowment  P^Yes. 

1355.  Do  you  have  regajrd  to  anything  except  endowment  p  Do  you 
have  regard  to  fees  ? — Yes,  we  have  regard  to  fees  as  well. 

1356.  You  consider  each  case  on  its  merits  P — Yes. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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SIXTH    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  9th  May  18M. 


FB£SBNT: 

Thb  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRTCE,  M.P. ,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Ed^abd  Ltttelton,  M.A.. 

Sir  Hbnut  E.  Boscoe,  M.P.,  D.O.L. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  op  Manchester,  D.D. 

The  Rey.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCUARD  WORMELL,   D.So. 

Mr.  Henrt  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  MA. 

Mr.  H.  LliEWRLLTN  SaoiH,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gockburn. 
Mr.  Charles  Fenwick,  M.P. 
Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 
The  Iiady  Frederick.  Cavendish. 
Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sg. 

Mrs.  HSNRT  SlDGWIOK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary, 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Shabpe  called  in  and  examined. 

1357.  {Chairnian.)  Yon  are  Her  Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of 

Schools  P — ^Yes. 

1358.  And  yon  have  been  an  inspector  for  a  great  many  years  ? — 87. 

1359.  Your  attention  has  been  largely  called  to  qnestions  relating  to 
Secondary  as  well  as  to  those  relating  to  Elementary  Education  ? — 
Secondary  teaching  chiefly  ae  regards  higher  grade  schools. 

1860.  Especially?— Yes. 

1361.  Yon  have  probably  considered  the  question  of  the  best  method  of   promotion  op 
passing  promising  boys  upwards  from  elementary  schools  to  higher  schools  ?  Soholabs  fbom 
—I  was  associated  for  a  great  many  years  with  the  late  head  master  of  St.   ^^o^'s^to^y 
Olave's  School,  Sonthwark,  who  had  originated  a  very  excellent  system  of      schools. 
enhance,  maintenance,  and  leaving  scholarships,    l^e  entrance  scholar- 
ships were  comx>eted  for  at  a  very  light  examination  by  boys  from  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  Parliamentiffy  Borough  of  Sonthwark,  and  they 

were  passed  into  the  school  at  the  age  of  about  10  or  11.  In  eaofa  subsequent 
year  they  were  examined  for  what  were  called  continuance  scholarahips 
during  their  stay  in  the  school.  Some  of  those  boys  would  stay  till  they 
were  about  15  or  16,  and  a  few  of  the  very  best  would  stay  for  the  university, 
for  which  there  was  a  leaving  exhibition  annually,  so  that  there  really  was 
a  passage  up  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  universities. 

1362.  About  what  number  entered  in  that  way  annually  ? — In  the  year 
1890-91,  15  entrance  scholarships  were  awarded  to  the  sons  of  the 
paiishioners  of  St.  Olsve's,  15  were  awarded  to  boys  from  the  various 
elementary  schools  in  the  Sonthwark  District. 

1868.  With  regard  to  the  eontinuance  scholarships,  were  those  awarded 
year  by  year  to  each  boy  who  had  obtained  a  scholarship  previously,  so  that 
ft  boy  who  in  any  year  did  not  get  a  continuance  scholarship  so  to  speak 
fell  out  P— -As  a  rule,  they  generally  were  able  to  carry  themselves 
through  the  school  to  the  age  at  which  their  parents  withdrew  them,  with 
the  maintenance  Bcholaisfaip. 
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1364.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  an  annual  one  ? — ^They  were  given 
by  tbe  results  of  the  annnal  midsommer  examination.  If  a  boy  acquitted 
himself  fairly,  his  maintenance  scholarahip  was  not  withdrawn. 

1865.  Did  the  boys  compete  for  this  annual  scholarship  with  other  boys 
who  had  not  previously  obtained  a  scholarship? — With  the  whole  school. 

1366.  What  was  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  system  upon  the  boys  in 
later  life? —It  rsised  many  clever  boys  of  the  very  poorest  class,  sons  of 
laundresses  and  policemen.  Manv  of  them  passed  into  the  Oivil  Service, 
into  the  Lidian  Civil  Service,  and  to  the  universities.  They  have  been 
professors  at  the  universities,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  taken 
high  posts.  Of  the  50  scholars  elected  to  tbe  universities  between  1869 
and  1890,  16  were  elected  from  the  public  elementary  schools. 

1367.  (Lady  Frederick  Cave^idlsh,)  Has  not  St.  Olave's  been  reformed. 
There  has  been  a  scheme,  has  there  not  ? — Yes,  a  new  scheme  has  been 
made  for  it. 

1368.  (Chairman,)  Then  the  plan  you  described  would  still  be  in 
operation  ?  —  There  has  been  a  chanp;e  of  headmaster.  I  cannot  say 
whether  the  present  headmaster  is  carrying  on  that  scheme. 

1369.  Tou  spoke  of  a  ^ery  light  examination.  You  mean,  I  suppose, 
that  it  was  thought  that  a  strict  competitive  examination,  such  as  is  in 
use  for  entrance  to  Eton  or  Winchester,  would  have  been  inapplicable  to 
boys  of  that  age  P — I  say  it  is  inapplicable  to  boys  below  14  years  of  age 
to  have  a  stiff  entrance  examination.    The  lighter  it  is  the  better. 

1370.  Why  do  you  think  so  ? — Because  boys  at  that  age  know  so  very 
little,  that  if  you  try  to  set  them  very  searching  questions  they  may 
happen  to  suit  some  boys,  but  not  others,  whose  reading  has  been  in  a 
different  direction. 

1371.  Would  you  say,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  competitive  examina- 
tion, as  a  means  of  testing  merit,  steadily  diminishes  with  the  age  of  the 
pupil  ? — Oertainly.  When  they  have  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge 
at  the  age  of  16  they  may  be  submitted  to  a  competitive  examination. 

1372.  (Dean  of  Mancfiester.)  The  object  of  them,  I  suppose,  is  rather  to 
discover  what  capacity  the  boy  has  for  answering  anything  at  all  than 
what  is  his  actual  knowledge  ? — The  intelligent  habit  of  thought  is  what 
you  wish  to  test. 

1373.  (Chairman. )  What  you  wish  to  bring  out  is  the  native  brightness 
of  the  boy,  so  to  speak? — Yes,  and  how  far  it  has  been  cultivated  by 
intelligent  teaching. 

1374.  (Dr.  Wormell)  With  regard  to  the  entrance  scholarships,  are  they 
restricted  at  all  to  boys  from  elementary  schools  P — Up  to  the  middle  of 
1893  they  were  restricted  to  the  voluntary  and  the  board  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

1375.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  St.  Olave's  School  had  in  its 
power  the  means  to  attract  to  it  boys  at  a  very  early  age  from  elemeoiaxy 
schools  P — That  was  so. 

1876.  Had  it  any  such  entrance  scholarships  for  boys  who  were  not 
from  elementary  schools  P~J  believe  not. 

1377.  Then  this  process  of  bringing  up  at  an  early  age  the  clever  boys 
only  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  elementary  schools? — ^Yes,  both 
botfd  and  voluntary. 

1878.  So  that  the  school  was  ablo  to  get  the  boys  at  a  very  early  age, 
9  or  10  P— Yes. 

1879.  Now.  think  of  the  majority  of  secondary  schools  in  London  on  the 
same  level  as  that.  It  is  a  ve^  rare  thing  for  sohoc^  of  that  dass  to  hAve 
entrance  scholarships.  Boys  find  their  way  to  them  with  scholsnhipB 
granted  in  the  lower  school  or  by  the  school  board,  or  scholarships  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  voluntary  schools,  or  by  the  charities  which  provide 
exhibitions,  but  are  not  associated  with  any  definite  fcchooL     What  do  yon 
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think  the  experience  of  snoh  sohoolB  will  be  at  the  age  at  Trhich  the  boys 
enter  P — ^If  the  boys  axe  taken  at  a  later  age  experience  has  shown  that 
their  ignorance  of  French,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  history  has  told  very 
heavily  against  them  when  they  were  admitted  at  the  age  of  12  or  18, 
and  they  have  in  fact  had  to  spend  a  term,  at  least,  in  supplying  their 
deficiency  in  those  special  subjects  before  they  were  fit  to  be  classed  with 
the  ordinary  boys  of  the  higher  schools. 

1880.  Suppose  you  let  these  take  their  natnral  course  as  they  now  exist, 
how  would  you  propose  to  get  the  boys  at  that  early  age  into  schools  that 
cannot  tempt  them  by  means  of  entntnce  scholarships  of  their  own  ? — I 
suppose  they  would  still  have  to  be  tempted  by  entrance  scholarships  to 
pass  in. 

1881.  But  the  scholarships  that  at  present  are  in  existence,  those  that 
are  under  the  control  of  the  school  board  ;  those  also  which  are  offered  by 
individuals  to  assist  boys  from  elementary  schools,  and  those  that  belong 
to  the  charities  I  have  described,  not  associated  with  schools,  give 
examinations,  pre-supposing  that  the  boy  has  passed  the  Sixth  or  Seventh 
Standard,  so  that  the  experience  of  St.  01ave*s  mnst  be  a  vezy  rare  experi- 
ence indeed,  that  is,  the  experience  of  boys  from  the  elementaiy  schools 
being  admitted  at  the  aie  of  9  or  10.  Accepting  things  as  they  stand, 
we  should  require  new  machineiy  to  tempt  those  bovs  at  that  early  age 
into  the  schools.  Can  you  suggest  any  such  ma<uunexyP— I  think  it 
would  be  very  simple  for  school  boards  to  offer  the  beet  of  their  boys 
to  any  central  coun^  that  might  be  set  up  for  the  purx>ose  of  higher 
education.  The  teachers  would  report  the  boys  who  for  capacity  and 
industry  were  well  worth  encouragmg,  and  they  might  be  transferred 
at  the  age  of  9  or  10  to  a  higher  school.  But  these  cases  would  be 
exceptional  cases  of  boys  recommended  for  capacity,  industry,  and  general 
conduct. 

1882.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  masters  of  elementary  schools  detect  the 
natural  ability  of  a  boy  after  he  has  been  subjected  for  a  few  years  to  their 
teaching,  but  a  boy  with  a  particular  kind  of  home,  who  has  developed  a 
particular  kind  of  knowledge  with  no  great  natural  ability,  can  come  to 
the  front  at  an  early  age.  Is  not  that  the  experience  of  the  schools  P — I 
think  if  the  boy  is  worth  anything  he  will  have  shown  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  Fourth  Standard  whether  he  is  fit  for  a  higher  education 
or  not. 

1883.  {Dr,  Fairhaim.)  Woald  an  elementary  schoolmaster  be  inclined 
to  favour  the  promotion  of  his  boys,  so  impoverishing  his  own  school  ? — 
Hie  United  Westminster  School  is  a  case  in  point.  That  school  receives 
the  best  boys  from  the  neighbouring  schools,  and  the  teachers  are  very 
willing  to  resign  them,  because  they  Ibiow  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  boys. 

1884.  {Mr.  YoxdU,)  They  hardly  go  at  the  age  of  9  or  10,  do  theyP 
—They  go  after  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Standard. 

1885.  Might  it  not  be  possible  to  draw  the  line  between  9  or  10  as  you 
tnggest,  and  12  or  13  P — To  have  two  classes,  do  you  mean  P 

1386.  Yes  P — The  boys  who  were  taken  later  would  suffer  by  not  having 
followed  the  special  studies  which  tiie  higher  school  takes  firom  the  very 
first. 

1387.  It  occurred  to  me  as  rather  impracticable  to  take  them  away  from 
the  elementary  school  at  9  or  10 ;  at  11  or  12  it  might  be  more  praotioable  P 
— My  point  was,  that  they  suffer  each  year  they  are  kept  down  at  the 
elementary  school  from  ttie  want  of  Imowledge  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Mathematics. 

1888.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  1  specially  want  to  know  how  the  removal  of 
these  boys  would  affect  the  masters  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  schools  on 
the  other  P— The  elementary  school  would  suffer  slightiyin  intelligence, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  higher  school  would  gain,  and  the  boy  would 
gain. 

1389.  And  the  master  P— I  think  the  boy  is  the  first  to  be  considered. 
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1390.  But  you  Trould  leave  the  selectiou  to  a  large  extent  to  the  master, 
and  so  he  enters  considerably  into  the  problem?— The  masters  of  the 
Bohools  in  Westminster  surrounding  the  United  Westminster  School  are 
very  glad  to  surrender  their  boys. 

1391.  (Chairman.)  In  other  words  you  think  you  may  trust  the  disin* 
terestedness  of  the  master  to  seek  the  good  of  the  boy  by  promoting  him, 
rather  than  to  seek  the  advantage  of  his  own  school  by  keeping  him,  and 
you  think  you  may  also  trust  the  fairness  of  the  master  to  select  the 
boy  without  favour? — ^The  pressure  of  the  parents  behind  the  master, 
knowing  the  advantage  the  boy  would  get  by  transference  to  the  other 
school,  would  influence  the  master  to  let  him  go. 

1392.  But  I  understand  you  think  that  the  fairness  of  the  master  in 
selecting  the  boy^  for  his  merit  can  be  trusted  ? — ^It  certainly  can  be  trusted 
in  the  case  of  this  neighbourhood. 

1393.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  associate  the  managers  of  the 
school  in  any  way  with  the  masters  in  these  oases,  reouiring  the  master 
to  state  the  ground  for  promoting  the  boy  ? — ^I  should  be  glad  if  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  suggestion  eould  be  made.  I  do  not  think  oompokioa 
would  work, 

1394.  By  compulsian  you  mean  you  would  not  consider  the  assent  of 
the  managers  to  be  necessary,  but  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that 
they  should  be  kept  informed  of  what  was  passing  ? — And  that  they  should 
co-operate  with  the  movement. 

1395.  (Dean  of  ManrhesUr.)  Is  this  particular  Instance  unique  in  your 
experience? — I  know  of  no  other  of  which  I  can  speak  with  the  same 
certainty. 

1396.  Ma^'  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  made  these  most  interesting 
replies  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  what  are  called  higher  grade  schools 
are  working  in  great  centres  of  population  ? — I  am  not  a  great  believer  in 
higher  grade  schools. 

1397.  But  you  believe  that  they  exist,  and  though,  in  answer  to 
Dr.  Fairboim,  you  said  that  masters  would  be  likely  to  part  with  the  boys, 
is  it  within  vour  knowledge  that  the  masters  in  the  case  of  higher  grade 
schools  would  be  unwilling  to  part  with  them  P — ^There  are  higher  standard 
schools  and  higher  ^^rade  schools.  A  higher  standard  school  is  one  set  up 
in  the  middle  of  a  nng  of  other  schools  from  which,  a  number  of  boys  in 
the  highest  standards  can  be  drafted  to  the  centre,  and  form  large 
homogeneous  classes. 

1398.  That  is  not  what  we  moan  in  Manchester  by  a  higher  grade 
school  P — Higher  standard  schools  have,  in  many  cases,  passed  into  what 
is  called  higher  grade  schools ;  and  in  London  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  two. 

1399.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  cases  as  those  you  would  find  masters 
willing  to  entertain  this  admirable  svstem  of  yours  of  passing  the  boys  out 
of  their  schools  into  the  others  ? — They  are  not  at  all  willing  to  send  them 
to  a  higher  standard  school,  but  they  are  not  unwilling  to  send  them  to  a 
higher  grade  schooL  The  higher  standard  school  teaches  little  more 
than  they  would  learn  in  their  own  schools.  In  their  own  schools  they 
might  have  a  small  number  of  Seventh  Standard  scholars.  Those  boys 
would  benefit  by  being  transferred  to  a  higher  standard  school,  but  they 
would  learn  almost  the  same  subjects.  The  boys  themselves  are  attached 
to  the  schools.  I  can  quite  understand  that  the  masters  would  be  jealous 
of  higher  standard  schools,  and  would  not  care  to  send  their  boys  to 
them.  I  do  not  think  the  same  jealousy  exists  with  regard  to  a  higher 
grade  school  where  they  prepare  for  technical  work. 

1400.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  prepare  better  for  technical  life  in 
those  schools  than  in  any  other  schools  ?— In  the  higher  grade  schools,  but 
not  in  the  higher  standard  schools.  I  take  it  that  the  question  you  wished 
to  ask  is  whether  there  would  be  jealousy  of  the  higher  grade  schools. 
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liOl.  Tea  ? — ^None  of  the  higher  gmde,  bat  a  great  fdeal  of  the  higher 
ataadard. 

1402.  {Dr.  Favrhairn, )  Then  your  condemnation  is  of  the  higher  standard 
school  and  not  of  the  higher  grade  P — I  do  not  condemn  them.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  for  parents  to  send  the  boYs,  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  inducement  to  send  them.  They  are  taught  the  same  thing  at 
the  oentsal  higher  standard  school  that  they  would  be  taught  at  their 
own  school,  or  very  nearly  so. 

1403.  {Chairman,)  Would  you  give  us  an  instance  of  what  you  mean  by 
the  term  higher  grade  schools? — ^There  are  three  in  London,  Medbum 
Street,  Bloomfield  Boad,  and  Thomas  Street  at  the  present  time. 

1404.  {Mr.Yoxall.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  tiie  first  higher  grade  board  schools  there  was  some  jealousy 
with  regard  to  the  transfer  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  ordinary  schools, 
but  that  that  j^ousy  has  ahnost  entirely  passed  away  P — ^It  has  not  passed 
away  as  regards  the  high^  standard  schools,  but  as  regards  the  higher 
grade  schools  I  think  that  there  was  very  little  jealousy  at  first,  and  there 
is  none  at  all  now. 

1405.  Is  it  within  your  experience  also  that  there  haa  never  been  any 
jealousy  whateyer  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  schools 
concerning  the  transfer  of  boys  flrom  tiieir  schools  to  endowed  schools  ? — 
I  haye  neyer  heard  of  it. 

1406.  {Mr,  Cockbum.)  Qoing  back  to  St.  Olave's,  I  suppose  its  success 
is  largely  due  to  its  yery  heayy  endowment  P — Largely.  They  are  able  to 
giye  yaluable  scholarships. 

1407.  And  in  that  respect  it  stands  almost  unique  among  the  endowed 
schools  of  the  country.  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  wealtli  of  its  endow- 
ments?— It  is  undoubtedly  a  wealthy  endowment. 

1408.  Then  I  suppose  you  do  not  conceiye  that  there  can  be  much 
success  in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  these  promising  elementary  school 
boys  and  girls  unless  it  is  in  connexion  with  maintenance  scholarships  P — 
Unless,  not  only  the  school  fees  are  paid,  but  also  something  beyond  for 
maintenance.  At  St.  Olaye's  School,  besides  remission  of  fees,  each 
holder  of  an  entrance  scholarship  receiyed  51. ;  a  holder  of  an  intermediate 
maintenance  scholarship  101. ;  and  of  a  n.ajor  maintenance  scholarship 
Ibl    There  are  80  of  the  first  class,  12  of  the  second,  and  10  of  the  third. 

1409.  Apart  from  endowments,  has  it  oyer  entered  into  your  mind  how 
those  schohunships  could  be  provided  P— It  may  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  provided  out  of  public  funds  of  some  kind. 

1410.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  What  are  the  ordinary  fees  of  St.  Olave's  School  ? 
— ^About  31.  a  term. 

1411.  I  did  not  quite  understand  about  the  continuance  scholarships. 
They  are  not  competitive,  are  they  P— They  are  competitive  so  far  as 
regiurds  the  annual  examination  of  the  school.  The  boys  must  maintain  a 
good  place  at  the  annual  examination. 

1412.  And  the  boys  who  maintain  the  best  places  get  the  scholarships  P 
—Yes. 

1418.  Has  it  been  found  in  practice  that  those  in  the  elementary  schools 
get  the  best  places  ?— They  hold  their  own  very  fairly. 

1414.  There  is  no  preference  given  to  the  scholars  from  elementary 
schools  P — No  preference.    It  is  an  open  annual  examination. 

1415.  {Dean  of  Mcunchester.)  Tou  did  not  say  how  long  St.  Olave's  had 
been  working  on  this  system  P— Over  20  years. 

1416.  Did  we  understand  you  to  say  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  scheme  is  being  continued  at  the  present  time  P — The  head- 
master died  last  year,  and  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally 
his  successor. 
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1417.  HoweTer,  it  seemed  to  work  satiafaetorily  up  to  that  date  P — Yes. 

1418.  {Chairman,)  Where  schoLirBhips  from  elementary  sohools  have 
been  awarded  to  boys  at  the  age  of  13  or  14  to  go  on  to  higher  schools, 
has  the  result  on  the  future  career  of  those  boys  been  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactoiy  P — It  has  been  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 

1419.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  boy  by  severe  competitiye  examina- 
tion at  the  age  of  18  or  14  prejudices  his  future  career  P — The  examination 
held  for  the  board  scholarships  is  not  a  very  exhausting  one.  It  is  held  on 
the  usual  school  subjects  with  which  they  are  very  familiar. 

1420.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Drapers'  School  at  Woodford  ? — 
No. 

1421.  {Mr.  Toxall)  Would  you  prefer  that  the  examination  for  the 
scholarships  should  take  the  form  of  an  entrance  examination  at  the  new 
school  or  a  leayiog  examination  at  the  primary  school  P — ^I  do  not  think 
that  an  examination  is  necessaxy  for  very  young  boys.  I  should  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  master  as  to  capacity  and  conduct,  and  hold  a 
very  light  examination  if  there  were  more  candidates  than  vacancies. 

1422.  And  would  you  favour  the  idea,  supposing  there  should  be  a 
scheme  set  up  under  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  whereby 
larger  sums  of  money  should  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of  exhibitions  or 
scholarships — a  scheme  by  which  a  certain  per-centage  of  such  scholarships 
should  be  close  for  each  primary  school  within  the  area  P — Are  you  afraid 
of  their  being  over-weighted  by  other  boys?  I  think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  devote  a  considerable  number  to  younger  b<mi  in  elementaiy 
schools  if  they  bear  a  high  character  for  capacity,  industry,  and  good 
conduct. 

1423.  {Dr.  Wormell, )  Do  you  know  that  the  average  age  of  admission  in 
most  secondary  schools  to  which  boys  from  clemently  schools  would  pass 
with  scholarslups  has  gone  up  of  late  years  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  Education  Act  p — I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

1424.  {Dr.  Favrbavm.)  How  far  do  you  think  the  higher  grade  school  is 
capable  of  playing  the  part  of  a  preparatory  school  P — They  are  educating 
boys  in  science  and  English  subjects  very  much  on  the  same  ground  as 
grammar  schools,  with  the  exception  of  English  literature.  Of  the  three 
schools  I  have  mentioned  in  London  one  teaches  no  English  literature  at 
all ;  of  the  other  two  both  teach  English  literature,  and  one  of  them  French 
as  well.  So  that  two  of  the  higher  grade  schools  are  really  giving  a 
grammar  school  education,  except  in  the  dead  languages. 

1425.  A  partial,  not  a  complete,  grammar  school  education  P — No.  Latin 
is  excluded. 

1426.  And  Greek  P—And  Greek. 

1427.  {Mr.  HoWiouBe.)  Aie  you  familiar  with  the  working  of  any  of  the 
new  scholarship  schemes  that  have  been  established  by  the  county 
councils  P — No,  I  have  had  very  little  experience  of  those. 

1428.  {Cha/irmwn.)  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  a  good  deal  of  what 
may  be  called  Secondary  Education  is  being  given  in  elementary  schools  P 
— ^Yes,  a  higher  education  than  that  originally  contemplated  for  primary 
schools. 

1429.  Yes.  It  would  not  be  popularly  called  elementary  education  ?— 
Elementary  education  in  a  technical  sense  embraces  all  the  subjects 
contained  in  tiie  Education  Oode. 

1480.  I  am  asking  you  not  to  take  the  technical  basis  of  the  Oode,  but 
rather  the  popular  understanding  of  the  term  P— I  think  many  ol  these 
higher  grade  schools  are  really  taking  Secondary  Education  which  would 
be  far  better  left  to  some  different  authority  than  school  boards. 

1431.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  left  to  another  authority 
than  the  school  boards  P_I  think  that  members  of  school  boards  are 
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elected  often  without  special  reference  to  their  educational  knowledge. 
Cnmnlative  voting,  for  instance,  is  a  bad  way  of  selecting  higher  educa- 
tional authorities,  and  a  great  many  people  obtain  seats  on  school  boards 
for  special  reasons  other  than  their  love  of  education  or  knowledge  of 
education.  I  think  it  is  vezy  desirable  to  have  a  much  wider  council 
established  on  which  school  boards  might  be  fairly  represented,  as  welP 
as  other  bodies,  but  as  far  as  I  have  had  experience  of  them  I  do  not 
think  that  school  boards  should  be  trusted  with  any  education  above  the 
primary. 

1482.  I  understand,  then,  that  your  objection  to  the  present  system  is 
not  so  much  to  the  giving  of  Secondary  Education  in  what  are  called  ele^ 
mentary  schools,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  elementary  schools  are  now 
managed  by  a  body  which  you  do  not  think  well  qualified  to  preside  over 
Secondary  Education? — School  boards  have  had  an  opportunity  for  20 
years  of  occupying  the  ground  bordering  on  Secondary  Education.  What 
they  have  done  in  that  20  years  has  been  very  little,  and  it  has  been 
very  unevenly  done,  and  not  very  well  done  in  many  cases. 

1488.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  say  that  this  work  is  not  well  done  by 
school  boards.  First  may  I  ask  is  ^our  experience  of  school  boards 
lazgely  that  of  southern  and  country  districts  ? — I  have  visited  besides  the 
Leeds  and  Ckurdiff  higher  grade  schools  for  which  I  have  the  greatest 
possible  respect. 

1434.  Possibly  if  you  had  been  to  Manchester  you  might  have  had  thcr 
same  respect  ? — It  is  quite  possible. 

1435.  This  is  a  very  serious  imputation,  and,  with  all  due  respect,  it  will 
have  to  be  met  in  a  certain  way.  You  say  it  has  been  badly  done.  Is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  great  centres  of  popu. 
lation  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  judging  firom  their  action,  that  instead  of 
not  being  well  done  it  is  better  done  than  it  is  in  any  other  secondaiy 
school  at  present  established.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  that  i» 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  centres  of  population  p — ^I  havo 
no  opportanity  of  gauging  the  opinion  of  the  people. 

1436.  It  is  the  people  and  the  children  of  the  people  whose  interesf 
pre-eminently  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  Now  by  the  uneven  distribution 
which  was  your  other  answer  I  presume  you  mean  that  the  action  of 
school  boards  is  very  uneven  idl  through  the  country  P— It  is  very 
uncertain. 

1437.  The  third  part  of  your  answer  was  that  the  persons  who  were 
placed  upon  school  boards  were  not  likely  to  be  the  persons  to  administer 
education  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  that  they  should  not  go  into  the 
domain  of  Secondary  Education?— I  think  you  have  stated  that  much 
more  widely  than  I  stated  it.  *I  put  it  that  from  the  nature  of  the  election 
people  might  not  be  elected  for  their  educational  ability.  I  contemplated 
a  council  on  which  everyone  should  be  elected  for  educational  ability  and 
not  for  other  purposes.  I  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  qualification  of 
members  of  some  school  boards ;  many  of  them  have  the  highest  educational 
ability. 

1438.  I  am  only  afraid  of  its  being  a  too-sweeping  condemnation  of  a  set 
of  persons  who,  at  any  rate,  are  dLected  ad  hoe.  You  would  wish  that 
there  should  be  a  boiy,  whatever  that  body  might  be,  elected  ad  hoc  ? — 
Yes. 

1489.  And  educationally  elected?— Yes. 

1440.  (Dr.  Fairhnm.)  What  do  you  mean  by  people  of  ''educational 
ability  "  P— People  of  better  culture,  such  as  many  members  of  county 
oouneils  are  generaUy,  assisted  by  representatives  from  educational 
bodies. 

1441.  What  do  you  mean  by  **  educational  ability  '*  P— I  mean  morer 
knowledge  of  higher  educational  systems  and  of  our  own  higher  system, 
of  education  especially. 
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1442.  Do  you  think  that  a  body  composod  exclusively  of  people  of 
educational  ability  would  be  an  intelligent  school  board  P— -I  think  a  county 
council  which  contains  men  of  business  as  well  as  men  of  culture,  united 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
higher  education  of  the  country,  would  form  a  very  good  educational 
oouncil. 

1443.  Now  would  you  let  us  k  now  the  extent  or  basis  of  induction  on 
which  Tou  have  built  up  the  deduction  we  have  heard ? — jyo  you  mean  my 
general  knowledge  of  education  ? 

1444.  No  ;  I  mean  your  special  knowledge  of  what  school  boards  harvo 
done  in  the  matter  of  higher  grade  schools  ? — My  experience  is  chiefly 
confined  to  London,  and  what  has  been  done  in  higher  grade  schools 
in  London  is,  I  consider,  not  very  great. 

1445.  Then  do  you  wish  your  judgment  confined  to  London,  or  do  you 
extend  it  to  England  as  a  whole  ? — Ohiefiy  to  London,  but  I  have  also 
visited  a  great  number  of  large  towns.  For  example,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  a  place  in  the  south  of  England  last  week,  ani  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  a  higher  grade  aoh<)ol.  I  considered  that  school  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  name  of  higher  grade.  The  pupils  were  examined  both  by  the 
Education  Department  and  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  it 
so  happened  that,  unfortunately,  the  Government  inspection  was  in 
November  and  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  in  May,  so  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  cramming  six  months  for  each  examination  separately. 

1446.  Your  experience  is  mainly  in  London  P — ^Yes. 

1447.  You  have  partially  approved  of  London,  you  have  approved  of 
Caxdi£f,  and  of  Leeds,  but  you  condemn  one  school  board  and  the  school 
you  have  mentioned? — Yes. 

1448.  That  is  a  proportion  of  three-fourths  approved,  to  one-fourth 
condemned.  Does  that  represent  your  judgment  as  to  the  faculty  of  the 
school  bcMurds  of  the  country  P — ^I  have  heard  many  opinions  from  people 
qualified  to  judge  in  manv  parts  of  England  about  the  value  of  higher 
grade  schools.  But,  specifioidly,  I  can  only  mention  those  three  and  some 
of  the  London  schools.  , 

1449.  Then  it  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  your  experience  of  one  town 
in  the  south  of  England  is  unfavourable  and  in  a  degree  also  of  London, 
but  yoar  experience  of  the  other  places  is  favourable  P — Yes,  so  far  as  good 
Secondary  Education  is  concerned. 

1450.  (Mr,  (Jochhurn,)  With  regard  to  school  boards  your  experience 
seems  to  be  limited  officially  to  London,  and  that  has  not  been  very 
favourable  P — That  is  so. 

1451.  You  have  referred  to  county  councils  as  being  a  superior  body 
intellectaally  and  in  every  way.  Have  yoif  had  experience  of  them  P — Of 
the  Surrey  County  Oouncil. 

1452.  Your  experience  has  been  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  P — The  Surrey  Oounty  Council. 

1458.  You  are  aware  that  county  councils  exist  also  for  more  or  less 
large  and  small  boroughs  P — Yes. 

1454.  Would  vou  be  disposed  to  prefer  such  county  councils  as  those  to 
the  school  boards  P — Yes,  if  associated  with  representatives  from  educa- 
tional bodies. 

1455.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  from  ezperienoe  P — No. 

1456.  {Dean  of  Manchester)  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  some  mem- 
bers of  those  bodies  are  elected  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  o| 
sanitation  and  so  on,  and  that  such  bodies  sometimes  include  persoiis  of. 
no  education  whatever  P — I  am  speaking  of  the  only  county  councQ  that  I 
am  acquainted  with. 

1457.  (Mr,  YoxaXl,)  If  you  are  thinking  of  the  county  council  as  an 
educational  authority,  would  you  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  there . 
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being  added  to  it  other  peraonB  speoifiGally  ohoseu,  by  nomiBation  or 
otherwise  ? — ^I  think  that  they  Bfaould  be  amsted  by  other  asaooiationa  of 
educatioual  people  in  their  jurisdiction. 

1458.  Yon  woold  regard  that  as  an  essential  point  P — ^Tes. 

1459.  And  yon  wonld  be  inclined  to  follow  the  example  of  Wales  in  the 
matter  ? — ^Yes. 

1460.  (Mr,  Hobhouse,)  Yon  have  been  speaking  of  the  encroachment  of 
elementary  educational  authorities  on  the  domain  of  Secondary  Education. 
Will  you  tell  us  where  you  think  those  encroachments  begin  ? — They 
begin  with  boys  who  stay  at  school  till  the  age  of  16.  As  a  riile  primary 
education  was  meant  for  boys  who  would  leave  at  the  age  of  14,  but  if  you 
begin  to  offer  inducements  to  stay  at  school,  such  as  the  inducement  of 
higher  education  or  otherwise,  I  think  you  begm  to  encroach  upon 
Secondary  Education. 

1461.  Would  you  place  specific  subjects  in  the  Code  of  Secondary 
Education  P — They  enter  to  a  very  limited  extent  only  into  primary  educa- 
tion. A  boy  in  an  elementary  school  can  only  study  two,  and  the  two 
subjects  should  be  selected  in  connexion  with  the  trade  of  the  district, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture. 

1462.  But  I  am  rather  asking  you  as  to  whether  it  is  a  proper  line  to  be 
at  present  drawn  by  the  Code  P — By  the  Code  they  are  limited  to  two 
subjects  of  higher  education.  In  a  higher  grade  school  or  a  grammar 
school  they  will  study  more  than  two  such  subjects. 

1463.  But  in  your  opinion  such  subjects  as  botany,  animal  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  are  all  subjects  of  elementary  education  P — To  a 
restricted  extent. 

1464.  To  the  extent  carried  out  under  Schedtde  4  of  the  Code  P — Yes. 

1465.  (Chairman,)  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  making  that  answer 
In  the  technical  sense  of  the  Department,  not  taking  what  you  would 
nnderstand  the  word  to  mean  in  common  usage  p — I  think  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  agrees  with  the  popular  notion  of  primary  education. 
In  a  grammar  school  they  must  study  a  much  larger  number  of  those 
subjects  than  Mr.  Hobhouse  read  out. 

1466.  (Mr.  Hoibhxmse.)  You  think  it  depends  on  the  proportion  which  the 
time  deyoted  to  those  subjects  bears  to  the  others  P — Yes,  and  upon  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  studied. 

1467.  Then  I  understand  from  your  memorandum  that  there  are  certain 
boys  who  may  be  studying  specific  subjects  under  the  Code,  and  receiving 
grants  from  the  Education  Department,  aad  at  the  same  time  studying 
science  subjects  and  receiving  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment P—That  is  so. 

1468.  And  there  is  considerable  overlapping  in  the  work  of  the  two 
Departments  P — For  a  certain  small  class  of  boys.  I  have  divided  the 
boys  into  three  classes. 

1469.  One  dass  is  the  boys  that  are  under  14  who  have  reached  the 
Sixth  Standard  and  not  the  Seventh  Standard  P — ^Yes. 

1470.  Are  those  boys  numerous  P — Not  very  numerous,  but  there  are  a 
lair  proportion  of  such  scholars  in  the  higher  giade  schools. 

1471.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  this  overlapping  and  the  earning  of 
grants  from  two  Deps^rtments  at  once  P — ^I  object  to  it  very  strongly.  I 
should  like  to  see  them  transferred  to  a  higher  school  rather  than  have  to 
study  so  many  subjects  at  once  to  satisfy  two  Departments. 

1472.  Do  the  two  Departments  take  care  that  &eir  ourrioula  work  into 
one  another?— No,  that  is  left,  as  regards  this  small  number  of  boys, 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  schools. 

1478.  {My.  Oookbum.)  Do  they  get  a  grant  from  South  Kensinffton  and 
Whitehall  for  the  same  subject  P-^If  the  speoifio  sobject  studiea  for  the 
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ezammatioa  of  the  Educatiou  Department  should  be  the  same  as  the 
science  subject  studied  for  the  Science  Department. 

1474.  What  are  those  P — If  you  refer  to  my  memorandum  it  is  under 
section  C.  on  the  second  page.    They  are  a  very  small  number. 

1475.  {Mr.  Hobkotue.)  Then  with  regard  to  these  scholars  there  is  no 
attempt  as  between  the  two  Departments  to  take  care  that  they  are  not 
pursuing  any  two  courses  of  study  P — No ;  they  are  a  comparatiyely 
limited  number,  but  I  should  like  them  to  be  transferred  to  a  school  of  a 
different  class. 

1476.  In  some  of  these  schools,  for  instance  the  one  you  have  mentioned, 
I  understand  that  the  boys  are  actually  being  crammed  for  two  different 
examinations  under  two  different  Departments  at  the  same  time  P — That 
would  be  possible  with  a  certain  number  of  those  schools. 

1477.  {Mr.  CocJchurn.)  Will  you  tell  me  who  is  largely  to  blame  for  the 
state  of  things  in  the  school  tlutt  you  have  referred  top  Is  it  not  possible 
for  the  Whitehall  Department  to  change  the  date  of  the  examination  and 
to  make  the  two  examinations  take  place  together  P — ^Yes,  if  the  managers 
of  the  school  were  wise  they  would  apply  to  have  that  done. 

1478.  {Dr.  Fairhaim.)  1  do  not  want  to  raise  a  question  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  full  information  upon  which  is  not  before  us,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  far  the  head  master  of  that  school  is  the  responsible 
person  P — ^I  cannot  say.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  servant  of  the  school 
board. 

1479.  {Mr.  YojcaU.)  Would  you  not  regard  it  as  disastrous  to  public 
elementary  education  if  the  specific  subjects  were  to  be  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  public  elementary  schools  p — ^I  think  it  would  be  disastrous  in 
many  special  cases.  With  regard  to  the  seaside  places  on  the  east  coast  I 
shotddlike  every  boy  in  an  elementary  school  to  learn  Gferman,  and  on  tiie 
south  coast  to  learn  French.  I  should  like  to  see  every  boy  in  a  countzy 
district  learning  agriculture,  and  in  a  chemical  neighbourhood  learning 
chemistry  ;  I  think  specific  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  ought 
to  serve  some  special  purpose  with  regard  to  the  boy's  future  life. 

1480.  (Mr.  Hohhou8e.)  Is  not  elementary  science  taught  in  the  great 
bulk  of  elementary  schools,  and  would  not  that  be  sufficient  p — It  is  the 
same  as  a  specific  subject  in  the  later  stages. 

1481.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  When  you  say  that  school  boards  (and  I  suppose 
you  mean  voluntary  school  managers  in  the  same  category)  should  be 
restricted  to  public  elementary  work,  would  you  take  anything  out  of  the 
Code  as  it  stands  to*day  P — ^I  should  leave  the  Code  as  free  as  possible  so  as 
to  leave  the  school  boards  free  to  carry  out  primary  education  as  widely 
ai»  possible. 

1482.  Do  you  not  think  the  Code  as  it  stands  to-day  embodies  a  great 
deal  of  what  may  be  fairly  called  tieoondary  Education  P— Not  if  it  is  used 
for  the  special  purpose  of  the  boy's  future  me. 

1483.  Take  an  examplo.  You  are  qidte  familiar  with  the  case  of  a  boy 
commencing  French  in  Standard  Y.  He  would  take  Stage  1.  Then  he 
follows  that  in  Standard  VI.  taking  Stage  2.  Then  he  takes  Stage  8  of 
French  in  Standard  VII.  Do  you  not  consider  that  if  the  boy  had  passed 
strictly  through  those  stages  he  would  have  enoroadhed  very  far  on 
Secondary  Education  P— It  would  not  be  for  the  study  of  the  literature ;  it 
would  be  taken  up  for  the  commercial  purpose  which  might  serve  in  his 
future  life. 

1484.  The  boy  would  have  been  studying  French  for  three  years  along  a 
progressive  stage,  would  he  not  P — ^Yes. 

1485.  And  the  same  might  apply  to  every  other  specific  subject  P—Yes. 

1486.  And  therefore  to  the  same  extent  and  with  regard  to  every  su^jeot 
through  the  Code  you  might  make  a  long  reach  in  the  direction  of  Secondary 
Education  P — ^The  Department  has  always  encouraged  pupils  to  take  the 
subjects  which  wovdd  be  most  useful  to  them  in  their  future  life,  not  for 
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tke  special  purpose  for  which  they  would  be  taken  up  in  the  higher 
schools,  where  French  would  betaken  up  for  its  literature  much  more 
than  lor  the  commercial  purpose  of  writing  letters. 

Ii87.  Still,  you  would  allow  the  locality  to  pick  and  choose  its  subject 
as  to  what  was  best  suited  for  its  own  needs  ?— That  is  what  the  Education 
Department  does. 

1488.  And  the  Education  Department  has  given  them  a  very  wide  range  ? 
— ^Yes,  hoping  it  would  be  used  for  the  good  of  the  scholars.  I  may  say 
that  agriculture  was  taught  at  a  school  at  Temple  Bar,  where  agriciUture 
is  scarcely  needed.  There  the  managers  exercised  their  freedom,  rather 
too  lavishly,  and  that  has  been  stopped. 

1489.  Is  it  possible  for  a  grant  to  be  paid  bv  the  Whitehall  authorities 
and  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities  strictly  and  fairly  on  what  may 
he  called  overlapping  P — They  cannot  be  paid  for  the  same  subjects^ 

1490.  Then  where  does  the  overlapping  come  in  P — Double  grants  paid 
for  the  same  boy. 

1491.  If  two  bodies  pay  for  different  subjects  altogether  that  does  not 
involve  overlapping,  does  itP — The  education  of  the  boy  is  sufficiently 
paid  for  by  the  grant  he  gets  from  the  Education  Department  without 
earning  an  additional  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

1492.  Now  you  are  giving  me  your  opinion  as  to  whether  that  grant 
should  not  be  paid  by  one  Department  instead  of  two.  I  am  asking  you 
with  regard  to  a  statement  which  has  been  already  made  with  respect  to 
overlapping,  is  there  such  a  thing  to-day  as  overlapping? — It  is  only 
overhipping  of  grants  not  of  subjects. 

1498.  If  it  is  not  overlapping  of  subjects  how  can  it  be  for  overlapping 
of  grant  P — It  is  only  so  with  regard  to  that  one  boy,  he  having  already 
received  from  one  Department  as  much  as  was  sufficient  for  his  primary 
education.  I  may  say  that  great  trouble  is  taken  to  stop  overlapping  of 
grants,  especially  in  the  Evening  Continuation  Code.  No  boy  can  earn  a 
grant  from  an  evening  continuation  school  if  he  earns  it  in  the  same  year 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  that  subject. 

1494.  I  take  it  that  what  you  mean  is  that  it  is  an  overlapping  in  the 
possibility  of  earning  grant  P — Having  already  obtained  what  was  thought 
sufficient  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  a  boy. 

1495.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Is  the  grant  given  by  one  Department  given 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  P — ^Yes. 

1496.  (Mr,  Cockhurn,)  Is  any  boy  in  the  world  or  girl  either  paid  twice 
over  for  one  subject  P — No. 

1497.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  In  other  words,  is  it  boys  or  subjects  that 
Fftrliament  pays  for  ? — Thej  pay  for  the  education  of  the  boy. 

1498.  They  pay  for  the  education  of  the  boy  by  means  of  subjects  P — 
Yes. 

1499.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  boy  is  overpaid 
lor  elementary  education  if  he  gets  tbos  other  grant  as  well  P— Yes,  that  is 
my  opinion. 

1500.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  But  it  is  quite  dear  that  a  double  wage  is  not  paid 
for  the  same  piece  of  work  P — ^Yes. 

1501.  (OhcwmMm,)  Do  you  conceive  that  any  changes  are  needed  in    ^^SSLS 
regard  to  these  higher  grade  elementary  schools  considered  in  relation  ajtd  Sboovdist 
to  their  competition  with  secondary  schools  P  -I  think  tiiat  if  a  good        Scbooia. 
ffystem  of  secondary  schools  were  set  up  the  higher  grade  schools  connected 

with  school  boards  should  be  restricted 

1602.  How  restricted  P— So  as  not  to  comi>ete  with  the  seooiidazy  schools 
that  might  be  set  up. 

1503.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  is  alleged  that  the  low  fees 
they  charge  are  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  secondi^y  schools  P — I  cannot 
answer  that. 
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1535.  Bnt  if  yoa  take  those  subjects  and  go  far  euough  jou  are  going 
into  Secondary  Ednoation,  are  yon  not  P — ^You  do  not  pursue  them  vith 
the  same  object,  or  to  the  same  extent. 

1586.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  object,  but  with  the  bare  bald  fact  of 
•education.  Would  not  Standard  YIII.,  and  specific  subjects  carried  up 
suitable  to  the  age  of  Standard  YIII.,  be  a  very  far  inroad  into  Secondary 
Education  P — ^A  slight  overlapping.  Not  a  very  great  inroad.  A  boy  in 
Standard  VII.  is  in  general  culture  considerably  below  a  boy  of  the  same 
age  in  a  grammar  school. 

1587.  Now  we  have  got  to  this  point.  Year  by  year  the  children  are 
passing  the  standards  and  completing  their  elementary  education  at  an 
earlier  age.  That  being  the  case,  there  is  an  interval  between  their 
completion  and  the  period  at  which  they  may  go  to  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment. I  want  to  Imow  how  you  would  propose  to  fill  that  upp — ^The 
atandards  were  originally  filled  up  to  the  highest  age  to  which  boys  were 
likely  to  stay,  but  those  standards  could  be  extended.  The  proper  thing 
would  be  to  have  an  Eighth  Standard  for  such  boys  to  employ  their  time 
profitably. 

1538.  There  I  am  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  you,  but  is  not  that 
aBking  the  Department  to  do  what  you  have  already  animadverted  upon  P 
— ^Perhaps. 

1539.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavend4$h. )  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
the  cliildren^s  health  Buffers  in  tiie  passing  of  the  standards  at  12  yean 
old.  And  have  you  considered  whether  it  would  still  further  suffer  if 
they  went  pushing  on  in  the  way  Mr.  Cockbum  has  been  describing  P-* 
No,  I  do  not  think  the  children's  health  suffers  as  much  as  is  popularly 
supposed. 

1540.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  We  assume  that  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
country  now  trained  in  public  elementary  schools  will  not  proceed  to 
secondary  schools.  Therefore,  does  it  not  seem  necessary  to  maintain  in 
the  primary  schools  all  those  features  of  culture  that  are  found  there,  and 
«ven  to  extend  them  P — ^There  is  no  occasion  to  extend  the  list  of  subjects, 
for  any  subject  that  the  manager  likes  to  propose  may  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Education  Department. 

1541.  I  was  referring  to  the  extension  of  the  amount  given?— That 
must  be  limited  by  the  age  of  the  boy,  and  the  time  he  is  at  schooL 

1542.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  think  that  French  experience  throws  any 
light  upon  the  provision  of  a  kind  of  education,  supplementary  to  that 
given  in  the  primary  schools,  for  those  who  will  not  proceed  to  secondary 
BchoolsP— I  have  no  experience  of  French  education. 

1548.  {Mr,  LytteUon.)  Does  your  experience  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
fees  charged  at  the  secondary  schooLs  are  a  serious  barrier  to  poor 
parents P— Even  when  they  are  as  low  as  82.  a  term  they  are  a  serious 
consideration  for  many  people  who  wish  their  boys  to  have  a  higher 
education. 

1544.  What  is  the  coarse  adopted  by  parents  who  cannot  pay  their 
fees  P — ^They  send  them  to  the  higher  board  schools. 

1545.  And  do  a  large  number  send  them  nowhere  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

1546.  {Mr.  Llewdlyn  Smith.)  Is  it  your  view  that  the  kind  of  secondary 
flchool  most  required  in  such  a  centre  as  London  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
continuation  school,  or  a  school  which  takes  boys  as  low  as  10  or  even 
8  years  ^  age  P — As  far  as  continuation  schools  have  gone  at  present, 
they  have  Ix^n  limited  chiefly  to  people  who  wished  to  study  for  a  spedfio 
purpose  in  life— to  benefit  themselves  in  their  profession  or  trade. 

1547.  That  refers  to  existing  schools,  but  I  mean  in  regard  to  the 
schools  most  required  in  the  future.  When  you  referred  to  those 
secondary  schools  had  you  in  your  mind  a  school  which  would  take  up 
boys  passed  up  by  the  elementfloy  schools,  or  had  you  in  your  mind  rather 
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Sk  different  stratum  of  school  ? — A  different  stratum  of  school,  which  would 
keep  them  at  school  longer  than  they  are  now  kept  in  the  primai-y  schools. 

1548.  By  continuation  schools  I  do  not  mean  an  eTening  continuation 
school,  but  a  school  which  would  have  for  its  preparatory  stages  the 
elementary  school  which  tcikes  boys  who  have  passed  through  such  a 
school  ? — The  difficulty  is  to  raise  them  to  the  higher  studies  after  the  age 
of  14.  I  have  always  advocated  10,  because  if  they  enter  a  secondary 
school  after  14  they  have  learnt  no  Latin  or  French. 

1549.  But  up  to  9  or  10  it  would  be  a  good  preparation,  you  think  ? — 
Yes. 

1550.  (Mrs.  Brijant.)  Have  you  followed  the  cases  of  many  of  the 
children  who  have  come  up  from  the  board  school  to  the  secondary  school 
and  continued  their  education  in  the  way  suggested  ? — Yes. 

1551.  And  are  you  disposed  to  think  that  the  system  does  not  work  well  P 
—I  think  it  works  well  if  they  are  taken  at  a  sufficiently  early  age. 

1552.  (Chairman,)  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  grants  for  technical  educa- 
tion given  by  county  councils  ? — A  secondary  school  for  girls  has  existed 
for  some  years  in  my  oxm  neighbourhood,  and  the  Surrey  County  Council 
have  now  offered  to  take  over  our  school,  connecting  with  it  classes  for 
technical  education,  so  that,  virtually,  under  the  same  roof  there  would 
be  a  secondary  school  and  a  technical  school,  the  Council  subsidising  our 
secondary  school  to  the  extent  of  200/.  a  year.  It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
county  council  under  present  arrangements  to  link  themselves  with 
grammar  schools,  and  also  to  take  over  other  schools  so  long  as  they  have 
technical  classes  connected  with  them. 

1553.  It  might  be  suggested  that  as  the  range  of  subjects  called 
technical  is  very  wide  it  might  be  widened  still  further  so  as  to  enable  the 
county  councils  to  give  their  grants  to  Secondary  Education  in  general. 
What  would  your  view  of  such  a  suggestion  beP — I  think  the  county 
councils  should  not  be  the  sole  authority  in  the  matter.  They  shoidd  have 
associated  with  them  other  people  within  their  district  to  advise  them  as 
to  what  schools  should  be  set  up.  It  would  be  unwise  to  give  the  power 
to  county  councils  to  set  up  a  school  wherever  they  please. 

1554.  Mv  question  went  rather  to  giving  power  to  the  county  council 
to  appl;^  the  fund  to  Secondary  Education  in  general  P — They  can  teach 
any  subject  at  present  except  Latin  and  Greek.  If  the  power  was  given 
them  to  teach  those  two  subjects  they  could  at  once  set  up  secondary 
schools. 

1555.  Would  you  desire  them  to  have  the  power  of  applying  their 
money  for  Secondary  Education  generally  ? — Yes,  if  they  were  limited  in 
their  power  of  establishing  schools  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  existing 
schools  of  good  character. 

1556.  You  think  that  where  there  are  existing  schools  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  interests  of  those  schools  ? — If  they  would  submit  themselves 
to  some  public  test. 

1557.  You  were  contemplating  proprietary  and  private  schools  ? — Yes. 

1558.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that 
whilst  you  consider  that  the  school  boards  are  not  altogether  fit  bodies  to 
undertake  Secondary  Education,  you  would  uay  that  the  county  councils^ 
assisted,  perhaps,  by  some  educational  authorities,  or  by  some  persons 
interested  in  education,  might  form  a  proper  body  to  carry  out  within  the 
county  the  Secondary  Education  wluch  would  be  necessary,  with  the 
inspection  of  the  existing  schools  and  the  foundation  of  new  ones  r — ^I 
think  they  would  make  the  fittest  body. 

1559.  When  you  speak  about  county  councils,  it  has  been  urged  in  some 
quarters  that  the  areas  of  the  counties  being  very  different  it  might  be 
desirable  to  form  new  educational  areas,  including  many  or  several 
counties  in  some  instances.    What  is  your,  opinion  on  that  subject  p    Do 
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yon  think  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  institute  an  altogether  new  series  of 
educational  areas,  differing  altogether  from  any  we  may  have  at  the 
present  moment  P — ^I  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  combine  some  of  the 
oonnty  council  as  in  some  of  the  small  counties ;  or,  in  the  cases  of  the 
West  Aiding  of  Yorkshire,  to  break  that  up  into  several  councils. 

1560.  The  idea  has  been  to  form  the  whole  of  England  into,  s^,  10 
educational  areas.  In  that  case  each  area  would  be  larger  than  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire? — ^Yes. 

1561.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  several  county  councils  have  for 
certain  purposes  arranged  to  act  in  concert.  Would  you  make  such  an 
arrangement  compulsory  or  would  you  leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
county  councils  to  arrange  in  matters  in  which  one  could  not  act  satisfac- 
torily to  join  with  another  ? — ^I  should  leave  them  free  in  such  respects  as 
in  the  case  of  dairy  fanns.  I  think  they  might  be  safely  trusted  to  do 
that  fairly  without  being  neoessanly  joined. 

1562.  {Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Your  experience,  I  think,  has  been  only  with  the 
Surrey  County  Council  P — Only  with  the  Surrey  County  Council. 

1563.  And  you  cannot  speak  about  the  general  policies  of  the  county' 
councils  of  England  P — No. 

1564.  (Mr.  Hohhouac.)  Your  experience  in  Surrey  goes  to  show  that  the 
county  is  a  satisfactory  area  for  this  purpose  P — ^Yes. 

1565.  A  large  enough  area  P — Yes. 

1566.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  outside  members, 
chosen  for  educational  experience,  to  the  county  councils  should  be  made 
permissive  or  compulsory  P — ^I  should  make  it  compulsory  to  call  in 
anybody  who  might  give  them  any  light 

1567.  And  those  outside  members  might  iuolude  school  board  members  P 
— ^Yes,  I  think  school  boards  should  be  represented. 

1568.  {Mr.  CoMum.)  Are  you  contemplating  two  bodies,  one  to  govern . 
the  school  individually  and  another  outside  and  larger  body  to  control  an 
area  or  district  ? — Yes. 

1569.  Then  you  contemplate  having  a  local  authority  for  each  individual 
school  P — A  local  committee. 

1570.  C«ui  you  tell  us  how  you  imagine  that  ouglit  to  be  composed  P— It 
is  A  very  wide  question.    I  have  not  thought  about  that. 

1571.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Would  you  regard  the  presence  of  teachers  on  these 
county  authorities  as  desirable  P — Certainly,  all  classes  of  teachers. 

1572.  And  have  you  thought  of  any  means  of  electing  them  or  choosing 
them  P— No. 

1573.  {Chmrman.)  What  is  your  view  as  regards  the  age  at  which 
techuical  education  should  begin  P — ^I  think  it  should  begin  at  about  the 
age  of  14,  when  they  have  gained  sufficient  manual  aptitude  by  the  use  of 
tools  before  applying  themselves  to  any  particular  trade. 

1574.  Then  you  would  begin  to  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  at  an  earlier 
age  P — Yes,  I  have  been  travelling  among  the  blind  and  deaf  institutions 
for  the  last  three  months.  They  all  agree  that  up  to  14  you  cannot  teach 
any  trade,  but  vou  can  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  so  as  to  have  aptitude 
for  using  their  bands. 

1575.  {Mr,  Cockbum.)  That  only  applies  to  the  blind  P— And  to  the 
deaf. 

1576.  But  it  has  no  application  to  seeing  children,  has  it  P — To  the  deaf 
children  who  see. 

1577.  {Chairnum.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  express  an  opinion  gene- 
rally as  regards  the  age  at  which  technioAL  instruction  for  a  trade  should 
begin  P-— I  have  gathered  from  experts  that  the  technical  instruction  for  a 
trade  should  not  begin  before  14. 
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1578.  Bat  technical  inBtruction  not  directed  to  a  particular  trade  might 
begin  earlier.  Do  you  say  that  ? — What  we  call  manual  teaching  as  dis- 
idnguished  from  technical  teaching,  that  is  the  use  of  tools. 

1579.  How  about  the  elements  of  science,  say  the  mere  elements  of  such 
a  science  as  chemistry  or  physics  P — That  is  begun  at  an  early  age  in  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  simple  physical  and  chemical  truths. 

1580.  You  have,  I  believe,  some  opinion  to  express  on  the  question  of 
how  Secondary  Education  should  be  provided  in  rural  districts  P — I  have 
only  one  single  fact  to  mention,  which  is  that  conveyance  by  railway  ought 
to  enter  very  largely  into  aU  questions  of  supplying  rural  districts.  The 
Boys'  Public  Day  School  Company  was  asked  to  establish  a  school  in  Luton, 
but  when  we  came  to  inquire  into  the  matter  we  found  that  the  Luton  boys 
as- a  rule  went  to  Bedford,  and  there  waa  no  occasion  to  establish  a  school 
at  Luton.  It  would  have  been  a  failure  if  we  had  established  it.  But  as 
far  as  regards  boys  in  country  districts  the  railway  should  be  made  use  of 
and  faxes  should  be  paid  for  most  of  the  scholars. 

1581.  Paid  out  of  what  fundp — The  authorities  should  have  power  to 
pay  their  railway  conveyance  out  of  whatever  fund  they  had. 

1582.  Do  you  mean  of  all  boys,  or  promismg  boys  only  ?— All  boys  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  was  thought  desirable. 

1583.  Then  in  addition  to  free  Secondary  Education  you  would  also 
have  free  railway  travelling  P — Yes.  That  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  itod 
blind  now ;  the  recent  Act  says  that  they  may  be  conveyed  from  their 
homes  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  expense  of  the  rates. 

1584.  Still  may  there  not  be  a  difference  between  the  case  of  afflicted 
persons,  like  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  the  case  of  an  ordinary  child  P — 
Not  if  education  for  their  future  life  is  a  serious  burden  to  the  parents. 

1585.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Does  this  apply  to  girls  as  well  as  boys  P — 
G^irls  do  not  travel  so  much  as  boys,  but  so  far  as  they  do,  it  should 
Apply. 

1586.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Suppose  Secondary  Education  was  assisted  by  the 
State,  travelling  would  be  an  additional  charge  in  the  case  of  the  boy  or 
the  girl  in  rural  districts  P — ^Yes. 

1587.  So  that  it  ought  to  be  equalised  so  far  as  the  piressure  upon  parents 
is  concerned  P — Yes. 

1588.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith,)  You  spoke  a  little  while  ago  of  the 
necessity  of  some  guarantee  that  the  county  authorities  should  not 
interfere  with  existing  schools.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind  of  guarantee 
you  had  in  your  mindP — That  they  should  be  responsible  to  some  public 
<x>ntrolling  authority  who  shsJl  prevent  undue  interference. 

1589.  But  also  as  regards  fees  P — I  think  that  should  all  come  under 
oentral  authority. 

1590.  If  there  were  free  schools,  with  free  travelling  expenses,  how  could 
you  avoid  their  intetrference  with  the  existing  schools? — ^i  think  the 
parent  should  have  the  firat  right  of  ohoosmg  the  school  to  which  he  sends 
his  children,  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  school,  where  he  is  free  to  send 
his  children  to  any  school  he  likes. 

1591.  But  public  primary  schools  aU  get  grants.  I  am  thinking  of  private 
schools  which  do  not  P — ^I  should  recommend  their  being  assisted  by  the 
State  provided  that  they  submitted  to  some  test.  If  they  are  equally  good 
with  grammar  schools  I  do  not  see  why  the^  should  not  have  the  same 
amount  paid  either  for  travelling  or  in  remission  of  fees. 

1592.  You  mean  that  the  children  provided  with  scholarships  might 
attend,  but  would  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  grants  being  paid  to 
the  master  of  a  school  who  was  condncting  it  for  profit  P — Certainly ;  if  he 
submitted  to  a  public  test,  and  showed  that  his  school  was  working 
welL 
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1593.  And  you  would  see  no  difficulty  in  it  ?— No.  I  see  no  reason  why 
two  equally  good  schools  should  not  receive  the  same  fees,  paid  on  behalf 
of  a  scholar. 

1594.  (Chairmaa.)  You  admit  that  there  might  be  some  difficulties  of 
detail  in  arranging  itp — I  think  those  difficulties  of  detail  might  be 
surmounted. 

1595.  (Dean  of  Mancheat^.)  You  see  no  difficulty  about  their  getting 
money  provided  they  submit  themselyes  to  the  test  that  other  schools 
submit  top — No.  Might  I  go  a  step  further  and  say  I  think  private- 
schools  become  public  schools  when  they  submit  to  a  test. 

1596.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  I  mean  a  school  conducted  for  the  private 
profit  of  the  master.  In  that  case  what  guarantee  would  there  be  that  the 
grant  made  would  not  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  master  instead  of  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school  P--Of  course  it  would  be  a  difficulty  that  would  haT& 
to  be  arranged. 

1597.  {Mr.  lAjtteltoii,)  I  think  you  said  that  your  view  was  that  all 
Secondary  Education  should  be  free.  Would  that  mean  that  the  1  oarding 
fees  now  paid  at  Eton  and  Winchester  would  be  paid  out  of  the  rates  ? — T. 
am  speaking  of  schools  attended  by  children  of  straggling  parents — clerks 
and  professional  men.    I  did  not  go  further  than  that. 

1598.  On  what  principle  would  you  draw  the  line  ? — It  has  been  found 
almost  impossible  to  draw  the  line  in  the  case  of  primary  schools,  and  I 
should  not  attempt  to  draw  the  line  in  the  case  of  tho  lower  class  secondary 
schools. 

1599.  But  if  you  begin  with  the  lower  class,  is  it  not  likely  that  a  claim 
would  be  made  by  schools  just  above  them  ? — ^It  is  quite  possible. 

1600.  And  would  you  be  able  to  refuse  it  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1601.  (Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  shrink 
from  carrying  out  your  principle  and  would  make  also  university  education 
gratuitous  P — I  should  desire  to  make  education  free  for  all  who  claimed 
remission  of  fees.  I  have  been  contemplating  the  difficulties  of  clerks, 
poor  clergymen,  and  poor  doctors. 

1602.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  And  are  not  these  the  very  classes  for  which  the 
great  public  shools  were  intended  p — ^I  do  not  think  that  appears  in  the 
history  of  public  schools. 

1003.  Not  in  the  modem  history? — No  ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in 
the  original  foundation  of  most  of  them. 

1604.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Would  not  such  a  plan  lead  to  an 
enormously  increased  recklessness  in  the  classes  you  speak  of.  Would 
it  not  lead  to  reckless  marriages,  general  neglect  of  domestic  duties,  and 
recklessness  all  round,  if  these  classes  felt  that  their  children  were  no 
longer  to  be  a  burden  upon  them  at  all  P — It  has  not  been  so  in  the  case  of 
the  children  attending  the  primary  schools. 

1605.  Do  you  think  not  P  I  mean,  however  much  we  may  approve  of 
primary  free  education,  it  has  that  disadvantage  certainly  that  it  does  tend 
to  increase  recklessness.  Is  not  that  so  P — Iq  the  direction  of  spending* 
money  do  you  mean  P 

1606.  All  round,  because  it  takes  the  burden  of  the  children  off  their 
own  parents  ? — The  attendance  at  schools  has  improved.  It  shows  that 
education  is  more  valued  if  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn. 

1607.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  One  sometimes  hears  it  said  that  if  Secondary 
Education  were  given  free,  the  parents  of  children  would  value  it  less.  Da 
you  think  there  is  anything  in  that  argument  P—I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  it  whatever. 

1608.  (Dean  of  Manchestei'.)  Wlio  is  to  pay  for  all  this  education,  from 
the  freedom  of  the  university  downwards  P — I  suppose  the  State,  so  far  as 
freedom  is  found  advisable. 
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1609.  {D}\  Fairhah-ii.)  In  connexion  with  Mr.  Sadler's  question,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  in  the  countries  where  education  is  free  it  is  most  esteemed  ? — 
That  I  cannot  answer.  I  ought  to  saj  that  I  have  been  limiting  my 
observations  as  to  free  education  entirely  to  struggling  parents,  though 
my  own  indiyidual  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  all  free. 

1610.  (Mr.  LytteHon,)  And  I  think  you  admitted  that  you  could  not 
very  well  draw  the  line  ? — Yes, 

1611.  [Chairman.)  Do  you  conceive  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  Inspectioit  uro 
secondary  schools  generally  if  there  were  some  system  of  examination    Bxamisatioh, 
provided  for  them  ? — By  different  bodies.     I  think  inspection  should  be 

provided  by  the  State,  and  examination  by  the  universities,  so  as  to 
produce  some  unity  of  examination. 

1612.  How  would  you  organise  the  examination  P — By  a  joint  board  com- 
posed of  all  the  universities,  such  as  exists  already  for  the  higher  classes 
of  schools. 

1613.  And  would  you  have  any  inspection  alsoP — I  would  have  the 
inspection  provided  by  the  State  if  pubUo  money  waa  oonoemed  in  it. 

1614.  What  would  inspection  include  ? — The  organisation  of  the  school, 
and  the  general  system  on  which  the  school  was  being  conducted. 

1615.  That  is  to  say,  the  inspector  would  not  examine  the  scholars  ? — No. 

1616.  The  examination  would  be  conducted  by  the  university  board  P — 
Yes. 

1617.  And  the  inspector  would  report  upon  buildings,  apparatus,  and  so 
forth  P— Yes,  and  he  would  be  present  during  school  time  so  far  as  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  methods  pursued  were  good. 

1618.  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  be  present  during  the  teaching  ? — 
Yes. 

1619.  You  would  open  that  inspection  to  all  kinds  of  schools  P— I  should 
Uke  that  to  be  for  all  schools. 

1620.  Would  you  impose  it  compulsorily  P — ^I  think  the  State  should 
have  the  power  of  entering  any  school,  to  see  that  it  was  being  properly 
conducted. 

1621.  That  is  to  say,  a  private  or  a  proprietary  school  as  well  as  others? 
—Yes. 

1622.  And  you  would  not  allow  a  school  to  exist  if  it  refused  to  receive 
the  inspectors  p — Oertainly  not  as  regards  the  buildings  and  sanitary 
arrangements.  It  might  be  more  doubtful  as  regards  the  educational  part 
of  it,  but  as  regards  the  health  of  the  children,  all  schools  ought  to  be 
inspected  by  a  public  authority,  and  the  inspection  should  extend  to  a 
general  supervision  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school. 

1623.  Do  you  think  that  the  owners  of  private  schools,  ftnd  the  masters 
of  private  schools,  would  welcome  such  a  plan  P — ^I  think  a  good  many  of 
them  would  object  in  the  first  instance,  but  if  it  was  judiciously  done  I  do 
not  think  the  objection  would  be  long  maintained. 

1624.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Would  it  be  a  local  authority  or  a  central 
authority  ? — A  central  authority. 

1625.  For  all  schools  ?— Yes. 

1026.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  an  authority  under  a 
central  department  in  London  p — Yes. 

1627.  And  not  under  the  district  or  county  authority  P— I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a  central  authority  in  London. 

1628.  (Mr.  Hothouse. )  But  if  the  grants  to  these  schools  come  from  the 
local  authorities,  probably  they  would  have  a  power  of  inspection  P — Yes  ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  one  system  for  the  country. 

1629.  Do  you  think  the  schools  would  tolerate  a  system  of  State  inspec- 
tion, and  be  examined  by  the  local  authority,  and  by  the  aniversities  P 
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— PlK>bably  the  local  authonty  would  have  their  own  ezamineni  and 
i napeotors  as  well . 

1630.  {Dean  of  ManeheHer.)  li  the  eentxal  anthority  was  beyond  all 
qneatiou  and  ao  well  fotuided,  would  it  aot  be  desirable  that  the  looiil 
anthority  should  be  aatisfted  with  it  P — ^The  school  boaida  as  a  rule  axe 
satisfied  with  the  Govemmeut  inspection  of  public  elementary  schools. 

1631.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  see  auy  objection  to  haTing'  two  or  moie 
independent  uniyersit^  examining;  authorities  rather  than  one  joint  board  ? 

/  — I  should  prefer  one  joint  board  if  possible^  to  have  greater  unity. 

1682.  But  ther&«re  adTantages^  I  cappoae,  in  haTing  more  than  one? — > 
There  ore  both  advaatages  and  diaadTantages,  but  I  think  the  adTantages 
of  a  single  body  would  outweigh  the  diaadTantages.  . .   . 

1633.  Do  yon  think  that  on  a  univendty  exaininxiig  boaord  tiieve  ahanld 
be  Tspreaentatiyes  of  teaohczs  and  outside  bodies? — I  ahouldmake.it  as 
representatiye  a  body  as  possible. 

1634.  (Dr.  Warmsll.)  Not  simply  the  joint  bosod  of  Oxf oid  and  Oam- 
bridge,  but  of  all  the  uniT6aniti«Bp-*AU  the  uKversities  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

1635.  {Mr$.  Bryant)  Do  you  not  thhik  it  would  be  more  popular  with 
schools  that  variety  should  be  allowed  as  at  present  with  regard  to  the 
uniyersity  examinations  ? — ^There  is  great  inequality.  A  great  number  of 
univerai^  examinations  were  oonsidered  at  the  Education  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  the  holders  of  these  certificates  as  assistant 
teacneis  in  our  elements]^  schools.  The  difficulty  of  equating  those  was 
yery  great,  and  eyen  then  we  were  not  satisfied  that  we  had  really 
equated  the  13  examinations  which  were  finally  placed  on  the  list. 

1636.  Do  you  think  a  united  board  would  carry  more  weight  P — Yes. 

1637.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  1  understand  that  you  think  inspection  by  the  State 
is  desirable,  if  there  be  free  conference  between  the  inspectors  and  the 
teachers  at  the  time  ? — Yes.  I  have  always  followed  the  plan  n^yself  of  com* 
municatin^  my  ideas  to  the  teachers  as  I  went  along.  That  is  the  best  form 
of  inspection.  It  takes  the  formof  conference  with  the  teachers  rather 
than  a  dry  report  after  they  haye  left  the  sdiool. 

1638.  Do  you  think  the  school  is  better  insx>ected  by  two  inspectors  at 
one  time,  or  by  one  only  P— Two  pairs  of  eyes  are  better  than  one. 

1639.  Are  these  suggestions  the  result  of  your  experience  as  Inspector  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools  P— Largely. 

Taixxne  aitd        1640.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  yiew  of  the  way  in  which  secondary 
5?f SSmiSf    teachers  should  be  trained  ?— For  that  I  would  refer  you  to  the  paper 

which  I  haye  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

1641.  Is  there  nothing  you  wish*  to  add  to  tkat  P*^No,  nothing  at  alL 

1642.  What  in  your  yiew  about  the  registration  of  teachers  P — That  it 
should  be  as  wide  and  general  ^  posail^e,  to  include  all  classes  of 
teachers.  ^ 

1648.  Elementary  and  seccttdary  P->-k¥eB,  elemeutary  and  i^eeoodasy ; 
that  there  should  be  two  columns,  one  containing  a  certificate  from  «ome 
public  body  as  to  their  power  of  teaching  the  subjects  they  haye  to  teach, 
and  the  second  a  diploma  from  some  competent  authority  that  they  can 
teach  those  subjects. 

1644.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  quite -understand  what  the  two  columns 
are  to  contain  P — A  certificate  of  the  Imowledge  that  the  teacher  possesses, 
aud  another  of  his  power  of  impartmg  that  knowledge. 

1645.  You  mean  his  general  knowledge  and  culture  P — ^Yes  ;  the  one  shoWti 
by  a  (fegree  or  some  uniyenrity  examination,  and  the  other  a  diploma  from 
some  body,  competent  to  give  a  diploma,  of  his  power  to  teach.    •  ' 

1646.  What  sort  of  body  are  you  contemplating  as  capable  of  ^ying 
that  diploma  P~^A  joint  uniyersity  body  of  the  sort  I  haye  indieated 
before. 
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'  1647.  {Dean  of  McMichester,)  How  would  you  pn^poise  that  the  eom- 
petenoj  to  teaoh  should  be  secured  P — In  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  now 
in  the  varioas  tndning  colleges. 

1648.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Would  you  thiulL  the  present  examinations  of  the 
.UmyeEsity  of  Cambridge,  or  the  UniTersity  of  Londcm,  satisfaotoiy 
diplomas? — ^Yes,  I  think  so.     They  test  teachers  very  well  indeed. 

1649.  [Mr.  JM.)  In  your  memoranduifn  you  say  that  it  is  desirable  that 
uniyersiiies  should  proTide  satisfactory  maehiaeiy  for  the  application  in 
practice  of  principles  given  in  lectures.  Does  "  machineiy  "  mean  class- 
rooms in  which  persons  who  have  attended  lectures  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  teaching,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  in  practice 
¥^hether  they  could  apply  them  as  teachers  P — ^That  they  have  also  learnt 
ttt^'profeeston  as  teachers,  do  you  mean  P 

1650.  Tes  ? — ^Yes,  as  at  Cambridge  under  the  training  syndicate,  where 
they  employ  the  Perse  School  and  several  other  schools.  I  am'also  chair- 
man of  a  training  college  myself,  where  we  have  a  training  school  attached 
of  150  scholars,  in  which  the  students  do  all  their  practical  work  of 
teaching.    But  each  college  should  have  a  separate  practising  school. 

1661.  I  jfrst  want  to  ask  one  other  question  regarding  registration.  Do 
you  contemplate  that  each  of  these  two  things,  the  certificate  of  eom^^ 
petency  of  Imowledge,  and  the  diploma  of  competency  to  teach,  should  be  « 
ftnaeesfiai^  part  of  registration,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  teacher  should  be 
registered  who  had  not  obtained  both  P — ^I -should  register  them  for  either 
on^  or  the  other. 

1652.  Then  supposing  a  teacher  had  obtained  a  eertifioate  of  competeney 
of  knowledge,  but  had  failed  to  obtain  a  diploma  of  competency  to  teach, 
he  would  not  be  in  a  very  favourable  position  to  hope  for  employment  to 
teach  P — I  am  afraid  he  would  have  to  try  again  rather  than  seek  for 
employment  without  proving  competency.  Of  course  at  first  the  failure 
would  not  militate  against  ^m  very  much,  because  so  many  would  not 
have  the  diploma,  but  afterwards  it  would  become  rather  a  disqualifica- 
tion to  a  person  not  to  have  the  diploma. 

1668.  So  that  there  would  be  different  grades  of  registered  teachers ; 
those  who  had  obtained  certificates  of  competency  of  knowledge  only,  and 
those  who  had  obtained  both  certificates^  and  those  in  the  first  grade  would 
be  under  a  strong  inducement  to  rise  to  the  second  grade  P — I  hope  it 
would  have  that  effect. 

1654.  (Mr.  Lijttelton.)  Have  you  thought  how  an  adequate  supply  of  this 
machinery  for  training  teachers  ooukl  be  arranged  for  during  the  first  two 
or  three  years  after  the  Bill  came  into  force  P  —  Training  colleges  are 
multiplying,  and  increasing  very  largeljr  the  number  of  people  who  are 
tndned.  I  think  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  quite 
a  sufficient  si^pply  of  colleges  or  schools  who  would  undertake  the 
trainigig. 

1655.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  I  should  like  to  know  if  that  difficulty  could  be 
anet  by  having  a  secondary  department  in  the  training  colleges ;  I  think  it 
ki  api^ed  at  Cardiff  P--«I  was  at  Cardiff  the  other  day,  and  it  seems  to 
answer  remarkably  well  there.  Both  classes  of  teachers  live  in  the  hostel 
together,  and  follow  the  same  course  of  lectures. 

1656.  That  would  simplify  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  machinery 
very  considerably  P — Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  requisite  machinery 
would  be  soon  found. 

-  1657.  (3frw  Cockhum.)  And  an  expansion  of  the  present-day  training 
eaUeges  for  elementary  teachers  P— Yes,  they  could  be  utilised  in  the  same 
way. 

1658.  (Chaintian.)  Havayou  any  experience  of  teaching  mixed  classes  Mixed  Schools 
itt  the  same  school  P — I  have  a  great  belief  in  the  mixture  of  the  two  sexes 
in  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  London  School  Board  are 
eeteblishing  mixed  schools.    They  have  been  chiefly  junior  mixed  schools, 
and.  now  they  are  getting  senior  mixed  schools. 
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1659.  {Dean  of  Mcmcheatrr.}  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  spreading  very 
widely  in  the  north  Y — ^Yes. 

1660.  {Ch  airman.)  On  what  grounds  do  you  think  that  the  mixed  schools 
answer  well  ? — Both  classes  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The  girls  make 
the  boys  brighter  and  quicker,  and  the  boys  give  the  girls  concentration 
and  depth  of  thought.  The  difficulty  in  examinations  is  to  encourage 
the  girla  to  answer  without  diffidence. 

1661.  You  have  had  experience  in  elementary  schools  P — Yes. 

1662.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  You  feel  that  it  works  so  well  in  one  that  yon 
would  be  glad  to  see  it  in  the  other? — Yes. 

1663.  (Chairman.)  Up  to  what  age  do  you  consider  that  they  can  be 
taught  in  the  same  classes,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  wish  to  put  any  Umitatiaii 
of  age  ? — I  should  put  no  limitation  of  age.  At  Cardin  the  other  day  I 
found  that  in  the  junior  classes  the  sexes  were  kept  distinct  because  of 
their  numbers,  but  as  the  numbers  fell  off  in  the  senior  classes  they  were 
mixed  for  lectures. 

1664.  Up  to  what  age  ?•— Up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17. 

1665.  {Chairman.)  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  you  would  have  no 
limitation  of  age  P — I  should  have  no  limitation  of  age. 

•  1666.  (Mrs.  Sidgvneh.)  Do  you  think  it  better  that  the  teacher  should  be 
a  man  or  a  woman  P — I  do  not  think  it  is  of  very  much  consequence  as 
long  as  they  know  their  subject  well  and  are  competent  to  teach  it. 
At  the  London  School  Board  centres  there  are  women  and  men  teaching 
subjects  indifferently  to  classes  of  pupils  of  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

1667.  {Mr.  Lyttdton.)  You  mean  the  pupil  teacher  centres  P — Yes,  and  they 
exercise  quite  the  same  influence.     They  impress  the  scholars  equally. 

1663.  (Chairman, )  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting 
evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

W   H.  Stone,  Esq.,  and  Miss  MaBtY  Gurnet  called  in  and  examined. 

1668'r.  (Ghavrman  to  Mr,  Stone.)  You  are  Ohairman  of  the  Council  of 
the  Girls*  Public  Day  School  Company  P— Yes. 

1669.  (To  Miss  Oumey,)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company  p — Yes,  and  have  been  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Company.     I  came  here  at  the  request  of  the  Council. 

p '  OBJBCT8.  ^^'^^-  (^^  ^^'''  Stone.)  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  some 

CoHBTiTUTiox,  account  of  the  original  objects  of  the  company,  and  of  its  constitution  and 

KBjr?op  THE    «^ftiiag«°ient  ?— Those  are  set  out  in  a  paper  which,  I  think,  has  been 

GiELB'  Public    s^nt  to  the  Commission  by  the  Secretary,  so  that  perhaps  I  need  not 

Day  School     dwell  upon  them  very  fully.    The  company  was  originated  in  consequence 

Compact.      ^^  ^j^^  deficiencies  in  the  higher  education  of  girls  mainly,  which  were 

indicated   by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  the  object  of  the 

company  was  to  make  some  beginning  towards  the  supplying  of  these 

deficiencies.    It  was  started  in  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  capital  for  buildings.    Kow  I  want  to 

dwell  rather  upon  the  extent  of  our  operations.    I  would  refer  specially  to 

the  fact  that  we  have  now  86  schools,  with  upwards  of  7,000  pupils.    A 

very  considerable  portion  of  our  work  is  in  London  and  the  district  round, 

extending  as  far  as  Croydon,  Sutton,  and  places  like  that.    Tn  this  district, 

we  have  17  schools  with  rather  over  4,000  pupils.    Besides  that,  we  have 

schools  in  a  good  many  important  provincial  towns.     We  go  as  far  as 

Gateshead  and  Carlisle ;  we  nave  two  schools  in  Liverpool ;   schools  in 

Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  a  good  many  other  provincial  towns. 

1671.  You  have  begun  with  the  principal  centres  of  population  P— Yes, 
and  we  have  mainly  confined  our  work  to  large  towns.  We  made  an  experi- 
ment of  opening  schools  in  smaller  places.  We  had  two  schools  of  that 
kind,  one  at  Newton  Abbot  in  Devonshire,  and  one  at  Weymouth^  where 
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the  feefl  charged  were  higher.  We  did  not  consider  that  we  ehonld  make 
schools  pay  on  oiir  ordinary  scale  of  fees  in  small  towns,  and  the  experiment 
was  made  of  opening  schools  at  higher  fees  in  those  small  places.  It  has 
not  been  very  successful,  I  think,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  chose 
places  which  were  too  small.  Perhaps  we  might  have  done  better  at 
intermediate  places.  The  population  of  Weymouth  is  only  about  7,000. 
We  have  liitherto  kept  the  school  going  at  Weymouth,  but  we  have 
lost  money  over  it,  and  we  have  now  decided  on  closing  the  sohooL 
The  Newton  Abbot  school  we  were  also  obliged  to  abandon  for  the  same 
reason,  because  we  had  not  sufficient  support. 

1672.  Will  you  tell  me  what  the  usual  scale  of  fees  is  and  what  the  scale 
of  fees  was  at  Weymouth  and  Newton  Abbot  ? — The  scale  of  fees  for  our 
ordmary  schools  is,  for  girls  under  10,  32.  3«.  a  term  ;  if  pupils  enter  before 
10  and  remain  on  in  the  school,  they  pay  four  guineas  a  term ;  pupils  who 
enter  between  10  and  13  pay  four  guineas  a  term,  but  pupils  who  enter 
after  the  age  of  13,  five  guineas  a  t^m  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in 
the  school. 

1673.  {Mr.  Cockbw-n.)  Are  there  three  terms  in  the  year? — Yes.  The 
upshot  and  result  of  it  is,  that  the  average  payment  for  all  pupils  for  all 
expenses  is  a  little  over  15^.  a  year.  That  includes  fees  which  are  paid  for 
^certain  extras.  There  are  very  few  extras  indeed,  but  we  have  extra 
charges  for  instrumental  muaio,  and  for  special  drawing,  and  that  brings 
up  the  cost  a  little.  Perhaps  that  is  about  an  average  of  something  over 
if.,  and  the  charge  for  stationerv,  which  is  5.f.  a  term — 15«.  in  all — comes 
into  that  15Z.  The  average  of  all  paynients  made  by  pupils  on  an  average 
of  10  years,  including  those  charges,  is  about  15Z.  5^.,  but  if  you  deduct 
those  amounts  it  would  be  under  14Z.  I  perhaps  should  add  that  we  have 
one  exception.  At  prenent  we  have  one  middle  school  at  Olapham,  which 
we  opened  a  good  many  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  beginmng  of  the 
company,  under  a  special  agreement  with  certain  trustees,  and  therefore 
we  are  restricted  by  our  agreement  as  to  the  fees  charged.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  regulate  them  ourselves.  There  the  fee  up  to  the  age  of  12  is 
22. 10«.  per  term,  and  over  12,  82.  As  regards  those  exceptional  schools 
which  I  mentioned,  namely,  Weymouth  and  Newton  Abbot,  the  fees  were 
about  182.  or  192.  a  year.  The  exact  fees  for  that  dass  of  school  are,  for 
pupils  entering  under  10,  four  guineas  per  term ;  for  the  same  pupils 
remaining  after  10,  and  for  pupils  between  10  and  18,  52.  15«.  6c2. ;  and  for 
pupils  entering  above  18,  originally  seven  g^^ineas,  and  reduced  to  six 
guineas,  bo  that  the  average  worked  out  at  ^somewhere  about  182.,  but,  as  I 
say,  that  experiment  is  now  at  an  end,  because  we  are  going  to  give  up  the 
Weymouth  School. 

1673rt.  (Chah-man.)  You  found  that  the  number  of  pupils  at  those  towns 
who  could  pay  those  fees  was  too  small  to  enable  the  school  to  be  con- 
ducted at  a  profit  P — My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
fees  being  too  high,  but  of  the  fact  of  there  being  too  few  pupils  in  those 
places. 

1674.  You  did  not  think  of  trying  the  experiment  of  having  a  school  at 
Newton  Abbot  and  Weymouth  on  the  ordinary  footing?— (if i>«  Oumey,) 
The  fee  was  lowered  at  Newton  before  we  gave  up  the  school,  but  I  think 
the  districts  were  too  small  to  supply  enough  children  even  at  the  lower 
lees.  We  never  reckoned  that  we  could  make  a  school  self-supporting 
at  our  regular  fee  under,  at  any  rate,  100  or  120  children,  and  we  thought 
we  should  not  get  that  number.  I  think  those  were  the  two  diffictdties : 
the  payment  of  the  higher  fees,  and  the  want  of  an  adequate  number  of 
ohildren. 

1675.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  There  was  some  hope,  was  there  not, 
of  filling  those  small  schools  from  the  neighbourhood  by  train? — (Mr. 
Stone.)  Weymouth  depended  a  good  deal  on  boarding  pupils.  We  have 
no  bofiunling  houses  under  our  own  mam^pement  at  all.  The  schools  are 
entirely  day  schools,  and  we  attach  ver^  great  importance  to  the  fact  of 
our  providing  day  schools.  We  all  consider  that  it  is  the  ideal  thing  for  a 
girl's  education  to  combine  home   influence  with  the   advantages  of  a 
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public  school,  emulation,  discipline,  and  so  on.  We  haye  aUowed  girl* 
from  boarding  houses  to  come  to  our  sohoolB  for  the  benefit  of  people  who 
do  not  live  in  towns,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  always  decUned  to  take 
any  part  in  the  management  of  them.         • 

1676.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  boarding  houaes  coaducted  by  teachemof 
^e  school  ? — No,  they  are  not,  or  at  any  rate,  as  a  rule  they  are  not; 
{Mi88  &umey,)  Oooaflionally  they  are.  {Mr.  Stow.,)  It  is  exoeptionai 
The  head  mistress  of  the  school  exercises  supervision  orer  them .  We  have 
guarded  ourselves  in  this  way.  We  have  under  our  regulations  power  to 
refuse  to  admit  any  pupil  if  we  think  proper,  and  therefore  we  should  iidt 
admit  pupils  not  residing  with  their  parents,  unless  our  head  mistress  was 
satisfied  that  the  house  in  which  they  were  living  was  satisfactory. 

1677.  {Mr.  Goohbwm.)  Was  the  failure  of  those  two  schools  you  refsxvsd 
to  in  any  sense  due  to  oompetition  P— I  should  think  not.  We  did  not  gist 
▼ery  well  supported  aA  Newton  Abbot  by,  I  may  say,  the  derioal  party. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  use  that  ezpresaioii,  but  ^e  head  master  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Newton  Abbot  and  the  people  connected  with  the 
grammar  school,  did  not  support  us  very  strongly. 

1678.  {Ghab-man,}  What  rule  have  you  with  regard  to  the  numberof 
ffirls  to  be  admitted  to  any  boarding  house? — We  have  no  rule.  We 
dedine  to  take  any  responsiblity  for  bearding  houses  at  all.  We  thought 
tiiat  managing  from  a  centre  like  Loadmi,  we  would  not  take  that 
responsibility. 

1679.  Have  you  not  power  to  say  that  not  more  than  a  certain  number 
should  be  in  the  boarding  houses? — No.  {Miss  Gumeij.)  Although  we, 
as  a  council,  do  not  take  any  responsibility  about  boarding  houses,  some 
of  our  head  mistresses  take  a  great  deal.  At  Oxford,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  girls,  40  or  50,  in  the  boarding  houses,  and  the  mistress  says 
how  many  girls  may  come  from  each  house,  and  recommends  parents 
where  they  shall  be  placed.  It  is  the  same  at  Ipswich.  At  Norwich,  the 
local  committee  have  assisted  us  in  taking  supervision  of  the  boarding 
houses. 

a 

1680.  (To  Miss  Gurney.)  You  have  local  committees  P — We  have  always 
been  invited  to  go  to  the  country  towns,  or  to  the  cities  to  which  we  have 
gone,  and  there  has  always  been  a  local  committee  to  start  the  schools. 
Wherever  it  is  desired,  we  have  continued  the  local  committees,  and  the^ 
have  often  been  of  great  assistance  to  us,  especially  in  advising  our 
mistresses. 

1681.  What  has  been  the  positicm  of  the  local  oommittees.  I  presume 
they  are  small  advisory  bodies,  and  every  act  of  control  is  done  by  tkA 
central  authority? — Yes.  They  advise  us  as  to  the  district,  and  they 
occasionally  meet  us  or  send  a  representative  to  us. 

1682.  Butthey  are  notpartof  what  may  •  be  called  the  constitution  of 
the  company P-^No,liot  necessarily.  (Jfr.  Stone.)  I  may  say  that  the 
Articles  of  Association  of  the  company  would  not  allow  us  to  delegate  our 
power  to  a  local  committee.  We  may  only  delegate  it  to  committees  ot 
which  members  of  the  council  form  part.  We  have  no  power  under  the 
articles  to  delegate  powers  to  a  committee  not  containing  certain  members 
of  our  own  body. 

1688.  {To  Mr.  Stone.)  And  the  members  of  these  local  committees,  I 
sapXK)«e,  need  not  be  shar^olders  of  the  company  ? — No,  although  they 
generally  are.  They  are  appointed  by  shareholders.  We  have  given  a  sort 
of  skeleton  sekeme  for  the  constitution  of  local  oommittees  when  we  have 
been  asked  for  it,  but  as  a  rule  we  have  endeavoured  to  leave  it  entirelpr  to 
tiieir  discretion  to  constitute  it  in  any  way  they  like.  One  of  the  things 
that  they  advise  us  about  is,  in  questions  of  health,  where  there  is  a 
question  of  infectious  disease  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1684.  In  founding  schools  at  any  place,  have  you  consideved  the  existing 

E revision  of  public  secondary  boys' schools  ? — {Miss  Gurney.)  I  think  w# 
ave  done  that  in  going  to  places  occasionally.     For  instance,  we  were 
more  willing  to  go  to  Shzew^uzy  than  we  should  have  been  otherwise^ 
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because  ve  knew  there  was  a  vezy  impoxtaiit  bojs'  sehool  there,  bnt  we 
haire  not  found  the  connexion  with  boys'  schools i  qnifce  so  definite-  as 
we  should  haye  expected  it  to  be.  I>nlw]iBfa  is  an  important  case  wheee 
the  two  schools  go  side  by  sid^,  but  I  think  that  is  rather  ejceptionaL 
As  a  rule,  we  seem  to  stand  rather  independent  of  boys'  schools.  (Mr. 
8ione,)  As  regards  the  bovs'  schools,  I  put  down  a  certain  subject  of 
which  I  should  like  to  spoak.  I  merely  wish  to  say*  that  we,  in  the  position 
we  hold,  with  reference  to  the  girls'  education,  claim  to  hold  a  corre- 
sjxmding  position  to  the  highest  clasa  of  boys'  school.  We  consider  that  we 
with  others  (I  do  not  say  excluaiyely)  do  take  the  highest  position  in 
reference  to  girls'  education.  We  claim  to  correspond  to  schoolEi  like  Eton 
and  Harrow,  and  schools  of  that  sort,  beginning  from  the  top.  inasmuch  as 
there,  i.9  no  other  class  of  public  school  which  gives  a  higher  education  than 
we  do. 

16b5.  That  is  to  say,  you  fit  girls  for  entrance  at  Newnham,  Girton, 
Somerville,  Lady  Margaret,  and  Holloway,  and  for  the  education  there 
given,  in  the  some  way  as  the  great  public  schools  fit  boys  for  the 
universities  P — Yes,  and  we  carefidly  distinguish  ourselves  from  colleges. 
We  do  not  at  all  profess  to  give  a  college  education  to  girls.  We  have 
fixed  the  age  of  20  at  which  girls  must  leave.  There  has  been  a  certain 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  head  mistresses  to  give  a  vetr  advanced 
education  to  a  few  able  girls,  but  we  do  not  wish  U>  go  into  the  province 
of  colleges  at  all.    We  want  ours  to  be  schools. 

1686.  Are  the  head  mistresses  appointed  by  the  council  ? — The  head      Tbjlchuk^ 
mistresses  are  appointed  by  the  oouncU,  and  the  regulations  require  us  to  Siivp. 
advertise  for  candidates.     We  make  one  exception,  that  is  to  say  we 
sometimes  transfer  a  head  mistress  from  one  school  to  another  without 

having  candidates  advertised  for,  but  if  we  make  a  fresh  appointment  we 
do  it  by  advertisement. 

1687.  Who  appoints  the  assistant  mistresses  ? — They  are  appointed  by 
the  couneil.«  but  on  the  advice  of  the  head  mistresses.  We  very  rarely 
initiate  an  appointment.  The  head  mistress  fills  up  a  form  stating  her 
Tequirements,  what  the  work  is  to  be,  what  the  salary  is*  that  she  proposes 
to  offer,  and  what  are  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  or  perhaps  of 
more  than  one  candidate.  Then  we  consider  the  recommendation  and 
adopt  it  or  otherwise. 

1688.  Is  the  assistant  mistress  dismissible  by  the  head  mistress,  or  by 
the  council  P — By  the  council. 

1689.  But  I  presume  after  commuzucation  with  the  head  mistress  P*«. 
•Yes,  we  should  always  take  her  advice.  We  bind  ourselves  by  the 
z^gulations,  to  leave  the  intercal  discipline  and  administration  in  her 
hands,  and  to  consult  her  upon  every  point  of  importance  tlukt  arises 
in  connexion  with  her  school. 

1690.  But  the  power  of  dismissal  rests  with  you  P^-Absolutely.  The 
assistant  mistresses  enter  into  a  form  of  agreement  and  they  receive  two 
months'  notice,  terminating  with  the  term,  unless  they  ai«  dismissed  for 
good  cause.  They  are  taken  on  probation  for  two  terms,  and  sometimes 
for  three.  When  their  appointment  is  once  oouflrmed  the  coimcil  only 
can  dismiss  them. 

1691.  What  salary  do  you  pay  them  F— -The  range  of  salaries  is  as 
-follows  : — ^We  divide  our  assistant  nustresses  into  three  classes,  but  those 
are  for  our  own  guidance  and  information.  We  do  not  formally  tell  an 
assistant  mistress  ti^at  she  is  placed  in  a  particular  dassj-but  in  our  own 
office,  and  for  our  own  guidance  we  keep  them  in  classes.  We  have 
juniors,  and  probationers^  and  so  on,  who  are  at  exceptional  salaries.  As 
to  the  regular  classified  teachers  the  salary  of  the  third  dass  commenoes 
at  70L  and  is  almost  invariably  increased  every  year  till  it  reaches  952.,  and 
in  some  exceptional  cases  lOOZ.  The  salary  of  the  second  class  ranges 
from  95Z.  to  135Z.  There  the  increment«  are  not  so  regularly  established ; 
they  are  made  commonly  about  every  other  year,  but  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  course.    The  first  class  ranges  from  135Z.  to  2002.  on 
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the  same  arranpcement,  and  we  have  also  occasionally  a  person  who  is 
oalled  senior  assistant  mistress  who  receives  250/.,  but  we  liave  none  of 
those  just  at  present  in  onr  service,  and  therefore  the  mnximmn  generallj 
18  2002.  9 

1692.  That  is  for  an  assistant  mistress  P — Yes.  As  a  rule  an  assistant 
mistress  is  not  transferred  from  one  class  to  another  ;  it  is  only  by  special 
recommendation  of  the  head  mistress,  so  a  person  who  is  put;  into  the 
third  class  is  supposed  to  do  a  different  kind  of  work  from  the  others  and 
not  to  be  necessarily  promoted ;  but  promotion  frequently  takes  place 
from  the  second  class  to  the  first,  and  not  perhaps  so  often  from  the  third 
to  the  second.  We  have  every  year  a  confidential  report  from  our  head 
mistresses  as  to  all  their  teachers,  stating  their  opinion  as  to  their  services, 
as  to  increase  of  salary,  and  promotion.  That  is  carefully  gone  through  by 
the  committee,  and  they  finally  decide  the  matter. 

1693.  But  as  a  rule  a  mistress  enters  in  one  particular  class,  and 
remains  in  it,  being  placed  in  that  I  suppose  in  respect  of  the  educational 
qualifications  and  the  teaching  ability  she  is  able  to  prove  P — Yes.  (Miss 
Gtiniey.)  She  does  not  always  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  cIpss.  She 
may  enter  anywhere. 

1694.  (Mrs.  Sidgwich, )  Do  they  ever  enter  in  the  first  class  P — {Mr.  Stone,) 
Well  very  rarely.  I  do  not  think  it  is  common  at  all.  {Miss  Gumey,) 
Because  experience  would  be  required. 

1696.  {Mrs.  Bryant,)  Then  the  1361.  is  not  an  initial  salary,  is  itP— 
{Miss  Oumey,)  It  may  be  an  initial  salary  at  the  head  of  the  second  class. 
The  same  salary  is  given  at  the  head  of  the  second  class  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first. 

1696.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  Stone.)  What  is  the  salary  of  the  head  mistress  p 
— ^The  head  mistress  receives  a  fixed  salary  of  250/.  She  has  a  capitation 
grant  of  IZ.  10«.  Od.  per  pnpd  between  the  numbers  of  100  and  200« 
Below  100  she  gets  only  her  fixed  salary.  From  200  to  300  pupils  she 
gets  a  capitation  grant  of  21.,  and  from  300  to  400  12.  per  pupil,  so  that 
the  mazimiim  salary  is  700/.  That  was  atranged  when  it  was  thought  that 
400  would  be  the  extreme  limit  We  have  now  schools  of  over  400, 
and  the  head  mistress  is  allowed  to  have  a  little  more  than  that,  but  700Z. 
is  practically  the  working  inaTimum.  Then,  besides  this,  another  advan- 
tage which  is  given  to  onr  mistresses  is  a  provident  fund.  We  have  a 
provident  fund  arranged  on  an  elastic  system,  that  is  to  say,  every  mistress 
may  contribute  any  amount  she  likes,  large  or  small,  to  the  provident 
fund,  and  for  all  the  money  that  she  oontribut<e8  she  receives  4/.  per  cent, 
interest.  The  money  is  invested  in  the  names  of  trustees,  who  are 
independent  of  the  council.  They  take  care  of  the  money  and  invest  it. 
Also  each  assistant  mistress  receives  a  bonus  upon  her  contributions  each 
vear  of  20/.  per  cent,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  that  is  limited.  That 
bonus  can  never  exceed  6/.  in  any  one  year.  The  bonus  and  also  anything 
which  might  be  necessary  to  make  up  the  4/.  per  cent,  interest,  if  the 
investment  did  not  yield  as  much,  is  contributed  by  tiie  shareholders  out 
of  the  annual  profits.  {Misa  Gumey.)  The  head  mistresses  do  not  receive 
the  bonus.  {Mr.  Stone.)  The  head  mistresses  may  put  in  money  to  this 
fund  and  receive  4/.  per  cent,  interest,  but  they  get  no  bonus. 

1697.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  What  proportion  of  mistresses  are  in  the  third 
class  P — The  numbers  are  these :  35  in  the  first  class  ;  183  in  the  second ; 
and  101  in  the  third. 

1698.  (Mr.  Lyttelion,)  Is  it  compulsory  upon  the  teachers  to  invest  in 
this  fund  P — No,  it  is  purely  voluntary.  They  may  put  as  much  or  as 
little  as  they  like.  When  they  leave,  under  whatever  circumstances,  either 
dismissal  or  otherwise,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  amount  which  stands  to 
their  credit  as  if  it  were  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  a  matter  of  form,  they  are  not  allowed  to  withdraw  anything  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  counciL  That  rule  is  put  in  for  their  protection, 
because  wo  think  mistresses  are  subject  to  claims  upon  them,  and  sometimes 
are  led  to  take  out  their  money  when  it  is  better  that  they  should  keep  it 
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in.  Therefore  we  make  them  go  through  this  ceremony  of  asking  for  the 
money,  and  stating  their  reasons.  We  do  not  refuse  permission  if  it  is 
pressed,  but  we  persuade  them  not  to  take  it  out. 

1699.  {Mrs.  Sidgujich,)  What  are  the  qualifioations  of  the  mistresses  in 
the  third  class  P— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  a  definite  answer  to  that. 
There  is  no  rule  laid  down. 

1700.  On  what  principle  do  you  place  mistresses  in  the  third  class  P — 
(Miss  Gurney.)  Want  of  experience  or  of  certificates. 

1701.  Then  can  she  get  on  into  other  classes  P — She  can  with  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  headmistress. 

1702.  Does  a  third  class  act  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  some  cases  P 
— ^In  some  cases  ;  but  in  a  great  many  oases  mistresses  remain  in  the  third 
class  when  they  have  no  higher  education. 

1703.  What  work  do  they  do  in  the  school  P — They  teach  the  simpler 
subjects. 

1704.  They  have  senior  loeal  certificates,  or  something  of  that  kind  P — 
They  would  have  the  higher  local  certificate  or  something  of  that  kind. 

1705.  Generally  the  higher  local  certificate  P  —  Tes.  (Mr.  Stone.)  The 
special  salary  of  lOOZ.  which  I  mentioned  for  the  first  class  is  given  on 
certain  conditions  where  a  mistress  has  been  a  certain  time  in  that  class, 
and  there  has  been  a  special  report  made  with  regard  to  her.  Then  she 
has  the  option  of  taking  lOOZ.,  which  is  regarded  as  a  permanent  salary,  or 
if  she  likes  she  leaves. 

1706.  (Lculy  Frederick  GavendUh.)  And  is  it  not  true  that  a  number  of 
the  third  class  mistresses  are  first  rate  at  their  own  work,  but  they  cannot 
go  higher  p — (Miss  Oumey.)  Yes. 

1707.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich,)  What  are  the  qualifications  of  those  in  the  second 
class  P  —  They  usually  have  taken  a  London  University  degree,  or  the 
Tripos  at  Cambridge. 

1708.  (ChairTnan,)  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  assistant 
mistresses  have  been  educated  at  any  one  of  five  colleges  I  have  men- 
tioned P~  Nearly  all  of  them  now.  In  the  beginning,  when  we  fiist 
established  the  schools,  there  was  a  small  proportion,  but  now  nearly  all 
come  from  some  college. 

1709.  I  specified  five  colleges,  but  perhaps  you  can  add  some  others.  I 
specified  Girton,  Newnham,  SomerviUe,  Lady  Margaret,  and  HoUoway  P — 
A  great  many  would  come  from  Bedford  College^  London. 

1710.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  Bedford  College,  for  it  stands  high  in 
the  first  rank  P — ^And  some  of  the  third  class  mistresses  would  come  from 
the  special  training  colleges — the  Maria  Grey  and  the  Cambridge  Training 
Colleges. 

1711.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  The  Training  College  certificate  you  would  regard 
as  only  worth  a  third  class  assistant  mistress-ship  P — Alone,  certainly  we 
should. 

1712.  (Chairman.)  The  head  mistresses,  I  presume,  at  any  rate  the  later 
appointed  among  the  head  inistresses,  have  all  probably  come  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  colleges? — (Mr.  Stone.)  No,  I  do  not  think  we  can  say 
that. 

1713.  Of  course  the  earlier  ones  would  not.  I  thought  the  later  ones 
would  p — (Miss  Gv/rneyJ)  1  think  most  of  the  later  ones  have  come  from 
Cambridge  or  Oxford. 

1714.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Would  you  ever  appoint  in  the  third  class  a  person 
who  had  taken  a  full  university  course  P — Never  voluntarily.  A  mistress 
may  come  as  a  supply  for  a  short  time,  but  we  should  not  thmk  of  appoint- 
ing anyone  who  had  taken  a  full  course  as  a  third  class  mistress.  We  have 
mistresses  who  have  passed  through  our  own  course  as  scholars  who  have 
been  to  Cambridge,  and  who  have  now  become  head  mistresses. 

L   7-f- 
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1715.  {Chairman,)  Do  the  salaries  yon  have  mentioned  include  all  that 
is  received  by  mistresses,  or  is  residence  in  any  case  provided  P — {Mr.  Stone) 
No,  veiy  seldom.  Now  and  then  a  head  mistress  has  a  residence,  and  if  so 
she  generally  pays  a  rent  for  it,  but  those  are  exceptional  oases.  The 
assistant  mistresses  never  have. 

1716.  {Mr8,  Sidgwick.)  Do  yon  consider  the  combination  of  special 
training  degrees  or  of  higher  local  certificates  more  valuable  ?  Would 
you  give  a  larger  salary  to  women  who  had  both? — [Miss  Gurnmj.)  I 
should  think  so  decidedly.  That  would  be  taken  into  account.  We 
always  have  communication  with  the  head  mistresses  and  they  recommend 
the  salary. 

1717.  And  also,  of  course,  the  degree  would  be  taken  into  account  ? — 
—Yes. 

1718.  I  mean  the  excellence  of  the  de^ee  ? — Yes.  {Mr,  Stone.)  The 
head  mistress  practically  comes  to  an  agreement  with  the  teacher  before 
she  is  reconmiended.  We  understand  %hsX  she  is  willing  to  come  at  the 
salary  that  is  offered.    The  head  mistress  ascertains  that 

1719.  {Jjody  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Is  there  any  considerable  loss  from 
non-payment  of  fees? — ^We  have  very  small  arrears  indeed.  They  are 
paid  up  with  very  great  regularity.  Out  of  100,0002.  which  we  receive  in 
a  year  the  arrears  at  any  time  are  perhaps  lOOZ.  or  200L    It  is  very  small. . 

IirsPBcnoir  AiTD  1^20.  {Cliairnian.)  What  is  the  svstem  of  examination  at  the  schools? — 
BxAMXiTATioH.  Nearly  all  the  schools  are  examined  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board.  In  the  case  of  the  Glapham  Middle  School  we  appoint 
a  special  examiner,  and  in  the  case  of  new  schools  before  they  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  examined  by  tiie  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board.  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  memorandum  of  association,  which  is  a  document  that  cannot 
be  altered,  binds  us  to  appoint  examiners  independent  of  the  council.  We 
are  required  to  do  that. 

1721.  I  presume  you  have  found  it  not  worth  while  to  have  the  examiners 
of  the  joint  board,  except  when  the  school  has  reached  a  considerable 
number  of  pupils  P — We  do  not  go  by  the  number  of  pupils,  but  by  the 
age  of  the  school.  When  we  open  a  freeh  school,  we  find  that  the  girls  are 
imperfectly  educated,  and  it  takes  two  or  three  years  before  there  is 
sufficient  progress  made  to  have  an  examination  of  that  kind.  I  may  say 
that  the  examination  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  the  school  is  on  paper, 
and  we  form  a  rota  of  subjects  which  are  taken  in  successive  years.  We 
do  not  examine  in  every  subject  every  year ;  but  every  year  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  school  is  examined  on  paper  in  arithmetic,  ana  all  except  the 
upper  form  are  examined  vivdwcd.  All  that  is  done  by  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Board. 

1722.  Does  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  examine  your  school  at 
York  ? — ^Yes,  we  try  to  get  as  many  scholars  as  possible  to  take  papers  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  expense,  but  they  send  papers  and  they  send  a  vivd 
voce  examiner.  Then  beside  tiiat,  musical  examinations  are  conducted 
by  Mr.  Farmer,  the  organist  at  Baliol  College,  who  has  organised  a  music 
school  of  his  own,  and  who  generally  re^dates  the  musical  instruction 
in  our  schools.    The  drawing  is  examined  by  Mr.  Ablet.    He  is  giving 

*  instruction  and  lectures  to  many  of  our  teachers.  Then  in  addition  to 
those  examinations,  we  have  a  system  of  inspection.  We  employ  two 
gentlemen  whom  we  send  round  periodically  to  the  schools.  As  a  mid 
one  of  them  visits  each  school  once  in  three  years.  They  do  not  coudnct 
any  kind  of  examination  at  all,bat  the  examination  tests  the  result,  and  the 
inspector,  if  I  may  express  it  so,  observes  the  working  of  the  machinery, 
and  he  is  instructed  to  make  a  confidential  report  to  l£e  council  of  every- 
thing he  sees.  The  head  mistress  is  told  exactly  what  his  position  is.  He 
has  no  power  or  authority  over  the  head  mistress  at  all,  but  he  lias  full 
power  to  get  information.  He  spends  some  days  at  the  schools,  sees  the 
time  tables,  and  so  on,  and  makes  a  full  report  about  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  the  condition  of  the  premises,  and  the  qualificationa 
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of  the  different  teachers.  He  is  authorised  and  reqnested  to  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  head  mistress  as  to  any  matters  which  he  thinks  require 
alteration,  and  generally  confer  with  her,  but  he  has  no  power  to  order 
anything. 

1723.  Who  are  the  inspectors  P— One  of  them  is  Mr.  Jowitt,  the  late 
headmaster  of  the  Cowper  Street  School,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Kitchener. 
We  find  that  the  head  mistresses  are  very  willing  to  have  this  inspection. 
We  have  never  found  any  difficulties  arise.  Occasionally,,  when  a  special 
matter  arises  which  makes  us  think  it  desirable,  we  send  an  inspector 
especially  down. 

1724.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  And  do  you  find  as  a  rule  that  the  result  of  the 
inspections  is  to  give  very  valuable  information  P — They  give  very  valuable 
information  indeed  to  the  council.  If  there  ard  any  matters  requiring 
comment,  we  ask  the  head  mistresses  to  see  us  after  inspection.  (3ft«8 
Qwmey,)  The  head  mistresses  often  thank  us  for  sending  the  inspectors. 
They  like  to  confer  with  them,  so  the  inspection  is  in  that  way  an  advantage. 

1726.  (Dr.  Fmrbai/rn  to  Mr,  8ion6.}  Yo«  have  abready  explained  with 
regard  to  the  lodging  or  boarding  hou&es.  Will  tou  also  explain  what 
regulations  you  have  for  the  conduct  of  girls  out  of  school,  or  on  the  way 
to  it  ? — That  is  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  head  mistress.  The 
head  mistress  ha9,  as  I  say,  under  the  regulations,  full  control  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  and  it  rests  with  her  to  exercise  her  discretion  as  to 
how  far  she  shall  interfere  with  them  when  they  are  out  of  the  school.  As 
a  rule,  when  they  have  left  the  playground,  she  is  not  responsible,  but  at 
the  same  time,  if  she  heard  of  any  disorderly  oondnot,  she  would  deal  with 
the  girls  accordingly.  We  consider  that  the  parent  is  responsible  for  the 
girl  till  she  is  delivered  at  our  door.  (Miss  Gfwmey.)  Some  regulation 
might  be  made  sometimes  by  the  head  mistress,  and  that  would 
fallimder  her  discretion.  As  Mr.  Stone  says,  in  some  cases  the  head 
mistresses  do  consider  it  necessary.  (Mr,  Stone, )  We  have  ocoasicmally 
had  a  little  question  on  that  point,  but  we  prefer  not  to  interfere.  We 
leave  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  head  mistresses.  Now  I  want  to  call 
jtjie  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  involved  in  our  schools.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  Fivavce. 
have  been  obliged  to  make  this  so  far  a  commercial  undertaking,  although 
it  was  originally  started  purely  for  educational  purposes.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  make  it  a  commercial  concern  because  the  conduct  of  the 
schools  has  been  foimd  t^o  require  a  very  large  expenditure.  I  think  it 
sfhB  probably  originally  supposed  that  a  good  deal  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  hiring  building  for  schools,  but  we  have  found  more  and  more  that 
that  is  not  satisfactory.  We  have  often  laid  out  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
improving  buildings  which  we  have  hired,  and  have  then  been  obliged  to 
abandon  them,  Mid  we  can  only  get  a  satisfactory  school  building  by 
putting  it  up  ourselvcH.  That  involves  laige  expenditure.  Wo  have 
flrpent  250,000^  upon  buildings,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  have  been 
ooliged  to  raise  some  money  in  a  business  way.  We  have,  therefore,  so 
worked  the  system  as  to  pay  a  regular  dividend  to  our  lihareholders,  and 
we  have  paid  for  many  years  5  per  cent.  That  has  provided  between  a 
third  and  a  half  of  the  money,  but  a  considerable  portion  has  been  also 
added  to  capital  or  taken  off  capital  expenditure  out  of  the  surplus  profits 
of  each  year.    We  have  never  divided  more  than  5  per  cent. 

1726.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  carried  that  to  reserve  fund  ?  —Not  in  form. 
We  have  written  it  off  capital  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  depreciation. 
But  we  have  also  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  approaching  100,000Z.,  on 
moHgage  of  our  various  buildings,  so  that  we  have  now  approaching 
100,(>00/.  of  share  capital  and  100,0002.  borrowed  on  mortgage  involved  in 
our  undertaking. 

1727,  Have  you  issued  debentures  for  that  ? — No,  they  are  not  deben- 
tures. In  the  first  place  I  think  we  raised  the  money  at  a  lower  rate  on 
mortgage  than  we  could  have  done  by  debentures.  We  have  got  it  at  ^ 
and  ^  per  cent.,  an<l  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  issue  debentures  at  all, 
certainly,  under  6  per  cent.    When  you  issue  debentures  you  are  so  very 
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mucl^  hampered  in  defding  with  your  property  if  the  property  is  all  pledged 
to  debenture  holders.  Where  we  have  had  to  abandon  buildings  and 
make  alterations,  and  so  on,  we  have  been  much  more  free  by  this  system 
of  managing.  That  is  what  led  to  it.  As  regards  dividend,  although  we 
have  paid  5  percent.,  which  is  a  good  dividend,  perhaps,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  that  is  precarious  after  all.  It  has  not  been  at  all  a 
certain  thing ;  it  has  depended  upon  the  earnings  and  success  of  the 
company,  and  also  it  is  a  small  thirg  as  compared  with  our  total  expendi- 
ture and  income.  Our  gross  receipts  are  108,000?.  a  year.  The  dividend 
absorbs  about  4,0002.,  which  is  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  con- 
sequently tbe  giving  up  of  a  dividend,  or  the  reducing  it  to  4  or  3  per 
cent,  would  make  extremely  little  difference  to  the  sum  available  for  the 
expenses  of  the  school.  ALbo  the  central  management  only  employs  about 
2,200^,  say,  perhaps,  2  per  cent.,  or  something  of  that  sort,  of  the  gross 
receipts.  Those  two  items,  therefore,  ore  comparatively  very  snudl 
indeed,  and  very  nearly  the  whole  of  oar  receipts  are  spent  upon  ^e 
Bchoolfl. 

1728.  {Mr,  Cockhum.)  How  do  you  deal  with  the  debit  balance  of 
capital  P — It  is  represented  partly  by  reserve  fund.  We  have  a  reserve 
fund,  not  a  very  large  one,  which  is  allowed  by  the  articles  of  association, 
and  it  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  equaUsing  dividend.  We  have 
scarcely  ever  used  it  for  tliat  purpose.  We  have  that  as  a  security  as 
against  a  deficit  of  capital.  We  have  also  a  certain  amount  of  uncalled 
capital  which  we  could  call  up,  and  in  that  way  we  could  write  off  that 
deficit  if  it  were  required.  The  reason  we  keep  it  in  that  way  is  this  : 
We  receive  our  fees  in  advance  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  we  pay 
salaries  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  therefore  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  we  have  a  large  amount  of  money  in  liBuad.  Oousequently  it  is 
not  necessarily  or  financially  a  good  arrangement  to  provide  that  deficit  in 
cash.     It  is  done  for  financial  reasons. 

1729.  Are  your  shares  quoted  in  the  market,  and  if  so  at  what  }* — They 
are  not  quoted,  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  expression  is  used  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  tap  is  always  open.  Any  person  can  come  to  the  office  and 
get  a  share  at  par  by  taking  a  new  share,  llierefore  there  cannot  be  any 
speculation  in  shares.  That  bein^  so,  the  Stock  Exchange  will  not  have 
it,  because  they  cannot  deal  with  it. 

1730.  Therefore  your  shares  are  obtainable  at  par? — ^Yes,  that  is  if  yon 
wanted  to  take  one.  The  secretary  keeps  a  sort  of  list  of  persons  who 
wish  to  sell  their  shares,  and  he  says  he  can  dispose  of  the  52.  shares  at 
4/.  15«.  Od.y  but  there  is  no  Stock  Exchange  quotation,  and  we  could  not 
get  one  if  we  wished,  for  the  reason  I  have  told  you.  But  we  consider  it  an 
advantage  that  there  should  be  no  speculation  in  our  shares.  (Miss  G  wtiey.) 
May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about  the  origin  of  the  company.  The  schools 
of  the  Girls*  Public  Day  School  Company  were  the  result  of  the  report  of 
the  last  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.  After  this  report,  the 
higher  education  of  girls  was  discussed  at  the  Social  Science  Meeting  at 
Leeds,  in  October  1871,  when  a  National  Union  was  formed,  uuder  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  William  Grey,  for  improving  the  education  of  women. 
A  leading  object  of  this  union  was  to  establish  day  schools  for  girls  for  all 
classes  above  elementary.  The  formation  of  a  shareholding  company  was 
found  to  be  i  he  only  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  funds.  Our  company 
was  founded  in  1872,  and  was  inaugurated  by  an  influential  meeting  in 
Albert  Hall,  when  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  schools  it  was  proposed 
to  open  would  be  pubHc  schools  ;  that  there  would  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
class  or  creed,  and  that  they  would  be  day  schools.  Bishop  Fraser,  whilst 
then  advocating  the  claims  of  girls,  said,  "It  would  be  an  illusion  to 
"  suppose  that  the  children  of  fashionable  parents  would  be  found  sitting 
"  with  the  daughters  of  their  grocers  and  bakers. "  This  illusion  has  prac* 
tically  become  a  reality  in  our  schools,  and  there  has  been  no  distinction 
of  class.  The  Chairman  asked  a  question  with  respect  to  the  number  who 
go  on  to  college.  I  find  that  from  one  school  alone  1 00  girls  have  already 
gone  to  college. 
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1781.  {Ghadrman.)  By  ooU^  jon  mean  one  of  those  six  oolleges  (hat 
have  I  mentioned  P  —  Yes,  indnding  Bedford  College.  I  shomd  like 
also  to  Bay  with  regard  to  the  Joint  iBoaxd  examination  that  we  took  the 
higheet  plaoe  of  the  girls'  schools  in  the  oonntry  last  year ;  15  girls  from 
Sheffield  and  10  from  Wimbledon  and  10  from  Oxford  took  higher 
certificates.  We  reckon  practically  that  we  take  the  same  position  in  the 
conntiy  as  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  and  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  for  Qirls. 

1782.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  Are  the  assistant  teachers  in  your  schools  directly 
represented  on  the  conncil  P — No. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  22nd  May,  at  11  o'clock. 


SEVENTH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  22nd  May  1894. 


PRESENT : 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOB,  M.P.,  in  the  Chiib. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbekt,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henry  E.  Rosooe,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

The  ReT.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.So. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Cockburn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Oavebdish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Bwretary, 

BoT.  A.  R.  Yabdy  and  Miss  A.  J.  Coofbr  called  in  and  examined. 

1783.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Vardy.)  You  are  headmaster  of  King  Edward's 
School  in  Birmingham  P— Yes,  I  am. 

1784.  (To  Misa  Cooper.)  You  are  headmistress  of  the  Edgbaeton  High 
School  for  Girls  P— Yes. 

1785.  How  long  ha^e  yon  been  headmistress  there  P— Since  September 
187e. 

1786.  (To  Mr.  Vardy.)  How  long  have  you  been  headmaster  of  Rang 
Edward's  School  P— Twenty-one  years. 

1787.  Before  then  you  were  in  the  City  of  London  School  P— I  was  an 
asslsiant  master  in  the  City  of  London  School. 

1788  Was  that  in  the  daya  of  Dr.  AbbottP— Yes.    I  was  seven  years 
under  Dr.  Abbott  and  one  year  under  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Mortimer. 
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1739;  Has  your  psactieal  espmienoe  as- a  teaehei  beenoonfinddiiO'day 
schoolB  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

1740.  Would  yon  gire  ua  shortly  a  general  view  of  the  position  of  King 
Edward's  School  and  the  subsidiary  sohools  which  are  organised  in  con- 
nexion with  it  P — The  schools  of  the  Foundation  consist  of  a  high  school 
for  boys  with  about  450  pupils,  and  a  high  school  for  girls  with  250; 
three  grammar  schools  for  bo^  with  a  total  number  of  pupils  of  950,  or 
from  that  to  1,000,  and  four  grammar  schools  for  girls,  with  a  total  of 
about  800  pupils.  I  have  here  copies  of  printed  statistics  of  the  nuimber 
of  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  give  the  exact  numbois: 
In  1893  there  were  in  the  Boys'  High  School,  426 ;  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  258 ;  in.  the  boys'  grammar  schools,  944 ;  and  in  the  girls' 
gnunmar  schools,  813 — making  a  total  of  2,441.  Now  there  are  about  60 
more  than  that,  2,504.     (See  Appendix  No,  1.) 

1741.  All  those  schools  which  you  have  described  are  intended  solely  for 
Birmingham  and  its  suburbs,  are  they  not  P— Yes. 

1742.  And  no  attempt  is  made  to  attract  pupils  from  other  quarters  P 
—No. 

1743.  I  presume  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  do  come  from  some 
distance  by  train  P — Our  area  is  about  10  nules  from  the  Birmingham 
Town  HalL  That  takes  in  a  very  large  population  of  the  Black  Gountiy 
— ^it  goes  nearly  to  Wolverhampton  and  ttJces  in  Walsall,  Dudley,  Tipton, 
Wednesbury,  and  a  number  of  large  townships,  as  they  may  be  called, 
in  the  Black  Country. 

1744.  And  also,  I  presume,  it  takes  in  Aston  P — ^Yes,  it  takes  in  all  that 
district,  and  on  the  Warwickshire  side  and  on  the  Worcestershire  side  a 
considerable  countir  district,  too.  We  have  a  laige  number  of  pupils  who 
come  backwards  and  forwards  by  train. 

1745.  When  you  say  that  10  miles  is  your  area,  do  you  mean  that  any 
distinction  is  nutde  bdtween  pupits  within  and  pupils  without  that  area  P — 
Yes.  So  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  within  the  area 
to  fill  up  the  schools  we  are  not  allowed  to  ti^e  any  from  outside.  Those 
within  tnat  area  have  a  preference,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  very  rare 
thing  indeed  to  admit  any  pupils  outside  that  area. 

1746.  Have  jou  applications  from  outside  the  area  P — Yes,  sometimes, 
1>nt  of  course  it  is  pretty  well  known  now  in  the  neighbourhood  that  there 
is  that  restriction,  and  persons  do  not  apply. 

1747.  I  presume  there  are  no  arrangements  of  any  importance  for  the 
admission  of  boarders  P — No.  The  governors  have  a  right  to  license 
boarding  houses  under  the  scheme,  and  they  have  licensed  four  or  five 

Srivate  houses  where  ladies  have  applied  that  they  may  have  their  houses 
censed  for  the  admission  of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  but  the  houses 
are  small,  and  I  doubt  wirather  at  the  present  time  there  are  a  dossen 
boarders  in  all  our  schools. 

1748.  Your  schools  are  organised,  I  presume,  with  a  view  to  provide 
for  different  classes  of  scholars  coming  between  those  who  attend  the 
elemental^  Aohools  on  .th»  dim  himd)  and  university  education  on  the  other  P 
— Yes,  we  have  schools  of  two  grades.  QriginaUy,  under  the  scheme,  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Oommissioners  passed  in  1878,  we  had  schools  of 
thi^e  grades,  but  five  vears'  experience  showed  that  there  was  not  room  for 
three  grades  of  schools  between  the  primary  schools  and  the  univendty. 
We  coUed  our  schoc^  then  the  ffigh  School,  the  Middle  School,  and  the 
Lower  Middle  Schools.  But  we  found  that  the  Lower  Middle  SchodH 
which  gave  an  education  terminating  at  14,  were  overlapped  by  the 
primary  schools,  and  that  in  their  turn  they  overlapped  our*  own  midcQe 
school.  So  in  1888  we  aboliidied  the  Middle  and  Lower  Middle  Schools, 
and  created  some  new  schools  with  the  fee  of  the  old  lower  middle  schools, 
but  with  the  curriculum  of  the  old  middle  scliool.  We  catt  tiiose 
grammar  sclxwls.  We  dropped  the  names  "Middle"  and  ''Iiower 
Middle, "  beoause  "We  found  that  eren  pefsons  interested  in  eduoatioii  would 
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persist  in  iitterpalatiligtlle  word  "olass/'and  call  tiiem  Middle  dasi^  Soliocfls 
and  Lower  Middle  Class  Schools.  So  we  hare  now  these  seven  grammar 
schools,  as  we  call  them,  four  for  girls  and  three  for  boys,  giving  an 
education  which  terminates  at  16  or  thereabouts,  and  at  the  fee  of  8^.  per 
annum.  The  High  School  for  Boys  and  the  High  School  for  Girls  give  sn 
education  terminatmg  at  19  or  thereaboufs.  The  fee  at  the  Boys*  High 
School  is  122.  per  annum,  aud  at  the  Girls'  High  School  92. 

1749.  May  I  ask  why  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fee  made  between  boys  BDucIxioir 
and  gir^s  ?• — Originally  the  fee  of  both  schools  was  91.,  but  the  education  ' 
given  in  the  boys'  school  is  a  good  deal  more  expensive  than  that  given  in 

the  girls'  school.    The  governors  were  anxious  slightly  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  foundation,  and  they  thought  that  the  fee-paying  pupils  in  the 
Boys'  High  School  ought  to  pay  rather  more  than  those  iu  the  Ghrls*  Higbi 
School. 

1750.  Is  it  more  expensive  becauBe  yon  are  obliged  to  pay  higher  salaiiiee 
to  men  teachers  than  to  women  teachers  P — ^Tes,  Uiat  is  so,  as  the  schools 
are  organised  now.  At  present  the  Boys*  High  School  is  not  quite  fulL 
A  large  amount  of  space  was  recently  set  free  for  it,  and  the  numbers  are 
gradually  rising  to  fill  that  space.  The  Girls'  High  School  is  not  full, 
because  it  is  housed  in  a  temporary  building  which  will  not  receive  the 
full  number  for  which  the  school  is  intended,  but  when  those  schools  and 
the  grammar  schools  are  all  complete,  as  the  governors  hope  to  complete* 
them  in  a  few  years'  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  foundation  of 
the  fee-paying  pupils  in  all  the  sehools  wlU  be  the  same.  That  is  to  eesy, 
that  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  a  boy*s  education  in  the  high  school  aboW- 
ihefee  that  he  pays  wiU  be  the  samue  as  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  a  girl's 
edacatioa  in  the  high  soho<d  above  the  fee  that  she  pays,  and  again  the« 
flame  as  the  exeess  of  the  cost  of  the  fee*paying  pupila'  education  in  the 
gnunmar  sdhooia above  the  lee  thait  they  pay. — {MUa  Oooper,)  There  is  one. 
point  that  has  been  raised  a  good  deal  in  dieeassion  by  head  mis^sses^i 
and  that,  is  as  to  the  xelative  cost  of  boys'  and  girls'  education.  ThQ 
qneatioD  of  the  payment  of  n^en  and  women  teachers  partly  explains  it,  but^ 
we  think  there  is  another  explanation  that  ought  to  be  given^  and  that  is 
that  in  the  material  equipment  of  a  school  boys  are  more  generously  dealt 
with  than  girls,  and  especially  is  that  the  cafte  with  the  science  teaching. 
We  feel  that  a  good  many  of  the  calculations  that  are  based  on  the  relative 
present  cost  of  boys*  and  girls'  education  will  have  to  be  modified  if  we 
unpsove  and  strengthen  oux  plan  of  science  teaching  in  girls'  schools. > 
That  is  not  only  an  opinion  of  my  own,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  many*  head 
BMatreesea^  and  it  has  especially  arisen  with  regard  to  some  statistics  that 
have  been  given  as  to  the^  relative  cost  of  boys*  imd  girls'  schools,  t  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Yardy  would  at  all  feel  that  in  arranging  the  work  of. 
the  Girls'  High  School  in  Birmingham,  the  science  teaching  in  the  girls^ 
school  has  not  been  as -efficiently  equipped  aa  it<  has  been  m  the  Soys' 
school,  but  it  appears  to  me  possible.  ,  ,  .. 

1751.  Another  point  in  comuyricm  with  that^  is  the'fo]lowing,-^It  used  to^ 
be  said  tliat  the  aooompliahments  taught  in  girls'  schools  were  unaB«all|i 
eoBtly  in  respect  to  the  fancy  (wioe  that  had  to  be  paid  to  the  teaohers>^{ 
those  aeoomplishzaenta.  I  gather  fnun  what  you  and  Mr.  Vardy  have  said 
that  that  is  not  a  difiSoulty  that  has  been  found  to  increase  the  cost  of  girlsA 
education  in  those  schools? — No,  because  what  may  be  called  fancy 
tmbjects,  or  the  luxuries  of  education,  aie  olten  treated  as  exiara  eubf^cfts, 
and  paid  fdr  as  sii^h.  Two  points  iarise  which  I  think  want  oardlili 
^nsinex^tion.  First,  whether  tho  pTOsent  remuneration  should  oontUMlw 
or  not,  and  secondly  whether  the  increased  amount  for  boys'  edncaiadn 
is  due  to  something  which  gffls  ought  to  have  and  have  not.     -    ^  '  ^ 

1752.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Is  not  the  science  teaching  fixed  by  tbq 
govexnipg.body  rather  thu;  by  Mr.  Yardy  P  I  understood  you  to  refer  to 
Mr,  Yardy.  Is  it  n,ot  fixed  by  the  governing  bodyP— Mfr..  Vardy.) 
Certainly.  Of  course  the  governing  body  are  advised  by  the  nead  masters 
and  head  mistresses  of  the  schools. 

K  2 
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1758.  (Ohainnan.)  Wiih  regard  to  what  are  called  the  InxorieB  of 
education,  have  jon  found  that  the  charge  of  Bupplying  the  best  teachers 
of  music  and  dmwing  and  so  on  has  not  tended  to  run  up  the  price  of 
girls'  education  to  a  mgher  fee  in  respect  of  those  subjects  than  boys.  I 
say  this  on  the  assumption  that  boys  do  not  so  generally  take  up  those 
▼ery  costly  subjects  P — We  have  no  teaching  at  all  in  instrumental  music. 
That  simplifies  the  question  very  much.  As  regards  Tocal  music  I  think 
the  teaching  of  the  lx>y8  is  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the  girls. 

175i.  And  as  costly  P — And  as  costly ;  and  as  regards  the  art  teaching 
and  the  science  teaching,  I  think  the  two  sets  of  schools  stand  on  Tery 
nearly  the  same  footing. 

1755.  Beverting  to  your  prcTious  observation,  I  understand  j[ou  are 
prepared  to  give  what  you  thmk  is  the  cost  price  of  the  education  (g^yeu  ta 
each  class  of  scholars,  and  the  difference  between  the  cost  price  and 
the  price  you  charge  is  what  you  take  out  of  the  endowment  P— Yes. 

1756.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  take  to  be  the  cost  price  of  the  high 
school  education  for  boys  ana  girls  respectively  P — 1  do  not  know  that  I 
can  do  better  than  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  figures  given  in  "  Studies 
in  Secondary  Education."  There  the  cost  of  education  in  the  Boys'  High 
School  is  given  at,  I  think,  28Z.  per  annum. 

1757.  For  Birmingham  P-^Yes.  In  the  Girls'  High  School  it  is  given  at 
701,  i  in  the  grammar  schools  for  boys  at  10  guineas ;  and  in  the  grammar 
schools  for  girls  at  82. 

1758.  That  shows  a  very  great  difference  in  the  case  of  the  grammar 
iohools,  because  I  understand  your  fee  is  32.  P — ^Yes. 

1750.  Then  in  fact  for  every  grammar  school  boy  you  take  7Z.  10«.  out  of 
the  endowment  P — ^Yes,  and  for  every  high  school  boy  we  take  162.  out  of  the 
endowment,  and  for  ererv  hiffh  school  girl  112.  But  then  as  the  numbers 
in  the  Boys'  High  School  and  in  the  Girls'  High  School  increase  (and  they 
have  increased  considerably  since  that  time)  the  average  cost  will  diminish. 
The  new  masters  and  new  mistresses  that  are  required  for  the  increased 
number  are  less  ezpNdnsive.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  already  the  most 
oostly  masters  and  mistresses. 

1760.  Assuming  ^our  endowment  to  be  a  fixed  quantil^,  should  you  say- 
that  the  policy  which  is  now  followed  of  providing  for  a  limited  number  aff 
a  low  fee  is  better  than  the  alternative  policy  t£stt  may  be  suggested  of 
somewhat  raising  the  fee  if  a  larger  number  would  come  in  at  a  somewhat 
higher  fee  P — I  Qiink  the  fees  are  probably  as  large  or  nearly  as  large  as 
is  desirable,  considering  the  history  of  education  in  Birmingham.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  untU  1878  all  the  schools  of  the  foundation  were 
absolutely  free,  and  there  was  a  verv  great  objection  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  inhabitants  to  the  payment  of  fees  at  all. 

1761.  Do  you  take  it  that  there  are  many  scholars  of  the  cdass  that  your 
grammar  schools  provide  for  in  Birmindbam  who  would  come  at  a  82.  fecL, 
and  whom  you  are  not  able  to  provicb  for  P— I  think  there  are  a  good 
manyf  bnt  l  think  that  number  is  less  than  it  was  since  the  institution  of 
the  high^  gnwle  board  schools  in  Birminffham.  We  have  found,  as  a 
matter  of  fa^,  th^t  since  the  eeiablishment  of  a  school  which  is  known  as 
the  Waverley  Boad  Seventh  Standard  School  the  pressure  upon  our 
grammar  isohoob  in  \IM  nc^hbp\irhood  bas  diminished* 

1761  I  will  come  to  that  presently,  but  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  I 
rightly  understood  you  to  mean  that  the  raising  of  the  fee  from  82.  to  42.». 
which  was  the  figure,  I  think,  sugvested  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission as  the  normal  fee  for  a  school  of  that  dass,  would  probably  rather 
diminish  the  number  of  attendants  in  your  normal  schocusP — I  think  it 
would  make  the  schools  distinctly  less  accessible  to  the  lower  middle 
dass. 

1768.  But  that  would  probably  be  owing  to  the  competition  which  yow 
have  just  referred  to,  of  the  higher  grade  elementair  schools  P — ^No,  I 
think  the  lower  middle  class  would  be  less  able  to  pay  the  42.  fee. 
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1764.  What  do  you  mean  by  lees  able  P — ^Less  able  than  they  are  to  pay 
the  3Z.  fee. 

1765.  Do  yon  think  they  wonld  be  lees  able  to  pay  it  than  they  were  in 
1868,  when  the  4Z.  was  taken  by  the  Schools  Inqniiy  Oommission  as  their 
fignre  P— I  oonld  not  say  that. 

1766.  At  any  rate  von  are  satisfied  that  the  raising  ol  the  fee  wonld  not 
enable  yon  to  grapple  with  a  larger  number  of  bc^? — Not  to  any  great 
extent. 

1767.  Would  those  remarks  apply  also  to  girls  P — ^Yes. 

1768.  Are  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  for  girls  filling  the  same 
place  as  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  for  boys  P — ^Yes  ;  and  our 
experience  has  been  that  since  the  opening  of  this  particular  school  we 
have  had  in  the  gianunar  schools  nearest  to  that  site  rather  a  smaller 
number  of  birds  of  passage  from  the  board  schook.  The  children  who 
have  come  to  our  Gamp  Hill  Grammar  School  since  the  Waverley  Boad 
Board  School  has  been  opened  have  been  fewer  in  number,  but  they  have 
Btayed  longer. 

1769.  Do  you  mean  by  "  birds  of  passage  "  children  who,  having  been     PAMka-B  of 
through  the  elementary  schools,  came  for  a  year  or  two  to  a  secondary  ®§?SJ|JJ5raI5T' 
school  P — Yes,  sometimes  only  for  a  term  or  two.  Schools  ihto 

ScHooi^  or  TSX 

1770  What  are  the  fees  that  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  charge  P    Fouitdxtiov. 

— They  are  free. 

1771.  Entirely  freep — ^Entirely  &ee,  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham 
Board  Schools. 

1772.  "Do  you  mean  for  boys  out  of  the  Seventh  Standard  ? — ^Yes,  boys 
and  girls. 

1773.  How  is  thatP — ^All  the  Birmingham  School  Board  schools  are 
free. 

1774.  But  that  is  due  to  the  special  circumstances  of  Birmingham,  is  it 
not  P — ^Yes,  possibly. 

1775.  So  that  the  phenomena  you  are  describing  with  regard  to  the 
xelations  of  the  seconoary  and  the  elementary  school  are  exceptional  P — 
Yes.  I  think  the  whole  position  of  Birmingham  as  regards  education  is, 
in  many  respects,  exceptional. 

1776.  What,  in  your  view,  are  the  results  of  this  overlapping,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools  P — ^I 
^hink  it  is  a  boon  in  Birmingham,  distinctly.  I  think  the  School  Board  is 
now  providing  an  education  whi<^  is  more  directly  a  continuation  of  their 
previous  education  for  pupils  who  can  only  remain  for  a  year  or  a  couple 
of  years  after  they  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard. 

1777.  Do  you  mean  you  think  it  is  better  for  them  to  go  on  in  the 
higher  grade  elemental^  schools  than  it  would  be  to  go  for  a  year  or  two 
to  the  grammar  schools  P — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

1778.  Why  do  you  think  so  P — Becaose  when  they  had  to  pass  to  the 
grammar  schools  it  took  them  a  little  time  before  they  settled  into  the  new 
curricidum,  and  they  had  to  leave  school  before  they  had  fully  benefited 
by  the  advantages  which  the  school  offered. 

1779.  But  suppose,  instead  of  leaving  the  elementary  school  at  13  or  14, 
they  had  left  it  at  11  or  12,  their  parents  already  then  knowing  that  they 
could  remain  in  the  secondary  school  till  15,  would  that  have  been  better 
or  worse  for  them  P — We  have  always  had  a  large  number  of  pupils  passing 
on  at  the  earlier  age,  and  these,  I  hope,  we  shfdl  still  retain.  The  opening 
of  this  higher  grade  board  school  has  relieved  us  of  those  who  would  not 
^some  to  us  till  the  age  of  14  or  15.  It  has  not  checked  the  flow  of  those 
who  come  at  the  lower  age. 

1780.  Why  should  not  those  who  remain  at  the  elementary  school  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years  after  they  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard, 
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have  been  added  to  the  number  of  thoee  who  leftTe  the  elemenkny  Bohool 
at  11  or  12  and  oome  to  the  seoondary  school  for  three  or  four  years  ?-— 
Formerly  they  did  so  oome. 

1781.  Vfhj  do  they  not  do  so  now  ?— Beoause  they  get  now  in  this  higher 
grade  sohool  an  education  which  is  more  directly  a  continuation  of  their 
previous  education. 

1782.  J  understand  that,  but  if  they  had  come  on  they  would  then  have 
had  time  to  be  absorbed  in  tiiis  secondary  school  to  15  or  16  yeazs  of  age, 
would  they  not  ?— Yes. 

1788.  And  what,  on  the  whole,  would  have  been  the  comparative  results 
on  their  future  in  life  of  one  plan  and  the  other  P — ^I  suppose  thaA  the 
higher  grade  school  gives  them  an  edueation  whii^  is  rather  more  fitted  for 
crafts ;  it  is  less  literary.  I  am  not  quite  aore  whether  I  have  made  the 
position  of  afllurs  quite  clear  to  the  Commission.  I  think  that  we  did 
draw  formerly,  and  that  we  still  draw,  the  children  of  most  promise  from 
the  board  schools. 

1784.  At  what  age  ?— At  an  average  age  of  11. 

1785.  How  d^  you  .  draw  them  ? — ^They  are  attracted  from  the  board 
schools  to  our  schools.  '    , 

1786.  Do  you  mean  having,,  at  that  age,  already  got  into  a  high  staa^ 
dardp — ^Yes,  the  average  age  of  admission  to  our  grammar  schools  is  just 
over  11,  and  the  average  standard  of  pupils  who  oome  from  primary 
schools  is,  for  foundation  scholars,  just  over  the  Sixth  Standard,  and,  for 
fee-paying  scholars,  just  over  the  Fifth. 

1787.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  your  grammar 
flohools  have  been  at  the  elementary  sohoole  P — You  will  find  that  in  the 
printed  statistics.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  is  very  large.  62*6 
.per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  boys'  grammar  schools  come 
direct  uom  primary  schools,  and  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  admitted 
to  the  girls'  grammar  schools  come  direct  m)m  primary  schooLs. 

1788.  But  it  is  still  not  quite  clear  to  me  why  when  so  large  a  proportion 
come  fjrom  the  elementaiy  schools,  a  large  number  of  tnose  who  now 
reioain  in  the  elemente^  schools  altogether,  being  of  the  same  class  with 
those  that  come  to  you,  should  not  come  on  to  you  instead  of  spending  a 
year  or  two  after  they  have  paesed  the  Sixth  Standard  at  the  elementary 
school  P — ^For  this  reason,  I  think.  Parents  in  Birmingham  are  getting  to 
understand  rati^er  better  the  position  of  affairs.  I  think  too  in  some  cases 
cases  the  board  sohool  masters  and  mistrttsses  advise  the  parents.  Take 
the  case  ol  a  boy  of  13  who  has  passed  the  Sixth  Staudaid  or  even  the 
Seventh  Standard.  The  master  will  j^robably  say»  ''If  you  s^nd  this  boy 
**  to  one  of  the  grammar  schools  he  will  have  to  oegin  Latin,  of  which  he 
"  knows  nothing,  and  he  xiill  not  make  any  vary  great  progress  in  it  in 
**  the  course  of  a  year.  Then  there  will  be  some  expense  m  the  matter  of 
'*  books.  Unless  you  can  let  him  stay  tUl  the  age  of  16  it  would  be  very 
"  much  better  for  him  to  pass  on  to  our  higher  grade  sohool  imder  the 
"  Board" 

1789.  And  then,  of  couise,  you  will  add  to  that  that  he  will  pay  nothing 
while  he  remains  there,  and,  unless  he  is  a  foundationer,  he  will  pay  a  fee 
of  Zl.  at  the  grammar  school  P — Yes. 

1790.  I  presume  that  is  a  remark  that  will  be  made  to  a  boy  when  he  has 
passed  the  Sixth  Standard  P— Yes. 

1791.  And  it  will  not  have  occurred  to  a  parent  to  ask  the  question  when 
the  boy  is  11  years  old  and  is  passing  the  Sixth  Standard  ? — ^Well,  a  boy 
who  at  11  was  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Standard  would,  I  think,  very  likely 
be  advised  to  go  on  to  a  grammar  school. 

1792.  Bvery  boy  in  a  grammar  school  must  learn  Latin  P — ^There  is  one 
class  in  two  of  the  boys'  grammar  schools  in  whidi  Latin  is  not  taught.  In 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  it  is  taught  all  through.  But  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  Latin  is,  of  course,  not  very  great  in  those  schools. 
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1793.  And  no  Greek  is  taught  ?— No  Greek  is  taught  at  all. 

1794.  Are  there  any  additional  qualifioations  that  you  wish  to  make  to 
those  remarks  with  regard  to  the  oaae  of  girls?— -No,  I  think  not.  Of 
course  very  little  Latm  is  taught  in  the  girb*  grammar  schools.  Latin  is 
taught  in  the  higher  classes.  In  all  the  grammar  schools  German  is 
taught  in  the  higher  classes,  and  French  is  taught  in  all  the  schools. 

1795.  {Sir  John  Hibberi.)  With  resoect  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
teachers  to  children  who  have  passed  out  of  the  Sixth  Standard  to  go  to 
the  higher  grade  board  school,  would  that  apply  equally  to  all  parts  of 
Birmingham,  or  would  it  apply  more  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
higher  grade  schools  are  situated? — ^At  present  the  board  has  two  of  these 
higher  grade  schools  and  they  affect  two  of  our  grammar  schools.  They 
are  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  grammar  schoob.  As  regards  our  third 
grammar  school  for  boys,  which  is  at  Aston,  there  is  a  higher  grade 
school  under  the  Aston  School  Board  in  that  neighbourhooa,  but  I  do 
not  think  our  school  is  affected  by  it. 

1796.  Then  it  does  not  apply  equally  all  over  Birmingham  P — No,  no 
at  present,  but  I  belieye  tiie  Birmingham  School  Board  is  desirous  of 
increasing  the  number  of  higher  grade  schools. 

1797.  How  long  have  the  higher  gnde  schools  been  established  P — ^The 
Wayerley  Boad  Board  School  was  opened,  if  I  rightly  remember,  about  18 
months  ago. 

1798.  Was  that  the  first  one  P— No,  the  Bridge  Street  Seventh  Standard 
School  was  opened  a  considerable  time  ago.  I  have  not  the  exact  date, 
but  it  must  have  been  in  operation  for  eight  or  nine  years.  It  is  a  school 
which  Mr.  George  Dixon  equipped  at  his  own  expense. — (Miaa  Cooper.) 
I  think  it  was  ox>en  in  1883. 

1799.  {To  Mr,  Vardy.)  With  respect  to  the  area  of  10  miles  from  the 
Town  Hall,  are  you  able  to  state  at  all  what  number  of  pupils  come  into 
your  schools  from  outside  the  municipal  area  P — No,  I  could  not  say  that. 
It  would  require  a  very  careful  analysis  of  our  address  lists. 

1800.  You  do  not  take  anv  notice  of  that  at  all  ? — We  do  not  take  any 
notice  of  that  at  all.  So  long  as  they  are  within  the  10-mile  radius  we 
make  no  further  inquiry. 

1801.  Do  you  know  why  10  miles  was  fixed  as  the  distance  P — No,  I  do 
not. 

1802.  Was  there  anything  about  it  under  the  old  scheme  P—  No,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  old  scheme.  Under  the  old  scheme  admission  to 
the  school  was  free  to  children  living  in  the  parish  of  Birmingham, 
or  adjoining  parishes — ^that  is  the  parishes  that  touch  the  parish  of 
Birmingham. 

1803.  In  the  boys*  grammar  schools  and  tho  girls'  grammar  schools  do 
you  give  any  scientific  instruction  p — ^Yes,  in  all  of  them. 

1804.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe  to  Miss  Cooper.)  With  resard  to  what  Mr. 
Yardy  said  about  the  expense  of  science  teaching  for  gins,  I  presume  first 
of  all,  that  it  is  the  practical  teaching  he  referred  to,  which  is  more 
expensive  P— Yes,  the  equipment  geneofally.  The  science  teaching  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  developed  in  girls'  schools  for  us  to  make  the 
demand  upon  the  capitiu  fund  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years. 

1805.  {To  Mr.  Vardy.)  Would  it  be  possible,  as  in  the  case  of  higher 
grade  schools,  that  thev  should  be  open  for  practical  science  indiscrimi- 
nately to  boys  and  girls.  It  seems  sometimes  a  great  waste  of  power  to 
have  laboratories  and  apparatus  doubled  in  the  case  of  schools.  Have  you 
any  evidence  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  working  those  subjects  with 
boys  and  girls' mixed  classes  P — ^I  have  no  ei^>erience  at  all.  We  hxve 
never  tried  mixed  classes,  and  as  regards  our  high  schools,  and  indeed  our 
grammar  schools,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible.  Our  laboratories 
sre  in  full  use  all  through  the  day. 

M  4-1- 
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1806.  (To  Mist  Oooper.)  Have  joa  any  remarks  to  make  npon  that 
point  P—i  think  it  womd  be  only  in  a  school  where  the  two  schools  were 
adjoining,  so  that  part  of  the  bmlding  wonld  be  accessible  fiom  both  sides. 
Idonotthinkitoonid  be  done  in  mixed  classes.  It  shonld  be  noticed 
that  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  that  have  been  spoken  of,  one  of 
them  is  for  boys  alone,  and  the  later  one  ia  for  boys  and  girls.  I  may  also 
say  that  with  regard  to  the  science  teaching  nnder  the  School  Board,  some  of 
the  laboratories  and  some  apparatus  are  shared,  bnt  the  classes  are  not 
mixed.    They  share  a  teacher  also. 

1807.  {Mr.  LleweUyn  8mUh  to  Mr,  Vardy.)  With  regard  to  the 
diminution  of  the  pressure  upon  admission  to  some  of  the  grammar  schools 
dne  to  the  organisation  of  higher  grade  schools  by  the  Birmingham  School 
Board,  I  suppose  the  diminution  wonld  chiefly  be  among  the  fee-payers, 
and  not  the  foundationers  P — I  think  it  is  all  round,  but  really  I  tiunk  we 
ought  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it.  The  opening  of  the  Waverley 
Boad  Board  School  is  quite  recent,  but  the  head  master,  and  the  head 
mistress  of  our  Gamp  Hill  Schools,  which  are  the  nearest,  tell  me  that  on 
the  whole  they  think  that,  so  far  from  doing  any  harm  to  their  school,  it  is 
doing  good.  It  is  relieying  them  from  the  presence  of  some  pupils  who 
would  not  in  any  case  have  remained  very  long. 

1808.  At  the  bottom  of  this  table  that  you  have  handed  in,  I  see  that  a 
per-centage  of  62 '  6  come  from  the  primary  schools.  With  regard  to  the 
remainder,  could  you  tell  me  whether  the  greater  number  of  them  receive 
their  education  wholly  at  the  schools  of  the  foundation,  or  do  these  schools 
act  as  continuation  schools  to  other  schools  than  primary  schools? — As 
regards  the  88  per  cent.,  most  of  them  come  from  privato  schools. 

1809.  At-what  age  P— The  average  for  all  of  them  is  11. 

1810.  So  that  the  early  stages  are  taken  in  some  other  schools  P — ^Tes. 
We  give  no  direct  primary  education  in  the  grammar  schools. 

1811.  What  is  the  lowest  limit  of  age  ?~-Eight. 

1812.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  schools  under 
11  years  of  age.  I  ask  that  with  a  view  to  elucidating  the  question  of  how 
many  there  are  who  are  receiving  elementary  education? — I  could  not 
answer  the  question,  but  I  could  give  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
pupils  admitted  under  11,  and  that  might  be  of  some  help.  In  the  year 
1892,  5  boys  and  6  girls  were  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  at  the  age 
of  8 ;  25  boys  and  27  girls  were  admitted  at  the  age  of  9 ;  61  boys  and  42 
girls  were  admitted  at  the  age  of  10.    Then  follow  the  higher  ages. 

1818.  (Mr,  LleweUyn  Smith.)  Gould  you  give  us  the  number  at  the  age 
of  11  ? — 93  boys  and  74  girls  ;  at  12,  there  were  80  boys  and  50  girls ;  at 
18,  39  boys  and  48  girls ;  at  14,  8  boys  and  10  girls ;  and  4  girls  were 
above  15.  I  examined  the  statistics  of  a  good  many  years,  and  I  find  that 
the  average  age  is  about  11  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  average  age  of 
admission  to  the  high  school  is  between  12  and  13.  Of  course  a  pupil 
would  not  get  in  at  the  age  of  8,  unless  he  or  she  was  rather  forward  at  that 
age. 

1814.  (ixuiy  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Very  forward  P— Well,  I  do  not  know 
about  very  forward.  We  give  100  marks  for  good  reading ;  50  marks  for 
fairly  easy  dictation ;  and  150  marks  for  arithmetic,  in  which  some 
questions  are  very  elementary.  I  have  here  a  scheme  for  the  admission 
examinations  of  tifie  grammar  schools. 

1815.  (Jfr.  LytteUon.)  Might  I  ask  what  is  the  sort  of  difference  between 
the  salaries  of  the  men  teachers  and  the  woman  teachers  in  these  schools  P — 
I  should  think  very  nearly  double. 

1816.  Would  that  mean  in  the  high  schools  where  the  difference  is 
greatest  in  the  cost  of  instruction? — Tes;  the  average  salary  of  an. 
assistant  master  in  the  boys*  high  school  is  nearlv  800L  per  annum ;  the 
average  salary  of  an  assistant  mistress  in  the  girls'  high  school  is  about 
half  that  amount.  But  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  girls'  hi^ 
school  was  only  established  10  years  ago,  and  a  number  of  the  salanes 
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there  haye  not  reached  their  maadmum,  while  in  the  boys'  high  sohool 
most  of  the  salaries  are  at  their  TnaTimnm. 

1817.  Ib  there  apension  scheme  for  both  sides P — ^We  haye  no  pension 
scheme  at  all.  The  goyemors  haye  yery  frequently  considered  the 
subject,  and  haye  neyer  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion ;  but  a  number  of  pensions  have  been  giyen,  and  are  being  giyen. 
The  goyemors  award  or  rather  propose  pensions  where  they  think  fit,  and 
then  they  haye  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Oharity  Oommissioners. 

1818.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  You  haye  dropped  what  might  be  called  the  third 
middle  school  from  your  scheme  ? — Entirely. 

1819.  And  higher  grade  schools  haye  sprung  up  in  Birmingham.  May 
we  say  that  those  higher  grade  schools  haye  taken  the  place  of  the  third 
grade  schools  under  the  old  scheme  P — ^Xot  entirely,  I  think ;  the  third 
grade  schools  under  the  old  scheme  gaye  more  ox  a  literary  education. 
The  higher  grade  schools  under  the  board  giye,  in  the  case  of  boys,  more 
of  a  scientific  education,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  the  elements  of  what 
may  be  called  domestic  education ;  hygiene,  domestic  economy,  needle- 
work, and  subjects  of  that  kind  enter  yery  largely  into  the  curriculum. 

1820.  Would  yon  think  that  the  technical  character  of  the  instruction  in 
those  higher  grade  schools  is  the  feature  which  accounts  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  schools  mix  with  the  others.  I  understand  that  you  find  that 
there  is  no  inconyenience  in  consequence  of  oyerlapping  in  these  schools. 
Is  that  accounted  for  by  the  technical  character  of  the  education  in  the 
higher  gnde  schools  P — ^I  think  it  is ;  I  think  tiie  character  of  the  education 
giyen  is  sufficiently  different  to  preyent  any  charge  of  oyerlapping. 

1821.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  ages.  Has  the 
ayerage  age  of  admission  in  the  grammar  schools  gone  up  of  late  years  P — 
No ;  I  beUeye  not.  In  1884  the  ayerage  age  of  admission  in  the  boys' 
grammar  schools  was  11,  and  in  1898  it  was  11  *  2.  There  is  no  yery 
peat  difference.  In  the  girls'  grammar  schools  in  1884  it  was  11  *  2,  and 
m  1893  it  was  exactiy  the  same. 

1822.  And  has  the  per-centage  ftrom  the  primary  schools  gone  up.  You 
say  that  62  *  6  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  admitted  to  the  TOys'  grammar 
schools  come  durect  from  the  primary  schools.  What  was  that  in  1884  P — 
I  could  not  enter  into  that  without  makmg  the  calculation;  I  shall  be 
glad  to  make  the  calculation  when  I  haye  an  opi>ortunity.* 

1823.  {Mr,  Cockbum,)  Haye  you  any  municipal  ..or  technical  school  in 
connexion  with  the  city  council  of  Birmingham  P — ^Yes ;  but  only  recently 
established. 

1824.  When  was  that  established  P— As  soon  as  the  council  had  the 
power  of  establishing  it.  The  city  council  took  oyer  a  large  number  of 
technical  classes  which  were  preyiously  in  connexion  with  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institute,  and  formed  out  of  those  a  technical  school. 

1825.  Has  that  school  been  built  and  equipped  out  of  the  local  taxation 
money? — ^Yes;  it  is  now  being :  built.  Classes  haye  been  conducted 
hitherto,  and  are  stiU  conducted,  in  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute ;  but  Mr.  Adand  laid  last  October  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  technical  siohool,  which  will  be  a  yery  admirable  one 
indeed. 

1826.  Haye  they  commenced  getting  pupils  already  at  all  P — ^Yes ;  the 
classes  are  yery  large. 

1827.  Can  you  tell  us  the  effect  of  those  classes  upon  your  school  P — I  do 
not  think  it  has  had  any  effect  at  all. 

1828.  Can  you  tell  us  from  what  source  those  pupils  are  drawn  p — I 
should  say  that  most  of  the  classes  are  eyening  cliusses ;  they  haye  some 
day  classes,  but  the  day  classes  are  at  present  inconsiderable  as  compared 

*  In  1684^  the  per-centa«e  was  M'5. 
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iriih  the  eyaning  daaaeH,  and  the  studaats  at  the  eTening  dasaea  am  moat 
of  them  engaged  in  handiorafta  or  buainesa  dozing  the  day. 

1829.  And  it  is  not  jonr  opinion  that  there  wonld  be  any  pzobabili^  of 
overlapping  between  thoae  schools  and  yonr  gzammar  aehoola  P — Np ;  not 
at  all. 

1890.  (Dr.  Fairhairn,)  Tou  say  that  just  OTer  7  per  oent.  of  the  pupils 
adnutted  to  the- boys',  high  school  oome  direet  fmn  pnmary  sohools  P-i- 
Yes. 

1881.  Have  any  considerable  number  of  those  gone  up  to  the  nni- 
versities  P — During  the  last  10  Tears  (I  take  the  same  period)  85  boys  have 
taken  leaving  exhibitions  from  the  boys'  high  school.  Of  those  three  out  of 
35  came  to  us  direct  from  public  elementary  schools,  four  others  came 
to  US  from  public  dementaty  schools  through  our  own  grammar  schools* 
So  that  out  of  85  bovs  who  have  taken  these  leaving  exhibitions  seven, 
or  20  per  eent,  have  been  at  some  time  previously  in  public  elementacy 
schools. 

1882.  Tou  have  a  much  larger  per-oentage  going  to  the  boys'  grammar 
schools  from  the  public  elementary  schools — ^just  over  62  per  oent.  Xb 
there  any  difference  as  regards  open  scholarships  offered  for  tibe  high 
schools  and  the  grammar  schooler  P — The  proportion  of  scholarships  to  the 
total  number  ik  pupils  ih  the  schools' is  just  the  same.  Thediffiueaoe  is 
mainly  explained  hj  this,  tn  the  grammar  school  one  half  of  the 
foundation  scholarships  are  restricted  to  pupils  who  have  been  in  the 

gubhc  elementary  sdiools.    There  is  no  such  restriction  in  the  ease  of  the 
igh  schools. 

1883.  Do  you  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  from  the  grammar 
•ohools  come  to  the  high  school P«^Tes ;  the  pacticalars  are  given. 
Seventeen  per  oent,  of  sll  pupils  admitted  to  tiie  boys'  high  school 
oome  direct  from  the  grammar  sofaools.  If  you  take  the  proportion*  el 
(oundationerB  in  the  boys'  high  school,  it  is  very  much  higher-4»2  per 
oent. 

1884.  Then  exclusive  of  the  grammar  schools  and  the  primary  schools, 
vhere  does  the  high  school  draw  the  rest  of  its  boys  from  P — Partly  torn 
tiie  smaller  endowed  schools  of  the  neighbourhood ;  to  a  very  Uange  extent 
from  private  schools ;  and  in  some  oases  direct  from  home.  I  can  give  the 
partioulazB  for  a  given  year  if  that  would  be  aiiy.help.  I  can  give  them 
for  1892.  In  1892  out  of  119  pupils  admitted  to  the  boys' high  school, 
seven  came  from  the  smaller  endowed  schools  and  proprietary  schools  of 
the  neighbourhood;  18  came  from  King  Edward's  Grammar  Schools; 
seven  came  from  public  elementary  schools ;  79  came  from  private  schools  ] 
and  eight  came  direct  from  home.  ^ 

1885.  Ckmld  vou  say  now  as  to  whether  the  age  in  idl  these  cases  is  quite 
uniform  P — Is  there  any  difference  as  regards  the  age  at  which  the  pupils 
oome  from  these  different  classes  of  schools  P— T  think  the  pupils  from  our 
grammar  schools  ore  perhaps  a  little  older.  I  should  think  the  avora^ 
age  of  the  pupils  from  the  ffiammar  schools  is  rather  above  that  of  pupils 
from  the  o&er  schools.  Of  course  the  boys  who  oome  direct  from  home 
come  very  young.  Probably- they  came  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  The 
boys  who  come  from  the  grammar  schools  are  older,  but  then  they  eater 
the  school  very  much  higher  up. 

1886.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  ratio  of 
the  salaries  that  are  paid  to  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  two  schools, 
I  fidiould  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Yardy  can  tell  us  what  ar«  the  numbers  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher  in  the  boys'  sdiiools,  and  also  in  the  girls'  schools  P — 
In  the  boys'  high  school,  we  have  20  masters  for,  we  will  say,  450  pupils ; 
that  would  be  about  22  pupils  per  master.  In  the  girls'  high  school,  we 
have  12  mistresses,  exclusive  of  the  drawing  mistress,  for  250.  That  ia 
rather  less.     It  is  about  one  for  every  21. 

1887.  The  difference  is  not  very  (preatp— Ko,  it  is  not  very  great.  In 
the  case  of  our  grammar  schools  (I  will  take  our  Aston  School),  there  are 
12  mistresses  and  19  masters,  for  about  250  or  260. 
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1888.  That  would  oorrecpond  to  a  slight  differexkce  of  salary.  But  it 
is  not  in  the  same  pxoportion  P — No. 

1839.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick,)  Ib  there  any  limitation  of  the  age  up  to  which  pupils 
may  stay  at  the  lugher. grade  schools? — I  think  not.  The  conditions  of< 
admission  are  that  boys  and  girls  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  shaQ 
intend  to  continue  at  tlie  school  for  at  least  12  months^.and  shall  present 
themselves  at  least  at  one  examination  under,  the.  Science,  and  Art  Depart^ 
ment.  But,  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  scholars  are  encouraged  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  years.  The  requirement  about  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  is  necessary,  because  the  school  is,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
supported  by  the  grant  that  it  gets  from  the  Department. 

1840.  8o  that  the  age  up  to  which  they  stay  at  the  higher  gvade  sobool,  ia> 
very  much  the  same  as  the  age  up  to  wmcb  thev  may  stay  at  the  grammar 
schools.    It  is  not  materially  lower  P^I  should  think  not. 

1841.  In  your  entrance  examination,  you  have  a  much  larger  number 
of  candidates  than  you  admit  P — Yes. 

1842.  In  all  the  schools  P~Yes. 

1848.  Do  those  candidates  apply  in  the  hope  of  scholarships  p — They 
belong  to  di£ferent  claoses,  and. I  think  those. classes  are  summansed  ia 
<  *  Studies  in  Secondary  Education."  It  is  pointed  out  there  that  a  pro- 
portion of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  were  registered  as  candidates  fox 
scholarships  only,  and  would  refuse  to  enter  if  they  had  to  pay  fees. 
Man^,  too,  are  registered  at  several  successive  examinations,  so  that,  in 
looteing  at  the  numbers,  vdu  are  really  counting  the  same  child  over  and 
over  again.  Some  of  them  are  absolutely  unfit  to  enter  the  schools; 
their  elementary  education  is  too  defective  to  permit  of  their  taking 
advantage  of  the  education  ofTer^  in  the  schools  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  are  presented  by  their  parents  and  the  school  teachers  only  by 
way  of  testing  their  education.  There  is  no  serious  intention  of  ever 
sending  them  to  the  school.  I  sometimes  have,  in  the  boys*  high  school, 
cases  of  boys  who  actually  obtain  foundation  scholarships^  but  they 
decline  to  enter  the  school,  the  parents  saying,  "  I  am  going  to  send  my 
••  boy  to  Shrewsbury,  or  Uppingham,  or  Rugby,  and  I  want  to  see  how  he 
*•  is  getting  on." 

1844.  {To  Mis8  Cooper,)  With  regard  to  science  teaching ;  you  say  thai 
the  expense  of  girls*  schools  as.  compared  with  boys*  schools  is  kept  down 
by  the  inferior  provision  for  the  teaching  of  science  to  girls  P*— Yes. 

1845.  Although  it  is  not  your  own  school,  you  may  know  about  King 
Edward's  School.  The  equipment  for  science  is  better  there  than  in  most 
girls*  schools,  is  it  not  ?— Yes.  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  fully  equipped  it 
is  with  science  arrangements,  but  it  has  a  good  staff  of  science  teaehers. 
The  difficulty  is  felt  in  a  great  many  schools  for  girls,  some  of  the  high 
schools,  and  still  more  in  some  of  the  endowed  schools  and  the  middle 
schools  for  girls,  of  getting  sufficient  funds  for  equipping  science  teaching 
properly,  and  as  long  as  that  is  so,  science  teaching  cannot  develop.  That 
di&ulty  is  very  strongly  felt  by  a  great  many  of  the  head  mistresses  who 
have  to  encounter  the  oufficulty.  They  feel  that  if  they  are  to  have  flrsjb-r 
rate  science  teaching,  better  salaries  should  be  offered  to  the  mislaresSQs 
than  they  have  now. 

1B46.  But  I  believe  that  the  laboratory  at  King  Edward's  School  is 
better  than  most  laboratories  in  girls'  schools  ?—{Mr.  Vardy.)  Yes,  it  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  in  our  new  girls*  high  school,  the  plans  for  which 
have  oeen  passed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  science  will  be  better  than  in  the  boys'  high  schooL 

1847.  Are  there  labosatories  in  the  grammar  schools  P — Our  boys' 
grammar  schools  have  very  good  laboratories ;  but  the  science  teaching  in 
the  girls*  grammar  schools  is  mainly  in  the  direction  of  botany  and 
physiology.     Very  little  chemistry  or  physics  is  taught. 

1848.  (Chairman.)  I  rather  understood  Miss  Cooper's  remarks  with 
rogazd  to  thCrdedBlcient  provision  for  laboratories  and  i^ptparatafl  in 
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BohoolB,  as  compared  with  boys'  to  be  general,  and  not  to  apply  particu- 
larly to  King  Edward's  School  ?^{Mi$s  Cooper.)  Certainly. 

1S49.  (3fr«.  Sidgwick  to  Mr.  Vardy,)  What  nomber  of  ffirls  obtaining 
leaving  exhibitions  from  the  high  school  come  from  public  elementary 
schools  P — I  have  not  those  particulars,  and  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  to 
say,  but  I  remember  one  case.  Of  course  the  number  of  exhibitioDers 
from  the  girls'  high  school  is  very  much  less  than  for  the  boys'.  There  is 
only  one  exhibition  annually,  and  that  has  been  given  now  for  nine  or  ten 
years.  I  remember  one  case  out  of  the  ten  in  which  a  girl  had  been 
originally  in  a  public  ^ementary  school,  and  went  to  Newnham.  That 
is  a  case  in  point.  I  think  there  is  another  instance,  but  I  would  not  speak 
oonftdenUy  about  it. 

1850.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  think  you  said  that  more  girls  enter 
the  grammar  schools  over  the  affe  of  12,  than  boys.  Can  you  say  why  ? — 
I  suppose  because  there  is  less  demand  for  girls  in  employment.  A  ^pxl 
is  not  able  to  turn  her  abilities  at  once  to  account  in  the  way  of  earning 
money  so  well  as  a  boy. 

1861.  Are  there  local  reasons  for  that,  or  should  you  think  that  is 
generally  the  cose  P — ^I  should  think  it  is  generally  the  case. 

1852.  (Chairman  to  Miss  Cooper.)  Have  you  anything  to  observe  upon 
what  Mr.  Vardy  has  told  us  with  regard  to  the  overlapping  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  h^^her  grade  public 
schools.  It  IS  a  matter  that  has  not  come  before  you  in  respect  of  your 
position  at  the  Edgbaston  School,  but  still  you  may  have  observed  it  P — 
It  is  a  matter  that  I  have  given  some  attention  to.  So  far  as  this  investi- 
gation is  concerned,  my  own  school  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but 
the  whole  point  is  a  very  important  one  for  girls'  education  generally.  It 
seems  to  me  that  although  this  is  working  well  in  Birmingham,  at  any  rate 
in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  likely  to  work  so  well  in  a  great  many  other 
places ;  and  a  good  many  schools  or  a  good  many  localities  feel  that  the 
higher  grade  board  school  draws  considerably  &om  their  numbers,  and 
does  not  offer  to  such  girls  so  suitable  an  education  as  a  well  thought  out 
plan  of  middle  school  work.  A  good  many  head  mistresses  of  middle 
schools  feel  that  it  is  a  very  serious  question  as  to  whether  great  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools 
to  the  detriment  of  the  middle  schools.  They  feel  that  this  is  likely  to  be 
the  case.  It  does  not  affect  my  own  case  in  the  least,  but  that  is  strongly 
the  feeling  of  a  great  many  head  mistresses. 

1853.  Do  they  say  that  on  the  ground  that  they  consider  that  a  bettor 
education  would  be  given  in  the  secondary  school,  or  is  it  because  the  fee 
in  the  elementary  school  is  so  low  that  it  prevents  the  secondaxy  school 
from  spreading  and  establishing  itself  P — Both.  They  feel  the  difficulty 
with  i^gvurd  to  the  payment.  The  whole  question  of  school  finance  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  is  most  felt  in  middle  schools,  and  very  largely  felt 
in  small  endowed  schools  for  girls.  They  also  consider  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  undesirable  for  girls  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  work  that  is  often  carried 
on  in  those  higher  grade  schools  and  that  they  would  get  a  better  educa*> 
tion  in  the  middle  schools. 

1854.  In  what  respect  would  the  education  be  better  P— It  would  be  a 
more  real  one ;  it  would  make  them  think  more.  In  a  great  many  elemen- 
tary schools  the  work  is  in  grooves.  In  Birmingham  the  board  schools 
are  admirable.  We  have  a  liigh  idea  of  elementaiy  education  in  Birming- 
ham. In  some  schools  if  the  education  is  on  narrower  lines  a  girl's 
education  suffers,  and  a  girl's  education  perhaps  wanto  even  a  wider  spirit 
than  a  boy's,  because  she  gets  less  education  from  her  career  in  life. 

1855.  Do  you  mean  by  leas  education  that  it  is  a  little  too  stereotyped, 
or  that  the  subjects  are  too  narrow  P — Somewhat  of  both.  Also  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  felt  that  the  tendency  in  schools  under  a  school  board  is 
to  go  on  one  plan  all  through  *  that  if  you  have  a  different  type  of  school 
you  hope  to  induce  your  pupils  to  come  in  younger,  and  turn  out  mther 
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a  different  product  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  that  ]dnd  of  product  is  what  we 
desire  in  many  cases. 

1856.  {Sir  John  Hibhert  to  Mr.  Vardy,)  1  understood  tou  to  say  that 
there  was  only  one  leaving  scholarship  for  the  girls'  hign  school.  What 
nmnber  are  there  for  the  boys'  hi^h  school  P — There  are  three  leaving 
exhibitions  annually,  and  one  which  is  awarded  onoe  in  three  years. 

1857.  In  addition  P — In  addition  to  the  three. 

1858.  Does  not  that  seem  to  be  a  larger  proportion  than  you  giant 
for  the  girls  P — ^It  is  rather  larger.  Of  course  the  boys'  school  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  girls'  scho^. 

1859.  426  against  258  P — ^Yes.  It  was  not  twice  as  lar^e  last  year,  but 
it  has  increased  since.  Then  the  number  of  boys  desiring  to  proceed 
to  the  university  is  very  much  larger  than  the  numoer  of  g^rls  who  desire 
to  proceed  to  the  university. 

1860.  (Chairmcm,)  The  girls' exhibitions  are  tenable  at  what  colleges  P 
— At  any  place  of  higher  education  approved  by  the  governors.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  think  they  have  all  been  held  at  Newsliam,  or  at  any  rate 
with  one  exception. 

1861.  {Mr.  Cockhum  to  Miss  Cooper.)  Has  any  definite  and  systematic  inquiry 
been  made  by  those  teachers  in  what  is  going  on  at  these  various  higher 
grade  schools  in  the  country,  or  is  it  conjecture  P — It  is  not  pure  conjecture. 
It  comes  from  the  mistresses  who  receive  scholars  from  elementary  schools 
into  their  schools.  They  consider  that  the  kind  of  education  that  they 
have  received  beforehand  is  narrow,  and  on  that  another  education  cannot 
easily  be  built  up,  and  they  think  if  that  is  carried  on  on  the  same  lines 
it  tends  still  to  be  narrow. 

1862.  What  fees  are  generally  charged  at  these  schools  that  are  affected 
by  the  higher  grade  schools  P — They  vary;  I  have  not  the  information 
now  at  my  disposal,  but  will  get  it.  A  good  many  statistics  are  being 
prepared  by  our  association,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  them  later. 

1868.  Boughly  will  do  for  my  purpose  P— From  3Z.  to  7L  a  year,  I  should 
think. 

1864.  Has  it  at  all  entered  into  your  mind  that  there  must  be  very  many 
girls  who  cannot  possibly  i>ay  any  such  sum,  and  who  yet  must  be 
educated  P — ^In  all  these  schools  there  are  scholarships  which  give  free 
education^  and  I  think  we  should  feel  that  the  education  might  be  more 
satisfactory  if  there  were  more  power  of  developing  rather  a  cufferent  type. 
Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  the  power  of  developing  a  new  type 
of  education  suited  to  such  girls  is  not  given,  and  it  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  schools  that  are  not  fettered  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

1865.  Is  it  at  all  conceivable  that  there  ever  could  be  enough  scholar- 
ships formed  from  State  money  or  any  other  kinds  of  fund  to  meet  the 
cases  of  all  these  girls  P— It  is  diffioiut  to  estimate  the  demand  for  girls' 
education  at  present.    It  is  not  yet  fully  developed. 

1866.  Some  estimate  could  be  formed  from  the  number  of  girls  in 
the  higher  grade  schools  P — Yes,  and  also  from  the  number  in  tiiese 
middle  sdiools ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  present  the  higher  gnde  board 
school  in  a  great  many  districts  does  not  draw  from  a  new  set  or  take  away 
a  new  set  fzom  the  middle  school,  but  depletes  the  middle  scliool  of  its 
suitable  scholars  which  seems  as  if  they  were  overlapping  and  trying  to 
fulfil  the  same  function. 

1867.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  Do  you  mean  thai  the  higher  grade  board  school  in 
any  given  locality  attracts  children  to  it  who  do  not  come  to  it  from  public 
elementary  schools,  but  come  to  it  from  private  schools  P — There  are  some 
dhildreu  who  we  think  for  many  reasons  ought  to  be  in  private  schools  who 
are  in  the  board  schools. 

1868.  But  are  those  children  who  were  previously  in  private  primary 
schools  or  public  primary  schools  P — They  have  been  in  public  schools 
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pzobftbly.  The  qnestion  is,  Bhould  they  be  taken  on  earlier  to  another 
kind  of  ednoation,  or  should  they  be  allowed  to  continue  on  the  same  lines 
tilt  the  age  of  15. 

1869.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  Bchol&r-' 
ships  or  exhibitions  tenable  to  provide  for  the  number  of  girls  from  girled 
elementary  schools  who  ought  to  go  up  ? — ^That  is  a  question  that  we  hare 
not  yet  data  for  answering. 

1870.  I  think  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  higher 
grade  boanl  sehools^  you  ace  expressing  the  opinion  of  those  whom  .yan 
represent,  rather  than  your  own  P — Largely. 

1871.  Your  own  experience  in  Birmingham  is  favourable  P — The  experi- 
ment of  the  higher  g^ade  board  school  in  Birmingham  is  very  recent.  It 
has  only  been  established  for  about  two  years  or  rather  less,  so  that  we 
really  scarcely  know  how  it  will  work  out.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  work  out  very  well  there.  But  then  we  have  an  enlightened  board ; 
and  it  is  a  large  area,  and  the  other  schools  supply  a  different  need.  But 
I  think  it  is  conceivable,  and  I  think  it  is  higmy  proba))le  that  in  the 
present  higher  grade  board  school  for  girls  a  considerable  modification  is 
needed  to  fit  the  education  of  girls  of  that  class  exactly  to  what  the  best 
friAnds  of  education  desire  for  them. 

1872.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  in  what  particular  some  modifica- 
tion is  desirable  F — I  think  in  Birmingham  particularly  a  better  development 
of  what  is  called  the  technical  side.  I  doubt  if  it  is  sufficiently  practical 
in  some  directions.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  little  too  narrow  in  others,  and 
that  the  whole  question  of  technical  education  for  girls  wants  fuUj  work- 
ing out.  We  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  other  countnes.  We  want 
two  or  three  kinds  of  schools.  We  want  schools  similar  to,  with  some 
improvements  on;  the  £eoU$  ProfegnonneUes  de  Jetmes  FiUeSy  and  we  want 
a  school  of  the  type  of  the  iJcoles  Primaires  SwpSrhures  de  Jeunes  FilUs  of 
Paris  in  which  you  get  two  tynee  of  education  that  are  not  at  all  represented 
in  England.    A  different  ideal  has  been  formed. 
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1878.  {Mr9,  Bryant.)  It  coines  to  this,  does  it  noi  ;  that  the  girls  from 
elementary  schools  who  want  to  take  up  a  literary  career  or  a  oommero£sl 
oweer,  or  work  of  that  kind  should  go  on  th)rou^  the  middle  school  and 
not  the  hidber  grade  schools,  but  that  the  development  of  the  higher 
grade  soho^  should  be  along  sueh  lines  as  are  M  ioE  gixls  who  BBe^goiixg 
lo  take  up  industrial  pursuitc^  and  that  w«  have  not  solved  that  pcoblem 
in  England  P— And  also  for  home  life — ^for  domestic  life. 

1874.  (If  r.  Cockburn.)  Then  in  your  opinion,  and  in  that  of  those  you 
represent,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  school  boards  as  enlightened  as  the 
Birminghiam  School  Board  your  objection  would  very  largely  vanish  ? — 
And  if  at  the  same  time  we  could  ^et  sufficient  freedom  to  develop  fseely. 
But  theore  are  still  codes  and  regvlations  that  make  it  difficult  £or>  the 
Board  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  it  would  wish. 

1875.  (Mr.  YoxaM.)  And  that  applies  especially  in  your  opinion,  I 
suppose,  to  the  q^stem  under  which  the  Soienoe.  and  Art  Depaiteent 
gives  giants  to  schools  P— Yes,  partly  that. 

1876.  JBave  you  noticed  anything  that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that.that 
sywtem  is  disastrous  to  the  technical  eduoation  of  girls  ? — I  think  there  fs 
no  sufficient  provision  for  the  teehnioai  education  of  girls  anywhere  in 
England.    It  is  not  reeugaised. 

1877.  Ho  far  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  is  disposed  to  ma&e 
that  provision  in  higher  grade  schools,  have  you  noticed  that  the  effffd  of 
tiie  Soienoe  and  Art  Department's  method  is  by  no  means  what'  itougltt 
to  be  P>--Oe(rtainly. 

1878.  {Mf.Coclehmi,)  Have  you  seen  any  high  grade  schools P— I  Wv'e 
seen  a  little  of  the  working  of  the  Birmingham  ones. 

1879.  The  Waverley  Boad  School  which  was  opened  18  months  ago  ?-fr 
Yes. 
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1880.  Ik  your  Gwpemeime  linnted  to  tbat  ooe^'or  have  you  kad  ezpecksuce 
of  others  P — ^I  have  viaited  others; 

1881.  So  your  observations  are  made  in  the  absence  of  practical 
experience  ? — ^Yes,  but  the  little  practical  experience  I  have  had  combinecl 
with  a  great  deal  more  that  I  have  heard  from  others,  of  girls  who  come 
from  elementary  schools  to  develop  in  the  higher  schools  in  places  other 
than  BinuBQgham. 

1882.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Yardy,)  Are  you  able  to  give  ueany  information  ^jfJJJ^SviLTB  \ 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  private  or  proprietary  schools  that  there  are  schoou or: ^ 
in  Birmingham  which  belong  either  to  the  grade  of  your  high  schools  BiaMiKeHAx:^ 
or  to  the  grade  of  your  grammar  sohools  ?—!  could  not  answer  that  ™ShoSl? o»' 
question  offhand,  I  have  calculated  that  there  are  about  40  private  thiFovvpa- 
schools  at  Birmingham  from  which  we  draw  candidates  for  the  boys'  "<>»• 
high  school. 

1883.  Many  of  those  would  be  really  prepamtory  schools  P-nYes,  many 
of  them. 

1884.  I  am  rather  referring  to  the  schools  that  would  be  said  to  compete 
with  the  higii  schools.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  day  schools  there  are . 
with  a  oniriculum  equivalent  to  the  rank  of  the  curriculum  of  the  boys' 
and  girls*  Idgh  sohools? — I  do  not  think  any  equivalent  to  the  boys*. 
There  are  two  girls'  sdiools,  one  of  which  Miss  Cooper  is  head  mistress 
and  the  Church  of  England  College  for  Girls,  of  which  Miss  Thomas  is 
head  mistress. 

1886.  They  are  both  situated  some  distamoe  from  your  Congreve  Street 
school  for  girls  P— Y  es, 

.    1986.^  And  ther^ore    th^>  ptaolioally   do   not   come   very   much  in 
competition  with  it  P— Hardly.'  •  * 

1887.  Can  you  g^ive  me  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  boys  requiring 
what  is  callea  the  higher  kind  of'  Secondary  Education  who  are  in  your 
school,  aotd  who  are  in  private  projirietary  schools  for  boys  P — ^We  can 
only  judge  from  our  admission  examinationB.  I  think  that  when  we  hilVe 
a  boys'  oohool  of  600  theve  will  not  be  any  large  number  of  boys  desiring 
to  obtain  a  high  school  education  for  whom  wo  shall  not  be  able  to  And 
jwav^«» 

1888.  As  day  seholanLf^-^-As  day  soholavs.  Of  course,  a  very  lar^ 
iiu])aj>er  of  boys  have  gone,  and  will  go,  away  to  the  public  boarding  sohools 
of  the  Gount]7« 

188a  But  of  that  number  you  can  agaon  give  us  no  estimate  ?-^Kb,l[ 
could  not  give  you  any  estinste. 

189(>.  {Lady  Fred4rteh  Couo&ndiah^)  In  the  ooinrse  of  many  years  do  you 
think  you  have  heefn  the  means'  of  kiUiiig  many  private  schools.  I  want 
to  know  how  far  the  podvaj^  sohools  have  free  soope  Bsxd  are  doing  well, 
and  how  far  the  education  given  in  King  Edward-'s  Sohools  has  raised  the 
t  whole  standard  P--J  think  thai  really  the  King  Edward's  Sohook  set  'the 
.staudasdto-the  privato  schools,. and  the  private  sQho<^  adjust  themselves 
to  our  requirements.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  ^laige  number,  oi  boys' 
schools  certainly,  who  do  not  look  to  our  high  school  and  tp  its  admission 
examinations  as  ihe  standard  at  which  they  ought  to  aim. 

1891..  f^AcHrma?»  io  Miss  Coaper.)  Bo  yon  know  how  many  schools  for 
.girls  fteteiare  of  the  rank  of  !l^ng  IJdwaxd's  Hijdi  School  lor  Gids^  besides 
your  own  at  Edgbaston,  and  that  ot  which  Miaa  Thomas  is  prindlpal  P — ^It  is 
very  ^iffienlt  to  form  an  estimate.  There  are  no  statistics  at  preaentavatlable. 
I  know  conxparatively  the  number  from  which  we  draw,  but  it  is  quite  a 
small  number.  I  do  not  think  we  can  give  any  estimate.  It  does  not 
represent  by  any  means  the  whole  number  of  schools.  Probably  if  the 
a^nissxon  list  of  our  schools  and  King  Edward's  Bigh  School  and  the 
Church  Collie  were  put  together  you  would  get  a  very  good  list  of  the 
bettov  pdvate  iwhocds,  and  suoh  a  list,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  for  this  "-^'  v^  "^ 
Oommiflsioii,  l)nt  it  is  not  atailable  at  pre0ont. 
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1892.  But  an  admisBion  list  ironld  not  quite  oover  it,  beoanse  an 
admiflsion  list  would  contain  many  merely  pxeparatoiy  sohoola  and 
Bohoola  that  do  not  purport  to  oany  their  soholars  as  far  as  yonm  doei  P — 
Bat  our  head  mistresg  drawing  from  these  schools  would  be  able  to  say 
whether  it  was  only  preparatory  or  had  higher  classes,  and  of  course  the 
admission  would  help  to  determine  that. 

1898.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Can  tou  say  how  far  these  three  schools  cover 
the  total  demand  for  day  school  education  P — ^We  have  a  lai^  number 
coming  at  a  very  early  age,  and  we  educate  them  aU  along.  In  the  Ohuzch 
College  they  have  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  get  them  as  early  as  possible, 
the  idea  being  that  the  education  in  the  other  private  schools  is  scaioely 
fit  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  When  the  Edgbaston  School  was  first 
established  there  was  an  extremely  good  private  school  in  another  district, 
Handsworth.  That  has  gone  on  until  the  last  18  months,  when  it  was 
given  up.  It  has  gone  on  under  diflkmlties.  It  was  called  the  Hands- 
worth  Ladies'  College,  and  it  did  good  work  in  preparing  for  examinations, 
but  it  has  lost  its  numbers.  It  was  partly  a  day  school  and  partly  a  boarding 
school,  but  now  it  has  been  siven  up,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  quite  a 
small  thing.  That  was  the  only  school  that  stood,  pre-eminent  in  Birming- 
ham when  I  went  there  in  1876. — (Mr,  Vardy.)  I  should  like  to  supplement 
what  I  said  just  now  about  any  private  schools  having  been  killed  by  the 
King  Edward's  endowment,  by  saying  that  my  remarks  only  applied  to 
boys'  schools.  Formerly  there  were  no  girls'  high  schools,  either  on  the 
endowment  or  elsewhere  in  Birmingham,  and  then  there  were  some  very 
superior  private  schools.  Now  those  have  ceased  to  exist  or,  as  Miss 
Cooper  has  said,  they  have  dwindled  veiy  much. 

1894.  (Mrs.  Bryant,)  Can  you  give  us  the  numbers  for  the  three  schools 
you  have  mentioned.  We  have  got  the  number  for  King  Edward's  School, 
258P— (Mm^  Cooper.)  There  are  160  in  ours. 

1895.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  the  Church  College  P — (Mr.  Vardy.) 
About  230,  I  think.— (3fM«  Cooper.)  The  number  is  a  little  difSlcult  to 
estimate,  because  there  is  a  kindergaiten  and  that  includes  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  it  is  over  200. 

1896.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  Is  there  any  teachers'  association  at  Birmingham  P 


1897.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  numbers  are  private 
teachers  P — ^I  have  not  the  statistics  here,  but  I  could  furnish  them. 

1898.  (Mrs.  Sidgwtch.)  May  I  ask  about  the  rehition  of  King  Edward'iB 
School  to  the  other  two  schools.  In  yours,  the  fees  are  much  higfher,  I 
suppose  P — ^Yes,  and  it  was  formerly  even  higher,  but  it  was  consideored 
wise  to  lower  the  fees  at  a  time  of  very  bad  trade  and  depression. 

1899.  But  still  your  school  has  to  pay  its  way  P— It  has  to  pay  its  way, 
and  our  fees  range  from  the  lowest  4tl.  4«.  to  the  highest  71.  7s.  per  term. 

1900.  How  do  you  find  that  that  afTects  the  pupils  who  come  to  you  and 
to  King  Edward's  School  P — ^It  often  means  the  difference  of  choice.  If  a 
paarent  feels  any  difficulty  about  the  cost  of  his  girl's  education,  /t  would 
mean  sending  her  to  King  Edward's  instead  of  to  us,  though  she  would 
have  to  pass  our  door  to  get  to  King  Edward's. 

1901.  And  Isuppose  it  is  easier  to  ^  to  King  Edward's  by  train  than 
to  yours  P  —Yes,  though  we  have  a  fair  train  service,  and  of  late  there  has 
been  a  demand  for  school  education  of  the  type  that  we  are  giving  in  a 
district  that  is  not  easQy  accessible,  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  we  have 
started  onmibuses  to  take  oar  pupils  to  and  fh>. 

1902.  So  that  you  do  not  draw  entirely  from  Edgbaston  ?—The  other 
school  also  exists  at  Edgbaston,  so  there  are  two  schools  in  Edgbaston  and 
only  one  in  Birmingham  itself. 

1908.  The  two  schools  at  Edgbaston  distinctly  compete  with  each  other  P 
—Yes. 
BasQLABflHip       1904.  (Ohairman  to  Mr.  Vardy.)  Would  you  kindly  give  us  an  outline 
Bnmc,        of  the  system  by  which  scholsm  are  admitted  to  the  King  Edward's 
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Schools  by  oompetitiTe  examination  P— Before  I  proceed  to  that^  may  I 
refer  to  my  previoas  evidenoe  in  order  to  mention  a  fact  with  reference  to 
the  higher  grade  school  which  I  oidled  the  Waverley  Boad  Board  School. 
I  am  not  myself  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  cannot  speak  with  fnll 
authority  on  the  matter,  but  I  find  nnder  ''  Particulars  of  the  School," 
which  are  printed  for  circulation  in  Birmingham,  this  note :  "  The  cost  of 
''  the  education  in  this  school  is  much  greater  than  in  ordinary  elementary 
"  schools,  and  the  board  necesBazily  dtepends  upon  the  grants  from  the 
"  Science  and  Art  Department  to  meet  this  additional  expenditure."  I 
belieTe  it  is  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Waverley  Boad  Board  School 
part  of  the  money  is  provided  from  the  rates,  but  a  very  great  deal  comes 
from  the  South  Kensington  grants. 

1905.  In  point  of  fact  nothing  is  paid  by  the  pupils  P — No. 

1906.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  comes  from  the  ratea,  and  how  much 
from  the  grants  P — No,  I  could  not.  I  have  not  the  figures.  Now,  passing 
to  the  other  subject.  Admission  to  all  our  schools  is  by  competitive 
examination,  and  on  the  result  of  that  competitive  examination  we  award 
foundation  scholarships.  A  third  of  the  places  in  each  school  are  free 
places.  If  a  school  consists  of  800  pupils,  200  of  them  pay  fees  and  100 
of  them  are  foundation  scholars.  Half  the  foundation  scholarships  vacant. 
at  any  half  year  are  awarded  to  pupils  in  the  school,  and  half  are  awarded 
to  candidates  for  admission.  In  the  case  of  the  grammar  schools  almost  all 
the  scholarships  awarded  at  admission  are  restricted  to  candidates  from 
public  elementary  schools.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  slightly  what  I 
have  said.  Our  scheme  requires  that  half  of  the  foundation  scholarships 
in  the  grammar  schooU  should  be  restricted  to  candidates  from  pubuo 
elementary  schools.  Formerly,  for  some  time,  we  used  to  give  those 
restricted  scholarships  partly  at  admission,  and  partly  to  scholars  already 
attending  the  school ;  bufc  then  it  was  felt  that  for  the  candidates  from 
public  elementary  schools  it  was  a  greater  help  to  them  to  give  all  the  free 
scholarships  at  admission,  and  consequently  now  all  the  free  scholarships 
BO  restricted  are  given  at  admission,  and  one-third  of  the  other  half  of 
the  scholarships  are  given  at  admission,  reserving  two- thirds  of  the 
unrestricted  half  of  the  foundation  scholazships  to  be  given  in  the  school. 

1907.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  pupils  are  ah*eady  in  the  school  ? — ^If  the 
pupils  are  already  in  the  school. 

1908.  How  long  does  a  scholarship  last  when  given  p — ^It  lasts  for  two 
years  in  the  first  instance,  but  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  of  course, 
if  there  is  a  failure  in  point  of  conduct,  or  a  failure  to  maintain  a  reason. 
able  degree  of  proficiency.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  headmasters  and 
headmistresses  of  the  several  schools  have  to  revise  the  list  of  scholars, 
and  to  recommend  or  not,  as  they  think  fit,  the  governors  to  continue 
those  scholarships  for  another  period  of  two  years,  and  then  at  th3  end  of 
that  two  years  there  is  another  revision,  and  so  on.  So  that  every  scholar- 
ship may  last  for  8  or  10  years,  but  it  has  to  be  continued  at  the  end  of 
every  two  years. 

1909.  How  could  it  last  for  8  or  10  years  p  Do  you  mean  in  the 
high  school  if  the  pupil  obtained  it  at  a  very  early  age,  that  is  to  say,  at 
admiaidon  at  the  age  of  11 P — ^You  might  have  a  lx>y  obtain  a  scholarship 
at  the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of  8.    The  average  age  is  11. 

1910.  Is  a  boy  eligible  as  early  as  8P — Yes,  I  have  at  this  time  a 
little  boy  of  ei^ht  years  of  age  who  has  obtained  a  foundation  scholarship, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  likely  that  he  will  remaiu  with  us  until  he  is  19. 

1911.  Tliat  is  at  the  high  school  P^Yes.  Of  course  at  the  grammar 
sohool  they  cannot  remain  after  the  age  of  16,  but  still  it  U  possible  that  a 
boy  or  a  girl  in  the  grammar  school  may  hold  a  scholarship  for  as  much  as 
eight  years. 

ipi2i  Then  you  do  not  oonaider  theft  ^  syflterii  of  competitive  exd^mK 
nation  is  practically  inapplicable  to  children  under  11  or  12  years  of  age? 
—No ;  but  there  is  this  point  to  be  noted.    It  is  more  difficult  to  ma^e  a 
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'difference  between  the  yonn^  candidatee.  Suppose  there  i».  a  oei^tain 
.  average  number  of  maciu.whioh  we  fchink  ought  to  be  obtaijaedby  a  boj 
q£  9. . .  The  yery  best  boy  of  nine  may  obtain  perh^g  100  more  than 
.that  average .  There  is  another  average  we  will  say  to  be  obtained  by  a 
boy  of  13.  The  best  boy  of  IB  may  obtain  400  or  500  macks  above  that 
average.  That  is  to  say,  the  range  of  maiks  above  and  below  the  average 
vinoreases  very  much  as  the  age  inoreaaes,  and  in  that  way  I  aooount  for 
the  fact  that  our  foundation  scholars  are  as  a  rule  rather  older  than  the 
average  of  soholars  admitted. 

1918.  What  are  the  limits  of  age  within  which  the  boys  may  compete  at 
the  high  school  and  the  grammar  schools  respectively? — A  boy  may 
compete  at  the  high  school  at  any  age  between  8  and  19,  and  at  the 
grammar  school  at  any  age  between  8  and  16. 

1914.  So  that  boys  of  very  une<^ual  ages  may  be  pitted  against  one 
another  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  point  oat  that  we  have  had  a  .great  deal 
oi  .eacperience  in  thie  matter,  and  I  think  we  manage  now  to  arrange  our 
ejuuuination  papers  so  as  to  do  fair  justioe  to  boys  of  very  different  ages. 
In  all  the  JEIngiiah  paipers,  the  lower  papers,  some  easy  questions  arf 
asked  which  boys  or  girls  of  S  or  9  may  fairly  be  esq^eoied  to  answer; 
but  there  will  also  be  some  very  much  more  difficult  questions  which 
could  hardly  be  answered  by  bpys  under  14  or  15. 

1915.  And  I  presume  in  making  up  the  marks  or  arriving  at  the  result, 
-you  make  an  allowance  in  respect  of  ageP — ^Yes,  I  think  I  can  make  that 
pretty  dear  if  our  mode  is  worth  tiie  attention  of  the  Oommission.  Our 
plaD  is  this  :  we  have  learnt  by  experience  about  the  average  number  of 
marks  that  ought  ta  be  obtained  by  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages.  This 
average  varies  a  little  in  the  grammar  schools  according  to  the  position  of 
thesenool.  At  some  schools  the  candidates  are  rather  better  prepared 
than  at  others  and  come  perhai>s  from  a  slightly  different  social  grade. 

1916.  That  would  depend  upon  the  local  position  of  the  school  in 
Birmingham? — Quite  bo<  Boughly  speaking,  I  may  put  it  in  this  wi^. 
We  have  ascertained,  I  will  say,  that  an  average  boy  of  16  ought  to  obtun 
700  marks  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  1400.  Then  we  have  learnt  that  a  boy 
of  15  ought  to  obtain  600 ;  a  boy  of  14,  520  ;  a  boy  of  13,  465  ;  a  boy  of 
'1%  410  and  so  on.  Then  ^en  we  have  looked  over  all  the  papers  and 
added  up  the  marks  we  arrange  all  the  candidates  according  to  their  ages; 
^d  we  deduct  from  the  totiu  number  of  marks  obtained  these  avessige 
marks  for  the  different  ages.  That  leaves  a  certain  number  of  marka 
over  for  all  the  candidates  admitted,  by  means  of  which  we  arrange  them 
in  order  of  merit,  and  according  to  the  number  of  foundation  schoJarshipa 
vacant  we  award  foundation  scholarships.  The  first  8  or  10  boya  on 
the  list,  if  we  have  8  or  10  scholarships  vacant,  are  elected  to  foundatioa 
schoUrships.  Then  those  who  stand  next  are  offered  places  as  fe^paying 
pupils.    Some  accept  and  some  decline. 

1917.  Do  you  feel  that  on  the  whole  the  competitive  system  is  much 
less  applicable  to  younger  than  to  older  boys  P — I  should  think  it  is.  I 
);hiuk  that  probably  there  are  more  of  the  younger  boys  who  fail  to 
do  themselves  justice.  , 

.1918.  But  do  you  think  that  the  stress  of  competitive  examination  has 
any  injurious  effect  upon  the  younger  boys  ?— Not  at  aU.  I  do  not  tiimk 
there  is  much  special  preparation. 

1919.  Is  it  pot  a  case  in  which  there  would  be  special.. preparation .f6s 
the  examination  P — I  think  not. 

1920.  Beoause  what  you  offer  is  simply  a  free  education  ? — Yes. 

.  1921.  These  scholarships  therefore  cany  nothing  bnyond  the  free  place  A 
— Nothing  at  all. 

1922f  Has  it  been  suggested  that  you  lose  boys  of  merit  who  would  have 
come^to  the  school  if  the  si^holarships  had  carried  something  more  thatt  a 
%ee  place  P--I  have  heard  from  SMne  of  the  repreeentatiTee  of  world^. 
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meu  in  'BiTmki^h«m  tfaAt  a  oeztain  ni^mber  of  obMren  are  ^Xfllnded 
i>eoftii0e  the  scholarships  do-  aot  oaixji  any  giant  in  aid  of  maintenanoe 
and  do  not  oover  thef  oost  of  books;  that  some  of  the  parents  are  60 
eoctremely  poor  that  although  their  children  obtain  admission  to  the 
igrammar  school  they  are  liot  able  to  avail  themselTes  of  it,  because  tiiey 
fiaanot  aifordto  pay  for  the  books  or  cannot  afford,  to  keep  thechUdr^li 
'flay  longer  at  school. 

1923.  Ha^e  you  any  limited  number  of  scholarships  which  supply  main^ 
lienance  in  ad(£tion  P — ^We  have  a  small  number — but  it  is  a  very  small 
number^of  what  we  call  King  Edward's  scholarships.  In  the*  boys''  high 
school  l^ere  are  four  such  scholarships  given  every  year :  two  junior 
scholarships,  and  two  senior  scholarships.  The  junior  scholarships  are 
openio  boys  who  are  under  15  at  the  time  of  oomx)etition,.4ind  they  earry 
•a,  grant  of  102.  foF..the  first  ^^ear,  and  15Z..  for  the  seecnid.  TheseoAQir 
seholarahips  are  open  to  boya  under  17^  and  oaisry  a  gpnot  of  201.  for  liha 
first  vear,  and  252.  ior  the  second  ;  those  are  eaceeedjnigfly  valuable*  They 
enable  us  to  keep  at  school  promising  boys  who  would  otherwise  be.  taken 
away  in  ordea:  that  they  might  begin  to,  earn  wages. 

1924.  Do  tftiestf  sdiiolaaiftiips  exist  both  in^  the  hig^  school  aed  in  the 
fpcammar  »chool»P.)^Yes;  those  in  the;  grammar  schools  are  rathev  leas 
vahnble.  In*  the  boys'  grammar  sohoobi  the  junior  acholaishipB  are  of 
the  vaftne of  71. 10s.  per  aniuim,  and  are  open  to  pupils  who  are  under .  14. 
Tbie  aeniixB.scholarshipaace  102.  fix  the  first  yett»  and  142.  lev  th»  second, 
'and  are  open  to  scholars  who  aze  under  15.'<  In  the  girls'  schools,  the 
junior -schcAazships  are  of  the -value  of  6L,  and  the  senior  seholamhifks  92. 
iorthe  first  year,  and  122.  for  the  second.  t 

'  '  1925.  Then  the  scale  of  payment  to  the  girls  is  slightly  lower  than  to  the 
boys  P— -Yes. 

192G.  Is  that  upon  the  ground  that  the  inducements  to  parents  to  send 
gjrls  to  employment  are  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  boys  P — ^Yes,  'that  is  so. 
We  find  that  we  can  keep  the  girls  at  school  at  a  rather  cheaper  rate  than 
boys. 

1927.  Is  there  anything  spepial  in  the  method  of  awarding  these  scholav- 
flh^.p_Ko.  T)io  subjects  of  the  examination  and  the,  value  to  be  attachefd 
^to^  each  subject  are  matters  that  are  very  r.carefuUy  settled.  Th^re  i^.a 
xu^orm  s<iheme  settled  by  the  governors  for  determining  those  jpoints,   , . 

1928.  But  it  is  a  distinct  examination  for  the  free  places-P — ^¥eSt  The(^ 
are  really  awarded  on  the  result  ei  the  imhuti  school  examinsMon.    ^  <     ^« 

:  1929.  iXjody .  Frederick  davendUh.)  Are  they  part  pf  thc.ori^nal 
lonndation  of  the  King  Edward's  School?— No.,  They  W^e  estabfishe^, 
.'J  think,  on-  my  recomi^endatioii  when  the  schools  were  remodelled  in, 
1878.  I  was  led  to  urge  the  establishment  of  finch  Bcliolar8hij)s  from  my- 
Experience  at  the  City  of  London  School,  wheTe  they  have  a  A'umber'lJf 
what  are  called  Carpenter  scholarships  of  the  Samid  kind.  '  "        ' 

1930.  (Ohai/rnian.)  As  a  ruJe  boys  who  get  schqlarships  at  elepaentmipr 
schools  are  supposed  to  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard? — ^Yes. 

:  199(1.  And  those  who  oome  aa  fee-paying  scholars  have  generally  pass^ 
the  Fifth  Standard  ?--Yee.  ^  . ,,  ^ 

1932.  Have  you  many  scholars  who  have  in  this  way  worked  their .wa{^ 
tipw«rd»from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  nni  versify  P-~*In  the  10  je»^ 
to  which  my  statistics  refer  we  have  had  seven  boys  take  leaving  exhibitions 
4d  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  at  some  time  previously  wea^e  at  public 
elementary  schools.  They  either  came  to  tis  diveci<ih»n  yublio  elemsota^ 
schools,  or  thej  PA0s^  through  our  own  grammar  schools  after  leaving  the 
publio  elementary  school.  That,  I  imagine,  is  the  full  number  of  bpv3 . 
vniuyhave  gone  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  from  public  elementary  schools. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  any  boy  has  come  to  us  from  the  public  elementary 
.schpol  and  has  managed  to  get  to  the  university  unless  he  has  obtained 
one  of  our  leaving  exhibitions.     On  this  point  perhaps  it  would  be 
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intoresting  to  the  €k>mmisBion  to  know  exactly  abont  the  boya  at  the  top 
of  the  bojs'  high  Bohool  now.  Our  school  ia  arranged  for  the  purpoae  of 
teaching  mathematica,  into  blocks,  and  the  highest  block  at  we  present 
time  contains  72  boys.  Out  of  those  72,  13  were  educated  previonsly  in 
smaller  endowed  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  those  had  passed 
from  a  public  elementary  school  into  the  endowed  school  from,  whidihe 
came  to  us.  Twenty  out  of  the  72  came  to  us  direct  from  our  own  gmmmar 
schools,  and  of  those  seven  had  previously  been  in  public  elementaxy 
schools.  Five  came  to  us  direct  from  public  elementary  schools,  so  that 
the  total  number  who  had  x>reviously  been  in  public  elementary  schools 
was  18.  Five  came  direct,  one  came  through  an  endowed  school,  and  seven 
came  from  our  own  grammar  schools.    * 

1983.  And  the  remainder  P— Of  the  others,  29  came  from  private  aohoola, 
and  five  had  been  educated  at  home.  So  that  at  the  present  time  amongst 
the  most  promising  scholars  in  the  boys'  high  sdiool,  13  out  of  72  had 
at  one  time  or  the  other  been  at  public  elementary  schools.  That  I  think 
puts  it  very  clearly. 

1984.  Then  you  have  not  found  diiBculties  arise  of  what  are  called  a 
social  nature  P — No,  not  at  aU.  But  I  think  this  is  an  important  point, 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  made  dear  to  the  Commission*  I  am  bound  to 
sav  that  most  of  those  who  have  been  previously  in  public  elemmitary 
schools  are  to  some  extent  picked  boys.  Many  of  them,  for  instance,  are 
the  sons  of  public  elemental  schoolmasters ;  others,  one  or  two,  the  sons 
of  men  who  are  connected  with  pubUc  elementaxy  education,  sub-inspectors 
or  assistant  examiners.  There  are  a  few  who  are  the  sons  of  artisans,  but  I 
think  most  of  them  come  from  homes  where  education  is  more  thought  of, 
and  where  there  has  been  from  the  first  a  good  deal  of  thought  expended 
and  judgment  brought  to  bear  upon  the  training  of  the  boys. 

1935.  So  that  they  would  be  even  at  starting  boys  of  probably  a 
somewhat  exceptional  degree  of  culture  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so.  They  come 
from  better  homes.  But  of  those  who  have  gone  to  universities,  and  done 
exceedingly  well,  some  have  come  qaite  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  remember 
one  son  of  an  artisan,  a  man  in  receipt  of  a  weekly  wage  which  I  should 
think  probably  has  never  exceeded  lO  shillings,  even  if  it  has  been  as 
much  as  that.  One  boy  came  to  us  direct  from  a  public  elementary 
school ;  he  passed  through  our  classes,  obtained  a  school  exhibition  and 
an  open  scholarship  at  Oxford ;  he  took  a  first  in  Moderations,  and  I 
think  a  second  in  Classical  Greats,  but  he  has  since  obtained  a  first  in 
Jurisprudence,  and  has  a  very  promising  career  before  him. 

1936.  (Mrs,  Bidgwich,)  Is  it  a  fact  that  to  any  great  extent  children  are 
sent  to  the  public  elementaxy  schools  in  order  to  get  the  scholarships  at 
King  Edward's  School  P—xes,  I  think  these  restricted  flcholarships  in 
our  grammar  schools  have  led  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  our 
public  elementaxy  schools,  in  order  tiiat  they  may  have  a  better  chance  of 
getting  foundation  scholarships. 

1987.  (Ghaii'ma/ii.)  You  mean  children  who  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  what  class  of  schools  P — Private  schools  perhaps. 

1988.  (Ifr.  Lyttelton,)  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  these  boys  who  go  ^ 
the  university  ever  find  something  to  do,  or  is  there  a  danger  of  their 
swelling  what  has  been  called  the  literaxy  proletariat  P — I  have  a  list  of 
them  before  me  here.  The  first  of  them  is  in  a  very  good  scholastic 
TOfiition  as  assistant  master  in  a  school ;  the  second  is  just  entering  the 
Presbyterian  ministry ;  the  third  is  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  others  are 
still  undergraduates ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  of  the  undergraduates 
at  least  two  wiU  do  remarkably  well. 

1989.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  proportion  of  a 
third  of  the  places  free  is  the  ideal  pr(^<Nrtl<m  P  Would  yon  like  to 
increase  it  if  you  had  the  funds  P— 1  think  tf  matters  stand  we  afo  ^iofiog 
a  sufficient  number  of  foundation  scholarships. 

1940.  But  not  too  many  P— No,  I  think  not  too  many.  Certainly  those 
who  obtain  foundation  scholarships  are  boys  of  distinct  merit. 
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1941.  Ton  do  not  get  any  oonsiderable  number  of  whom  yon  wonld  say 
afterwards  that  they  were  not  worth  it  P — No,  I  think  not ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  withhold  the  recommendation  for  a  renewal  of  the  scholarahipe 
If  boys  are  not  doing  well. 

1942.  Do  I  understand  that  at  all  times  the  proportion  is  a  third,  or  ihtt 
jou  award  a  third  in  ease  yon  have  candidates  of  sufficient  merit  P — At  all 
times  a  third  of  the  scholars  in  the  school  are  receiTing  free  education. 

1948.  Then  your  standard  would  fluctuate  a  little  ?— Oertainly.  The 
gOTemors  would  not  like  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses  to  withhold 
iree  scholarships  in  any  case  if  they  were  vacant. 

1944.  Then  so  far  as  you  can  judge  from  the  experience  of  Birmingham, 
you  think  that  a  third  of  places  ttee  for  a  school  of  this  description  is  a 
reasonable  proportion  P — Yes.  There  are  yety  few  schools  that  are  able  to 
give  such  a  proportion,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  work  very  welL 

1946.  {Mr,  LytteUon,)  And  do  you  withhold  the  scholarships  later  on  in 
consequence  of  want  of  progress  apart  from  any  question  of  industry  P — 
The  exact  terms  are  that  scholarships  may  be  withheld  on  the  ground  of 
^<  misconduct,  irregularity  of  attendance,  or  failure  to  maintain  a  reason- 
"  able  degree  of  proficiency.'*  If  I  notice  that  a  foundation  scholar  is 
getting  a  bad  report  I  send  for  him,  and  say  "  If  this  occurs  ag^  I  shall 
'^'  not  be  able  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  your  scholarsmp."  Or  if 
I  find  a  boy  down  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  I  point  out  to  him  that  it  is 
not  the  position  that  he  ought  to  haye  as  a  foundation  scholar. 

1946.  (Chairman, )  Haye  you  an  oversight  over  the  grammar  schools  P — 
No. 

1947.  Only  your  own  high  school  P — Only  our  own  high  school.  The 
way  in  which  the  continuity  and  unity  of  system  is  maintained  in  the  schools 
of  the  foundation  is  this.  The  headmaster  of  the  boys'  high  school  is 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  the  governing  body  which 
deals  with  all  educational  questions.  Then  wo  have  also  a  school  councO, 
JAS  we  call  it,  consisting  of  all  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  the 
foundation,  and  of  that  school  council  the  headmaster  of  the  boys' 
^grammar  school  is  ex  officio  chairman,  so  that  continually  at  the 
school  council  coming  in  contact  with  the  headmasters  and  headmistresses 
of  the  grammar  schools,  while  at  the  school  committee  of  the  governing 
body  he  is  coming  in  contact  with  the  governing  body. 

1948.  But  what  you  were  saying  just  now  as  to  what  you  would  do  if  you 
^received  a  bad  report  would  rejate  only  to  your  own  high  school,  and 
would  not  cover  the  case  of  the  girls'  schools  or  the  other  schools,  would 
it  P— No. 

1949.  You  would  suppose  that  each  of  the  headmastem  and  mistresses 
would  do  the  same  at  his  or  her  own  school  ? — ^Yes.  At  certain  times  in  the 
year  each  h^^master  and  each  headmistress  submits  a  report  to  the 
governing  body  upon  the  foundation  scholars  in  the  school. 

1950.  Would  you  state  what  further  developments  and  improvements  you 
would  like  to  have  in  this  system  of  foundation  and  maintenance  scholar- 
ships P — I  have  learnt,  and  more  especially  lately,  that  a  certain  number 
of  children  are  excluded  from  our  grammar  schools  because  their  parents 
cannot  ajffbrd  to  pav  for  the  books  used,  and  some,  too,  because  their 
parents  cannot  afibrd  to  keep  them  at  school  any  longer ;  and  I  think  that 
if  we  had  a  small  number  of  scholarships,  or  if  we  had  some  little  fund  by 
which  such  children  could  be  helped,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  But  it  is 
<in  exceeding  difficult  matter  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  formulate  any 
definite  scheme.  It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  find  out  what  parents  are 
really  so  unable  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  books.  We  endeavour  to  meet  the 
difficnlly  to  some  extent  by  having  in  each  school  what  is  called  a  "  hiring 
library,^'  from  whidi  children  can  obtain  the  books  that  are  used,  paying 
ft  small  percentage  of  their  cost  for  tiieir  use  during  the  term. 

1951.  {Sir  Henry  Roacoe.)  Are  these  hiring  libraries  existing  in  each  of 
your  schools  P— They  exist  in  each  of  our  schools. 
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I  19S2.  And  do  you  find  they  are  largely  employed? — They  are  koqgpely 
employed  for  the  more  costly  booke — ^at  least  in  the  grammar  9phooi0» 
They  are  not  very  largely  employed  in  the  high  sohools,  but  in  the 
grammar  schools  where  a  book  costs  more  than  three  shillings  or  four 
shillings  it  is  generally  obtained  from  the  hiring  library.  I  may  say  that 
it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  I  have  heard  mnch  aboat  this 
exclusion  of  children  because  their  parents  could  not  par  for  the  booksf 
but  from  some  working-men  representatives  of  Birmmgnam  recently  I 
have  heard  that  that  as  felt  to  be  a  difficulty. 

1953.  (Dr.  Wonnell.)  Have  you  had  any  case  of  a  boy  obtaining  a 
scholarship  by  competition  and  then  withdrawing  from  the  taking  of  it  in 
conseqnenoe  of  poverty? — ^Kot  in  the  .boyB'  high  school  oertainly,  and  I 
think  not  in  the  grammar  sohoolB.  But  I  think  all  the'  headmasters  and 
headmistresses  are  interested  in  suoh  cases,  and  would  probably  say  to^ 
the  parents  '*  Do  not  let  that  be  an  obstacle,  we  will  find  the  books.** 

1954.  {Sir  Henry  Roecoe,)  Have  your  governors  any  means  of  remitting 
the  fees  in  instanoes  ol  that  kind  P — No. 

1955.  You  have  no  free  scholars  in  that  sense  P — No,  not  at  all.    We  do 
not  recognise  poverty  as  a  ground  for  free  scholarships. 

<  1956.  {J)r.>  F^'bivir».y  I  should  like  to  ask  witethor  the  eohool  oooncil 
WAS  recognised  in  the  oonstitation  of  the  school  P — No,  not  at  aU.  It  has 
simply  grown  up  as  a  pieoe  of  convenient  internal  organisation. 

1957.  Then  its  function  really  is  to  maintain  the  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  in  muttial  knowledge  P — ^Yes,  and  particularly  the  grammar  schools. 
You  may  say  the  three  boys'  grammar  schools  take  the  place  of  one 
school.  It  is  divided  into  three  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  in  order  that 
different  locaUties  may  have  equally  easy  access.  The  standard  at  admis- 
sion  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same,  and  the  curriculum  ought 
to  be  the  same.  We  do  not  want  these  grammar  schools  to  be  specialising, 
one  in  one  direction  and  another  in  another.  We  want  them  all  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  lines,  starting  from  the  sa!me  point  and  tending  to 
the  same  point.  But  for  the  school  council,  I  think,  there  would  be  a 
danger  lest  the  headmaster  of  one  school  should  lay,  we  will  say,  special 
stress  upon  Latin,  and  the  headmaster  of  another  Bchool  should  lay 
special  stress  upon  science,  and  so  the  schools  would  no  longer  be  exactly 
of  the  same  chioracter. 

Bma^SSjer,         '^9^-  Is  the  status  and  authority  or  power  of  the  headmaster  in  the 

grammar  school  the  same  as  those  of  the  headmaster  in  the  high  school  P» 
X  es.  Of  course  the  headmaster  of  the  high  school  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  that  lies  outside  his  own  school.  He  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  educa- 
tional adviser  of  the  governing  body,  and  he  will  have  many  duties  to  perform 
vhioh  would  not  fall  to  the  headmaster  of  a  grammar  sohool.  But  the 
headmaster  ol  a  grammar  sohool  is  absolute  master  within  his  own  domain. 
He  appoints  and  dismisses  his  own  assistant  masters ;  he  has  entire  control 
over  the  internal  organisation  of  tiie  sohool.  The  only  partictdar  point 
in  which  the  headmaster  of  the  high  school  has  any  direct  check  is  in  the 
use  of  books.  Nominally,  at  any  rate,  the  headmaster  of  the  high  school 
can  veto  the  use  of  particular  books  in  the  grammar  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  one  school,  that  is  the  sohool  presided  over  by  Mr.  MacGarthy. 
But  this  comes  to  very  little. 

1959.  Do  the  headmasters  of  the  grammar  school  approach  the 
governors  through  the  headmaster  of  the  high  school  or  independently  ? 
— ^Independently . 

1960.  Then  the  next  point  I  should  like  to  ask  about  is  with  regard  to 
the  headmistresses.  Are  their  powers  and  status  the  same  as  those  of  the 
headmasters  P — They  have  not  quite  the  same  power  with  regard  to 
assistant  mistresses.  The  headmasters  appcnnt  and  dismiss  their  assistant 
masters  without  any  check  or  ocmtrol  at  alL  The  headmistresses  appoint 
their  assistant  mistresses  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors^  and  if  a 
headmistress  dismisses  an  assistant  mistress  after  she  has  held  her  office 
for  one  year,  the  assistant  mistress  so  dismissed  has  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governors.     No  such  right  of  appeal  exists  in  the  case  of  the  masters. 
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4961.  Ib  that  troe  zelatiTe  to  tiie  head  mistress  of  the  big^  school  as- : 
wallas  of  the  gxauHoar  schools  P-T-Yes.  .      ' 

1962.  Then  if  it  be  a  fair  question  to  ask,  wdtdd  ;^oa  say  wHethei^  the 
system  in  loanse  as  r^gtxdA  the  head  mistresses  aotc(  as  agtc^bly  kA  the  ' 
system  in  operation  as  regards  the  head  masters  f-^-Tbat  id  a  ^bj^t  %^K>n 
yMch  them  is  a  differanoe  of  optnion,  and  my  own  posiHon  I  aM'  Mrsnd  is  ' 
a^fy  tmtiSaal  one.  I  have  always  been  in  favour  of  granting  i)(^aaelistant 
masters,  as  weU  as  to  assistant  mutressbs,  a  right  of 'appeal.  My  assistant 
masters  have  not  a  right  <^  appeal,  but  I  urged  upon^  ilte  govetnolm  idmt 
thCf^  should  have,  and  I  fand  very  muoh<  rather  that  they  shmtldhaVe^it. 

1963.  Then  do  you  not  feel  that  an  appeal  'd^dded  against  the  head 
master  would,  in  a  way,  lessen  his  authority  P — ^I  think  it  would  lessen  his  ' 
aii&ority.    Well,  it  might  necessitate  his'  own  departure  from  the  s^ool, 
but  I  think  that  on  the  other  sidd  the  sense  of  gretiter  security  to  iAke' 
assistant  masteocs  has  an  advanti^  that  more. than  oounter-bidanoes  the 
disadvantage  to  the  head  master. 

1964.  And  possibly  the  lessening  ;<»£  autiMxrity  might  be  an  advaaitage  all 
zonnd  P--Po88ibly. 

1965.  And  have  you  no  objection  to  oflfer  upon  that  P— I  quite  see  that' ' 
the  head  master  would  not  be  lord  of  the  situation  so  much  as  he  is  no«ft, 
but  I  tibink.that  the  assistant  masters  wouhl  be  the  gainer?  .by  that" 
limitation  of  his  authority. 

•  1966.  And  anything  tJiat  elev;ates  the  position  of  the  under  mafA^rs, 
eyen  though  it  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  head  master,  is  a  thing  to  be 
desired  P — ^I  think  so. 

^  1967.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  Is  there  any  limit  of  age  at  which  masters  must 
leave  P— '^^e  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

fiI96S.  Then  have  you  ever  had  to  dismiss  a  master  simply  becanse  he^. 
has' f grown  incapable  through  age? — Hitherto   we  have  been  able'  to 
mange  that  'by  means  of  small  pensions.    In  one  or  two  oases  where* 
masters  were  getting  rather  past  their  work,  I  have  approached  them  upon 
ttOcL  matters. 

1969.  (Tjody  Frederiek  Uc»endi$h  io  Miw  Coop&r.)  May  I  ask  what  your 
view  is  upon  the  point  P — ^In  my  own  particular  case  I  have  neither  the 
right  of  appointment  nor  the  right  of  dismissal.  By  our  Articles  of 
Aasociation  both  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  governing  body,  but 
judging  from  my  experience  of  the  relation  of  head  mistresses  and 
assistant  mistresses,  and  I  have  considerable  knowledge  of  what  goes  on 
in  oiher  schools,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Vardy  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
that  there  should  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Governors  •  and  I  think 
that  with  that  safeguard  it  should  be  left  to  the  head  mistreis  to  choose 
her  own  assistants.  Practically  H:  is  so  in  King  Edward's  School,  because 
the  appointments  are  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors, 
which  would  never  be  withheld  except  in  a  very  extreme  case. 

1970.  (8vr  Henry  BoSGoe.)  I  believe  you  have  in  the  hieh  school  both  CuuEicuLrjc. 
a  <dassio  and  a  modem  side  P—Yes,  there  is  nothing  particular  to  say  with 
Befefence  to  that;  it  is  the  ordinary  plan.     The  only  thing  I  might 

mention  is  that  tiiey  are  taught  by  the  same  masters.  That  is  perhaps  an 
important  point.  The  same  masters  are  engaged  on  both  the  classical  and 
modem  sides,  and  in  many  of  their  subjects  the  boys  on  the  classical  and 
modem  sides  work  together.  We  have  always  been  very  jealous  of  the 
modem  side  drifting  away  from  the  classical  side,  and  seeming  to  give  an 
inferior  type  of  education.  By  working  the  two  with  the  same  masters 
and  minglmg  the  classes  we  keep  the  two  sides  together. 

1971-.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  upon  that  subject  P— No.  As 
regards  the  grammar  schools  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  summary  that  we 
do  not  attempt  to  give  any  technical  education  at  all,  and  in  the  grammar' 
schools  very  little  commercial  education  is  given.  Shorthand  is  taught, 
and  a  sMghtly  commercial  turn  may  be  given  to  the  instruction  in- arith- 
metic or  French,  but  those  subjects  are  really  provided  for  in  other 
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iiiBtitationa  in  the  iown«  and  we  want  to  avoid  overlapping.  I  should  like 
to  draw  ^attention  to  the  fact  that  we  lay  a  ffieat  deal  of  strefls  upon 
physical  'education.  Everjr  boy  in  the  high  B<mool  gets  two  honis  evenr 
week  in  the  school  gymnasium.  We  have  a  very  good  gymnasium,  which 
is  used  by  the  boys  in  the  morning,  and  mainly  by  girls  in  the  afternoon. 
Pupils  from  the  other  schools  come  in  the  afternoon  and  have  their 
physical  training.  We  have  also  a  number  of  fields  in  different  ports 
of  the  suburbs  as  cricket  and  footbaU  fields  for  the  bovs,  and  tennis 
and  hockey  grounds  for  the  girls.  We  do  our  best,  and  I  think  with  some 
little  success  in  that  way,  to  develop  a  certain  public  school  spirit  and  to 
supply  opporttmities  for  outdoor  exercise,  the  want  of  which  is  generally 
a  great  mfficulty  in  public  day  schools. 

1972.  {Mre,  Bryant)  Does  evervone  have  two  hours  a  weekF^Tes^ 
eveiy  boy  in  the  boys'  high  school  has  two  hours  a  week. 

1973.  And  is  it  the  same  with  regard  to  the  girls'  high  school  P — Every 
girl  in  the  girls'  high  school  has  nominally  two  hours  a  week,  but  a  great 
many  mothers,  especially  of  those  girls  who  live  at  a  distance,  seek 
exemption  for  their  girls.  Each  school  has  apparatus,  and  sends  picked 
scholars  to  attend  the  central  gymnasium. 

1974.  {Lady  Frederi4ik  Cavendish,)  1  suppose  you  have  excuses  in  some 
eases  P— Tes,  we  accept  a  medical  certificate,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  I 
think  the  medical  certificates  are  rather  too  numerous. 

1975.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  hear  of  any  parents  who  object  to  their 
children  mixing  with  other  children  in  the  playgrounds  P — ^No,  not  in  the 
case  of  the  boys,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  it  m  ihe  case  of  the  girls. 

1976.  {Mr.  LUwellyn  Smith.)  Are  these  playgrounds  attached  to 
particular  schools  ? — The  Gk)vemors  do  not  recognise  anything  of  the  kind. 
Theoretically,  they  regard  all  the  playing  fields  as  equally  open  to  all  the 
scholars,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  boys  of  one  school  like  to  plav 
together.  Practically,  of  our  four  cricket  fields,  one  is  attached  to  each 
school. 

1977.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  that  the  grammar  schools 
draw  from  particular  localities  P — ^Yee,  to  a  great  extent. 

1978.  Each  school  does  not  attract  from  all  parts  P — No,  I  think  each 
school  draws  from  its  own  locality.  It  is  a  verv  rare  thing  to  find  a 
grammar  school  boy  coming  from  a  locality  whicn  naturally  belongs  to 
another  school. 

^^Clausb^'         ^^^^*  (^^'   ^y^^^^^on.)  Is  your  religious  teaching  under  a  conscienoe 
clause  P — ifes. 

1980.  And  have  you  found  that  to  work  well  P— Yes,  we  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  at  all.  We  work  under  the  ordinary  conscience  clause  about 
withdrawing  candidates  whose  parents  object,  but  we  also  have  this  order 
of  the  Gk>vemoTS :  "  The  masters  and  mistresses  are  requested  to  avoid  in 
"  their  religious  lessons  the  inculcation  of  any  dootxinal,  ecclesiastical,  or 
*'  critical  opinions  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  would  be  r^[arded 
**  with  disapproval  by  the  parents  of  any  of  the  scholars  receiving  religious 
•*  instruction." 

1981.  You  have  not  found  any  of  yonr  masters  or  mistresses  object  to 
teach  under  that  restriction,  have  you ; — Well,  I  cannot  say  that.  In  the 
high  school  I  have  had  cases  in  which  roasters  have  said,  "I  would  rather 
"  be  relieved  from  religious  teaching,"  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  at 
all  about  our  relieving  them. 

1982.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Is  not  the  conscience  clause  put  in 
force  P  —  Not  at  aU,  except  in  the  case  of  Jews  as  regards  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  case  of  the  few  Roman  Catholics  we  have  had  in  the 
school. 

1983.  Not  in  the  case  of  any  other  denomination  P — No,  not  in  the  case 
of  any  other  denomination  at  all. 
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1964.  (Sir  Senry  Ro9eoe,)  Beferring  to  the  next  paragraph  in  your      g^"^^' 
summary  with  regaurd  to  the  means  of  seeming nnit^  of  aim  in  the  different  uvirT'S'i&K : 
schools,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question.     Birmingham  in  this  respect    TheGouitcii 
stands  in  a  different  position  from  any  other  school  in  the  country,  I   ^'  Tbachbbs. 
presume  P — ^Yes,  I  suppose  it  does. 

1985.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  modification  of  your  system  a  similar 
means  of  securing  this  most  important  matter  could  be  arrived  at  for  other 
large  centres  of  population  P — I  should  think  it  might  be  difficult  to  do  it 
by  actual  logieuation,  but  not  difficult  to  do  it  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  such  school  councils  as  a  Toluntaiy  act  on  the  part  of  head 
masters  and  headmistresses. 

1986.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Would  you  think  that  the  unity  of  the  governing 
body  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  being  of  the  council  P — No,  I  should 
think  not. 

1987.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  extend  the  school 
council  beyond  the  King  Edward's 'Schools  of  Birmingham? — ^Yes,  I 
think  BO. 

1988.  (Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  And  in  that  way  you  get  some  sort  of 
connexion  between  the  different  schools  P — At  any  rate  you  would  get  a 
mutual  understanding.  It  would  be  known  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  school  work  what  others  were  doing. 

.  1989.  You  are  aware  that  in  Liverpool  there  is  a  council  of  the  kind  ? — 
Yes. 

1990.  And  you  think  that  that  might  be  applied  somewhat  more  generally 
than  it  has  been  hitherto,  with  advantage  P — ^Yes. 

1991.  (Mrs.  Bryant  io  Mi$8  Cooper,)  Going  back  to  Birmingham,  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  such  a  council  P— I  should  feel  that,  with 
regard  to  extending  a  school  in  Birmingham,  it  would  be  more  desirable 
to  have  something  bigger  than  such  a  school  council  as  has  been  shadowed 
forth.  I  think  such  an  organisation  might  be  called  into  existence  and  do* 
good  work,  but,  for  a  place  as  big  as  Birmingham,  I  think  it  might  be 
possible  to  establish  an  educational  council  for  Birmingham,  representing 
schools  and  teachers  generally  with  the  idea,  not  of  the  schools  over- 
lapping, but  with  the  idea  of  keeping  up  a  certain  variety  of  education. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  of  a  school  council  of  this  kind  is  to 
uniformity,  and  while  we  want  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity,  we  also 
want  a  considerable  amount  of  variety  of  work.  I  should  think  that  this 
might  easily  be  extended,  so  that  there  might  be  an  understanding,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  an  understanding,  not  only  among  teachers,  but 
among  governing  bodies.  The  object  in  King  Edward's  Schools  is 
avow^ly  to  obtain  uniformity  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  scheme,  but  if  they  went  beyond  the  set  of  schools  so 
oo-ordinated  as  they  are  under  thiett  foundation,  I  think  that  would  tend 
to  too  much  uniformity  in  our  educational  system,  and  that  would  be,  I 
should  think,  undesirable. 

1992.  (Si/r  Henry  lioscoe.)  Would  you  like  to  see  a  council  founded  in 
Birmingham  partly  by  the  munioipid  council,  who  have  the  granting  of 
the  money  under  the  Technical  Education  Act,  the  school  board,  and  the 
highest  authority  cf  King  Edward's  School,  and  of  your  school  p — Yes. 

1993.  You  mean  a  composite  body  which  should  be  an  advisory  and 
consultative  body  ? — Yes. 

1994.  But  you  would  not  propose  that  such  a  composite  council  should 
have  power  to  alter  or  to  act  as  governors  or  as  committees  of  the  various 
schools  P — Not  in  their  corporate  capacity,  but  I  should  look  to  some  such 
co-ordination  of  local  effort  as  the  best  means  of  keeping  uniformity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  producing  sufficient  variety.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  cotmtry  if  all  our  higher  schools  were  to  fall  into 
a  Tut  either  of  curriculum  or  method  of  teaching. 

1995.  Do  you  think  the  suggestion  of  forming  such  a  council  would 
meet  with  general  approval  in  Birmingham,  or  otherwiBe  P — The  approval 
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would  not  be  niuform,  to  begin  with.    It  would  meet  witli^  I  tlatk^  aigbod 
deal  of  ap|xroTal,  and  I  think  it  wonld  meet  with  more  appbMyvid  if  the- 
repreeentabon  of  teaoheni  is  fully  aeoiured  on  such  a  bedy.    I  think  ito*- 
yidne  ia  perhaps  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  probaMjr.  no  one  existing  rs 
body  is  fully  satisfied,  because  a  great  many  existing  bomes  wonld  like  to-, 
have  the  whole  of  the  work  to  do.     But  I  think  it  is  the  way  of  qombining 
in  a  useful  whole  the  different  institutions  that  we  haye,  and  giving  them 
the  opportunity  to  grow  together  side  by  side  without  overlapping  in  IJie 
future. 

1996.  (To  Mr:  Vardy.)  Might  I  aak  whether  yon  think  aneha  oanbiim* . 
mation  of  things  is  either  desirable  or  possible  P — ^It  wilLbe  observed  that, 
in  the  summary  of  my  evidence  I  have  refecred  to  the  cr^oti^i  of  suohan 
authority,  and  I  nave  said  that  the  want  of  this  is  not  so  mucli  felt  at 
Binningham,  the  reason  being  that — first  of  idl,  the  city  is  not  too  large 
for  those  who  are  en^pged  in  public  work  to  know  one  another ;  secondly, 
a  good  many  educational  institutiotts  are  connected  by  h(ivin^  on  iheir 
governing  bodies  members  of  other  governing  bodies.  -For  instance^  on 
the  governing  body  Of    King  Edward's  Foundation  there  are  five  or  six 
who  are  also  governors  of  the  Mason  GoUege.    Thirdl^K/in*  Birmingkam 
happily  very  intimate  relations  have  for  many  years  exiBted'aoeagteaoheRi  * 
of  all  grades  of  schools.    We  have  been  in  tibe  habit  of  stMJ«||r*i80od  deal ; 
of  each  other ;  therefore  we  have  not  felt  the  want  of  a  district  authority 
BO  much  as  it  may  be  felt  in  other  places.  ^  I  said  further  that  a  diatrict 
authority  might  be  useful  in  linking  existing  institutions  more  closely, 
and  in  supplying  deficiencies,  but  it  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  existing  governing  bodies.    I  think  it  would  be  well  that  it  should 
embrace  a  rather  larger  area  than  the  city  of  Binningham.    It  should  take 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  should  take  in,  perhaps,  as  large  a  district  as 
that  fiom  which  we  draw  our  pupils.    Then  it  would  be'  able  to  ti^e  a  I 
bfoader  view  of  the  wants  of  the  locality,  and  would  be  able  to  link  ^ 
together  those  schools  whieh  Mlly  belong  to  Birmingham,  thoagfa>  4iiey 
are  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipality. 

1997.  Do  I  understand  that  this  district  authoritgr,  as  suggested  by  you, 
would  be  merely  advisory,  or  would  it  have  executive  powers  ? — I  think  it 
would  have  executive  powers  to  some  extent.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
taking  something  Like  the  same  position  as  is  taken  by  educational  com- 
mittees of  county  councils  in  Wales.  Wheie  a  school  was  wanted,  if 
funds  could  be  found,  such  an  authority  could  establish  the  school,  giving 
it  its  own  governing  body,  or  at  any  rate  it  might  assist  in  estabUshing 
such  a  school. 

1996.  How  far  would  it  interfere  with  the  government  of  existing 
schools  P — It  ought  to  leave  those  as  free  as  poaaihle^  I  should  think.  X 
quite  agree  with  what  Miss  Cooper  said  about  the  necessity  of  .variety  as 
well  as  uniformity  in  onr  educational  institutions. 

1999.  {Dr.  WormelL)  And  what  should  eheck  such  a  body  in- establishing 
new  schools  so  that  it  should  not  establish  them  where  they  were  not 
wanted  P^I  think  it  ought  to  oheck  itself.  If  it  were  sufSoientiy  repro- 
sentative,  I  think  there  would  be  no  danger  really  of  its  attempting  to 
cover  ground  which  was  already  covered. 

2000.  {Mr,  Lyttelt&n,)  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  ft>r 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  still,  do  you  ?— I  have  gone  on  to  say  that 
there  should  be  a  central  authority  which  should  advise  and  control 
district  authorities,  that  central  authority  oonsisttng  paiiily  of  representa- 
tives of  Government  and  partly  of  educational  experts. 

2001.  {Sir  Henry  lioseoe.)  You  metax  a  Minister  of  Education  with  a 
council  ?~~With  a  Council  <^  Education. 

2002.  Consultative  P— Yes. 

2003.  {Mi\  Llewellyn  8inUh.)  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  district  authority  P — That  would  depend  partiy  upon  whether  it  had 
any  funds  at  its  command.     Of  course,  if  it  had  the  control  of  any  rates 
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theratepojeieoiiglit'to  be  xepMiBetiled  npon  it.  I  think  it  «hJoiild  $lm 
haye  repreeentatiyes  of  govermng  bodies  of  existiBg  inslitntioiui,  and  it 
sbonld  oextainlj  have  representativefi  of  the  teachers. 

'2004.  Of  all  the  teachers  of  the  district  P^— Yes,  I  should  say  so,  but  of 
coarse  it  is  a  large  subject. 

2005.  {I)r.  Fairbaim,)  Should  it  not  also  have  representatives  of  school 
bbards? — Well,  if  one  must  enter  upon  ihat  point,  my  own  ideal  of  the 
organisation  of  education  in  England  woula  include  the  devolution  to 
tli^se  districi  oounoils  of  very  mooh  of  the  work  that  is  now  bc^ng  done  bv 
the  Education  Department,  so  that  ultimately  primary  education  as  weU 
as  Secondary  Education  would  be  under  the  direction  of  these  district 
authorities  jsubject  to  the  control  of  the  central  authority. 

.  2006.  Would  not  this  make  necessary  then  a  representation  of  the 
Boajrd  ? — Certainly. 

2007.  {Mr.  Yoseall)  But  even  in  the  present,  if  one  can  imagine  the 
setting-up  of  a  district  authority  to  control  Secondary  Education  alone,  do 
you  not  think  that  there  ought  to  be  upon  that  body  some  representation 
of  the  teachers  and  managers  of  public  elementary  school  in  order  to 
secure  that  the  arrangements  of  that  local  governing  body  should  be  such 
as  to  giv0  fair  play  to  |;he  aspirations  of  children  from  public  elemen- 
tary schools?— Yes,  !t  should  agree  With  thiit. 

2008.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
contact  of  schools  with  places  of  higher  education  ;  how  are  you  to  bring 
them  in  ocmtact  with  universities? — Our  grammar  schools  are  now  in      ^^SSft^ 
contact  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge  through  the  local  examination  ;  with     Eduoatiof. 
the  London  University  through  the    Matriculation    Examination;   and 

of  course  with  the  Mason  College  which  is  our  local  college.  The 
Mason  College  completee  the  grammar  school  course  for  most  of  the 
subjects,  and  froiA  each  of  our  grammar  'schools  there  is  an  exhibition 
tenable  at  Mason  College  or  at  some  other  place  of  higher  education 
approved  by  the  governors.  Most  of  those  who  have  obtained  leaving 
exhibition  from  the  boys'  grammar  schools  go  to  the  Mason  College.  I  do 
not  think  the  Mason  College  is  a  very  good  channel  for  grammar-school  boys 
or  girls  who  want  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  My  only  reason  for 
saying  this  is  that  the  Mason  College  sends  very  few  pupils  indeed  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  so  that  a  boy  or  girl  going  there  to  work  for  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  would  have  to  work  abnost  uone,  whereas  in  our  own  high 
schools  such  a  boy  or  girl  would  find  classes  composed  of  others  who  were 
preparing  for  the  same  course. 

2009.  {Dr.  Warmdl,)  Do  any  boys  from  the  grammar  schools  go  up  to 
the  universities  and  compete  for  the  open  scholarships  p — No ;  the  limit  of 
age  prevents  that.  A  boy  must  leave  the  gmmmar  school  when  he  is  16 
or  17,  and  he  is  too  young  to  go  up  to  the  universities. 

2010.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Do  you  think  that  19  is  really  a  desixable  age  for 
boys  to  ffo  up  to  the  university,  or  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
pr^paxe  wem  sufficiently  say  two  years  earlier  P — ^I  think  that  so  far  as  tlie 
mere  preparation  for  passing  examinati<Mis  goes,  it  might  be  completed 
by  the  age  of  17.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  universiio^.  Of  course  it  would  lower  the  standard  of 
the  honour  tripos,  but  my  main  objection  to  it  would  be  that  I  do  not 
think  a  boy  or  girl  of  17  is  really  fitted  for  the  freedom  of  university  Hfe. 
They  need  more  control. 

2011.  {Mr.  LyUelion.)  You  would  see  an  objection  in  this,  too,  would 
you  not :  that  the  schools  would  suffer  in  having  so  large  a  number  of  the 
older  boys  taken  away  from  them  P — ^Yes. 

2012.  {Dr.  FaMaU^i.)  Is  it  not  the  case,  however,  that  the  limit  of  the 
age  of  19  is  a  comparatively  recent  thing  as  regards  the  universities  P— I 
do  not  know  at  all  from  my  own  experience.  Of  course  one  hears  of  boys 
who  used  to  go  up  at  14  or  15,  and  one  of  my  own  scholars  has  recently 
obtained  a  Balliol  classical  scholarship  at  the  age  of  16,  but  I  do  not  think 
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that  boy  is  ripe  for  muverBity  life.    I  think  he  would  be  very  maoh  belifcer 
for  Btaying  at  school  for  another  two  years. 

2013.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  Thomas  Arnold,  John  Henry  Newman,  and 
John  Keble,  the  most  distinctive  Oxford  men  of  their  generation,  came  up 
at  17  years  or  earlier  P—  Yes.  I  imagine  that  at  that  time  university  life 
was  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  it  is  now.  There  was  not  quite  the  same 
development  of  athleticism,  and  probably  there  was  not  quite  the  same 
freedom  that  there  is  now. 

2014.  Does  not  this  very  much  affect  the  schools  supplying  the 
universities,  and  the  universities  supplving  professions,  in  so  far  as  men 
graduating  at  28  with  their  professional  work  still  to  do,  or  their  profes- 
sional degree  stUl  to  take,  are  very  heavily  handicapped  for  the  work  of 
lifeP — On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  when  they  enter  their  profession 
ttiey  take  a  venr  different  position  from  that  which  they  would  have 
taken  if  they  had  completed  their  studies  very  much  earlier.  At  least 
that  is  my  own  experience. 

2015.  Do  you  think  that  the  age  of  28  (for  that  is  what  it  practically 
comes  to)  is  an  age  suitable  for  beginning  the  practical  work  of  life  ?— I 
should  demur  to  28, 1  think.  A  medical  student  at  Cambridge  begins  his 
medical  studies  certainly  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  first  part  of  the 
Natural  Science  Tripos,  which  be  would  pass  at  21,  and  he  would  complete 
his  medical  studies  at  25  or  26. 

KxauDnAXios        2016.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Would  you  give  your  views  on  the  subject  of 
^fijjjj^g^f    the  rcffistration  of  teachers  P-  First  of  all,  I  think  that  the  registration 

of  teachers  is  in  itself  desirable,  and  I  know  that  it  is  desired  by  Bir- 
mingham teachers.  We  have  discussed  the  matter  again  and  again  there, 
and  we  have  been  unanimous  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  regis- 
tration of  teachers  is  almost  a  necessity  if  English  education  is  to  be 
organised  at  all.  We  also  hold  very  strongly  indeed  that  in  one  register 
should  be  included  teachers  of  all  grades— teachers  in  primary  schools  as 
well  as  in  secondary  schools ;  but  that  the  register  should  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  qualifications  possessed,  whether  it  be  a  Government  parch- 
ment or  a  degree  of  a  university. 

2017.  You  say  all  existing  teachers  as  well  as  those  about  to  become 
teachers  P — ^Yes.  I  think  the  sooner  all  teachers  are  placed  on  such  a 
register  the  better. 

2018.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  recognition  which  in  your  mind  would  be  advisable? — As  regards 
existing  teachers,  do  you  mean  P 

2019.  Yes.  I  would  refer,  for  example,  to  a  university  degree.  Would 
you  have  any  means  of  ascertaining  their  efficiency  iu  teaching  power  P — 
Yes ;  I  think  further  that  the  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  should  be  required  in  addition  to  any  literary  or 
scientific  degree  or  certificate. 

2020.  How  would  you  obtain  that  evidence  ?— As  regards  the  masters, 
and  mistresses  also  in  the  higher  schools — ^those  that  are  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  universities — I  think  that  the  training  should  be  given  at  the 
universities.  I  think  it  should  form  part  of  the  university  training. 
Facilities  should  be  given  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  training  of 
teachers  just  as  now  facilities  are  given  for  theological  or  medical 
students. 

2021.  What  facilities  are  given  for  theological  students? — The  theolo- 
gical schools. 

2022.  I  understand  that  you  mean  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation that  there  should  be  means  by  which  the  candidates  should  actually 
teach? — There  might  be  a  difficulty  perhaps  about  the  institution  at 
universities  of  schools  for  practical  teaching.  But  at  any  rate  instruction 
in  the  theory  of  education  might  be  given  there,  and  then  the  testing  of 
praotioal  efficiency  might  come  in  the  schools  themselves.  They  might  be 
attached  on  probation. 
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2023.  That  would  not  tonoh  the  conrse  of  the  existing  teachera.  That 
wotdd  be  only  with  reference  to  the  candidates  for  tife  teaching  ptof eeaion  P 
— 1  shonld  like  to  see  existing  teachers  at  any  rate  have  within^ their 
reach  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  were  qualified  to  teach. 

2024.  You  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  in  the  success  or  otherwise 
of  their  teaching  already  to  enable  them  to  obtain  that  registration  which 
is  the  only  point  in  question  ? — I  think  it  might  very  well  be  further 
tested.  Perhaps  it  would  be  undesirable  to  mtie  the  tests  too  hard,  but 
if  there  were  a  few  commissioner.'i  appointed,  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  take  a  class,  for  instance,  before  Mr.  Fitch,  and  let  him  judge  whether 
I  handled  that  class  properly  or  not,  and  I  should  yalue  yeiy  much  the 
entry  against  my  name  in  tiiie  register  showing  that  I  was  qualified  to 
teach  as  well  as  that  I  possessed  a  university  degree. 

2025.  {Mr.  LyUelion.)  Bo  you  see  any  force  in  the  objection  that  by 
your  scheme  you  would  have  the  theoretical  training  preceding  the 
practical,  whereas  many  people  think  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
ought  to  go  hand  in  hand  ? — Theoretically,  I  think  they  ought  to  go  hand 
in  hand,  but  it  would  be  better  to  haye  them  separately,  to  have  the 
theoretical  training  firat  and  the  other  afterwards,  than  not  to  have  them 
ataU. 

2026.  (Mrs.  Bnjant.)  And  you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  having  training 
in  connexion  with  the  universities  P — I  think,  as  regards  the  higher  schools, 
which  draw  their  teachers  from  the  universities,  tbe  training  ought  to  be 
given  there,  and  I  think  the  colleges  might  do  a  good  deal  to  help  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  known  thai  at  Cambridge  there  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
syndicate  for  the  training  of  teachers,  but  I  find,  as  regards  my  own  pupils, 
their  difficulty  has  been  that  when  once  they  had  got  their  degrees, 
unless  they  were  to  study  medicine  or  theology,  thev  had  no  locus  standi 
in  the  college;  they  were  not  wanted  there.  If  the  college  would 
continue  its  scholarships,  for  instance,  and  give  the  advantages  of  scholars 
to  those  who  were  remaining  for  another  two  or  three  terms  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  theory  of  teaching.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
inducement. 

2027.  {8vr  Hemru  Roscoe,)  Do  the  universities  possess  people  who  could 
teach  the  theory  ojf  teaohiiig.  Is  there  a  professor,  or  can  such  professors 
be  gotp — There  are  some. 

2028.  Is  not  the  best  way  of  learning  to  teach  to  sit  under  a  good 
master  and  learn  lus  ways  p  Is  not  that  better  than  listening  to  lectures  on 
pedagogics  P— -Tet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learnt,  I  tmnk,  from  the 
books.  Of  course,  you  may  learn  all  that  books  have  to  teach  and  yet  be 
a  very  bad  teacher.  You  may  be  a  complete  failure,  although  you  have  all 
psychology  and  all  pedagogics  at  your  fingers'  ends ;  and  yet  even  a  good 
pxactical  teacher  will  learn  a  great  deal  from  the  study  of  the  best  books 
on  teaching. 

2029.  (Mrs,  Bryofnt.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  a  teacher*s  degree,  say  at  Cambridge  (more  especially^  as  the 
nuitter  has  already  been  taken  in  hand  there,  and  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  very  great  encouragement  to  young  men  who  have 
fini^ed  their  ordinary  course,  to  remain  at  the  universities.  I  know  with 
regard  to  some  persons  the  present  diploma  that  is  given  to  teachers  does 
not  attract  them  much  P — ^I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it. 

2080.  (Dr.  Fairhairn,)  Would  you  advocate  the  establishment  of  chairs 
pedagoic  or  something  of  that  kmd  in  the  local  colleges  P — I  would. 

2081.  There  is  a  point  with  regard  to  the  question  of  examination  and 
inspection  of  schools  which  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  upon. 
In  your  summary  you  say«  **  All  Beports  of  Examinations  printed  in  full 
"  for  use  of  Governors  but  not  published  "  P — We  ha^  especially  nndei  tte 
Joint  Universities  Board,  very  excellent  examiners,  but  even^  the  best 
examiners  are  not  infallible,  and  I  think  that  sometimes,  it  might  be,  great 
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injnBtice  would  be  done  to  sohoolfl  and  idiso  injustice  would  be  done  to 
t€ttoh«rs  if  the  reports  were  published  in  ejctenso.  To  stndr  an  examinter's 
report  requires  Ho  some"  extent  a  speeial  eduoation.  Ton  wMxi  to  read 
between  the  lines.  The  public  ai^  not  able  to  tead  beftween*  ifae  lioe^fsad 
may  be  often  very  much  misled. 

^  ii082.  There  is  one  other  point  whidi  is  not  ezadlj  related  to  this,  but  I 
am  amdous  to  have  it  on  riBCord.  You  haye  no  ex  qjfficio  gOTomors  of  anj 
of  the  Kxag  Edward's  Schools? — No. 

2038.  The  constitution  of  your  governing  body  is  what? — There  are 
three  different  elements.  The  gOYeming  body  consists  of  21  members. 
Of  those,  eight  are  elected  by  the  town  council,  four  are  nominat(&d, 
one  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  one  by  the  University  of  Oambridge, 
one  by  the  University  of  Londbn,  and  one  by  the  teachers  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  other  nine  are  co-opted  by  the  whole  body.  I  think  that  each 
one  of  those  three  elements  is  extremely  valuable.  The  Town  Council  of 
Birmingham  has  been  very  fair  and  vezy  wise,  I  think,  in  their  election. 
The^  bAve  sent  us  their  very  best  men,  and  they  have  not  scrupled  to  go 
outside  the  counoil  in  order  to  appoint  governors  if  they  thought  it  woiud 
be  an  advantage  to  the  foundation.  Mr.  Oeoige  Dixon,  for  ingtanoe,  is  one 
of  our  town  council  governors  but  not  a  member  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  late  Dr.  Crosskey  was  another.  Then  the  nominated  governors  have 
been  exceedingly  useful.  It  is  invidious  to  mention  names,  petrhaps^  but 
I  am  sure  that  everybody  would  say  that  the  services  of  the  late  Pmfessor 
T.  H.  Green,  Dr.  Harper,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Dale,  the  present  representative  of 
the  University  of  London,  have  been  invaluable.  Then  thetlard  element-*- 
the  co-optative  element — ^is  alao  very  valuable,  because  it  enables*  the 
governors  to  secure  the  services  of  some  men  ifho  are  not,  perhaps,  quite 
prominent  enough  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council,  but  who  are  good 
men ;  and  these  co-optative  members  serve  as  a  sort  of  conservative  element 
on  the  board.  They  have  not  their  constituencies  behind  them  to  press 
them  in  one  direction,  and  they  are  more  at  leisure  to  look  backwards  sOiA 

forwards.  ..      + 

•  ... 

2084.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
resident  university  men  nominated  by  the  universities  ? — ^I  think  either 
they  riiould  be  resident  at  the  univendties,  ^or  they' should  be.  men  who  jure 
quite  in  touch  with  the  univerBities.  For  instance)  one/  of  ou»  lepoesaB^ 
tatives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Jex  .^ike^  •  ^was.  not  aetnaUj^ 
xemleat  at  Oxfcurd  at  the  time,  bu(  as  a^  0x-he8dnmster.];ie  ^a?  thoTQ^hly 
in  touch  with  the  university^  and  iras.  quite  as  useful  a  mender  .9!  j^^ 
ffovenung  body  as  if  he  had  been  resident  at  Oxford.  •...     ,  ,f 

'  2085.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  p6ssible  to  make  financial  anang^ementb 
%7  which  it  could  be  made  more  easy  for  resfdunt  members  of  tfaetudveiMity 
tb  attend  P— I  think  our  govemCfS  TVould  be  v«iy  glad  to  see  such  reddant 
members  of  the  university  and  to  pay  any  expenses  they  might  inensin 
attending  the  meetings.  •*  •«  ii« 

2036.  {Mrs.  Sidgwich.)  Have  you  any  view  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  variety  of  agencies  undertakmg  the  examination  of  the  schools  P-^ 
I  think  a  variety  of  agencies  is  a  very  good  thing. 

2037.  {Sir  Hewry  RoHoe  to  Mr.  Vixrdu:)  Have  you  anything  more  to 
add?— No.  . 

(Sir  Hewry  Boscoe, )  On  behalf  of  the  Commission  I'  thank  you  for  Jthe 
valuable  evidence  you  have  given.  '     ' 


The  Bev;  A.  B.  Yazdj  withdraw. 


af 


Adjourn^  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 


.  'fi* 
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EIGHTH    DAY. 


At  WestmiBBter  Hall,  Wednesday,  Kay  23rd,  1894. 


FKBSSKT: 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYG£,  M.P.,  in  THii  Ohacu. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbeht,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Ei>wabi>  Ltttbltoi?,  M.A. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dsan  or  Manche8T£B,  D.D. 

The  Rot.  A.  M.  Faibbairn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RicHABD  0.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.  RiCHABD  Wobmblij.  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadlbb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwelltv  SicaH,  M-A. 

Mr.  GbOAOE  J.  CkMBKBURK.  I  , 

The  Lady  Fbbdebigk  Gaybnbi^h. 
Mrs.  BkyanTj  B.So. 
Mrs.  Henby  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  fiBT7C%  S^wetaryL    » 

t 

Miss  A.  J.  OoopsB  reoaUed  and  further  examined. 

^38.  {Sir  John  Hibberi,)  I  understand  yon  wish  to  speak  upon  the     Bibxxvohiic 
questien  of  administratiTe  maohinery.     Would  you  kindly  make  ^w     Muvioifai 
Btateinent.     I  suppoee  it  is  in  nqwet  to  Binnine^  espeoaUy  ?-Yes.    I  of  I  ^caSo#. 
think  it  will  be  moet  profitable  if  I  began  by  ezphuning  some  of  the 
connexions  of  ednoational  institutions  in  Birmingham  first.    In  addition 
to  the  King  Edward  Schools,  the  arrangements  of  which  you  heard  fnU 
paztieulars  yesterday,  we  have  the-  municipal  body  directly  centroflkig 
some  of  the  edacational  work  of  the  town.    It  appoints  a  oommitftee  whida 
manages  the  School  of  Art.    That  committee  is  composed  partly  of  its 
own  mambexB  and  partly  oi  outscLderB,.  experts.     It  has    eatabUahed:  a 
tf^)wiftfcl  achooL    That  eommitiee^lao  is  eomposed  partly  ^of  membsBS 
of  the  muirinipality  and  partly  of  ontsideza,  other. experts,  appointed  by 
tbam.    Amottgat'  ihoee  eroerts  it  should l>e.noticed  that  these  js  >a  piactioal 
teacher  in  the  person  of  i£e  Principal  of  Mason  CoUeige. 

308B.  Is  he  upon  the  committee  e»»oMcia  as  head  of  the  college  B — N^ 
butilbe  has  been  put  on  because-  of  his  positioiL  It  is  not  an  e»^ffioi^ 
position. 

2040.  {Dean  of  Maneh-ester,)  Is  he  always  on  as  a  matter  of  fact  F — 1?he 
.whole  theory  is  rather  new.  He  is  nob  MH^fieio  on»  but  he  probably  always 
would  be  on.  ..      , 

2041 .  Would  the  eity  council  appoint  him  ?~i.Yes.  >     -  > 

.  2042.  They  take  the  initiatiye,  do  they  ? — Yes,  tiiey  appoint  a  committee. 
Those  are  institutions  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipality.  Ux 
addition  to  that  the  municipality  is  in  official  connexion  with  Mason 
College  and  King  Edward's  School,  as.  Mr.  Tardy  explained.  Mason 
College  has  a  body  of  trustees  ;  about  half  of  those  are  appointed  by  the 
town  council,  and  out  of  those  trustees  a  certain  number  form  the 
council  of  the  college  to  manage  it.  In  that  way  all  those  institutions 
are  brought  together. 

2048.  {Sir  John  Hubert.)  Does  the  municipality  provide  any  of  th^ 
mou^  for  carrying  on  ^ose  InstitutionB  P— it  is  responsible  for  &e 
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finanoee  of  the  School  of  Art,'  and  the  teohnioal  school,  but  it  i«  not 
required  to  famish  funds  for  those  institutions  on  which  it  is  represented. 
It  famishes  funds  for  those  which  it  directly  controls. 

2044.  Does  it  famish  funds  for  Mason  College  P — No,  its  lb  simply 
represented  on  the  governing  body  of  Mason  College. 

2045.  {Dean  of  Mancheiler,)  I  gather  from  all  you  have  said  that  they 
are  selected  persons  in  every  case  P — ^The  town  council  appoints  a  fixed 
number  of  the  Trustees  of  Mason  College. 

2046.  {Dr,  Wtmnell)  Is  that  in  the  scheme  P — ^Yes,  it  is  in  the  scheme. 

2047.  (Sir  John  Hilhert.)  Those  persons  may  be  either  members  of  the 
town  council  or  persons  from  outside  the  town  council  P -Tes,  but  they 
are  representatives  of  the  town  council.  The  Midland  lustitute  has  also 
on  its  governing  body  governors  appointed  by  the  town  council. 

2048.  Is  the  Midland  Institute  a  Birmingham  Institution  or  does  it 
represent  a  larger  area  P — ^It  is  called  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
but  it  is  really  a  Birmingham  Institution.  It  was  from  some  of  the  classes 
in  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  that  the  nucleus  ot  the  technical 
school  was  formed,  and  practically  a  large  part  of  the  technical  work  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Municipal  Technical  School. 

2049.  (Dean  of  3fanche8ier.)  Are  there  any  other  governors  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  besides  those  persons  ? — Yes. 

2050.  Who  are  theyp — ^I  have  not  a  list  here.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  e^-officio  governors;  a  certain  number  of  representative 
governors ;  and  a  certain  number  of  governors  elected  by  the  subscribers 
to  the  institute. 

2051.  I  see  you  say  in  your  memorandum  that  the  full  educational 
council  in  Birmingham  would  include  members  appointed  by  the 
municipality,  the  school  board,  the  Midland  Institute,  King  Edward's 
School,  and  the  teadiing  profession.  Yon  mean  in  vour  idea  if  it  were 
perfected,  but  they  are  not  included  at  present  P — We  have  no  educational 
council  for  Birmingham  at  present.    It  has  yet  to  be  created. 

2052.  {Dr,  Woruiell.)  Is  it  under  a  scheme  that  those  representatives  are 
appointed  P — It  is  in  the  constitution  of  the  institute. 

2053.  {Dean  of  Manc1ie$ter,)  With  regard  to  the  local  taxation  money,  in 
many  cases,  as  yon  are  aware,  the  municipal  council  of  the  borough 
administers  it  P— l  es. 

2054.  How  is  it  in  Birmingham  P — ^It  goes  into  the  municipal  fund,  and 
out  of  the  municipal  fund  money  is  found  for  the  educational  institutions 
directly  controlled  by  the  municipality.  It  is  practically  used  for 
educational  purposes,  but  it  is  not  first  handed  over  specially  as  one  fund* 

2055.  You  allude  to  the  school  board.  Do  they  make  a  grant  to  the 
school  boaxd  or  to  the  higher  grade  school  in  Birmingham  for  technical 
purposes  P — No.  They  have  used  it  in  establishing  their  own  teohnioal 
school. 

2056.  Does  none  of  it  go  to  the  school  board  p — ^No. 

*rn  T.AiwMft      ^^'^'  ('^***  •^^***  HMeri,)  Steve  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
^^jjSnB.    what  would  be  desirable  in  the  form  of  an  educational  council  P — I  think 

there  is  one  institution  in  Birmingham  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  which 
is  connected  with  several  other  institutions,  that  is  the  Day  Training 
College.  It  was  formed  by  the  school  board  in  connexion  with  Mason 
College,  and  on  the  governing  body  of  that  the  school  board  is  represented. 
Mason  College  is  represented,  and  one  or  two  educational  experts  have 
been  co-opted  to  serve  on  the  governing  body  of  that  day  training 
college.  The  work  is  partly  Mason  College  work  and  partly  special 
traLoing  college  work. 
2058.  Is  that  tzsuomig  ta?  iHwhers  P«^Teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

2069  {Dean  of  Manthad»\)  The  ne^  day  training  college  (tystem  in 
Birmingham  appears  to  be  under  the  direction  and  administration  of  the 
school  board  P — Of  its  own  board  of  managers. 
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2060.  But  it  is  not  a  depai-tment  of  the  school  board  ? — Not  technically. 

2061.  I  dare  say  yoa  are  aware  that  in  many  places,  for  example  in 
Manchester,  Owens  Colle<j^e  has  a  day  training  college  P — It  lias  not  yet 
formed  a  part  of  Madon  College  in  the  same  way.  TJie  question  of  the 
taking  over  of  the  work  by  Mason  College  has  been  mooted,  and  in 
connexion  with  that  there  will  probably  be  considered  some  scheme  of 
development  in  which  secondary  teachers  mi^ht  be  trained  together  with 
the  elementary  teachers  in  the  day  training  college. 

2062.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  And  I  think  yon  suggest  that  smaller  bodiea 
might  be  brought  into  touch  with  this  proposed  council  P — Yes. 

2063.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  In  connexion  with  the  training  have  you  any- 
special  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  kind  of  training  which  you  think 
might  be  desirable  as  a  modification  of  what  is  already  done  ? — Do  you 
mean  locally  or  generally  ? 

2064.  Take  Birmingham  p — The  development  to  which  I  should  look  for- 
ward here  in  Birmingham  as  altogether  satisfactory  is  the  greater  connexion 
of  the  day  (raining  college  with  Mason  College ;  the  establishment  of  a 
distinct  department  of  education  at  Mason  College,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  theoretical  part  of  the  curriculum  tiiat  teachers  of  different 
kinds  might  study  together  there.  I  should  like  to  see  in  connexion  with 
that,  teachers  doing  practical  work  in  different  schools  of  the  tow^n. 

2065.  (Deau  o/ 3f anc^ff^r.)  As  practising  schools  p — ^Yes.  As  practising 
schools,  and  I  think  the  work  of  the  practical  school  in  secondary  schools 
is  not  yet  fullv  understood.  A  considerable  body  of  experience  must  be 
got  together  before  we  can  iinsJly  decide  on  the  best  form  that  such 
training  oan  take. 

2066.  Is  it  practically  your  opinion  that  secondary  teachers  have  not 
had  corresponding  advantages  to  those  which  elementary  teachers  have 
had  in  the  way  of  practising  P — That  is  not  exactly  my  point.  I  think  that 
women  teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  much  better  off  than  men 
teachers.  There  are  two  training  colleges  for  women  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  besides  a  training  department  in  a  women's  college,  Bedford 
College,  and  in  all  of  those  some  amount  of  practical  work  is  included  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  curriculum.  Personally  I  consider  that  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  work  of  the  practising  school ; 
that  what  we  need  to  raise  the  teaching  profession  is  to  insist  upon  thorough 
professional  training  in  the  theory  of  education  from  our  best  teachers, 
and  that  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  a  degree  in  education 
should  be  established  is  a  valuable  one  as  tending  to  promote  a  higher 
stndy  of  work  all  round. 

2067.  (Mrs.  BnjarU.)  Would  you  include  in  your  scheme  a  professor  of 
the  subject  or  the  group  of  educational  subjects  p — Yes. 

2068.  You  think  it  should  be  a  distinct  department  of  the  college  P— 
Yes. 

2069.  (3fr.  I/yitelton.)  Do  yon  see  any  force  in  the  objection  that  many 
of  the  young  teachers  would  find  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  time  ana 
the  money  P — ^I  think  if  you  have  a  day  training  college  a  good  many  of 
the  difficulties  are  overcome.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  money  to 
go  away  and  be  trained,  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  remain  at  home 
and  receive  your  training  at  a  college,  when  you  can  still  be  living  at 
home. 

2070.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  that  really  so  P  Take  the  residential 
colleges,  for  example,  in  elementary  education.  It  is  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure,  and  when  you  take  the  Uviog  at  home  and  put  that  in  the 
scale,  perhaps  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in  the  expense  as  you  would 
imagine  P — I  think  we  find  that  under  the  present  regpilations  laid  down 
for  the  day  training  colleges  by  the  Department,  it  is  easier  for  the 
teachers  to  remain  in  Birmingham  than  to  go  to  a  first-rate  residential. 
ooUege. 

2071.  Do  you  find  that  practically  ?— Yes. 
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2072.  Still  Mr.  Lyttelton's  qneation  is  scjarcely  fully  answered  even  yet. 
I  mean  in  this  way  :  yon  have  to  consider  not  merely  the  actual  expense, 
but  the  non-earning  oppoi-tunities  of  these  young  people  P — Yes. 

2073.  Is  not  that  rather  a  serious  consideration;  would  not  there  be 
required  to  be  some  help  from  some  source  given  to  these  young  people  : 
is  not  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  pecuniary  help  ati'orded  ? — 
Eminently  desirable ;  but  I  think  we  must  also  remember  that  we  want  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  teaching  is  an  important  profession 
and  needs  a  special  preparation,  and  that  preparation  must  be  paid  for, 
80  that  it  may  be  first  rate. 

2074.  {Mr.  Lytfelton.)  In  Birmingham,  at  the  present  time,  is  there  a 
large  number  of  women  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained? — The 
number  is  decreasing.  In  secondary  schools  they  have  had  some  kind  of 
training,  but  still  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  women  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  who  have  had  no  direct  professional  training. 

2075.  Is  that  due  to  the  obstacle  I  spoke  of,  or  from  scepticism  as  to  its 
value  ? — Both  causes  operate. 

2076.  {J jady  Frederick  (J atfeiidieh.)  Do  you  find  among  your  mistcesses, 
and  do  you  feel  yourself,  thai,  as  far  as  we  have  got  hitherto,  experience, 
coupled  with  inborn  ability,  has  better  results  than  training? — Not  thaai 
the  best  kind  of  training,  but  better  than  a  great  deal  of  the  training  that 
has  hitherto  been  given. 

2077.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  I  suppose  you  would  say,  as  has  already  been  well 
said.,  a  teacher  has  first  to  be  bom  and  then  trained? — ^Yes,  and  X  attach 
great  value  to  the  full  realisation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  ihe  problems 
of  education.  I  think  that  to  bring  that  home  to  the  teacher  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  laying  a  foundation  of  right  training. 

2078.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  At  present  I  think  that  in  engaging  teachers  for 
your  own  school,*  you  do  not  require,  evidence  that  they  have  studied 
either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  education  P — No,  but  we  should  rely 
seldom  engage  a  teaoher  who  had  had  neither  training  nor  experience, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  form  of  training. 

2079.  {Mr.  Ly Helton.)  Would  you  tell  us  if  your  experience  as  to  the 
•comparative  value  of  theoretical  training  and  practical  training  is  larTgeTy 
shared  by  other  mistresses  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  the  opicion  of  head- 
mistresses is  made  up  on  the  matter  of  training.  Some  of  them  are  still 
sceptical  as  to  the  vadue  of  any  formal  training. 

2080.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  I  ahould  like  to  understand  what  your  opinion  is 
with  regard  to  this  important  question  upon  which,  as  I  know,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  persons  who  have  specially  to  do  with 
the  question  of  training  teachers.  Would  you  prefer,  in  connexion  with  a 
system  of  training  of  teachers,  that  there  should  bo  several  different  schools 
or  that  there  should  be  one  practising  school.  In  other  words  do  you 
prefer  the  system  of  the  Maria  Grey  Trsuning  College  in  London,  where 
there  is  a  practising  school,  or  the  system  at  Cambridge,  where  sevcoral 
B<Oiools  are  used  P---1  do  not  think  either  is  my  ideal  for  the  training 
college. 

2081.  (Sir  John  Hihbci't.)  What  is  your  ideal  plan,  if  you  have  one  of 
yonr  own  ? — For  Birmingham,  which  would  be  typical,  I  should  like  to  see 
a  department  of  education  in  Mason  College,  wiili  a  first-rate  professor  at 
the  head  of  it.  1  should  like  to  see  arranged  courses  of  lessons  m  the 
theories  of  education  —the  psychological  basis  of  it,  that  is — ^the  history  of 
•education,  and  its  methods  ;  lectures  on  methods  as  they  now  are,  and  the 
conditions  of  educational  problems.  With  regard  to  the  secondary 
teachers  I  should  like  them  to  have  two  kinds  of  training.  I  should  like 
them  to  be  able  to  visit  schools,  and  to  watch  the  metuods  of  the  best 
teachers  who  are  there  employed.  I  should  like  them  after  some  expe- 
rience of  that  kind  to  be  employed  as  assistant  teaohei'S,  giving  part  tuue 
under  such  first-rate  teachers.  I  think  they  might  also  gain  a  great  deal 
irom  some  sort  of  class  lesson  of  a  mutual  improvement  kind,  such  as  often 
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exists  in  some  of  the  Ameriean  Training  Colleger  tor  Teaolxers ;  and  I 
should  consider  that  such  a  kind  of  training  would  be  the  most  valuable 
for  secondary  schools.  At  present  I  should  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
ai'rangement  of  practising  schools  as  it  exists  for  elementary  teachers. 

20S2.  {Deem  of  Manokesier.)  ^hy  not?  Are  you  aware  that  in  day  train- 
ing colleges  there  is  sometimes  almost  a  conflict  between  what  you  may  call 
academi^  training  and  the  training  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  P — It  is 
not  so  in  our  day  training  colleges.  I  am  on  the  Board  of  Managers 
myself. 

2083.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  about  that.  Will  you  pleaae  give  ns 
your  experience  ? — I  was  one  of  the  co-opted  members,  and  I  have  followed 
it  very  carefully.  There  has  been  no  conflict  at  all  ol  that  kind,  and  the 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  elementary  schools  that  are  usad  as  practis- 
ing schools  is  satisfactory  from  every  side ;  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  teachers 
in  those  schools,  to  the  board  of  managers,  and  to  the  Department,  and  the 
whole  plan  has  worked  extremely  well.  The  college  has  been  well  filled 
all  along,  has  been  allowed  to  increaae  its  numbers,  and  it  has  fozther 

.  lately  developed  a  new  class  by  which  the  entrance  of  intending  teachers 
from  schools  like  King  Edward's  School,  or  our  own  high  school,  is  made 
easiei;.  That  is  to  say,  a  class  has  been  formed  for  the  preparation  for  the 
Queen's  9Qholajc8hip .  .work>  and  some  of  the  more  technical,  details  of 
elementery  school  work  on  the  part  of  those  intending  teachers  who  have 
not  passed  through  the  elementary  schools ;  so  that  it  is  possible  to  go  in 
'Without  any  stfident  teaohership,  and  yet  to  get  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  student-teaehership  work.  That  has  only  just  oome  into  existence. 
It  was  done  specially  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  those  intending  teachers 
who  have  been  through  the  schools  of  King  Edward's  foundation.  I  hope 
myself  that  one  of  my  own  sixth  form  girls  will  enter  that  class  in  Septem- 
ber, after  taking  a  higher  certificate  of  the  Joint  Board  and  pass  on  to  the 
elementary  schools  in  Birmingham  in  due  course. 

2084.  May  I  ask  how  many  you  have  in  your  day  training  college  at 
Birmingham' P — Oxxt  full  number  now  for  the  two  yertrs  is  90--45  in  each 
year. 

2085.  Istnat  men  and  women  P«-No,  all  women.  We  have  no  men's 
department  at  all. 

2066.  How  long  hto  this  system  been  established  P — ^I  think  it  is  just 
beginning  its  tliird  year. 

2087.  Has  it  been  inspected  twice  P — Yes.  Mr.  Fitch  has  been  twice. 
Mr.  Fitch  came  until  lately.    He  hns  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  us. 

2088.  And  was  he  very  well  satisfied  on  both  occasions  p — Yes,  and  the 
last  examination  results  were  extremely  satisfactory. 

2089.  Was  he  accompanied  by  his  sub-inspectors  P — Yes,  be  came  down 
and  his  assistant  inspectors  also.  The  details  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions can  be  found  of  course  in  the  Blue  Books  of  the  department. 

2090.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  You  have  very  clearly  stated  what  your 
proposed  sysl^  would  be.  Do  you  contemplate  in  that  system  the 
granting  to  teachers  who  have  gone  through  the  different  courses  some 
kind  of  certificate  or  diploma  P — Yes.  At  present  it  exists  for  elementary 
teachers,  and  we  want.to  have  one  for  secondary  teachers. 

2091.  (Ladij  Fredeincic  Cavendish.)  Your  plan  would  only  apply  to  those 
who  could  not  go  to  the  universi<sy.  Is  not  that  so  P — Yes,  those  who 
prefer  for  some  reason  or  other  to  get  their  training  at  home  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  university. 

2092.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  You  do  not  mean  to  substitute  the  training*  for 
university  education  P — No.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  higher 
education  at  a  place  like  Mason  College,  and  I  shall  hope  that  some  devSc^- 
ment  of  the  work  at  Mason  College  would  supply  not  exactly  imiTetBity 
education,  but  something  of  that  nature  for  such  teachers  as  could  not  afif6rd 
to  take  up  the  university  oourRC  at  one  of  the  older  uuiveisities. 

O  2 
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2093.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.}  Yon  mean  on  the  ground  of  expense? 
--Yes. 

2094.  {Dean  of  Maiichester.)  If  Mason  College  is  properly  equipped 
surely  it  is  on  all  fours  with  a  university  P — Yes. 

2095.  And  if  you  get  into  the  hands  of  Mason  College,  which  I  can  clearly 
understand,  and  which  is  really  a  university  college,  and  the  whole  matter 
is  put  under  that  authority,  then  you  have  something  tantamount  to  a 
university  ? — Without  the  advantage  of  residence. 

2096.  Of  course  ? — At  present  the  work  of  Mason  College  is  not  fully 
developed.  The  friends  of  the  higher  education  in  Birmingham  at  present 
look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  midland  university.  At  present  the 
degrees  of  the  University  of  London  are  taken,  but  Mason  College  would 
be  freer  to  develop  if  there  were  a  midland  university. 

2097.  I  suppose  you  oonsider  that  residence  is  a  very  important  factor  ? 
— Very  important. 

2098.  (iS'tr  John  Hihhert.)  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  out  of  the  numbers 
that  go  through  your  course  of  teoining  who  would  be  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  going  to  a  university  ? — Compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  required  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  I  think  few  would  be 
able  to  bear  the  expense  of  going  to  a  university,  and  there  is  another  set  of 
teachers  required  beyond  those  wanted  in  our  public  schools  for  girls.  We 
want  to  supply  a  better  type  of  private  school  teachers,  and  we  want  also  to 
supply  a  good  type  of  private  governess.  If  family  teaching  is  to  be 
adopted  at  all  in  the  future,  we  want  to  send  more  cultivated  teachers  into 
the  work. 

2099.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Do  you  conceive  that  the  best  of  the  secondary 
teachers  or  those  about  to  become  teachers  who  are  being  trained  in  th» 
training  college  or  training  department  should  eventually  have  taken  the 
London  University  desree  or  the  degree  of  the  other  university  if  established, 
and  should  afterwards  qualify  themselves  as  teachers,  and  I  presume 
receive  a  university  oertifioate,  or  de^^ree,  or  whatever  the  best  qualification 
is,  that  the  university  in  question  might  be  disi>osed  to  give  them  ?— Yes. 

2100.  Would  you  like  it  to  be  a  university  qualification  P — Yos,  I  should, 
based  on  a  university  degree  for  general  education. 

2101.  {Mrs.  Sidgwiek.)  And  what  would  be  your  view  about  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  how  would  you  arrange  about  the  training  of  intending  teachers 
studying  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  P — Several  experiments  are  being  tried  at 
present,  aud  I  think  we  want  to  see  the  result  of  some  of  those  before  we 
can  be  quite  sure.  At  Cambridge  the  work  is  being  done  on  one  plan.  Yery 
little  is  being  done  comparatively  at  Oxford,  and  the  difficulties  at  present 
are  very  great.  An  intending  teacher  who  can  aflbrd  the  expense  of  a 
university  career  is  not  able  ^ways  to  afibrd  the  additional  expense  of  a 
further  year  for  training  in  teaching. 

2102.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  When  that  is  the  case,  should  you 
recommend  a  person  who  could  not  afford  that  further  year  to  knock  off  her 
final  year  at  the  university  in  order  to  put  in  the  year's  training  P — Certainly 
not. 

2103.  {Mi's.  Sidgwich)  Then  I  suppose  you  pefer  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  the  Dean  of  Manchester's  suggestion  that  there  should  be  ample 
scholarships  p  —Yes. 

2104.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Or  support  of  some  kind  P — ^Yes. 

2105.  {Mrs,  Sidgwiek.)  You  would  prefer  a  full  academical  course  to  the 
combination  of  a  partial  one  and  training  P — If  it  is  possible  to  put  in  any- 
thing with  the  academical  course,  and  yet  not  a  full  course,  I  think  that  with 
the  trained  mind  that  you  ought  to  get  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  just 
graduating  at  our  older  universities  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  shorter 
course  of  theoretical  work  and  applied  theory  without  going  through  the 
actual  practising  schooL  And  I  can  conceive  a  course  oi  lectures  well 
planned  that  might  be  fitted  in  duiiug  the  last  year  of  academic  life,  or 
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perhaps  in  the  yearpreoeding  the  last,  "which  would  be  of  immense  help  to 
a  teacher  when  she  afterwar£i  went  into  a  school,  if  she  liad  not  been  able 
to  have  the  full  training  of  a  regular  teaching  course. 

2106.  {Mr.  Lyttelton)  And  do  yon  think  that  that  could  be  dovetailed  in 
among  the  work  for  the  degree  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done,  and  a  little  well  done  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

2107.  There  is  a  possible  way  of  supplementing  that,  which  is  that 
women  teachers  should  be  appointed  for  a  year  on  probation  at  each 
school,  and  during  that  year  they  should  have  theoretical  training,  and 
begin  the  practical  training  under  sui>ervision.  Would  you  favour  any 
such  idea  as  that  ?  —  The  difficulty  would  be  to  provide  sufficient 
theoretical  work.  But  of  course  in  a  case  like  Birmingham  such  a 
difficulty  would  be  met  by  sending  such  teachers  for  their  theoretical 
work  to  the  educational  department  at  Iblason  College.  They  might 
carry  on  their  practical  work  in  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
older  teachers,  and  such  a  plan  would,  I  think,  be  applicable,  so  that 
our  education  department  at  Mason  College  would  not  only  meet  the  needs 
of  its  own  graduates,  but  might  meet  the  needs  of  the  graduates  from  the 
older  universities  who  might  happen  to  be  teaching  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2108.  Then  you  would  want  them  to  be  supervised  not  only  by  teachers 
in  the  school,  but  by  teachers  outside  P — I  think  their  practical  training 
would  be  best  done  in  the  school  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  I  think 
their  theoretical  work  would  be  beet  done  by  the  professor  or  his  assistant 
at  Mason  College. 

2109.  Would  the  older  teachers  have  the  time  and  energy  to  devote  to 
the  practical  supervision  ? — It  must  be  made. 

2110.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  Do  you  not  think  there  is  another  difficulty  besides 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  namely  that  there  would  be  no  means  of 
departing  from  the  old-fashioned  ways  of  doing  things  if  the  younjgf 
teachers  were  only  trained  by  the  old  teachers.  Do  yon  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  be  under  the  personal  influence  of  a  certain  number  of  persons 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject? — I  should  meet  that 
difficul^  by  a  plan  whicJi  is  adopted  in  France,  with,  I  think,  great  advan- 
tage. 1  should  like  to  see  a  large  system  of  travelling  scholarships  for 
teachers.  I  should  like  the  inducement  to  take  the  teaching  course  to  be 
not  simply  the  inducement  of  taMng  a  higher  place  in  the  profession  from 
the  beginning,  but  I  should  like  it  to  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
extended  experience  of  foreign  schools  or  schools  in  a  different  part  of  your 
own  country  from  that  in  which  you  are  likely  to  teach.  The  French 
Government  sends  teachers  with  travelling  scholarships  to  England,  or  to 
Germany.  Those  who  are  going  to  specially  teach  the  languages  in  the 
schools,  and  those  who  have  proved  themselves,  by  examinations,  some  of 
the  best  of  t^e  scholars,  are  sent-.  The  plan  has  many  advantages,  I  think. 
It  works  with  some  difficulty,  because  the  French  teacher  is  not  so  ready 
to  travel  as  the  English  teacher  would  be,  and  practically  some  of  these 
scholarships  are  recdly  going  begging  in  France.  The  work  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  I  have  had  during  this  past  year  one  of  their  hoursihros 
from  one  of  their  schools,  and  I  can  see  how  the  experience  she  is  gaining 
in  England  is  enlarging  her  exx>erience  generally.  She  has  been  in  a 
primary  school,  she  has  been  in  a  normal  school,  and  in  the  higher  normal 
school  at  Fontenay,  and  will  go  back  not  to  be  a  mistress  in  a  school,  but 
to  be  a  mistress  in  a  normal  school  in  some  part  of  France.  She  belongs 
to  elementary  education  in  France. 

2111.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  And  do  you  anticipate  all  this  as  good  for 
English  girls  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

2112.  (Mr,  Lyttelton.)  Does  this  French  teacher  teach  in  your  school  or 
does  she  only  look  on  ? — We  have  planned  a  very  little  teaching  for  her, 
but  she  has  come  to  see  educational  methods  and  to  perfect  herself  in 
English,  which  is  to  be  her  subject  when  she  returns.  I  think  we  want 
a  modification  of  that  plan  for  our  teachers,  but  that  is  the  plan  os  it  is 
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walked  it!  France/  and  A  sjBtem  of  travelliiig  soholarslups  on  a  BomewliEtt 
different  plan  wonld  be  an  immense  gain  for  our  Kngliwh  teachers.   - 

2113.  (Mrs.  Bnfdnt.)  In  the  French  ease,  where  does  the  money  come 
from  ?— The  State. 

2114.  And  how  many  scholarsiups  are  appointed  In  a  VearP — Six,  for 
women.  It  is  gomg  to  be  extended  to  m^  I  believe ;  bnt  1  do  not  know 
any  of  the  regulations  as  to  that. 

9115.  {JDr.  Wormdl.)  Has  not  a  Similar  plan  been  in  ezistenoe  with 
regafd  t^  men  now  -for  years.  Do  yon  know  that  the  college  at  St.  Clond 
for  men  corresponds  with  that'  at  Fontoxuiy  which  y6n  mentioned  for  ' 
women,  and  has  adopted  the  same  course  f — ^I  do  not  know  so  much  about 
that.  There  are  also  scholarships  for. some  of  the  men,  but  not  necessarily 
teaching  scholarships.  There  are  other  scholarships,  and  there  are  youilg 
men  sent  over  to  study  business  life  in  England* 

2116.  I  am  thinking  of  training  hours ihres  for  teachers  and  belonging 
to  these  colleges  ? — I  believe  it  exists,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
working  of  it. 

2117.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  broad  question  on  which 
vou  have  had  larjge  experience.  It  is  with  regard  to  the  moral  discipline 
in  the  day  training  ooUeges.  So  far  as  your  experience  has  extended,  has 
that  proved  to  be  satisfactory  P — I  have  been  surprised  at  its  success,  and 
this  conflrmed  what  surprised  me  a  little  when  I  first  began  «by-sohooI  ' 
work  for  girlB.  I  am  snrprised  to  find  tiie  good  infiuenee  a  girl  oarriea 
through  her  life  from  the  comparatively  slight  mteroourse  she  gets  fromr 
her  teadhera  in  a  day  school.  And  the  same  phenomenon  eKistajin.the  ds^ 
training  college.  I  have  seen  the  students  intimately ;  I  have  been  down 
amongst  them,  and  they  have  come  to  me  to  make  use  of  our  school  build- 
ings for  some  of  their' social  gatherings,  and  I  have  been  struck  With  the 
admirable  tone  of  manners  and  morals  amongst  those  students. 

* 

2118.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  askyou.  You  have retmione,  so 
to  speak  P — Yes. 

2119.  And  is  that  constantly  in  operation  P — ^Yes,  as  much  as  we  have 
space  for.    At  present  fre  have  no  buildings '  of  our  own,  but  we  have  a  ' 
room  where  some  social  meetings  can  take  plaee,  and  when  we  wiutrt  a  latge  ^ 
gtttibering  other  rooms  are  avulable.     The  School  Board  lends  them  a 
board  sdiool,  and  for  some  of  theur  gatherings^  we  lend  them  our  high 
BObool  buildings. 

2120.  {Sir  John  Hihhert,)  You  mentioned  a  number  of  representative 
educational  bodies  in  Birmingham.  Have  you  lady  representatives  gene- 
rally speaking  on  all  those  bodies  P— Not  on  all  of  them.  There  is  no  lady 
on  the  governing  body  of  Mason  College,  bnt  some  of  the  authorities  feel 
the  need  of  some  such  representation,  and  the  best  mode  of  l^xinging  it  \ 
about  has  been  discussed. 

2121.  Are  there  any  ladies  amongst  those  who  are  appointed  by  the  city  -> 
council  P — Not  hitherto.     In  the  case  of  the  technical  school  where  they 
are  appointed  entirely  by  the  town  councQ  the  work  has  been  hitherto 
only  for  boys  and  men.     Wos^an's  technical  education  has  not  been  taken 
up  as  a  whole  as  yet. 

rai22.  {Mr.  JjhweUyn  Smith,)  Not  in  the  Sohool  of  Art  P^Yes,  it  has  in 
the  School  of  Art 

2122.  {Sir  John  Hibhert)  You  have  ladjr  representatives  on  the  college 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  I  think  you  said  P — ^I  am,  myself,  one,  and  the 
other  lady  is  the  mistress  of  a  Kindergarten  < —  Miss  Bishop,  who  was 
Kindergarten  instructor  under  the  London  Sohool  Board. 

2124.  {Mr.  Cochhurn.)  It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  that 
educationally  there  is  such  a  marked  inferiority  in  the  status  of  our 
primary  female  teachers  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  be 
mingled  in  mixed  classes  or  in  mixed  day  colleges  for  men  and  women, 
because  of  this  marked  inferiority  educationally.    Have  you  any  such 
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etpenence  as  would  ebablo  yon  to  expresH  an'  opim<^n  ttpbtf  thiit  qaee(€ioh  ? 
— The  women  stadenta  in  the  day  training  ooU^e  attend  classes  at  Mason 
College,  and  all  the  classes  at  Mason  College,  except  the  medical  school, 
are  qp^  to  men  and  women  indiscriminatel  j. 

2125.  And  are  oondnoted  for  both  ? — ^Tes,  and  are  conduoiied  for  both. 
There  are  also  societies  snch  as  the  students' uuion^  of  which  men  and 
f^emen  join  in  the  management,  and  oar  students  take  part  in  those 
societies  as  well  as  in  the  classes  which  are  mixed,  and  we  have  had  no 
trouble  of  any  kind  hitherto. 

2126.  Th^  the  infereooe  I  may  draw  is  that  girls  taken  from  the 
Queen's  scholarship  list  iu  a  high  position  would  probably  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  with  men  in  the  arts  course  in  the  day  training  colleges,  where 
a  day  trainiag  college  is  conducted.  Is  that  so  ? — That  is  not  exactly  what 
I  should  like  to  say.  It  is  found  that  some  of  the  Mason  College  work  is 
yety  serere  on  the  women  students,  and  the  day  training  college  autho- 
rities arrange  a  system  of  coaching,  by  which  they  are  Enabled  to  take 
part  in  such  work,  aihl  by  which  they  get,  as  it  wore,  two  educations  at 
onne,  the  higher  education  of  Mason  College,  and  the  preparation  for 
taking  full  advantage  of  that  education. 

2127.  Putting  it  in  a  practical  way,  at  Mason  College  you  have  a  day 
tHumng  college  only  for  girls  ? — Yes. 

2128.  Do  you  know  of  any  difficulty  which  would  prevent  that  being 
Goni^rted  into  a  day  training  coUege  for  men  and  women  ? — ^I  think  the 
twQ  sets  of  students  eoold  be  combined  in  one  department. 

2129.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  For  theoretical  work  ?— Yes,  ji  large  part  of  it  at 
any  rate. 

2130.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  views  are  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  technical  education  for  women  ? — ^We  have  not  the  right  teachers 

for  our  technical  education  yet.    I  think  we  want  a  type  of  teacher  who       ^ ^^ 

combines  a  very  wide  general  knowledge,  a  special  knowledge  of  the  OroaiTisatiov. 

educational  problem,  and  a  sufficisut  knowledge  of  the  special  handicrafts, 

or  other  technical  worii  which  is  in  immediate  contemplation,  with  the 

work  she  is  doing.    We  have  not  such  women  at  present,  and  I  think  we 

need  some  kind  of  training  by  which  we  could  gather  such  a  body  of 

teachers  before  we  shall  have  our  technical  education  for  women  properly 

organised. 

2131.  But  cannot  you  suggest  what  sort  of  institutions  you  think  are 
necessary  P  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  separate  technical 
institution  for  women  ?— Do  you  meaa  for  the  training  of  teachers  ? 

2132. 
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No,  for  technical  education  .^— I  think  we  want  both  kinds  of 
,  In  our  elementaiy  schools  for  girls  we  want  above  the  regular 
age  probably  two  types  of  elementary  schools,  one  that  should  be 
general  training  in  the  home  arts  and  crafts  as  they  have  been 
and  one  that  should  more  specially  prepare  for  some  calling — not 

a  trade  school,  but  one  that  should  give  a  kind  of  aptitude  thai 
enable  girls  to  take  up  work  beyond  what  home  life  demands  from 


2133.  (Sir  John  Hlhhert.)  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  ^vithin  your 
e^erience  that  women  (we  have  had  experience  of  it  in  Lancashire)  are 
beginning  to  devote  themselves  to  book-keeping,  and  that  branch  of  com- 
mercial education.     Have  you  had  any  experience  of  anything  of  that 

kind  ? ^I  think  in  all  large  centres  there  is  a  certain  number  of  women 

who  take  up  such  work.  There  is  a  very  large  development  cf  typewriting 
and  shorthand  work  in  all  offices  in  large  towns,  and  in  our  own  particular 
neighbourhood  training  for  such  work  is  provided  at  the  Midland  Institute, 
BO  that  we  have  some  aucleus  of  women's  technical  work  there. 

2134.  (Bean  of  Manchester,)  For  example,  what  sort  of  technical  work  F' 
— IV'ork  on  the  commercial  side.  There  are  classes  which  both  men  and 
women  may  attend,  and  which  they  both  do  attend  for  typewriting,  short- 
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hand,  book-keeping,  oommercial  correspondenoe,  modern  languages,  mth 
a  view  to  commerce— Spaniah,  German,  French,  and  bo  on. 

2135.  Is  not  this  undertaken  in  the  evening  schools  of  the  school  board  ? 

Yes,  bnt  not  so  largely  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of 

this  department  of  the  Midland  Institute. 

2136.  Then  there  exists  there  what  there  is  in  so  many  other  places, 
namely,  that  overlapping  which  you  do  not  want  to  have  in  Secondary 
Education  P— It  is  not  exactly  overlapping. 

2187.  Shall  we  call  it  competition  ? — No,  it  is  rather  that  the  evening 
continuation  schools  prepare  for  what  is  taken  up  more  completely  in  the 
Midland  Institute. 

2138.  And  is  this  carried  on  to  any  very  great  extent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  within  your  experience,  but  in  Manchester,  for  example,  we 
have  an  enormous  development  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  work  that  is 
going  on  in  the  evening  continuation  schools  is  quite  remarkable.  Is  it 
BO  in  Birmingham  P — It  is  not  so  great,  because  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  this  other  institution.  It  is  not  needed.  Besides,  of  course  a 
school  board  is  always  reluctant  to  draw  upon  rates  when  there  iB  an 
institution  like  the  Midland  Institute,  which  is  aided  by  local  subscriptiouB, 
and  which  has  a  certain  fund  to  draw  from  without  taking  the  money  from 
the  rates. 

2139.  {Mrs,  Sidgwieh,)  Is  the  Midland  Institute  entirely  devoted  to 
evening  olasseB  P — No,  it  has  some  day  classes  as  well,  and  some  of  those  axe 
largely  attended ;  but  it  is  not  a  large  system  of  them,  and  the  need  for 
this  is  rather  dying  away.  The  day  classes  existed  especially  for  ladieB 
before  there  was  any  large  development  of  the  Secondary  Education  for 
girls  in  Birmingham.  They  were  very  flourishing  when  I  first  knew  Bir- 
mingham, but  since  then  various  good  schools  have  been  established  for 
girls.  Mason  College  has  come  into  existence,  and  other  educational 
authorities  have  been  at  work,  so  that  the  need  for  those  special  classes  is 
lessened,  and  therefore  some  of  them  are  not  so  largely  attended.  The 
eveuing  classes  are  very  largely  attended,  and  an  institution  like  the  Mid- 
land Institute  is  able  to  try  new  plans.  It  has  now  turned  its  attention  to 
the  development  of  a  school  of  music  ;  it  has  the  nucleus  of  a  local  Con- 
«ervatoire,  and  it  hopes  to  develop  a  school  of  music  which  should  take  a 
good  place  in  the  country  with  other  schools  of  music. 

2140.  And  use  its  buildings  in  the  daytime  P — Yes.  There  is  another 
department  of  the  Midland  Institute  that  makes  it  rather  peculiar.  It  is 
really  a  development  of  something  like  an  old  mechanics'  institute.  It  has 
what  is  called  a  general  department— a  body  of  subscribers  who  have  the 
use  of  certain  reading  rooms  and  so  on  in  the  institute  building,  and  it 
provides  lectures  for  such  a  general  body  of  subscribers.  The  lectures 
are  also  open  to  those  who  are  only  students,  but  it  has  two  or  three  sets 
of  students  to  cater  for,  and  those  who  are  subscribers  to  the  general 
department  help  to  provide  the  fund  from  which  the  olaeaefi  are  supported. 

2141.  (Jtfr«.  Bi-yant.)  And  are  those  cla&ses  attended  by  girls  of  all 
varieties  of  social  position  P — Yes,  they  vary  very  much  indeed. 

2142.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  I  suppose  you  will  be  obliged  to  say  that 
ft  is  not  the  higner  social  class  who  resort  to  them  as  much  as  you  would 
wish.  I  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  describe  them,  whether  they  are 
lower — middle,  or  upper— low,  but  do  you  get  as  many  of  tiie  right  sort  of 
students  as  you  would  wish? — In  the  evening  classes  of  the  Midland 
Institute  J  think  we  get  the  right  class.  I  speak  specially  from  the 
women's  side  just  now.  If  any  girl  wishes  to  take  up  office  work  she 
would  certainly  go  to  those  classes  to  make  herself  better  in  her  office 
work. 

2143.  In  whatever  social  position  she  was  p — Yes,  for  example,  a  certain 
secretary  of  my  own  whose  shorthand  was  not  very  good  went  down  to 
those  classes  in  the  evening  to  make  it  better. 
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2144.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  domestic  arts  and 
crafts  P — That  has  not  been  developed. 

2145.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  a  good  deal  of 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  high  schools  to  this  side  of  the  domestic  arts 
and  crafts,  or  whether  you  think  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up 
later,  after  the  school  course  is  complete.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
differ  from  me,  but  I  am  assuming  that  it  should  be  taken  up  somewhere  ? 
— I  think  a  certain  portion  of  it  should  be  taken  up  in  high  schools  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  the  method  of  how  it  should  be  taken  up  is  at 
present  under  consideration  hj  a  Committee  of  the  Head  Mistresses'  Asso- 
ciation, so  that  the  matter  is  being  thrashed  out  and  the  best  means 
considered  carefully. 

2146.  Then  would  you  rather  reserve  your  observations? — Yes.  My 
private  opinion  is  that  a  way  may  be  found. 

2147.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  subjects  you 
would  include  under  the  term  ''Domestic  Arts  and  Crafts."  I  do  not 
want  you  to  give  me  a  full  list,  but  will  you  tell  me  what  class  of  subjects  P 
— Sewing  of  course  is  one  which  is  not  simply  a  handicraft,  but  may  be 
linked  with  art  teaching ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  sewing  may  lead  to 
something  else.  I  myself  in  the  final  development  of  our  needlework  for 
women  hox>e  to  see  that  the  historic  side  of  it  should  not  be  forgotten. 

2148.  Tou  are  developing  that  side,  I  believe,  in  connexion  with  art 
schools  in  Birmingham  P — Yes,  to  some  extent,  but  not  nearly  enough,  and 
the  Boyal  Needlework  School  at  South  Kensington  is  now  taking  up  the 
question  of  design  in  what  has  been  up  to  now  only  productive  work.  If 
it  is  to  be  the  right  kind  of  training  for  girls  at  school  they  must  take  up 
the  historic  side  also. 

2149.  (Lady  Frederich  Cavendish.)  Is  your  religious  instruction  in  your 
school  the  same  as  Mr.  Yardy  described  P — No,  our  school  is  rather 
peculiar.  Our  religious  teaching  is  voluntary  or  optional  rather,  I  should 
say.  The  difference  is,  that  in  Mr.  Yardy^s  school,  or  in  schools  of  that 
foundation,  a  girl  whose  parents  do  not  wish  her  to  take  it  asks  to  be 
excused.  In  our  school  the  parents  send  in  the  names  of  pupils  to  attend 
those  classes. 

2150.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  parents  who  do  not  ask  for  any 
religious  instruction  at  all? — Yes,  a  considerable  number,  but  the  pro- 
portion varies  from  time  to  time. 

2151.  Do  they  belong  to  one  or  two  denominations  or  is  that  general  P — 
I  think  it  is  general,  and  religious  training  is  very  well  supplied  outside.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  overlooked.  It  is  not  by  any  means  that  the  parents 
who  do  not  ask  for  it  do  not  care  for  it,  but  they  prefer  to  supply  it  on 
their  own  plan  in  their  own  way,  and  we  have  of  course  a  variety  of  opinions 
represented  in  our  school ;  I  should  think  as  great  a  variety  as  in  any 
school  in  the  town.  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  religious  training 
is  suppHod  at  home. 

2152.  Under  your  plan  there  is  actually  no  conscience  clause  provided  P 
— No,  it  is  not  required. 

2153.  (Lean  of  Mancheaiefr.)  They  have  to  ask  to  have  ? — ^Yes,  instead  of 
having  to  ask  to  be  excused. 

2154.  (Mr 8.  Sidgtoick,)  In  your  memorandum  you  say  that  ''large 
"  subsidies  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education  may  lead  to  the  substitution  of 
"  fee-supported  boarding  schools  for  fee-supported  day  schools."  I  do  not 
quite  understand  that  p — I  think  it  would  act  in  this  way.  At  present  with 
our  fairly  high  fees  parents  can  find  the  money  to  pay  for  the  children's 
education,  and  we  draw  from  certainly  the  higher  middle  class  considerably. 
If  you  had  all  fees  on  a  lower  level,  which  would  be  the  result  of  lafge 
subsidies,  some  of  the  parents  who  are  well  able  to  afford  it  would  prefer 
to  have  rather  a  different  kind  of  school,  and  they  would  send  their 
daughters  away  from  home.  The  result  of  reducing  foes  all  round  would, 
I  think,  lead  to  a  large  increase  to  the  boarding  scnools  wheVe  large  fees 
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wonld  be  paid,  and  where  a  greater  yariety  of  deyelopment  might  perhapa 
be  established. 

2155.  Do  you  find,  then,  that,  parents  who  oonld  send  their  ohildren  to 
your  sohool  would  not  send  them  to  King  Edward's,  though  the  education 
is  precisely  similar  ? — ^Yes.  Of  course  the  money  advantage  is  great,  and 
when  money  is  a  consideration  King  Edward's  Sohool  may  be  chosen,  but 
there  are  parents  who  prefer  our  school  for  yarious  reasons.  Partly 
because  it  is  not  inside  the  town,  and  there  are  other  advantages  as  well 
that  make  them  desire  it.  I  think  if  that  school  were  altered  in  character, 
a  good  many  of  the  pupils  whom  we  wish  to  see  mixing  with  the  others 
would  prefer  first-rate  boarding  schools. 

2156.  Partly  on  social  grounds  p — Very  largely  on  social  grounds. 

2157.  (Dean  of  Mancheaier.)  I  want  to  ask  one  question  from  my 
intimate  knowledge  of  Birmingham.  It  is  whether  the  people  who  live  in 
Augustus  Boad  and  other  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  your 
school  P — ^Yes. 

2158.  In  large  numbers  P— Yes. 

2159.  And  have  you  any  scholarships  to  the  sohool  ? — No,  none. 

2160.  There  is  no  point  of  touch  therefore  with  the  school  board  system 
at  Manchester  P — No,  and  we  have  neither  entrance  scholarships  nor  leaving 
scholarships.    It  is  entirely  a  fee-supported  school. 

2161.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  There  are  several  points  upon  which  probably 
you  would  like  to  have  spoken  if  there  had  been  time.  Will  you  be  able 
to  place  your  views  upon  paper,  and  send  them  to  the  Commission  ? — 1 
should  especially  like  to  place  on  record  my  suggestions  for  the  machinery 
of  working  the  education  in  future.    {See  Appendix  No.  2.) 

2162.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  continue  in  writing  the  evidence 
you  have  given,  and  place  on  record  your  views  with  respect  to  the  central 
ooundl,  and  the  other  heads  which  you  mentioned  in  vour  summary  P — 
There  are  several  points  in  connexion  willi  local  councils  which  have  not 
been  touched  upon,  such  as  the  definition  of  the  area,  and  the  definition  of 
the  powers  to  be  entrusted  to  such  a  local  body,  as  well  as  its  constitution. 

2163.  And  also  probably  with  respect  to  less  populous  places  than 
Birmingham  P — ^Yes. 

2164.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Your  summary  is  really  a  sketch,  as  you 
probably  intended  it  to  be,  and  I  notice  that  with  regard  to  the  central 
council  there  is  no  filling  in  of  features.  Will  you  kiiicQy  dwell  upon  that  ? 
— ^Yes,  I  shidl  be  happy  to  enlarge  upon  that,  because  it  is  a  point  upon 
which  I  should  most  like  to  express  my  opinion  to  the  Commission. 

2165.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  On  behalf  of  the  Commission  I  thank  you  for 
the  evidence  you  have  given. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


H.  W.  Eve,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

2166.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  You  were  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e, 
Cambridge,  Master  of  The  Modem  Side,  Wellmgton  College,  and  are  now 
Head  Master  of  University  College  School  P— Yes. 

2167.  Were  you  also  Assistant  Commissioner  under  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  P~  Yes. 

2168.  And  Dean  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  P— Yes. 

2169.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  What  is  the  style  of  Univenity  College 
School  P — ^University  College  School  is,  in  the  first  place,  absolutely 
unseotarian*  It  is  more  modem  than  classical.  It  takes  boys  from  nine 
to  19. 

2170.  (JDr.  WormeU.)  And  it  is  connected  with  University  College  P— 
Yes. 
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JtTT.  (Sir  JoKn  flifcSeri.)  I  presume,  from  the  different  positions  you 
e  held,  and  the  position  you  now  hold,  that  you  have  given  oreat 
afil^tR^  €o  Secondary  ISducfttion  P-^Tes. 

^7^  i^e  you  ifi  a  p9eition  now  to  make  any  soggestvOQB  to^  the.  Com- 
mjj§9ion  as  io  ftiid..best  mode  of  caxxyjing  out  Se(k>ada^.  Education  in  the 
cc^a^tn^  no^  o^iljr  with  resp^t  to'Iion4pi^«  ^pt  Tfith' i^sspeot  to.  the  countty 
gftnexaUy  P — ^I  am  a  little  puzzled  to  make  a  ge^neral  statement  of  that.kind. 
Ti^ only  general  observation  that, I  should  like  to  make,  I  think,  in  that 
th0*supreme  control  of  education  should  rest  with  a  "body  largely  ptofes- 
sipnal.  The  present  governing  bodieB-  are  naturally  composed  of  people  of 
inieIligeno&  and  position,  but,  eoLoept  in  a  few  instances,  they  are  not' per- 
sona wno  have  themselvea  had  experience  in  education.  In  the  sdme  way 
the  committees  of  county  councils,  that  wiU  probably  manage  rate^aided 
schoolfl  in  the  future,  are  likely  also  to  be  largely  composed  of  anuiteurs  or 
edocationaliatB. 

2173.  ]kGght  not  tbose  committeee  be  composed  of  gentlemen  who' have 
given  great  attention  to  education  P — ^No  doubt  they  would  in  part,  and 
that  would  be  an  advantage ;  but  I  go  rather  further.  I  think  it  is  far 
more  important  to  have  people  who  are  actually  members  of  the  profession. 
I  rather  object  to  giving  too  much  power  to  what  are  called  educationalists, 
a£^ distinguished  from  schoolmasters.  An  educationalist  is  a  person  who  has 
gfven  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  education,  but  he  stands  to  the 
profession  very  much  as  a  layman  interested  in  law  stands  to  a  lawyer,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  in  any  legislation  -that  takes  x^oe,  to  see  the  position 
of  members  of  the  profession  as  controlling  their  own  profession  distinctly 
established.  I  should  wish,  first,  that  on  any  committee  that  may  be. 
appointed  by  local  authorities,  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  people 
T^9  bove  actoaUy  been  sohoolmasterB,  and  next  behind  those,  and  acting 
diiecily  under  the  Minister  of  Education,  I  should  like  to  see  a  council 
something  like  the  India  Council,  which  is  composed  of  retired  Indian 
officers.  I  should  like  to  see  a  council  composed  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  of  men  who  hod  been,  for  some  time  at  least,  working  school- 
masters. 

2174  But  you  would  not  propose  to  give  to  those  retired  ffchoolmasters 
the*  power  (A  dealing  with  the  money  of  the  ratepayers,  would  you  P — I 
should  like  such  a  council  to  be  to  the  local  authorities  in  something  likis 
the  position  in  which  I  understand  the  Local  Goveniment  Boiod  is  to  local 
authorities  of  a  different  kind.  That  Board  was  started,  as  I  am  told,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  the  Poor  Law  into  action,  often  with  a  good  deal  of 
o|>poffiition,  and  it  has  had  various  other  functions  put  on  to  it.  It  prac- 
tically acts,  as  I  gather,  partly  as  on  adviser,  and  partly  as  a  controlling 
atithority  over  local  bodies.  For  instance,  if  a  sewer  is  badly  wanted,  and 
re'^^sentationB  are  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  they  can  get  a 
mandamus  to  comx>el  the  local  board  to  make  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ^the  local  people  are  very  anxious  to  make  expensive  improvements 
th^'  mtlst  get  the  authority  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board  before  they 
cftii  raise  money  for  them. 

( 2175.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  general  feeling  of 
t]|^  oountry  is  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  this  excessive  control  of  the' 
l4)oal  Qovernment  Board  P — ^That  I  did  not  know.  May  I  add  one  word  P 
I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  people  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Local 
Qovemment  Board's  influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  because  probably 
it  has  in  a  great  measure  done  its  work.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the 
Secondary  Education  of  the  country  has  not  been  at  all  organised,  and, 
therefore,  however  much  people  outside  the  profession  may  dislike  it,  I 
think  it  is  both  in  the  interests  of  the  country  generally,  and  in  the  inteqrest 
of 'the  profession,  that  a  pretty  tight  hand  should  be  kept  on  local 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  education. 

2176.  (Beaii  of  Manchestei',)  Do  you  really  think  that  that  is  the  tendency  ? 
Ai?6  yon  not  going  thorotighly  against  the  stream  at  the  very  begiiming  of 
your  operations  P  Are  you  not  aware  that,  as  Sir  John  Hibbert  has  put 
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it  from  the  chair,  local  authorities  dispense  the  rates  P  It  is  Yulgarly  said 
that  the  people  who  pay  the  piper  should  call  the  tunn.  Are  you  distinctly 
of  opinion,  from  your  experience  (which  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  something 
about  directly),  that  the  persons  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  likely  in  the 
future  that  you  have  sketched  to  have  to  do  with  the  education  of  the 
localities  are  so  decidedly  inferior  to  their  position  or  calling  in  this  matter 
that  they  should  be  brushed  aside,  and  a  body  of  schoolmasters  put  in  their 
places  P — I  think  that  in  every  professional  question  you  want  to  make 
professional  opinion  heard  as  much  as  possible.  For  instance,  take  the 
case  of  the  Bar.  That  is  a  strong  concentrated  profession  in  London.  We 
schoolmasters  are  very  much  scattered.  There  is  all  the  more  reason  to 
think  that  our  position  would  be  distinctly  lowered  unless  members  of  our 
own  profession  had  a  very  strong  Toice  in  eyezy  kind  of  eduoationBl 
organisation. 

2177.  {Sir  John  Hibhert,)  I  suppose  it  comes  to  this,  you  think  you 
ought  to  have  some  representation  on  any  governing  body,  whether  local 
or  central,  which  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  controUing  education  P 
—Certainly ;  and  a  strong  representation. 

2178.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  But  did  you  not  say  juat  now  very  much 
more  thfm  a  strong  representation.  At  the  moment  you  spoke  I  had  in 
my  mind  the  Bar,  the  Law  Institution,  and  such  bodies.  No  doubt  they 
examine  and  do  everything  for  the  law.  Your  idea,  as  I  understood  just 
now,  is  that  there  should  be  exactly  the  same  for  education.  You  said 
fichoolmasteis  or  retired  schoolmasters  P — I  think  that  what  I  said  was, 
that  under  the  Minister  of  Education  they  should  constitute  not  the  whole, 
but  a  considerable  part  of  every  body  and  committee  to  which  education 
was  entrusted. 

2179.  (Dr.  WormeU,)  In  your  precis  you  say  the  council  should  be 
€omi)osed  mainly  of  schoolmasters.  Does  that  mean  a  large  proportion  P — 
Yes. 

2180.  If  a  municipal  body  or  a  provincial  body  were  to  be  formed  for 
the  local  management  of  Secondary  Education  with,  say,  82  members,  and 
only  two  out  of  the  32  might  be  chosen  to  represent  the  profession — that 
proportion  you  would  oonmder  to  be  insulBioxent.  You  would  not  consider 
that  satisfactory,  would  you  P — If  they  were  to  have  an  effectual  control  I 
think  you  would  want  a  much  larger  representation  of  the  profession,  not 
necessarily  chosen  directly  by  the  profession,  but  including  nominees  of 
the  Grown. 

2181.  And  I  should  judge  also,  from  what  you  say,  that  your  experience 
of  cases  in  which  the  professional  assistance  of  associated  bodies  of 
teachers  has  been  sought  by  the  boards  which  already  exist  leads  you  to 
that  conclusion  P — ^I  think  so.  What  I  was  chiefly  referring  to  under  tlus 
head  is  that  both  examining  boards  and  teachers  want  to  be  kept  in 
constant  contact  with  each  other,  and  probably  the  central  body  woi^d 
do  that  best.  I  suggested  one  or  two  illustrations.  The  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors* examinations  are  often  criticised  by  schoolmasters  at  general 
meetings,  very  much,  I  think,  to  the  benefit  of  those  examinations.  Again, 
the  Headmasters*  Conference  have  bit  by  bit  very  much  altered  the  general 
organisation  of  the  Joint  Board  examination.  Nearly  every  meeting  of 
the  Conference  has  made  some  suggestion  to  the  universities,  and  their 
suggestions  have  often  been  adopted.  Thus,  there  would  be,  besides  its 
other  functions,  a  good  deal  of  work  for  a  central  educationsd  board  in 
dealing  with  the  various  examining  bodies,  and  harmonising  them  with  the 
wants  of  teachers.  But  that,  perhaps,  is  a  more  strictly  professional 
question  than  the  one  Sir  John  Hibbert  was  dealing  with. 

2182.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Are  the  main  questions  with  regard  to  education 
really  professional  questions  P — I  think  that  very  few  of  them  can  be  deklt 
mth  apart  from  professional  considerations. 

2188.  That  was  not  my  question.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  question 
the  necessity  of  the  professional  factor  in  education.     But  my  question 
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was  as  to  ^whetlier  the  main  qnestionfl  in  education  were  tho8e  of  practical 
pedagogy  ? — I  suppose  not,  bnt  I  think  the  professional  view  extends  a 
great  deal  beyond  practical  pedagogy. 

2184.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  questions  in  education  that  directly 
concern  population,  the  sources  of  taxation,  the  administration  of  Law, 
Ihe  Parliament,  and  the  Goyemment,  are  there  not  P — Certainly. 

2185.  Those  questions  must  be  as  adequately  represented  as  the 
professional,  must  they  not?— Certainly, 

2186.  Then  as  regards  education  itself,  you  have  distinguished  between 
the  edacationalist  and  the  schoolmaster.  That  iuYolyes  the  further  point 
that  the  schoolmaster  may  not  be  an  educationalist? — From  my  point 
of  -view  he  would  be  better  than  an  educationalist.  He  certainly  ought 
to  be.  I  used  the  word  *'  educationalist "  a  little  with  the  idea  of  people 
who  wanted  to  put  the  schoolmaster  straight. 

2187.  Does  he  not  need  to  be  put  straight  occasionally  P — Yes,  I 
dare  say. 

2188.  (Dr,  WojmelL)  There  is  a  difference  between  an  educator  and  on 
educationalist,  is  there  not  P — Yes.  Of  course  there  are  many  questions  of 
administration  besides  educational  questions,  and,  therefore,  any  board,  in 
my  opinion,  ought  to  contain  people  familf  ar  with  administration  generally, 
as  w^  as  schoolmasters ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  many 
schoolmasters  have  very  considerable  experience  of  organisation  and 
administration. 

2189.  Do  you  know  anything  about  education  in  Birmingham? — 
Nothing. 

2190.  The  King  Edward's  Schools  in  Birminghiun  have  the  head  master 
only  upon  one  single  committee — the  School  Committee — yet  they  are 
said  to  have  been  signally  well  managed  both  from  the  schoolmaster's 
and  the  educationalist's  point  of  view.  How  does  a  case  of  that  kind 
agree  with  your  general  position? -I  should  have  to  know  for  more 
details  before  I  could  answer  such  a  question. 

2191.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  Taking  the  same  point  of  view  that  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Fairbaim,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  position  of  the 
goyeming  bodies  of  the  great  public  schools  P — Yes. 

2192.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  head  masters  are  neyer  placed  upon  the 
goyeming  bodies  of  those  schools  P — A  head  master  is  not  placed  upon  his 
own  goyeming  body. 

2193.  Is  he  placed  upon  the  governing  body  of  any  other  school  ? — It 
very  often  happens  that  ex-schoolmastcurs  are  placed  upon  goveminfi^ 
bodies.  They  are  ouly  too  anxious  to  get  them.  I  never  contemplated 
that  the  headmaster  should  be  on  the  governing  body  of  his  own  school, 
lam  rather  thinking  of  the  members  of  the  profession  taking  a  very  leading 
part  in  the  genefc**!  administration  of  education. 

2194.  {Bean  of  Mancliestei-.)  Do  T  gather  from  you  that  "  educationalist  " 
is  rather  a  term  of  disparagement  P — In  my  eyes  it  is  to  a  certain  extent. 

2195.  Then  I  will  not  use  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  people  who  care  very  much  for,  and  promote  the  interests  of, 
education  might  be  considered  to  be  rather  extinct  volcanoes  when  they 
had  entirely  finished  the  schoolmastering  of  their  day,  and  were  projected 
into  the  governing  body  of  a  school  which  was  of  a  modem  type  P — Of 
course  there  is  always  that  difficulty,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  take  them 
pretty  young. 

2196.  But  they  are  to  be  ex-schoolmasteis. 

(Mr.  Lytleltoti.)  I  think  Mr.  Eve  means  after  10  years'  experience. 

(Witnees.)  I  was  thinking  that  there  might  be  a  certain  number  of 
positions  which  men  who,  say  up  to  40,  had  been  working  as  school- 
masters could  reach,  and  act  more  or  less  as  general  directors  of  education; 
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2197.  (Sir  John  Hibhert)  Is  it  your  idea  thai;  the j  should  devote  their 
whole  time  and  be  paid  P — ^I  think  there  should  be  some  such  paid  officials. 

2198.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  You  do  not  choose  an  ex-sohoolmaster  as  an  ex- 
schoolmaster,  but  jou  choose  a  schoolmaster  and  promote  him  to  this  post, 
is  that  it  ? — Yes ;  what  I  desire  is  that  he  should  remain  a  member  of  l^e 
profession.  I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  functus  officio  person. 
There  is  a  verj  good  instance  of  what  I  mean  in  France  in  the  case 
of  Monsieur  Dupuy,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  then  inspector,  then  a 
member  of  a  bureau,  or  a  committee  on  education,  then  Education 
Minister,  and  finally  Premier.  I  want  to  see  some  such  career  possible  in 
England. 

2199.  (Dr.  Fairhalm.)  Then  under  the  head  of  schoolmaster  would  come 
inspector  and  examiner  ?— Yes,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  I  thoroughly 
disappiove  of  inspectors  not  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  teachers. 

2200.  You  drew  a  parallel  between  schoolmasters  and  lawyers,  or  the 
Bar  ?— Yes. 

2201.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  at  all  a  possible  parallel  P — You  must 
not  press  the  parallel  too  closely,  and  with  that  view  I  am  anxious  to 
make  the  Bdiolastic  profession  a  really  well-organised  profession.  I  am 
obliged  to  quote  other  professions.  Our  profession  must  be  organised  on 
its  own  hues,  and  there  are  many  difficulties  in  liie  way. 

2202.  The  Bar  is  a  profession  with  functions  that  are  to  a. large  extent 
voluntarily  organised  and  voluntarily  employed.  Are  the  schools  precisely 
in  the  same  position  P — Not  entirely. 

2203.  Are  all  questions  of  education  similarly  related  to  the  profession 
that  follows  them  P — I  should  say  that  schoolmasters  were  veiy  deeply 
concerned  with  all  questions  connected  with  education. 

2204.  But  education  is  something  that  concerns  the  entire  legislation  of 
the  country  and  its  administration  in  a  degree  that  the  Bar  does  not  P — 
Well,  lawyers  are  in  oonstant  contact  with  every  point  of  administration, 
and  ihey  are  under  the  control  of  ParliameBit  only. 

2205.  (Dr.  Wormsll.)  Does  not  the  medical  profession  complete  the 
analogy  P — ^To  a  certain  extent. 

2206.  Matters  of  health  are  just  as  universal  as  matters  of  education  P — 
Yes. 

2207.  (iSftr  John  Hihfmi.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  any  representative 
of  the  Government  should  be  at  the  head  of  this  central  bodyP — ^Cer- 
tainly.   I  think  the  Minister  of  Education  should. 

2208.  To  represent  it  in  Parliament  P — ^Yes. 

2209.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Will  he  be  an  educationalist,  or  one  of  the 
others  ? — I  suppose  he  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  education  as  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  generally  stands  in  to  the  navy. 

2210.  (Mr.  rjjfttelUm.)  Would  you  apprehend  any  loss  accruing  to  the 
teaching  profession  from  the  depletion  of  its  ranks  in  this  way  P — ^I  think 
not. 

2211.  Do  you  think  that  the  extra  stimulus  of  a  better  career  would  do 
more  good  than  harm  ?— Yes,  on  the  whole ;  it  would  do  no  more  hann 
than  there  is  harm  done  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  by  the  promotion 
of  some  of  them  to  deaneries  and  bishoprics. 

2212.  And  would  you  think  that  the  influence  of  educationalists  would 
be  given  not  by  practically  belonging  to  those  bodies,  but  by  writing  ? — 
No;  I  was  thinlung  that  the  boards  would  contain  both  professional 
people,  and  people  with  a  general  interest  in  the  subject.  What  I  want 
for  every  profession  is,  of  course,  a  due  share  of  power  for  the  profession 
jtself ;  but  also  something  that  brings  that  profession  very  closely  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  I  should  deprecate  education  being 
governed  by  a  board  composed  entirely  of  schoolmasters.    The  danger  tliat 
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I  am  fighting  againrt  .is  4he  danger  of  its  being  govemed  by  a  thovoogbly 
unprofeesional  body. 

2213.  In  the  more  mral  parts  of  England  do  you  think  there  would 
be  a  serions  difficulty  about  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  school- 
masters to  serve  P — It  depends  of  course  upon  what  area  you  take  ;  if  you 
take  a  lai^e  county,  or  three  or  four  small  ones,  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty. 

2214  (If r«.  BryajU.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  they  should  be  paid 
officials? — ^I  contemplate  that  there  should  be  some  paid  officials  in 
oonnexion  with  education. 

2215.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  With  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Central  Educational 
Council,  I  imagine  you  wish  to  put  a  Minister  at  the  head  of  it  P — ^Yes. 

2216.  Would  yon  have  him  bound  by  a  Tote  of  his  couneil  ? — ^I  shoald 
place  him  in  the  same  position  as  other  Ministers  are. 

2217.  In  other  words  he  could  simply  tear  up  a  resolution  of  his  council 
if  he  liked P — I  suppose  so;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  respousible  to 
Parliament,  and  you  cannot  go  behind  Parliament. 

2218.  The  council  is  to  be  purely  an  advisory  body  P~  Yes. 

2219.  (Dean  of  Matuihesier.)  You  have  modified  your  first  answ^.  In 
the  first  instance  you  did  say,  I  think,  that  the  whole  body  was  to  be  com- 
posed, but  now  you  say  "mainly  composed"? — I  prefer  the  word 
'*  largely  "  to  "  mwnly."    I  certainly  never  meant  to  say  '*  entirely.**  * 

2220.  Would  you  have  it  in  something  like  well- mixed  proportions  P-r* 
Yes. 

2221.  {Dr.  Fairhairti.)  Kow  one  practical  question.  Would  the  district 
governing  body  be  schoolmasters  in  active  work  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  Iiaving  actual  practising  schoolmasters  on  a  general  local 
coundl.  I  think  I  should  admit  that.  There  would  be  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  placing  them,  at  any  rate,  as  paid  members  on  the  centzid 
council.  Again,  no  schoolmaster  should  be  on  the  governing  body  of  his 
own  school,  or  a  school  of  some  similar  rank.  I  have  known  instances 
where  the  master  of  an  important  grammar  school,  for  instance,  has 
been  on  the  governing  body  of  a  lower  middle  class  school,  and  with 
very  great  advantage,  but  it  obviously  would  not  do  to  place  a  man  on 
the  governing  body  that  immediately  oontrolled  a  aval  school. 

2222.  That  partially  answers  my  question,  but  not  entirely.  The 
schools  of  a  district  would  practically  be  under  a  body  largely  composed 
of  the  schoolmasters  of  the  district  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  allow 
more  or  wish  to  see  (because  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  a  matter  for  legis- 
lation) the  aotoal  pxaottsing  sofaoolmasters  of  a  district  ia  a  majority  on  a 
local  oounoil.  The  local  council  that  I  contemplate  would  be,  probably, 
composed,  of  a  few  ordinary  members  of  the  county  oounoil  wilh  soine 
experts  co-opted.  One  would  be  almost  certain  to  find  in  every  district 
two  or  three  men  who  had  retired  from  schoolmastezing  and  had  had 
practical  experience,  and^  we  will  say,  two  or  three  who  were  actually 
teaching  at  the  time  either  as  head  or  as  assistant  masters. 

2223.  Then  your  "largely"  and  your  "  mainly  "  become  still  further 
modified  P— Well,  I  think  we  should  be  lucky  if  half  the  members  of  a  local 
committee  were  either  actually  teaching  or  had  taught. 

2224.  Now  this  is  the  practical  point.  The  men  actually  teaching 
would  become  governors  of  other  schools  than  their  own  P — ^It  is  possible 
they  might,  but  to  a  very  small  extent.  I  imagine  that  the  local  oom- 
mittee  would  rarely  act  exactly  as  a  governing  body.  It  would  be  behind 
the  several  governing  bodies.     So  that,  I  think^  there  is  not  the  same 

.  objection  as  to  a  n^^n  being  on  the  actual  governing  body  of  a  rival  schoql. 
.  He  would  deal  on  the  local  committee  with  questions  affecting  grc^qps  pi 
.  schools,  and  if  he  were  di^>oeed  to  favour  his  own  school  there  would 
generally  be  a  good  many  people  to  keep  him  in  order. 
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2225.  There  are  jealousies  amongst  sohoolmasters,  not  only  as  to  special 
schools,  but  OS  to  types  of  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

2226.  Would  there  not  be  a  temptation  for  a  classical  school  to  starve  a 
technical  school  or  for  a  technical  school  to  starve  a  classical  P — If  a  par- 
ticular member  were  very  perverse  in  that  way,  I  should  think  that 
probably  he  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  his  committee.  He 
would  no  doabt  advocate  what  he  thought  best  in  a  reasonable  way, 
if  he  pushed  his  ideas  in  a  seliish  way  he  would  most  likely  be  outvoted. 

"  2227.  {Mr.  LytieUon.)  You  would  allow,  I  suppose,  also  that  there  are 
jealousies  of  this  kind  among  other  people  ? — Yes. 

2228.  (Sir  John  Hihhert)  Have  you  had  any  particular  experience  as 
headmaster  or  otherwise  of  any  body  connected  with  schools? — The 
Ck)uncil  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  largely  composed  of  school- 
masters ;  it  deals  with  the  examinations  of  a  great  many  schools  and 
with  subjects  generally  touching  the  profession. 

2229.  Does  that  experience  lead  you  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  a 
reforming  body — that  they  are  open  to  new  proposals^  or  otherwise  P — I 
think  they  are  quite  open  to  new  proposals. 

2280.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  they  anything  to  do  with  the  control 
of  schools  P — They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  control  of  schools. 

2231.  But  you  would  not  feel  aggrieved  if  they  held  such  control  of 
schools  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  suppose  I  should. 

2282.  You  say  you  want  education  controUed  by  schoolmasters  and  not 
by  educationalists  P — Yes. 

2288.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  suppose  the  difficulties  there  are  in  appointing 
schoolmasters  on  the  local  bodies  (because  the  local  bodies  have  to  do  with 
schools  in  the  district)  appear  to  your  mind  rather  an  argument  in  favour 
of  placing  them  somewhat  more  strongly  on  the  central  body  p — Yes^  I 
think  Mrs.  Bryant  is  quite  right  there.  I  felt  that  there  would  be  diffi- 
culties in  connexion  with  local  bodies,  though  I  by  no  means  wish  to 
exclude  schoolmasters  from  them.  I  purposely  put  my  opinion  rather 
strongly  that  they  should  be  strong  on  the  central  body  to  compensate 
their  comparative  weakness  on  local  bodies. 

2284.  {Mr.  Lyttelion.)  I  think  you  mean  that  you  wish  them  to  be  on 
those  bodies  in  view  of  the  interests  of  their  profession,  not  so  much  witii 
the  view  to  conduct  the  educational  questions  involved  p — ^I  thifak  for  both 
reasons.  JFirst,  because  they  understand  best  the  educational  questions 
involved,  and,  secondly,  because,  as  a  professional  man,  I  am  bound  to 
promote  in  eveiy  way  the  interests  of  my  profession. 

2285.  But  the  kind  of  control  thftt  you  would  contemplate  to  be  exercised 
by  a  district  council  over  the  curriculum,  and  so  on,  of  each  school  would 
be  a  very  slight  one  P^Yes,  very  slight  indeed.  I  should  interfere  with  the 
headmaster  as  little  as  possible. 

2286.  Would  a  council  have  educational  questions  to  consider  ?— -I  think 
it  would  in  any  case ;  and,  of  course,  if  there  were  any  form  of  inspection 
either  by  the' local  or  a  central  authority  that  authority  must  consider 
educational  questions. 

2237.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Would  you  admit  that  the  function  of  the 
schoolmasters  on  a  local  authority  would  be  rather  by  their  extra  weight 
of  knowledge  to  convince  the  other  members  than  to  outvote  them.  You 
would  not  require  a  majority,  would  you  p — ^No. 

2288.  (Sir  John  Hihhert.)  What  do  you  wish  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  entrance  scholarships  P — It  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  the 
profession  that  the  examinations  for  them  are  held  much  too  early  in 
the  academic  year.  The  colleges  compete  with  each  other,  each  trying  to 
place  its  examination  as  soon  as  possible.  Whether  they  will  ever  be  con- 
vinced otherwise  than  by  legislation  that  this  is  an  undesirable  thing"  for 
education  I  am  very  doubtful  ^ 
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2289.  But  wotQd  yon  desire  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  anthorities  with 
respect  to  this  qnestion  by  laving  down  mles  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — 
There  are  already  snoh  mles  Lud  down.  I  think  there  are  mles  laid  down 
by  Act  of  Parliament  with  reference  to  Boholarships  or  the  great  majority 
of  scholarshipB. 

2240.  They  aze  laid  down  by  schemes  rather  than  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
—Yes. 

2241.  Bnt  those  schemes  can  be  altered  withont  the  trouble  of  passing 
a  Bill  tbrongh  the  Honse  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  how  the  nniversitieB 
can  be  dealt  with.  I  am  referring  to  scholarships  given  by  the  colleges, 
and  held  at  them,  and  there,  I  think,  I  am  representing  the  general 
feeling  of  the  profession. 

2242.  (Dean  of  Mancheaier.)  Who  at  present  are  the  persons  who  lay  down 
this  role  of  which  yon  disapproye  P — ^As  I  nnderstand  it,  by  an  O^er  of 
Privy  Conncil  or  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  great  majority  of.  entrance 
scholarships  are  open  only  to  pnpils  nnder  19.  That  provision  is,  I  will 
not  say  evaded,  bnt  interpreted  very  loosely  by  fimig  the  examination  for 
boys  who  are  going  np  in  October  1895,  in  November  or  December  1894. 

2243.  Who  fixes  the  examination  ? — Each  college  fixes  it. 

2244.  Then  these  very  men  who  are  a  sx)ecies  of  schoolmasters,  with  all, 
dne  deference  to  them,  are  educationalists  after  all  ? — ^Very  possibly. 

2245.  {Dr.  Wormell)  The  limit  of  age  for  these  exhibitions  was  pnt  at 
19,  and  the  schoola  have  carried  on  the  competition  at  the  limit,  and  then 
have  retained  their  scholars  12  months  or  more  before  sending  them  on  to 
the  university,  so  that  the  result  of  this  arrangement  of  the  limit  of  19 
being  placed  for  competition  rather  thim  passing  to  the  university  has  been 
to  drive  the  age  for  entering  the  university  up  to  20  P — That  is  what  has 
frequently  happened,  but  the  colleges  have  been  responsible  for  it,  not 
the  schools.  The  boys  elected  in  November  cannot  enter  in  the  ordinary 
course  until  the  next  October.  They  would  be  what  are  called  by-term 
men,  who  are  a  little  declasaee  for  certain  purposes. 

2246.  (Mr,  Sadler,)  Then  may  I  ask  whether  schoolmasters  have  com- 
bined to  boycott  those  colleges  which  offer  the  earlier  scholarships  P — No ; 
besides  they  are  very  often  the  best. 

2247.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  At  what  age  would  you  like  them  to  enter? 
— I  should  like  men  to  enter  college  between  18  and  19. 

2248.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
interested  in  education  who  wish  the  limit  to  be  very  much  younger  still ; 
have  you  thought  of  that  P — I  have  thought  of  that,  and  have  a  good  deal 
of  experience  of  boys  passing  into  University  College,  where  they  do 
enter  rather  younger  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  I  should  say  that  very 
few  lads  are  really  fit  for  university  education  before  they  are  18.  The 
sooner  after  18  they  enter  the  better  I  should  like  it.  I  think  that  the  extra 
year's  school  that  has  become  so  common  now  is  to  be  deprecated  for  a 
good  many  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  delays  men's  entrance  into  life, 
and  in  the  next  place  it  forces  them  to  go  on  specialising  at  school  too 
much,  and  thus  keeps  them  in  a  groove  from  16  or  17  to  23.  I  have  often 
felt  that  we  are  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  colleges  require  a  high  standard 
in  a  single  subject  at  entrance  for  their  scholarship,  and  they  put  pressure 
upon  men  to  continue  working  at  the  same  subject  while  they  are  at 
college.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the  best  for  men's  education.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  colleges  giving  their  scholarships  for  rather  a  wider 
range  of  studies,  and  not  neceesuily  for  great  excellence  in  one  particular 
subject,  and  I  should  like  to  see  them  encourage  men  when  they  have  gone 
np  to  college  to  take  a  different  line  firom  that  which  has  been  their  chief 
line  at  school.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  a  boy  who  had  done  well 
in  olassios  at  school  should,  if  he  had  any  aptitude  for  it,  be  encouraged 
to  read  science  at  the  university,  or,  that  a  boy  who  had  done  well  in 
mathematics  at  school  should  be  pnt  to  moral  science.  Of  coiu'se  there 
are  aptitudes  and  aptitudes,  and  no  doubt  there  are  certain  people  whose 
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aptitndeB  we  rerj  limited,  and  whom  y<m  mufll  leaye  to  follow  their  own 
devioee ;  but  at  present  the  tendency  is  to  aasame  that  eyeiTone  has  hot 
a  single  aptitude^  and  to  foroe  him  into  one  line  rather  than  to  get  him  to 
take  to  two  or  three.    The  latter  seems  a  better  preparation  for  uf e. 

2249.  {Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Bnt  this  specialisation  begins  in  the  school,  does 
t  not  P— It  begins  in  the  sohool,  and  mj  ezpenienoe  is  that  it  begins  in  the 
xhool  much  earlier  than  it  did  when  I  was  at  school  myself. 

2260.  How  far  does  the  agre  at  whioh  men  enter  for  scholarships  affect 
specialisation  P — ^I  think  it  somewhat  tends  to  enooniage  iti  I  oonld  hardlj 
argne  it  out,  bnt  I  mn  inclined  to  think  so. 

2261.  Does  it  not  come  from  the  higher  forms  in  schools  nsorping  the 
functions  of  the  oniyendtj  P— ^I  am  a&aid  that  in  some  schools  the  higher 
forms  do.  In  some  cases  it  is,  probably,  nnobjeotionable,  but  in  a  great 
many  schools  boys  are  doing  work  that  they  oonld  do  much  better  at  l^e 
nniyersity.  There  are  not  more  than  six  or  eight  schools  in  the  country 
that  oan  proyide  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  equal  to  the  higher  work  that 
boys  do  at  the  age  of  16  or  19.  A  school  likeEton  or  Sir  Panra  can 
proyide  thoroughly  for  a  number  of  boys  all  up  to  a  yery  high  leyel ;  but 
a  gioat  number  of  schools  haye  only  one  or  two  such  boys^  and  the^  are 
ODJu|(ed  to  giye  them  a  great  deal  of  time  and  to  let  them  work  under  priyate 
tuition  rather  than  in  classes,  because  they  haye  outgrown  the  classes. 

2262.  Does  not  this  point  them  to  a  lower  age  than  18  for  competition 
far  scholarships  at  the  umyersities  P — ^I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ituk.  But 
there  is  the  other  consideration  how  far  aze  boys  under  18  able  to  face  the 
much  freer  life  of  a  uniyersity.P  Remember  that  a  boy  hetwe^i  17  and  18 
cannot  generally  be  set  down  simply  to  work  for  liiimiA^f.  He  ought 
io  haye  definite  tasks  to  do  for  definite  hours. 

2253.  If  a  boy  takes  a  scholarship  in  Noyember,  what  is  the  effect  upon 
that  boy  for  the  rest  of  his  period  at  school? — I  haye  not  sufficient  experi- 
ence to  say.  There  are  two  opinions  expressed  about  it.  Some  boys  turn 
idle,  and  some  boys  work  in  a  thoroughly  academic  spirit,  without  the 
fear  of  a  competition  before  them. 

2264.  {Mrs.  Brvant.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  experience  is.  I 
know  how  it  works  in  the  girls*  schools.  We  find  that  the  sort  of  semi- 
academic  position  that  the  Sixth  Form  has  in  doing  that  higher  work  is  a 
yery  yaluable  preparation  for  the  freer  nniyersity  life  that  they  haye  af tfior- 
wards.  Is  that  so  in  the  boys'  schools ;  the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school 
who  are  doing  the  higher  work  haye  more  freedom,  haye  they  not  P — ^I  think 
that  is  often  found  to  be  so,  but  I  haye  not  a  great  deal  of  experience  of 
the  kind  myself. 

2266.  Another  question  is  this.  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  that 
iihis  specialisation  is  forced  upon  the  schools  by  the  nature  of  the  scholar- 
ship  examinations,  which  are  always  special  P— xes.  The  examinations  are 
mostly,  not  uniyersally,  special. 

2256.  And  that  is  where  the  difficulty  of  sending  up  the  younger  boys 
oomes  in  P — ^Yes. 

2266a.  {Mr.  LytteUon.)  At  what  age  do  the  older  boys  leaye  your  school  P 
— I  occasionally  keep  them  till  19,  but  generally  my  best  boys  go  for  one 
year  into  Uniyersity  College  before  they  go  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

2257.  Haye  you  a  monitorial  system  P — ^Yes. 

^268.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  obieotion  that  certainly 
is  felt  that  if  the  top  boys  left  the  school  a  year  younger  than  they  do  now 
the  monitorial  system  would  be  seriously  weakened  P — 1  think  there  is  no 
danger  whateyer  of  that.  In  a  day  school  the  monitorial  system  is  not  so 
important  as  in  a  boarding  school.  I  had,  howeyer,  experience  at  Wellington 
College,  where  the  boys  who  went  to  Woolwich  and  who  were  under  my 
special  charge  alwa;frB  left  before  18.  Many  of  them  were  excellent  monitors. 
If  the  age  of  leaying  were  lowered  slight  changes  of  system  might  be 
necessary,  but  I  think  that  the  boys  between  16  and  18  could  be  thoroughly 
trusted. 
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2289.  I  gatlier  that  the  gain  to  which  jon  yrovld  look  forward  woald  be 
mainlj  the  gain  of  there  being  lew  specialisation  ?~That  is  one.  And 
then  uiere  wonld  be  the  gain  of  the  boys  beginning  life  earlier. 

2200;  Supposing  there  were  less  specialisation,  and  supnosing  tbo  ednoa« 
tion  ran  on  improred  lines  np  to,  say,  the  age  of  22,  wnat  wonld  be  the 
exact  gain  of  catting  the  education  short  by  a  year  or  two  P — ^I  think  the 
boys  wonld  begn  life  earlier.  I  wish  to  lower  the  age  for  beginning  life 
in  two  ways.  First  the  age  of  entrance  should  be  a  year  earlier,  and  ne:zt, 
ihe  ordinary  cnrricnlum  should  extend  only  over  two  years ;  in  fact  up  to 
the  date  of  Oxford  Modeiations.    Beal  students  go  on  for  four  years^ 

2261.  TVho  would  be  the  better  for  that  P-^  think  more  boys  would 
then  be  able  to  eurzy  on  their  education  to  a  higher  intohi  I  should  like 
to  see  the  univendtiee  trebled  in  number,  and  I  think  that  eveiy  step  that 
made  it  easier  to  get  through  the  university  before  the  age  at  which  most 
men  want  to  get  into  life  would  be  a  clear  gain  for  that  p^rpose. 

2262.  And  what  elnflsos  of  young  professional  men  do  ;^ou  think  would 
then  be  educated  at  the  univeEsity  that  now  eae  not  P— *I  thmk  a  good  many 
doctors  and  soiicitors,  and  I  should  hope  a  good  many  men  who  are  going 
into  busmess. 

2268.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  ever  fotlnd  in  yotae  experience        Aoi  or 
that  one  result  of  boyv  going  so  late  to  college  (I  call  it  so  late)  is  that  the   t?J2^»St» 
boys  who  do  not  proceed  to  "  honours  "  really  have  a  temptation  to  idle    ^^rrwisiTiB*. 
away  their  time  at  the   university  and  fan  off  in  knowledge  and  in 
information  during  their  undergraduate  career  P — ^That  certainly  is  my 
impression. 

2264.  Have  you  never  thought  it  would  be  bettor  tiiat  they  should  go 
even  earlier  than  the  time  you  are  saying  P — ^I  add  another  condition, 
namely,  that  the  course  for  the  average  man  should  be  only  two  years.  I 
think  that  would  operate  in  the  direction  you  wish. 

2265.  Why  should  not  that  begin  at  17  P  Is  not  the  boy  losing  time  at 
school  and  not  gaining  anything  at  the  university  P — ^As  far  as  I  can  judge 
I  think  a  bo^  up  to  18  or  nearlv  18  seems  to  me  distinctly  to  gain  at 
school.  I  thmk  a  few  boys  may  have  outgrown  it,  but  they  are  v^  rare. 
I  remember  one  thing  that  would  bear  upon  this.  At  Wellington  UoUege 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Woolwich,  and  the  maximum  age  for  WoS- 
wich  used  to  be  19,  which  practically  meant  that  the  boy  must  get  in  at  18 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  run  it  very  fine.  Later  the  authorities  (uumged  the 
age,  and  made  the  highest  age  18,  which  forced  a  boy  to  get  in  at  17. 
I  thought  that  the  boys  were  less  pressed,  worked  better,  and  had  a 
happier  life  when  the  age  was  practically  18  than  when  it  was  practically  17. 

2266.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Do  you  mean  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for 
the  boy  to  prepare  himself  for  the  entrance  examination  P — Not  without 
pressure.    Ha  was  always  in  fear  of  the  ooming  examination. 

2267.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  That  might  be  the  result  of  too  many 
examinations  P — Possibly. 

2268.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  examination  at  all,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  the  training  he  would  get  in  the  university.  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  want  to  get  the  universities  extended.  I  suppose  you  are  aware 
that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  extended  since  I  was  there,  for  instance. 
It  haa  doubled  P — Tes,  and  Cambridge  also. 

2269.  It  might  be  trebled  or  quadrupled,  but  it  cannot  be  quadrupled 
unless  they  go  in  at  a  lower  age  P — ^I  have  two  ways  of  shortening  it. 

2270.  Tou  mean  at  the  other  end?— Tes. 

2271.  (Sir  John  Hilibert.)  You  spoke  about  men  going  oat  from  the 
univendfy  into  trade  or  business.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
an  improvement  upon  the  present  system  in  the  preparation  of  men  who 
undertake  work  of  that  kind  ? — It  is  the  general  opinion,  is  it  not,  that 
men  who  go  to  the  university  and  go  into  trade  are  unfitted  for  trade 
purposes  P — ^I  have  often  heard  that  opinion  expressed,  and  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  that  it  might  be  modified  if,  first,  the  business  people  would  give 
up  the  idea  that  it  was  always  necessary  to  begin  your  business  training 
by  adding  up  figures  and  stamping  letters,  and  if,  secondly,  it  was  not 
men  of  22  or  2d  but  men  of  20  who  went  to  them.  Of  course  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  one  can  only  speculate,  but  that  is  the  line  which  my 
speculation  takes. 

Nov-EKFOBCB-  2272.  I  see  you  say  something  about  the  non-enforcement  of  classics  at 
SSmics  entrance.  Do  you  mean  that  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  to  be  made  a 
condition  P — I  should  make  neither  of  them  compulsory.  I  should  allow 
exem^on  only  on  condition  of  proficiency  or,  rather,  reid  promise  in  one 
or  more  subjects  combined  with  adequate  knowledge  of  one  or  moi^ 
subjects  of  a  different  kind.  For  instance,  if  a  young  fellow  were  pro- 
mismg  in  mathematics  or  in  science,  and  had  a  really  good  knowledge  of 
German,  and  could  write  his  own  language  correctly  (I  should  insist  upoi^ 
that),  that  would  appear  to  me  to  bo  sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  to 
enter  the  university. 

2278.  Would  it  not  point  to  a  narrow  education  P  —I  am  not  snre  of  that; 
the  actual  classical  requirement-— the  minimum — is  a  very  small  one,  and 
seems  to  me  to  stop  short  at  just  about  the  point  where  the  classics  are- 
beginning  to  get  interesting.  I  shoidd  require  such  a  knowledge  of 
German,  for  example,  that  a  boy  or  girl  shoiUd  have  really  got  to  a  point 
where  he  or  she  might  have  interest  in  it.  I  should  require  them  to 
translateat  sight,  and  write  to  a  certain  extent. 

2274.  Would  it  not  lead  very  much  to  the  non-enforcement  of  olasaios  at 
the  secondary  schools  P — I  hope  it  would,  distinctly. 

2276.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  that  at  the  lower  grammar  schools 
at  Birmingham,  which  had  been  established,  Latin  is  made  a  condition  ? — 
I  am  afraid  that  on  this  question  I  stand  alone  against  many  people  whose- 
judgment  I  re8pect.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  modem  langroage  teadiing^ 
and  I  certainly  think  that,  if  well-taught,  a  good  knowledge  of  German 
or  even  of  French  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  very  limited  knowledge 
of  Latin  with  which  so  many  boys  leave  school.  The  Latin  of  a  boy  who 
is  only  up  to  the  little-go  or  the  London  matriculation  is  a  thoroughly 
unfinished  structure. 

2276.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  put  German  and  French  in  the  place 
of  Latin  and  Greek  P — Oertainly. 

2277.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  think  that  the  knowledge  which  they 
obtain  would  scarcely  come  within  the  term  **  classical "  ? — Scarcely. 

2278.  (Mr.  Jebb.)  Might  I  ask]  whether  you  are  aware  that  several 
scientific  men,  for  example,  the  present  President  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
Lord  Kelvin,  have  expressed  the  view  that  even  the  amount  oi  Latin  and 
Greek  which  is  required  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  in  many  cases  of 
great  value  to  a  student  in  science  P — ^Yes,  and  I  should  think  it  is  perfectly 
true.  It  is  a  good  reason  for  encouraging  men  to  acquire  that  knowledge, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  even  such  an  opinion  is  enough  to  force  it  upon 
everyone.  My  answer  would  be  that  there  are  so  many  ways  of  attaining 
a  good  education,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  any  particular  one  diould  be  hall- 
marked to  the  extent  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  at  the  universities. 

2279.  If  the  result  of  making  Greek  optional  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  to  be  its  extinction  in  tlie  schools  of  the  country,  would  you  not  regret 
such  a  result  P — I  cannot  conceive  that  result  possible. 

2280.  {Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Considering  that  terminology  is  very  generally 
Latin  or  Ghreek,  would  you  not  heavily  hamdicap  men  for  the  higher 
scientific  discussions  if  you  wore  to  deprive  them  of  the  classics  ? — I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  tlioaght  very  pedantic  if  I  make  an  answer  to  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  nearly  every  scientific  term  alters  its  meaning  very  soon 
after  it  has  acquired  it.  For  instance  you  call  a  thing  a  barometer,  and  the 
name  has  long  ceased  to  convey  any  idea  of  what  a  barometer  is  meant  for. 
The  name  "barometer  "  would  apply  just  as  well  to  a  weighing  machine. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  in  philosophical  books  that  nearly  every  name  is 
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f^ven  with  an  impezf eot  oonoepiion  of  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is 
given,  and  that  as  knowledge  extends,  the  name  ceases  to  do  moie  than  to 
denote ;  it  ceases  to  connote^  it  ceases  to  be  much  more  than  a  proper  name, 
■80  to  speak. 

2281.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  I  should  like  to  know  if  yon  have  any  experience 
as  to  the  minimum  time  in  which  the  amount  of  Greek  required  for  the 
little-go  at  Cambridge  can  be  acquired  P — ^I  understand  it  is  very  short. 

2282.  In  the  case  of  girls  it  can  be  done  in  six  weeks,  but  I  suppose  in 
boys'  schools  you  have  no  such  cases  ? — ^I  have  heard  of  men  who  were 
forced  to  do  it,  clever  men  of  course,  doing  it  very  quickly.  I  think  those 
are  exceptional  cases ;  there  are  other  instances  of  people  of  considerable 
ability  who  would  take  much  longer.  I'erhaps  I  should  say  that  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  admission  to  the  college  is  granted  to  anyone 
who  can  get  a  certificate  at  the  joint  board  examination,  provided  he  gains 
distinction  in  some  subject.  He  has  to  pass  his  little>go  afterwards,  but 
as  far  as  admission  to  the  college  is  concerned  no  account  is  taken  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

2288.  {Sir  John  Hihbert.)  With    regard    to    entrance    scholarships   to      Extbavcs 
schools,  you  say  that  you  would  like  to  see  them  abolished  P — ^As  the  head-    Scholabbhips 
master  of  an  unendowed  school,  that  is  of  course  only  natural.    The  effect     '^  Schools. 
of  those  scholarships  is  to  draw  promising  boys  to  the  richest  schools,  and 
in  most  cases  the  preparation  for  them  is  only  possible  for  fairly  well-to-do 
parents.    In  the  case  of  many  poorer  schools,  particularly  boarding  schools 
that  are  rising  in  the  world,  the  authorities  are  forced  to  offer  scholarships 
to  compete  with  the  endowed  schools,  and  they  often  si>end  money  on 
them  that  had  much  better  be  spent  on  improving  the  teaching. 

2284.  How  would  you  meet  the  case  of  promising  boys  who  were  unable 
to  afford  the  expense  p — ^I  think  my  plan  would  be  to  let  them  enter  the 
school  for  a  short  time  or  give  very  dustinct  evidence  of  promise,  and  then 
to  help  them  in  an  eleemosynary  way.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
^one  too  far  in  the  direction  of  giving  our  endowments  away  entirely  by 
open  competition ;  that  we  are  giving  too  much  to  the  rich  and  not 
enough  to  the  poor. 

2285.  Is  not  the  scholarship  a  much  more  independent  way  of  helping 
ihe  boys  or  girls  going  to  the  school  than  giving  them  a  kind  of  eleemosy- 
nary help  ?— It  is.  The  difficulty  is  that  for  one  peraon  who  really  wants 
help  yoii  will  probably  help  five  or  six  who  could  do  ^vithout  it. 

2286.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  of  the  promising  boys  who  obtain 
scholarships  to  these  schools  would  probably  be  turned  into  some  other 
ffroove  ;  that  they  would  either  be  sent  into  business  or  some  occupation 
if  they  were  not  able  to  get  money  to  take  them  to  school  ?  —Some  would, 
no  doubt.  In  any  case  of  that  kind  there  are  difficulties.  For  instance' 
to  turn  for  one  moment  to  the  scholarships  at  the  universities,  many  men 
gain  these  scholarships  who  do  not  get  brilliant  degrees,  and  they  are  left 
at  22  or  23  with  no  means  of  maintaining  themselves  except,  say,  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  classics.  Now  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  country  to  press  boys  to  go  on  to  a  long  continued 
Bud  rather  special  education.  In  many  cases,  I  would  sooner  that  a 
promising  boy,  instead  of  getting  a  scholarship  to  a  classical  school,  went 
pretty  early  to  some  technical  school  and  used  his  talents  there. 

2287.  But  on  the  other  side,  have  you  not  numberless  cases,  both  past 
And  present,  of  men  who  have  attained  the  highest  position,  say  in  the 
church,  by  the  aid  of  scholarships,  taking  them  to  then:  local  schools  and 
universities  P — No  doubt,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  possibility  of 
such  a  career  destroved.  Still  I  think  that  no  scholarship  should  be  of 
more  than  a  nominal  value  unless  it  is  recdly  wanted.  Probably  the  best 
solution  is  one  that  was  proposed  at  the  headmasters'  oonferenco  two  years 
ago.  It  was  that  no  competitive  scholarships,  as  such,  should  cover  more 
than  the  tuition  fees,  and  that  additional  aid  should  be  made  out  of 
disposable  funds  to  those  who  on  private  inquiry  were  found  really  to 
want  it. 
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2288.  {Mr.  LyiteUon,)  TVlth  regard  to  that,  the  real  piaotioal  question  i» 
thiB.  Bo  yon  think  tiliat  legialation  can  deal  with  the  case  of  sdhools 
which  have  devoted  a  large  Bom  of  money  to  soholanhipa  without  an j 
particular  endowment  P — ^I  think  it  wonld  be  very  difficult.  I  was  merely 
expreflBing  my  opinion  as  to  what  I  thought  would  be  tiie  beat  way.  I  do 
happen  to  have  a  little  e:^perience.  The  only  endowment  that  Uaiyeraity 
College  School  poaBemoa  is  a  Bum  of  about  802.  a  year,  which  has  to  be 
dcToted  to  paying  the  fees  of  promising  boys  who  really  require  it,  and  I 
find  that  a  most  usefol  thing.  It  enables  me  to  pay  the  fees  of  about  three 
boys  per  annum. 

2289.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Js  that  fond  at  your  discretion  P— It  is  at 
the  discretion  of  my  council,  and  they  always  take  my  recommendation^ 
I  make  a  point  of  letting  it  be  known  among  parents.  I  put  an  announce- 
ment at  the  foot  of  one  of  my  monthly  reports^  and  ask  that  application 
may  be  made  to  me. 

2290.  Supposing  that  fund  were  10  or  20  times  as  large,  do  you  think 
you  could  administer  it  P — I  certainly  have  really  more  applications  than. 
I  can  meet.  I  am  rather  doubtful  whether,  if  it  were  known  to  be  a  larger 
fund,  it  would  not  draw  a  good  many  boys. 

2291.  If  it  become  a  large  thing,  would  you  not  meet  with  a  great  many 
difficulties  in  making  the  necessary  inquiries  as  to  means  and  so  on  P — I 
think  I  should. 

2292.  So  that  as  a  means  of  getting  a  large  number  of  boys  into  the 
school  it  would  be  open  to  difficulties  P — ^I  am  afraid  it  would. 

2298.  These  entrance  scholarships  you  are  speaking  of  are  scholarships- 
attached  to  secondary  schools,  are  they  not  P — Yes. 

2294.  And  the  same  objection  would  not  arise  in  the  same  degree  to 
scholarships  administered  by  an  outside  authority,  and  tenable  at  any  of  a 
selected  number  of  schools  P — ^I  think  such  scholarships  are  much  better,, 
^ffticularly  scholarships  from  primary  to  secondary  schools,  because  they 
must  almost  of  necessity  go  to  people  who  want  them. 

2295.  And  is  it  your  experience  with  regard  to  scholarships  or  exhibitions 
from  primary  to  secondary  schools  the^  tend  to  work  much  better  if  they 
are  of  the  nature  of  leaving  scholarships  P — Yes ;  that  is  what  I  wish  to 
imply. 

2296.  Thirdly,  your  objection  with  regard  to  throwing  away  sums  of 
money  upon  bovs  who  ultimately  do  not  do  yery  well,  would  be  much  lesa 
if  they  were  schools  which  would  keep  them  three  or  four  years  than  if 
they  were  schools  which  would  keep  them  six  or  eight  P — Yes ;  besides  I 
would  require  a  boy  to  give  distinct  eyidence  that  the  scholarship  ought  to 
be  continued.  The  London  School  Board  adu  plainly  at  the  end  of  tiie- 
term.  When  a  boy*s  scholarship  has  run  out  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
they  write  to  me,  and  say  **  Do  you  think  that  So-and-so  would  really 
"  profit  by  haying  his  scholarship  continued  for  another  year  P  "  And  if 
I  gave  a  doubtful  answer  I  imagine  they  would  not  continue  it. 

2297.  With  that  guarantee  of  the  scholarships  being  renewed  at  short 
interyals  do  you  think  there  is  anv  great  danger  of  extending  the  system 
from  primary  to  secondary  sdioolsr — None  whatever. 

2298.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  it  P— Yes. 

2299.  (Dr,  Wormdl. )  I  suppose  as  a  rule  the  evils  you  Imve  been 
of  are  connected  with  entrance  scholarships  rather  than  leaving  exhibitions  ? 
— ^Distinotty. 

2300.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  1  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
adapting  the  work  of  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  to  your  own 
school  P— I  have  had  but  few  elementary  school  boys,  but  I  have  never  had 
any  such  difficulty  because  our  school  is  organised  on  a  rather  peculiar 
system.  Every  subject  has  a  separate  classification.  A  bo^  maybe  in  a 
hi^h  cliauM  in  mathematics  for  instance,  and  a  low  class  in  Latin.  But  even, 
ifit  were  not  so,  the  few  boys  I  have  had  from  elementary  schools  have 
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been  sharp  boys,  and  iriih  a  little  arrangement  and  pnshing  one  can 
easily  ran  them  quickly  throngh  the  lower  Latin  classes.  A  boy  who 
comes  from  a  board  school  at  12,  well  trained,  can  easily  distance  little 
boys  of  9  or  10  who  are  jnst  beginning  to  learn  Latin,  and  by  pushing  him 
up  qnickly  and  looking  a  little  after  mm,  I  have  neyer  found  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  fitting  his  work  into  our  own.  The  difficulty  is  far  greater  in 
a  school  organised  on  rigid  dassinal  lines. 

2901.  (Dean  ofManchesier.)  Have  you  a  great  many  of  those  boys  in 
your  school  P — Ko.  I  do  not  suppose  that  in  18  years  I  have  had  to  do 
with  more  than  eight  or  ten ;  out  still  they  have  been  good  instances,, 
and  curiously  enough  the  majority  of  them  haye  been  the  sons  of  people  a 
little  aboye  the  artisan  dass. 

2d02.  But  still  they  haye  attended  the  school  board  schools  P — ^Yes, 

2303.  And  do  you  find  that  the  school  board  school-teachers  rather  like 
to  keep  them  themselyes  or  othervnse  P — ^I  haye  no  experience  to  answer  that. 

2304.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  there  are  some  sdbools  that  are 
of  a  more  newly  constituted  character  (taking  the  Manchestw  Grammar 
School  for  example)  where  there  is  a  fund  for  helping  those  who  haye  gone 
to  the  uniyendty  and  who  may  wish  to  stay.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are 
such  funds  at  the  disposal  of  some  schools  P — I  was  not  aware  that  the 
funds  were  so  absolutely  at  their  disposaL 

2305.  And  are  you  aware  that  there  are  funds  at  the  disposal  of  some 
schools  used  in  the  way  you  imagine  and  whi<^  are  of  yery  great 
adyantage? — ^I  haye  always  imagined  there  are  some. 

2806.  Now  will  you  just  tell  us  why  you  are  on  the  whole  against 
separate  technical  schools  P — I  am  a  little  vfr &id  first  of  the  boys  in  a 
thoroughly  technical  school  losing  altogether  literary  training,  and 
secondJy^I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  schools  where  the  ayerage 
bcj  leayes  about  16,  which  do  not  profess  to  be  technical  and  which  would 
gam  yery  much  from  a  technical  side  being  added  to  them.  I  am  not,  on 
the  whole,  in  fayour  of  excessiyely  diyiding  the  functions  of  schools. 

2807.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  What  is  the  distinction  you  draw  in  your 
mind  between  tedinical  schools  and  technical  colleges? — ^I  I^ean' b^ 
college  a  place  where  a  boy  goes  at  about  16  or  17.  ^  ■    ^ 

2308.  What  do  you  mean  by  technical  school  P — ^A  place  where  he 
would  enter  at  12  or  13. 

2309.  Is  what  you  would  deprecate  an  excessiyo  deyelopment  of 
technical  work  at  that  age  to  the  extinction  of  literary  work  p — Exactly. 

2310.  (Mrs.  Sidgwiek,)  What  haye  you  to  bat  with  regard  to  leaying  ExAnciFAnoFi.. 
examinations  P — ^AU  I  wished  to  say  was  that  I  did  not  tibink  there  was 

any  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  fresh  one.  There  are  a  good  many 
existing  agencies  that  are  doing  their  work  well,  and  probably  any  central 
body  that  was  established  comd  bring  them  into  stall  closer  touch  with 
teachers. 

2311.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Would  you  haye  them  all  fused  into  one  P— No^ 
certainly  not. 

2312.  Do  you  think  there  are  adyantages  to  be  gained  by  yariety  P^Yes. 

2318.  Would  you  explain  your  grounds  for  that  P— I  think  yaiiety  is 
preferable  in  this,  as  in  most  educational  matters. 

2314  Haye  any  specific  adyantages  been  deriyed  from  this  emulation 
among  yarious  bodies  P — Take  the  examinatlQus  of  two  bodies  like  the 
matriculation  examination  of  the  Uniyersity  of  London  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Joint  Board.  I  happen  to  prefer  the  schools  examinations 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Boiud,  but  a  great  many  people  prefer 
the  London  Matriculation  and  think  it  indicates  a  better  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. Anyway,  I  should  be  yery  sorry  to  see  uniformity  enforced  in 
examinations. 
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2315.  Do  you  ihinkit  might  make  edaoation  monotcnouB  ? — Yea,  exaotiy. 
You  wUl  notioe  that  I  meutioned  the  central  educational  council  inciden- 
tally as  a  means  of  bringing  examining  bodies  and  teaching  bodies  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another.  I  thought  we  were  well  provided  with 
examining  bodies  and  that  the  more  the  existing  agendeB  could  be  utilised 
the  better. 

2316.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  ever  think  that  the  present 
number  of  examining  agencies  is  rather  confusing  to  the  schoolmasters  P — 
I  think  there  are  too  many. 

2817.  Would  you  like  some  of  them  to  be  fused  but  not  fused  completely  ? 

^Yes.     For  instance,  such  small  examinations  as  those  of  the  Apothecaries 

Hall,  the  Preliminary  Law  Examination,  the  Institute  of  Architects 
Examination,  and  so  on.  I  think  would  all  be  far  better  if  they  would 
affiliate  themselves  entirely  to  the  College  of  Preceptors  or  the  liooal 
Examinations.  The  wants  of  the  various  professional  examinations  might 
be  met  bv  carefully  bringing  those  professional  bodies  into  touch  with  the 
main  bodies  who  examine  already,  that  is  the  Universities  and  the  College 
of  Preceptors. 

2818.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  should  accept  those  examinations  for 
all  general  purposes  and  simply  add  a  special  paper  for  their  own  special 
subjects.  Is  that  it  P — I  tliink  so.  They  do  accept  those  examinations  as  a 
general  rule,  but  the^  have  an  examination  of  their  own,  and  generally  an 
easier  one,  running  side  by  side  with  it. 

2319.  Does  that  also  apply  to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — 
Certainly. 

2320.  {Dr.  Won}ieU.)  With  regard  to  these  examinations  might  we  cany 
that  process  considerably  further.  For  instance,  suppose  a  pupil  passes 
tho  Science  and  Art  examination  in  drawing,  and  then  he  is  going  in 
afterwards  for  the  Oxford  Local,  would  it  not  be  well  if  the  Oxford  Local 
people  would  accept  the  certificate  of  drawing  and  count  it  as  equivalent 
to  the  passing  of  drawing  under  their  own  examiner  ? — There  are  some 
difficnlties  in  that,  because  it  is  important  to  make  quite  young  people,  at 
any  rate,  keep  up  their  subjects  together.  If  you  carried  that  system  too 
far  yon  would  allow  a  boy  to  pass  in  Latin  at  one  place,  in  Greek  at  another, 
and  -in  arithmetic  at  another,  and  it  would  bo  uncommonly  awkward 
for  tho  work  of  a  school  if  you  had  simply  to  teach  him  one  subject  at 
a  time.  That  would  suit  private  tutors,  and  those  not  the  best  private 
tutors  far  better  than  a  school.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  even  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  come  in.  ' 

2321.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  with  regard  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  certificate  which  has  been  mentioned,  you  would  object  to  the 
certificate  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  drawing  being  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  examination  in  drawing  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  P — ^Yes. 

2322.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Does  the  multiplicity  of  professional  and  other 
examinations  disturb  the  work  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school? — Xot 
much.  Generally,  I  think  a  boy  who  is  well  on  can  pass  his  professional 
examination  without  much  trouble,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 
in  having  what  is  really  not  so  well  conducted  an  examination  side  by  side 
with  those  that  are  done  very  carefully. 

2323.  [Dean  of  Manchestei:)  You  want  them  put  into  a  better  Sjrstem  and 
a  simpler  system  P — Exactly — a  simpler  but  not  too  uniform  a  system. 

2324.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  Would  you  keep  up  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
local  examinations  P — Certainly,  I  should  without  doubt  keep  up  all  the 
examinations  that  could  pass  muster,  as  thoroughly  well  systematised  and 
uianged. 

2325.  {Dean  of  Ma7i  Chester.)  Yon  think  it  would  be  improved  by  such 
an  educational  council  as  you  are  talking  of  P — Yes. 

2326.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Would  you  like  to  have  on  the  Oxford  Delegacy  for 
examinations  and  similar  authorities  representatives  of  your  educational 
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eounoil? — ^I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary.  I  think  they  would  be 
Bure  to  be  in  touch  with  them. 

2327.  (Dean  of  Manchesier.)  Now  wo  will  go   on   to   the  subject  of     ivsPBOiioir. 
inspection.    Ton  say  "  Inspection  should  be  compulsoiy  in  all  endowed 

**  schools,  but  optional  for  priyate  schools."  What  do  you  mean  by 
*'  optional  for  private  schools  "  P — ^I  think  that  if  inspection  were  uniyersal 
for  endowed  schools,  priyate  schools  would  be  ipso  facto  bound  to  sabmit 
themselyes  to  it.  It  would  be  so  much  to  their  own  interests  that  no 
compulsion  need  be  put  on  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
puitmg  compulsion  on  a  private  school. 

2328.  Do  you  mean,  ''There  is  no  compulsion,  but  you  must''?  — 
Exactly.  And  I  think  I  may  say  that  is  the  view  of  all  the  private  school- 
masters I  have  come  across.  I  think  they  would  welcome  an  inspection 
that  they  coxdd  invite,  and  that  would  certify  really  good  work. 

2329.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
private  schools  would  submit  themselves  to  the  inspection  P  —  I  am 
speaking  from  what  I  have  heard  from  the  private  schoolmasters  that  I 
have  met  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  certainly  amongst  them  that  is 
the  feeling. 

2330.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  pressure  which  would  compel 
them.  Would  it  be  the  pressure  of  the  parents  who  would  refuse  to  send 
their  boys  to  private  schools  which  would  not  submit  themselves  to 
inspection  ? — I  think  so. 

2331.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  is  sufficiently  active  P— At  present  it  may 
not  be,  but  I  think  that  when  public  attention  is  called  to  it,  public 
opinion  will  act  more  strongly.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  rival 
schools  would  make  known  pretty  widely  the  fact  that  they  got  good 
reports. 

2332.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  I  suppose  you  think  that  public  opinion 
would  very  soon  make  the  difference  P —Yes. 

2333.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  How  would  you  examine  ?  Would  you  look  into  the 
methods  cf  teaching  and  examine  the  buildings  and  so  on,  or  would  you 
actually  examine  the  pupils  p — I  think  in  the  main  the  first.  The  examiner 
certainly  should  not  do  as  an  inspector  does  in  a  primary  school ;  that  is, 
take  the  school  into  his  own  hands.  I  think  it  would  probably  be  better 
to  lunit  him  to  what  the  Visitors  in  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools' 
Company  do. 

2334.  You  think  he  would  be  an  entirely  different  inspector  from  an 
inspector  under  the  Education  Department  P—Yes. 

2885.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  At  the  same  time  I  suppose  it  is  within 
your  cognisance  that  the  insi)ectors  of  the  Education  Department  very 
often  do  not  examine,  and  that  it  is  virtually  an  inspection  P — I  did  not 
know  that. 

2336.  (Dr,  Wormell.)  Do  you  remember  this  as  a  resolution  passed  by  a 
large  body  of  mixed  teachers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  private 
schoolmasters:    *'That  the    efficiency  of  secondary  schools  should    be 

certified  by  educational  experts  or  by  examination  and  inspection  by 
recognised  public  bodies,  and  should  not  be  tested  by  persons  un- 
acquainted with  Secondary  Education."    That,  I  think,  is  the  feeling  of 
the  private  schoolmasters  of  the  country  ? — ^I  think  so  distinctly. 

2337.  They  do  not  object  to  inspection  and  examination  by  recognised 
public  bodies,  but  they  are  in  fear  of  an  enforced  inspection  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  Secondary  Education.  Do  you  think  that  represented 
their  feeling? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

2838.  (Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  What  do  they  mean  by  "recognised  public 
bodies  "  r — ^I  think  they  were  thinking  of  the  local  examinations,  those  of 
tiie  College  of  Ptoceptors,  and  other  examinations  which  may  come  into 
existence. 
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2899.  {Dean  of  Mamtike$fer,)  Then  you  say,  "BemiliB  not  to  be  pnl> 
luQied,  bnt  conmiimiottfeed  to  the  Ednoational  Ck>nnea,  to  the  Chaiitj 
CommisBionen,  and  to  goyerning  bodies  and  head  maaten."  What 
do  you  mean  by  that  P  The  goyerning  body  and  the  headmaaten  I  can 
undezstand.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  aoffioientP — ^Tou  see  it  pre- 
Buppoeea  aome  power  of  intezf erenoe  if  a  aohool  is  weak.  If  the  goyerning 
body  will  not  itself  do  anything,  its  saperioni,  whether  the  Ohanty  CSom- 
missionen,  the  Ednoational  Ck>iindl,  or  the  Local  Cooncil,  mi^ht  haye 
some  power  of  stimulating  it  to  improyemeni 

2340.  Then  yon  go  on  to  say :  "  In  case  of  priyate  schools  some  form  of 
'*  certificate  might  be  giyen  of  a  general  kmd,  which  the  master  might 
**  publish,  but  it  should  not  go  beyond  *  saiitfaciory,*  "  Do  you  mean  you 
would  not  haye  anything  further  ? — ^I  am  a  little  afraid  of  there  being  a 
temptation  for  a  partiotuar  school  to  be  puffed  at  the  expense  of  others. 
It  would  be  putting  an  undue  power  into  the  inspector's  hands.  What 
you  want  is  that  he  should  be  able  to  say  that  such  and  wich  a  school  has 
its  buildings,  its  appliances,  its  staff,  its  methods,  and  so  on,  up  to  a  good 
leyel— up  to  date  if  you  like ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  school  and  school. 

2841.  Tou  think  it  would  bo  snflLoient  if  there  were  a  certificate  of  a 
general  kind  and  a  pronouncement  of  satisfaction  P — Yes.  I  should  leaye 
anything  further  to  the  general  opinion  of  parents  and  so  forth.  If  there 
were  two  riyal  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  and  both  adequately  good,  I 
do  not  think  the  inspector  should  say  that  A  was  a  little  better  than  B. 

2342.  (Mr$.  Sidgwick.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  when  the  Cambridge 
Local  Eramination  Syndicate  examines  a  school,  they  giye  a  detailed  report 
to  the  master,  which  the  master  can  obtain  leaye  to  publish  pTx>Tided 
he  publishes  it  m  toto.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan  P — ^I  think  it  is  a 
go<>d  plan  as  from  Cambridge.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  an  inspector  from  head-quarters. 

2843.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Especially  in  the  case  of  a  priyate  school  ? 
— ^Yes.  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  interfering  with  the  ordinary  liberty  of 
competition. 

2344.  And  do  you  not  think,  also,  that  as  this  is  to  be  optional  it  might 
act  as  a  discouragement  if  you  went  too  much  into  particulars  P — Exactly. 

2345.  {Mr.  Llewdlun  Smith.)  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  inspector 
should  confine  himseft  to  inspecting  methods  of  teaching,  or  should  he  go 
into  the  question  of  adequate  staffing  and  apparatus,  and  eyen  such  matt^ 
as  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  ? — Most  distinctly. 

2346.  Do  you  think  that  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  priyate  schools  P 
-*I  think  not.  Certainly  those  whom  I  haye  heard  speak  about  it  would 
welcome  it 

2847.  {Mr.  LytteUon.)  Do  you  think  the  inspector  should  go  into  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  assisumt  masters  ?'-I  think  he  should  go  into 
tnat,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  uniyeisally  approved. 

2848.  {Mre.  Dryant)  And  whether  the  school  is  properly  financed  and 
so  on ;  do  you  think  all  that  should  come  up  before  the  inspector  P — That 
last  is  a  diincult  question,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  might  come  under 
him. 

2349.  In  the  form  of  a  general  report,  perhaps  P — Yes,  in  the  form  of  a 
general  report. 

2860.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith. )  With  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
school,  would  you  contemplate  that  any  power  should  be  giyen  to  any 
authority  to  close  a  school  which  was  not  satisfactory  in  those  respects  or 
should  they  haye  power  simply  to  withold  the  certificate  P — ^I  think  if  the 
inspector  reputed,  to  the  goyerning  body  that  the  school  was  insanitary, 
and  the  goyemiikg  body  refused  to  do  anything,  oomebody  should  haye 
the  power  of  getting  a  mandamus  against  them. 
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2d51.  I  am  thinldng  of  jniTate  fMhools  where  the  governing  body  wonld 
be  the  master  ? — All  he  oonld  then  do  would  be  to  refose  ti^e  oertificate. 
However,  I  have  not  thought  oat  that  question* 

2352.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Are  not  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
sufficient  for  that  purpose? — I  should  think  that  in  any  grave  case  they 
conld  interfere,  bnt  in  the  ease  of  a  school  there  might  very  easily  be 
arrangements  which  were  not  thoroughly  sanitary,  but  which  would  not 
call  for  the  interference  of  a  local  sanitary  authority. 

2353.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  there  should 
be  some  inquiry  made  into  the  matter  which  mr,  Llewellyn  Smith  alluded 
to  with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  accommodation,  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  so  on  P— That  goes  without  saying. 

.  2354.  Would  you  not  extend  that  to  private  schools  P— It  ought  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  no  certificate  of  any  kind  diould  be  given  unless  they 
were  satisfactory  in  that  respect. 

2855.  {Mr.  SacUer.)  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  you  would  propose  that 
these  inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  centrid  department  P — ^I  think 
on  the  whole  I  should. 

2356.  Arising  out  of  that  let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  conceive 
of  a  new  departmont  for  Secondary  Education  P — Yes. 

2857.  Not  any  existing  department  P — No.  It  might  be  imdor  the 
Minister  of  Education,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  department  for  Secondary  Education,  which  I  prefer,  or,  failing 
that,  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  the 
purpose  with  larger  powers  than  the  Charity  Commission  now  has. 

2358.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  For  the  whole  of  the  country  ? — ^Yes. 

2359.  {Mr.  8adl&r.)  In  the  choice  of  inspectors  by  this  department  would 
you  limit  their  right  of  selection  to  any  class  of  people  p — ^I  should  limit  it 
to  persons  who  had  had  practical  experience  of  teaching,  I  should  say 
school  masters  of  10  years'  standing,  just  as  a  great  many  appointments 
are  limited  to  barristers  of  10  years'  standing. 

2360.  Then  a  school  inspector  coming  down  and  finding  that  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  school  was  injured  by  the  action  of  the  universities  in  their 
college  scholarship  competitions,  would  send  up  a  report  that  the  school 
was  injured  by  the  action  of  the  college  of  the  universitios  in  respect  to 
the  schohurships  P — ^Yes,  very  likely ;  I  have  thought  of  that  difficulty,  and 
I  suppose  the  only  solution  would  be  this.  If  there  were  a  Minister  of 
Education,  he  would  absorb  whatever  powers  now  exist  of  dealing  with 
the  universities.  I  think  it  is  the  Privy  Council  that  now  deals  with  the 
univendtiee  where  any  small  legislation  is  required,  and  if  the  Miniater  of 
Education  remained  Vice-President,  of  course  anything  dealing  with  the 
universities  might  come  under  him. 

2361.  Then  you  conceive  of  a  Miniister  of  Education  (with  a  number  of 
sub-committees  under  him),  the  recommendations  of  which  he  might  listen 
to  but  would  not  necessarily  obey  P — ikactly. 

2362.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  division  of  work  between  the 
Education  Department  and  South  Kensington,  although  one  Minister  is 
responsible  for  both,  has  led  to  some  injury  to  education  P— I  have  not 
had  any  experience  of  that. 

2363.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  training  ? 
— ^I  have  had  no  direct  experience. 

2964:.  {Mrs.  Bryant)  Have  you  not  had  something  to  do  with  it  in 
connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  P— Yes.  I  have  never  either 
trained  teachers  or  been  trained  myself,  but  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  subject  in  connexion  with  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  has 
made  some  efforts  to  remedy  existing  defects. 

2365.  {Mrs.  Sidgtoich.)  The  College  of  Preceptors  conducts  one  of  the 
more  important  examinations  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  does  it  not  P 
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80  that  piaotioally,  not  oijfing  to  any  fanlt  of  le^ii^Ution,  b^^t.  owing 
to  onstom  and  eitcnmstanijeB,  a  grave  injnstioe  is  being  ebxpmitfced. 
Ton  aie  giving  tiiie  best'  pwsf  (lor  every  single  boarding  soI»>ol  lof  the 
first  rank  has  a  olerical  lic^  master)  to  m^  who  oonstit\Lte  lees  than 
one-fonrth  of  the  profession,  and  I  do  not  think  that.  a^T};(>dv  pretends 
that  the  monopolv  of  character,  ability,  or  sacoess,  is  witli  the  derioLL 
sdioolmasters.    They  are  neither  worse  nor  better  than  their  laj  f eUows. 

2384.  Bat  if  this  remarkable  change  which  yon  have  described  has  been 
the  result  of  a  change  in  |MA>Iic  c^mfon  'and  in  custom,  have  von  not 
reason  to  expect  that  opuiioii  and^ei^tqm  Will  hare  ilMdr  way  m  the  ease 
of  headmastenhips  also P-^I  ttttrf  th^  mil.    -  "' ^     V' 

2885.  Do  I  nnderstand  thai  y^n  ^think  that  it  is'necQssaiy  to  legally 
disqaidity  clergymen  for  these  cHef  appointments  P — ^I  do  nolt  at  present, 
bnt  I  think  it  might  come  to  ^  point  when  that  might  be  the  case. 

2886.  WhTdo  you  think,  so  P^Becanse  on  this  qaerjrtionr.oaainion  has 
moved  much  more  slowly  'in  tiie'case  of  headmasters  uian  oz  asdstant 
masters. 

2887.  (Dean  of  ]l£ancheder:\^he'  iildnciive  instances  which  yon  have 
given  to  ns,  and  which  ma^l^  fortified,  as  yon  ar^  well  awttre,  b^  the 
headships  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford,  appear  to  me  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  legislative  actfouF-^Ido  not  prgeit  at  pxpsent.  I  merely 
say  that  if  pnbuc  opinion  dow*-W)t  in  a  few  years  pzbcmoe  some  effect  of 
that  kind,  I  think  it  will  be  tei^  ^desirable  to  have  some  legislation  in  that 
direotioii. 

2888.  Then  may  I  ask  ^fivthef)  do  you  p^  consider  that  th^t  js  rather 
an  infringement  of  liberty  P«—Kqi 

2889.  Ton  would  disqualify  a  person  because  he  may  happen  to  be  in 
'    '              holy  orders.    Do  you  not  think  that  is  an  infringement  of  uoerty  P--N0, 

not  any  more  than  it  is  to  prevent  him  &om  being  called  to  the  Bar  or 
electea  to  Parliament. 

2890.  [Chairman.)  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  ministerial  le^lSce  in 
other  denominations  than  th^  CSinrch  of  Eugluid  P->-Yes,  unless  they  were 
schools  of  a  flpedal  denomination ;  and  there,  just  ad  in  distinctly  Ohuxoh 
of  England  schools,  cathedral  schools,  or  a  school  like  ICadborough, 
which  was  founded  as  a  Ohun^  .of  Ei^land  institution,  I  thiuk  the 
goveniing  body  should  do  ^ttetly  as  they  like.     -    ' 

2891.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  poettion  of  clergyman  in 
any  religious  body  should  be  k  dfequalification  P — ^Xes. 

2892.  (Mr.  LytteUan.}  The  governing  bodies  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  parents  of  the  boys  at  the  school,  and  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  Tepresent  the  parettts.  How  do  you  ezphun  the 
fact  that  they  have  clung  lb  the  old  custom  P— Because  the  arrangements  of 
the  tohools  have  grown  tip  so  as  to  make  it  se^m  to  l>e  axi  advantage  to 
have  a  clergyman  &ere. 

2898.  Do  yon  think  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose  that  the  masa  of 
parents  who  send  their  boys  to  tiiat  school  want  a  olezgyman  rather  than 
a  layman  P— .That  is  extremely  diffionlt  to  sftv.  As  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  should  have  said  they  were  indifferent. 

2894  You  axe  head  master  of  an  unsectarian  school,  I  suppose  P — ^Tes, 
but  my  acquaintance  extends  beyond  it.  ^  ' 

2895.  If  there  were  a  strong  denominational  feeling  in  this  respect  you 
would  not  be  likely  to  have  come  across  it  professionally,  would  you  P — ao. 

2896.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  think  that  the  preference  which,  parents 
appenr  to  feel,  or  xhich  governing  bodies  appeal^  to  feel,  for  a  clergyman, 
would  be  mitigated  if  the  head  master  of  a  school,  although  a'  lavman,' 
were  given  the  power  of  preaching  in  the  college  chapel  P — ^I  tlhnik  it 
would  be  a  distinct  advanti^^  if  he  were.  '  -    •*' 

2397.  Do  yo«  think  that  in  that  way  the  power  of  addressing  the  boys 
from  the  pulpit;  »hioh  is  .considered  valuable  in  'a  headmaaietr,  w^d'  be 
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savad   evea  if   the  headmaster  were  not  a    oleigyman  himself?— Yes. 
Besides  he  ooald  address  ibfim  in  another  room. 

2896.  Would  that  be*  the  same  thing  ?— I  think  the  difference  wonld  be 
rery  slight.  » 

2399.  {Dean  of  MancJieetet-).  Are  yon  not  of  opinion  that  that  is  a  quasi 
clerical  function  P — ^No. 

2400.  (Dr,  Fairhaim.)  If  yon  allow  a  lay  headmaster  to  preach  would 
yoa  deny  him  the  right  to  exercise  anv  other  proper  ol^cal  function  ? — 
The  only  function  necessary  for  a  heao^naster  that  could  possibly  be  called 
clerical  is  the  power  of  talking  to  his  boys,  and  surely  a  layman  would, 
be  able  to  do  that. 

2401.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  the  only  function.    It  may  be  the 
only  one  that  he  need  want,  but  it  is  not  the  only  function,  and  I  want  to 
know  how  far  you  would  extend  your  freedom? — ^I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 
quite  understand  the  question. 

2402.  The  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  for  example  F 
— Of  course,  if  he  were  not  in  orders  he  could  not 

2408.  Then  you  would  attach  a  distinct  disqualification  there  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  a  disqualification  to  anyone.  I  suppose  that 
the  boys  would  attend  service  where  there  was  a  regular  orduned  clergy- 
man, and  receiTe  the  sacrament  from  him. 

2404.  {Dean  of  Manchetier).  Is  that  to  be  proyided  by  the  school  or 
what  is  to  ha]|jpen  P — ^I  l^ink  that  schools  with  chapels  would  probably 
retain  the  services  of  a  chaplain.  A  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  there  should  be  eyeiy  Sunday  one  unsectaEian  service  in  which  the 
masters  mainly  took  part,  and  that  every  boy  should  attend  once  in  the 
day  the  diurch  or  oiiapel  of  his  own  religious  denomination.  I  want  to 
see  all  our  schools  made  equally  attraotiye  to  people  of  all  denominations, 
and  I  think  that  for  that  purpose  the  first  thing  is  to  hare  the  head- 
masters  as  much  as  possible  laymen. 

2405.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  these 
schools  haye  been  accepted  by  people  without  any  demur? — Yes,  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  not  as  attractiye  to  Non- 
conformists as  they  are  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2406.  (OhoMrmanJ)  That  is  rather  a  different  point.  Your  yiew  is  that 
it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  no  less  than  the 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  ? — ^Yes.  I  want  to  see  aJl  endowed 
sohools  that  are  not  specially  attached  to  denominations  as  unsectarian  as 
possible. 

2407.  And  you  think  they  would  not  be  unsectarian  so  long  as  Church 
of  England  clergymen  are  preferred  as  masters  P— Yes. 

2408.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendiih.)  But  it  seems  to  me  that  you  wish  to 
impose  upon  people  your  own  wish  in  the  matter.  Haye  you  any  grounds 
for  thinking  that  the  bulk  of  English  parents  who  send  their  children  to 
English  sdiools  are  of  jour  mind? — ^I  am  afraid  I  haye  not  accurate 
knowledge  on  that  point.  I  sunpose  that  the  country  is  tolerably 
divided  between  churchmen  and  Konconf ormists.  The  dhurchmen  with 
stronger  feelings  would  no  doubt  prefer  clergymen ;  the  Nonconformists, 
almost  to  a  man,  I  think,  would  prefer  laymen.  There  are  a  large  body  of 
indifferent  people  who  are  nominally  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  would  not  care  either  way. 

2409.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Have  you  sufficient  knowledge  to  say  that 
the  Nonconformists  of  Englimd  would  prefer  that  there  should  not  be  a 
minister  of  their  denomination  at  the  head  of  the  school  P — Do  you  mean 
of  their  own  denomination  ? 

2410.  Of  a  denomination — any  denomination  you  wish? — There  are 
Nonconformist  schools  with  ministers  at  their  head,  but  they  are  not 
numerous  I  believe. ' 
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2411.  The  qneBtion  I  asked  was  this :  sapposing,  for  example,  the 
minister  of  a  denomination  other  than  the  Church  of  England  was  pnt  at 
the  head  of  Bogby  School,  do  you  think  that  the  Konoonformists  of 
England  wonld  object  to  him  because  he  was  a  minister?— I  do  not 
know. 

2412.  Does  it  come  to  this,  that  it  is  to  be  a  disqnaliflcation  for  a  man  to 
be  in  holy  orders  unless  he  is  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  without  taking 
advantage  of  the  Clerical  Disabilities  Act,  that  is,  renounce  his  orders  P — 
I  say  that  the  general  opinion  has  not  advanced  quite  so  far.  But  it  seems 
to  me  as  unreasonable  a  thing  to  require  Holy  Orders  for  a  headmaster- 
ship  or  to  give  any  preference  to  a  clergyman  as  it  would  be  to  require 
a  judge  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  army. 

2418.  But  is  the  preference  given  P — ^Tes. 

2414.  Considering  that  in  schemes  of  the  Charily  Commissioners  it  is 
not  a  disqualification  that  a  man  should  not  be  a  clergyman,  is  it  to  become 
a  disqualification  that  he  should  be  a  clergyman  or  a  minister? — I  think  it 
might  eventually  have  to  be. 

2415.  (Chairman,)  Do  you  wiph  to  add  anything  on  any  other  point  P — 
No,  I  think  not. 

(Chairman.)  On  behalf  of  the  Commission  I  thtnk  you  for  the  evidence 
you  have  given. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  29th  May,  at  11  o'clock. 


NINTH  DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  May  29th,  1894. 


PBESEXT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  Sib  J.  T.  HIBBERT,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  ik  the  CaiiR. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Hen&y  E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  D.C.L. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Deak  op  Makchestbe,  D,D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faikbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RiCHA&D  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  RicHABn  Wobhell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  HsKBY  Hobhouse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  Geobge  J.  Cockbubn. 

Mr.  Chajlles  Fenwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALi. 

The  Lady  Fbedbbick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  Willux  N.  Bbuoe,  Secretai-y. 

W.  H.  Stonb,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Mabt  Gubnet  re-called  and  further 

examined. 

2^6.  (Bvr  John  Hibibert  to  Miss  Gumey,)  I  think  you  wished  to  add 
something  to  the  evidenoe  whioh  you  gave  when  you  were  before  us  on  the 
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last  oooasion  P— I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  explain  that  I  haye  made  further 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  girls  who  have  gone  on  to  college  and  who 
haye  ti^en  scholarships  from  our  schools.  The  chairman  inquired  last 
time  how  many  there  were  ;  since  then  we  have  had  a  return  made  up  to 
the  present  time  as  far  as  possible,  giving  the  number  as  nearly  600  who 
have  gone  on  to  college,  and  nearly  300  who  have  taken  external  scholar- 
ships. I  have  brought  copies  of  that  return  for  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission to-day.  Perhaps  I  might  add  that  it  appears  to  be  inadequate,  as 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  correct  details  as  to  all  the  schools,  but, 
«t  any  rate,  it  will  indicate  the  numbers  approximately.  (Se3  Appoid^^ 
No.  3.) 

2417.  {To  Mr.  Stone.)  I  think  you  left  off  in  your  evidence  at  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  number  of  shareholders.  Will  you,  please, 
teU  us  what  you  have  to  say  with  regard  to  that  point  P — The  number  of 
shareholders  is  stated  in  the  return  which  we  have  sent  in  as  2,110. 

2418.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  else  with  regard  to  that  matter  p — 
l^o,  not  with  reference  to  the  shareholders. 

2419.  Then,  I  believe,  you  have  something  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  to  be  a  public  institu- 
tion P — Before  going  to  that,  might  I  add  something  to  what  I  said  on  the 
last  occasion.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  this,  which  I  should  like  to  state 
now,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  expenditure  under  certain  heads 
per  pupil.  It  is  taken  on  the  average  of  10  years.  The  cost  of  teaching 
stated  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound  per  pupil  is  9 '  9Sl. — practically 
10^.  Premises,  which  include  interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  share 
capital,  interest  on  mortgages,  rent,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  premises,  2  *  87Z.  Those  are  the  two  principal  items,  and  the  total  is 
15  *  OHL  Thai  is  the  average  cost  per  pupil  taken  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  of  which  101.  goes  in  salaries  and  nearly  dZ.  on  premises. 

2420.  Could  you  give  the  total  number  of  pupils  ?~The  total  number 
now  is  7,100.  The  gross  total  during  all  those  years  is  put  down  at  38,586. 
7hat  is,  of  course,  for  a  longer  period  than  10  years.  It  is  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  company  ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  number  is  for  the 
10  years,  but  it  is  sufficienlJy  large  to  make  the  average  a  very  good  one. 

2421.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  company  to  (jt^mg  or  thb 
be  a  public  institution  P — ^We  think  there  are  several  considerations  which  Compahtt  to  bb 
might  allow  us  to  be  considered  in  that  light,  whether  we  are  technically     j  ^  Ptrj?"° 
public  schools  or  not.    One  thing  is  the  large  extent  of  the  ^ ork  which     ^'"ixuiiOBr. 
we  have  done.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commission  would  allow  me 

to  give  certain  estimates  which  I  have  formed  as  to  the  proix>rtion  of  the 
work  of  this  kind  which  is  required  in  the  country,  which  we  have  done. 
1  have  tried  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  children 
requiring  Secondary  Education.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  good  one 
or  not.  I  have  not  found  any  statistics  with  respect  to  England,  therefore, 
I  have  taken  a  comparison  from  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  said  to  be  360,000  children  attending  public  secondary  schools. 

2422.  Do  you  mean  girls  alone,  or  both  sexes  ? — Both  sexes.  I  think  it 
is  probable  that  as  many  children  attend  public  schools  of  the  kind  in 
America  as  would  ever  be  likely  to  attend  them  in  England.  Taking  that  as 
a  possible  assumption,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  six  per  1,0  JO  on  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  60  millions.  Of  course,  these  figures  will 
all  be  very  rough.  If  we  take  half  that  number  to  be  girls,  three  per  1,000 
would  be  the  number  of  girls  requiring  Secondary  Education  in  public 
schools.  Now  take  London.  If  we  take  the  population  of  London  at  four 
millions,  that  would  give  12,000  girls  for  Secondary  Education.  In  our 
London  schools  there  are  4,059.  Those  are  all,  except  about  100,  in  high 
schools.  Of  the  12,000,  certainly  more  than  half  would  not  go  to  high 
schools ;  they  would  go  to  schools  of  a  cheaper  and  lower  type.  Then  I  take 
into  accouut  also  the  Church  schools  and  certain  special  schools  which 
have  been  provided  by  a  special  company.  There  are  two  schools,  one  in 
Baker  Street  and  another.    Taking  those  altogether,  it  would  appear  that 

E    87fi30.  Q^_ 
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there  is  something  approaching  to  a  sufficient  provision  of  high  schools  for 
girls  in  the  London  district. 

2423.  (L<idy  Frederick  CavendUh.)  Do  yon  count  in  any  high  schools  for 
girls  except  those  which  are  managed  by  companies  p — ^I  have  not  con- 
sidered private  enterprise  schools.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  call  public 
schools.  Then,  at  any  rate,  waivhig  the  question  of  the  other  schools,  if 
we  have  provided  for  4,000  out  of  12,000  children,  it  certainly  seems  as  if 
we  had  if  one  a  very  large  amount,  at  all  events,  towards  the  provision  fo 
high  schools  for  girls  in  London  who  require  it.  I  will  take  one  or  two 
other  places.  At  Ipswich  the  population  is  60,000.  Upon  that,  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  would  be  only  required  accommodation  for  180 
girls  for  Secondary  Education  of  all  kinds.  We  have  in  our  bchool  there 
193.  We  have  had  more.  At  one  time  we  have  had  over  200.  That  would 
appear  to  be  more  than  my  calculation  would  provide  of  high-school  girls, 
because  there  are  lower-school  girls  as  well.  But  that  is  explained  in  this 
way :  at  Ipswich  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  girls  who  come  as 
boarders.  They  come  from  the  districts  round.  We  have  a  good  many 
children  of  country  clergymen  and  people  of  that  type  who  send  their 
girls  to  boarding-houses  at  Ipswich,  and  they  attend  our  school. 

2424.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  What  proportion  of  the  193  would  be  boarders  ? 
— (Misa  Oumev.)  About  40  would  be  boarders.  {Mr,  Stone.)  And  there 
may  be  a  few  others  who,  without  being  recognised  as  boarders,  might  be 
sent  by  their  parents  in  the  country  to  live  in  the  families  of  their  friends. 
They  would  not  come  under  the  head  of  boarders. 

2425.  {Mrs.  Stdgwick,)  Are  any  of  the  London  pupils  boarders  P — Yes, 
and  that  must  be  allowed  for  ,*  but  the  number  is  not  large.  {Miss  Gumey') 
The  number  is  veiy  small,  except  at  Notting  Hill. 

2426.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Have  you  any  coming  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, other  than  those  who  are  living  with  friends  P — We  have  some  who 
come  in  as  weekly  boarders.  {Mr.  Stone.)  In  several  places  we  have 
children  coming  from  a  distance  by  train.  So  that  would  also  account  for 
the  extra  number  at  Ipswich.  Still,  I  think  it  indicates  that  Ipswich  is 
fully  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  high  schools. 

2427.  {Lady  Fredei'ick  Cavendish.)  Are  there  any  bearding  houses  at 
Kensington  p — {Miss  Oumey.)  The  number  is  very  small — ^hardly  worth 
noticing.  {Mr.  Stone.)  The  same  thing  applies  at  Oxford.  There  we 
have  over  200  children,  and  my  figure  would  work  out  to  something  like 
150  of  them.  There,  also,  we  have  a  considerable  number  in  boarding 
houses. 

2428.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Do  you  give  these  towns  which  you  have 
named  as  typical  cases  P — Yes ;  of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  press  it  too 
closely,  because  the  datum  that  I  have  started  with  may  be  erroneous, 
but  I  think  it,  at  all  events,  supports  our  claim  to  have  provided  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  the  necessary  accommodation  in  high  schools  for 
girls.  Besides  that,  we  have  been  the  means  of  the  same  work  being  done 
by  others.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Church  Schools  Company,  as 
to  which  I  am  not,  of  course,  prepared  to  give  evidence,  but  it  is  on  a 
considerable  scale.  Also  there  are  in  a  great  many  large  towns,  and  in 
some  smaller  ones,  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  high 
school  accommodation  which,  without  any  disguise,  have  imitated  our 
system.  We  have  been  very  glad,  but  they  have  taken  all  our  methods 
very  closely  indeed— a  great  many  of  them ;  they  have  frequently  obtained 
their  teachers  and  head  mistresses  from  our  schools ;  and,  I  think,  as  we 
were  first  in  the  field,  we  may  claim  some  share  in  that  pait  of  the  work 
also. 

2429.  I  suppose  you  look  upon  cases  of  that  kind  in  a  friendly  spirit  p — 
Quite  so.  Even  the  Church  Schools  Company,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
be  in  some  cases  our  rivals,  have  taken  up  work  in  smaller  places  which 
would  not  have  suited  us,  but  the  other  independent  companies  have  not 
clashed  with  us  at  all.     Then,  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  all  cases,  with 
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one  or  two  exoeptianfl  in  London,  we  have  gone  to  these  towns  on  the  itt- 
vitatioD  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  as  a  mle,  the  matter  has  been  taken  np 
by  all  the  leading  authorities,  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  several  denomi- 
nations,  very  often  the  mayors  of  those  towns,  and  people  of  that  sort. 
Onr  mle  has  been  not  to  open  a  school  nnless  a  local  committee  of  some 
kind  was  formed,  and  we  have  required  as  a  condition  that  a  certain 
ainmber  of  our  shares  should  be  taken  in  the  town,  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  fund  for  equipping  the  school,  and  so  on.  We,  therefore,  think 
that,  haying  gone  to  these  places  by,  as  it  were,  public  invitation,  we 
have  a  certion  locvs  siaiidi,  and  a  certain  daim  to  be  considered  and  not 
to  be  interfered  with,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  ad- 
vantage. I  may  ako  say  that  we  have  be^n  careful  in  establishing  new 
schools,  to  avoid  clashing  with  endowed  schools.  The  Charity  Commis- 
aioners  have  always  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  information,  and  we  have 
alwavft  asked  them  whether  there  are  any  existing  or  intended  endowments 
which -are  likely  to  int^ere  with  us;  and  if  they  say  there  are,  we  have 
not  gone  to  the  town. 

2430.  Beyond  requiring  a  ceortiun  number  of  shares  to  be  taken  in  the 
localities  where  schools  are  established,  do  you  require  anything  like  t 
local  guarantee  for  expenses  P— No,  we  do  not.  We  ask  an  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  number  of  children  that  we  shall  get,  bat  that 
does  not  bind  anybody.  We  consider  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  do  not 
have  any  gua^rantee  as  to  expenses  ;.  on  the  contrary,  we  have  frequently 
made  losses. 

2431.  (Lady  FredwMe  Cavendish.)  I  think  in  one  or  two  cases  we  havfe 
taken  over  existing  schools,  have  we  not  P — ^Xot  since  I  have  been 
Ohairman.     (yfiss  Oumey.)  No,  I  do  not  thif^  we  have  ever  done  that. 

2482«  Net  at  Highbuiy  P — No.  We  appointed  a  mistress  who  had  had 
B  so1k>o1  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  did  not  take  over  her  school. 

2433.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Stone,)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or 
two  as  to  the  basis  of  calculation  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
oountry  as  to  Secondary  Education.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  estimate  of 
the  360,000  children  in  the  public  schools  in  America  p-<-That  is  given  in 
an  article  which  appeared  recentiy  in  the  ''  Nineteenth  Century,''  and  the 
writer,  states  it  aa  a  published  statistio,  I  do  not  know  from  where  he 
Uikeo  it. 

2434.  Does  that  include  public  secondary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

2435.  In  all  districts  of  North  America  p--Of  the  United  States. 

2436.  Backward  and  forward  P — ^Yes. 

2437.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  estimate  of  that  kind  is  rather  fallacious 
if  applied  to  particular  districts  like  London.  You  are,  if  I  may  say  bo, 
waterii^  down  all  the  advanced  districts  of  America  by  all  the  back- 
ward districts,  and  so  getting  a  kind  of  average  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  not  apply  to  any  district  of  concentrated  population  like  London  or 
any  given  town  P — I  should  have  thought  if  you  took  the  average  over  th'e 
whole  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  a  fair  guide,  because  I  should 
have  thought  there  would  be  a  much  greater  tendency  to  send  children  of 
the  richer  classes  to  public  schools  in  America  than  in  England.  In 
England  there  would  be  a  number  of  parents  who  would  never  do  that 
butvwould  prefer  to  educate  them  at  home.  I  only  give  the  %ure  for 
what  it  is  worth.  v 

2438.  You  are  aware  that  that  estimate  differs  very  verv  widely  from  the 
estimate  formed  hy  the  Schck>l8  Inquiry  Commission  P — No,  1  did  not  know' 
that.  •    ••  ' 

2439;  The  estimate  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  if  I  remember 
rig^y,  was  IC  per  thousand— for  boys,  excluding  the  girltlP^I  w6iltA 
point  out  that  higher  grade  board  schools  we)re  not  in  existence,  and  1 
imagEDethat  now  they  would  take  a  large  amount  of  the  ehildrettii  "Id 
my  estimate  of  six  per  thousand  for  England  I  am,  of  course,  asffuiioangf  "Hlak 
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the  higher  grade  board  Bohools  are  in  eidfitenoe  and  wonld  take  a  large 
number. 

2440.  And  that  such  schools  are  developed  P — I  should  think  that 
probably  they  would  be  developed. 

2441.  (Sir  Henry  Boacoe.)  Might  I  ask  whether  you  oould  give  us  the 
statistios  for  snoh  a  city  as  New  Tork,  to  compare  with  London,  inatead  o£ 
taking  the  average  over  the  whole  of  the  country  P — I  am  afraid  not,  but  I 
think  in  the  article  in  the  ''Nineteenth  Century  Review/'  which  I 
mentioned,  a  great  many  particulars  wiU  be  given. 

2442.  (Mr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  you  not  think  the  average  of  America  is,  for 
one  reason,  entirely  fallacious.  The  number  of  women  employed  in 
education,  primary  and  secondary,  in  America  is  out  of  all  proportion 
greater  than  the  number  of  women  employed  here.  Hence  there  is  a 
demand  for  educated  women  in  America  that  we  know  nothing  of  P — Of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  that.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  statistics.  I 
should  not  have  thought  that  the  proportion  of  children  who  became 
teachers  would  be  large  enough  to  affect  the  figures  very  materially,  but 
it  may  be  so. 

2448.  (Dr.  Wormdl.)  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  took  a  district 
around  Boston,  equal  in  area  to  England,  the  number  per  thousand 
requiring  Seoonduy  Education  would  be  very  much  greater  P — ^Yery 
possibly ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  many 
people  in  America  who  wonld  send  their  children  to  secondary  schools 
when  English  people  would  send  them  to  primary  schools.  I  thought 
that  probably  the  Chairman  of  this  Commission  would  know  a  good  deal 
about  it. 

2444.  (Dean  of  Maneheshr,)  I  notice  you  divide  it  between  boys  and 
girls  by  a  hard  and  fast  line;  you  divide  it  by  a  half  P — ^I  should  think 
there  were  rather  more  girls  than  boys,  but  not  very  many.  It  is  a  very 
rough  estimate  indeed.  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  draw  tiie  line  dearly 
between  Secondary  and  Primary  Education  at  all. 

2445.  It  is  new  to  me  as  regards  London.  Do  you  mean  that  a  good 
man^  of  these  children  go  to  higher  grade  schools  P — No,  what  I  am 
drivmg  at  now  is  the  number  available  for  high  schools.  I  say  that  if 
there  are  12,000  girls  who  require  Secondary  Education  in  public  schools 
probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  them  would  not  require  it  in  nigh  schools ; 
so  that  if  education  is  provided  for  one-third  in  high  schools  it  is  a  pretty 
good  provision.  That  is  uiy  line.  But  of  course  a  great  many  more  than 
our  4,000  are  provided  for  in  high  schools. 

2446.  {Sir  John  Hihbert.)  And  where  would  the  other  two-thirds  go  to  F 
— ^They  would  go  to  whdiever  class  of  schools  are  established  for  their 
benefit.  I  suppose  this  Oommiseiou  will  probably  develop  something  of 
tiiat  Idnd.  A  great  many  now  go  to  endowed  schools  no  doubt,  but  I 
daresay  ^ere  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  provided  for  who  cannot  afford 
the  high  school  fees  and  who  require  provision.  At  Ipswich,  which  is  the 
instance  I  have  quoted,  I  believe  there  is  full  provision  for  all  olasse? 
because  there  is  an  endowed  school  there  providing  a  cheaper  kind  of 
education. 

2447.  {Mr.  LleweU^  Smith.)  But  would  not  the  proportion  who  go  to 
high  sdiools  depend  very  much  upon  the  fees.  Would  not  the  amount  of 
the  demand  for  high  school  education  depend  very  much  upon  fees  P — 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  wotdd,  but  there  are  a  great  many  girls  for  whom  £ 
should  think  a  high  school  education  is  not  very  well  si^ited,  because  it 
requires  them  to  remain  much  longer  at  school. 

2448.  But  your  estimate  applies  really  to  what  I  may  call  the  demand 
for  self-supporting  schools ;  that  is,  schools  which  charge  a  fee  which 
will  enable  them  to  be  self -supporting  P — No.  I  was  tmn  ing  that  in 
America  the  Secondary  Education  was  so  cheap  that  anybody  who  wanted 
it  took  it  probably. 
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2449.  In  Ipswich,  yoa  think,  the  demand  is  satisfied ;  I  dare  say  it  may 
be  so.  I  do  not  know  Ipswich,  bnt  your  eyidence  of  that  wonld  be  that 
there  is  no  extra  demand  at  the  price  at  which  the  edncafdon  is  offered  ;  is 
that  so  P — No  ;  mj  eyidence  started  from  a  different  basis  altogether.  I 
endeayonred  to  start  from  the  probable  number  of  children  requinng  snch 
■tax  education. 

2450.  And  the  children  who  would  benefit  by  itP— Tes,  to  whom  it 
"would  be  suitable.  I  thought  that  in  America  eyerybody  who  considered 
it  suitable  would  get  it  cheaply.  (Mim  Gumey,)  Ipswich  would  probably 
be  supplied  with  the  endowed  school  and  the  hign  school,  and  perhaps  I 
might  add  that  there  is  a  scholarship  from  the  endowed  school  to  carry  girls 
<on  to  our  high  school  in  Ipswich. 

2451.  {Sir  /.  T.  HibherL)  Is  there  a  higher  grade  board  school  at 
Ipswich  ?— There  is,  and  something  aboye  that,  an  endowed  schooL  I  speak 
lOf  an  endowed  sdiool  at  low  fees  about  the  rate  of  62.,  with  a  scholarship 
(subscribed  locally),  which  sends  girls  on  into  our  high  school. 

2452.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick.)  To  what  age  do  the  pupils  remain  at  this  school  P 
— ^I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  the  scholars  pay  our  lower  fees,  12  guineas, 
though  entering  late. 

2453.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Does  not  the  endowed  school  coyer  the  same 
{ground  as  your  school  P — ^I  think  there  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
yrhat  is  called  a  second  or  third  grade  school  and  what  we  call  our  high 
4aohooL 

2454.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  fees  and  being  able  to  go  cheaper, 
•but  it  is  a  better  education  that  you  giye  P — ^It  would  be  a  more  limited 
'education  in  the  other  school,  but  there  is  of  course  a  difference  of  fees, 
-which  is  a  yery  important  element.  {Mr,  Stone.)  The  main  distinction 
would  be  the  arrangement  of  a  curriculum  suitable  for  girls  leaying  at  an 
<earlior  age. 

11455.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  What  is  the  age  of  girls  leaying  the  Ipswich  School  P 
— I  do  not  know  as  to  the  endowed  school.     Our  age  is  19. 

2456.  {Sir  J.  T.  Hibhert,)  I  understand  that  the  statistics  you  hayegiyen 
are  giyen  with  the  intention  of  showuig  that  your  company  has  claims  to 
be  recognised  as  a  public  institution  P — ^Yes,  and  to  that  I  should  like  to 
add,  if  I  may,  one  or  two  other  jwints.  One  thing  which,  I  think,  dis- 
:tinguishes  our  council  horn  the  ordinary  board  of  directors  of  a  priyate 
company  is  that  we  are  entirely  unpaid.  No  members  of  the  council  haye 
^eyer  receiyed  any  remuneration,  and  the  articles  of  association  do  not  allow 
-of  any  remuneration  being  giyen  to  them.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  has 
been^undertaken  entirely  for  public  objects.  As  I  said  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, Ve  haye  made  it  to  a  certain  extent  commercial,  and  we  haye  paid  a 
^  per  cent,  diyidend  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  money  necessary  to 
put  up  our  buildings.  We  might  naye  earned  a  yery  much  larger  diyidend, 
but  we  haye  neyer  distributed  that,  and  I  think  I  may  say  without  doubt 
that  the  shareholders,  if  it  were  ttiought  desirable  for  an^  reason,  would 
be  quite  willing  to  haye  their  diyidend  limited  by  the  articles  of  aasocia-' 
tion  to  5  per  cent.  But  at  any  rate  the  council  are  enlirely  unpaid,  and 
-we  haye  had  a  number  of  persons  of  great  experience  and  emmence  in 
^ucational  matters  on  the  coundL 

^2457.  Do  you  make  any  proyision  for  scholarshiiw  out  of  your  fund  P — 
We  haye  scholarships  at  the  schools,  but  we  haye  no  exhibitions  to  be  held 
outside  the  schools. 

2458.  What  kind  of  scholarships  are  they  ;  are  they  entrance  scholarships 
or  leaying  schelarships  P — ^They  are  scholarships  taken  by  girls  who  are 
under  education  at  the  school.  A  scholarship  is  equal  to  the  fees  of  the 
year,  152.,  and  it  is  tenable  for  two  years,  but  it  is  held  only  during  the  time 
that  the  girls  remain  in  one  of  our  schools.  We  haye  no  exhibitions  of  our 
own  admitting  girls  from  outside. 
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2^9.  And  no  sahokunhips  ob  lemng  acJmittmg  them  to  oth«r  BohoolB  or 
oQlleges  P— No.  One  or  fcwo  have  been  given^  benefaeton  outeide,  bnt 
]K>thingof  great  importance.  {Mim  Ckimey.)  We  have  bad  one  giren  to  na 
by  the  jEleid  Tmstees,  for  Bedford  College,  ammaUy,  sinoe  1878,  worth  40L 
per.annmn  for  two  yeara. 

2460.  Does  that  admit  the  pnpils  taking  it  to  Bedford  College  ?— Tes,  to 
Bedford  College;  London. 

2461.  (Mr.  Lifttdion,)  Do  yon  give  these  flcholarahipe  at  entrance  P — We 
do  not  give  these  aoholarahipa  at  entrance. 

2462.  Then  how  do  the  danghten  of  poor  parents  manage  for  the  time 
before  they  can  get  a  scholarship  P — The  scholarships  are  not  sufficiently 
nnmerons  to  be  of  any  use  in  that  wa^,  they  are  really  in  the  nature  of 
prizes  to  girls  who  are  partionlarly  dtstingnished.  {Miss  Giimey.)  The 
inieniion  is  to  keep  the  girls  in  the  sohools-r-those  who  would  have  to  leave 
early  on  account  of  their  eiroumstanoes  or  for  other  reasons.  That  is  the 
main  intention,  but  they  are  giTon  also  as  an  honour. 

2468.  That  is,  to  the  most  promising  P^Yes.  They  are  giyen  on  the 
board  examination.  {Mr.  Stone.)  Haring  no  endowment,  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  in  gratuitous  pupils.  {Miss  GurTiev,)  We  have  girls  holding  board 
school  and  other  scholarships  in  our  schools. 

2464.  {Sir  John  Hthhert, )  What  is  the  nature  of  the  daim  which  you  wish  to 
make  on  b^alf  of  your  company  P— ( Jfr.  Stone.)  The  position  we  should  like 
to  take  up  is  this.  We  started  this  work  when  no  one  else  was  apparently 
willing  or  ready  to  do  it,  and  we  have  carried  it  on  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  As  I  said,  we  have  gone  to  towns  hy  inritatioD.  We 
have  gone  through  the  preliminary  time  of  canying  on  the  school  at  a  loss. 
Ahuost  invariably  when  you  open  a  new  s(diool  it  has  to  be  carried  on  for 
one  or  two  years  at  a  loss.  We  have  expended  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and  a  number  of  persons  interested  in  education  have  become  shareholdenr 
in  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  piomoting  education.  Now,  we  think  it 
would  be  very  hard  upon  us  if,  without  an  absolute  public  necessity,  our 
schools  were  destroyed  by  competition. 

2465.  What  do  you  mean  by  competition.  Do  you  mean  by  the 
establishment  of  other  schools  P — I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  an  instance.  Iliis  is  what  has  happened  at  Swansea.  At 
Swansea  we  have  opened  a  school.  We  went  there  as  usual  by  invitation. 
The  school  has  been  highly  approved  ;  the  prize  meetings  have  been 
attended  by  the  mayor  and  by  other  leading  authorities  of  the  town,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  the  towns  where  we  go,  and  we  have  never  heard  the 
slic^test  suggestion  that  our  school  was  not  doing  exceedingly  good  work. 
We  hare  gone  through  the  period  of  losing  money  there.  We  have 
carried  on  the  school  at  a  loss  for  some  years,  and  it  has  now  reached  a 

Soint  at  which  we  hope  it  will  pay  its  way  if  not  something  more.  At 
wansea  a  scheme  hBB  been  framed  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  and  under  that  scheme  a  school  for  girls  is  to  be  established. 
That  school  to  all  intents  and  purposes  will  be  a  high  school,  because  the 
curriculum  is  a  very  wide  one  mdeed.  It  is  as  wide,  or  wider,  than  ours. 
They  are  obliged  compulsorily  to  teach  three  languages,  that  is,  Latin  and 
two  foreign  languages,  besiaes  all  the  other  subjects  that  we  take  and 
certain  others.  To  that  thev  may  if  they  please  add  three  oHhei  languages, 
so  that  they  may  teach  six  languages  and  are  obliged  to  teach  three.  They 
are  obliged  to  take  mathematics  as  far  as  trigonometry,  which  we  regard  ae 
an  optional  subject  and  which  is  very  little  taken  indeed  in  our  schools. 
They  also  teach  certain  things  which  we  do  not  teach.  Therefore  the 
cumoulum  is  entirely  that  of  a  high  schooL  Girls  may  remain  up  to  the 
age  of  18.  The  head  mistress  will  receive  a  salary  of  800Z.  a  year.  That 
school  will  receive  a  subvention  from  public  funds,  first  of  all  of  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  8002.  nor  more  than  1,000/.,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  will 
have  its  buildings  prodded  free.  That  is,  supposing  the  school  were  to 
have  200  girls,  which  would  be  the  full  number  I  think  (at  any  rate  we 
will  take  it  at  that],  that  would  be  &L  per  pupil  besides  the  buildings. 
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Fatting  the  buildings  at  nearly  8Z.  it  would  between  7L  and  8Z.  a  year  per 
pnpil  of  pnblio  sabyention.  Now  that  school  being  in  all  respeota 
probably  as  regards  teaching  as  good  as  ours,  and  having  this  subvention 
of  77-.  or  8Z.  per  pnpil,  would  be  able  to  chaige  fees  vezr  much  lower  ilian 
ours,  and  would  therefore  be  able  to  supplant  our  school.  Having  a  select 
company  at  our  school  would  be  the  only  reason  which  would  induce 
parents  to  send  children  there,  and  the  result  would  be  that  our  school 
would  soon  have  to  be  abandoned. 

2466.  Is  this  school  that  you  speak  of  established,  or  is  it  in  course  of 
erection  P — The  school  is  to  be  built  out  of  public  funds.  The  Oharity 
Commissioners  have  assisted  us  as  far  as  they  could,  no  doubt,  and  have 
put  in  a  clause  for  our  protection,  which  we  may  presume  is  the  best  that 
they  could  do.  The  dause  is  to  this  effect :  "The  governing  body  may, 
"  with  the  sanction  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  invest  such  part  of  the 
"  building  fund  as  is  not  immediately  required  for  building,  and  apply 
"  the  income  thereof  in  hiring  temporary  school  buildings  and  a  play- 
"  ground,  and  may  for  this  puzpose,  if  they  think  .fit,  and  upon  terms  to 
'*  be  approved  by  the  Chanty  Commissioners,  take  over  from  the  Girls' 
*'  Public  Day  School  Company,  Limited,  the  lease  of  the  buildings  in  the 
'*  borough  now  occupied  by  that  Company  for  the  purposes  of  a  high 
"  school  for  girls. '*  Therefore,  they  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  to  take  over  our  school ;  but  there  is  nothing  said 
about  compensating  us  for  any  loes  or  anything  of  that  sort-;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  treating  with  them  for  these  buildings,  we  are  at  an 
extreme  disadvantage  if  we  do  not  accept  whatever  terms  they  choose  to 
offer  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  assume  that  they  will  deal  at  all  unfairly  with 
us,  but  we  are  entirely  in  their  power,  because  they  may  say, ''  We  will 
"  not  take  your  buildings :  you  may  carry  on  your  school,  and  we  will 
*'  open  our  school."  In  that  case  our  only  alternative  would  be  to  close 
our  school,  because  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them, 
or  to  carry  it  on.  Although  in  the  case  of  Swansea  it  may  not  be  parti- 
cularly injurious  to  us,  that  school  not  having  been  a  particularly  profitable 
one,  and  we  having  only  hired  our  buildings  there,  yet  if  it  had  happened 
in  a  town  where  we  have  laid  out  a  very  large  sum,  and  are  making  a 
substantial  profit,  it  would  be  very  injurious,  indeed  ruinous,  to  us. 

2467.  Bave  you  any  local  representatives  upon  your  board  P — No,  we 
have  no  local  representative  from  Swansea,  but  we  went  there  by  general 
invitation  of  the  borough,  when  they  had  no  other  expectation  of  getting 
the  same  education  in  any  other  way. 

2468.  (Dean  of  Mancheeier,)  May  I  ask  if  there  were  such  a  concordat, 
whether  you  would  be  satisfied  that  you  should  abandon  the  position, 
providing  the  terms  of  agreement  were  fair  P — AVe  should  not  like  that, 
but  of  course  we  should  not  be  able  to  complain.  I  was  anxious  to  suggest 
to  the  Commission  what  course  we  should  prefer. 

2469.  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  be  left  alone,  and  allowed  to  continue 
your  own  work  of  education  P — ^Yes,  and  we  think  that  where  it  is  proved' 
that  our  work  is  well  done,  it  might  be  a  considerable  waste  of  public 
money  to  establish  a  school  in  opposition  to  us.  I  ought  to  say  that  in  the 
case  of  Swansea,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  available,   and  I  have 

'Calculated  that  the  allowance  altogether  for  the  boys  and  girls'  schools 
there,  including  the  estimated  value  of  the  buildings  they  put  up,  woidd 
amount  to  about  2id,  per  pound  per  annum  upon  the  rateable  value  of 
Swansea.  It  is  not  to  come  out  of  the  rates,  but  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  In  the  Bill  for  Secondary  Education,  which  was  introduced  last  year, 
I  think  the  limit  allowed  to  be  expended  was  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound. 
This  is  five  times  that  amount,  and  with  that  no  doubt  they  could  establish 
a  very  good  school  at  Swansea.  But,  supposing  the  other  course  was 
taken,  and  only  a  limit  of  a  h^penny  in  the  pound  allowed,  that  wotild 
not  be  more  ^han  enough  to  provide  tne  building  for  a  school,  and  there- 
fore I  think  that,  unless  some  precautions  are  taken,  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  danger  that  local  authorities  would  be  led  into  establishing 
schools,  and  getting  into  great  financial  difficulties.     Therefore,  what  we 
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wish,  amongBt  other  things,  is  that  some  oentral  authority  should  have  a 
control  over  the  matter,  and  should  especially  fix  the  rate  of  fees  to  be 
charged  at  these  schools  at  such  an  amount  as  will  really  provide  an 
efficient  education.  If  they  tried  to  establish  a  school  only  with  the 
assistance  of  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  it  has  to  charge  very 
low  fees,  the  result  will  be  that  when  the  buildings  are  put  up,  there  will 
be  nothing  more  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school,  and  the 
school  must  be  starred,  or  else  the  local  authority  will  get  into  financial 
difficulties.  There  will  either  be  an  insufficient  provision  of  teachers,  or 
the  teachers  will  be  very  inadequately  paid. 

2470.  {Sir  John  Hilhert)  Are  you  not  arguing  on  the  basis  of  a  Bill  that 
has  not  been  passed? — Yes,  that  is  true,  but  so  far  that  shows  the 
necessity  of  some  precaution  being  taken,  because  it  went  so  far  as  that  an 
estimate  was  formed  that  id.  in  the  pound  would  suffice,  whereas  it  would 
be  found  in  practice,  I  contend,  that  it  would  not  be  nearly  enough,  inas- 
much as  the  fees  would  be  required  to  be  very  much  higher  than  has  often 
been  thought  about.  What  we  want  is  that  there  should  be  a  central 
authority  who  should  calculate  these  things  and  fix  the  fees  not  too  low, 
but  fix  them  high  enough  to  keep  the  education  in  a  thorough  state  of 
efficiency. 

2471.  {Mr,  Cochburn.)  How  many  of  your  S6  schools  are  your  own 
property  P^Do  you  mean  the  buildings  P 

2472.  Yes  P-  22  are  carried  on  in  buildings  erected  wholly  or  chiefly  by 
the  company  and  the  remainder  are  in  buildings  that  are  hired. 

2473.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  capital  you  have  invested  ?— Yes.  We 
have  spent  on  buildings  and  furniture  268,0001.  Of  that  30,0007.  is  furni- 
ture and  238,000/.  buildings.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that  some  of  that 
money  has  been  sunk  in  altering  buildings  which  were  used  temporarily 
-and  which  afterwards  had  to  be  abandoned.  Therefore  it  is  not  all  repre- 
sented by  value  now,  and  out  of  income  we  have  written  off  a  veiy  sub- 
stantial portion  of  that  238,000/. 

2474.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  You  are  governor  of  several  endowed  schools,  are 
you  not  P — Yes,  I  am  of  a  good  many. 

2475.  So  that  yon  are  able  to  compare  the  advantages  of  such  a  system 
as  yours  with  the  systems  in  other  si^oolsP — ^Yes. 

2476.  What  do  you  think  are  the  advantages  of  your  schools  over  the 
ordinary  endowed  schools.  Is  there  a  greater  freedom  in  consequence  of 
there  being  no  scheme? — I  think  we  have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the 
system  of  central  management.  I  think  that  where  the  management  is  of 
one  single  school,  and  especially  by  a  local  body,  there  is  rather  a  teadenoT 
towards  undue  interference  wiUi  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  school.  I  think 
we  have  an  advantage  there,  and  we  certainly  have  the  advantage  that  we 
are  able  to  get  on  our  board  by  meeting  in  Tjondon  very  eminent  members. 
Also  we  are  able  to  have  a  complete  system  and  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers. 
But  I  do  not  say  that  we  manage  better  than  the  best  endowed  schools  are 
managed. 

2477.  Then  with  regard  to  the  disadvantages,  are  there  any  disadvantages 
as  regards  the  teachers.     Are  they  not  less  secure  than  they  would  be 
in   the    endowed  schools?  —  {M%S9   Owmey.)   Do    you  mean  the    head  * 
mistresses? 

2478.  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  teachers.  Is  there  not  a  feeling  of 
insecuriiy  in  consequence  of  the  danger  to  the  company  which  even  Mr. 
Stone  has  admitted  P^ifr.  Sione.)  1  do  not  think  that  has  been  felt  as 
yet.  I  do  not  think  the  teachers  have  considered  this  question  of  how  far 
we  should  be  interfered  with  by  public  schools. 

2479.  You  are  bound  to  observe  strictly  commercial  principles  in  your 
work,  are  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  do  not  admit  that  they 
are  strictly  commercial,  because  we  might  have  earned  15  to  20  per  cent., 
and  we  have  not. 
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2480.  But  you  never  borrow  more  money  on  your  freehold  than  in  a 
strioily  oommeroial  sense  yon  have  a  right  to  borrow  ? — ^Ko. 

2481.  And  on  the  other  hand,  yon  do  not  labonr  to  increase  yonr 
diyidend.  There  is  no  ''sweating  '*  in  your  establishments  P — No,  on  the 
tM>ntraiy  we  certainly  pay  salaries  which  are  above  the  market  rate,  and  we 
could  get  the  teachers  cheaper.  We  calculated  our  salaries  on  tiie  basis 
of  the  ''living  wage/'  though  we  had  not  got  the  word  at  that  time. 

2482.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Have  you  ascertained  what  the  "living 
wage"  is  in  education P — We  have  got  the  beet  information  we  could. 
I  consulted  a  late  headmistress  who  had  been  through  the  Ithing  and 
retired.  I  aftked  her  to  tiy  and  find  out  for  me  what  i^e  thought  a  lady  in 
that  position  could  fairly  live  upon. 

2483.  (jDr.  Wormdl.)  Taking  this  partially  philanthropic  attitude  into 
account  as  well  as  the  strictly  commennal,  may  we  say  that  your  company  are 
prepared  to  welcome  a  measure  for  the  public  good,  even  if  some  adjustment 
IS  necessary  to  fit  your  own  schools  into  a  public  scheme  P — Certainly. 

2484.  As  regards  the  places  in  which  you  supply  an  adequate  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind,  I  suppose  vou  would  prefer  that  in  those  places  you 
i^ould  be  unmolested,  and  uiat  there  should  be  no  competition  P — ^We 
should,  as  you  say,  prefer  to  be  let  alone,  and  for  the  local  authority  to 
make  use  of  us  by  sending  children  to  our  schools  either  by  scholarships, 
or  by  paying  our  fees,  or  something  of  that  sort.  We  have  put  down  on  our 
printed  suggestions,  **  that  the  local  authority  be  empowered,  with  the 

sanction  of  the  central  authority,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
council  or  governing  bodv  of  any  existing  secondary  school,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  any  such  school,  and  for  that  purpose  to  make  a  grant 


"  for  such  period  as  it  may  think  fit,  in  aid  of  aoiy  such  school,  and  also 

«( 


to  make  provision  for  its  future  government  or  management  by  the 
existing  body,  as  the  central  authority  may  determine. "  That  is,  we 
.should  like  the  local  authorities  to  have  power,  if  they  think  proper,  and 
with  the  approval  of  a  central  authori^,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
us,  BO  that  our  schools  might  be  carried  on  for  them,  and  that  they  should 
be,  if  necessary,  represented  upon  our  body. 

2485.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  was  coming.  Suppose  that  there  is 
inadequate  provision  in  a  particular  locality  for  higher  education,  and  you 
yourselves  have  a  school  there.  Your  commercial  necessities  may  take 
away  from  you  the  power  of  increasing  the  size  of  that  school,  so  as  to 
ms^e  it  give  full  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  district.  There  would  be 
a  case  in  which  the  local  authority  would  have  to  increase  that  provision. 
They  might  either  do  it  by  starting  another  school,  or  by  entering  into  an 
.arrangement  with  you  ? — Tes. 

2486.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  should  supply  you  with  funds,  and 
allow  you  to  expand  P — ^Yes ;  and  we  put  that  partly  on  the  ground  that 
we  think  that  a  centnd  council,  like  ours,  has  considerable  advantage  in 
reference  to  this  matter  of  girls'  higher  education,  which  is  rather  a  special 
matter.  We  think  that  we  should  have  advantages  over  a  local  authority 
which  would  not  be  elected  for  that  express  purpose,  and  which  would 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn  which  we  have  already  learnt  by  experience. 

2487.  Would  that  be  met  by  the  district  authorities  simply  saymg  to 
you,  "  We  will  treat  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this  school  as  stock 
"  just  as  if  it  were  debentures,  and  we  will  pay  you  3}  or  4  per  cent,  on 
"  it,  and  then  enable  the  school  to  expand  by  supplying  you  with  funds." 
Would  that  meet  your  views  P — How  would  you  control  your  management. 
Do  you  mean  that  we  should  manage  it,  or  they  P 

2488.  In  any  case,  if  they  contribute  the  funds,  they  would  require 
'Some  representation  P — Do  you  mean  that  they  should  take  the  wnole 
management  P 

2489.  No.  Take,  for  instance,  the  custom  of  the  Charity  Commissioners ; 
I  think  that  when  any  bodies  have  contributed  a  large  sum  towards  the 
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eflkabliflhment  of  a  adiool,  the  OhBiiiy  Oommusioners  always  aUow  those 
bodies  a  oertain  representation  on  the  new  goreminff  board,  when  the  sdiool 
is  laJEea  otst,  and  I  am  assundnff  that  that  would  be  the  case  heve.  But 
jon  see  the  whole  system  wonld  be  changed,  because  being  afterwards 
snppoxted  or  dereloped  b^  public  funds,  the  sdhemes  would  be  sme  to 
reqniie  that  the  representa&Tes  of  municipal  bodies  should  be  appointed  f 
— We  ahoold  be  prepared,  I  think,  to  meet  that  if  possible.  I  mean  if  it 
oonld  be  arranged  for  oa.  We  have  a  further  snggestion  which  we  merely 
throw  out  for  consideration  ;  that  is,  that  we  wish  to  say  that  at  all  eTentei 
we  should  be  willing,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  that  where  there  was  no 
school  alr^bdy  existing,  and  where  a  local  authority  wished  to  establish  a 
school,  they  uiould  have  power,  after  erecting  their  buildings,  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  us,  subject  to  the  approTsl  of  any  central  authority, 
for  conducting  the  school,  so  tiiat  we  should  undertake  the  management 
of  the  sehoofi  whi^  had  been  built  by  local  authorities.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  do  that  if  it  were  thought  aesirable. 

2490.  {Mrs.  Bryajit.)  With  regard  to  the  representation  of  the  local 
anthoritf  on  the  goveming  body,  one  difficult  suggests  itself  to  me, 
upon  which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion.  ^Die  local  authority 
would  be  interested  only  in  the  schools  of  the  locality,  and  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Cfounm  is  a  centred  body  meeting  in  London  ? — ^Yes. 

2491.  How  would  you  get  over  that  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a' particular 
school  P — ^We  are  anxious  to  do  that  if  it  is  required  of  us,  but  we  have 
scarcely  considered  it  our  province  to  suggest  now  it  should  be  done.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  local  authority  would  find  it  inconvenient  in  certain 
respects,  but  certainly  their  members  could  attend  the  meetings  as  much 
as  they  pleased. 

2492.  But  you  could  hardly  have  the  members  of  local  authorities  of  all 
the  schools  in  the  central  body  in  Iiondon  P — No. 

2493.  Does  not  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  imply  something  like  the 
formation  of  local  committees  of  management  P — It  might  be  done  in  that 
way ;  by  having  a  local  committee  working  on  the  spot  with  certain  limited 
duties.    We  have  local  committees  of  that  kind  at  present. 

2494.  And  do  you  think  that  your  council  would  be  willing  to  adopt 
some  such  devolution  of  power  as  that  P — We  should  prefer  a  system  of 
local  committees  if  they  wonld  be  contented  with  somewhat  limited 
powers,  or  we  might  have  to  trust  to  their  discretion.  We  have  had  a 
case  once  or  twice  (once  in  particular  I  remember)  where  a  great  move- 
ment was  made  for  a  time  for  the  local  committee  to  have  greater  powers. 
Perhaps  I  had  better  not  mention  the  name  of  the  plare.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  committee  had  an  interview  with  the  council.  We 
pointed  out  what  difficulties  might  arise,  and  we  invited  them  to  make  any 
suggestions  as  to  further  powers  which  they  thought  they  might  exercise. 
They  went  away  and  never  formulated  any  further  suggestions  at  all,  and 
things  have  worked  since  very  smoothly. 

2495.  (Sir  John  Hibh&rt).)  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Mrs. 
Bryant  and  what  you  stated  about  its  b^ng  rather  hard  that  jou  should 
be  disestablished  from  your  position,  have  you  considered  that  it  may  be  a 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  that  they  should  desire 
to  have  some  say  in  the  management  of  your  school,  instead  of  your 
managing  it  solely  through  a  central  body  P — Certainly  that  is  a  considera- 
tion, but  we  should  set  against  that  the  question  whether  they  would  manage 
the  thing  on  the  whole  better  than  or  as  well  as  we  have  done,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  idea  of  starting  a  new  school  against  ours. 

2496.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  public  feeling  to  have  some  voice. 
They  like  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pieP — We  do  not  want  them  to  be 
encouraged  to  do  that  at  the  expense  of  inferior  education,  or  of  the  waste 
of  public  money.     We  want  it  to  be  controlled. 

2497.  (3fr.  Sadler.)  Under  your  proposed  scheme,  suppose  a  local 
authority  refused  to  recognise  one  of  your  schools  for  different  purposes, 
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-vronld  ycra  ask  for  yonr  company  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  central  autho- 
rity ? — ^Tes.  What  vre  ask  for  specially  is  this :  when  a  local  authority 
wishes  to  establish  a  school  there  should  be  a  right  given  to  the  rate- 
payers of  the  district)  and  also  to  any  persons  having  schools  in  the  district, 
to  claim  a  local  inquiry. 

2498.  Then  wonld  yon  give  the  same  right  of  appeal  in  respect  of 
private  schools? — Yes,  I  suppose  that,  logically,  one  snould. 

2499. 1  ask  that  question  because  of  this,  might  not  such  an  arrangement 
embarrass  the  central  authority  with  the  consideration  of  a  good  many 
local  questions  P — I  think  that  in  every  case  it  would  be  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a  local  inquiry,  because  the  central  authority  would  have 
to  find  out  what  would  be  the  proper  kind  of  school  for  the  district,  and 
what  was  most  required. 

2500.  Then  you  would  have  a  central  authority  which  might  be  holding 
local  inquiries  in  every  x>art  of  the  country  P — ^Yea. 

2501.  (Mr.  Hohhouse,)   Was  there  not  a  local  inquiry  in  the  case  o 
Swansea  p — ^Yes,  no  doubt  there  was. 

2502.  And  had  you  not  an  opportunity  there  of  appealing  to  the  central 
authority? — No,  we  had  not;  we  were  only  able  to  make  a  private 
representation  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  entirely  uiioffidally.  We 
were  not  invited  to  api>ear  nor  invited  to  correspond  omcially. 

2503.  {Sir  John  Hibbert)  Have  you  had  no  offtoial  correspondence  vrith 
the  Welsh  Board  P — No,  no  official  correspondence. 

2504.  {Mr:jSobhou8€.)  Surely  you  knew  whafe  was  in  contemplation  at 
Swansea  ?— Sometimes  we  did  not  know  at  all.  We  had  repents  made 
to  us  byoHr  headmistresses,  and  occasionally  paragnphs  appeared  in 
newspapers  which  turned  out  to  be  quite  unauthentic. 

2505.  Was  not  public  notice  given  of  the  inquiry  to  be  held  P — ^I  cannot 
tell  you.  I  am  merely  telling  you  of  what  came  to  our  secretary.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  what  took  place  at  Swansea,  I  am  only  showing  the 
danger  that  we  are  exposed  to. 

2506.  But  you  are  citing  the  case  of  Swansea  as  a  typical  case  P — I  do  not 
think  the  inquiry  was  made  there  under  exactly  the  conditions  which  we 
should  have  to  protect  us.  {Miea  Gurney.)  We  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
out  what  was  taking  place  at  Swansea.  We  got  representations  from  our 
head  mistress,  but  we  were  not  informed  direijtly. 

2507.  {To  Mr,  Stone. )  That  was  due  to  a  great  extent  probably  to  your 
not  being  a  local  body,  was  it  not  P — I  do  not  know  at  all. 

2508.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  pretend  do  you  that  there  was  no  notice 
given  to  those  interested  in  the  locality  of  Swansea  P — I  do  not  say  so  at 
all.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  But  I  must  say  that  our  head  mistress  was 
instructed  to  be  on  the  alert  and  to  tell  us  what  was  going  on. 

2509.  Was  it  your  contention  in  the  Swansea  case  that  your  school 
satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  higher  education  of  girls  in  Swansea  P — 
In  that  case  and  in  others  what  I  should  have  liked  would  be  this  ;  that 
instead  of  one  school  comprehending  everything  as  this  appears  to  do, 
both  the  higher  and  lower  education  for  girls,  as  a  rule  there  should  be 
two  schools  and  that  the  two  types  should  be  kept  very  distinct ;  that 
they  should  be  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  age  and  a  difference  of 
curricula.  I  say  this  for  one  reason,  because  I  think  it  in  very  desirable  to 
avoid  drawing  the  girls  education  downwards.  In  the  case  of  Swansea 
the  education  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  thorough  one,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
very  often  when  there  is  much  less  money  available  the  public  school 
will  be  of  a  lower  type  and  people  who  have  made  a  struggle  to  pay  fees 
to  get  a  good  education  for  their  children  will  be  content  with  a  lower 
education  on  the  ground  of  cheapness ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  that 
is  a  thing  which  this  Commission  should  avoid.  We  think  it  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  case  of  girls.  It  is  not  simply  what  they  get  in  the 
shape  of  actual  intellectual  acquirement,  but  as  regards  cultivation  and 
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refinement  we  have  'Booceeded  in  inducing  parents  of  yarions  classes  to 
send  their  children  all  to  the  same  school,  and  as  onr  school  has  been  of 
a  high  type  that  has  had  a  tendenoj  to  improve  the  girls  from  leas 
coltiYatea  nomes  np  to  the  standard  of  the  girls  from  the  more  cultiyated 
homes,  but  if  the  reyerse  process  were  to  take  place  I  think  it  would  be 
yery  nnfortnnate. 

2610.  I  quite  understand  your  general  yiew,  but  you  haye  not  answered 
my  question  with  regard  to  Swansea.  I  asked  you  whether  your  conten- 
tion with  regard  to  &e  Swansea  case  was  or  would  have  been  if  you  had 
had  a  proper  opportunity  of  putting  it  before  the  authorities,  that  your 
school  as  it  existed  there  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  Secondary 
Education  of  girls  in  the  town  P — ^Yes.  We  should  haye  liked  that  there 
should  haye  been  at  Swansea  a  school  of  a  lower  tyjie  and  the  higher 
education  left  to  us. 

2511.  You  think  the  new  school  should  haye  been  of  a  lower  type  than 
that  which  was  actually  established  P— Yes,  I  do. 

2512.  Then  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  all  cases  of  new 
schools  which  were  estabiiflhed  by  local  aathorities  they  should  fix  a  rate 
suflloienily  high  to  proride  efficient  education  ?—Yee. 

2518.  Did  yon  mean  by  that  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  should  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  school  when  it  was  once  built  P~It  depends,  of 
comae,  upon  how  much  the  public  authorities  are  allowed  to  contribute. 
My  o^m  personal  opinion  is  that  if  they  contribute  the  buildings  it  is 
BoiBojont  for  that  class  of  parents.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  entirely. 
But  if  they  had  only  a  hal^nny  rate  allowed  they  would  be  able  only  to 
oontribute  the  buildings.  If  they  had  more  they  could  contribute  more. 
I  want  the  contributions  and  the  fees  together  to  be  sufficient  to  proyide  a 
good  education. 

2514.  Tou  are  aware  that  besides  the  halfpenny  rate  and  whatever  other 
rate  there  may  be  there  are  sums  available  under  the  local  taxation  grant 
which  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  ? — Yes,  but  I  have  always  understood 
that  that  was  only  from  year  to  year. 

2515.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  another  body  than 
yourselves  could  furnish  those  different  types  of  schools  of  whidi  vou 
speak  quite  as  well  as  you  and  others  could  furnish  those  types  separately  P 
— ^n  equally  well  done  of  course,  only  I  think  a  large  central  body  ukb 
ours  has  considerable  advantages. 

2516.  Sir  John  Hibbert  spoke  to  you  about  disestablishment.  Following 
out  that  idea,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  so  much  of  disestablishment 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  disendowment  P — ^No. 

2517.  Strictly  keeping  to  the  analogy,  that  Js  to  say  if  you  were  com- 
pensated. Granted  that  a  proper  public  inquiry  was  made,  and  granted 
that  everything  went  on  on  proper  lines,  you,  in  the  paramount  interests 
of  education,  would  not  think  that  you  would  suffer  in  the  long  run,  neces- 
sarily, would  you  p  I  have  already  asked  you  whether  others  could  not 
supply  these  different  types  as  well  as  youP — I  think  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  ordmaiy  committee  that  would  be  appointed  by  a 
local  authority  could  manage  schools  quite  as  well  as  we  ourselves 
should  manage  them. 

2518.  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  perfectly  understand  one 
another.  I  quite  comprehend  your  contention,  and  can  see  very  great  force 
in  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  contention  could  not  be  met  if  proper 
arrangements  were  made  under  any  scheme  of  Secondary  Education.  Do 
you  not  think  that  such  arrangements  might  be  madeP — ^Do  you  mean 
that  they  might  take  over  our  bmldings  and  schools  P 

2519.  Yes,  if  they  were  properly  found  and  equipped  P— If  our  schools 
are  merely  closed  by  competition,  we  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship. 
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2520.  But  supposing  they  were  closed  by  other  means  than  competition. 

If  they  were  closed  by  fair  means,  you  would  not  demur,  would  you  ? 

(3fw«  (?Mr»e.v.)  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
prestige  that  we  have  now  in  the  provision  of  pirls'  education.  I  think  we 
are  b^i^^^^^uig  to  establish  in  England  something  of  the  feeling  that  there 
is  in  the  great  boys*  public  schools.  We  can  say  that  we  have  done  so, 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  other  people  could  do  so  or  not.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  real  public  school  f  eelmg  in  our  schools,  and  our  schools  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  other  girls'  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  other  people  could  do  the  same,  but  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  education  of  girls  throughout  this  country. 

2521.  (Mr.  LleweUyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Stone.)  You  said  that  about  half,  or 
rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  girls  requiring  Secondary  Education 
would  require  it  in  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  type  P — ^Tes,  more  than  half. 

2522.  That  would  be  a  gap  which  self-supporting  schools  like  yours 
oould  not  flu  P— No.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  field  tor  some  local  authority, 
or  some  proper  body,  only  I  want  them  to  be  properly  demarcated  from 
ourselves,  to  avoid  drawing  down  these  girls  from  higher  schools  to  lower 
schools  for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

2523.  Your  view  is  that  the  field  of  girls'  education,  which  at  present 
requires  most  urgently  the  provision  of  schools  by  some  authority,  is  this 
middle  field  P—Yes,  and  also  one  other  department.  That  is,  the  provision 
for  places  which  are  too  small  for  our  operations  to  pay.  If  local  authorities 
oould  provide  the  building,  we  oould  manage  the  school  if  thev  thought  it 
desirable,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  expensive  to  establish  schools 
of  that  sort. 

2524.  You  have  one  middle  school  P— Yes,  we  have  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  having  another,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  anxious  to  do 
it.  If  the  idea  of  management  for  local  authorities  were  carried  out,  we 
should  have  quite  enough  to  do. 

2525.  You  do  not  fear  that  these  middle  schools,  if  formed  by  local 
a/nthorities,  and  of  course  on  a  lower  scale  of  fees  than  yours,  providing  a 
somewhat  more  restricted  education,  would  injuriously  compete  with 
yours  ?—lMi88  Gumey, )  1  think  they  might,  if  we  had  not  some  assistance 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  we  might  sustain.  (Mr.  Stone,)  1  am  afraid  they 
would  interfere  with  us,  but  we  should  have  to  submit  to  that,  I 
suppose. 

2526.  In  the  interests  of  education,  you  feel  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
uncovered  P — ^Yes;  just  referring  for  a  moment  to  Swansea,  it  is  quite 
large  enough  for  two  schools. 

2527.  (Dr.  Fairbaim.)  Do  jfou  not  think  that  the  multiplication  of  public 
bodies  controlling  education  is  a  serious  inconvenience  P — Yes. 

252S.  For  example,  suppose  we  had  a  school  board  controlling  elemen- 
tary education,  and  a  middle  board  controlling  what  has  been  called 
middle  education,  and  then  a  Public  Day  School  Company  controlling 
higher  education,  do  you  think  that  the  multiplication  of  boards  would  be 
a  real  convenience  or  inconvenience  P — I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
than  trying  to  merge  the  whole  thing  under  one  management.  I  think  too 
great  uniformity  of  management  is  undesirable. 

^  2529.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  specially  charged  with  middle  educa- 
tion, gifted  with  all  the  authority  of  a  local  body,  would  feel  that  it  had 
sufficient  field  for  its  activity  P  J)o  you  mean  locally. 

2530.  Yes  P — ^In  large  towns. 

2531.  In  many  of  the  towns  that  you  have  chosen  P — I  should  think  so 
in  places  like  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  some  others,  and  in  London.  But 
I  cannot  really  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

2532.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  becoming  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  to 
entrust  what  has  been  called  the  higher  education  to  purely  voluntary 
associations  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is    a    good  English  plan,  which  has 
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anBwared  very  well  bo  far.    Many  of  our  large  public  aohools  for  boys  ate 
in  that  position. 

2533.  Are  they  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  Oompany  you  represent  ? 
-—Not  exactly,  but  they  are  equally  independent,  I  think,  and  private. 
They  ore  not  Qovemiuent  institutions  in  any  sense. 

2534.  They  are  not  Government  institutions,  but  they  are  hardly  public 
companies  P — ^No,  they  are  not  public  companies,  certainly. 

2535.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  We  shall  now  have  to  close  this  portion  of 
your  evidence.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  evidence  you  have 
given.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  Boys'  Public  Day  School 
Ck>mpany,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  send  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Commission  ? — ^Yes. 

2536.  Tou  have  menticMied  something  about  suggested  safeguards?— 
That  is  very  much  what  I  have  been  saying ;  that  we  should  wish  a 
local  inquiry  to  be  held  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Sidney  Wbbb,  Esquire,  and  Dr.  W.  Gabnstt  called  in  and  examined. 

2537.  (8vr  John  HiUbBrt  to  Mr.  Webh)  Tou  are  the  chairman  of.  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  p — Yes. 

2538.  {To  Dr.  OarnetL)  You  »e  educational  adviser  and  secrotary 
to  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

2539.  {To  Mr.  Wehh,)  I  understand  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Commission 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  County  Council  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  back  to  the  time  when 
you  did  not  devote  your  money  to  technical  education,  but  we  will  start 
with  the  time  when  you  began  to  work? — ^I  may  say  that  Dr.  Gamett  and 
I  were  very  glad  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to  give  evidence,  but  the 
technical  education  board  has  not  had  an  opportmuty  ot  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  any  of  the  questions  referred  to  the  Commission.  Dr.  Gamett 
and  I  are  here  with  every  desire  to  give  all  information  possible  and  to 
answer  any  questions,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  the  technical 
education  board  is  endeavouring  to  express  any  view  to  the  Commission. 
We  have  had  comparatively  short  experience ;  we  have  practically  not  yet 
completed  our  year's  ^A)rking.  I  think  probably  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  portions  of  the  Board's 
work  specially  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Commission's  reference. 

EsTJLBLisHMBKT      2540.  There  was  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  our  Commission, 

^iaSS^iov^    was  there  not,  upon  which  the  county  council  have  probably  acted  with 

BoAXDroB       respect  to  this  question? — ^Yes,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 

LoNroiar.       consider  what  could  be  done  and  that  special  committee  obtained  the 

services  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  prepare  a  report ;  and  that  report  has 

been  our  principal  guide  as  yet  in  carrying  out  the  Act.    That  committee 

recommended  that  the  county  council  should  not  itself  exercise  the  powers 

of  the  Act,  but  should  delegate  them  to  a  joint  committee,  appointed  by 

the  council,  but  containing,  not  merely  representatives  of  outside  interests 

but,  I  think,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  outside  representatives. 

2541.  Are  those  outside  representatives  larger  in  number  than  the 
members  of  the  county  councU  P — No,  the  couuty  council  appointed  20  of 
its  own  members  and  invited  13  others,  to  which  it  added  two  additional 
members  co-opted  without  nomination ;  so  that  the  board  consista  of  85, 
of  whom  15  are  non-members  of  the  council.  We  asked  the  co-operation 
of  the  bodies  in  London  who  appeared  most  likely  to  b<3  able  to  MiM  m. 
We  invited  the  school  board  to  send  three  members,  the  City  and  GuUds 
Institute  to  send  three  members,  and  tlie  trustees  of  the  City  Farochisd 
Charities,  who  were  responsibre  for  the  administration  of  the  P6l3rtechnicB, 
two  members ;  and  also  the  London  Trades  Council,  representing  the 
trades  unions  of  London,  three  members,  and  the  Headmasters  Association 
and  the  National  Union  of  Teacheis,  each  one  member. 
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i&4l!l.  'Who  were  the  co-opted  members  P — ^We  nominA^ed  ae*  our  two  co- 
opted  members  for  the  first  year,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  who  are  now 
memben  of  this  Oommission,  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Xilewellyn  Smith. 

2543.  What  wos  the  amount  of  money  that  was.  devoted  by  the  county 
council  to  the  purposes  of  technical  education  P — The  first  vote  was 
30,000{.,  but  that  was  merely  to  suspend  a  certain  part  of  the  money. 
PiaoticaJly^  for  the  first  year,  we  had  at  our  disposal  the  balance  of  30,000L 
and  a  sum  of  87,0002. ,  making  in  all  a  little  over  86,000Z. 

2644.  What  is  the  amount  to  which  the  county  council  is  entitled 
an&U£Jly  p  Of  course  it  varies  to  some  extent,  but  what  is  the  average 
amount  p — ^The  amount  for  the  year  for  which  we  had  57,0002.  was  three 
times  that— 171,0002. 

2545.  (Deem  of  Manchester,)  None  of  these  other  bodies  are  contributoty 
in  any  sense,  in  the  way  of  money,  are  they  P — ^Not  in  the  way  of  money  to 
the  work  of  the  Board  at  present,  but  some  of  them  have  been  very 
willing  to  take  up  special  pieces  of  work  which  we  have  suggested  to  them, 
and  in  one  case  they  have  joined  with  us. 

2546.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Does  this  board  report  to  the  county  council 
from  time  to  timeP — ^It  reports  only  for  information.  It  has  itself  full 
power  of  action,  but  it  communicates  to  the  county  council  once  a  quarter 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  for  the  quarter,  and  once  a  year  a  fuller 
aooount.    - 

* 

2547.  But  is  it  necessary  before  any  money  can  be  expended  that 
they  should  have  the  confirmation  of  the  council  P — ^No.  The  local 
auth<»dty,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  has  power  to  delegate  all 
its  powers  under  those  Acts  except  that  of  raising  a  rate,  and  consequently 
it  has  power  to  delegate  its  powers  of  expending  money. 

2548.  That  is  assented  to  by  the  Qovemment  auditor,  is  itP-«The 
Qoverhment  auditor  has  not  considered  the  point,  because  the  audit  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  we  are  follow  it  the  decision  of  Mr.  Bitohieto. 
the  Devonshire  Gounl^  Council  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  manner  of 
procedure.  • 

2549.  I  ask  the  question  because  we  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
Lancashire  with  resx>ect  to  the  expenditure  of  money  of  this  character  P — 
I  think  in  Ltancashire  the  county  council  has  not  delegated  its  powers 
under  the  Act. 

2550.  Kot  in  the  same  way  probably? — In  London  the  coimty  council 
has  divested  itself  of  all  the  powers  which  it  had  under  the  Act,  except  those 
which  by  the  Act  itself  it  could  not  delegate. 

2551.  (Mr,  Sohhoiise.)  As  I  understand  you  are  an  executive  body  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  cotmty  council  appropriate  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  you  have  full  liberty  to  expend  ?-~That  is  so  in  effect,  but 
owing  to  the  wording  of  the  Act,  the  county  council  cannot  legsJly 
appropriate  the  money  until  it  has  actually  received  it,  and  it  does  not 
actually  receive  it  until  a  period  later  on  in  the  year ;  but  it  provides  for 
the  expenditure  in  its  estimates  and  authorises  us. 

2552.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)    And  does  it  once  for  idlP— Tes. 

2553.  An  estimate  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  which  goes 
through  the  finance  committee  P — That  is  so ;  in  compliance,  as  nearly  as 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  with  the  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

2554.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  It  is  necessary  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  it 
should  be  passed  by  the  finance  committee,  is  it  not  p-:-Yes,  and,  therefore, 
we  prepare  an  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  the  finance 
committee  presents  to  the  counml  with  the  other  estimates,  and  the 
council  approves  once  for  all,  and  subsequently  makes  the  necessary  legal 
appropriation. 

2555.  Now  will  you  make  a  statement  to  the  Oommission  with  respect 
to  your  proceedings  since  the  technical  education  board  was  established  P — 

Q  8*- 
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(Mr,  Webb,)  The  aooompanying  leport,  dated  yesterday,  oontaina  a 
brief  accoimb  of  tSe  work  of  the  board  from  its  establiBhment  to  the 
present  time.  The  board  will  be  glad  to  famish  to  the  Oommission  from 
time  to  time  any  further  reports  of  its  work  which  may  be  published, 
should  the  Commission  be  willing  to  reoeive  them.     {See  Appendix  No,  4.) 

2556.  (Dean  of  Mcmchaster,)  With  regard  to  the  selection  of  numbers  of 
representatives,  which  I  understand  to  be  those  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  governing  body,  and  so  on,  on  what  principle  does  the 
proportion  proceed?  Is  it  just  the  simple  idea  of  the  London  County 
Council — its  own  inspiration  P — It  was  its  own  inspiration.  We  looked 
around  to  see  what  bodies  would  be  most  likely  to  be  able  to  help  us,  and 
we  asked  them  to  nominate  members  for  our  appointment,  always  subject 
to  the  limit  that  the  London  County  Council  itself  retained  the  majority 
on  the  board. 

2557.  (Mr.  CocJcbum.)  And  for  how  long  a  period  do  they  hold  office  P — 
The  county  council  can  only  delegate  its  powers,  as  I  understand  it,  for 
one  year ;  and  it  makes  the  appointment  of  the  board  for  one  year. 

2558.  (Sir  John  HibberU)  Has  that  been  renewed  P — ^It  has  been  renewed 
for  a  second  year. 

2559.  (Mr.  Cochbum.)  Then  would  the  council  ask  these  various  bodies 
to  suggest  annually  the  names  of  these  representatives,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  new  ones  every  year  P  —The  bodies  have  the 
opportunity  of  proposing  new  ones  whenever  they  choose.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  two  or  three  vacancies  during  the  ^ear,  and  the 
bodies  have  respectively  submitted  the  names  of  representatives  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  the  coun%^  council  has,  as  a  matter  of  form,  acted  on  that 
representation,  and  appointed  the  representative. 

2560.  With  regard  to  these  15,  I  want  to  know  how  long,  supposing 
they  all  live  and  work,  they  may  go  on  exercising  their  powers  Pr-Of 
course,  the  county  council  has  to  re-appoint  them  every  year,  and  it  is 
open  for  the  nominating  body  not  to  name  the  same  representative  for  a 
succeeding  year ;  and  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  bodies  it  did  not  nominate 
the  same  representative  in  tiie  second  year  that  it  had  named  in  the  first, 
owing  to  the  member  in  question  no  longer  being  able  to  serve. 

2561.  Then  the  period  of  service  is  one  year  P — ^That  is  so. 

2562.  (Sir  John  Hibb&rt)  According  to  your  precis,  the  summary  of 
proceedings  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  in  answer  to 
paper,  No.  2  ? — That  is  so. 

PaocMDiKGsoF      2563.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  very  fully  into  the  proceedings,  but  I 

^^Kduoatioit^    will  ask  you  to  state  roughljr  the  different  steps  you  have  taken  P— When 

BoiJip.         the  board  was  appointed,  it  found,  of  course,  that  the  field  included 

under  "Technical  Education"  was  extremely  wide,  and  the  work  was 

committed  for  consideration  to  various  sub-committees.    I  do  not  need  to 

trouble  this  Commission  with  all  the  various  sub -committees.    I  propose  to 

say  a  few  words  with  reference  only  to  those  which  had  most  special  refer- 

ence  to  Secondary  Education  proper.    We  had  one  sub-committee  upon 

scholarships  and  another  upon  secondary  schools.     The  board,  in  the  way 

•  of  scholarships,  has  established  two  grades  of  scholarships  which  practically 

come  within  the  definition  of  Secondary  Education.     The  junior  county 

scholarships  are  open  to  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools. 

2564.  Is  that  above  the  seventh  standard  or  are  they  open  to  all  P—The 
conditions  are  that  the  pupils  must  have  passed  the  fifth  standard,  and 
must  be  under  13  years  of  age.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  at  schools 
above  the  standards,  either  higher  grade  schools  or  secondary  schools. 
Intermediate  county  scholarships  are  open  to  students  under  16,  though  it 
is  intended  probably,  in  subsequent  years,  to  make  the  limit  of  age  15, 
and  are  calculated  to  give  a  Secondaiy  Education  up  to  possibly  18  years 
of  age  in  suitable  secondary  and  higher  grade  schools. 

2565.  What  are  those  scholarsliips  worth P  How  much  a  year?— The 
junior  county  scliolarships  carry  free  education  together  with  a  payment 
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which  is  oaloolated  at  li.  per  school  month  for  the  lirst  year,  and  1/.  lO^. 
per  school  month  for  the  second  year :  that  is  to  say  SI.  and  1*2^.  which  we 
pay  over  to  the  Postmaster  General,  who  credits  the  respective  scholars  in 
their  Savings  Bank  accounts. 

2566.  Are  they  tenable  for  two  years  ? — ^Yes,  practically  for  two  years, 
though  the  Board  only  awards  them  for  one,  and  then  intends  to  renew 
them  for  the  second  year,  on  good  reports. 

2567.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Ton  said  "hi  suitable  secondary  schools." 
Are  the  technical  education  board  the  arbiters  P — Certainly.    The  board 
decides  which  schools  it  will  approve  as  suitable  for  its  jumor  scholars  to 
attend,  and,  of  course,  we  have  had  to  have  relation  to  the  actual  facts  of 
London  schools. 

2568.  (Dr.  Fatrbaim.)  Yon  spoke  about  Secondary  Education  proper. 
May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  should  be  very  loch  to  give  a 
defhiition  unless  that  of  all  education  between  the  elementary  standards 
and  the  university. 

2569.  This  is  evidence  on  technical  education  P — I  should  be  sorry  to 
define  technical  education  as  exclusive  of  Secondary  Education,  or 
Secondary  Education  as  exclusive  of  technical. 

2570.  Then  do  we  understand  that  the  committee  yon  represent  has  the 
whole  field  of  Secondary  Education  for  its  own  P — ^The  functions  of  the 
board  are  of  course  limited  by  its  powers',  and  its  powers  are  only  those 
that  are  given  by  the  Technical  luBtruction  Acts.  I  understand  therefore 
that  we  could  not  aid  the  teaching  of  Greek,  unless  Modem  Greek,  nor 
the  teaching  of  Latin,  nor  history,  and  probably  literature.  But  I  do  not 
know  quite  what  other  subjects  would  fall  outside  the  definition  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

2571.  Still,  an  education  that  actually  excludes  the  subjects  you  have 
just  alluded  to  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  secondary  P — That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  upon  which  I  should  not  like  to  express'  myself.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  definition. 

2572.  It  does  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  field  that  lies  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  universities  P — Certainly  it  does  not. 

2573.  {Mr.  Lletcellyn  SmitJi.)  With  reference  to  that,  is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  do  not  exclude  the  board  from 
aiding  schools  which  are  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects  you  named, 

Providing  they  also  give  instruction  in  the  subjects  falling  within  the 
'echnical  Instruction  Acts? — Tiiat  is  so,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  we  have  aided  schools  which  call  themselves  S<>condary  Schools 
and  which  do  teach  the  subjects. 

2574.  {8ir  John  Eihbert.)  Have  you  aided  any  grammar  schools  ?— Yes. 

2575.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  So  that  your  Secondary  Education  after  aU 
is  "  proper  "  ? — ^I  had  not  suggested  that  it  was  not. 

2576.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Going  back  to  the  scholarships,  have  you  had 
two  competitions  for  Bcholarships.  First  take  the  junior  county  scholar- 
ships to  which  you  have  referred  ? — We  have  had  two  competitions,  but 
the  second  only  took  place  last  Saturday. 

2577.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  a  larger  number  of 
eligible  candidates  on  the  second  competition  than  you  had  on  the  first  P — 
Yes,  we  had  an  increase  I  think  of  something  like  200.  but  I  ought  to 
explain  that  we  had  an  exceptionally  large  number  I  think  on  the  first 
examination.  We  took  very  careful  steps  to  make  it  known,  and  for  200 
scholarships  we  had  practically  a  thousand  candidates.  This  year  we  have 
had  for  300  scholarships,  practically  1,200  candidates. 

2578.  And  were  the  candidates  of  a  satisfactory  charaeterp — Very 
satisfactory  indeed.  The  number  returned  by  the  examiners  as  up  to 
scholarship  standard  was,  I  think,  something  like  500  or  600  although  we 
had  only  200  scholarships  to  award. 
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2579.  {Dean  of  Mancheater,)  Was  that  in  the  first  year? — ^Yes,  that  was 
in  the  first  year  ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  examinations  were  held  not  by 
the  board  itself,  but,  in  order,  ii  possible,  to  seonre  the  co-o|)eration  of  as 
many  echolarship-offering  bodies  as  possible  ib  one  award  we  invited 
the  joint  committee  of  the  Headmasters'  Assooiailrion'  to^  conducts  the 
exasiina^oQ  for  us,  as  it  does,  for  several  other  sohoUnhlp'bodies,  s6;4hcit 
the  examination  was  held  by  an  ontsde  authority.  ...<...  ^ 

25S0. ' {Sir  John  Hihhert)  Can  yon  state  what  proportioii  of  candidates 
there  was  as  regards  boys  and  girls.  Was  there  a  fair  average  of  girls 
tsompeting? — ^There  were  almost  exactly  two  boys  to  one  girl  nlnong  the 
candidates,  and  in  consequence  of  that  and  the  corresponding  lower 
standard  for  the  girls,  though  the  girls  did  very  well,  aiid*  though  the 
board  had  left  it  open  Tvhother  it  would  award  an  equal  number  to  boys 
and  girls,  it  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  award  two4hirds  of  tlie  200  scholarships 
to  boys  and  one-third  to  girls. 

2581.  {Bean  of  Manchester,)  Was  that  because  the  standard  was  lower  ? 
— It  wus  because  the  number  of  competitors  was  smaller..  The  marks 
(>btained  by  the  girls  were  also  lower,  but  then  we  had  not  included 
subjects  which  gave  the  girls  perhaps  no  chance  of  obtaining  tai  equal 
number  of  marks  with  the  boys.  We  did  not  debit  the  girls  with  the  lower 
number  of  marks  because  in  certain  somewhat  boyish  subjects  tibey  did 
not  get  as  mapy  marks  as  the  boys.  The  board  was  also  infiuenced  by  the 
J(act  that.it  was  awarding  scholarshij^a  open  to  girls  only  from  elementary 
schools,  tenable  in  certain  schools  in  domestic  economy,  upon  ^whloih  I 
•hall  have  something  to  say  l&ter. 

^562.  {Mr.  €<feyn»m,)  Whai  limit  do  you  draw  as  to  the  p&tcrfy^ 
means  with  regard  to  these  scholarships  P — The  Board  worked  but  a  Hmit 
ior  itself  which  has  subsequently  been  expressed  dedtinitoly.  That,  was 
ihat  we  would  not  give  these  junior  county  scholarships  to  the  children  pi 
parents  in  receipt  of  more  than  150^  per  annum,  total  income.  We  did  Qot 
wish  to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  whether  there  should,  as  a  genera} 
principle,  and  for  such  scholarships,  invariabl;^  be  any  money  limit, 
out,  in  the  actual  practical  eircumis&anees  in  wmoh  we  found  ourselves, 
we  restricted  the  scholarships  to  -such  parents  as,  in  the  opinion- of  the 
jboard,  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  their  children's 
.education  beyond  13  without  some  further  assistance,  and  that  limit  was 
ultimately  settled,  roughly  speaking,  at  8L  a  week.  .    .. 

'■■  258B.  {Dean  of  Maneheetei'.)  Is  that  the  limit  whatever  the  size  of -the 
family  may  be  ?—  We  were  not  able  to  go  into  that. 

2584.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  Probably  that  is  a  tentative  provision  P-»It 
has  been  definitolv  expressed  subsequently  that  the  scholarships  will  not 
be  awoi'ded  to  children  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  more  than  15bZ., 
per  annum. 

2585.  (^Ur.  Coc?^&ttrn.)  Who  makes  the  inquiries  for  you  p^The'schokrs 
fuLbHaiy           have  to  produce  a  form  signed  by  the  head  master  or  mistress  and  two 

^*!^V'lf  ;•  managers  of  the  school,  and  they  have  to  state  the  parents'  occupation. 

"*  *  "  Then  in  all  cases  in  which  the  occupation  did  not,  to  some  extent,  rereal 

what  the  probable  amount  of  the  income  was,  the  committee  made  further 
inquiries.  We  inquired  practically  into  what  sort  of  house  the  parents 
Hved  in,  and  other  inquiries  of  that  kind  were  made  in  order  to  dneover, 
for  instence,  whether  ''tailor"  meant  a  journeyman  tailor  or  a  shop- 
keeper. I  may  say  that  we  believe  we  have  been  very  careful  and  we 
inquired  into  some  20  per  cent,  of .  the  winners  of  scholarships  (those  weirB 
%he  junior  county  scholarship  cases),  we  rejected  some  10  per  cent.  3tit 
I  idiould  not  like  to  lay  stress  on  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a  money  test.  - 

2586.  {Dr,  Fairbairn.)  Does  the  10  per  cent,  represent  the  proportion 
of  the  20,  or  10  per  ceni  of  the  whole  P — 10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  I 
suppose  the  number  of  cases  rejected  was  about  20  out  of  the  200,  spec^dng 
roughly. 
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2587.  (IJiean  of  Manoheeter.)'  Do  they  moetlj  oome  from  board  Bokools, 
.  or  irom  publio  elementary  scliools  ?< — A  large  majority  came   fvom  the 
board  schools. 

2586.  (Jfr».  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  with  respeeit  to 

girid*    The  ttnmbers  that  came  up  for  this  ezamiimtion  showed' that  there 

.  waa  a  oonsidfiraiiij  less  demand,  at  toy  rate  on  the  .first.. oeeaskm/  among 

girls  than  among  boys  P  '-I  thisik  that  is  so^  ani  th^t  has  been  oonfirmfed, 

whatever  infenance  may  be  drawn  from  it,  by  the  seoo»d  examici^tjion, 

because  in  the  epcamination  which  was  held  on  Saturday  lor."fi]aUar 

.  SQholarBhipB»  including  those  scholarships  whic^  were]  ofi'eredr-  by  ether 

.i  bodies  the  proportion  has  oome  oili  almost  exactly  the  Mme^  that  ia,  two 

boys  to  one  girl. 

2589.  Of  those  who  actually  presented  themselves  ? — ^Yes. 

2590.  So  there  is  no  advance.    I  wanted  to  know  whether  there  had 
been  an  improvement,  in  the  amount  of  the  girls'  demand  ? — l^e  actual 

.  number  of  last  Saturday's  candidates  was  759  boys  to  373  girls,  which  is 

*  almost  precisely  two  to  one,  and  I  think  the  numbers  at  the. firs iye^miii{i- 

jiop  were  els  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  jrfoportion.  ,     .      "      .  .  ^   » 

2591.  (Mr.  YoMdL)  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  the 
CRreamslances  of  tiie  parents  of.  capdidsftasior  sotholarships^  in  i^to  of  i^e 
diffioultiea  that  Mr.  Webb  has  refenaed  to  in  ascertaining  tha  etcact 
oisoumstanees,  I  suppose  we  may  taka  it  that  he  regards  some  .pa^nteaoLt 
dn  idditiou  to  .'free  schooling  as  eBseaatial  P-^YsB.  Our  experience^  at  aay 
. rate;  leads  ,me  to  believe  that  one.  great  reason  w^y  some  scholarahipe  in 

liondon  have  not  been  successful,  and  others  have  perhaps  not  reaobed 
'  the  class  lor.  which  they  are. intended,  is  that  the  sohohuships  are  very 

>  often  merely  ^ee  admissions,  or  free  admissions  with  a  very  small  money 
tpa^paetij^:  I  may  say  that,  although  the-  county  council,  when  it  was 
tjinvited  to  take  up  teohnieal  edu€atlo%  had  a  very  large  proposition  put 
.  .before  it,  it  jeft  absolute  discretion  to  the  Technioal  Education  Board, 
res^aept  upon  thift  one  point;  in  the  discussions  of  the  council  it  was 
i«tii;ongly  urged  that  no  scholarships  should  be  given  under  lOZ.  a  year. 

It,  was  lelt  by  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  poorer  districts  of 
ttSnimdon  that  scholarships  of  less  than  lOZ.  a  ye^,  in  addition  to  free 
V education,  would  ^ot  reach  the  wage-earning  class.    You  must  praptioally 

jpirandde  the  whole  mainftjenance  of  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  age  of  13  if 
t^you  are  to  suoqeed  in  enabling  the  parents  to  withdraw  that  boy  or  girl 

froiSL  the  labour  market  at  13. 

-" '  2592,  {I)m7i  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  consider  that  sufficient  ? — ^We  have 

found  a  sum  of  87.  for  the  first  year  and  12{.  for  the  second  year  sufficient, 

^remembering  t&at  the  scholars  are  usually  11  and  12  years  of  age,  under 

-13  m  all  cases.-    The  proportion  of  wage-earners  to  me  total  number  is 

>  extr^nely  large.  The  exact  particulars  have  been  given  to  the  Commission. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  our  scholarship  holders  are  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  in  receipt  of  weekly  wages  as  manual  workers. 

2593.  It  is  not  in  contemplation  to  itdse  the  amount,  T  suppose  P — No. 
I  think  it  has  been  a  compromiBe.  There  were  some  on  the  board  who 
wished  to  limit  scholarships  to  the  children  of  people  receiving  22.  a  week ; 
and  there  were  others  who  thought  it  was  sufficient  if  they  should  have 
been  bondjide  students  at  publio  elementary  schools  for  a  stated  period. 
But  that  only  applies  to  the  junior  scholarships. 

2594  {SW  Henrtf  Roseoe.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the 

ei^penses  connected  with  books  and  materials.    Have  the  scholars  to  find 

.those  materials  or  do  they  get  those  free  as  well  as  the  educatioirP — We 

;  intend  to  provide  everything,  so  as  to  leave-  the  lOZ.  a  year  absolutely'for 

the  child's  maintenance,  and  therefore  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have 

\w^  to  pay  school  ioea  and  in  which  the  sohool  fees  did  not  include  books, 

we  have  paid  for  the  books  separately. 

2595.  And  other  appliances,  such  as  drawing  materials,  and  so  on  p — 
Thai  would  be  covered. 

2506.  You  would  cover  all  the  expenses? — Yes^ 
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refinement  we  haye  'sacoeeded  in  inducing  parents  of  yariooB  claases  to 
send  their  children  all  to  the  same  school,  and  as  onr  school  has  been  of 
a  hijB^h  type  that  has  had  a  tendency  to  improye  the  girls  from  less 
cultivated  nomes  up  to  the  standard  of  the  girls  from  the  more  oultiyated 
homes,  but  if  the  reyerse  process  were  to  take  place  I  think  it  would  be 
Tery  unfortunate. 

2510.  I  quite  understand  your  general  yiew,  but  you  haye  not  answered 
my  question  with  regard  to  Swansea.  I  asked  you  whether  your  conten- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Swansea  case  was  or  would  haye  been  if  you  had 
had  a  proper  opportunity  of  putting  it  before  the  authorities,  that  your 
school  as  it  existed  there  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  Secondary 
Education  of  gu'ls  in  the  town  P — ^Yes.  We  should  haye  liked  that  tihere 
should  haye  been  at  Swansea  a  school  of  a  lower  type  and  the  higher 
education  left  to  us. 

2611.  Tou  think  the  new  school  should  haye  been  of  a  lower  type  than 
that  which  was  actually  established  P— Yes,  I  do. 

2512.  Then  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  all  cases  of  new 
schools  which  were  established  by  local  authorities  they  should  fix  a  rate 
Buflloiently  high  to  proyide  efficient  education  ? — Yes. 

2518.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  should  be 
snflloient  to  support  the  school  when  it  was  once  built  P — ^It  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  much  the  public  authorities  are  allowed  to  contribute. 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  they  contribute  the  buildings  it  is 
sufficient  for  that  cbuu  of  parents.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  entirely. 
But  if  they  had  only  a  halfpenny  rate  allowed  they  would  be  able  only  to 
oontribute  the  buildings.  If  they  had  more  they  could  contribute  more. 
I  want  the  contributions  and  the  fees  together  to  be  sufficient  to  proyide  a 
good  education. 

2514.  You  are  aware  that  besides  the  halfpenny  rate  and  whateyer  other 
rate  there  may  be  there  are  sums  ayadlable  under  the  local  taxation  grant 
which  amount  to  a  great  deal  more  ? — ^Yes,  but  I  haye  always  understood 
that  that  was  only  from  year  to  year. 

2615.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Is  it  not  conceiyable  that  another  body  than 
yourselyes  could  funush  those  different  types  of  schools  of  whidi  you 
speak  quite  as  well  as  you  and  others  could  furnish  those  types  separately  P 
— ^If  equally  well  done  of  course,  only  I  think  a  large  central  body  IDlc 
ours  has  considerable  adyantages. 

2616.  Sir  John  Hibbert  spoke  to  you  about  disestablishment.  Following 
out  that  idea,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  so  much  ot  disestablishmeiit 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  disendowment  P — 'So. 

2517.  Strictly  keeping  to  the  analogy,  that.is  to  say  if  you  were  com* 
pensated.  Onmted  that  a  proper  public  inquiry  was  made,  and  granted 
that  eyerything  went  on  on  proper  lines,  you,  in  the  paramount  interests 
of  education,  would  not  thinK  that  you  would  suffer  in  the  long  run,  neces- 
sarily, would  you  P  I  haye  already  asked  you  whether  others  could  not 
supply  these  different  types  as  well  as  youP — I  think  it  is  somewhat 
doubiful  whether  the  ordmary  committee  that  would  be  appointed  by  a 
local  authority  could  manage  schools  quite  as  well  as  we  ourselyes 
should  manage  them. 

2618.  I  am  yery  anxious  that  we  should  perfectly  understand  one 
another.  I  auite  comprehend  your  contention,  and  can  see  yery  great  force 
in  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  contention  could  not  be  met  if  proper 
amngements  were  made  under  any  scheme  of  Secondary  Education.  I>o 
you  not  think  that  such  arrang^ements  might  be  madeP — Do  you  mean 
that  they  might  take  oyer  our  buildings  and  schools  P 

2619.  Yes,  if  they  were  properly  found  and  equipped  P—If  our  schools 
are  merely  closed  by  competition,  we  think  it  would  be  a  yery  great 
hardship. 
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2520-  But  snpposmg  they  were  closed  by  other  means  than  competition. 
If  they  y^&re  cloBed  by  fair  means,  yon  would  not  demnr,  wonld  yon  P — 
(Mise  G^^^^y*)  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
prestige  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^^  ^  ^^®  proyision  of  girls'  education.  I  think  we 
are  begii^i^^  to  establish  in  England  something  of  the  feeling  that  there 
is  in  the  great  boys'  public  schools.  We  can  say  that  we  have  done  so, 
and  we  do  i^ot  know  whether  other  people  could  do  so  or  not.  There  is  a 
ffreat  deal  of  real  public  school  feeling  in  our  schools,  and  our  schools  have 
made  a  gr^at  difference  in  other  girls'  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  other  people  could  do  the  same,  but  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  education  of  girls  throughout  this  country. 

2521.  (Afr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Mr.  Stone.)  You  said  that  about  half,  or 
rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  girls  requiring  Secondary  Education 
would  require  it  in  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  type  P — ^Tes,  more  than  half. 

2522.  That  would  be  a  gap  which  self-supporting  schools  like  yours 

oould  not  flU  P No.   I  think  that  is  a  proper  neld  tor  some  local  authority, 

or  some  proper  body,  only  I  want  them  to  be  properly  demarcated  from 
ourselves,  to  avoid  drawing  down  these  girls  from  lugher  schools  to  lower 
schools  for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

2523.  Your  view  is  that  the  field  of  girls'  education,  which  at  present 
requires  most  urgently  the  provision  of  schools  by  some  authority,  is  this 
middle  field  P— Yes,  and  also  one  other  department.  That  is,  the  provision 
for  places  which  are  too  amaU  for  our  operations  to  pay.  If  local  authorities 
oould  provide  the  building,  we  could  manage  the  school  if  they  thought  it 
desirable  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  expensive  to  establish  schools 
of  that  sort. 

2524.  You  have  one  middle  school  P — ^Yes,  we  have  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  having  another,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  anxious  to  do 
it.  If  the  idea  of  management  for  local  authorities  were  carried  out,  we 
should  have  quite  enough  to  do. 

2525  You  do  not  fear  that  these  middle  schools,  if  formed  by  local 
authorities,  and  of  course  on  a  lower  scale  of  fees  than  yours,  providing  a 
somewhat  more  restricted  education,  would  injuriously  compete  with 
yours P— (3fM«  Gumey.)  I  think  they  might,  if  we  had  not  some  assistance 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  we  might  sustain.  {Mr.  Stone,)  1  am  afraid  they 
would  interfere  with  us,  but  we  should  have  to  submit  to  that,  I 
suppose. 

2526.  In  the  interests  of  education,  you  feel  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
uncovered  P— Yes ;  just  referring  for  a  moment  to  Swansea,  it  is  quite 
large  enough  for  two  schools. 

2527.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  multiplication  of  public 
bodies  controlling  education  is  a  serious  inconvenience  ?— -Yes. 

2528.  For  example,  suppose  we  had  a  school  board  controlling  elemen- 
tary education,  and  a  middle  board  controlling  what  has  been  called 
middle  education,  and  then  a  Public  Day  School  Company  controlling 
higher  education,  do  you  think  that  the  multiplication  of  boards  would  be 
a  real  convenience  or  inconvenience  P— I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
than  trying  to  merge  the  whole  thing  under  one  management.  I  think  too 
great  uniformity  of  management  is  undesirable. 

2529.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  specially  charged  with  middle  educa- 
tion, gifted  with  all  the  authority  of  a  local  body,  would  feel  that  it  had 
sufficient  field  for  its  activity  P— Do  you  mean  locally. 

2530.  Yes  ?— In  large  towns. 

2531.  In  many  of  the  towns  that  you  have  chosen  P— I  should  think  so 
in  places  like  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  some  others,  and  in  London.  But 
I  cannot  really  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

2532.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  becoming  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  to 
entrust  what  has  been  called  the  higher  education  to  purely  voluntary 
associations  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is    a   good  English  phin,  which  has 
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refinement  we  haye  'Bucoeeded  in  inducing  parents  of  varionB  classes  to 
send  their  children  all  to  the  same  school,  and  as  onr  school  has  been  of 
a  high  type  that  has  had  a  tenden<nr  to  improve  the  girls  from  less 
cultivated  nomes  up  to  the  standard  of  the  girls  from  the  more  cultivated 
homes,  but  if  the  reverse  process  were  to  take  place  I  think  it  would  be 
Texy  unfortunate. 

2510.  I  quite  understand  your  general  view,  but  you  have  not  answered 
my  question  with  regard  to  Swansea.  I  asked  you  whether  your  conten- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Swansea  case  was  or  would  have  been  if  you  had 
bad  a  proper  opportunity  of  putting  it  before  the  authorities,  that  your 
school  as  it  existed  there  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for  the  Secondary 
Education  of  girls  in  the  town  ? — ^Yes.  We  should  have  liked  that  there 
should  have  been  at  Swansea  a  school  of  a  lower  type  and  the  higher 
education  left  to  us. 

2511.  You  think  the  new  school  should  have  been  of  a  lower  typo  than 
that  which  was  actually  established  P— Yes,  I  do. 

2512.  Then  I  think  you  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  all  cases  of  new 
schools  which  were  established  by  local  authorities  they  sho^d  fix  a  rate 
sufllciently  high  to  provide  efficient  education  ? — Yes. 

2518.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  should  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  school  when  it  was  once  built  P — ^It  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  much  the  public  authorities  are  allowed  to  contribute. 
My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  if  they  contribute  the  buildings  it  is 
sufficient  for  that  class  of  parents.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  entirelv. 
But  if  they  had  only  a  halfpenny  rate  allowed  they  would  be  able  only  to 
contribute  the  buildings.  If  tney  had  more  they  could  contribute  more. 
I  want  the  oontributions  and  the  fees  together  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  a 
good  education. 

2514.  You  are  aware  that  besides  the  halfpenny  rate  and  whatever  other 
rate  there  may  be  there  are  sums  available  under  the  local  taxation  grant 
which  amoxmt  to  a  great  deal  more  P — ^Yes,  but  I  have  always  understood 
that  that  was  only  from  year  to  year. 

2515.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  another  body  than 
yourselves  could  furnish  those  different  types  of  schools  of  which  you 
speak  quite  as  well  as  you  and  others  could  furnish  those  types  separately  P 
— ^If  equaUy  well  done  of  course,  only  I  think  a  large  central  Dody  IUlc 
ours  has  considerable  advantages. 

2516.  Sir  John  Hibbert  spoke  to  you  about  disestablishment.  Following 
out  that  idea,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  afraid  so  much  of  disestablishment 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  disendowment  P — No. 

2517.  Strictly  keeping  to  the  analogy,  that.is  to  say  if  you  were  com* 
pensated.  Granted  that  a  proper  public  inquiry  was  made,  and  granted 
that  everything  went  on  on  proi>er  lines,  you,  in  the  paramount  interests 
of  education,  would  not  think  that  you  would  suffer  in  the  long  run,  neces- 
sarily, would  you  P  I  have  already  asked  you  whether  others  could  not 
supply  these  different  types  as  well  as  youP — I  think  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  the  ordinary  committee  that  would  be  appointed  by  a 
local  authority  could  manage  schools  quite  as  well  as  we  ourselves 
should  manage  them. 

2518.  I  am  very  anxious  that  we  should  perfectly  understand  one 
another.  I  quite  comprehend  your  contention,  and  can  see  very  great  force 
in  it,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  contention  could  not  be  met  if  proper 
arrangements  were  made  under  any  scheme  of  Secondary  Education.  Do 
you  not  think  that  such  arrang^ements  might  be  madeP — Do  you  mean 
that  they  might  take  over  our  buildings  and  schools  P 

2519.  Yes,  if  they  were  properly  found  and  equipped  P — ^If  our  schools 
are  merely  closed  by  competition,  we  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
hardship. 
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2520*  But  supposing  they  were  closed  by  other  means  than  competition. 
If  they  ^^Te  closed  by  fair  means,  you  would  not  demur,  would  you  P — 
(3f{^g  ^uniei/.)  I  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
prestige  ^^a^  '^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  ^^®  provision  of  girls*  education.  I  think  we 
1^^  begii^^i^^^^  to  establish  in  Engfland  something  of  the  feeling  that  there 
is  in  the  great  boys'  public  schools.  We  can  say  that  we  have  done  so, 
and  we  do  ^ot  know  whether  other  people  could  do  so  or  not.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  real  public  school  feeling  in  our  schools,  and  our  schools  have 
made  a  great  difference  in  other  girls'  schools  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  whether  other  people  could  do  the  same,  but  we  have  had  a 
remarkable  effect  on  the  education  of  girls  throughout  this  country. 

2521.  (Mr.  LletoeUyn  Smith  to  Mr.  8to7i<>.)  You  said  that  about  half,  or 
rather  more  than  half  the  number  of  girls  requiring  Secondary  Education 
would  require  it  in  schools  of  a  somewhat  lower  type  P— Tes,  more  than  half. 

2522.  That  would  be  a  gap  which  self-supporting  schools  like  yours 

oould  not  fill  P ^No.   I  think  that  is  a  proper  field  lor  some  local  authority, 

or  some  proper  body,  only  I  want  them  to  be  properly  demarcated  from 
ourselves,  to  avoid  drawing  down  these  girls  from  higher  schools  to  lower 
schools  for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

2523.  Your  view  is  that  the  field  of  girls'  education,  which  at  present 
requires  most  urgently  the  provision  of  schools  by  some  authority,  is  this 
middle  field  P— Yes,  and  also  one  other  department.  That  is,  the  provision 
for  places  which  are  too  small  for  our  operations  to  pay.  If  local  authorities 
oould  provide  the  building,  we  oould  manage  the  school  if  they  thought  it 
desirable,  but  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  expensive  to  establish  schools 
of  that  sort. 

2524.  You  have  one  middle  school  P — ^Yes,  we  have  one,  and  we  are 
thinking  of  having  another,  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  anxious  to  do 
it.  If  the  idea  of  management  for  local  authorities  were  carried  out,  we 
should  have  quite  enough  to  do. 

2525.  You  do  not  fear  that  these  middle  schools,  if  formed  by  local 
amthorities,  and  of  course  on  a  lower  scale  of  fees  than  yours,  providing  a 
somewhat  more  restricted  education,  would  injuriously  compete  with 
yours  ?— (lfM«  Gumey, )  I  think  they  might,  if  we  had  not  some  assistance 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  we  might  sustain.  (Mr.  Stone.)  I  am  afraid  they 
would  interfere  with  us,  but  we  should  have  to  submit  to  that,  I 
suppose. 

2526.  In  the  interests  of  education,  you  feel  that  there  is  a  wide  field 
uncovered  P— Yes ;  just  referring  for  a  moment  to  Swansea,  it  is  quite 
large  enough  for  two  schools. 

2527.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  multiplication  of  public 
bodies  controlling  education  is  a  serious  inconvenience  P— Yes. 

2528.  For  example,  suppose  we  had  a  school  board  controlling  elemen- 
tary education,  and  a  middle  board  controlling  what  has  been  called 
middle  education,  and  then  a  Public  Day  School  Company  controlling 
higher  education,  do  you  think  that  the  multiplication  of  boards  would  be 
a  real  convenience  or  inconvenience  P — ^I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
than  trying  fco  merge  the  whole  thing  under  one  management.  I  think  too 
great  uniformity  of  management  is  undesirable. 

2529.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  specially  charged  with  middle  educa- 
tion, gifted  with  all  the  authority  of  a  local  body,  would  feel  that  it  had 
sufficient  field  for  its  activity  P— Do  you  mean  locally. 

2530.  Yes  P— In  large  towns. 

2531.  In  many  of  the  towns  that  you  have  chosen  P—I  should  think  so 
in  places  like  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  some  others,  and  in  London.  But 
I  cannot  really  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject. 

2532.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  becoming  of  the  country,  as  a  whole,  to 
entrust  what  has  been  called  the  higher  education  to  purely  voluntary 
associations  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  is    a    good  English  plan,   which  has 
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ftnsvrered  very  well  so  far.    Many  of  our  large  public  sohools  for  boys  ax^ 
in  that  position. 

2688.  Are  they  exactly  in  the  position  of  the  Company  yon  represent  P 
^^Not  exactly,  but  they  are  equally  independent,  I  think,  and  private. 
They  are  not  Qovemment  institutions  in  any  senae. 

2534.  They  are  not  Government  institutions,  but  they  are  hardly  pubtio 
companies  p — No,  they  are  not  public  companies,  certainly. 

2535.  (Sir  John  Hihhert)  We  shall  now  have  to  close  this  portion  of 
your  evidence.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  evidence  you  have 
given.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  Boys'  Public  Day  School 
Company,  you  will  probably  be  able  to  send  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
Commission  ? — ^Yes. 

2586.  Ton  have  menti(med  something  about  suggested  safeguards?— 
That  is  very  much  what  I  have  been  saying ;  that  we  should  wifdi  a 
local  inquiry  to  be  held  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

SiDKBY  Wbbb,  Esquire,  and  Dr.  W.  Gabkett  called  in  and  examined. 

2587.  {Sir  John  Hibhert  to  Mr.  Webh.)  You  are  the  chairman  of.  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

2588.  {To  Dr.  CkimeU.)  You  eae  educational  adviser  and  secretary 
to  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council  ? — Yes. 

2589.  (To  Mr.  Webb,)  I  understand  you  wish  to  state  to  the  Commission 
the  proceedings  of  the  London  County  Council  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts.  I  do  not  know  that  we  need  go  back  to  the  time  when 
you  did  not  devote  your  money  to  technical  education,  but  we  will  start 
with  the  time  when  yon  began  to  work  ? — ^I  may  say  that  Dr.  Gamett  and 
I  were  very  glad  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to  give  evidence,  but  the 
technical  education  board  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  upon  any  of  the  questions  refeired  to  the  Commission.  Dr.  Gkirnett 
and  I  are  here  with  every  desire  to  give  all  information  possible  and  to 
answer  any  queEtions,  but  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  the  technical 
education  board  is  endeavouring  to  express  any  view  to  the  Commission. 
We  have  had  comparatively  short  experience ;  we  have  practically  not  yet 
completed  our  year's  m)rking.  I  think  probably  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  portions  of  the  Board's 
work  specially  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  Commission's  reference. 

EBTABLI8HMEKT      2540.  There  was  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  our  Commission, 

^B^cimo^^    ^*®  there  not,  upon  which  the  county  council  have  probably  acted  with 

BoAKDjoB      respect  to  this  question? — ^Yes.  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to 

I^HDov.       consider  what  could  be  done  and  that  special  committee  obtained  the 

services  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  prepare  a  report ;  and  that  report  has 

been  our  principal  guide  as  yet  in  carrying  out  the  Act.    That  committee 

recommended  that  the  county  council  should  not  itself  exercise  the  powers 

of  the  Act,  but  should  delegate  them  to  a  joint  committee,  appointed  by 

the  council,  but  containing,  not  merely  representatives  of  outside  interests 

but,  I  think,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  outside  representatives. 

2541.  Are  those  outside  representatives  larger  in  number  than  the 
members  of  the  county  council  P — No,  the  county  council  appointed  20  of 
its  own  members  and  mvited  13  others,  to  which  it  added  two  additional 
members  co-opted  without  nomination ;  so  that  the  board  conBifta  of  85, 
of  whom  15  arc  non-members  of  the  council.  We  asked  the  co-operation 
of  the  bodies  in  London  who  appeared  most  likely  to  bo  able  to  MiM  ns. 
We  invited  the  school  board  to  send  three  members,  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute  to  send  three  members,  and  tlie  trustees  of  the  City  Parochial 
Charities,  who  were  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  Polytechnics, 
two  members ;  and  also  the  London  Trades  Council,  representing  the 
trades  unions  of  London,  three  members,  and  the  Headmasters  Association 
and  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  each  one  member. 
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i542.  *Who  were  the  co-opted  members  P — ^We  nominft^ed  da*  onr  two  oo*- 
opled  members  for  the  first  year,  a  lady  and  a  geiitleman  who  are  now 

membera  of  this  OommiBsion,  Mrs.  Bryioxt  and  Mr.  lilewellyn  Smith. 

'  ,•         .     •  • 

2548.  What  wos  the  amonnt  of  money  that  was  devoted  by  the  county 
oonncil  to  the  purposes  of  technical  education  P — The  first  vote  was 
30,000Z.,  but  that  was  merely  to  suspend  a  oertoin  patt  of  the  money. 
ProoticaJly,  for  the  first  year,  we  had  at  onr  disposal  the  balance  of  30,0002. 
and  a  siim  of  67,0002.,  making  in  all  a  little  over  86,0002. 

25i4.  What  is  the  amoont  to  which  the  oonnty  oonncil  is  entitled 
annually  P  Of  coarse  it  varies  to  some  extent,  bnt  what  is  the  average 
amount  P — ^The  amount  for  the  year  for  which  we  had  57,0002.  was  three 
times  that— 171,000L 

2545.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  None  of  these  other  bodies  are  contzibutoxy 
in  any  sense,  in  the  way  of  money,  are  they  P — ^Not  in  the  way  of  money  to 
the  work  of  the  Board  at  present,  but  some  of  them  have  been  very 
willing  to  take  up  sp^ial  pieces  of  work  which  we  have  suggested  to  them, 
and  in  one  case  they  have  joined  with  us. 

2546.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Does  this  board  report  to  the  county  council 
from  time  to  time  P — ^It  reports  only  for  information.  It  has  itself  full 
power  of  action,  but  it  communicates  to  the  county  council  once  a  quarter 
an  account  of  its  proceedings  for  the  quarter,  and  once  a  year  a  fuller 
account. 

m 

2547.  But  is  it  necessary  before  any  money  can  be  expended  that 
they  should  have  the  confirmation  of  the  council  P — ^No.  The  local 
authoriiiy,  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  has  power  to  delegate  idl 
its  powers  under  those  Acts  except  that  of  raising  a  rate,  and  consequently 
it  has  power  to  delegate  its  powers  of  expending  money. 

2548»    That  is  assented  to  by  the  Ck>vemmeint  auditor,  is  it  P--^ The' 
(Government  auditor  has  not  considered  the  point,  because  the  audit  has  not 
yet  been  completed,  but  we  are  follow  it  the  decision  of  Mr.  Ritohie  to. 
the  Devonshire  County  Council  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  manner  of 
procedure. 

2549.  I  ask  the  question  because  we  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
Lancashire  with  respect  to  theexpenditureof  money  of  this  character  P — 
I  think  in  Lancashire  the  county  council  has  not  delegated  its  powers 
under  the  Act. 

2550.  Not  in  the  same  way  probably? — In  London  the  county  council 
has  divested  itself  of  all  the  powers  which  it  had  under  the  Act,  except  those 
which  by  the  Act  itself  it  could  not  delegate. 

2551.  (Mr,  Sobhouse,)  As  I  understand  you  are  an  executive  body  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  county  council  appropriate  a  certain  sum 
of  money  which  you  have  full  liberty  to  expend? — ^That  is  so  in  effect,  but 
owing  to  the  wording  of  the  Act,  the  county  council  cannot  legcdly 
appropriate  the  money  until  it  has  actually  received  it,  and  it  does  not 
actually  receive  it  until  a  period  later  on  in  the  year ;  but  it  provides  for 
the  expenditure  in  ito  estimates  and  authorises  us. 

2552.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)    And  does  it  once  for  all  P— Yes. 

2553.  An  estimate  is  made  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  which  goes 
through  the  finance  committee  P — That  is  so ;  in  compliance,  as  nearly  as 
we  are  able  to  do  so,  with  the  section  of  the  Local  Government  Act. 

2554.  (Sir  John  Htbhert.)  It  is  necessary  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  it 
should  be  passed  by  the  finance  committee,  is  it  not  P->-Yes,  and,  therefore, 
we  prepare  an  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  which  the  finance 
committee  presents  to  the  counol  with  the  other  estimates,  and  the 
council  approves  once  for  all,  and  subsequently  makes  the  necessary  legal 
appropriation. 

2555.  Now  will  you  make  a  statement  to  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  your  proceedings  since  the  technical  education  board  was  established  P — 

Q  8^- 
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.  2641.  (Br.  Fairbaini.)  But  you  haVe  no  power  to  extend  joxa op&aAiooB 
into  the  region  of  daBsioal  studies,  have  jrou  ?^-*(3f r.  WM.)  We  have  no 
power  to  spend  money  on  dossioal  studiea,  bui«.we  have  a  great  deal  ot^ 
power  to  extend  our  operations  into  that  region,  and  we  exeroise  it. 

2642.  {Mr.  Hobhoiise.)  As  I  understand,  you  require  some  existing 
endowment  on  whioh  to  hang  the  foundation  of  a  genezal  eeoondary 
school  P — Not  unless  a  general  secondary  school  necessarily  includes  the 
tenching  of  Latin,  Greek,  literature,  or  history  other  than  industrial 
history. 

2643.  {Mr.  Sadler,)  Would  you  like  your  board  to  have  wider  powers  P 
— That  is  a  very  general  question,  but  T  should  be  willing  to  answer  it. 

2644.  I  desire  to  have  an  answer  to  it  ? — We  have  foimd  it  inconvenient 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stimulating  one  department  of  education  to  the 
possible  detriment  of  another.  It  is  not  within  our  function  to  take  care 
that  the  study  of  literature,  for  instance,  does  not  suffer ;  but  one  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  by  our  being  able  to  endow  the  teaching  of  science, 
languages,  commercial  subjects,  economics,  and  numerous  other  things 
under  the  definition  of  "technical  education,"  and  not  being  able  to  endow 
the  teaching  of  some  other  subjects,  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  body 
which  is  able  to  supply  any  makeweight,  it  is  impossible  bnt  that  those 
other  subjects  should  not  somewhat  tend  to  be  neglected.  Consequently, 
speaking  as  a  citizen  and  without  reference  to  technical  education,  one 
cannot  nelp  feeling  that  that  inequality  must  somehow  or  other  be. 
redressed. 

2645.  Then  on  the  broad  grounds  of  educationfd  policy,  you  think  that 
the  present  limitations,  which  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  should* 
be  removed,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  take  within  your  purview  the  whole 
of  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  we  should  be  able  to  discharge  <mt' 
duties  as  a  technical  educational  board  better  if  we  were  not  hampered  by 
those  restrictions.  ^         ^ 

2646.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  But  would  you  think  that  the  amoimt  of  money  now 
available  for  the  purely  technological  side  of  education  is  any  too  mucli  to 
be  devoted  to  that  portion  of  the  education  solely  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  is  not  by  any  means  the  amount  of 
money  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  council.  The  total  amount  at  the 
difeposal  of  the  council  is,  if  not  large  enough  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
all  the  deficiencies  of  London,  at  any  rate  as  much  as  one  can  quickly  spend. 
It  is  not  possible  to  spend  money  wisely  in  a  hurry,  and  although  we  have 
had  an  amount  placed  at  our  disposal  which  is  less  than  the  total  amount, 
it  is  as  much  as  we  have  as  yet  asked  for,  and  it  will  gi-ow  next  year  and 
the  year  after. 

2647.  My  question  is  whether  you  will  have  more  funds  at  your  disposal 
than  can  properly  be  spent  upon  technological  education  ?—  N'o,  I  think 
not.  The  amount  of  the  funda  is  not  sufficient  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be 
done  in  London. 

2648.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  But  behind  that  fund  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  a  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  ? — ^Yes,  but 
the  special  circumstances  of  rating  in  London  are  such  that  imtil  the  law 
is  altered  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  power  will  be  used. 

2649.  But  there  is  that  possibility  of  the  fund  legally,  at  all  events?— 
That  is  so. 

Rblatioit  op        2650.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  What  do  you  oonoeivo  to  he  the  relations  of  such 
Technical       ^  board  as  you  have  created  within  the  county  council  to  any  other  board 
BoABrfrooTHKR  organised  expressly  for  the  promotion  and  government  of   Secondary 
Educatiowal     Education  ? — So  long  as  the  technical  education  board  is  existing,  with 
LoKDoV       t^o  powers  which  it  has,  covering,  I  venture  to  think,  nine-tenths  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  taught  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  long  as  it  exercises 
those  powers  in  the  domain  of  Secondary  Education,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable to  suppose  that  any  other  body  should  be  gi-anted  powers  that 
would  necessarily  overlap  tnose.      Either    the    powers  which  are  now 
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granted  io  the  coxmty  coonoil  nnder  the  definition  of  technical  education 
must  be  withdrawn  or  limited,  or  they  mnet  be  expanded.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable  that  yon  can  have  two  bodies  offering  aid,  aB  we  are,  to  secondary 
schools,  and  directing  and  criticising  the  action  of  secondary  schools, 
within  one  area. 

2651.  (ifr.  Gocklmrn.)  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  London  School  Board, 
for  example,  cannot  set  up  organised  science  schools,  and  multiply  them 
through  London  and  not  be  overlapping  your  work  P — I  do  not  thmk  there 
is  any  danger  of  friction^  or  oTerlapping  with  the  London  School  I$o&rd. 
In  Uie  first  place  we  have  three  of  their  members  (their  chairman,  their 
vice-chairman,  and  another  prominent  member),  active  members  of  our 
body,  and  we  should  of  course  agree  on  the  part  of  our  work  which  is 
common  to  the  two.  I  apprehend  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  none  has . 
yet  arisen. 

2652.-  (Dean  of  MoMcheiter.)  That  is.  because  the  L<mdon  Sohool  Board 
doe»na^  enter- into  this  j^egion  P — ^I  am  not  sure-  that  it  does  fiot  to  some' 
extent  entear  into  the  region,  but  it  is  rather  lor  the  reason  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  extend  our  actual  work  into  every  comer  of  our 
powers.    We  have  not  yet  taken  up  that  debateable  region. 

2658,  1b  it  within  your  oognisance  that  there  are  parts  ol  the  country  in 
whi<^  sobool  boards  have  entered  into  this  region  ? — ^Yea.     - 

2W54.  {Dr,  Fatrhaini.)  Tour  control  is  not  over  the  governing  body,  but 
only  over  wliat  are  called  grants  in  aid?— That  is  so,  so  far  as  we  have 
gone  at  present,  but  we  have  power  to  set  up  schools  on  our  own  acoount, 
and,  as  Dr.  GhKrnett  has  said,  we  have  in  oontemplation  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  in  one  particular  instance  to  begin  with ;  but,  moreover,  wherev^ 
we  gSfe  grants  to  a  siecondary  school,  we  give  those  grants  upon  very 
sifiot  detailed  and  leiigtlQr  cunditiDns,  which  atflbct  the  management  of' 
the  whole  school,  and  we  have  the  power  to  inspect,  a  power  which  of 
oourae  we  exercise. 

2655.  {Mr,  Ooekbum.)  Assuming  you  have  set  up  several  of  i^iese 
schools,  will  you  tell  me  where  you  expect  to  get  your  olient^efro^?--. 
At  ^e  present  time  we  are  bringing  new  pupils  from  the  elefnentary> 
sdiools  to  the  seo^ndary  schools,  who  otherwise  presumably  would  not 
have  come.  If  we  had  a  school  of  our  own,  it  would  be  specially  devised 
for  such  instruction  as  is  BX)ecia]ly  fitted  for  pupils  of  that  chuw  and  of 
that  locality ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  junior  county  scholars  would 
naturally  go  to  our  own  ttonool ;  but  also  it  is  probable  that  the  powers  of 
the  technical  education  board  would  allow  it  to  set  up  a  school  which  I 
do  not  say  would  be  better  than  any  school  which  the  school,  board  would 
set  iqp,  hut  which  at  any  rate- would  not  be  so  striotiy  hmited  to  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  subjects.  For  instance^  it  might  inoludaa 
good  deal  of  ike  teaching,  of  the  principles  of  the  trades  to  which  the 
children  are  going. 

2656.  Then  your  answer  meonA  that  you  would  depend  upon  public 
elementary  schools  to  supply  the  materials  for  your  schools  P — ^Yes. 

2657.  (Dean  of  Mamheeter.)  Wherever  there  wered^ciencies  you  would 
anticipate  l^t  you  would  have  to  cover  those  areas  with  your  schools  P — 
Pending  the  creation  of  any  other  body,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  hoBSPd 
t6  ^supply  aU  the  defioisncies  existing,  and  we  shall  in  due  course  take 
advantage  of  all  our  powers  to  effect  that. 

2658.  (Sir  llonry  JRoscoe.)  Supposing  no  other  body  is  created,  you  feel, 
looking,  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  spirit,  that  you  have  charge  of  the 
Secondary  Education  up  to  the  universities  P — Yes. 

2659.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  And  assuming  that  is  the  case,  and  you  are  recog- 
nised as  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education  in  London,  would  you 
welcome  a  change  in  the  law  which  would  make  the  election  of  outside 
members  to  your  body  obligatory  insteivd  of  permissive  ?— I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  law  in  that  respect 
with  regard  to  the  London  County  Council,  for  it  has  taken  that  course. 
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but  the  experience  we  have  bad  since  we  did  take  tbat  cotLrse  leadp.  me 
strongly  to  believe  that  it  was  a  good  oonrse,  and  tbat  it  would  be 
advantageous  tbat  tbat  course,  sbould  be  legally  prescribed.  That  is 
to  say  tbat  tbe  county  council  sbould  be  required  to  delegate  its 
functions,  and  tbat  it  sbould  be  required  to  delegate  those  functions  to  a 
mixed  committee,  tbe  composition  of  which  would  necessarily  vary  from 
district  to  district. 

2660.  Then  recommending  a  policy  for  fche  country  at  large,  you  would 
say  that  tbe  Secondary  Education  Board  for  the  district  should  be  a 
committee  of  the  county  council  plus  the  compulsory  fringe  of  outside 
experts  ? — I  am  very  loth  to  speak  as  regards  the  provinces.  0)r,  Garnett.) 
I  think  that  would  make  the  besfe  board  I  can  conceive,  and  my  experience 
in  working  with  provincial  county  councils  indicates  very  largely  tbe 
wisdom  of  such  a  course.  In  very  many  cases  technical  education  is 
suffering  on  account  of  no  outside  experts  being  introduced  into  the 
technical  education  committee,  but  with  a  (fair  dilution  of  external 
experts  we  have  a  board  as  well  constituted  as  any  tbat  I  can  think  of. 

2661.  (Sir  Henry  Eoecoe.)  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  experience  of 
certain  provincial  committees  of  county  councils  which  have  taken  that 
step  P — Of  certain  provincial  committees  of  county  councils  which  have  not 
taken  tbat  step,  and  others  which  have  done  so  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form.  In  some  instances  they  have  merely  introduced  the  external 
element  into  their  sub-oommittees,  while  the  executive  committee  remains, 
consisting  of  county  council  members  only.  There  they  get  tbe  advantage 
of  tbe  external  element  to  a  great  extent,  but  to  not  nearly  so  great  an 
extent  as  we  get  it  in  the  technical  education  board  in  London. 

2662.  Then  I  understand  you  would  recommend  the  imitation  of  the 
London  County  Council  in  this  matter  :  that  it  sbould  be  delegated  to  a 
mixed  committee,  or  a  mixed  board  P — ^I  would. 

2663.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  And  by  "outside  experts"  I  presume  you  mean 
the  representatives  of  school  boards  and  teachers  in  the  locality  to  a  large 
extent,  do  you  not  P— -Yes,  and  of  any  public  educational  institution,  any 
local  university,  college,  or  any  society  which  may  have  largely  tbe  interests 
of  education  at  heart.  I  can  conceive  of  some  districts  in  wluch  there  is  a 
great  dearth  of  that  sort  of  persons,  and  in  those  oases  it  may  be  necessary 
to  go  further  afield  and  find  the  experts,  or  even  to  appoint  some  speciiu 
commissioner  to  have  a  seat  on  tbe  board.  But  in  the  majority  of  oases 
the  district  would  be  large  enough  to  include  a  number  of  first,  second, 
and  third  rate  institutions. 

2664.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  And  you  would  make  their  presence  on  tbe  board  a 
matter  of  statutory  obligation,  and  not  have  it  left  to  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  board  itself  P — ^Yes,  certainly. 

2665.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  Do  you  tldnk  two  representatives  of  the  teachers 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  committee  of  35  members  P — I  do  not  think  I  am 
quite  free  to  say  I  have  an  opinion  on  that  subject.  Certainly  I  have  not 
considered  it. 

2666.  Have  you  found  the  two  representatives  ver;^  helpful  on  the 
board? — ^We  have  found  our  representatives  of  eduoauonal  institutions 
very  helpful  on  the  board. 

2667.  {Dean  of  ManeheHer.)  I  suppose  the  members  of  tbe  county 
oouncils  are  elected  for  a  great  many  other  reasons :  sometimes  without 
reference  to  education,  and  not  primarily  for  education  P — I  should 
conceive  tbat  so  large  a  representation  of  tlie  county  council  might  involve 
too  large  an  clement  of  those  who  are  not  experts  in  education  but  for  the 
fact  that,  certainly  in  the  case  of  tbe  London  board,  great  care  was  taken 
by  tbe  county  council  to  elect  from  its  own  members  those  who  were 
specially  interested  in  education  ;  and  therefore  we  have  by  far  a  majority 
of  the  members  on  the  board,  including  those  from  the  county  council, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  thorough  educationaUsts. 

2668.  Tbat  is  tiie  case  with  regard  to  London,  but  is  that  the  case  in 
your  experience  with  regard  to  other  districts  ? — ^No,  it  is  not  the  same 
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thronghont  the  oonntry,  but  along  with  that  faet  mtisi  betaken  this  other, 
that  a  very  fe-w  who  thoronghly  nnderstand  the  qnestionB  before  the  board 
oonnt  for  three  or  four  times  their  numerioal  -^ue  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  board.  Therefore,  I  see  no  danger  whatever  in  always  giving  to  the 
county  oonnoil,  who  presumably  would  have  the  administoktion  of  the 
public  funds  for  the  most  part,  an  actual  nugori^  in  numbers  upon  the 
board.  The  work  of  sub-committees,  and  so  on,  wOl  be  carried  out  by  the 
educational  experts,  who  are  drawn  fiam  outside. 

2669.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  this 
representation  of  the  county  council.  You  would  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  county  council  having  to  pay  the  piper,  must  to  some  extent  call  the 
tune  in  these  administrative  bodies  P — Tes. 

2670.  And  in  the  case  of  every  council  there  would  be  a  natural  desire 
to  place  on  the  composite  bodies  those  of  its  members  who  knew  the  most 
about  education,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  it? — Certainlv.  A 
county  council  presumably  consists  of  statesmen,  and  statesmen  are  always 
glad  to  secure  the  assistance  of  experts  in  every  question  which  they  have 
to  consider. 

2671.  But  so  long  as  the  county  council  have  to  provide  the  funds,  or 
the  greater  portion  of  the  funds,  for  this  purpose,  they  most  secure  by  the 
majority  of  their  own  numbers  on  the  composite  body  the  financial 
control  P — ^I  think  so. 

2672.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  May  I  ask  as  to  whether  you  would  base  the 
constituent  power  in  the  county  ooundl,  that  is,  would  yon  allow  it  to 
determine  the  constituents  of  the  board,  alike  as  regards  the  source  whence 
drawn  and  the  numbers  P  —I  think  there  is  no  harm  in  trusting  the  county 
councils  in  that  direction,  but  it  would  be  a  very  safe  thing  to  require 
that  the  Minister  of  Education,  or  whoever  may  be  the  central  authority, 
should  have  to  approve  of  the  constitution  of  any  such  county  board. 

2673.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions.  One,  as  to  who  is  to  fix  the 
special  constituents  of  the  body ;  and  another,  who  is  to  select  the  con- 
stituents as  fixed  P — ^I  have  not  considered  that  question  sufficiently  in 
detail  to  be  able  to  answer  absolutely. 

2674.  What  I  mean  is  this :  Would  you  give  to  the  county  councils  the 
power  to  say  what  the  London  Counter  Council  has  said,  "  There  shall 
*'  be  20  of  ourselves  and  15  from  without;"  or  would  you  have  that 
determined  legislatively  P — ^I  think  the  county  councils  would  require  a 
certain  amount  of  legislative  guidance  to  the  effect  that  there  must  be 
representatives  of  classes  of  institutions  and  classes  of  persons,  especially 
of  teachers ;  but  beyond  that  I  should  like  to  give  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  to  the  county  council  in  the  election  of  its  committees. 

2675.  Then  who  is  to  elect  the  persons  from  these  classes  ? — As  a  rule 
there  will  be  organisations  who  are  prepared  to  make  the  nominations. 
The  county  councils  would  determine  that  the  secondary  teachers  in  the 
county  would  have  one  representative  or  two  representatives,  as  the  case 
might  be,  upon  the  board.  It  would  be  necessary  then  for  the  secondary 
teachers,  who  presumably  would  have  an  organisation  of  their  own,  to 
make  such  appointments  out  of  their  numbers  or  from  outside  their 
numbers. 

2676.  But  the  electoral  body  in  each  case  would  be  the  class  represented  P 
— ^Yes,  it  would  be  the  class  represented. 

2677.  {Mr,  Fenwick,)  In  the  case  referred  to,  would  you  give  the  county 
councils  the  power  to  reject  the  appointment  of  any  organisation  P — ^I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  the  county  council  should  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment. As  I  say,  I  have  not  carefully  thought  out  that  question ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  appointment  shoidd  be  confirmed. 

2678.  Should  the  county  council  reject  the  elected  representative  of  any 
organised  body,  do  you  not  think  that  would  lead  to  considerable  friction 
between    the   county  council    and    the    organised    body    electing  the 
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representativo  to  serve  on  the  goremiiig  body  ?-^It  might  be-  bo.  {Mr. 
Wehh,)  I  BboxUd  like  to  add  ihat  that  yery  point  was  tbesnbjecl  of  «peiMhl 
consideration  by  the  committee  ifho  advised  the  appointment  <>f  the 
London  board,  and  they  made  a  recommendation  to  the  conn<»l.  Th^y 
considered  whether  it  wonld  not  bo  better  that « the  oo«iTi<nl '.«h«tild 
select  the  persons  'whoso  assistance  it  desired  to  have  from  the  designated 
class.  They  thought  that  a^  one  of  the  great  points  to  be  gained  was 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  class  in  question  besides  the  asslsta&ee 
of  the  person,,  it  was  mnfih  better,  from  that  point  of  .^w  at  any  rate, 
to  allow  the  body  ivncexned.  to  choose  its  own  notnixMBe.  The  cpnnoil 
'  retains,  as -a  matter  j  of  fact,  the  ultimate  power  oif .  appointment  or^pf 
rejection,  and  the  council  does  not  formally  reoogmse  tne  nomination  ;  it 
simplv  appoints  a  certain  person.  But  it  was  quite  understood  that  as 
our  object  was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  body,  thAt  meant  that  we 
should,  for  that  reason  alone  if  for  no  other,  aocept  the  nomination  without 
question. 

.  2679.  X^fr.  LlmoeUyn  Switiu)  The  oounoil  has  no  po\fer  to  Uike  any 
other  action,  has  it? — That  is  so  at  present.  The  council  has  merely 
power  to  appoint  an  outsider,  and  the  Act  does  not  allow  it  to  divest  itself 
of  tjie  responsibility. 

2fi80L  {Mrs.  Sidgwich,)  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  omitting  tibe 

Association  of  Headmistresses  from  the  bodies  represented  ?^-I  think  there 

.  was  no  special  reason.    I  think  perhaps  the  council  thought  that  places  for 

,  two  representative  teachers  were  as  many  as, 'having  regard  to  ottier  bodies, 

it  Qould  spare.    The  question  did  not  acutely  arise,  because  we  had  the 

,  sdvanta^  from  tlie  beginning,  of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Biyant  as  a  member 

of  the  board, 

<  2&&L  -4,Mr3..  BryoAit)  That  was  adopting  the  principle -of  selection  rather 

than  election,  as  I  was  a  ooi-opted  member.    It.  will  be  in  Mr.  Webb's 

. ,  n^emory  that  I  objected  very  strongly  to  the  view  that  mj  appointment 

.  m^de  a.  representative  from  the  head  mistresses  unnecessary  f — Yes,  that 

.  is  so.    But  the  council  in  that  way  was  able  to  fill  up  what  would  otherwise 

have  been  a  serioos  gap. 

2682.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  On  this  body,  or  a  body  similar  to  this,  dealing  with 
.  education  in  the  wide  sense,  including  these  excluded  subjects  (whichwould 

giye  the  board  a  great  deal  more  power),  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  thkt 
tbere  should  be  a  larger  representation  of  teachers  P. — I  do  not  think  my 
Qpinion  is  very  valuable  upon  that  point,  but  I  would  say  that  in  our 
working  we  Iiave  not  dealt  by  counting  heads,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
have  not  during  our  year  of  existence  found  any  inconvenience  from  any 
particular  section  being  either  numerically  over-represented  or  undeiv 
represented. 

2683.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  representation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
education ;  a  greater  variety  could  be  represented  with  advantage  P — ^Tes ; 
but  then  the  practical  problem  comes  in  that  you  want  to  keep  the  body 
smaU,  and  it  is  difficult  to  provide  for  direct  representation  of  all  those 
interests  which  one  would  wish  to  see  represented. 

2684.  Bef erring  to  the  composition  of  the  outside  element  upon  the  board, 
do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  present  a  representative,  either 

^  wiQi  power  to  vote  or  not,  of  any  one  of  the  Government  Departments  P 
— I  confess  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  requiring  a  body  of  this  kind  to  have 
as  an  actual  voting  member  some  one  sent  from  Whitehall.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  should  welcome  in  London  the  assistance  of  any  such  gmitle- 

^man,  but  I  can  quite  understand  that  it  is  so  opposed  to  the  practice  of 

JocaL  self-government  that  an  objection  might  be  raised. 

2685.  If  he  came  as  adviser  and  counsellor  you  do  not  think  nxi 
objection  could  be  felt  to  his  presence  p — There  would  be  probably  the  leiss 
objeolion. 

2686.  And  there  might  be  an  advantage  in  England  as  well  as  in  Walett  p 
—Yes,  I  can  tmderstand  that. 
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2687.  Ha  Ting  legord  to  the  vide  definition  of  Secondary  Education 
whioh,  I  tkink,  yon  approve,  do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
nonvoting  representati've  of  the  nniversities  present? — That  is  vetfjr 
diffionlt.  In  London  it  necessazilj  happens  that  we  have  several  reprd- 
Motfltives  of  eaeh  of  the  tmiTcnidties  present ;  bvt  in  a  remote  knd  sitMll 
eonnty  it  would -not  be  so  easy  to  secure  tdkat  representation,  and  th'en'l%> 
aUow  the  UniveEsity  of  Oxford  praoti«»lly  to  nominate  a  member  lA'a 
lomote  oofonty  nu^ht  not  have  the  result  <rf  getting  the  kind  of  membcor 
that  wonld  be  desirable. 

'  2688.  Bnt  assuming  an  ideal  representative,  dq  ^on  think  it  would'  bb 
promoting  the  unity  of  all  educational  effort  if  these  boards  of  odttcatioh 
did  reflect  the  various  shades-  of  thought  iuTolved  in  the  problems  9-^ 
admit  the  desirability  of  tiiat,  but  I  have  some  hesitation  in  answering 
the  question  as  to  how  it  would  work. 

2689.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  There  are  two  questions  directly  relating  to  this 
that  I  should  like  to  ask.  Does  Mr.  Webb  think  that  his  board  is  prac- 
tically sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  Secondary  Education  governing 
body  lor  London? — I  am  afraid  we  haT«  a  great  many  imperfectiMis, 
but  the  committee  whioli  recommended  the  compoeition  of  this  bosa*d 
had  in  mind  the  fact  tiiat,  owing  to  the  wide  definition  of  Technical 
Education,  the  board  would  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  be  the  Secondary 
JGducatioD  gpvemii^  body  tot  London,  and  with  the  materials  uvaiteble, 
and  the  powers  ayaHable,  we  did  consthute  the  best  board  for  Secondary 
jCduoation  purposes,  as  well  as  the  best  board  for  technical  education 
purposes,  thai  we  could  think  of. 

'  ^90.  Then  we  may  take  the  constitution  of  the  board  you  have  here  as 
TOUT  -ideal  P*-I  should  not  like  to  say  that  quite,  but  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  practical  politics  we  did  the  best  we  coold. 

2691.  In  giving  the  candidates  who  have  passed  through  the  varied 
ranks  up  to  the  age  of  18  possible  BcholarBhips  for  the  higher  stages  of 
education,  would  you  give  scholarships  to  the  universitieiB  ? — Yes.  "1 
should  hope  that  a  university  comes  under  the  definition  of  a  place  whl^h 
gives  higher  education.  Certainly  some  of  the  very  best  departments  of 
engineering  and  other  subjects  are  in  universities. 

-  2692.  (Sir  Henry  lioscoe.)  Now  we  have  got  to  the  point  of  the  establish- 
ment of  intermediate  scholarships.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  yotit 
committee  are  doing  in  that  respect  ? — I  have  not  very  inTich  to  report  as 
to  result,  because  the  first  competition  is  only  just  now  being  held.  As  a 
tentative  measure  the  board  established  30  intermediate  scholcunships,  for 
which  we  have  had  at  the  first  competition  the  very  lai-ge  number  of 
846  candidates. 

~  2693.  That  is  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  scholarships  P-|- 
Yes  ;  which  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  very  great  need  for  scholarship's 
which  should  offer  a  real  Secondary  Education  for  children  unaer 
16  or  16. 

2694.  Would  you  kindly  explain  exactly  the  difference  between  these 
intermediate  scholarships  and  what  you  call  the  junior  county  scholarships  ? 
— ^The  junior  county  scholarships  are  restricted  to  bona  fide  pupils  of  publfc 
elementary  schools,  and  the  pupils  must  be  under  18.  The  intermediate 
eftholarshipe  are  not  restricted  with  regard  to  the  place  of  {Hrevious  educa- 
tion, and  the  limit  of  age  ia  16,  thong  h  it  may  probably  be  reduced  to  16 
in  subsequent  years. 

•  2695.  Gould  you  furnish  the  Commission  with  a  list  of  the  schools  ftom 
which  the  &16  candidates  come  ? — {Dr.  Gai'neti,)  We  can  submit  that  later 
JOB.  (Mr..W€hh.)  One  interaoting  fact  is  that  out  of  the  346  candidates 
more  than  athiidt  are  candidates  from  publio  dementary  schools.  It  yet 
remains  to  be  seen,  of  couiae,  what  proportion  of  the  sooeessfal  caadidaikeii 
will  be  from  that  class. 

*'  2696.  How  soon  will  the  results  be  known? — [Br.  Oamett)  The  exanld- 
nation  will  be  completed  on  the  2drd  of  June,  and  presumably  within  U 
fortoight  after  that  the  results  will  be  out. 
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2697.  Will  you  forniBh  the  Oommiasion  -with  the  results  of  that  exami- 
nation P — Certainly.  (Mr,  Webb.)  A  further  difference  is  that,  whereas  we 
have  restricted  the  junior  county  scholarships  to  the  ohiluren  of  parents 
getting  less  than  150Z.  a  year,  the  board  felt  that  when  it  came  to  education 
beyond  15  or  16,  &c^mg  on  the  same  principle,  the  limit  ought  to  be 
enlaiged,  and  bo  we  have  expressly  dekermined  that  the  intermediate 
county  scholarships  should  be  restricted  to  the  children  of  parents  not 
getting  more  than  400^.  a  year.  There  was  some  disonssion  about  that, 
and  eventually  a  provision  was  carried  by  which  the  board  reserves  to  itself, 
if  suitable  candidates  present  themselves,  the  power  of  awarding  half  the 
scholarships  to  the  children  of  parents  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  2502. 
a  year.  It  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  examinations  how  exactly 
the  board  acta  upon  that.  We  require,  of  course,  that  the  candidates 
should  be  quite  up  to  scholarship  level,  and  should  give  promise  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  carrv  on  their  education.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
we  can  get  an  adequate  number  of  candidates  from  the  250/.  a  year 
class. 

2698.  It  would  be  interesting  also  for  us  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
examination  papers,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  difference  of  level  between 
these  intermediate  scholaxships  and  the  junior  oounty  scholarships  ? — A 
copy  shall  be  sent. 

2699.  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make  upon  that  point  ? — ^The  amount 
of  these  intermediate  scholarships  is,  of  course,  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  junior  oounty  scliolarships,  and  we  have  a  varfing  scale.  We  went  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  scholarship,  if  it  is  really  to  reach  the  necessitous 
class,  must  carry  with  it  enough  for  tne  complete  maintenance  of  the  pupil, 
in  addition  to  free  education.  We  thought  it  was  no  use  giving  an 
insufficient  scholarship ;  that  that  was,  perhaps,  the  rock  on  which  some 
other  scholarship  schemes  had  split.  Accordingly  the  money  payment 
vi\ries  from  202.  to  35Z.  a  year,  according  to  the  age.  If  a  scholar  gains  a 
scholarship  under  fifteen,  he  will  get  20Z.  a  ^ear,  and  he  will  gradi^y  go 
on  up  to  85Z.  We  do  not  contemplate  renewing  scholarships  after  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  some  of  them  will,  of  course,  be  voided  before  they  reach 
that  age. 

2700.  I  understand  you  have  also  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of 
a  limited  number  of  higher  scholarships  tenable  at  the  universitieR  P — That 
is  so,  but  the  regulations  have  not  yet  been  framed.  They  would  be,  of 
course,  designed  to  carry  on  the  educational  ladder.  We  are  restricted  to 
technical  subjects  and,  therefore,  the  scholars  would  have  to  continue  their 
education  in  such  places  as  could  offer  them  a  technical  education  of 
university  rank.  It  might  be  University  College,  or  it  mi^ht  be  the 
engineering  workshops  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  itself,  or  the 
central  institution  of  the  City  and  Gxdlds  Listitnte. 

2701.  Or  the  Royal  College  of  Science  P— Yes,  or  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  That  woiild  probably  be  left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  be  guided  by 
the  character  of  the  candidate.  We  should  in  no  case  have  more  than  a 
few  of  those  and  we  could  give  them  special  attention.  We  have  not 
settled  the  number,  but  one  contemplates,  perhaps,  that  there  might  be  ten 
or  a  dozen  awarded. 

2702.  And  that  would  be  brought  about,  in  all  probability,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  you  say  ? — ^We  hope  so,  perhaps,  in  tiie  autumn. 

2703.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  io  the  aid  given  to  girls, 
especially  with  regard  to  education  in  domestic  economy  P — We  were 
compellod,  by  the  limitation  of  the  demand  for  junior  oounty  scholarships 
for  girls,  to  restrict  the  number  of  those  awarded  to  girls.  I  may  say  that 
whilst  in  the  junior  county  scholarships  we  have,  after  experience,  fixed  the 
number  at  two  boys  to  one  girl  at  present,  until  the  competition  should 
vary,  for  the  intermediate  scholarships  we  have  not  fixed  the  proportion 
at  all.  We  offer  them  indiscriminately  to  boys  and  girls,  and  that  has  so 
far  been  justified  that  the  number  of  candidates  is  very  much  nearer 
equality.    Of  the  346  candidates  who  have  offered  themselves  for  those 
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intermediate  Bcholarships,  199  are  boys,  and  147  girls,  so  the  proportion  is 
rongbly  speaking  fonr  to  three.  But  finding  that  girls  did  not  compete 
for  junior  scholarships  we  instituted  another  line  of  advance.  It  was 
strongly  urged  upon  us  that  what  the  great  majority  of  ordinary  working 
girls  most  needed  was,  not  a  little  smattering  of  Secondary  Education, 
tiiough  that  was  admirable  for  those  specially  talented,  but  a  more 
thorough  training  on  subjects  of  domestic  economy  than  they  could 
possibly  get  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to  them  in  the  curriculum  of 
public  elementary  schools ;  so  we  took  steps  to  secure  the  establishment 
in  London  of  special  schools  for  domestic  economy,  of  which  there  are  now 
three,  and  a  fourth  will  shortly  be  opened. 

2704.  Under  your  supervision  P~ Yes,  under  our  supervision  and  largely 
aided  by  us,  but  not  under  our  direct  management.  What  we  did  was  to 
offer  to  polytechnic  institutions  special  grants  in  aid,  which  went  a  long  way 
towards  covenng  the  expense  of  such  schools  of  domestic  economy,  if  they 
would  institute  them  in  connexion  with  their  own  building,  and  in  the 
fourth  case,  in  which  no  technical  institution  was  convenient,  we  called 
into  existence  a  voluntary  joint  committee,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  two 
city  companies,  so  there  will  be  a  fourth  school  standing  as  a  se2>arate 
institution.  These  schools  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  domestic 
economy,  cookery,  housekeeping,  laundry- work,  and  dressmaking,  with  a 
little  teaching  of  hygiene  perhaps.  The  ordinary  course  is  five  months. 
Three  are  whole  day  schools,  but  one  is  in  the  afternoon  only.  I  mention 
these  schools  in  this  place  because  we  have  used  them  as  a  system  of  scholar- 
ships. In  return  for  the  aid,  the  board  require  that  a  certain  number  of 
free  places  should  be  given,  and  we  have  disposed  of  those  free  places  aa 
domestic  economy  scholarships,  by  asking  head- teachers  and  manager? 
of  the  public  elementary  schools  within  the  radius  to  nominate  their  best 
girl  leaving  the  school,  presumably  at  13.  Then  we  give  that  girl  free 
training  for  the  five  months,  and  she  has  the  meals  she  has  cooked  in  the 
school,  and  the  dresses  she  has  made  up  in  the  school,  as  some  slight 
payment  towards  maintenance.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  feel  warranted 
in  giving  the  girls  fewer  junior  county  scholarships  than  the  boys. 

2705.  With  regard  to  scholarships  in  art,  have  you  done  anything  in  that     Aet  Scholak' 
respect  in  order  to  in  any  way  assist  decorative  art  ? — We  have  instituted  ^*"'' 
three    descriptions  of  ait  scholarships,  of  which    I  can  only  gay   that 

they  are  still  in  process  of  being  awarded.  We  have  not  yet  held  our 
examinations.  The  first  is  confined  to  students  in  the  recognised  schools  of 
art,  and  consists  of  201,  a  year  for  two  years,  tenable  at  a  school  of  art. 
The  second  is  an  evening  exhibition  of  5Z.,  confined  to  persons  at  work 
during  the  day,  and  carrying  with  it  the  obligation  of  attending  at  an 
evening  school ;  the  third,  is  what  we  call  the  artisan  scholarship,  also 
con6ned  to  artisans  engaged  in  some  artistic  handicraft  (giving  raiiier  a 
wide  definition  to  that),  and  carrying  with  it  20Z.  a  year,  (subject  to  the 
obligation  of  putting  in  two  half-days  a  week  at  the  day  classes,  at  a 
school  of  art.  We  have  endeavoured  to  advertise  these  aa  well  as  we  can, 
but  London  is  so  difficult  a  place  to  make  things  known  in,  that  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  same  response  to  those  that  we  have  had  for  the  junior 
county  scholarships.  We  have  taken  further  steps  to  advertise,  and  we 
are  now  getting  a  fair  number  of  candidates ;  but  it  is  still  too  early  for  us 
to  say  whether  our  regulations  are  successful  or  not.  I  may  say  that  we 
were  advised  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  Birmingham,  in  which  place  they  have  been 
successful. 

2706.  In  what  way  do  your  proposed  art  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
differ  from  those  given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?— To  begin 
with,  ours  are  of  higher  value  than  theirs.  Ours  are  confined  to  persons 
of  a  certain  age.  The  artisan  scholarships  are  limited  to  people  under 
25,  and  they  are  limited  to  persons,  in  one  case,  who  are  at  work  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  other  case,  to  persons  engaged  in  some  artistic  handicraft ; 
we  rather  hope  to  exclude  from  those  the  unemployed  young  lady,  who  is  a 
very  large  element  in  some  of  our  suburban  schools  of  art.  We  had  no 
objection  to  her  studying  art,  but  we  did  not  think  her  a  fit  subject  for  our 
artisan  scholarship. 
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2707.  (Mrs.  B)'yant.)  How  many  girls  have  obtained  domesfcie  eoonomjri 
ncliolarshipB  P— Kf ty-four  at  present. 

2708.  The  methocl  of  selection  at  prenent  does  not  enablo  yon  to  tell 
what  the  popular  demand  would  be  for  them  P — No,  vr&  believe  that  the  ' 
number  of  candidates  we  have  hitherto  had  has  been  nothing  like  the 
demand  there  will  be  when  the  opportunity  becomes  better  known. 

2709.  I  suppose  the  idea  yon  have  is  that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  many: 
girls  as  require  that  should  be  able  to  get  it  P — We  hope  to  be  able  to^ 
supply  that  to  as  many  girls  as  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

2710.  (Dr.  Fairhaim.)  With  regard  to  the  subjects  for  which  you  give 
^oholarshixw,  would  such  subjects  bb  chemistry,  physiology, .  and  biolo^, 
come  in  your  list  ?--  (Dr.  OameH.)  Certainly,  I  have  here  tiie  subjeots  for  ihe 
intermediate  county  scholarghips.    The  examination  consists  of  two  parts. 

2711.  T  was  putting  the  question  in  order  to  find  out  whether  by  means 
of  your  technical  scholarships  a  man  could  be,  for  example,  fitted  for 
medicine  ? — In  as  few  words  as  possible  I  will  give  the  headings.  The 
first  part  of  the  examination  is  arithmetic,  English  composition,  geography 
and  history,  drawing  (freehand  and  geometrical),  and  elementary  mauie- 
matics.  The  second  part  consists  of  four  groups  from  which  candidates  are 
allowed  to  select  not  more  than  four  subjects  from  not  less  than  three 
separate  groups.  The  subjects  comprised  in  group  I. ,  are  English  literature, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  group  11.^  pt^re  mathematioe 
and  applied  mathematics.  In  group  m...  experimental  mechanics,  inclu- 
ding hydrostatics ;  heat  and  light,  electricity  and  magnetism,  chemistry 
including  practical  work,  and  botany  including  practical  work.  In  group  IV., 
physiography,  elementary  physiology  and  laws  of  health,  drawing 
(advanced),  cooking  and  domestic  economy,  plain  needlework  and  dress- 
making. 

2712.  I  wish  to  discover  how  far  it  would  be  possible  for  a  boy  by 
means  of  your  scholarships  to  get  into  one  of  the  professions  ?~I  should 
say  that  that  would  be  a  thoroughly  good  preliminary  training  towards 
any  of  the  scientific  professions  certainly,  and  not  a  bad  training  for  any 
of  the  other  professions. 

2713.  {Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr,  Webb.)  Do  you  think  that  the  law  should  allow 
your  intermediate  scholarships  to  be  tenable  at  private  profit  schools  P — I 
think  it  will  almost  be  necessary  that  that  should  be  the  case.  X  cannot 
contemplate,  without  a  little  fear,  how  we  should  arrange  for  the  successful 
candidate  at  an  intermediate  scholarship  if  she  was  a  girl  in  a  certain 
district  in  London,  unless  we  were  able  to  use  the  schools  of  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  use  those  schools.  If  we  are  not  able  to  use  those 
schools,  it  is  quite  certain  that  we  must  get  power  to  use  them. 

2714.  Then  do  you  look  forward  to  private  schools  bearing  some  part  in 
an  organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  P — That  is  a  question  I  am 
loth  to  answer  in  any  general  sense,  because,  I  think,  SeconcUiry  Education 
can  seldom  be  made  to  pay  in  a  commercial  sense ;  therefore,  it  must 
involve  the  grant  of  public  money,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  grant 
public  money  to  institutions  existing  for  private  profit. 

2715.  With  regard  to  the  examining  board,  do  I  understand  its  work  to  bo 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  technical  board  p — The  examining 
authority  has  hitherto  been  a  joint  committee  formed  by  the  Headmasters' 
Association,  and  some  other  bodies,  but  their  function  is  merely  to 
examine,  r.nd  to  report  to  us,  in  what  order  the  candidates  stand  and  their 
marks  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  award.  They  act  under  our 
supervision  in  the  sense  that  Dr.  Garnett  requires  to  see  all  the  papers 
before  they  are  set,  and  in  other  ways  keeps  an  eye  on  the  arrangements. 

2716.  Then  you  exeioiBe  a  censorship,  so  to  speak»  over  the  •zamina- 
tions  ? — ^Yes. 

2717.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  keep  this  examining  board  in  dose 
iouch  with  the  actual  teachera  p — We  thought  at  the  beginning  that  it  was 
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veiry  imporioiit;  and  we  w<9r4  very  glad  to  liave  the  wUliiig  coropevation  of 
t^  head  maaten-  of  the  London  Secondary  Schools  in  helping  ua  in  that 

2718.  In  yonr  examinations  for  scholarships  you  do  not  wish  to  establish 
tuiything  in  Secondary  Education  which  might  bear  the  same  relation 
to  it  which  the  London  University  examinations  bear  to  another  grade 
of  education  ? — ^I  will  say  nothing  against  the  examination  of  the  London 
University  as  it  at  present  exists,  but  lean  understand  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous Ua  .the  examining  board  to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  teaching 
authority. 

'  2719.  (Jtff.  ToaaU.)  I  •understand  that  the  method  of  awarding  domeatio . 
economy  sobohtrdiips  is  wittioot  examination,  and  on  the  reoommendn^os,-. 
of  the  teachers  P — That  is  so  at  present. 

2720.  Have  the  mAnagers  of  the  school  any  share  in  the  recommenda- 
tion P — We  have  not  gone  into  that.  We  have  informed  the  managots  of 
the  school  and  informed  the  head  teacher,  and  we  have  not  at  present  had 
two  inconsistent  nominations.  The  arrangements  are  quite  provisional, 
and  if  we  found  that  the  number  of  candidates  was  vesy  large  we  might- 
have  to  adopt  some  other  method. 

2721.  Ton  have  not  considered  whether  you  would  use  that  plan  for  the 
junior  county  scholarships  at  all,  have  youP~^We  did  oonsiderit,  but  on 
consideration  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  tie  the  scholarships  to  any 
particular  small  area,  but  to  make  them  rather  open  to  all  London  than 
to  the  particular  districts  or  schools. 

2722.  I  was  rather  referring  to  the  absence  of  examination  than  the 
area? — ^We  felt  it  impossible  to  deal  with  so  large  a  number  as  1,000 
candidates  by  the  principle  of  selection. 

2728.  But  within  the  ordinary  county  council  area  you  would  not 
anticipate  that  difficult}-,  would  von  P — I  can  quite  understand  that  if  there 
is  a  scholarship  for'  one  boy  from  a  village  it  might  be  the  best  way 
practically  to  leave  the  nomination  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
boys,  but  that  of  course  is  not  a  case  analogous  to  London  in  any  way. 

2724.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  art  scholarships  provided  is 
at  all  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  London  P — I  do  not  consider  it  at  all 
sufficient  for  the  art  requirements  of  London,  but  our  difficulty  has  been 
to  make  these  things  known  in  London  and  to  awake  a  demand  for  them. 

2725.  {Mr,  Fenwick,)  You  mentioned  artisan  scholarships  as  one  of  the 
special  features  which  are  offered  by  j^ai  board.  Could  you  tell  us  what 
is  the  value  of  those  scholarships  P — ^There  were  two  kinds.  The  evening 
lai  exhibitions  were  contined  to  one  year,  and  a  sum  of  5Z.  merely  to 
oover  the  incidental  expenses  of  going  to  an  evening  class.  The  artisan 
scholarsliips  were  20Z.  a  year  for  three  years,  and  the  fees  in  any  school 
of  art,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  valuable  scholarship,  but  they  carried  with 
them  the  obligation  that  the  artisan  must  be  able  to  put  in  two  half  days 
a  week  attendance  at  a  school  of  art,  which  of  course  might  present 
some  difficulty  to  an  artisan  in  regular  employment. 

2726.  {Br,  Womiell.)  Are  these  scholarships  tenable  in  the  same  school  ? 
— We  have  not  definitely  settled  the  list  of  schools  at  which  the  inter- 
mediate county  scholarships  may  be  tenable.  We  shall  necessarily  of 
course  have  to  select  such  schools  as  exist,  and  as  we  have  put  nearly  all 
the  secondary  schools  with  fees  ranging  up  to  101,  or  121.  in  our  list  eligible 
for  junior  county  scholarships,  we  shall  have  to  include  those  schools  again 
in  the  list  of  schools  eligible  for  the  higher  scholarships. 

2727.  And  a  boy  may  hold  a  scholarship  in  the  school  in  which  he  is 
when  he  competes  for  it  p — Yes. 

2728.  Are  any  of  them  tenable  at  boarding  schools  P — ^We  have  not  oon« 
sidered  that  point.  (Dr.  Oarnelt.)  There  would  presumably  be  some  on 
the  score  tlmt  there  is  no  regulation  against  such  tenure.  For  instance, 
if  a>  bo^  at  St.  Duastan's  (College,  which  is  a  boarding  college,  succeeded 
in  obtaming  an  intermediate  scholarship,  he  would  be  placed  in  precisely 
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the  8ame  positioii  as  if  he  were  a  day  boy  in  that  or  any  other  sohooL 
He  wonid  of  oonrse  only  get  his  20{.  a  year,  inoreasing  every  year  by  5Z.  » 
year  up  to  35^,  like  a  day  boy ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not^ 
be  a  boarder  as  far  as  I  Imow. 

2729.  And  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  utilising  private  schools; 
suppose  a  good  private  school  gave  you  every  opportunity  of  testing  itff 
efficiency  in  sanitary  arrangements  and  so  on,  and  adopted  some  plan  by 
which  you  could  be  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  did  not 
find  its  way  into  the  pocket  of  a  person  who  was  trading  for  profit,  would" 
you  object  to  send  your  scholars  P — {Mr.  Webb.)  No.  We  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  scholars  to  the  best  school  which 
exists.  We  should  like  to  send  girls  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
Company. 

2730.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Is  the  list  of  schools  at  which  scholarships 
are  tenable  strictly  confined  to  schools  which  are  aided  by  grant  ? — That 
is  a  (mestion  which  we  have  discussed  but  have  not  yet  finally  settled.  The 
board  has  certainly  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  not  be  precluded  from  sending  its  scholars  to  schools  which,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  do  not  receive  aid ;  and  it  is  practically  certain  that 
the  higher  scholarships  would  not  be  subject  to  such  restrictions. 

2781.  And  the  county  council  would  not  require  to  be  represented  on 
the  governing  body  of  such  school  ? — No,  because  holding  the  view  that 
we  do,  that  a  scholarship  is  not  aiding  the  school  under  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act,  we  should  hold  the  view  that  we  did  not  require  to  be  legally 
represented,  and  should  not  ask  for  it. 

2782.  So  far  as  the  board  has  shown  its  opinion  in  that  way,  it  is  of 
opinion  that  allowing  the  scholarship  to  be  tenable  by  those  scholars  i& 
not  aid  within  the  Act? — ^Yes,  and  it  is  the  common  sense  view,  because 
some  headmasters  have  expressed  the  view  that  their  schools  are  in  any 
event  full,  and  our  scholars  do  not  in  those  cases  bring  them  any  material 
aid  whatever. 

2783.  I  understand  that  the  disability  which  is  alleged  to  exist, 
preventing  the  board  from  allowing  scholars  to  attend  schools  conducted 
for  profit  is  solely  based  on  the  view  that  it  does  constitute  aid  ? — blunder- 
stand  that,  and  of  course  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  in  the  majority 
of  secondaiy  schools  the  fees  do  not  amount  to  the  cost  of  education  per 
head  but  are  aided  from  other  sources,  such  as  endowment. 

2734.  {Dean  of  Manohester.)  Have  you  thought  what  steps  you  would 
take  to  find  out  what  private  schools  you  would  allow  them  to  go  to  ? — We 
contemplate,  of  course,  that  we  shall  have,  in  any  case,  to  satisfy  ourselves 
what  education  exists  in  London,  whether  for  that  purpose  or  for  any 
other.  We  must,  before  declaring  that  the  need  for  further  education  exists 
in  any  district,  satisfy  ourselves  what  private  schools  there  are  there,  and 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  disadvantages,  tliey  supply  that  need ;  and 
therefore  we  should  have,  by  voluntary  airangement,  to  inspect  private 
schools  in  any  case. 

2735.  If  found  satisfactory  you  would  not  be  disposed  to  supersede 
them,  would  you  P — As  regards  the  tenure  of  scholarship,  certainly  not. 

2736.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  1  see  that  the  board  has  offered  grants  for  the 
maintenance  and  equipment  of  certain  secondary  schools  on  certain 
conditions.  Perhaps  yon  would  kindly  give  us  a  abort  account  of  what 
you  are  doing  in  this  respect  p — ^We  accepted  from  the  beginning  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  work  of  technical  education  was  the  promotion  of 
the  teaching  of  those  subjects  which  fall  within  the  definition  in  secondary 
schools.  We  said  it  was  not  to  be  excluded  from  technical  education 
merely  because  it  was  being  taught  in  secondary  schools.  Consequently 
from  the  beginning  we  regarded  the  secondary  schools  of  London  as  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  technical  education  of  London ;  and  we  received 
applications  for  aid  from  a  great  number  of  them.  Ultimately  for  the  first 
year  we  awarded  12,2162.  to  some  37  public  secondary  schools  in  London, 
excluding,  on  the  one  hand,  those  which  did  not  apply,  which  for  one 
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aDeaaon  or  another,  were  not  willing  to  aooept  our  aid,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  which  the  board  did  not  think  it  adyisable  to  help.  That 
12,2161.  ifl  a  grant  which,  although  we  have  no  power  to  make  it  aimnally, 
it  may  be  imagined,  that  if  oironmstanoes  remam  as  they  are,  subsequent 
lioards  will  continue ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  looked  upon  in  some  sense 
iis  a  large  addition  to  the  endowment  of  secondary  schools  in  London. 

2787.  You  are  speaking  now  of  maintenance  rather  than  of  equipment  ? 
— ^We  divided  the  12,000/.  into  two  parts.  We  first  of  all  considered  what 
each  school  requires  in  the  way  of  supplementing  its  deficiencies,  first  with 
regard  to  equipment,  the  provision  of  a  laboratory,  or  the  extension  of  a 
laboratoiy,  or  something  like  that ;  and  secondly,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  efficiency  of  its  work  in  the  technical  departments.  We  allotted  a 
specified  sum  to  each  school  under  specified  conditions,  framed  after  con- 
sidering a  report  from  Dr.  Gramett  and  other  gentlemen  as  to  each  school. 
Of  the  total  12,000^.,  7,000/.  was  put  down  for  maintenance,  and  5,000Z.  for 
equipment,  distributed  in  very  unequal  amounts  between  the  schools,  but 
bearing  in  each  case  relation  either  to  the  size  of  the  school  or  the  needs  of 
the  school ;  and  we  asked  in  return  that  the  schools  should  conform  to  a 
Tcry  lengthy  and  detailed  code  of  regulations  which  we  drew  up,  calcu> 
lated  to  secure  what  wo  thought  their  greater  efficiency,  and  also  that  they 
should  place  at  our  disposal  a  number  of  free  places  to  which  we  could 
«end  our  scholars  ;  and  we  settled  the  free  places  on  the  basis  of  our  expe- 
rience fiom  the  first  scholarship  examination.  The  distribution  of  the 
children  on  the  first  scholarship  examination  showed  that  we  should  require 
a  certain  number  of  free  places  at  each  of  the  schools,  and  of  course  we 
had  to  ask  for  representation  on  their  governing  bodies  in  accordance  with 
the  Act.  Those  conditions,  I  may  say,  have  been  discussed  by  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  several  schools,  and  they  have  been  refused  in  two  cases. 
J  think  up  to  now  only  two  small  unimportant  schools  to  which  we  offered 
small  grants  preferred  to  stand  aloof.  The  other  schools  have  mostly 
itccepted  them,  some  of  them  with  more  or  less  criticism  of  some  of  our 
•conditions,  and  one  or  two  have  not  yet  replied. 

2738.  Have  the  37  accepted  your  conditions  P — No  ;  37  was  the  total 
number  to  which  we  offered.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  have 
.accepted  ;  I  think  about  30  at  present,  and  there  will  be  others. 

2739.  That,  of  course,  is  only  the  beginning  of  things  ? — That  is  only  the 
beginning  of  things.  I  may  say  that  our  conditions  provide  not  merely  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  scbanl  in  efficiency,  as  we  think,  but  also  that  wo 
should  have  the  right  regularly  to  inspect  it;  and  we  have  also  both 
required  and  siiggested  certain  additions  in  the  way  of  extending  and 
improving  the  science  teaching,  or  the  art  teaching,  or  other  subjects  which 
fall  more  specially  within  our  scope. 

2740.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  Dr.  Gamett. )  Could  you  tell  us  how  many 
schools  wMch  would  be  eligible  for  aid  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  apply ; 
that  is  to  say,  outside  the  37  P — ^May  I  ask  in  what  sense  you  mean  eligible. 
Do  you  mean  schools  which  are  on  a  public  footing,  endowed  schools  or 
public  schools  p 

2741.  I  mean  public  secondary  schools,  of  the  same  type  as  the  37  to 
whom  the  grant  has  been  offered,  but  which  prefer  to  stand  out — ^in 
-addition  to  the  two  which  refused  P — I  am  not  aware  of  any  schools 
managed  by  schemes  or  otherwise  similarly  situated  to  those  schools.  The 
schools  which  are  not  included  in  this  list  are  schools  of  a  higher  standard 
altogether. 

2742.  May  we  understand  that  these  37  schools  practically  cover  the 
provision  for  public  secondanr  schools — at  all  events  of  second  grade 
public  secondary  schools — in  London,  with  the  exception  of  proprietary 
schools  P — There  are  two  schools,  namely  the  Grocers'  School  and  the 
Coopers*  School,  with  whom  we  are  now  in  negotiation  ;  but  to  whom  no 
offer  has  been  distinctly  made  because  it  was  rendered  doubtftd  from  the 
commencement  whether  those  schools  would  accept  that  offer.  Those  two 
schools  added  to  those  (and  with  the  Cooper  School  is  included  the  Cobom 
School  for  girls)  I  think  complete  the  list  of  public  secondary  schools 
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of  what  W6  may  call  tbe  Bee^nd  grade  standing;  'Thfr  bbya  and 
as  a  inle  leave  school  at  about  the  age  of  16.  The  sohoola  sonh  aft  HU 
Paul's,  th^  City  of  London,  and  the  Merchant  Taylora'  and  oiAneic  sohoola 
— ^what  we  may  regard  as  first  grade  or  high  sohools — have  not  applied 
inasmuch  as  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to  apply. 

2743.  These  fees  would  not  come  within  the  limit,  which  is  laid  down 
in  your  abstract,  of  12^.  a  year? — No ;  they  are  above  that  limit. 

2744.  The  People's  Palace  School  is  not  included,  probably  ?— It  is  not 
included  becaupe  it  is  a  branch  of  the  polytechnic. 

2745.  But  still  we  may  take  it  that  the  vast  majority,  almost  the  whol^ 
of  the  public  secondary  schools  in  London,  other  thtm  the  high  fee*d 
Bohools,  are  now  being  aided? — Yes  ;  practically  the  whole. 

2746.  (Mr.  Eohhouse  to  Mr,  Webb).  And  these  grants,  I  understand,  are 
only  made  for  the  year  P — That  is  so  ;  we  conceived  that  we  practically 
had  no  power  to  make  a  grant  for  more  than  the  year. 

2747.  You  will  admit,  I  suppose,  that  more  power  is  required  P — I  think 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a  greater  element  of  permanence  should 
be  given  to  the  money  out  of  which  we  are  making  the  grant,  and  to  the 
appointment  of  the  executive  body. 

2748.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  money.  I  suppose  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  schools  for  example  would  be  placed  in  a  difficult  position 
by  not  knowing  whether  the  grants  will  be  continued  ? — ^That  is  so.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  them  permanent.  We  tried  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  making  them  practically  in  arrear,  that  is  to  say,  the  gnmt 
which  we  make  now  is  in  respect  of  the  school  year  terminating  in  July, 
so  that  we  allow  them  practically  a  year's  notice. 

2749.  Future  boards  would  doubtless  feel  themselves  under  some 
obligations  to  continue  the  grants  for  the  next  year  P — I  think  so,  and 
under  a  greater  obligation  to  give  something  by  way  of  maintenance,  than 
the  particular  distribution  of  the  amount  grantea  for  equipment.  The 
needs  of  a  school  may  be  greater  from  year  to  year  as  regards 
equipment. 

2750.  And  is  that  as  far  as  the  law  allows  you  to  go  P — ^That  is  at  any 
rate  as  far  as  we  thought  we  could  go,  considering  the  position  we  were 
in.  It  would  be  possible  of  course  for  us  to  pay  over  several  years'  giant 
to  a  school.  We  might  say  we  will  grant  you  this  and  not  any  more  for 
five  years.    But  that  would  be  a  little  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

2751.  You  cannot  pledge  the  future  P — ^We  cannot  pledge  the  future. 

2752.  With  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  grant  is  given.  I 
think  you  consider  each  school  on  its  individual  merits  ? — We  were  driven 
to  that  course.  We  tried  to  find  some  automatic  scale.  We  tried  varioua 
wayS)  but  we  did  not  find  any  automatic  scale  which  promised  to  give- 
equity  and  meet  with  satisfaction  among  those  authorities  that  were 
consulted,  and  so  we  were  driven  to  regard  each  school  on  its  merits. 

2758.  You  had  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  school  as  regards  its  finances, 
and  secondly  its  requirements  as  regards  the  number  of-  pupils  educated  ^ 
—Yes,  and  m  addition  the  deficiendes  which  needed  to  be  supplemented 
in  its  ourrieulam  and  in  its  equipment. 

2754.  And  the  taking  of  these  points  into  consideration  and  arrivia^ 
at  an  equitable  conclusion  was  a  complicated  problem  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

2755.  Then  practically  to  a  great  extent  I  suppose  you  first  control  the 
curricula  of  these  schools  by  your  regulations,  and  then  by  the  govemtei 
whom  you  nominate  ? — That  is  so. 

2756.  You  are  not  only  aiding  them  financially,  but  you  are  to  a  grefit 
extent  directing  their  course  of  study  ? — ^Yes,  and  of  course  in  a  thiird 
direction  by  our  scholarships. 

2757.  (Br.  Worm^ll)  One  point  with  regaird  to  those  exeeptionBl  sohodis ; 
you  mention  two  schools  that  do  not  yet  reoeive  grants  from  the  Gouitliy 
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CoQBoU.  Ib  not  the  gOMon  this,  that  those  schools  are  not  iu  want»  and 
that  you  couple  the  condition  of  the  grant  with  an  augmentation  of  the 
gOYeming  IxMly  and  being  close  companies  they  prefer  to  do  without  your 
aid  rather  than  accept  the  addition  to  their  governing  body.  Is  not  tliat  the 
reason? — {J)r.  OarnBtt,)  We  were  definitely  informed  with  regard  to  certain 
schools  that  they  would  not  accept  representation  upon  the  governing 
body,  but  siuce  tnese  g^nuits  have  been  made  public  we  have  found  that 
there  is  a  considerable  inclination  to  change  that  ground,  and  only  yester- 
day, in  connexion  with  one  of  these  schools  which  I  should  have  mentioned 
just  DOW — at  least  one  foundation,  includiug  two  schools— the  board  agreed,, 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  from  the  clerk  of  the  governors  of  the  foiinda^ 
tion,  to  make  a  ver^  substantial  grant  to  those  two  schools  subject  to 
certaii)  conditions  being  fulfilled. 

2758.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  That  was  one  of  the  schools  you  mentioned 
just  now  now  ?— Yes,  the  CJoopers*  and  the  Cobom  Schools.  The  Grocers 
still  have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  have  not  yet  received  a 
definite  reply  from  the  Gompauy.  If  they  should  accept  our  grant  then  the 
list  of  endowed  schools  wilt  be  practically  complete,  barring,  of  course, 
those  schools  which  charge  much  higher  fees  that  I2t.  a  year. 

'  2769.  (Dr.  Worniell  to  Mr.  WM.)  Now  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
schools  which  you  found  to  be  so  full  that  they  could  not  take  the  scholars  ? 
— That  we  have  not  had  a  definite  return  of  because  there  has  been  in 
most  cases  not  only  no  unwillingness,  but  in  most  cases  an  eagerness  to 
have  our  scholars  because  they  were  presumably  the  pick  of  the  children^ 
Consequently  headmasters  have  schemed  to  secure  our  places  by,  as  they 
inform  us,  refusing  other  candidates. 

2760.  (Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr.  Webb.)  If  full  power  were  given  to  the  teohnicai 
board  with  regard  to  Secondary  Education  what  do  yon  think  would  be  the 
relation  of  that  board  to  such  a  school,  for  example,  as  Westminster  P — We 
should  have  to  consider  whether  Westminster  School  was  one  of  those 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  aid,  until,  at  any  rate,  we  had  supplied 
a  great  many  other  needs  and  requirements.  I  do  not  say  that  we  should 
in  any  way  refuse  to  do  it,  but  we  should  have  to  consider  whether  any 
requirement  of  Westminster  School  might  not  be  met  perhaps  from  other 
souzoes  than  ouv  funds.  The  question  has  not  arisen.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  should  refuse  to  aid,  but  certainly  we  should  have  some  hesitation. 

2761.  I  meant  my  question  to  have  rather  a  wider  bearing  than  that. 
Would  you  deprecate  the  separation  of  a  school  of  that  grade  from  the 
control  of  the  public  authority  p — ^Yery  much  indeed.  We  should  regard 
it  as  a  great  misfortune  if  any  schools  of  that  grade  were  outside  the 
system  of  London,  in  the  sense  that  we  could  not  send  our  scholars 

•  there  for  instance,  or  keep  somewhere  in  touch  with  them  through  either 
having  our  representatives  on  their  governing  bodies,  or,  possibly,  having 
some  from  them  on  our  governing  body. 

2762.  Would  you  desire,  in  the  interests  of  the  school  itself  and  of 
London,  to  work  such  a  school  as  Westminster  into  an  organised  system  of 
education  P — Yes ;  and  we  on  the  county  council,  before  the  technical 
education  was  started,  pressed  upon  the  Charity  Commissioners  that  the 

[  county  council  should  have  the  right  to  place  representatives  upon  bodies 
of  that  kind.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have  largely  deferred  to  that 
view.  For  instance,  it  is  proposed  that  the  county  council  should  put 
three  ridinesentstives  upon  St.  Paul's  School,  although  there  is  no  question 
of  the  Technical  Education  Board  aiding  St.  Paul's  School. 

2763.  Have  you  made  such  a  proposal  to  Westminster  P — ^We  have  not 
'  made  such  a  proposal  to  Westminster,  because  there  has  been  no  alteration 

of  the  govenung  body  of  Westminster. 

2764.  But  apart  from  that,  you  have  not  advanced  any  such  proposition  ? 
.  — We  have  not  done  so  generally,  though  it  is  well  known  that'  we 

consider  that  such  a  thing  would  be  advantageous. 

2765.  Suppose  unpsstricted  powers  were  given  to  your  board  with 
respect  to  recognition  ot  all  secondary  schools,  whether  public  or  private^. 
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would  jon  look  forward  in  tlie  future  of  your  Bystem  to  chartering  oome 
of  these  prirate  profit  Bchools,  like  the  gins'  public  day  schools,  as  middle- 
men, or  to  work  the  schools  on  your  own  account  P — ^I  am  persfmally  afraid 
of  setting  up  a  new  kind  of  contractor  in  a  business  in  which  he  has  not 
yet  appeared  at  the  moment  when  we  are  tiring  to  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tractor. I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  useral  where  there  is  a  public 
authority  which  ma^  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  to  carry  on  such  a 
school ;  but  especially  in  London,  we  ought  to  possess  a  public  body 
which  would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  managing  a  school. 

2766.  But  with  regard  to  the  schools  you  haye  already  aided,  I  imagine 
they  are  in  a  chartered  i*elationship  to  you  now  P — No  ;  we  do  not  aim 
ouiselves  at  directly  managing  all  these  institutions.  I  apprehend  that 
we  should  never  depart  from  the  principle  of  having  1ck»1  governing 
bodies,  and  we  are  content  that  we  have  representatives  on  those  local 
governing  bodies,  and  are  otherwise  in  touch  witii  them. 

2767.  Then  in  your  scheme  for  the  Secondary  Education  of  London, 
would  ^ou  like  to  keep  a  place  for  what  I  may  call  regulated  private 
enterprise  P — That  is  a  general  question.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
fomudly  recognise  it,  though,  of  course,  if  excellent  private  schools  exist 
we  should  wii^  to  make  use  of  them. 

2768.  If  they  submitted  to  certain  conditions  which  you  would  pre- 
scribe  P — They  would  necessarily  have  to  submit  to  certain  conditions,  but 
I  have  a  belief  that  efficient  education  can  veiy  seldom  be  given  at  a 
price  which  can  be  made  to  pay,  except  for  a  very  small  class  of  the 
community. 

2769.  But  you  would  have  no  objection  to  aiding  such  schools  in  order 
to  meet  such  a  deficit  P — ^It  would  be  difficult  to  do  that  without  also 
aiding  them  to  make  a  profit  directly  or  indirectly.  H  any  proprietary 
school  could  see  its  way,  by  limitation  of  dividend,  by  turning  ito  shares 
into  debentures,  or  in  any  other  way  to  become  a  company,  and  not  work 
for  profit,  one  would  have  no  objection  to  the  experienced  private  manage- 
ment continuing,  providing  the  public  funds  were  not  going  to  increase 
or  maintain  dividend. 

2770.  Beyond  a  certain  prescribed  amount  P — ^Beyond  interest  on 
capital. 

2771.  (Mr.  Cockhum,)  Did  I  understand  that  171,0007.  is  the  amount  of 
money  the  county  council  are  entitled  to  under  the  Act  P — About  that.  It 
varies  from  year  to  year. 

2772.  Of  that  you  have  bad  57,0O0L  ?— And  more.  Por  the  first  year  a 
certain  sum  was  set  aside.  We  had  at  our  disposal  last  year  86,0002.,  so 
that  practically  the  council  had  half  the  amount. 

2778.  Is  it  out  of  the  86,000Z.  or  out  of  the  full  amount  that  you  have 
given  tliis  ?— Out  of  the  86,000?. 

2774.  Supposing  you  had  your  full  amount  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses by  the  London  County  Coimcil,  will  12,000L  be  enough  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  secondary  schools  ? — Not  at  all.     I  may  say  that, 

although  we  gave  12,000Z.  out  of  an  available  86,0002. ,  it  takes  some  time 
to  spend  money  wisely,  and  and  we  shsJl  not  manage  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
86,0002.  this  year. 

2775.  Are  yon  looking  forward  to  a  much  heavier  charge  for  maintenance 
and  equipment  than  this  12,OO0Z.  ? — Yes,  very  much  larger,  because  the 
present  supply  is  certainly  inadequate  to  what  ought  to  be  the  per-centa^ 
of  the  population  receiving  Secondary  Education,  and,  as  onr  scholarship 
scheme  develops,  one  hopes  that  a  much  larger  niunber  will  be  requiring 
schools,  and  we  shall  probably  have  to  find  schools  ourselves  or  extend  the 
existing  schools. 

2776.  In  the  case  of  finding  schools  yourselves,  which  you  are  evidently 
contemplating,  wUl  that  affect  at  all  the  grants  in  aid  to  these  schools  P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  should  not  like  to  commit  the  board,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  grant  is  made  for  maintenance  and  stipulations  are 
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laade  that  teaohers  are  to  be  taken  on,  any  fntore  board  would  oonaider 
that  giant  should  not  be  withdrawn  without  very  graye  reasons. 

2777.  Does  the  religions  question  ever  come  into  your  consideration 
with  regard  to  grants  ?— The  question  has  neyer  so  much  as  been  raised. 
We  have  never  had  to  consider  it  at  all. 

2778.  Nor  in  regard  to  scholarshiiMS? — No,  not  at  all. 

2779.  Tou  do  not  take  any  cognisance  of  it  ?~We  have  to  take  sufficient 
cognisance  of  it  to  keep  within  the  law ;  we  have  to  see  that  the  schools 
keep  within  the  Act,  but  the  question  has  never  given  rise  to  five  minutes' 
debate. 

2780.  {Dr.  Fairhaim,)  Would  you  contemplate  your  board  becoming 
really  the  school  board  of  all  these  public  secondary  schools? — ^The 
educational  authority.  Th^  school  bonrd,  with  regard  to  elementary 
schools,  itself  conducts  the  schools,  and  I  do  not  thmk  our  board  would 
contemplate  substituting  itself  for  the  governing  bodies  of  all  these 
schools ;  but,  subject  to  the  existence  of  governing  bodies  of  the  local 
description,  we  consider  that  we  are  in  effect  the  educational  authority  for 
those  schools,  although  we  arrive  at  it  under  tlie  Technical  Instruction 
Acts. 

2781.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  advocate,  as  regards  the  governing  of 
these  schools,  the  principle  that  has  been  recognised  in  the  new  scheme 
of  St.  Paul's,  that  is,  representation  of  vour  body  on  them  ? — Yes.  That 
is  a  requirement  of  the  existing  law,  and  we  think  a  very  valuable  repuire- 
ment.  We  have  appointed  our  representatives  (of  which  a  list  will  be 
submitted  to  you),  and  we  have  so  far  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  tliat  provision.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in  the  list  at  the 
present  moment.  I  would  driaw  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have,  wherever 
possible,  appointed  non-members  of  our  own  body  as  well  as  members. 

2782.  (Mrs.  Bryant  to  Dr.  Qamett.)  Have  ^ou  been  able  to  ascertain,  or 
have  you  ascertained,  how  many  boys  and  girls  respectively  there  are  in 
these  37  schools  ?  I  take  it  that  the  87  schools  cover  the  provision  for  the 
second  grade  education  in  London  ? —There  were  10,745  boys  and  girls 
the  last  time  the  figures  were  received  from  the  schools  which  are 
receiving,  and  to  which  the  board  has  offered  aid. 

2783.  Do  you  know  how  many  boys  and  how  many  girls  there  are  ? — 
They  are  about  in  the  ratio  of  two  boys  to  one  girl.  (Mr.  Wehh.)  About 
4,000  girls. 

2784.  And  how  does  the  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools  stand  P — 
(Dr.  Gamett.)  There  are  14  girls'  schools,  and  one  mixed  schooL 

2785.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  the  ixed  school  under  a  master  or  a 
mistress  ?-  -A  master. 

2786.  (Lody  Frederick  Cavendish  to  Mr.  Webb.)  I  think  you  said  that 
you  helped  ail  the  London  polytechnics.  Is  that  so  ? — Perhaps  I  did  not 
sufSciently  distinguish.  The  board  has  offered  aid  to  all  the  polytechnics, 
and  is  actually  aiding  till  the  polytechnics  which  exist  under  the  central 
parochial  charities,  but  there  are  two  other  institutions,  the  Goldsmiths' 
Institute  and  the  People's  Palace,  which  are  analogous  to  polytechnics, 
which  have  not  accepted  any  aid  from  us,  and  do  not  require  it. 

2787.  There  is  a  third  a  little  different  from  those  two — the  Morley 
Memorial  Oollege  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Boad  ;  have  you  assisted  that  P 
— We  have  offered  assistance  to  that,  not  as  a  polytechnic,  but  as  an  insti- 
tution giving  instruction  in  science  and  art,  but  the  governing  body  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  accept  our  assistance  for  this  year,  because  one  of 
the  conditions  was  not  such  as  they  could  comply  with  without  some 
change  in  their  ariangemente.  We  object  very  strongly  to  teachers  receiving 
shares  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departinent  grant,  and  some  of  the  teachers 
at  that  college  are  paid  in  that  way.  One  hopes  that  the  governing  body 
wLU  see  its  -way  to  alter  those  arrangements. 

2788.  May  I  ask  wh^  P — [Dr.  OameU.)  Because  it  completely  spoils  the 
character  of  the  teaching.    In  the  greater  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
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teacher  ib  dependent  lor  his  inoome  on  Mi  grani^  the  tendeno^  is  to  tmch 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  the  examintttion,  and  not  for  the  edooational 
welfare  of  the  pupils. 

2789.  {Dean  of  MamheBier.)  Am  I  to  nnderBtand  that  you  do  not  make 
grants  out  of  this  fund  at  all  to  any  schools,  endowed  or  otherwise,  unless 
they  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  you  by  keeping  on  their  manajgement 
somebody  connected  with  yourselves  ? — We  are  compelled  to  do  that  by 
the  clauses  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

2790.  I  am  just  asking  whether  the  selecting  outside  the  body  has  not 
worked  pretty  well  in  your  judgment?  —  {Mr.  Webb,)  It  has  worked 
admirably.  We  have  had  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  those 
gentlemen  who  have  come  on.  We  have  had  very  high  educational  experts 
from  among  them ;  and,  moreover,  we  have  secured  the  very  corral 
co-operation  of  the  people  they  represent. 

2791.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  What  proportion  of  the  representativefi  on  the 
governing  body  of  institutions  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  board  have  been 
teachers  or  ez-teaohere? — Not  a  veer  large  proportion.  We  have,  of 
course,  appointed  the  members  of  the  board  where  poanble.  We  have  in 
some  cases  appointed  a  gentleman  on  the  art  schools  who  is  an  inspector  gf 
drawing  under  the  London  School  Board ;  in  fact,  two  gendemen  holding 
that  office.  In  one  case  we  have  put  in  the  principal  of  a  polytechnic,  a 
neighbouring  institution,  who  has  himself  been  a  successful  teacher,  and  in 
another  case  we  have  sent  as  one  of  our  representatives  a  gentleman  who 
is  professor  of  a  neighbouring  college. 

2792.  Does  that  exhaust  the  list  P— That  does  not  exhaust  the  list.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  nominated  any  elementary  teacher. 

2793.  I  use  the  word  **  teachers"  in  the  very  widest  sense? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  put  any  schoolmaster  proper  on  any  of  those  bodies. 

2794.  (Dean  of.  Manchester.)  As  such? — As  such.  In  one  case,  the 
Philological  School,  we  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  who  is,  of  course,  an  eminent  retii-ed  schoolmaster. 

2795.  Did  you  put  him  on  as  a  schoolmaster  ? — As  an  educational  expert. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  putting  an  actual  working  schoolmaster  on  the 
governing  body  of  another  school.  We  were  therefore  very  glad  to  have 
Dr.  Abbott's  services. 

2796.  {Mr.  Yoxall)  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  board  to  make  use  of 
educational  experts  in  that  way  ? — That  is  so.    We  have  sought  for  them. 

2797.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  With  regard  to  outside  representatives,  do  you  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  outside  bodies  the  absolute  right  of 
electing  their  own  representatives  without  any  veto  ? — Do  you  mean  repre- 
sentatives upon  our  board  ? 

2798.  Yes  P— I  think  it  would  be  desirable.  Certainly  it  is  the  law  at 
present  that  the  county  council  should  take  upon  itself  the  responslbilily. 
It  should  appoint.  I  tiiink  it  desirable  that  the  responsibiHty  should 
remain  where  it  is,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  would  be  at  all  Ukely 
that  a  county  coimcil,  having  invited  any  body  or  institution  to  nominate 
a  representative,  would  take  upon  itself  to  reject  their  nominee  except  £or 
some  grave  reason.    I  find  no  inconvenience  in  the  present  practice. 

2799.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  inconvenience  from  transferring 
that  right  to  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — Assuming  a  scheme  were  to  be 
settled  by  the  Minister  of  Education  as  has  been  suggested,  I  do  not  think 
any  difficulty  would  arise,  but  I  should  be  very  loth  to  lessen  tiie 
responsibility  of  the  County  Council. 

2800.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  In  your  memorandum  you  say,  **  In  sail 
**  cases  the  board  has  claimed  the  right  of  inspecting  the  sehoolsand 
''  classes  by  means  of  duly  appointed  inspectors."  Has  this  cosiem 
■worked  very  well  P — Yes,  it  has  worked  very  well  indeed. 

lK0FBcnoir.        ^2801.  {Mr,  YoxaU,)  M«y  I  ask  what  method  of  inspeotian  obtains  f— It 
is  inspection  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  not  examination.    The  gentleman 
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attefidBidfixn]^  m  laxge  part  of  ihe  instraotkm  and  reporto  'what  he  fMnks 
of  •  tbe  pxvctice. 

2802.  {3fr.  CocA^Mm.)  Does  he  attend  without  notice  ?--Yes. 

2803.  (Mr.  Yosoall,)  Do  yon  take  care  that  the  iaspeeior  has  had 
praoticfll  expeneiioe  in  teaching  P-~That  is  ao  in  every  oaae. 

2804.  (Dean  of  Mancliester.)  Who  are  the  inspectors.  Whence  do  yon 
derive  them  ? — The  responsibility  has  been  laid  upon  Dr.  Gamett  of  either 
inspecting  himself,  or,  if  he  cannot  go  himself,  sending  somebody. 

2805.  Qui  facit  per  aliumfacit  per  ee ;  Is  that  bo  P — [Br.  OarneiL)  Yes. 
The  gentleman  who,  next  to  myself,  has  inspected  most  of  these  schools,  has 
h vi  three  years'  experience  as  a  master  at  Harrow,  besides  a  year  at  High> 
gate,  and  some  other  experience  as  a  master  in  large  public  schools.  So  he  is 
extremely  well  qualified  from  the  classieal  and  literary  point  of  view.  As 
to  the  scientific  part  and  the  laboratories  T  deem  myself  competent. 

2806.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Have  you  found  any  practical  difficulties  arising 
in  this  freer  method  of  inspection  ? — None  whatever  hitherto.  We'  have 
of  course  not  had  much  experience  yet,  but  I  think  we  have  had  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  system  is  perfectly  workable  and  likely  to  bring  about  a 
valuable  result.  We  have  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  conversation 
with  the  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  of  the  schools,  and  generally 
with  the  other  teachers,  so  that  the  inspection  is  carried  on  on  the  freest 
possible  lines. 

2807.  {Mr.  Toxall.)  And  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  affords  to 
a  public  body,  granting  public  funds,  a  safeguard  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  those  funds  P — Yes ;  as  far  as  inspection  goes.  Of  course  the  question 
of  the  safeguard  provided  by  the  auditing  of  accounts  is  another  matter 
altogether. 

2808.  I  am  comparing  your  plan  of  assessing  the  public  value  of  the 
work  in  the  schools  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Education  Department 
in  its  examinations  on  the  spot,  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  its 
examinations  at  a  centre.  Do  you  think  your  plan  is  sufficiently  a  safe- 
guard with  regard  to  public  money  to  be  pat  into  comparison  with  the 
other  twoP — If  you  nak  me  if  the  kind  of  inspection  we  carry  out  is 
sufficient  without  any  examination  of  the  school  by  any  other  public  body 
whatever,  I  should  answer  no ;  but  we  make  it  a  condition  of  our  grant 
that  the  school  shall  be  examined  by  some  public  examining  body,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  school  not  being  so  examined,  the  board  reserves  the  right 
of  conducting  its  own  paper  examination. 

2809.  {Dean  of  Mancliester.)  So  you  have  both  methods  ? — Yes.  The 
inspection  without  the  examination  would  of  course  be  extremely 
unsatisfactory. 

2810.  In  your  remarks  you  say  that  some  slight  difficulty  occurs  at     Tbansitiox 
present    in    the   transfer    of   junior    county  scholars  from    the    public  ELBittSTJUiTTo 
elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools.    What  particular  difficulty  have     Sbcosdahy 
you  had  to  encounter  P — Whilst  the   boys   and  girls  from  tibe  ptdbUo     ^yvcATiov, 
elementary  schools  are  extremely  w^  trained  in  certain  subjects  (they  are 

well  trained  frequently  in  anthmetic,  for  instance),  they  are  found  to  be 
very  backward  as  compared  with  bo^  and  girls  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  sueh  sul^ects  as  French  and  history ;  and  the  result  is  that  where  a 
school  is  taught  in  forms,  so  that  each  form  works  independently  of  the 
others  these  children  have  to  take  a  lower  place  in  the  scdioolsihantbey 
would  be  entitled  to  take  on  account  of  their  age  and  qualificotioiis  in 
other  subjects,  so  that  it  puts  them  back  several  months.  There  are  one 
or  two  schools  in  idiich  the  form  i^stem  is  modified  very  consideKablj, 
and  the  whole  school  is  doing  one  subject  at  one  time,  and  the  chHdren 
then  re-arrange  themselves  for  the  next  hour  in  another  subject.  In  sohoolB 
like  that  of  course  the  difficulty  does  not  arise,  but  in  all  the  other  sidiools 
:that  I  know,  the  f onn  system  is  completely  carried  out  with  the  resolt  tbfit 
I  have  indicated. 
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2811.  How  would  yoti  propose  to  OTeroome  thai  diffienlty  P — It  is  over- 
come  T6X7  largely  by  the  cluldTen  reoeiTing  speoial  attention  dming  the 
fimt  few  months  dnriug  which  they  are  in  the  secondary  school  in  those 
subjects  in  which  they  are  backward.  It  does  not  completely  overoome  the 
difficulty,  of  course. 

2812.  Is  that  aU  that  occurs  to  you  at  present  to  say  upon  that  point  P — 
Yes,  except  that  I  would  hold  that  for  children  who  are  intending 
ultimately  to  leave  school  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  not  at  the  age  of  18  commence  the  study  of  fresh  subjects  at 
aU — subjects,  I  mean,  which  other  children  have  studied  younger.  I  think 
that  their  curriculum  should  not  be  broadened  at  that  age,  but  that  we 
should  have  a  true  continuation  school  for  those,  whilst  for  those  children 
who  are  going  to  stay  at  school  till  the  age  of  17  or  18,  the  loss  of  the  few 
months  in  the  transfer  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  time  which  they 
have  at  their  disposal  for  education,  and  it  is  desirable  that  those  chiidren 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  seoondaiy  schools. 

2813.  (Lady  Frederick  CavendUh.)  Is  it  found  in  practice  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  ^ive  that  sort  of  teachinjg  in  a  secondary  school,  and  to  bring  the 
other  children  up  into  line  P — It  is  difficult.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  has  been 
so  much  felt  by  the  London  School  Board  that  they  have  arranged  to  provide 
for  six  months*  special  training.  The  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in 
London  are  generally  of  opinion  that  this  instruction  is  much  better 
given  by  the  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  into  which  the  child  is 
entering  than  by  the  somewhat  overworked  elementary  teachers  of  the 
school  which  the  child  is  leaving. 

2814.  Bo  the  difficulty  remains P—( Mr.  Wd)b.)  That  difficulty  is  being 
solved  with  regard  to  our  scholars,  in  one  particular  school,  which  is  a 
very  good  secondary  school,  by  putting  them  in  a  kind  of  remove  for  six 
months,  and  passing  them  on  after  six  months  to  the  ordinary  form. 

2815.  {Bean  of  Manchetter.)  You  wish  to  have,  I  presume,  a  line  of 
demaroataon  between  those  who  may  be  said  to  be  continuation  scholars 
under  the  elementary  school  system  and  the  children  who  will  receive 
what  we  call  Secondary  Education  P — {Dr.  GarnetL)  Yes. 

2816.  Is  it  within  your  cognisance  that  that  is  a  sort  of  system  which 
is  very  largely  established  in  the  North  of  England,  bo&  in  South 
Lancashire  and  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  aad  which  is  maintained 
to  be  a  better  system  than  the  other  P — I  am  more  or  less  conversant  with 
the  work  of  the  higher  grade  board  schools  of  the  North  and  Midlands, 
and  I  have  had  some  of  my  best  college  students  coming  from  a  higher 
grade  school  conducted  by  a  school  board,  and  therefore  educated 
along  somewhat  narrower  lines  than  those  which  obtain  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

2817.  An  education  which  is  more  likely  to  be  suitable  in  after-life  ? — 
Yes ;  if  they  are  going  into  industrial  occupations  at  the  age  of  15  or  16, 
or  even  in  some  cases  if  they  are  going  to  a  purely  technical  college. 

2818.  And  have  you  seen  much  in  that  system  that  you  approve  P—Yes. 

2819.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  May  we  take  it  that  you  would  propose  to  multiply 
the  higher  grade  schools  in  districts  of  London  where  they  do  not  now 
exist  p — Yes ;  schools  of  that  type ;  without  committing  myself  to  whether 
the  school  board  should  be  pressed  to  provide  them  or  not.  With  certain 
modifications,  there  are  these  dangers  in  higher  grade  schools,  that  the 
schools  are  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
that  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  induce  the  children  to  stady  too  many 
science  subjects,  and  to  study  them  superficially  at  the  sacrifice  of 
thoroughness  and  depth  in  their  scientific  training,  and  the  almost  total 
sacrifice  of  literary  culture.  Therefore,  I  would  insist  upon  the  pupils  in 
the  most  technical  of  technical  schools  devoting  two  or  three  hours  a  week 
to  English  literature. 

2820.  {Dean  of  Manc1ie8ter.)  You  are  aware  that  the  school  boards  then 
in  many  instances  apprehend  that  danger  and  try  to  avoid  it  P — ^I  think 
some  of  them  are  conscious  of  it. 
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2821.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Do  you  think  tliat  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  the 
mifloellaneonB  in  education  P — Misoellaneons  in  one  sense,  bnt  laSier  a 
restricted  sense.  It  is  passing  from  one  science  snbject  to  another  science 
subject,  bnt  without  giving  that  breadth  of  education  which  one  would 
like  to  see  introduced  by  giving  a  little  more  freedom  from  the  system  of 
grants. 

2822.  And  you  think  that  schools  giviag  education  on  a  more  coherent 
plan  are  of  a  higher  type  P — Yes. 

2823.  On  what  ground  are  you  disinclined  to  trust  the  school  boards 
rather  than  tlie  county  councils  with  the  complete  supervision  of  secondaiy 
education.  If  you  approve  of  their  work  up  to  the  present  point  why, 
in  the  interests  of  the  unity  of  education,  do  you  wish  to  introduce 
another  body  P — In  the  first  place  because  I  think  there  is  more  than  one 
body  existing.  There  are  existing  now,  in  all  districts  of  the  country,  the 
technical  education  committees  ox  the  county  councils,  aud  the  nature  of 
their  work  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  such  that  if  we  consider 
this  intermediate  education,  they  are  playing  throughout  the  country  a 
more  prominent  part  in  this  intermediate  education  than  the  school  boards 
are. 

282^.  But  still  some  might  say  that  their  existing  connexion  with 
education  is  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  piece  of  finance  P — ^That  is  true ;  but 
we  must  take  the  position  of  affidrs  as  it  ctands  as  a  working  basis. 

2825.  (Dean  of  Mcmcheater  to  Mr,  Webh.)  Do  you  not  look  forward  to 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  lying  down  together  p — I  do  not  know  that  my 
opinion  is  worth  much  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  a  body,  which  is 
conducting  elementary  education,  is  the  right  kind  of  body  to  which  one 
would  entrust,  let  us  sa^,  university  education ;  and  if  that  is  the  case 
it  is  quite  possible  to  think  that  there  might  be  some  line  of  division 
between  different  educational  bodies  ;  and  that  whereas  the  school  boards 
in  the  north  conduct  higher  grade  schools  with  great  efficiency,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  might  not  conduct  a  school  ox  the  character  of  the 
City  of  London  School  wiiJ^  the  same  efficiency.  I  do  not,  myself,  presume 
to  say  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

2826.  (Dr.  Fairhaim  to  Dr.  Garneit.)  1  should  like  to  know  the  special 
reason  for  introducing  English  literature  and  ending  with  it  p— I  do  not 
know  that  I  would  recommend  them  to  end  there,  but  judging  from  those 
boys  whom  one  has  met,  coming  from  public  elementary  schools,  they  are  very 
IftnTring  indeed  of  knowledge  of  that  kind  of  literature,  which  Roes  a  very 
long  way  to  make  childhood  happy,  if  nothing  more,  and  wiiich  gives 
breadth  of  view,  and  a  certain  amount  of  culture  in  after-life.  That 
English  literature  can  be  taught  without  going  through  the  enormous 
amount  of  preliminary  work  that  is  necessary  for  Latin  and  Greek  litera- 
ture, to  the  V^ngliflh  boy,  is  a  sufficient  reason  why,  in  schools  in  which 
only  a  few  hours  in  me  week  can  be  spared  from  the  more  technieal 
subjects  for  any  subject  that  implies  literary  culture,  wo  should  confine 
ourselves  to  English  literature.    It  is  merely  a  question  of  time.    . 

2827.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  possible,  even  as  regards  public 
elementary  schools,  to  introduce  a  little  rudimentary  Latin  P — It  is 
possible,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  it  into  the  time  table. 

2828.  (Mr.  Cockhi»m.)  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  part  of  the  Code  that  can 
be  taught  P — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

2829.  (Dr.  Fairbaim,)  Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  many  of  the 
difficulties  you  have  stated  with  regard  to  all  educational  bodies  of 
bringing  the  boys  over  the  bridge  from  one  school  to  another,  would  be 
met,  if  there  were  some  anticipation  of  the  secondarv  in  the  primary 
education  P->Tes,  it  is  the  want  of  that  which  makes  the  difficult  in  the 
bridging  over ;  it  is  not  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  Latin  only  which 
puts  a  boy  back  in  entering  the  secondary  school.  We  shall  have  to  give 
hivr\  a  still  more  HlM^ral  education  than  that  which  is  induced  by  the 
elementary  routine  ;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  sturiy  only  the  very  elements  of 

s  7i- 
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Latin,  and  drop  them  before  he  ib  really  i^le  to  read  a  Latin  author,  I  rexj 
much  question  whether  that  training  will  be  of  any  great  value  to  him 
afterwards. 

2880.  I  want  to  find  out  how  it  would  be  possible  with  regard  to  goyem- 
ing  bodies  to  bind  the  Primary  and  Beoondar^  Education  together  P— There 
is  extreme  difficulty  in  intimately  binding  together  the  more  liberal 
Secondary  Education  pursued  in  ^e  secondary  schools,  and  the  somewhat 
narrower  training  of  the  pnblic  elementary  schools.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  bind  uiat  more  resinrioted  training  which  is  afforded  genendly 
m  higher  grade  schools,  and  would  be  afforded  in  our  ideal  continuation 
schools,  with  the  work  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  leave  it  only 
to  those  children  who  are  intending  to  pursue  their  education  to  a  mmoh 
higher  level,  to  overeome  the  difficulty  of  bridging  across  to  the  purely 
secondary  school. 

2891.  Of  course,  it  is  not  really  as  a  rule  the  question  of  intention  on  tfad 
part  of  the  chUd  but  a  question  of  the  gradual  revelation  of  the  faculties. 
Is  there  any  method  by  which  we  can  so  liberalise  primary  education  so  as 
to  make  it  really  anticipate  secondary  P — ^It  would  imply  that  our  primary 
schools  should  be  carried  on  on  very  much  the  lines  of  our  preparatory 
schools,  and  the  training  afforded  by  a  preparatory  school  to  a  boy  who 
was  leaving  school  at  12,  is,  I  should  think,  not  the  best  to  equip  him  for 
his  life's  work. 

2832.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  In  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  yon,  I 
think  you  said  you  thought  there  were  children  who,  from  their  circum- 
stances, or  other  reasons,  were  leaving  school  at  a  certain  time,  and  that 
for  their  future  pursuits,  and  so  fortn,  they  would  be  better  trained  in 
I>rimary  education  than  in  any  form  of  secondary? — ^That  is  so — ^a  con- 
tinuation of  the  primary  school. 

283d.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  SmUh.)  Should  I  be  right  in  supposing  that  you 
consi(1er  the  efficiency  of  ezistinff  continuation  sohoolB  and  higher  grade 
schools  is  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  system  under  which  l£ey  draw  a 
great  deal  of  their  income  from  the  Science  and  Art  giant  p-^Not  so 
seriously  but  that  the  matter  might  be  remedied  without  any  very  drastic 
changes.  But  I  would  restrict  a  little  more  than  is  now  restricted,  the 
number  of  sciences  which  children  may  study  in  those  schools,  and 
especially,  I  would  prevent  a  child  who  had  attained  simply  to  an 
elementary  stage  in  one  year  Roing  on  with  another  science  the  next  year, 
because  it  is  easier  to  get  an  dementary  pass  on  the  first  year's  work  than 
to  proceed  to  an  advanced  pass  on  the  second  year's. 

2834.  (Mr,  Cochtmrn.)  That  has  been  provided  for  already  by  the  latest 
arrangement  of  the  Department,  has  it  not  P — I  see  the  Department  has 
made  some  considerable  steps  in  that  direction,  and  that  those  abuses  which 
have  existed,  or  those  mistakes  which  have  existed,  in  the  conduct  of  these 
schools  are  being  remedied. 

2835.  Ton  are  speaking  of  the  past  time,  not  of  the  state  of  things  as  it 
exists  to-day  P — ^I  am  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  produced 
students  that  I  have  had  to  cteal  with.  There  has  been  a  reform,  and  I 
think  we  might  with  advantage  go  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

2836.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  Science 
and  Art  examinations  is  suited  to  these  schools  P — ^X  think  the  systenijof 
examining  in  the  evening  boys  in  a  day  school,  and  putting  them  through 
an  examination  with  artisans  and  persons  of  greater  age,  taught  in  ordinary 
science  classes,  is  not  good,  and  I  should  very  greatly  welcome  a  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  conduct  special 
examinations  in  the  day  time. 

2837.  Accompanied  by  inspection  P — Examination  without  inspection  is 
almost  worthless. 

2838.  (Mr.  Yovall.)  Do  you  think  well  of  the  system  of  payment 
tion  results  P — With  regard  to  payment  on  results,  I  have  for  «  log 
men  taken  a  definite  position,  and  urged  that  instead  of  such  payment 
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there  should  be  a  certain  standard  required,  in  wMeh  examination  results « 
would  oount,  and  that,  provided  the  school  reached  that  standard,  the  grant 
should  be  niade  rather  upon  attendance  than  upon  ex((mination  passes, 
that  attendance  being  taken  with  a  modification.  It  is  clear  that  less  than 
a  certain  sum  would  be  useless  to  a  school,  and  that  the  attendance  grant 
shoakl  be  therefore  based  upon  a  sliding  scale. 

2839.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  How  far  has  the  technical  education  board  availed 
itself  of  the  help  of  the  London  University  Ebctension  Society? — 
{Mr,  WM.)  The  technical  education  board  has  not  discriminated,  in 
offering  its  aid  to  classes,  between  those  conducted  with  reference  to 
university  extension  and  those  conducted  otherwise.  They  are  aQ  equfdiy 
eligible  for  aid,  but  in  one  case  we  asked  the  London  University  Extension* 
Society  to  conduct  a  series  of  pioneer  lectures  in  sci^ice  in  London — large, 
popular  lectures.  They  were  to  be  not  so  much  for  instruction  as  adver- 
tisement.  We  hoped  to  secure  the  attendance  of  persons  unconnected  with 
any  existing  institution,  and  then  distribute  among  them  lists  of  classes 
which  they  would  be  able  to  attend.  We  got  an  average  attendance 
of  firom  500  to  1,000  persons  at  each  eentare.  We  got  from  70  to  150 
papers  done  every  week,  and  we  got  from  50  to  100  rtudents  in  the  final 
examinations,  and  we  hope  that  by  that  means  we  have  stirred  up  an 
interest  in  education  in  some  districts  in  London  in  which  there  was 
practically  no  provision.    But  that  was  a  side  issue. 

2840.  That  is  preparatory  or  pioneer  work,  but  do  you  think  that  in 
a  system  of  Secondazy  Education,  the  services  of  travelling  teachei-s  whether 
in  connexion  with  the  university  extension  or  not,  might  be  utilised  ? — 
Yes,  the  problem  is  quite  different  in  a  town  from  the  country,  and  I  would 
speak  only  of  London.  We  have  introduced  migratory  teadung  ourselves 
in  domestic  economy.  We  have  engaged  10  ladies,  who  conduct  classes  for 
dressmaking  or  cookery  in  any  centre  in  which  a  dozen  girls  can  be  got 
together,  free  of  bluirge.  That  is  a  practical  instance.  We  have  not 
foSowed  that  up  in  other  subject«  because  as  regards  ordinary  science 
or  art  subjects  most  parts  of  London  are  already  provided  with  local 
agencies  for  conducting  any  kind  of  teaching  that  might  be  supplied. 

2841.  {Mr.  Hobhouae.)  I  understand  that,  in  your  view,  the  constitution  OROAjisi-Tioir 
of  the  technical  education  board  in  London  would  form  a  good  example  txonax  Bodies 
for    the    constitution   of    district     boards    for    Secondary   Education  outsidb 
throughout  the  country  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  so,  subject  to  variation  according  Lo^dof. 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

2842.  You  think  that  while  the  county  of  London  is  sufficiently  large  in 
area  to  make  it  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  organising  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  less  popmous  counties  they  might 
require  to  be  grouped  ? — We  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Ck>unty  of  London  must  be  the  educational  area  with  regard  to 
the  Metropolis.  Although  oiu:  relations  with  the  neighbouring  autihoritiea 
are  cordial  yet  these  are  very  different.  But  we  have  suggested  a  joint 
committee  to  settle  little  differences  of  scholarship  conditions,  so  as  to  take 
care  that  no  child  on  the  border  is  excluded.  Witii  that  exception  we  see 
no  inconvenience  whatever  from  the  London  area.  Different  counties 
have  different  problems.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  amalgamate 
London  and  mddlesex. 

284B.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  Would  not  this  difficulty  arise  in  connexion  with 
scholarships — that  many  children  would  be  excluded  who  are  really 
London  children,  because  they  happen  to  be  just  outside  the  area  ?-^ 
{Mr.  Wehh.)  We  hope  that  nc  child  will  fall  between  two  stools.  Surrey. 
Middlesex,  and  the  other  bounding  countieB,  Kent  and  Essex,  have  all 
scholarship  schemes  which  are  equivalent  to  our  own,  and  the  child  must 
of  course  be  eligible  for  one  or  other  of  those.  We  are  about  id  tak&care 
that  there  is  no  gap  in  that. 

2844.  {Mr.  Hobhenee.)  Would  you  recogcdse  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
ceHain  counties  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  joint  representation  of 
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the  large  townB  and  ooxint^  boroughs  with  the  rural  counties  aiouxkd,  for 
the  purpose  of  administration? — That  is  my  opinion. 

2845.  {Mr.  Cockhum.)  Do  I  understand  that,  for  instance,  taking  the 
case  of  South  Lancashire,  you  would  take  the  administrative  county 
boroughs  of  Manchester,  Liyerpool,  Warrington,  and  all  those  larse 
towns,  along  with  the  Administrative  County  of  Lancashire,  and  make 
them  all  part  of  one  great  scheme  P — {Dr,  GameU,)  The  difficulty  that 
arises  in  this  way  almost  necessarily  leads  to  such  a  result  as  you  have 
indicated.  In  a  large  coanty  like  Lancashire  it  would  be  possible  to  sub- 
divide it,  but  that  the  large  county  boroughs  should  be  included  is  neces* 
saryon  this  ground.  Nearly  all  the  large  educational  institutions  are- 
placed  within  the  coxmty  boroughs,  and  the  children  flock  both  to  the  day 
schools  and  to  the  evening  classes  of  those  institutions  by  railway  from 
miles  round.  The  result,  therefore,  is  that  if  those  county  boroughs  are- 
left  quite  independent,  as  they  now  are,  of  the  surrounding  administrative 
CDUuty,  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  boroughs  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  their  own  educational  institutions  are  too  sm^l.  They  have,  in 
fact,  to  educate  the  great  majority  of  the  county  children  out  of  the 
borough  funds,  while  the  county  councils  of  the  administrative  county 
around  are  liable  to  spend  all  the  f  ands  which  they  have  upon  the  eduoa* 
Clonal  work  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  villages.  Of  course  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  statement  as  I  have  so  put  it, 
and  that  the  administrative  counties  do  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  institutions  within  the  county  boroughs.  The  Act  of  1891  made  that 
possible.  Previonsly  to  that  Act  we  were  in  a  very  awkward  position 
indeed,  but  the  amount  so  contributed  is  I  think  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  educational  work  done  by  the  institutions  within  the  county 
boraughs. 

2846.  Do  I  understand  that  with  regard  to  county  boroughs  having  their 
own  proportions  coming  to  them  just  as  distinctly  and  separately  from  one 
another  as  one  county  Is  from  another,  and  having  rights  of  rating  inde* 
pendent  of  all  other  surrounding  authorities,  you  would  try  to  merge  them 
in  one  and  take  away  all  their  individual  independence  P — I  would  have 
a  joint  board,  certainly,  for  the  administration  of  educational  funds.  We 
might  take,  for  instance,  a  city  which  contains  a  population  of  180,000 
persons.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  across 
a  bridge,  there  is  a  county  borough  with  a  population  of  75,000,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  there  is  within  easy  reach  a  population  altogether 
of  about  800,000  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  surrounding  counties. 
The  whole  of  those  800,000  use  the  bi^  educational  institutions  of  that  city 
with  its  population  of  180,000  for  their  educational  purposes,  and  there- 
fore, while  the  county  borough  with  the  population  of  75,000  that  I  have 
mentioned  is  giving  practically  nothing  to  education,  the  larger  city  is 
devoting  the  whole  of  its  funds  to  education,  but  that  fund  is  quite 
inadequate  to  deal  with  all  those  pupils  who  flock  into  it  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  country  districts. 

2847.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  But  would  not  great  resistance  be  offered  to  thia 
merging  P — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  merged.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
joint  board  implies  merging. 

2848.  (Mr.  Cochhurn.)  With  such  divergent  feelings  as  there  are  in 
Sheffield  and  Leeds,  for  instance,  which  are  not  just  across  a  bridge,  but 
which  are  nearly  40  miles  apart,  how  would  you  ^et  those  two  places  to 
sink  their  own  individuality  P — Sometimes  when  difficulties  of  that  kind 
have  existed,  educational  bodies  have  been  the  ones  that  have  brought 
about  a  brotherly  feeling  of  harmony  in  divergent  authorities.  You  have 
it  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  The  same  feeling  has  existed  in  counties 
which  I  have  imown  still  better,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  difficulty, 
when  a  joint  educational  body  has  sprung  up,  in  bringing  those  educational 
authorities  together. 

2849.  (Mr.  Sadlw,)  Would  you  give  them  joint  rating  power  too  P— 
They  have  separate  rating  powers  in  the  separate  boroughs.    Do  you 
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mean  that  we  would  give  to  this  joint  body  power  to  levy  a  rate  whioh 
would  extend  oyer  the  whole  district  apart  from  the  county  councils  them- 
selves P 

2850.  YesP — ^I  think  that  this  joint  body  should  have  the  power  of 
issuing  a  precept  upon  the  rating  authorities  for  its  purposes,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  but  I  have  not  thought  the  question  out  sufficiently  to 
answer  that  definitely. 

2851.  (Mr.  Haibhatiee,)  I  understand  that  you  think  that  local  authoritieB 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  endeavour  to  aid  the  supply  of  secondary 
instruction,  rather  than  themselves  tmdertake  the  supply.  By  that,  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  they  should  rather  help  existing  institutions  than 
commence  new  ones  P — At  the  beginning  they  should  utilise  to  the  utmost 
existing  institutions,  and,  where  those  institution  are  on  such  a  basis  that 
they  cannot  le^all^  aid  them,  they  should  use  all  the  influence  they  have 
to  get  the  institutions  made  more  public,  so  that  they  come  within  their 
powers.  Then  having  exhausted  the  existing  institutions  as  aided  by 
them,  the  next  course  is  to  commence  supplying  education,  but  in  the  firdi 
instance,  and,  until  the  resources  of  existing  institutions  have  been 
exhausted,  they  should  restrict  themselves  to  aicSing. 

2852.  {Mr.  Sadler  to  Mr.   Webb.)  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  what       Obxtaaa 
would  be  the  best  central  authority  for  Secondary  Education  P— So  far  as     Autkoeiixi 
I  have  had  any  experience  of  Qovemment  Departments,  I  am  stronglv 

in  favour  of  a  Minister  rather  than  a  board,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much 
further  your  question  would  go.  I  conceive  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
Minister  of  Education  who  should  be  ultimately  responsible  to  the  nation 
and  to  Parliament  for  every  kind  of  education. 

2853.  Would  you  then  have  a  department  with  special  duties  with 
regard  to  Secondary  Education  as  there  is  now  with  regard  to  primary 
education  ? — ^Yes,  one  and  the  same  Minister,  with  separate  departments. 
Of  course  not  separate  offices  in  any  extreme  sense,  but  separate  depart- 
ments in  the  same  sense  that  the  Home  Secretary  necessarily  deals  with 
one  subject  through  one  under-secretary  and  another  subject  through 
another  under-secretary. 

2854.  Would  you  have  the  Minister  of  Education  assisted  by  any  form 
of  council  of  educational  experts  or  representatives  P — I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  more  necessity  for  the  Minister  to  be  assisted  in  that  way  with 
regard  to  education,  than  with  regard,  for  instance,  to  trade  or  any  other 
subject.  If  you  have  n  bad  Minister  that  is  not  the  faalt  of  the  system, 
and  a  bad  Minister,  at  any  rate,  does  not  remain  permanently. 

2855.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  Take  the  analogy  of  the  India  Council  P— The  India 
Council  is  a  unique  phenomenon.  It  is  extremely  expensive.  I  know 
that  John  Stuart  Mill  said  that  it  was  the  most  excellent  Government 
Institution  that  could  be  devised,  but  he  had  not  had  30  years'  experience 
of  its  working.  I  am  not  myself  quite  sure  that  it  has  been  so  sucoessf  ol 
as  to  warrant  its  great  expense. 

2856.  When  you  spoke  of  a  separate  department  you  meant  a  branch  of 
one  and  the  same  Mmistry  for  all  forms  of  education  P — Yes,  no  more  than 
that. 

2857.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  But  I  understand  you  would  not  centralise  in  your 
proposed  new  department,  responsibility^ or  details,  but  you  would  give 
the  reeponnbilil^  for  details  to  the  county  council  p — I  do  not  imagine 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  would  carry  on  any  school  himself.  He 
might  conceivably  be  made  responsible  for  the  actual  administrati(«n  of  a 
national  university,  but  in  all  probability  he  would  not  bo  responsible  even 
for  that.  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  local  governing  bodies  to  the  fallest 
extent,  and  the  Minister  would  only  cUscharge  those  functions  with  regard 
to  Secondaiy  and  University  Education  that  he  discharges  now  with 
regard  to  Prunary. 

2858.  Would  he  send  out  inspectors,  or  would  they  come  from  the  local 
governing  bodyP — ^I  think   the   Minister    should   have   the   power   of 
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iuBpeciinff  every  educational  inBtitntion  in  the  country  if  he  k  to  be 

Tesponcdble  f<»  the  proviaion  of  a  complete  ednoational  Byttein*  though  hia 

inspection,  unless  we  Lave  payment  by  results,  need  not  be  so  systematio 

as  we  inspection  of  elementary  education  is  at  pzesent. ... 

'    GrfV.  H(^hou9e.)  I  ttiank  you  on  behalf  of  the  OommisskMi  for  ycwr 

evidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


TENTH    DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  WedAesday,  80th  Jffay  1894. 


FBB8EBT  : 

Thb  Bight  Hok.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.P.,  a  thb  Chaib. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbbbt,  K.O.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Bev.  Edwabd  Lyttelton,  M.A, 

Sir  Hevby  R  Boscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Bev.  The  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  B.D. 

The  Bev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  BicHARD  C.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.  BiCHAmn  Wobheu,  D.So. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobjiovsb,  M.A.,  M.P, 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llxwbli«tn  Ssmv,  M.A. 

Mr.  GsOBOB  J.   COCKBDBN. 

Mr.  OharXtBs  Fevwick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxaxx. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryakt,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuor,  Secretary. 

C.  H.  Bothamley,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

12859.  (Ohairman,)  You  are  Director  of  Technical  Instruction  in   the 
Oounty  of  Somerset  ?— Yes. 

.    2860.  And  you  were  the  first  chainnan  of  the  Association  of  Directois  and 
OrganiBing  Secretaries  for  Technical  and  Secondary  Eduoatioii  ?— Yes. 

2861.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  this  matter  in  Somersetshire  P 
—Since  August  1891. 

2862.  How  long  has  the  Association  of  Organising  Secretaries  existed  P«»— 
Since  October  1891. 

2863.  At  present  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  the  county  oouncila  baF6 
power  to  aid  technical  instruction  only  P — That  is  so. 

286i.  And  they  have  not  power  to  make  grants  for  Secondary  Education 
in  the  most  general  sense  of  the  term  P— No.     . 
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2865.  But  under  the  teim  "technical  inetmotion"  manjr  Bubjects  are 
included  which  m&j  be  thought  to.  belong  to  the  general  sphere  of • 
Secondary  Education  P-^I  think  almost  bH  the  subjects  except  classical 
languages,  the  English,  language  and  literature, .  and  history  a^d 
geogxaphy  ill  the  ordijoary  sense  of  the  term.  i-    > ':•       • 

2866.  But  I  flnppose  thatt  geography  in  one  sense  does  come  in  P-— Tee, 
BO  far  as  it  relates  to  oommercial  geography  and  physical  geogpraphy. 

2867.  What  is  your  own  view  of  the  relation  of  tedmical  to  general 
Secondary  Education? — Of  couzse^  the  most  impoi*tant  point  is,  that  you 
cannot  have  successful  technical  education,  especially  in  its  higher 
branches,  without  the  foundation  of  a  good  Secondary  Education.  You 
are  constantly  hampered,  for  example,  by  the  want  of  mathematics,  and 
the  want  of  kaowl^ge  of  foreign  Uuiguages.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  of 
saLentific  and  teehnical  liteutnxe  is  in  Oezman,  and  a  ^ood  deal  is  in 
Freinoh«  .and  highec  students  are  always  Jit  a  diaadYantage  if  they  can  jcead 
neither  one  nor  the  other. 

2868.  Would  you  not  call  the  physiofd  sciences  to  some  extent  subjects 
of  general  Secondary  Education  r—Oertainly.  ^  . 

2869.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  possible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
what  is  technical  and  what  is  secondazy  instruction  ? — Not  at  alL  Thpe 
are  Certain  things,  of  course,  such  as  the  direct  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  manufaotnares,  which  are  unmistakably  technical. 

28'/0.  That  would  rather  turn  upon  the  distinction  between  Secondary 
Education  in  a  general  sense  and  professional  education? — Quite  so. 

.2871.  Buta  jBpood  deal  of  what  is  commonly  called  technical  education 
might  well  be  included  within  the  view  of  Secondary  Education  generally  P 
^I  very  large  proportion  of  it,  certainly. 

2872.  Can  you  indicate  to  ns  generally  the  kind  of  aid  which  county  natubi  oi  axp 
councils  now  eiye  to  Secondary  Education :  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  in  to  Sboovdabt 
Vhich  oouniy  Council  aid  may  b^  said  to  go  to  .general  Sepondary  Educa-  »»^<^w» 
tion  P — ^It  goes  first  of  all  in  the  form  d  scholarships  of  various  grades, 
and  secondly,  in  the  form  of  direct  grants  to  secondary  schools,  which 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  building  grants  and  grants  for  apparatus ;  and 
sometimes  the  form  of  annucd  grants  in  aid  of  particuli^  kindis  of  teaching  ; 
then  there  are  also  eyening  continuation  schools,  specoal  tHaaseB  of 
instruction  for  elementary  teachers  and  oilers,  and  course  of  university 
extension  lectures. 

2873.  In  what  sense  do  you  say  that  those  scholarships  belong  to 
general  Seoondaxy  Education  ? — The  majority  of  them  are  scholarships  to 
enable  the  ehildren  from  the  public  elementary  schools  to  go  to  higher 
schools. 

2874.  But  they  are  not  awarded  to  what  may  be  called  in  the  special  and 
limited  sense,  technical  education  p — No,  they  are  usually  awarded  upon  a 
eompetitive  examina^n  in  tiie  ofdinary  standard  and  clasB -subjects ;  for 
iHStance,  subjects  in  Stuidards  V.  or  YI. 

2875.  Those  subjects,  I  suppose,  being  also  approved  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  ActP-^Not  necessarily.  You  may,  for  example,  examine  your 
scholars  in  En^ish  if  you  choose. 

2876.  Will  you  please  indicate  in  what  way  they  are  brought  by  the 
county  councils  within  the  view  of  their  being  grants  for  teclmical 
instroetion  P-^Because  they  enable  you  to  select  the  boye  to^  whom  you  are 
going  40  give  the  secondary  or  technical  instruction. 

2877.  They  are  in  the  nature  really  of  entrance  exajninatlons,  prelimlna^ 
to  a  technical  course  P — Quite  so. 

^  287$.  They  operate  as  a  general  encouragement  to  Secondary  Education  P 
— Yes,  distinctly. 

2879^  The  grants  tp  secondazy  schools  are  conditional  of  course  uwm 
the  giving  of  instruction  in  technical  subjects  within  those  schools  ? — xka^ 
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as  a  rule;  but  generally  technioal  instraotion  is  interpreted  to  mean 
instruction  in  drawing,  Tarions  branches  of  mathematics,  variona  branchea 
of  science,  and  modem  foreign  langoages.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  aa 
a  mle  any  condition  that  there  shsdl  be  any  actual  teaching  in  a  school 
of  the  application  of  those  principles  to  a  trade  or  manufacture.  They 
are  treated  just  as  branches  of  ordinary  Seoondaxy  Education. 

2880.  But  those  grants  can  be  made,  because  this  wide  extension  has 
been  given  to  the  term  '*  technical  instruction  "  P — Quite  so. 

2881.  The  case  has  never  arisen,  I  take  it,  of  giving  grants  to  schoola 
which  do  not  give  education  in  some  technical  subject  P — No. 

2882.  (3fr.  Cockhum.)  Are  you  speaking  with  regard  to  Somersetshire 
only,  or  are  you  speaking  generally  P — Quite  generally. 

2888.  {Oltavrman.)  Have  county  oouncila  generally  been  guided  in  their 
grants  to  these  secondary  schools  by  the  quantity  of  technical  instruction 
in  those  schools,  or  have  they  madd  grants  upon  the  general  view  that 
those  particular  schools  deserve  encouragement  P — That  would  vary  very 
much  with  different  localities.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  those  grants  in  order  to  provide  instruction  which  did 
not  exist  before. 

2884.  The  policy  has  varied  in  that  respect  P — ^It  has,  of  course,  been 
varied  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  different  schools. 

2885.  What  you  have  said  about  the  relation  of  Secondary  and  Technical 
Education  as  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  grants  would  apply,  mutaiU 
mutandis,  to  the  evening  continuation  schools  P — Yes. 

2886.  That  is  to  say,  the  school  always  gives  instruction  in  some  subjects 
which  are  technical  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  P — Yes ;  in  the  case  of 
the  majority  of  evening  continuation  schools  whidi  are  aided  by  county 
education  committees  I  should  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction 
came  within  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

2887.  A  larger  proportion,  probably,  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  day 
secondary  schools  P — I  should  think  on  the  whole  a  larger  proportion,  but 
of  course  of  a  very  elementary  character. 

2888.  Would  it,  in  your  view,  be  desirable  to  remove  this  restriction,' 
which  at  present  seems  to  make  no  great  practical  difference,  and  to  give 
the  county  council  the  power  of  applying  their  money  to  Secondary 
Education  generally,  of  course  includii^  technical  education  P — Yes. 

2889.  Would  yon  indicate  your  reasons  for  that  viewP — The  great 
difficulty  is  in  the  starting  A  new  schools.  But  a  difficulty  arises  in 
distinguishing  between  what  subjects  yon  are  giving  your  aid  for.  As  a 
rule,  you  cannot  separate  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  strictly  into 
technical  instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  the  oroinary 
instruction. 

2890.  Is  there  any  difficulty  P— In  the  first  place  you  have  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  from  people  who  think  that  the  literary  subjeota 
will  be  to  some  extent  squeezed  out. 

2891.  That  is  to  say,  schools  hesitate  about  receiving  the  grant  t^—lTea^ 
in  certain  cases.  Then  if  you  establish  a  new  school  you  have  the  difficulty 
that  you  must  have  some  other  sources  of  income  for  the  other  subjects, 
such  as  English,  and  Latin  if  you  wish  to  take  it 

2892.  Then  are  all  branches  of  English  excluded  P— Yes,  all  branches  oi 
English  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  secondary  schools — ^English  composition 
and  "F^Tigliah  grammar  and  literature. 

2893.  Is  it  found  also  that  the  restriction  has  the  effect  of  oocaajonallj 
discouraging  county  councils  from  giving  grants  where,  even  in  the 
interests  of  technical  instruction,  they  ought  to  give  them  for  secondary 
schools  P— In  what  way  P 

2894.  lis  it  found  that  a  county  councU,  which,  if  there  were  no  such 
restrictions,  would  be  inclined  to  aid  deserving  secondary  schools,  hesitateii 
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to  do  SO  because  it  is  not  sure  that  the  school  is  sufficiently  technical  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  cases  of  that  kind« 

2895.  Therefore  the  restariction  in  the  Act  applies  injuriously,  in  your 
view,  to  both  sides  P— Yes. 

2896.  Both  to  the  governing  bodies  of  schools  and  also  to  the  county 
councils  P — Yes,  because  the  county  councils  regard  Secondary  Kducation 
as  at  present  outside  their  powers,  and  a  sdiool  which  was  chiefly  a 
classical  school,  although  it  had  a  modem  side,  would,  perhaps,  be 
excluded  on  that  account. 

2897.  And  in  that  way  a  school  might  be  prevented  from  developing 
itself  as  much  as  it  otherwise  would  on  the  scientific  side  P — Yes. 

2808.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  I  suppose  you  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mode 
in  which  difTerent  county  councils  have  applied  their  grants.  There  has 
been  great  variety  in  difTerent  counties  in  the  mode  of  distribution  P — 
Yes,  very  great  variety. 

2899.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  an  advantage  in  the  councils 
not  being  under  the  strict  control  of  any  public  department  as  to  the 
distribution  P — ^I  think,  on  the  whole,  a  very  great  advantage,  because  the 
councils  are  better  acquainted  witii  the  needs  of  their  own  localities  and 
with  the  ftxisting  facilities  for  education. 

2900.  And  this  freedom  has  allowed  a  considerable  number  of  experi- 
ments  to  be  made  which  probably  could  not  have  been  made  if  thoy  had 
been  under  strict  regulations  P — ^Yes. 

2901.  Surrey  and  Kent  have  combined,  have  they  not,  to  establish  a 
college  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  farming,  or  agriculture  ?— Yes,  there 
is  Wye  College. 

2902.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  counties  have  undertaken  similar 
work ;  for  instance,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  have  they  not  done 
something  to  assist  in  establishing  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture,  by 
means  of  the  Dairy  College  P — Yes,  they  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
development  of  the  agiiooltural  side,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of 
peripatetic  lecturers. 

2903.  You  Eay  that  the  county  councils  have  a  difficulty  in  giving  their 
money  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education.  Is  it  net  the  fact  that  wherever  any 
school,  which  gives  Secondary  Education,  has  scientific  classes,  the  county 
councils  in  those  cases  are  enabled  to  give  their  money  in  aid  P — Yes,  to 
the  scientific  classes. 

2904.  Does  not  that  help  Secondary  Education  indirectly  though  not 
directly  P — It  helps  it  indirectly,  unquestionably. 

2905.  In  yonr  opinion  it  would  bo  desirable  to  enable  county  councils  to 
give  aid  direct  fcr  ifesoniary  Education  apart  from  scientific  classcRP — ^I 
think  so.    It  would  remove  many  difficulties  that  are  now  felt. 

2906.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  With  regard  to  the  agricultural  college  you 
speak  of.  Can  the  county  council  only  support  what  you  may  (^  the 
agricultural  tecdinology  p — No,  thoy  may  support  instruction  in  any  branch 
of  natural  science. 

2907.  If  it  is  combined?— Yes;  they  may  support  instruction  in  any 
subject  which  is  contained,  for  example,  in  the  Science  and  Art  Directory. 

2908.  But  no  other  subject  p — Agriculture  is  contained  in  the  directory, 
certainly. 

2909.  {Sir  John  Htbbert.)  Indirectly  they  may  teach  other  subjects  P — 
They  do  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

2910.  Indirectly  may  they  not  give  instruction  in  other  subjects  than 
scientific  subjects? — They  may  give  instruction  in  -modern  foreign 
languages. 

2911.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  In  fact  they  cin  give  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  which  are  recognised  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act?— 
Yes. 
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"  2912.  Wbioh  iudtide  all  ordinary  subjeots  xnth  the  exception  of  Latin, 
English,  and  perhaps  history  ? — Yea. 

2919.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  This  agrionltnral  ooUege  I  understand  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  county  council  P— It  was  founded  by  tha 
oooxity  oonnoilB  upon  the  basis  of  an  existing  endowment  for  which  a 
adieme  was  made  by  the  Oharity  Commissioners. 

2914  Then  there  are  other  sources  of  income  p — Yes.  There  is  a  small 
fund,  I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

2915.  {Sir  John  HihberU)  Axe  you  aware  whether  aid  has  been  given  to 
any  large  extent  by  different  counties  to  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
counties  p — Yes,  in  several  counties,  very  large  aid.  In  Surrey,  in 
Derbyshire,  the  Lindsey  Division  of  Lincolnshi^,  Staffordshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Somerset,  annual  grants  to  the  amount  of  1,500^  or  2,000{.  in. 
each  county,  and  probably  in  other  counties. 

2916.  Have  many  counties  given  money  in  the  form  of  building  grafts  P 
— Several  counties  have  done  that.  I  find,  for  example,  that  out  of 
33  counties  as  to  which  I  have  precise  information,  15  have  given  building 
grants. 

2917.  Are  those  grants  in  aid  of  schools  P«-In  aid  of  secondary  sohoola 
of  the  nature  of  grammar  schools.  In  the  case  of  Somerset  the  grants 
actually  made,  or  promised,  amount  to  5,500L 

2918.  (Chairman.)  Have  conditions  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  in  the  schools  been  attached,  to 
those  grants? — I  think  iliat  there  is  invariably  a  rule,  that  a  certaiii 
amount  of  instruction  in  science  shall  be  given  and  that  they  shall  be  open 
to  inspection. 

2919.  Inspection  by  whom  P — By  some  officer  appointed  by  the 
county  committee. 

2920.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  1  suppose  yon  would  agree  that  the  money 
which  the  coun^  councils  have  had  to  expend  in  aid  of  teohnieu 
instruction  has  brought  forth  in  most  portions  of  each  county  a  desire  to 
establish  classes  so  as  to  obtain  aid  of  this  diazacter  P — ^I  think  so,  in  every 
county. 

2921.  (Dean  of  Maneheiter.)  Is  there  any  county  whioh  has  not  been 
able  to  dispense  all  its  money  under  this  Act? — ^There  axe  a  certain 
number  of  counties  that  have  not  tried. 

2922.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  I  think  there  are  very  few  counties  whioh 
have  not  distributed  their  money  P — Yes  ;  41  administrative  counties  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  money  available,  and  seven,  excluding  Iiondon, 
have  devoted  only  part  of  it. 

2928.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  that  because  of  the  conditions  being 
such  that  they  could  not  grant  tiie  money  or  because  they  did  not 
want  top — I  think  the  seven  counties  concerned — leaving  London  out, 
which  would  make  eight — are  smaller  agricultural  counties  in  which,  as  a 
rale,  enthusiasm  for  education  is  not  great. 

2924.  (Sir  John  Hibberi,)  Some  of  the  counties  which  at  first  refused  to 
grant  money  for  tedinical  education,  I  think,  have  since  altered  their 
system  and  are  now  granting  their  money  p — There  is  at  present  no  case  of 
any  county  which  does  not  grant  some  of  the  money. 

2925.  {Chairman.)  Oan  you  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
utility  of  the  granting  of  money  by  way  of  establishing  permanent  schools 
and  by  way  of  the  estoblishment  of  itinerant  lectureships  P — That  involves 
far  too  many  questions  for  me  to  be  able  to  answer  it  durectly.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  more  ^ou  can  develop  your  work' in  the  direction  of  per- 
manent schools  or  institutions  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result.  The 
itinerant  classes  are  to  lead  the  way  and  create  an  interest,  but  are  to  lead 
up  to  the  development  of  schools  and  institutions  of  a  higher  character 
than  schools. 
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2926J  I  hKve  heard  it  stofc^d  that  in  some  cbtrnties  the  oondoflion  had 
been  reached  that  the  application  to  a  school  was  more  fertile  and  beneficial . 
than  the  itinerant  lectnreahips,  but  it  may  be  too  soon  to  generalise  from 
the  experience  of  those  oonnties  P— Tes,  it  is  too  soon  to  generalise  on  the 
whole,  but  I  think  yon  may  say  that  where  yon  have  permanent  institu- 
tions you  may  do  a  greater  amount  of  good,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
lugher  branches  of  your  teaching ;  but  there  will  always  remain  a  lai^e 
class  of  people  whom  you  can  only  reach  by  itinerant  classes,  or  classes  of 
a  temporary  character. 

2927.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  centres  of  special 
technical  instruction  might  dispense,  at  least,  to  some  considerable  extent 
with  the  necessity  of  itinerant  lectures  ? — Vhatmay  apply  to  thickly  p<^n/* 
lated  districts  where  the  communioation  is  good,  but  not  to  rural  oonnties. 

2928.  Not  to  Somersetshire  ?— No. 

2929.  Would  you  think  it  necessary  in  Somersetshire  to  retain  some 
amount  of  itinerant  lecturing  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so  in  any  case — ^not  necessarily 
itinerant  lecturing  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  classes  which  were  held  for 
a  certain  time  and  then  dropped  for  a  time. 

2930.  But  held  in  centres  where  instruction  was  regularly  given  P<«^Pro- 
bably  they  would  be  held  in  small  places  where  no  other  instruction  was 
being  given. 

2931.  Where  there  was  no  school  where  secondary  instruction  was  being 
given  p — Yes,  in  many  cases.  That  .would  apply  to  rural  counties  generally. 

2982.  Those  classes  would  be  of  course  in  what  may  be  called  in  the 
strictest  sense  professional  subjects.  They  might  be  applications  to  paai- 
ticular  branches  of  agriculture  or  stock  keeping  ? — They  might  be,  or  they 
might  be  instruction  in  science  generally. 

2983.  Would  your  remarks  apply  to  instruction  in  science  generally  as 
well  as  to  instruction  in  professional  subjects  P — ^Yes. 

2934.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  distribution  of  this 
money  by  county  councils  has  enabled  aid  to  be  given  to  classes  and  to' 
districts  which  have  never  been  enabled  to  obtain  them  in  past  years  P — 
Yes,  to  a  very  large  extent, 

2935.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  classes,  have  they  not 
largely  benefited  by  this  distribution  of  the  money  by  the  county  councils  P 
— ^Very  largely. 

2986.  In  the  way  of  itinerant  lecturers  upon  various  subjects  ? — ^Yes. 

2987.  In  the  way  of  having  dairy  instruction  and  matters  of  that  kind  P 
— ^Yes,  a  very  large  amount  of  work  La?  been  done. 

2938.  (Chairman,)  But  that  use  would  largely  consist  in  stirring  up  their 
minds  and  making  the  isolated  and  remoter  part  of  the  population  realise 
the  value  of  technical  education  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  it  goes  a  great 
deal  further  than  that.  For  instance,  in  the  case  Sir  John  Hibbert 
mentioned  of  the  dairy  schools,  and  some  others. 

2939-40.  Not  the  sole  value.  That  would  be  an  element  in  the  valuis. 
That  would  lead  them  to  understand  that  there  were  a  great  many 
matters  in  their  everyday  work  which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  science 
which  they  had  not  realised  previously  P — ^Yes,  I  know  one  instance  of 
people  who  had  not  even  known  that  there  were  books  in  existence  with 
regard  to  the  principles  of  agriculture. 

2941.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  could 
give  us  the  total  sum  already  spent  by  the  county  councils  for  tne  mainte- 
nance grants  to  secondary  schools,  and  for  the  equipment  of  secondazy 
schools  P — I  am  afraid  there  are  no  returns  available  at  the  present 
moment.  You  see  the  statistics  at  the  present  time  are  not  complete,  or 
anything  like  complete.  I  could  give  you  some  special  cases  where  I  know 
what  they  are  doing ;  for  instance,  in  Surrey  they  pay  in  aid  to  grammar 
schools  about  2,2(K)Z.  a  year ;  in  Somerset  about  1,6007. ;  in  Devon- 
shire about  1,800^  ;  and  in  Staffordshire  about  the -same  amount. 
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2942.  What  ia  yoxir  opinion  with  regard  to  the  total  amonnt  in  the 
oonntry  P — I  am  afraid  there  are  no  figures  in  existence  at  the  present 
moment  which  would  enable  me  to  say  that. 

2943.  Have  yon  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  present  position  of  the 
Technical  Acts  as  influencing  Secondarjr  Educatiou ;  whether,  for  example, 
there  is  any  difficulty  felt  from  what  is  said  to  be  the  quasi  temporary 
character  of  the  grant ;  whether  in  making  giants  for  the  maintenance  or 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  any  difficulty  is  felt  now  from  the 
fact  that  the  grant  is  made  from  year  to  year  P — Well,  difficulties  do  arise 
in  that  connection  in  two  ways.  Of  course  the  goyeming  bodies  of  schools 
are  rather  loth  to  alter  their  constitution  and  their  curriculum  for  the  sake 
of  a  grant  which  they  feel  may  not  be  permanent.  But  then  the  want 
of  permanence  of  that  grant  at  present  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  annual  grant  of  Parliament,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  at  tho 
option  of  county  councils  whether  they  will  devote  it  to  education  or 
not.  I  think  the  second  difficulty  is  regarded  as  the  more  serious  one  of 
the  two.  People  have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  tiie  grant  from 
Parliament  as  permanent,  perhaps  without  sufficient  ground.  But  the 
difficulty  they  feel  in  each  individual  county  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  next  county  council  may  do. 

2944.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  desirable  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  fo  make  permanent,  or  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  at  any  rate,  the 
the  grants  given  to  secondary  schools  P^Yes,  and  also  the  application  of 
the  whole  grant  to  educational  purposes. 

2945.  In  what  way  could  that  be  secured  P — ^It  oould  only  be  secured,  I 
take  it,  by  legislation,  making  it  compulsory  on  cotmty  councils  to  employ 
the  money  for  educational  purposes,  mstead  of  allowing  it  to  be  optional, 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and  that  difficulty  is  most  felt  in  nual  counties  where 
the  existing  facilities  for  education  are  at  their  worst,  and  require  the 
greatest  development. 

2946.  (Mr,  Hohhotue.)  Would  not  you  say  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
county  council  grants,  a  large  jproportion  of  money  was  devoted  to  itinerant 
and  temporary  classes  in  order  to  awaken  popular  interest  P — ^Unques- 
tionably, a  very  large  proportion. 

2947.  As  time  has  gone  on  it  has  been  found  more  valuable  to  erect 
permanent  institutions  wherever  the  circumstances  admitted  of  it  P— Yes. 
I  think  that  has  generally  been  found  to  be  true  in  all  counties. 

2948.  And  that  now  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  most  county  councils 
and  among  members  of  your  body  and  secretaries  thAt  as  far  as  possible 
permanent  inBtitutions  should  be  erected  ? — Yes.    There^is  no  doubt  of  th^t. 

2949.  And  that  the  coimty  councils  have,  generally  speaking,  full  power 
to  erect  permanent  institutions  of  a  purely  technical  character,  but  when 
it  comes  to  erecting  new  secondary  schools  their  powers  are  limited  by  Act 
of  Parliament  P— That  is  so. 

2950.  In  fact  they  cannot  erect  a  new  school,  however  much  it  may  be 
needed,  unlehs  there  is  some  endowment  which  they  may  avail  themselves 
of  P — That  is  so.  Unless  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  board  schools  they 
can  ffet  the  assistance  of  a  school  board  in  those  places  where  school 
boards  exist. 

2951.  And  in  many  of  the  country  districts  there  are  no  lai'ge  school 
boards  P — In  most  of  the  rural  districts  there  are  very  few  school  boards 
in  existence  and  also  very  few  endowments. 

2952.  With  regard  to  scholarships ;  have  not  those  been  taken  up  to  a 
great  extent  by  ritral  counties  as  the  only  means  of  conveying  promising 
boys  to  Fecondary  schools  p — ^Ycs ;  I  find  that  of  33  English  admiuistrativa 
counties,  not  county  boroughs,  24  have  schemes  of  scholarships  from 
public  elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools. 

2953.  And  in  many  cases  these  involve  boarding  boys  P — In  many  cases 
they  involve  boarding  boys,  and  special  provision  is  made  for  that  in  the 
value  of  the  scholarship. 
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2954.  Would  Ton  tell  us  generally  what  the  value  of  these  junior 
floholarships  wotud  be  ?  —I  know  that  they  vary  in  different  counties  from 
the  fees  and  the  travelling  expenses  and  the  books,  up  to  as  much  as  25^. 
or  30^.,  the  2oL  or  301.  being  specially  designed  to  meet  oases  where  the 
secondary  schools  are  few  and  far  between. 

2955.  In  fact,  they  usually  cover,  not  only  the  costs  of  tuition,  but  also 
the  coets  of  the  maintenance  of  the  boys  ?— That  is  so.  It  has  been  found 
generally  that,  in  order  to  geb  the  scholarships  taken  up  by  the  poorer 
classes,  the  sum  given  must  supply  a  certain  amount  of  m:>ney  towards 
the  boy's  maintenance — ^his  clothing  aud  food. 

2956.  And,  in  addition  to  these  junior  scholarships  from  elementary 
schools,  some  county  councils  are  now  devising  higher  scholarships  to 
carry  the  boys  further  on.  Is  not  that  so  ? — ^Yes.  I  find  that  19  out  of 
these  33  have  scholarships  which  are  to  cany  on  the  boys  from  secondary 
schools  to  places  of  higher  education. 

2957.  What  is  the  general  value  of  those  scholarships? — The  general 
value  ranges  from  30^.  to  60Z. 

2958.  And  at  what  age  ? — Over  15,  as  a  rule,  sometimes  with  a  higher 
limit  at  about  18,  and  sometimes  with  no  higher  limit. 

2959.  To  what  institutions  are  those  boys  supposed  to  be  sent  ? — As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  strict  limitation.  The  scholarships  are  allowed  to  be 
held  at  any  university  college,  or  at  a  college  of  a  university,  or  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  type  as  the  Boyal  College  of  Science,  the  colleges  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  Liistitute,  and  some  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

2960.  Institutions  not  distinctly  of  a  technical  character  p — Not  neoes- 
sarily  of  a  technical  character,  because  in  some  cases  they  are  allowed  to 
be  held  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  science  subjects.  A  student  is 
required  to  take  a  science  degree. 

2961.  Then  it  is  now  possible  in  many  counties,  by  this  system  of 
scholarships,  for  a  boy  of  poor  parents,  educated  in  an  elementaiy  school, 
to  climb  to  the  highest  kind  of  educational  institutions?— Yes,  that  is  so 
in  many  counties.    It  is  so  in  at  least  18  counties. 

S2962.  Then,  with  regard  to  these  grants  to  secondary  schools,  they  are  Coitdxtiovs  ov 

usually  made  on  somewhat  strict  and  complicated  conditions,  are  they  OaAjrrs  to 

not? — The  conditions  vary  very  much,  both  in  their  complication  and  scHooxsf^ 
strictness,  in  different  counties. 

2963.  Would  you  state  generally  what  those  conditions  are  P — The  first 
condition  is  that  laid  down  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  that  the 
county  council  must  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  of  the  school. 
Then,  secondly,  there  is  usually  a  condition  that  a  certain  amount  of 
science  instruction  should  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  hours  per  week  of  scientific  or  technical  instruction  for  certain 
classes  of  boys.  There  is  generally  a  higher  limit  in  the  case  of  the  older 
boys  than  in  the  case  of  the  younger  boys,  and  there  is  invariably  the  con- 
dition that  the  school  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  county  council.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  this  maintenance 
grant  in  some  counties  takes  the  form  of  actually  supplying  a  teacher  of 
science.  It  is  not  an  actual  payment  of  monev»  but  it  is  that  the  county 
council,  or  the  county  committee,  undertakes  to  supply  a  teacher  of 
science  subjects.  He  is  usually  a  very  highly  qualified  teacher  who  ih  paid 
200Z.  or  250L  a  year. 

2964.  In  some  cases  the  Fame  teacher  is  supplied  to  other  schools,  is  he 
not  P — As  a  rule,  I  think  not,  but  there  may  be  cases  where  that  is  done. 
In  other  cases  where  a  science  teacher  is  to  be  appointed,  the  appoint- 
ment is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  or  headmaster,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  subject  to  a  power  of  veto.  The  county  committee  may  sav  that 
it  does  not  regard  Mr.  So-and-so  as  a  competent  science  or  technical 
instructor. 
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2965.  As  a  general  mle,  the  leoondaiy  sehools  hare  dooepled  these  oon- 
ditions,  haye  they  net  P — As  a  general  rule,  there  has  been  no  diffieuUj 
ataU. 

2966.  The  higher  class  of  the  secondary  schools,  as  a  rale,  have  not 
been  offered  this  aid,  have  they  P — No ;  that  is  to  say,  schools  which  are 
meant  chiefly  for  the  children  of  parevts  wh<r  are  vezy  veil  to  da 

2967.  And  the  effect  has  been  to  exclude  [classical  schools  from  aid  P — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

2968.  Schools  where  classical  edncati<Hi  forms  the  larger  portion  of  the 
instruction  ? — Yes,  in  several  cases. 

2969.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  itinerant  classes.  I 
think  you  said  that  one  of  the  valnable  features  cf  those  olaasea  at  the 
beginning  ai  ihe  work  of  the  county  council  was  to  arouse  interest  in 
education  P — Yes. 

2970.  Is  it  your  experience  during  the  time  that  you  have  been  in 
Somersetshire  that  there  has  been  a  sensible  rise  of  interest  in  education  p 
— Yes,  unmistakably,  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  continued  rise  of  interest. 

2971.  A  continued  rise  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  P 
— ^Yes,  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally. 

2972.  Have  you  found  opposition  and  objection  on  the  ground  that., 
some  ol  the  money  given  to  secondary  schools  might  go  to  the  'middle 
claasee,  and  a  feeUng  that  it  ought  all  to  go  to  artisans  ?— I  think  at  first 
there  was  some  feeling  of   that  kind,  but  I  think  it  has  almost  dis- 
appeared now. 

2973.  It  has  been  partly  got  over  by  the  scholarship  scheme? — ^Yes, 
partly  by  the  scholarship  scheme,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  those  mainly 
concerned  have  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  restriction  of  this  kind 
in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  and  nothing  in  the  expressed  intention 
of  Parliament. 

2974.  Then  you  think  that  if  there  was  any  difficulty  it  is  a  decreasing 
one  P — ^Yes,  and  it  has  almost  disappeared. 

2975.  You  are  now  giying  about  1,5002.  a  year  in  Somersetshire  p — Yes. 

2976.  Gould  you  give  us  a  rough  sketch  of  the  distribution  of  that  aid  P 
— ^Do  you  mean  as  to  the  amount  P 

2977.  I  mean  as  to  the  kind  of  schools  to  which  that  is  going,  and  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  doing,  f^irst  of  all,  how  many  seconds^  schools 
are  there  in  tha^  district  p — At  present  there  are  nine  that  have  received  aid 
from  the  county  committee. 

2978.  Are  they  are  all  of  a  similar  character? — Most  of  them  are 
grammar  schools  working  under  a  scheme  from  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. One  is  a  school  which  was  originally  proprietary,  and  has  been 
re -organised. 

2979.  With  that  exception,  are  most  of  them  country  grammar  schools  p 
—Yes. 

2980.  Attended  chiefly  by  what  class  of  pupils  P*--I  think  you  may  say 
all  classes. 

2981.  Ohazging  what  kind  of  foes? — Charging  fees  which  vaiy  from 
about  4/.  a  year  up  to  SI,  a  year. 

2982.  Is  there  any  large  number  of  schools  of  a  similar  type,  to  which, 
for  various  reasons,  aid  has  not  been  offered,  or  which  have  refused  aid  P — 
Ko,  not  in  Somerset 

2983.  Are  not  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  Somersetshize  (what 
I  may  call  middle  sohods)  now  being  aided  by  the  county  cotmoil  P— Yes, 
all  the  public  schools  which  may  fairly  be  ealled  seoondaiy,  with  one 
exception. 
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2984.  And  are  they  all  receiving  maintenance  grants  ?— Eight  are. 
receiving  maintenance  grants  which,  as  a  rale,  are  paid  in  the  form  of 
capitation  grants. 

2985.  Tonr  connty  connoil  does  not  adopt  the  plan  that  you  describe  of 
sending  teachers  P — Ko,  but  we  have  a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

2986.  With  regard  to  the  supply  of  aotnal  teaohers,  which  yon  ref^red 
to  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  do  you  know  whether  any 
difficulty  has  been  found  from  the  divided  control  to  which  that  teacher 
is  subject ;  that  he  is  appointed,  by  one  body  and  is  subject  to  another  ?— 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  difficulties.  Personally,  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
system.  I  prefer  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  headmaster  with  &e  power  of  veto  on  tiie  part  of  the  County 
Committee. 

2987.  You  do  not  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  difficulty  ? 
— ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance.  I  am  aware  of  instances  where  the 
power  of  veto  has  been  ezereuied. 

2988.  In  your  own  county  ? — ^Yes,  in  my  own  county,  and  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county. 

2989.  "Where  it  has  been  successfully  exercised  without  giving  rise  to 
any  difficulty  P — ^Yes.  I  think  the  governing  body  and  the  headmaster 
recognised  afterwards  the  wisdom  of  the  veto. 

2090.  {Mr.  ToxcUL)  Would  you  mind  telling  the  Oommission  what  you 
estimate  to  be  the  amount  whioh  was  spent  last  year  by  the  county  councils 
upon  moi«  particularly  secondary  work  apart  £om  the  technical  work  P-^ 
Chit  of  the  whole  amount,  which  was  over  600,0002.,  I  should  say  abcrol 
120,0001.  has  been  spent,  but  that  does  not -mean  in  direct  grants  to 
secondttry  schools. 

2991.  And  I  understand  that  you  would  propose,  if  you  were  asked  to 
do  so,  that  a  considerably  greater  sum  than  that  should  be  spent  by  the 
coan^  ooonoils  upon  the  more  partienlarily  secondary  work  of  the  county 
oofmculsf — ^No,  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  What  I  said  was  that  I  thougbt 
a  laxger  amount  of  aid  might  be  given  in  direct  grants  to  secondary 
schools. 

2992.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  from  what  sources  you  would  draw 
the  larger  amount  that  mi^t  be  given  in  direct  g^rants  to  secondary 
schools  P — There  is,  at  present,  only  one  source,  that  is  the  local  taxation 
grant.  There  is  also  the  pQwer  of  raising  a  rate  for  technical  instruction 
under  the  Act  of  1889,  but  the  power  is  not  exercised  by  EngUsh 
administrative  cotmlies. 

2993.  Is  that  the  source  from  which  you  would  give  a  greater  amount  of 
aid  than  the  present  proportion  in  direct  grants  to  secondary  schools  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

2994.  Would  you  deprecate  the  diversion  of  the  present  amount  of 
money  from  the  more  purely  technical  work  p — I  may  say  that  this  ques- 
tion was  very  folly  discussed  at  the  time  I  was  chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Orgaiiising  Se^mtaries.  There  was  an  almost  complete  meeting  of  the 
members,  and  we  agreed  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  present  fund 
ought  to  be  made  div^rtible  (I  will  not  say  diverted,  but  made  divertible) 
and  the  other  half  should  be  retained  for  technical  instruction  as  distinct 
from  secondary. 

2995.  I  suppose  you  would  prefer  that  there  should  be  sources  of 
income  additional  to  the  present  sources  ? — ^Yes. 

2996.  Have  you  in  view  for  that  purpose  a  local  rate  or  a  special 
Exchequer  grant  P— What  we  have  contemplated  mostly,  I  think,  was  a 
local  rate. 

2997.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Of  course  the  county  councils  have  the  power 
of  calling  a  halfpenny  rate  in  aid,  have  they  not  P — No,  not  for  Secondary 
Education,  but  a  penny  rate  for  technical  instruction.  In  Wales  they 
have  the  power  of  rating  themselves  with  a  halfpenny  rate. 
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2998.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  As  a  matter  of  preference,  sapposiiig  it  were 
possible*  you  woiQd  choose  to  directly  aid  the  seoondarj  schools  from 
additional  sources  of  income,  leaving  the  present  sources  of  income  for 
secondary  instruction  untouched  P — I  do  not  think  that  I  should  say  abso- 
lutely leaving  the  present  sources  of  income  untouched,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  the  present  sources  of  income  already  goes 
voluntarily  in  aid  of  what,  speaking  generally,  is  Secondary  Education . 

2999.  Leaving  the  present  amount  for  technological  instruction  un- 
touched P  'Yes,  I  think  so. 

3000.  With  regard  to  close  scholarships  to  public  elementary  schools. 
They  are  granted  in  your  case,  and  I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
means  of  entrance  competitions  p — Yes. 

8001.  And  those  entrance  competitions  were  confined,  did  you  not  say, 
to  the  obligatory  subjects  P — ^No,  I  did  not  say  to  the  obligatory  subjects. 
I  said  to  the  subjects  of  the  Code. 

3002.  Standard  general  subjects  P — As  a  rule  candidates  have  to  take  all 
the  obligatory  subjects,  and  one,  if  not  two,  class  subjects,  of  which  a 
choice  is  given. 

8008.  Do  you  know  that  now  one  class  subject  is  obligatory? — Yes. 

8004.  Do  you  find  that  plan  to  work  well  P — ^Yes,  it  has  worked  well 
in  Somerset. 

8005.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  really  su£Blcient  test  to  enable  the  examiners 
to  decide  upon  the  promise  of  boys  in  elementary  schools  P — We  have  at 
the  present  time  62  of  these  scholars.  Perhaps  one  may  say  that  we  have 
40  dt  whose  ability  the  masters  of  the  secondary  schools  have  now  been 
able  to  form  a  fairly  good  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a 
single  case  where  a  ooy  has  been  reported  as  being  unsatisfactory.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  have  selected  the  best  boys,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
have  selected  good  boys. 

3006.  Do  you  know  a  case  where  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  manager  or  the  teachers  P —No.  There  are  very  few 
cases,  if  any,  of  that  kind  ;  excluding  London,  not  more  than  one  or  two.  a 

3007.  The  aided  schools  are  open  to  inspection  by  an  officer  of  the 
county  council,  I  understand  ? — ^Yes. 

3008.  Does  that  inspection  include  examination  as  understood  by  the 
Education  Department  in  any  form  whatever  ? — I  should  say  that  it  dis- 
tinctly  included  oral  examination,  if  it  were  thought  necessary. 

8009.  But  not  paper  examination  or  individual  examination  P — I  think  in 
some  cases  if  the  result  of  the  inspection  were  not  generally  satisfactoiy, 
the  county  council  might  require  an  examination,  and  if  the  examination 
were  objected  to,  they  would  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  that. 

8010.  But,  as  a  rule,  do  they  require  individual  examination  P — Not  as  a 
rule. 

3011.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  presume,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
schools  to  which  grants  are  made,  they  already  subject  themselves  to  some 
public  examination  P — In  Somerset,  with  one  exeeption,  they  are  under 
schemes  from  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  therefore  they  have  to  be 
examined  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  schemes. 

3012.  Therefore,  the  county  councils  have  that  guarantee  P — Yes,  if  it  is 
a  guarantee. 

3018.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  We  sometimes  hear  the  educational  powero  of  the 
county  councils  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  members  are  not  elected 
for  educational  purposes.  May  I  ask  whether  in  your  experience  the 
operations  of  the  county  councils  in  recent  years  have  accustomed  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  counties  to  regard  county  councils  as, 
among  other  things,  educational  authorities  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  un- 
questionably the  case ;  but  I  think  one  may  also  point  out  that  it  is  not 
altogether  correct  to  say  that  the  present  educational  committees  were  not 
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appointed  for  edtioational  ptupocies.  It  is  quite  tme  that  they  were  not 
popularly  elected  specificallT  for  edaoational  pnrpoeea  as  a  adiool  boeord 
IS  elected,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  election  for  county 
councils  generally  since  the  Tedmical  Instruction  Act  and  techniou 
education  committees  were  in  opetation,  and  in  many  cases  of  contested 
elections  for  county  councils  educational  questions  were  raised. 

3014.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  you  thought  that  during  the  last  few 
years  educational  functions  have  come  to  be  popularly  regarded  as  part 
of  the  natural  duty  of  the  county  councils  ? — ^Unquestionably  in  admmis. 
trative  counties.    There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

8015.  And  ia  it  your  opinion  that  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished^ 
or  which  is  now  in  course  of  accomplishment  by  county  councils,  makes  it 
undesirable  and  wasteful  to  supersede  them  by  an  authority  of  another 
kind  P — Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  whether  it  would  be  throwing  away  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and  so  on  P 

8016.  Tes  P — I  think  so,  unquestionably,  because  ihost  of  the  education 
committees  now  hare  been  in  existence  with  practically  the  same  indiyiduals 
as  members  for  nearly  four  years.  Therefore  it  follows  that  in  the  oouzse 
oi  those  four  years,  haTing  been  in  active  operation,  they  haye  ^t  a 
great  deal  of  experience,  and,  moreover,  they  are  intimately  acquamted 
with  the  educational  needs,  and  the  existing  facilities  in  the  counties. 

8017.  In  answer  to  a  previous  question  you  referred  to  the  co-opetation 
of  certain  ooimty  councils  in  educational  work.  Are  you  aware  that  several 
county  councils  are  now  co-oi)erating  in  ^the  work  of  the  University 
Intension  College  at  Beading? — ^Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that  It  had  escaped 
my  mind. 

8018.  The  counties  of  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Wiltshire, 
are  co-operating  with  regard  to  the  form  of  making  the  grants  P — ^Yes,  I 
believe  so.    I  am  not  quite  sure  about  Wiltshire. 

8019.  And  it  is  possible  to  focus  the  efforts  of  teachers  who  may  pre* 
viously  have  been  itinerant  in  the  form  of  such  a  college  f — That  has  beea 
done  in  two  cases :  in  the  case  of  the  Wye  College,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Beading  College. 

3020.  And  from  such  an  institution  itinerant  teaching  might  still  con« 
tinue  to  proceed  P — Yes.  Of  course  that  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  it  is 
venr  nearly  tbe  same  as  the  sending  out  of  itinerant  teachers  by  the  older 
colleges,  such  as  the  Bangor  College,  the  Yorkshire  College,  Owens 
College,  and  others. 

8021.  It  might  be  an  economical  arrangement  for  teachers  to  go  out  from 
these  institutions  to  take  classes  in  the  neighbouring  towns  ?— Yes,  it  woul4 
be  an  economical  arrangement.  , 

•  8022.  You  said  yon  had  observed  a  rise  in  educational  Interest  in  Somer- 
setshire since  the  county  council  began  its  work.  May  I  ask  whether  yoti 
can  trace  that  rise  in  educational  interest  to  the  travelling  teachers  P — ^Yes^ 
in  part.  One  of  tiie  most  interesting  features  latterly  has  been  the  inoreased 
interest  of  the  agriculturists.  That  arises  in  two  ways :  partlv  from  the  faot 
that  they  have  got  the  idea,  by  reason  of  certain  divisions  in  the  county 
council,  that  the  money  is  permanently  appropriated  for  educational  pur* 
t>OBe8,  and  that  they  cannot  get  it  for  the  rates.  That  is  one  reason.  Thej 
recognise  that  they  cannot  get  it  for  the  rates,  and  therefore  they  are 
endeavouring  to  get  some  part  of  it  for  agricultural  education.  Then  we 
have  been  able  latterly  to  secure  some  very  able  lecturers,  and  tiieir 
lectures  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  have  aroused  the  interest  of 
agriculturists. 

8023.  In  short  you  find  your  travelling  teachers  educational  mission* 
aries  P— Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  fair  description  of  them. 

.  8024.  Have  they  oome  from  the  universities  P— Tbey  have  come  from 
the  University  of  Oxford. 
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8025.  BeeideB  sQoh  pre^^mratory  and  pioneoc  work  thai  yon-apoke  of  in 
jour  earlier  answers,  mightl  ask  whether  you  think  that  travelling  teachers^ 
giyiug  instruotion  in  apedUd  subjecta,  might  form  a  peimanent  or  occasional 
part  in  an  organised  schemd  of  Secondary  Education  ? — ^I  think  that  whether 
they  form  a  permanent  or  ap  occasional  part  would  depend  yery  much  upon 
the  county.  I  can  imagine  some  counties  where  part  of  the  work  woulj 
always  have  to  be  done  in  that  way,  but  in  other  coimties,  where  railway 
communication  is  good,  and  the  population  is  concentrated,  theitinetrani  part 
would,  in  time,  bMome  yery  small.    We  eannot  lay  down  any  genand  law. 

3026.  The  result  of  your  'five  years*  experience  of  employing  travelling 
teachers  has  been  to  show  in  which  localities  they  are  likely  to  be  useful 
and  in  which  not.    Is  not  that  so  P — ^Tes,  I  think  so. 

3027.  Would  you  regard  it  as  an  incidental  advantage  of  the  fsyatem  of 
traveUing  teachera  that  it  enlists  residents  in  different  parts  as  honorary 
local  organisers  of  educational  work  P — I  think  there  are  advantages  aziaisg 
out  of  that,  certainly. 

302&  Yon  thus  draw  leemits  for  your  educational  work  through  the 
naoesaity  of  looai  organisation  P — ^Yes ;  that  antes  also  where  you  haye 
eryening  schools,  and  thinga  of  that  kind  ;  but  the  more  you  can  get  lock! 
people  interested  in  any  way  the  better,  certainly.  .    , . 

3029.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
awacding  of  soholarsfaipa.  Are  there  two  sets  of  sohalarBhipB,  senior  a^d 
junioc  F — In  some  oases  there  are  as  many  aa  four  distinct  sets  of  sohdUuc* 
ships*  SomexHet  is  one  case,  but  there  are  other  oaa^.  For  example, 
there  ate  soholarBhips  which  take  the  best  children  from  the  elementazr 
school  to  a  secondary  school.  There  are  scholarships  which  allow  the  besi 
of  those  to  remain  for  a  longer  period  at  the  secondary  school.  Then 
ttiere  are  again  scholarships  which  take  them  from  the  secondary  school 
to  the  higher  places  of  education  which  I  have  specnficd  before ;  and  then 
there  are  certain  special  scholarships,  which  1  should  call  technical  scholar- 
ships^ which  are  given  tor  profloieney  in  certain  anbjeots,  and  which  are 
intended  to  encourage  special  studies. 

3030.  Is  that  the  scheme  which  is  generally  adoi^ted  P~That  is  the  g(Bneral 
scheme  except  that  the  intermediate  scholarship  to  which  I  have  leferred 
is  not  so  general  as  the  resi 

3031.  So  that  in  some  counties  there  are  only  the  scholarriiips  which  take 
the  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools  and  the  higher  scholar^psP— 
That  is  so. 

8032.  And  these  junior  scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  scholars  from 
the  elementary  schools? — That  is  the  general  rule.  It  is  ^idopted  of 
oourse  with  the  view  to  secure  that  they  should  belong  to  iJie  poorer 
dasses  of  the  population. 

-  8088.  And  in  the  case  of  Somerset  do  I  understand  thai  the  inlerme* 
diate  scholarships  are  only  open  to  those  who  already  hcdd  the  junior 
aoholarships  P — That  is  so.  The  intermediate  soholarahipe  aore  only  open 
io  those  who  already  hold  the  junior  scholarships.  They  take  the  place  of 
eourse  of  continuing  the  junior  scholarship  for  another  year. 

.  3034.  But  that  is  not  the  case  everywhere  P— -No.  There  is  a  little  break 
between  the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  scholarships^  but  it  varies  in 
different  counties. 

.8035.  I  should  like  to  know  also  aa  to  how  the  award  of  BchQlarslapa  i« 
made  to  boys  and  girls  respectively.  Do  you  allot  a  certain  number  of 
aoholarships  to  boys,  and  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  to  girls,  ^akf 
Somerset  ?— If  I  took  Somerset  I  should  have  to  say  that,  there  are  nq 
scholarships  awarded  to  girls  at  all.  The  praotice  as  to  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  as  between  boys  and  girls  is  conditioned  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
by  the  absence  or  otherwise  of  goc^  secondary  girls*  schools.  In  Somerset 
and  in  some  other  .coimties  it  has  not  been  found  possihle  to  instrtate  a 
system  of  scholarships  for  girls  owing  to  the  gexieral  absence  of  good 
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teoondary  girls*  sohoolB.  But  in  those  oonnties  wlMre  tiiere  are  smdi 
Mhook  tiie  soholttsidiNi  are  either  o|>e&  eqnalfy  to  boya  and  girls,  «c 
they  are  allotted  in  some  proportion. 

8036.  Hare  yon  adopted  any  scheme  of  airarding  domeetie  eoonomy 
soholarships  to  girls? — ^No,  we  haye  not  exactly  done  that.  What  -we 
have  endeayonred  to  do  in  the  case  of  girls  is  to  arrange  for  a  system  of 
local  classes  in  domestic  snbjects,   cookery,  laundry  work,  and  so  on. 

Last  year,  for  example,  there  were  3,500  who  took  a  course  of  cookery  ;  ^  ;'_^ 

instmotionin  the  county;  about  1,900  took  dressmaking ;  1,600 nursing ;  'i'-^'^>« 
and  some  300  or  400  laundry  work.     Those  were  the  sums  of  the  average  ^^ 

attendances  at  the  different  classes. 

8037.  You  have  developed  that  side  rather  specially  in  Somerset  I 
believe.  Is  it  not  so  P — I  think  so,  because  we  happen  to  have  rather  a 
large  proportion  of  female  population  in  Somerset. 

'  • 

3038.  There  is  one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask  of  rather  a 
statistical  character.  Could  you  state  generally  what  division  of  the  sum 
spent  is  made  between  the  award  of  scholarships  and  the  grants  to 
secondary  schools? — ^Acocnrding  to  owe  present  scheme;  leaving  dut 
building  giants  which  have  amounted  to  about  5,500/.,  the  grantir  to 
seoonditty  schools,  which  apply  eqpmlly  to  boys  and  girls'  schools,  wiH 
•mount  to  about  1)5002.  or  1,600/.  per  annum;  and  the  scholarship  s^eme 
exclusive  of  girls  will  amount  to  about  1,8001.  pear  annum. 

8039.  And  have  you  any  rsason  to  think  that  these  sums  are  as  neiirly 
equal  to  one  another  in  other  eases  F-<-Do  yon  mean  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  spent. 

«8040.  I  mean  in  the  country  generally  ?~^Upon  males  and  females  ?   - 

3041.  No.  I  refer  to  the  ratio  of  the  sums  spent  on  the  schools,  and  those 
spent  on  scholarships  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  any  general  rule 
as  to  that. 

3042.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  What  determines  the  values  of  those 
Boholarsldps ? — Which  particular  grade  do  yon  mean?  The  jmiior 
scholarships? 

3043.  Ton  spoke  of  the  scholarships  varying  in  valae.  What  determines 
the  value  ? — I  do  not  know  that  one  can  say  what  detenoines  the  value  of 
4^  sdiolarships  as  between  one  county  and  another.  I  thixik  you  might 
"take  it  that  the  average  value  of  these  junior  schcdarshipfl  for  dhildrsn 
from  elementary  schools  to  secondary  schools  was  about  122. 

3044.  And  you  would  say  all  through  thab  they  had  regard  to  mainte« 
-mance,  would  you  not  ? — ^I  think  so,  |hs  a  general  principle.  I  should  say 
that  except  in  very  few  cases  some  part  of  the  scholarship  is  available  for 
food  and  clothing. 

8045.  All  through  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ?— Tes. 

8046.  (ifr.  LleweUyn  BnUih.)  You  stated  as  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
provision  for  soholaorships  for  girls  the  absence  of  pubh'c  secondaxy 
schools  for  girls  in  Somerset  P-^I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  confloja 
it  to  Somerset.    I  said  in  several  counties. 

3047.  Including  Somerset? — ^Tes,  including  Somerset  '   r 

^    8048.  Are  there  any  good  efficient  proprietary  secondary  schools  lor 

girls  in  Somerset  P>-Kot  to  my  knowledge.     There  are  two  endooiad 

-  schools  which  ya^. might  fairly  call  of  a  secondary  type,  and  there  are 

•  private  sohoole,  bui;  I  am  not  aWare  of  any  proprietary  schools  except  the 

fiends'  School  at  Sidoot. 

\  '  8049.  -WitMn= the  counfy  boiongfas  iind  accessible  to  the  administratiTe 
county  ? — ^There  is  one  at  Bristol. 

8060.  Is  there  not  a  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company's  school  at 
Bath  ?— Yes,  and  there  is  also  an  endowed  schooL 

3051.  Have  you  found  yourself  hampered  in  the  making  of  a  satislaoioxy 
scholarship  scheme,  by  your  supposed  inability  to  makesufsh  sdiolan^ps 
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tenable  at  proprietary  flohoolai — ^In  some  eaeee  that  would  partially  have 
met  the  difficulty,  but  there  are  many  oaaea  where  it  would  not  have 
mattered. 

8052.  It  might  have  helped  yon  a  little  in  Somerset  P^-It  might. 

8053.  But  yon  do  not  make  scholarships  tenable  at  inoprietary  sohoolB? 
—No. 

UiPBcrioir  OF       8054.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now  will  vou  pass  on  to  the  question  of  in- 
BoHooLB  AiDSD  spoction  of  6econ<lary  schools.    What  have  you  got  to  say  with  regard  to 
Sfn?Sr^     the  efficiency  of  that  inspection  ?— Such  schools  as  I  have  had  personally 
to  do  with  are  under  my  own  inspection. 

8055.  Is  it  the  case  with  most  of  the  counties  that  the  secretary  or 
director  has  the  inspection  under  him  P— I  think  as  a  general  rule  that  is 
the  case. 

8056.  What  have  you  got  to  say  then  as  to  the  results  of  your  inspection 
of  the  secondary  scuools  in  your  county  ? — Do  ^ou  mean  the  result  as 
finding  out  the  deficiencies,  or  as  raising  the  quality  ? 

8057.  As  to  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education  P — I  think,  that,  gene* 
nlly  speaking,  where  you  have  a  school  which  is  working  under  a  new 
scheme  of  the  Oharitr  Commissioners,  and  where  the  heedmaster  is  not 
too  old  to  be  useful,  tnose  schools  are  fairly  good«  They  suffer  from  la/ok 
of  funds,  but  so  far  as  funds  permit  they  are  fairly  good. 

8058.  Ton  have  schools  of  both  kinds— both  old  and  new  P — ^We  have  in 
Somerset  fortunately  very  few  of  tiie  old  ones. 

8059.  And  how  many  of  the  new  ones  P — There  are  seven  working  under 
new  schemes.  There  is  one  with  a  scheme  at  present  in  process  of  for- 
mation, and  there  are  two  that  have  not  been  touched,  because  they  have 
no  endowment. 

8060.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  are  you  satisfied  with  that  system  of 
inspection  now  in  vogue  as  an  efficient  one  P — I  think  so. 

8061.  The  objeet  being,  I  presume,  to  see  that  the  secondary  schools, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  portion  of  the  studies  that  is  under  the  county 
council,  are  efficient  P — ^xes,  that  is  the  object. 

3062.  You  do  not  inspect  or  consider  the  question  of  Latin  or  languages 
other  than  the  modem,  I  presume  P— No,  not  specially.  I  may  say  that 
one  or  two  headmasters  have  asked  that  the  inspection  might  include 
everything. 

3068.  (Dmn  of  Matichmler.)  It  is  merely  inqMCtion ;  no  examination  I 
sappoee  P — One  mi^t  examine  orally,  and  take  the  dacs  or  get  the  teacher 
to  take  the  class. 

8064.  {Sir  Henry  Boeeoe.)  But  there  is  no  paper  examination  P--No. 

8065.  It  is  oral  examination  only  P— Tes,  oral  examination  only. 

8066.  And  you  report  to  your  committee  on  the  result  of  tiiat  inspec- 
tion P-^Yes.  We  report  in  my  county  to  a  sub-ooinmittee  which  has 
charge  of  scholarships. 

8067.  And,  according  to  the  result  of  that  report,  the  grant  would  pro- 
bably be  made,  the  object  being,  I  suppose,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
schools  are  efficient,  and  if  they  are  not  cSficient,  to  withdraw  or  minimise 
the  grant  if  they  thought  fit  P— Yes,  that  is  tiie  object. 

8068.  {Deanofyfancheetm-.)  And  have  you  of  ten  minimised  the  grant  P-^ 
We  have  not  had  any  cases  yet.  Of  course  we  have  been  rather  inclined 
to  give  the  schools  time,  and  not  to  hurry  them,  but  to  require  that  within 
a  reasonable  time  they  shall  make  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary. 

8069.  (Mr.  Hobhauee.)  Have  all  these  schools  examinations  P— All  the 
schools  under  the  Oharity  Oommissioners  are  bound  to  have  an  exami- 
nation. 

8070.  And  as  a  rule,  I  suppose,  the  report  of  the  examiner  would  be  sent 
.  to  your  county  committee  P— Yes,  I  think  so  as  a  rule. 
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8071.  {Mr.  YomUL)  The  entminatioii  under  the  aoheme  oi  the  Oharity 
OommiflBioa  is  not  an  examination  ueoesaarilj  by  an  onteide  body;  it 
may  be  an  examination  by  the  teacher  himself.  Is  not  that  aoP — No. 
Under  the  scheme  the  govemors  are  obliged  to  appoint  an  examiner  who 
is  an  ontflide  person  altogether. 

3072.  Bnt  no  part  of  the  grant  made  by  the  oonnty  oooncils  depends  pro- 
portionately npon  the  indiTidnal  results  of  examination  P — No.  I  thmk, 
as  a  role,  they  either  take  the  form  of  an  annual  grant  of  a  definite  amount, 
or  capitation  grants. 

9073.  {Mr.  Llewelhfn  SmUJh*)  Yon  said  in  answer  to  a  queatioD,  that  in 
two  eases,  head  masters  had  applied  for  an  extension  of  incqpeotion  to  other 
than  technical  subjects.    Was  that  granted  ?— I  think  it  will. 

3074.  Then  the  county  council  will  inspect  other  subjects? — Exactly 
what  is  examined  depends  rather  upon  the  indiridual  inspector. 

8075.  Can  you  teU  me  the  grounds  upon  which  the  extension  was 
desired  ?— I  think  it  was  to  promote  general  efficiency. 

8076.  Is  there  a  feeling  at  all  that,  by  subjecting  a  certain  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  to  an  authority  which  has  nothing  to  do  witii  the  rest, 
it  may  tend  to  deficiency  in  the  other  departments.  Is  that  the  ground  P 
— ^No,  I  think  the  ground  was  that  the  headmasters  wished  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector  on  the  whole  work. 

8077.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  there  is  a  danger,  if  a  part  of  the  work 
only  is  strictly  inspected,  and  the  rest  is  left  to  shift  for  itself  ?-'No,  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  great  danger. 

3078.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Would  it  be  really  to  get  some  general  impri- 
matur as  to  the  school  P — I  tJiink,  in  the  two  particular  cases,  the  heud 
master  were  enthusiastic,  and  were  anxious  to  have  any  suggestions  that 
they  could  get.    I  think  there  was  no  other  motive  than  that. 

8079.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  any  mischievous  tendency,  at  any 
rate  on  their  part,  to  desire  such  an  imprimatur  P — No. 

3080.  (Mr.  Sadler,)  Are  any  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Somersetshire 
inspected  and  examined  by  the  universities  P — A  good  many  of  them  send 
in  their  boys  for  the  junior  Oambridge  local,  but  that  is  as  far  as  the 
inspecting  and  examining  by  the  universities  goes. 

3081.  Do  the  county  council  accept  the  results  of  such  examinations  P — 
We  do  not  recognise  them  specisJly  in  any  way. 

8082.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  your  experience  with 
regard  to  the  science  and  art  examinations,  with  regard  to  inspection, 
and  with  regard  to  payment  on  results ;  what  effect  those  examinations  have, 
in  your  own  special  county ;  and  generally,  if  you  can  give  it,  what  is  the 
effect  of  those  examinations  throughout  the  country  in  secondary  schools, 
and  on  your  county  council  work  generally  ? — I  ought  to  say,  as  regards 
Somerset,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  instruction  or  recommendation 
given  to  the  schools  that  are  connected  with  the  county  committee,  with 
regard  to  science  and  art  examinations,  is  that  they  may  if  they  choose 
send  in  their  pupOs  to  the  science  and  art  examinations,  but  it  is  not 
insisted  upon,  and  they  are  recommended  not  to  do  it  if  it  interferes  with 
the  generid  school  curriculum,  or  with  their  freedom  in  teaching. 

8088.  Are  there  any  organised  science  schools  in  your  district  P — No, 
not  in  the  administrative  county. 

8084.  You  are  aware  that  a  number  of  such  schools  do  exist,  and  that  in 
these  a  regular  curriculum  is  provided  for  scientific  instruction  P — Yes,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  that.  As  you  know,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  generally. 

8085.  The  remark  you  have  made  would  not  apply,  I  presume,  to 
schools  of  that  character  P— No,  it  simply  applies  to  our  own  Somersetshire 
schools,  which  are  not  of  that  character. 

K    87530.  U 
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S086.  Do  you  find  thai  the  sohoolts  in  yoor  cUtftriot  do,  or  do  not,  t^e 
up  the  Boieaioe  and  Art  ezaminatioiiB  P --They  take,  tbam  up,  1  thinly 
as   regaxds   ^wing   to   aome   extent,  and   aa  xe§KKdm  chemistiry  and 

3087.  But  I  pi«8ume  that  the  oonnty  oounetl  push  the  snbjeot  of  dra^ng 
on  their  own  aoooont  ? — Yes,  we  inspect  the  drawing,  of  ooorBO,  I  thitk  the 
general  effeot  of  the  payment  by  results  on  the  S^enee  and  Art  examina^ 
tions,  where  it  is  adopted  at  all  lazgely,  and  is  made  a  pnnninent  featare 
of  the  school  work,  is  not  on  the  whole  good. 

3088.  You  object  to  paymf>nt  on  remits  as  the  only  mode  of  judging  of 
the  grant  F — Certainly,  because  it  leads  to  success  in  eiEamination  bc^g 
looked  upon,  not  oidy  by  the  master,  but  also  by  the  pupil,  as  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  whole  thing. 

3089.  What  would  you  propose  as  a  practical  thing  in  lien  of  the  pay- 
ment on  individual  results  P— I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  benefit  will 
result  from  the  recently  adopted  system  of  closer  inspection  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  They  hare  appointed  a  staff  of  inspectors,  most  of 
tham  expenenoed  in  teaohing,  and,  moreover,  men  o^  considerable  sdebttfic 
ability  as  a  rule,  and  one  expects  very  valuable  reaolts  fnwi  them,  if 
they  further  make  their  payment  op  the  results  of  inspeotion«  in  the  form  of 
of  a  capitation  gi^t,  or  some  m^ethod  of  that  kind. 

3090.  You  would  prefer  that  system  P— 1  should  prefer  that  system  to 
the  system  oi  a  paynMot  simply  on  examination  results.  But  I  see  no 
fte^t  objection  to  a  oombinotion  of  the  two  eEystems,  if  the  primary 
miportauce  of  the  examination  can  be,  as  it  were,  softmed,  and  not  made 
the  one  thing  to  whiojti  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  lookvforwMHl. 

8091.  You  would  not  object,  perhaps,  to  the  higher  portion  of  the 
examinations  remaining  as  the^f  are  now,  as  grants  on  individaal  results, 
while  the  more  elementary  portions  of  -^le  examinations  would,  according 
to  your  view,  perhaps,  be  paid  for  on  inspection  P-r-I  think  it  does  much 
less  harm  in  tiie  higher  stages,  but  I  think  that  there  also  ought  to  be 
inspection.  I  was  an  assistant  examiner  to  the  Department  in  (memistry 
for  several  years,  and  I  am  quite  clear  that  inspection  should  supplement 
examination,  even  in  the  advanced  stages. 

3092.  (Mr.  Yoxdll,)  Do  you  consider  that  in  Somerset  and  in  other 
counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted  the  withdrawal  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  grant  for  second-class  passes  in  elementaiy  science  l^as 
been  met  by  the  supply  of  corresponding  grants,  or  grants  similar  in 
amount,  by  the  county  council  P—  In  Somerset  not  to  any  great  extent, 
for  the  reason  that,  before  the  technical  instruction  committee  came  into 
operation,  there  were  practically  no  classes  in  science,  at  any  lajte,  m  tb^ 
oonnty.  There  were  certain  classes  in  art,  but  not  in  ^eieno^  properly  so 
called.  In  some  other  counties  I  am  aware  that  grants  have  been  mad£k.of 
the  nature  of  capitation  grants,  in  order  to  nkeet  the  withdrawal  of  the 
other  grants.  Ajiother  point  that,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  organisers, 
was  found  to  be  injurious,  was  the  withdrawal  not  so  much  of  the  second 
stage  grant  but  the  second  stage  certificate.  They  said  that  the  failure  to 
obtain  a  certificate  discouraged  a  large  number  of  pupils,  especially  pupils 
of  the  artisan  class ;  but  that  has  been  met  by  the  Department  eonaeoMmg 
to  mark  those  pupils  as  *^  fair/'  .  .  •. 

3093.  But  not  to  grant  a  certificate  P — No,  not  to  grant  a  certificate. 

BVXNI50  3094.  (Sir  Henry  Jioscoe.)  Now  we  pass  on  to  the  question  of  the  evening 

CoxTiif  vATioK    continuation  schools.    These  schools,  of  course,  can^  be  aided  by  the  county 

councils  P — The^  can,  providing  their  pupils  are  not  receiving  instruction; 
in  reading,  writmg,  and  arithmetic. 

3095.  Do  you  consider  that  such  aid  is  necessary  in  order  to  assist  to 
develop  these  evening  continuation  schools  P— In  rural  distriotn  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  such  aid  Is  absolutely  necessary  under  .the  present 
conditions. 
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3096.  They  oannot  get  the  moiLey  from  other  Romoes  ?— They  cannot  get 
th<^  money  ^m  local  Bonreea,  becanse  there  is  so  little  interest  in  education 
of  that  kind,  and  in  8ome  cases  there  is  so  mnoh  direct  opposition  in  the 
▼illagee  ;  and,  fnrther,  because  that  the  existing  grants  of  the  Education 
Department  are  too  small  to  support  the  schools. 

3097.  What  amonnt  of  aid  do  you  give  in  your  county  to  the  evening 
contftaation  schools  P — In  Somerset,  and  in  many  other  counties,  practically 
the  county  committee  guarantees  the  schocd  financially.  They  undertake 
to  make  up  the  salair  of  the  teacher  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  be 

*  responsible  for  the  local  expense^,  proyidin^,  of  cou^e^  that  all  the  subjects 
tangl^t  come  'ir^in  the  TechnioaJ,  Instxnotion  Act. 

9096.  And.  what  Mnoont  did  that  come  to  f — ^The  amount  of  tnone^ 
spent  in  that  way  in  Somersetshire  in  the  past  winter  will  be,  I  should 
B9ff,  about  1,200Z. 

9099*  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  such  schools  in  your 
county,  and  the  total  number  of  pupils  ?—  We  have  115  schools,  and  i^ 
average  atteadaooe  of  pufils  will  be  at  least  10,  and  in  some  oasc^  ^om. 

8100.  Kow  yon  wish  to  teU  us  i  something  abonfthe  dffficultieff  which 
arise  out  of  a  particular  section  of  the  Technical  Instinotion  Act  of  1880. 
Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  P — That  is  .a  sub-s^ion  of  the  Act  ]t?)dch 
says  that  you  may  not  aid  the  insti^uotion  of  any  pupil  who  if  receiving 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — the  standard  or  obligatory 
subjects  of  the  Code — in  any  public  elementary  school,  and  that  lias  been 
interpreted  to  mean  also  on  evening  continuation  school.  The  fact  that 
that  disability  applies  to  individual  pupils,  means  that  a  pupil  receiving 
instruction  in  oritnmetio  in  on  evening  continuation  school,  is  thereby 
debarred  from  any  aid  whatever  from  the  county  council. 

3101.  If  he  takes  up  the  one  subject  P — If  he  is  receiving  instruction  in 
any  one  of  those  obligatoiy  subjects.  The  difSculty  is  chiefly  felt  with 
regard  to  arithmetic,  which  is  a  necessary  subject  in  almost  all  these 
schools.  The  difficulty  can  be  got  round  in  the  other  oases,  and  I  am 
myself  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  relax  that  restriction  as 
regards  any  other  subject. 

3102.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  regard  to  other  counties  P — There  is 
a  differanoe  of  opinion  as  to  how  fte  it  would  be  advisable  to  relax  that 
rule  or  alter  that  sub-section  of  the  Act. 

8108.  I  understand  that  from  your  point  of  view  you  would  not  do  so  P — 
No,  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  the  very 
elementary  work  and  the  technical  work. 

3104  Have  you  an^  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  difficulties  in  respect  Supper  ot 
of  teachers  and  teaching  ? — ^The  difficulty  arises,  of  course,  partly  from  the  Tba^ohbes. 
fact  that,  08  a  rule  you  have  to  employ  the  teacher  of  the  day  school,  who 
is  already  a  somewhat  heavily  worked  teaeher,  especially  if  he  has  pupil 
teacbeiB ;  and  then,  of  course,  the  difficulty  is  really  in  finding  teadiers 
who  have  sufficient  acquaintance  with  subjects  outside  the  ordinazy  day 
school  subjects,  in  natural  science,  manual  instruction,  and  subjects  of 
that  class,  and  that  can  only  be  met  ifri tli  in  rural  districts  by  co-operation. 

3105.  How  do  you  meet  with  it  in  your  districts,  which  are  many  of 
them  rural  P — In  Someraet  we  have  been  fortunate  as  a  rule  in  finding 
teachers,  but  in  some  parts  of  Somerset  the  arrangement  has  been,  that  a 
special  teacher  was  engaged  simply  to  take  charge  of  the  night  schools, 
in  the  district-^a  teacher  distinct  from  th^  day  schools,  and  engaged  by  a 
district  education  committee  simply  to  take  charge  of  a  certain  number  of 
Bcho<^  It  is  not  found  possible  to  get  co-operation  between  different 
bodies  of  schodl  managers,  or  small  school  boards.  The  only  way  of 
getting  that  kind  of  co-operative  teaching  done  is  by  having  some  central 
educational  authority  to  take  it  in  hand. 

3106.  Have  you  done  anything  with  Tegard  to  the  question  of  teaching 
teachers,  Sfap^e  you  had  any  special  classes  P— We  have  had  a  large 
number  of  special  classes. 

V  2 
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3107.  By  what  class  of  teaohers  are  those  attended? — Ohiefly  by 
eleiaentaiy  teachers.  In  Somerset,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  has  been  in 
instmction  in  drawing,  and  that  I  believe  is  true  of  many  other  oonnties ; 
Somerset  and  Devonshire  in  conjnnction  have  had  special  snmmer 
meetings  for  the  instruction  of  teaoheni.  Of  coarse  there  have  been  for 
some  time  special  summer  courses  of  instruction  both  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  some  teachers  were  sent  from  Devonshire  and  Somerset 
to  one  or  other  of  those  universities. 

8108.  Has  that  proved  in  your  opinion  efficient  or  sufficient  ? — It  did 
not  provY)  sufficient  as  regards  sending  the  teachers  to  the  Oxford  and 
Gambridge  summer  meetings.  Speakmg  of  Devon  and  Somerset  the 
instruction  they  got  was  not  such  as  to  make  them  mare  efficient  for  the 
evening  continaation  school  work. 

3109.  Have  you  done  anything  yourself? — ^The  two  counties  have 
combined  and  have  organised  a  summer  meeting  of  their  own,  which  was 
held  last  year  at  Torquay. 

3110.  [Mr.  Coekbum.)  How  m8,ny  weeks  did  that  extend  over? — ^Three. 
Each  student  is  required  to  take  two  subjects,  and  that  means  that  he  gets 
from  35  to  40  hours'  instruction  in  each  subject. 

3111.  {Sir  Henry  Jiascae.)  But  is  it  not  the  face  that  such  instmction 
can  only  be  supplementary  to  a  more  extended  and  serious  amount  of 
education  ? — Of  course  the  general  rule  is  to  send  to  these  meetings  only 
teachers  who  already  know  something  of  the  particular  subject.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  drawing,  where  the  instruction  in  the  proper 
method  of  teaching  was  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
teachers ;  and  the  teaching  they  were  able  to  get  in  wood-carving  after- 
wards resulted  in  a  large  amount  of  very  good  work  being  done  in  the 
evening  schools. 

3112.  {Mr.  Coekbum.)  But.  as  Sir  Henry  Boscoe  has  said,  it  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  of  a  very  supplementary  character  P — That  depends  very 
much  on  the  subjects,  and  how  the  after  work  is  arranged.  Of  course,  as 
regards  science,  it  is  of  a  very  elementary  or  supplemeatary  character. 
As  regards  drawing,  they  had  a  certa  n  amount  of  executive  ability,  but 
we  found  that,  although  they  were  picked  teachers,  their  knowledge  of  a 
proper  method  of  teaching  and  of  good  methods  of  drawing  generally  was 
defective. 

3113.  {Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  Have  you  not  found  any  further  systematic 
mode  of  instructing  your  teaohers  except  such  summer  courses  ? — No  ; 
except  the  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing  which  are  held  at  some  25 
centres  all  through  the  winter,  and  courses  in  science  in  two  or  three 
towns.     They  are  the  ordinary  Science  and  Art  Department  courses. 

8114.  {Mr.  YoseaU.)  When  you  say  that  the  teachers*  knowledge  of  a 
proper  method  of  teaching  was  unsatisfactory,  do  you  mean  their  knowledge 
of  a  proper  method  of  teaching  drawing,  or  a  proper  method  of  teaching 
generally  P — A  proper  method  of  teaching  drawing. 

3115.  {Mr.  Hohhoiise.)  With  regard  to  these  evening  continuation  schools 
generally,  I  think  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  their  number  in  the 
rural  districts  since  the  county  council  took  them  up  P — There  has  been 
what  I  think  one  might  fairly  <»11  an  enormous  increase. 

3116.  Can  yon  give  us  the  figures  P— In  Somerset  three  years  ago  there 
were  about  15  schools,  and  now  there  ore  115.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
there  were  three  years  ago  in  Devonshire,  but  there  are  now  nearly  200. 

3117.  {Mr,  Coekbum,)  Can  you  give  us  the  number  of  scholars  P — ^I 
suppose  if  they  got  an  average  attendance  of  seven  or  eight  in  their  schools 
they  would  be  satisfied,  but  I  have  no  facts  with  regard  %o  the  ante-technical 
education  period. 

3118.  {Sir  Henry  RosGoe.)  That  seem^  very  favourable  with  regard  to 
quantity,  but  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  that  is  given  P— It  is  of  a  very  elementary  character  certainly, 
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but,  aa  a  rule,  I  believe  it  is  doing  oonfliderable  good.    So  far  as  regards 
our  o>vn  county,  that  is  also  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

3119.  (Mr,  Hohhouse.)  Are  not  these  evening  continuation  schools 
practically  the  only  way  of  giving  any  education  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  our  country  viUi^es,  and  to  other  classes  of  workers? — I 
think  you  may  say  that  practioally  that  is  the  only  way  of  giving 
instruction  in  the  rural  parishes. 

8120.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  those  country  villages  considerable 
difiSoulty  has  arisen  from  their  wanting  to  keep  up  their  elementary 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  learn  these  te<^nical  subjects  ? — That  is  the  great 
dt£Bloulty  in  all  rural  districts.  The  pupOs  have  forgotten  what  they  learnt 
at  school,  and  are  not  able  to  profit  by  any  special  instruction. 

3121.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  provide  some  means  of  giving 
them  this  elementary  instruction  at  the  same  time  as  you  are  giving  them 
teaching  in  more  attractive  subjects  P — It  is  quite  necessazy. 

3122.  And  under  the  x^'esent  i^stem  of  giants  from  the  Education 
Department,  coupled  with  the  diinculties  of  law,  the  two  classes  of  sub- 
jects can  hardly  be  combined  in  an  evening  school  ? — No,  not  with  any 
satisfactory  results;  that  is  to  say,  the  reading  and  writing  cannot  bo 
combined  with  instruction  in  technical  subjects,  such  as  wood  carving,  and 
so  on. 

3123.  And  if  the  technical  subjects  were  only  assisted  by  the  funds  of 
the  Education  Department,  probably  a  good  many  of  these  schools  could 
not  be  carried  on  P — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  grants  from  the  Education 
Department  are  quite  insufficient.  Under  the  existing  regulations  the 
schools  could  not  exist  without  the  grant. 

3124.  The  county  councils,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  give  the  elemen- 
tary instruction  which  you  ask  for  in  these  country  schools  ? — ^It  is  not 
only  that  they  cannot  give  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  but  the 
receipt  of  the  instruction  from  any  other  source  disqualifies  the  pupil  from 
getting  any  instruction  in  technicnd  subjects. 

3125.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Prom  any  other  source? — Technical 
instruction  from  the  county  committee. 

3126.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  method  of 
meeting  that  difficulty  ? — ^Yorious  methods  are  adopted  in  various  districts. 
Great  difficulty,  as  I  said  before,  is  in  the  case  of  arithmetic.  The  only 
method  is  to  provide  for  instruction  in  arithmetic  in  some  other  way. 

3127.  Then  with  regard  to  the  co-operation  between  these  small  schools, 
you  spoke  of  co-operation  being,  as  a  rule,  impossible,  except  under  a 
central  educational  authority.  I  suppose  you  meant  a  county  or  district 
authority  ?— Yes ;  I  thought  I  said  county. 

3128.  No,  you  said  central.  One  of  the  advantages  that  the  county 
councils  have  in  these  matters  in  rural  counties  is  to  be  able  to  secure 
co-operation  between  different  villages  in  carrying  on  these  evening 
schools? — ^Yes.  That  has  proved,  in  practice,  to  be  a  very  great 
advantage. 

8129.  Engaging  peripatetic  teachers  ?— Engaging  peripatetic  teachers, 
and  work  of  a  similar  kind. 

3130.  With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  are  you  not  aware  that 
in  some  counties,  such  as  Surrey  for  example,  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  classes  held  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  for  some  of 
the  evening  schools  ?—-Yes,  in  all  those  cases  where  there  are  centres. 
What  I  said  referred  to  rural  counties. 

3131.  In  the  rural  counties  the  difficulty  is  in  getting  these  teachers 
together,  except  in  their  summer  holidays  ? — ^Yes,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication is  too  great. 

3132.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  You  are  debarred,  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act,  from  giving  any  instruction  to  pupils  who  are  receiving 
instruction  in  elementary  subjects  at  an  elementary  school  ? — ^Yes, 
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8183.  Do  von  consider  that  yon  are  alflo  debarred  from  giving  aid  to 
a  school  in  whidi  there  are  students  in  such  snbjeots,  provided  yoor  aid  is 
g^ven  solely  to  the  other  students  who  are  not  receiving  instruction  in 
such  subjects  p — That  is  to  say,  that  you  can  aid  half  a  scnool  and  not  aid 
the  other  half  P 

3134.  Yes,  that  is  my  question  P — That  i&  poasibley  but  in  practice  it 
meets  with  great  difficulties. 

3185.  In  practice  do  you  find  it  possible  to  oany  it  out  P— -It  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  oonfusioii  in  the  accounts,  which  have  to  be  audited  by 
the  district  auditor. 

3136.  You  mean  the  auditor  would  have  to  be  satisfled  tiiat  no  part  of 
the  grant  was  being  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  pn^lnted  <da8s  oi 
aoholarsP — Many  diirtrict  anditora  would.  They  vary  somewhat  in  their 
stringency,  but  many  of  them  would. 

3137.  Is  it  beyond  the  resources  of  civilisation  to  meet  that  difficulty  P — 
I  should  hesitate  to  put  a  limit  to  the  resources  of  oivilisation. 

31'S8.  Have  yon  found  the  provisions  of  the  new  Evening  Continuation 
School  Code  a  material  help  in  your  work  p — ^In  some  ways.  For  example, 
relaxing  the  obligation  to  take  elementary  subjects  has  been  of  great 
help,  but  otherwise  that  Code  has  been  disappointing.  The  grants  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

3189.  Is  the  scale  of  grants  the  disappointing  part  of  the  Code  ? — Yes. 

8140.  Or  do  you  mean  the  arrangement  of  syllabuses  is  disappointing  p — 
The  syllabuses  you  may  let  alone  or  not  just  as  you  please,  but  the  great 
difficulty  has  been  really  that  the  funds  provided  by  the  Education 
Committee  are  altogether  too  small  to.  do  anything  with. 

3141.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  With  regard  to  the  question  put  by  Mr. 
Hobhoose,  I  suppose  the  difficulties  have  arisen  chiefly  in  the  agricultural 
counties  P — Yes,  where  communication  is  difficult,  and  the  popolatiou  is 
scattered, 

3142.  I  suppose  it  is  within  your  cognisance  that  in  more  thickly 
peopled  distridis  such  arrangements  as  you  were  mentioning  just  now  are 
made,  and  it  is  not  the  head  teacher  who  conducts  thijs  education,  but 
persons  qualified  and  appouited  ad  hoc  ? — Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 
That  can  be  done  in  large  towns. 

3143.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  experience  of  that  ? — Well, 
it  is  within  my  knowledge. 

3144.  (i^fuiy  Frederick  Gaveiulwh.)  Did  I  understand  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  from  the  elementary  schools  who  come  to  the  evening 
continuation  schools  in  rural  districts  have  forgotten  the  three  B.'s 
altogether  P — Kot  ho  much  the  people  who  come  to  the  evening  eon* 
tinuatiou  scliools  as  the  people  who  come  to  the  other  classes,  and  have 
so  far  forgotten  their  elementary  knowledge  that  we  found  the  foundation 
of  evening  continuation  schools  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
that  forgetfulness. 

3145.  (Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Do  you  know  what  is  the  standard  of  exemption 
in  your  county  P — In  some  parts  five,  and  I  should  think  in  the  bulk  of 
the  county  four. 

3146.  Then  the  difficulty  you  referred  to  in  conducting  evening  classes 
(which  I  quite  appreciate)  would  be  all  removed  if  you  had  school 
boards  P— Why  ? 

3147.  I  ask  yoii.     Is  not  that  so  p — I  do  not  think  so. 

3148.  All  the  diffioulties  I  understood  were  financial  ones,  and  I  quite 
understand  that  they  are  serious.  Voluntary  managers  trying  to  cany  on 
an  evening  class  out  of  their  own  resources  have,  of  course,  to  depend 
upon  South  Kensingtob  grants  and  the  Education  Department  gnvitcr,  and 
they  have  no  other  means  of  cai-rying  on  ;  but  if  they  had  «  scnool  board 
it  would  be  different  P— Do  you  mean  that  iJie  school  board  could  apply 
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part  oi  the  ntes  i  I  o«a  only  Bay  that  we  haye  foaad4&  Bomexeet,  at  any 
ESte,  in  the  oomparatiYeiy  few  distriots  where  there  are  school  lioards,  that 
we  have  not  had  any  matenal  help. 

8149.  Do  you  know  of  any  easee  in  Yorkshire  whbre  this  work  is  carnod 
on  by  anybody  bnt  the  school  boards  P — Do  yon  mean  night  aohools  p 

8160.  Yes  P — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  evening  continoation  schools 
in  Yorkshire  at  the  present  time. 

8151.  Then  perhaps  you  oannot  answer  the  question  I  put  P — Only  in 
the  way  that  I  did ;  that  we  have  a  certain  number  of  school  boajds»  and 
we  have  not  found  any  special  assistance  there.  There  has  bees  'uo 
advantage. 

3152.  That  mi^t  arise  from  the  disinclination  of  the  school  board,  and 
not  from  any  legal  disability  P — Possibly. 

8153.  {Mr.  HdbliousG.)  As  a  lule,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable disinclination  to  impose  new  rates  even  by  school  boards  in  the 
agricultural  districts  P — Yes,  there  is  a  very  considerable  disinclination. 

3154.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  Do  you  not  find  that  school  boards  in 
agricultnral  districts  are  perhaps  the  last  to  impose  new  rates  p — 
Certainly. 

3155.  And,  pursuing  that  subject,  are  they  not  sometimes  even  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  education  P — JV^e  have  one  case  in  which  a  rural  school 
board  refused  the  use  of  a  schoolroom  for  an  evening  continuation  school 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  too  much  education  already. 

31,56.  I  suppose  your  experience  is  that  rural  school  boards  differ  widely 
from  towu  sdiool  boards  P — ^Yes. 

3157.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  With  regard  to  the  summer  coun^s^  may  I  ask 
whether  you  now  give  your  teachers  the  choice  of  attending  either  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  meetings  or  your  own  p — The  studentship  is  given  at 
our  own  meeting. 

3158.  Do  you  confine  your  aid  to  your  own  meeting  P — ^Yes. 

3159.  Would  you  regard  it  as  an  advantage  at  such  a  summer  gathering 
that  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  should  meet  with  teachers  of  other 
grades  and  compare  their  educational  experienees  P — ^I  can  conceive  that  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  you  could  guarantee  that  the  mere  local 
association  or  the  mere  simultaneous  presence  of  them  at  the  same  place 
meant  association  of  that  kind. 

8160.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  meant  so  in  several  cases,  are  you  not  P 
— ^I  am  told  that  it  has  not  meant  that  to  so  great  an  extent  as  one  would 
have  expected. 

8161.  At  the  summer  meeting  which  was  arranged  by  your  own  county 
council  was  there  opportunity  of  suoh  intercourse  P — ^Onr  studentships  are 
open  to  teachers  of  all  grades. 

8162.  Are  they  actually  availed  of  by  teachers  of  all  ^ades  P — In  both 
years  at  least  one  secondary  school  teacher  has  been  appointed. 

3163.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  May  I  ask  of  what  status  are  the  teachers  who. are 
employed  to  lecture  to  these  teachers  at  your  summer  meetings  P — That 
varies  very  much  according  to  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  drawing,  the 
instruction  -was  under  the  care  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Torquay  School 
of  Art,  which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  best  schools  of  art  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  instruction  in  other  subjects  was  in  the  hands  of  the  staff  teacher  of 
the  Devonshire  Clounty  Oouncil  the  instruction  in  science  being  in  the 
hands  of  two  people,  one  of  whom  was  a  Cambridge  man  who  took  his 
degree  in  ziatiual  science  with  honours,  and  the  other  a  Boyal  College 
of  Science  man  who  took  a  double  fdasooiateehip.  We  spare  no  expense  to 
get  tiie  best  kind  of  teachers  we  can  secure. 

8164.  Did  the  County  Technical  Education  Committee,  in  changing  the 
venue  ^  the  Bommer  meeting,  take  into  consideration  the  indireot,  subtle,  but 
nevertheless  certain,  advantages  of  a  temporary  residence  in  a  place  like 
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Oxford  or  Oambiidge  ? — We  made  inqnirieB  m  to  how  far  thai  was  a  real  ad^ 
yantage  that  the  t^hers  felt  and  reoogniaed,  and  we  found  that  it  was 
neither  felt  nor  reoogniaed  by  the  teachers  to  any  great  extent. 

3165.  How  did  yon  find  that  ont  P— By  inquiry  from  the  teachers  who 
had  been  there. 

S166.  I  snppose  yon  are  aware  that  that  ia  soaieelyin  line  with  the 
general  experience  P — That  may  be. 

3167.  Yon  referred  some  time  ago  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Education 
Department  grant  to  maintain  an  eveoiDg  continuation  school  in  a  viUage  P 
—Yes. 

3168.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  Education  Department  system 
of  assessing  the  grant  is  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  inadequacy  of  the 
grant ;  that  is  to  say  a  fixed  grant  and  a  variable  grant  depending  upon 
the  number  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  hours,  and  depending  upon  a 
minimum  of  12  hours  P — I  think  such  difficulty  as  arose  from  tliat  haa 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  removed  in  the  hiter  Code.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  way  of  assessing  the  grant  as  the  very  small  amount  of  the 
grant ;  2.^(2.  per  pupil  per  hour  is  he  maximum  you  can  obtain. 

3169.  But  the  later  Code  is  not  yet  law  P— No,  that  is  true ;  it  is  not 
actually  yet  law.  1  do  not  think  that  will  make  any  material  difference 
in  the  ^neral  conclusion.  It  is  the  amount  of  the  grant  that  is  really  the 
difficulty.  • 

3170.  Would  you  prefer  that  the  Education  Department  grant  to  evening 
continuation  schools  should  be  a  capitation  grant  upon  an  average 
attendance  P — Not  entirely.  I  think  there  are  certain  advantages  in 
making  a  grant  vary  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  provided 
there  is  a  sufficient  grant  to  keep  the  school  alive. 

3171.  (Sir  Henry  Roiooc)  Now  we  come  to  the  important  question  of 
the  establishment  of  new  secondary  schools.  Have  you  in  your  district 
either  established  any  already,  or  have  you  any  prospect  of  establishing 
an^  P — So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  cases  of  that  kind  in  Somerset- 
shire, that  is  to  say,  we  have  not  proposed  to  establish  any  more  schools. 

3172.  Can  you  speak  with  regard  to  other  counties  P — ^In  Surrey,  certain 
new  schools  are  in  process  of  establishment,  and  in  Derbyshire,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  are  certain  uew  schools  in  process  of  establishment,  but 
there  they  are  either  in  connexion  with  some  endowment  or  in  connexion 
with  some  existing  school  board. 

3178.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  give  us  nry  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  schools  which  are  required  P — My  own  opmion  is  that  two 
classes  of  schools  are  required  in  order  to  meet  the  general  want  for 
higher  education  ;  a  school  something  of  the  type  of  what  are  now  known 
as  higher  grade  board  schools,  with  certain  modifications,  which  will  act 
as  continuation  schools  to  elementary  schools  after  the  model  of  the  French 
schools  which  are  intended  to  satisfy  that  want.  They  recognise  that  they 
are  organised  for  a  purpose  ;  they  are  iutendecl  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools  for  two  or  three 
years  more,  but  in  most  cases  two. 

3174.  What  would  be  the  second  class  of  schools  p — The  second  class  of 
schools  would  be  secondary  schools  of  the  ordinary  type  educating  boys 
up  to  17,  probably  with  a  provision  for  what  is  Cidlcd  a  first  grade  top. 

3175.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  schools  should  be  established  by  the  county 
councils  where  they  ore  wanted? — Tes.  1  believe  those  two  types  of 
schools  would  meet  most  of  the  needs,  g^ven  of  course  that  there  was 
existing  a  sufficient  supply  of  higher  grade  instruction,  that  is  the 
instruction  carrying  a  boy  directly  to  the  university. 

3176.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  such  new  secoudary  schools 
should  or  should  not  be  supplied  in  a  district  P — I  believe  such  information 
is  already  in  existence,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  various  technical  instruction 
committees. 
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81 77.  And  you  think  they  know  snffioiently  -well  where  the  shoe  pinohee, 
do  you  p — I  think  bo  nnqnestionably.  I  am  aware  that  in  most  oonntieB 
the  technioal  instruction  oommittees  or  their  organising  offioeni  have 
constmoted  maps  showing  the  eiaot  distribution  of  seoondary  schools. 

3178.  Maps  may  show  the  area,  but  the}'  do  not  show  the  population  P — 
In  some  cases  maps  were  constructed  to  show  both. 

3179.  Can  you  tell  us  what  number  of  schools  in  your  opinion,  or  in  the 
opinion  of  your  colleagues,  should  be  established  p — We  ^ye  not  gone  bo 
&u:  as  to  form  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  exact  number.  There  are 
certain  districts  in  my  own  county  where  secondjury  schools  are  tolerably 
thickly  placed,  but  there  are  two  wide  tracts  in  the  county  whers  there  are 
no  secondary  schools  at  alL 

3180.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  such 
schools  as  shoald  exist  proportionately  to  the  population  in  urban  districts 
on  the  one  hand  and  rural  districts  on  the  other  P — I  should  not  like  to 
express  any  definite  opinion  upon  that. 

3181.  I  want  to  know  how  your  colleagues  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools.  You 
say  they  have  made  maps,  and  also  taken  into  consideration  the  population  p 
— Teft. 

3182.  If  they  mark  a  town  in  a  particular  district  where  they  would  like 
to  see  a  secondary  school  establisned,  I  want  to  know  upon  what  ground  ? 
— The  general  ground  would  be  that  there  are  many  districts  where  there 
are  no  secondary  schools  within  7  or  8  miles,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  assume 
for  example  that  a  secondary  school  touches  a  radius  of  4  or  5  miles,  there 
are  large  tracts  of  country  which  are  outside. 

3183.  Has  such  a  map  been  made  to  your  knowjedge  of  the  whole  of  the 
country  p — Not  to  my  Imowlcdge  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  but  I  think 
of  10  or  a  dozen  counties. 

3184.  There  are  several,  are  tnere  P — Tes,  there  are  severaL 

3185.  Will  you  fnmish  the  Commission  with  a  map  of  that  kind  p- Yes, 
BO  far  as  regards  my  own  county  of  course. 

3186.  Could  you  get  us  the  others  as  wellP — ^I  will  endeavour  to  do  so 
if  the  Commission  wish  it.  Borne  maps  have  already  been  sent  in.  I  saw 
two  at  any  rate. 

3187.  Now  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  may  Want  ov 
arise  at  present  from  the  want  of  power  to  aid  other  than  technical  I^wkrb. 
subjects  P — That  is  the  difficulty  I  have  already  referred  to.     Unless  you 

are  going  to  make  a  technical  school  or  an  organised  science  school,  you 
must  have  some  endowment  or  some  public  body  from  which  you  can 
draw  the  funds  for  your  instruction  in  English,  Latin,  History^  and  so  on. 

8188.  Then  you  have  also  r^erred  to  another  question,  namely,  the 
difficulties  whidi  arise  from  want  of  power  to  make  permanent  appropria- 
tion of  moneys  received  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890  P — That  is 
a  great  difficulty. 

8189.  You  have  already  stated  that  P— Yes. 

3190.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  remark  upon  that  point,  which 
is  an  important  one  p — No.  I  thmk  I  pointed  out  that  the  difficulty  arises 
in  two  ways  ;  first,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  fipnmt  as 
regards  the  Grovemment,  and  secondly,  the  uncertainty  as  regards  the 
action  of  the  county  council.  The  old  county  council  goes  out,  and  you 
have  no  guarantee  that  the  new  county  council  will  continue  the  policy 
of  the  old  one. 

3191 .  That  is  a  difficulty  which  applies  to  most  of  our  legislation,  is  it 

not  P Yes.    In  this  case  it  applies  to  the  permanence  of  the  fund.    Its 

application  to  educational  purposes  is  at  present  optional. 

8192.  {Mr,  Hobhouee,)  What  you  want  in  this  matter  is  some  such 
power  as  already  exists  in  Wales  for  permanently  appropriating  to  schools, 
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by  soheme,  a  -oertam  ftced  indome  P-^Tha4  Of  ^WCB»  U  DDeewny,  but  I 
Bhonld  think  the  power  sequired  is  even  wider  tihan  that.  You  want  a 
guarantee  of  the  oontiiraanoe  of  the  giant  for  both  puxpoeee*  You  want 
a  gpiarantoe  as  regards  the  QoYemmeDt,  and  yoa  want  a  ^nUusantee  aa 
regards  the  oounty  council. 

3198.  {Mr.  LUweUyn  Smith.)  When  yon  flij  there  are  large  parts  of  the 
county  without  secondaiT'  schools,  do  you  mean  public  secondazy  schools  ? 
^Ko/ 1  mean  secondary  schools  altogether. 

3194.  You  include  piiirate  sahools  P — ^Yea. 

8195.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
private  schools?— I  think  I  may  say  thai  one  has  information  of  the 
existence  of  those  private  schools  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
called  secondary. 

3196.  Can  you  teU  us  how  far  they  are  an  important  part  of  the  provision 
of  Secondary  Education  in  Somersetshire  at  the  present  time  ? — In  one 
district  the  whole  of  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  is  of  that 
character. 

3197.  Now  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  fees  and  probable  cost.  Can 
you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  probable  cost,  per  head,  of  secondary  instruction, 
such  as  you  would  wish  to  see  established  by  your  county  committee  ? — 
Our  experience  with  regard  to  the  existing  secondary  schools  is  that  the 
cost  per  head,  exclusive  of  rent  or  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  rent,  is 
certainly  "not  less  than  lOZ.,  and  might  with  advantage  be  highw.  That  is 
in  schools  of  the  grammar  school  type,  where  boys  are  educated  ttp  to  the 
age  of  17. 

3198.  That  would  include  provision  for  practical  science  teaching,  would 
it  not  P — ^Yes,  that  would  include  provision  for  practical  science  teaching. 
Say  10{.  or  121.  up  to  100,  and  then  it  would  begin  to  decrease. 

3199.  And  what  is  j^our  idea  of  the  amount  of  fee  which  you  mi^ht 
charge  without  excluding  a  large  number  of  those  for  whom  education 
ought  to  be  supplied  P — I  should  say  about  4Z.  a  year. 

8200.  Does  that  apply  to  Somerset,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  country  ? 
— ^I  should  say  to  the  whole  of  the  country.  It  certainly  applies  to 
Somerset. 

3201.  Then  the  balance  of  91,  per  head  would  have  to  be  found? — Yes, 
for  that  class  of  school  certainly.  For  the  other  class  it  would  be  less 
expeuBive.    I  should  think  it  would  be  about  %l.  a  head  less. 

8202.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  other  class  P — Day  continuation  schools 
and  schools  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  type. 

3203.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  no  organised  and 
systematic  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  present  character  of  private 
schools  in  Somersetshire  ?— That  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
*'  organised  and  systematic." 

8204.  Anything  that  might  be  depended  upon  as  thorough  and  complete  p 
— We  have  taken  all  the  means  m  our  power  to  asoeitBin  wh<n»  tliese 
schools  afee,  and  whether  they  nay  be  described  as  secondary  or 
preparatory. 

8205.  Have  you  visited  them  P^No. 

3206.  Have  you  asked  permission  to  visit  them  ? — No. 

8207.  Then  the  inside  of  these  private  schools  in  Somersetshire  is  a 
terra  igiwta  to  the  county  council  ? — Except  so  far  as  general  kno^ledgpe  is 
concerned. 

8208.  Would  that  stfttement  be  applicable  to  other  oonntiee  as  well  as 
Somerset  P — Yes. 

3209.  You  are  speaking  for  other  ooanties  as  well? — ^Yes,  i^t  is  so, 
except  that  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  it  is  not  true. 
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3210.  Oatdd  you  mentioii  in  iHiioli  c«eBp~No,  I  do-soi  tiunk  lam 
able  to  mention  which. 

3211.  {Mr,  Oochbum.)  Yon  hftre  spokan  of  two  olMses  of  seoondary 
HchoolB — one  of  the  higher  grade  board  school  type,  and  the  other 
seoondazy  schools  pure  and  simple.  I  snppose  the  higher  grade  board 
school  yon  speak  of  would  be  under  the  school  board  p — ^Not  necessarily. 
I  simply  referred  to  that  as  a  well-known  type. 

3212.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  to  be  higher  grade  board 
sohoc^B  ? — No ;  I  sud  of  tiie  higher  grade  board  school  type.  Of  eourse 
the  higher  primary  schools  of  fiance  would  be  a  better  example. 

3213.  Do  you  mean  what  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  third  grade 
schools  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  what  I  mean,  with  a  stronger  deyelopment  on  the 
scientific  and  manual  instruction  side  than  is  implied  by  the  term  ''  third 
grade  school." 

3214.  Who  would  control  themp — I  am  of  opinion  that  the'  higher 
primary  schools  of  which  I  spoke,  being  of  the  nature  of  day  continua- 
tion schools  to  the  primary  schools  should  as  far  as  concerns  their  local 
governing  body,  be  under  the  same  control  as  the  primary  schools  whore- 
eyer  that  is  possible.  They  should  be  of  the  same  genei'al  nature  an  the 
existing  higher  elementary  schools,  but  with  a  somewhat  more  restricted 
curriculum,  and  there  should  be  some  regulations  to  prevent  their 
encroaching  unduly  on  the  province  of  the  secondary  schools  properly 
so-called,  in  coanty  boroughs  where  there  arc  scnool  boards  thc^se 
higher  primary  schools  would  properly  be  under  the  control  of  the  boards 
In  administratire  counties  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  county 
educational  aathority  power  to  erect  such  schools,  because  in  many  rural 
coanties  there  are  large  areas  without  school  boards.  I  should  not 
propose  to  restrict  the  existing  powers  of  school  boards  or  school  managers 
in  this  direction,  but  the  county  (or  county  borough)  educational 
authority  ought  not  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  contribate  towards  any 
school  to  the  erection  of  which  it  has  not  specifically  given  its  approyal. 

8215.  Om  you  teU  me  from  whom  they  would  be  likely  to  draw  scholars  ? 
^They  would  be  lik»ly  to  draw  soholars  from  the  beHer  elaiis  <^'aHiflaB8, 
from  the  wage-earning  class,  and  what  are  called  the  lower  middle  aiiaa»^ 
small  shopkeepers  and  people  of  that  kind. 

3216.  Which  class  of  school  are  you  speaking  of  now?— The  higher 
primary  school,  as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it. 

3217.  And  from  whom  would  the  other  class  of  scholars  be  drawn  P— ; 
The  best  of  the  elementary  scholars,  the  boys  who  had  got  scholfuships, 
and  largely  from  the  various  strata  of  the  middle  classes. 

3218.  And  what  would  be  the  fees  in  those  respective  schools  P — I  said 
4kL  to  52.  in  the  secondary  schools. 

3219.  And  in  the  higher  primary  BohoolsP — ^In  the  highw  primary 
schools  I  should  think  probably  2L  would  be  aa  much  as  you  could  expect 
to  get 

3220.  (Mrs,  8idff^l?^ok.)  On  what  gtounda  do  yon  think  that  edaoation 
ought  to  be  offered  at  lese  than  ooet  prioeP — I  am  aware  of  very  lew  oaeea 
indeed  where  education  is  self-supporting,  except  at  fees  tiiat  ehut  out  a 
large  number  of  people. 

3221.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  arrive  at  the  particular  price  at 
which  you  think  it  ought  to  be  ofiES^red,  which  ia  visry  much  below  cost 
price.  Why  do  you  say  that  a  oertain  claes  ought  to  pay  21.  and  that 
another  olaaa  ought  to  pi^  4Z.  or  5L  P^-I  think  that^  on  the  wh^e,  experience 
indicates  that  that  is  what  they  are  willing  to  pay. 

3222.  Then  it  is  simply  a  question  of  what  they  are  willing  to  pay  P— Yes 

3223.  How  do  you  estimate  who  ought  to  go  to  the  schools  ? — That  is 
determined  by  what  the  boys  intend  to  do ;  and  the  charae^'  of  th^ 
education  offered  at  the  two  sdbools..   The  point  is  that  the  boyd  an  tbey 
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leave  the  elementanr  schools  now  require  something  of  the  natnre  of  the 
day  oontinnation  sohool. 

8224.  That  is  because  they  cannot  go  into  their  work  at  once? — Yes. 

3225.  Have  you  any  estimate,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  number  of  boys, 
and  in  the  second  place,  as  to  the  number  of  girls,  who  ought  to  have  a 
Secondary  Education?— No.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  able  to  stale 
anv  definite  number  except  that  it  will  vary  enormously  in  different 
counties. 

3226.  Ton  merely  have  a  general  idea  that  there  are  a  number  who 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  their  work  in  life  later,  but  who  will  not  be 
prepared  unless  they  are  given  two-thirds  of  the  ooist  of  their  education  in 
the  middle  school  ? — Yes.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  that.  That  is 
the  kind  of  fee  that  is  at  present  paid. 

3227.  You  have  not  estimated  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to 
receive  that  education  ? — No. 

3228.  But  your  cunclusion  must  be  based  on  some  estimate  of  the 
number  ? — No,  it  is  not  altogether  based  upon  that.  I  was  not  stating  the 
number,  but  I  stated  the  fee  that  should  be  charged. 

3229.  Are  not  the  two  things  related?—!  do  not  see  that  they  are 
necessarily.  That  is  the  fee  which  is  paid  at  the  present  time  in  schools  of 
that  type. 

3230.  What  do  you  propose  that  these  bo^s  should  do  afterwards  ? — ^That 
is  determined  partly  by  their  parents ;  that  is  to  say,  they  get  an  education 
which  ought  to  fit  them  for  any  career  ;  they  get  what  should  be  a  good 
general  education. 

3231.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  danger  of  too  many  boys  being 
prepared  for  clerkships  for  instance,  instead  of  taking  up  some  industrial 
employment  ? — It  is  not  the  bov  who  goes  through  these  secondary  schools 
who  is  diverted  from  some  other  pursuit  and  becomes  a  clerk.  The  boy 
who  intends  to  become  a  clerk  is  the  boy  who  has  passed  from  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  who  has  received  a  smattering  of  Secondary  Education  not 
of  a  sufficiently  technical  character  to  fit  him  to  carry  on  a  technical  pursuit. 

3232.  (Mr,  Cochhum.)  Have  you  figures  to  support  that  view? — There 
are  no  figures. 

3233.  Have  you  any  experience  ? — Yes. 

3234.  Will  you  please  state  your  experience  ? — That  is  the  class  of  boy 
that  one  finds  taking  junior  clerkships  and  not  bein^  efficient.  H  he  had 
had  manual  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  science,  he  would  probably  have  taken  to  some  industrial 
employment. 

3235.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  artisans  are  supplied  from  elementary 
schools  ?  —Certainly  they  are  supplied  from  elementary  schools. 

3286.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  liirs.  Sidgwick  that  most  of 
the  clerks  come  from  there  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  most  of  the  clerks.  I 
understood  Mrs.  Sidgwick  to  ask  whether  there  was  not  the  danger  in 
supplying  this  education  that  certain  people  who  ought  properly  to  be  in 
industrial  employment  might  take  up  clerkships  and  work  of  that  kind. 

3237.  As  a  result  of  attending  these  higher  primary  and  secondary 
schools  I  understood  to  be  the  question,  and  you  said  no,  they  were 
recruited  not  from  those  schools,  but  from  elementary  schools  F — No.  I 
said  boys  who  had  got  simply  a  smattering  of  Secondary  Education. 
What  I  mean  is  that  you  want  some  kind  of  industrial  education,  or  some- 
thing  in  the  nature  of  manual  training,  on  the  top  of  the  elementary 
sohool  education. 

3238.  Is  not  that  quite  feasible  now  in  all  elementary  schook  ? — No,  not 
in  all  Momentary  schools. 

3289.  Is  it  not  quite  possible?— It  is  possible  if  funds  can  be  found. 
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3240.  {Mrs,  Sidgwick,)  Is  the  ohaiacter  of  the  Bohools  required  for  girls 
the  sftme  as  Hh&i  which  is  required  for  boys  ? — I  think  jon  want,  in  the 
oaae  of  girls,  some  kind  of  school  which  will  give  them  fuller  instruction 
in  what  we  may  call  domestic  subjeoks.  The  day  continuation  schools  for 
girls  should  be  of  that  kind,  and  they  should  give  a  large  amount  of  time 
to  cookery,  general  household  management,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  as  they  are  doing  at  present  in  Birmingham,  for 
example. 

3241.  And  do  they  also  require  schools,  do  you  think,  up  to  the  age  of 
17  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  at  pxesent, 
a  emaUer  number  is  required  in  the  case  of  girls ;  but  the  supply  so  often 
oreates  the  demand  that  I  should  say  that  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any 
ooncluflion. 

3242  {Chainnan,)  Beferring  to  the  answer  you  gave  to  Mrs.  Sidgwick, 
is  it  your  idew  that  the  institution  of  a  better  proTimon  for  technical 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  might  really  have  the  effect  of  diverting 
into  the  higher  and  more  skilled  kinds  of  handicrafts,  particularly  artistic 
handicrafts,  boys  who  go  now  rather  to  clerkly  work  F — ^I  think  that  might 
probably  be  the  result. 

8243.  So  that,  in  that  way,  any  evils  that  might  arise  from  the  danger 
that  Mrs.  Sidgwick  mentioned  might  be  counter-balanced  P— Yes,  they  will 
tend  to  go  into  the  higher  branches  of  handicraft,  with  a  view  to  becoming 
foremen  and  managers. 

3244.  Would  you  give  us  your  view  of  the  legislation  you  think  needed  to 
carry  out  the  better  re-arrangement  of  technical  and  Secondary  Education  P 
— I  may  say  that  the  Secondary  Education  Bill  which  was  lately  before 
Parliament  received  the  general  support  of,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  all 
organising  secretaries  and  directors  of  technical  instruction.  The  Bill  was 
debated  clause  by  clause,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph,  by  a  very  full 
meeting  of  our  association,  and  the  general  result  arrived  at  was  tlmt  on 
the  whole  it  supplied  what  was  needed,  but  that  there  are  certain  modi- 
fications which  are  desirable.  For  example,  it  seemed  undesirable  to 
create  two  authorities.  It  seemed  undesirable  that  you  should  have  a 
Secondary  Education  committee  and  a  technical  education  committee 
working  separately. 

3245.  You  mean  on  the  county  council  P — Yes,  on  the  county  council. 

3246.  Would  it  not  follow  from  your  proposition  that  the  local  taxation 
grant  should  be  made  applicable  to  Secondary  as  well  as  technical  edu- 
cation, and  that  then  the  need  for  the  two  committees  would  disappear  P — 
It  is  our  view  that  one  committee  should  do  the  two  kinds  of  work. 

3247.  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that  the  present  limitations  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  the  money  should  be  removed  P — Our  view 
al«>  is  that  only  half  of  the  fund  at  present  available  for  technical 
education  should  be  made  available  for  secondary  schools. 

3248.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  that  limitation  would  make  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  separate  committee  P — No,  not  at  all.  There  are 
other  points  on  which  there  are  some  differences  of  oi)inion.  One  is  that 
some  provision  might  reasonably  be  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  setting 
up  of  an  unnecessary  number  of  schools. 

3249.  How  would  you  prevent  it  P — I  do  not  know,  imless  the  county 
council,  being  a  representative  body  with  detailed  local  knowledge,  is 
regarded  as  being  sufficient  check  upon  that. 

3250.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  county  council  would  be  the  educational 
authority  ?— Yes. 

3251.  And  is  it  your  view  that  the  county  council  would  be  the  edu- 
cational authority,  or  its  committee  P — The  committee.  My  own  personal 
view  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  gained  by  requiring  that  the 
committee  shall  contain  a  certain  number  of  co-opted  members. 

8252.  Some  witnesses  who  have  ^ven  us  their  views  have  said  that 
a  proper  Secondary  Education  district  should  be  larger  than  a  county, 
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Aesa  or  Local  and  ahonld  coiiflist  of  a  gioup  of  oonntiefl.    Are  you  f  avomable  to  thai,  or 

hrcoiidIrt'*  wonld  yon  make  the  oountiea  the  distriota  P— In  my  own  opinion  an  ofdi* 

EDucATioir.     nary  oonnty  ia  anfficiently  large  to  be  worked  effieiently,  but  in  the  eaae  of 

some  very  small  counties  power  might  be  gi^en  to  them  to  unite  and  form 

joint  bodies. 

S253.  How  would  you  deal  with  county  boroughs  lying  within  the  area 
of  a  county.  Would  you  constitute  them  separate  educational  authorities 
or  work  them  into  the  county  scheme  P — ^I  think  it  would  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  county  borough. 

3254.  l^ike  the  case  of  the  laiger  ones  P— In  the  case  of  the  larger  ones, 
no,  certainly. 

8255.  What  do  you  mean  by  larger  P — Leeds  and  Bradford,  for  instance, 
which  I  happen  to  know. 

3256.  Exceeding  100,000  people,  say  P  —  Exceeding  150,000.  That  is 
only  a  very  rough  estimate.    I  tiunk  I  should  say  exceeding  100,000. 

3257.  Those  you  would  make  distinct  and  independent  Secondaty 
Educational  areas? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

8258.  Would  they  have  no  relations  except  what  may  be  called  those  of 
contract  or  treaty  with  the  educational  authori^  of  the  county  within 
which  they  lay  p — I  do  not  think  any  other  would  be  necessary.  There 
woald  be  power,  I  take  it,  for  an  administrstiTe  county,  if  it  chose,  to  send 
certain  pupils  or  its  scholarship  holders  to  sdiools  inside  that  borough. 

8269.  Would  there  not  be  some  danger  of  a  multiplication  of  institu- 
UoDs  P — I  think  the  danger  would  be  yery  small  if  your  county  borough 
were  large. 

3260.  Then  with  rejg^ard  to  the  smaller  county  boroughs,  what  do  you 
say  ? — I  think  they  might  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  be  included  with  very 
great  advantage.  In  the  case  of  Somerset  and  in  the  case  of  Devon,  you 
find  Bath  in  one  instance  and  Exeter  in  the  other,  which  are  county 
boroughs,  cause  considerable  difficulty,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  co-opera- 
tion between  those  county  boroughs  and  the  counties. 

3261.  Becaose  they  are  adminisiering  separate  grants  P  —  They  are 
administering  separate  grants. 

8262.  How  would  you  bring  theiu  in  P— -I  imagine  th«  only  way  to  bring 
tlu»iu  in  would  be  by  %he  oreaiaon  of  a  joint  oommittee. 

8268.  {Mr,  Coehhum.)  Tfae^^have  separate  rating  powers  at  present  P-— 


3264.  Would  you  give  the  county  councU  of  Somerset  authoriirp'  to 
dispose  of  the  grant  which  is  payable  to  Bath  or  would  yon  require  it  to 
negodate  ? — I  do  not  think  the  county  councils  should  have  the  absolute 
power  to  dispossem  county  botHMighs  in  that  way. 

8265.  And  you  would  not  tninsfer  the  rating  power  from  the  county 
council  of  Biath  to  the  county  council  of  Somerset  P — ^You  might  for 
educational  purposes,  but  that  again,  I  tiiink,  should  be  a  matter  of 
agreement. 

3266.  Would  you  have  any  representative  element  other  than  that 
which  arises  from  the  county  council  being  represented  on  the  education 
committees.  For  instance,  would  vou  give  school  boards  any  representar 
tion  P"— In  county  boroughs  certainly,  but  in  adminisirative  counties  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  impracticable;  because  in  some  places  there  are  not 
many  school  boards,  and  you  would  have  a  difficulty  in  picking  out  what 
board  they  should  come  from. 

3267.  {Mr.  dMiJcbiirn,)  In  such  towns  as  Batley  and  Dewsbuxy,  would 
you  exclude  the  school  boards  altogether  P — I  forged  for  the  moment  what 
the  populatiouB  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are.  They  are  not  county 
i>orougns,  are  they  P 

3268.  No,  but  they  are  quite,  important  towns  P — ^I  think  probably  if  you 
gave  Uw  county  committee,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  a  power  to  oo^pt^ 
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or  il  jou  zequked  thai  they  fibould  oo.<^,  »  oerim  number  of  momlMrs, 
it  would  almost  go  without  wying  that  sebool  boards  of  that  kind  woiild 
be  represented,  without  gpedijing  them  partienlarly. 

8269.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Did  T  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  the 
oyersight  of  teohnioal  education  and  Secondary  Education  might  be 
entmsted  to  one  and  the  same  oooaty  committee  ? — Yes. 

8270.  Axe  you  aware  that  that  experiment  was  tried  in  Wales,  and  that 
the  work  under  the  Teohnieal  Instruction  and  Education  Acts  proyed  so 
great  as  to  make  it  impracticable  P — That  the  work  proved  so  great  P 

8271.  I  was  asking  whether  yon  were  aware  of  itP — ^No,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  such  oases.  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  joint  work  in  certain  separate  counties  of  Wides  is  any- 
thing like  as  great  as  it  is;  at  present  in  some  English  counties  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

8272.  {Mr.  Hobhouae.)  1  beUeye  in  some  cases  the  county  education 
committee  haye  co-opted  persons  interested  in  education  P — ^Yes.  I  belieye 
there  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  23  committees  in  existence  with  at  least  one 
member  co-opted  from  outside  the  county  council. 

8273.  {Mr.  TaoeaU.)  Are  they  central  committees  F — Central  county 
committees. 

8274.  {Mr.  Cockbttm.)  At  present  that  is  optional,  is  it  not  P — Yes. 

8275.  Would  you  be  willing  to  m&ke  that  compulsory  on  them  P — ^I  see 
no  great  objection,  providing  the  number  of  co-opted  members  is  not  too 
large. 

8276.  But  would  you  agree  to  the  permissiye  character  being  changed  to 
a  compulsory  character  P — I  should  see  no  great  objection  to  it. 

8277.  {Mr.  Hobhouae.)  With  regard  to  the  actual  government  of  schools 
I  suppose  you  would  n^  propose  to  put  them  under  oonnty  com- 
mittees^ but  under  local  governing  bodies  ? — Oertainly,  I  think  the  local 
governing  bodies  are  necessary. 

8278.  (Mr.  LleweUffn  8wUh.)  Can  yon  tell  us*  what  the  constituiion  of 
the  county  committee  in.  Somerset  is  P — At  the  poresent  moment  we  have 
15  members  of  the  county  council  who  are  appointed  by  the  county 
council;  we  have  eight  members  who  are  co-opted;  then  we  have  a 
representative  from  any  urban  authority  that  raises  a  rate  of  not  less  than 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  for  the  purpose  of  Technical  Instruction. 

3279.  Is  the  representative  elected  by  the  urban  authority  P — He  is 
appointed  by  the  urban  authority. 

8280.  And  the  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  county  council  P — The 
appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  county  oounou  conunittee  itsell. 

3281.  And  is  that  satisfactory  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

3282.  (Mrs.  Brycmi.)  What  sort  of  persons  do  you  co-opt  P — At  one  time 
we  had  one  of  Her  Majesty's  chief  inspectors  of  schools,  another  inspector 
of  schools,  a  diocesan  inspector  of  schools,  three  ladies  (we  have  three 
ladies  at  the  present  time)  and  two  members  who  have  had  special 
experience  in  University  extension'  and  general  educational  woik. 

r 

8288.  So  you  co-opted  on  the  principle  of  having  edncational  experts  ? — 
Exactly. 

3284.  {Mr.  Soblumse.)  Do  you  wish  to  give  us  any  further  evidence,  as  Cbittral 
to  central  control  in  matters  of  education  ? — Mv  own  view  is  this.  In  the  ArTHORrry. 
first  place  I  may  say  that  in  working  the  Technical  Instmetion  Acts  the 
ftict'^tthe  Science  and  Art  Dexnutment  was  able  to  give  quickly  and 
authoritatiyely  decisions  on  disputed  points  has  been  of  great  service. 
Of  course  I  am  not  expressing  approval  of  all  those'  decicfions,  but  simply 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  autnodty  which  without  complicated  legal 
processes  would  give  you  a  decision  u|K>n  whi^  you  could  act  has  been  of 
Y«ry  great  value. 
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9285.  In  fact  yoa  reoogniae,  and  you  think  the  oonnty  eonnoil  com- 
mittees  wonld  generally  recognise  the  advantages  of  some  gnidanoe  P — 
Qnidanoe  as  regards  points  of  law.  I  donbt  whether  the  ooimty  com- 
mittees wonld  oonaider  there  was  any  necessity  for  gnidanoe  of  any  other 

3286.  {Mr.  YoxaU.)  And  wonld  the  county  committees  be  ready  to  accept 
that  guidance  to  the  degree  you  specify,  or  in  a  more  serious  degree,  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?— Not  if  it  involved  Beoondazy  Education 
as  a  whole. 

3287.  (Mr.  Uochbuum, )  Do  I  understand  that  in  your  view  the  county 
councils  would  resent  the  appointment  of  any  minister  of  education  who 
would  have  any  authority  over  them  ? — ^Tes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
would,  if  the  central  authority  interfered  to  any  relatively  greater 
extent  than  there  is  interference  in  other  questions  of  local  government. 

3288.  And  thev  would  be  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  country  on 
all  questions  of  Secondary  Education  ? — So  far  as  regards  their  own  actual 
admmistratiou. 

3289.  Their  own  areas  P— Yes. 

3290.  (If I*.  H6bhou9e.)  Within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  law  P—Yes, 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  law.  Of  course  that  does  not  imply 
that  there  nxight  not  possibly  come  into  existence  some  body  wliich 
would  offer  an  inspection  or  offer  certain  particular  examinations.  But 
my  view  certainly  is  that  they  should  not  be  compulsory  on  county 
authorities. 

3291.  {Mr,  Coehbum.)  You  think  that  primary  education  should  go  on 
as  it  is  at  present  P — ^Yes. 

3292.  Overruled  by  a  Minister  of  State  P —  T  think  ihat  primary  efluoation 
should  be  separate. 

3293.  That  all  endowed  schools  which  fall  into  this  scheme  should  be 
vested  in  the  absolute  and  supreme  control  of  county  councils  P — Not 
absolute  and  supreme. 

3294.  But  having  no  power  higher  than  them  P — Quite  so ;  except  in 
the  way  indicated  in  the  existing  Secondary  Education  BilL 

3296.  {Mr.  Hobhouse.)  You  do  not  propose  that  the  endowed  schools 
should  be  free  from  the  restrictions  they  are  under  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Gharity  Commissioners,  do  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

3296.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  It  is  possible  that  such  county  authority  might 
infringe  private  lights.  Would  you  give  private  persons  an  appeal  P — 
That  is  in  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  There  must  be  an  ultimate  append  to 
Parliament. 

3297.  Not  to  a  department  P~No. 

3298.  Would  you  not  like  to  have  any  department  for  them  to  appeal 
to  ? — In  the  existing  Secondary  Education  Bill,  or  in  what  one  regards  as 
the  existing  Secondary  Education  Bill,  a  scheme  has  to  be  formed  for 
any  new  school,  and  people  considering  that  they  have  a  grievuice  may 
petition  the  Gharity  Conmiissioners  or  the  Privy  Goundl.  They  may 
have  the  matter  brought  before  Parliament. 

3299.  You  do  not  desire  to  see  constituted  a  new  special  department 
for  Secondary  Education,  which  should  be  a  court  of  appeal  in  these 
matters  P — No  ;  I  do  not  see  the  need  for  it. 

3300.  {Mr.  CocTcburn.)  Then  with  regard  to  private  and  proprietary 
schools  which  were  recognised  to  be  capable  instruments  of  Secondary 
Education,  would  you  have  them  controlled  by  this  county  authority  in 
the  same  way  P— I  think  the  only  control  you  could  exert  would  be  the 
control  of  an  inspection. 

3301.  By  the  county  authority  P — Yes. 

3802.  With  no  right  of  appeal  beyond  P— I  do  not  see  how  the  right  of 
appeal  would  affect  them,  unless  the  local  authority  considered  them 
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iiunii&oient,  in  wbish  case  they  mi^ht  set  about  erecting  new  schools.    Then 
the  power  to  appeal  wonld  come  into  operation. 

3308.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Am  I  right  in  ondersfcanding  that  the  resnlt  of 
yonr  thought  is  that  yon  would  wish  to  make  in  Secondary  Education  the 
county  committee  omnipotent  under  Parliament? — ^Yes,  subject  to  the 
restriofcions  in  the  Secondary  Education  Bill. 

8804.  For  instance,  would  you  let  the  County  Council  of  Buckingham- 
shire have  the  control  of  Eton  ? — No. 

8305.  You  would  exclude  such  a  school  P — Yes. 

8806.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line  P — I  think  you  may  draw  the  line 
which  has  been  already  drawn  in  previous  legislation. 

8807.  What  legislation  P — The  Act  which  left  out  eight  or  nine  of  the 
schools. 

8808.  (Mr.  Coekbwm.)  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  P — ^I  think  it  is  the  Endowed  Schools  Act. 

8809.  {Mr.  Hobhouee.)  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  a  private  school  has 
been  reorganised  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  school  not  conducted  for  private 
profit  ? — ^I  know  of  one  case.  The  case  iu  question  was  a  school  known  as 
the  West  Somerset  County  School,  carried  on  at  Wellington,  Somerset. 
It  was  not  carried  on  primarily  as  a  profit-making  school,  but  was  intended 
to  supply  a  want  which  was  felt  in  the  district.  It  paid  a  dividend  upon  its 
shares,  and  for  that  reason  was  regarded  as  being  a  school  conducted  for 
private  profit,  and  therefore  unable  to  receive  grants  from  the  county 
education  committee.  After  consultation  with  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  with  regard  to  the  school 
being  remodelled,  the  old  company  was  wound  up,  and  uie  shares  converted 
into  debentures,  bearing  a  limited  rate  of  interest,  the  debentures  being 
practicfdly  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  on  the  existing  school  buildini^s. 
It  had  been  previously  ruled  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  that  me 
payment  of  interest  upon  a  mortgage  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
did  not  constitute  it  a  school  conducted  for  private  profit.  Therefore,  the 
old  company  was  wound  up,  and  the  school  was  taken  over  by  a  new  com- 
pany, with  a  small  nominal  capital,  and  with  a  memorandum  of  association 
such  as  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  case  of  such  institutions  for  example,  as 
the  Yorkshire  College,  at  Leeds,  and  similar  institutions  which  have  been 
incorporated,  setting  out  that  no  dividend  shall  be  paid ;  and  that  the 
shueholders  shall  not  in  any  way  profit  from  the  conoem,  and  further, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  winding-up  of  the  company,  the  assets  of  the  com- 
pany shall  not  be  divided  amoncst  the  members,  but  are  to  be  transf enred 
to  some  otiier  body  having  simJOuur  aims. 

8810.  With  regard  to  private  and  proprietary  schools  generally,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  serious  danger  of  county  committees  wasting  their  funds 
by  establishing  new  schools  alongside  of  existing  private  schools  which 
are  efficient  P — ^No,  I  should  say  the  danger  was  very  small. 

8811.  You  think  that  the  funds  of  the  county  councils  are  too  limited  to 
admit  of  their  wasting  any  valuable  sources  of  Secondary  Education  P — 
Yes,  of  course,  and  that  would  become  still  truer  if  the  fund  were  available 
for  two  purposes. 

3312.  {Mrs.  Sidgtoieh.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  county  council 
soholazships  should  be  tenable  at  private  schools  P — I  see  no  objection  to 
that,  provided  the  school  is  open  to  inspection. 

8813.  {Mr.  Hohhovse.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  regard  to 
the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  P — Only  with  respect  to  such 
powers  as  are  conferred  upon  the  county  committees.  I  think  power  of 
pioviding  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  should  be  given  to  the 
county  authority. 

8814.  {Mr9.  Bryant.)  So  that  the  county  authority  should  have  power, 
as  I  understand  you,  to  establish  a  training  college,  or  some  institution  of 
that  kind  P— Yes. 
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8816.  Or  make  grants  P— Tes.  Of  coarse,  I  do  not  mean  exactly  the 
kind  of  training  ooUege  which  at  present  answers  the  purpose  in  ihe  case  of 
elementary  education.    The  conditions  are  so  different. 

8816.  (Mr.  Toaxbll.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  those  training 
colleges  P — ^I  only  know  the  general  organisation  of  them  and  their 
curriculum. 

3817.  you  have  no  knowledge  yourself  of  those  training  colleges  P  —No, 
but  I  am  acquainted  pretty  intimately  with  sereral  men  who  have  been 
through  one  of  them. 

dS18.  But  you  have  not  inspected  them  P — No. 

3319.  Then  your  remark  applies  in  general  terms  onlyP — ^Yes.  The 
previous  training  ia  differenti  and  therefore  the  whole  system  would  haye 
to  be  different. 

8320.  You  are  speaking  without  actual  knowledge,  are  you  not  P— From 
general  knowledge  only.  I  was  not  mflaning  to  imply  anything  as  against 
the  existing  colleges.  I  simply  say  that  the  conditions  in  the  case  of 
secondary  teachers  are  different* 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Tueaday  next,  at  11  o'clock. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  5th  June  1894. 

~— ^™~— ^■^-™      ■      ■  1 1  I    lip 

rRBSEHT  : 

Th*  Eight  Hon.  JAMBS  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Ohaib. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K,C.B.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabj)  Lyttelton,  M,A. 
Sir  Henby  B.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 
The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchesteb,  D.D. 
Mr.  RicHABD  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.   RlCHABD  WOEMELL,   D.So. 

Mr.  Henby  Hobhoxjse,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llewblltk  Skith,  M,A. 

Mr.    Q-BOB&I   J.   COGKBURN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fekwiok,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebick  Ca\endisu. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuob,  8&yretaryt 

Mr.  Alderman  J.  Hot  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  called  in  and  examined. 

8321.  (Chainnan  to  Mr,  Alderman  Hoy.)  You  are  an  aldesman  and 
chairman  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  boxDUgh 
of  Manchester  P — Yes. 

8822.  That  is  a  committee  of  the  city  council  ? — Yes. 
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3328.  {To  Mr.  Reynolds.)  Yon,  I  believe,  are  diieotor  of  the  technioal 
instmetion  committee  of  the  ooonty  borongh  of  Manchester  P— I  am. . 

3324.  And  haye  served  in  that  capacity  for  some  years? — Since  the 
establishment  of  the  conmiittee. 

3325.  Before  that  time  you  I  were  also  secretary  of  the  technical  school 
on  its  former  basis  P — ^Yes. 

3326.  Yon  therefore  hare  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  whole 
question  P — Yes,  I  have  had  the  experience  of  the  last  15  years. 

3827.  Yon  have,  I  think,  some  experience  also  of  Continental  institu* 
tions  P — Yes,  so  far  as  a  visit  of  inspection  is  concerned. 

3328.  (To  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  some  facts 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  Technical  Instructions  Act  by  the  city 
ooonty  council  P  — I  am. 

<8829.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  passed  when  the  council  begftn  to 
act  under  the  Technical  Instmotion  Act  P — ^The  council  took  action  upon 
a  memorial  brought  before  it  by  some  of  the  leading  oitiEens,  a^ing  it  to 
adopt  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  which,  as  yon  wUl  remember, 
is  permissive.  The  council  accepted  the  invitation,  adopted  the  Act,  and 
nominated  a  committee.  That  committee  acted  during  a  limited  period  and 
was  composed  solely  of  members  of  the  corporatiou.  Eventually,  upon 
the  taking  over  of  the  technical  school,  and  the  school  of  art  from  the 
Whitworth  Institute,  it  became  a  joint  committee,  composed,  as  it  is 
to-day,  of  24  members  of  the  council,  and  12  outside  members,  who  are 
npnunated  by  the  council. 

8380.  Was  this  first  action  of  the  council  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1890  P — Yes ;  the  action  was  taken  on  the  2nd  April  1890. 

3331.  Was  the  rating  power  exercised  ? — To  the  extent  of  4,000Z.  for  that 
year. 

3332.  And  then  you  came  into  possession  of  the  technical  grant  ? — Yes. 

8888.  Save  you  applied  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  technioal  gr^ni^  ? 
-•In  the  first  year  we  appUed  the  4,00(U.  ftom  the  rates  in  subsidising 
various  institutions,  and  daring  that  year  the  residue  money  was  granted. 
We  did  not  use  the  residue  monev  that  year»  so  that  we  began  the  n^ 
year  with  the  first  year's  grant  in  hand,  and  we  immediately  applied  thai 
money.  During  the  year  1891-92  we  distributed  a  sum  of  10,375?.  out  of 
the  total,  in  that  particular  year,  of  11,4992. 

8334.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  for  each  year  the  sums  which  you  have 
applied  for  technical  instruction  raised  by  rates,  and  also  the  sums  applied 
out  of  the  grants  P — We  have  not  raised  any  money  by  rates  since  the  first' 
year.  Practically  we  have  absorbed  during  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  then  the  whole  of  the  residue  money. 

8335.  That  is  to  say,  a]l  that  came  in  has  been  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  technioal  instruction  P — Yes.  The  council  granted  the  technical 
isstmction  committee  the  whole  of  the  money  that  was  given  for  that 
purpose. 

'  8836.  Has  that  been,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  accordance  with  the  general  < 
sentiment  of  Manchester  P — We  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

8887.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  forms  you  have  applied  this  money  P — 
In  the  year  1891-92  we  applied  10,375L,  mainly  in  sums  given  to  the  various 
authoritieB.  In  that  period  the  whole  of  tha  money  that  we  expended, 
was  expended  in  granting  assistance  to  other  authorities :  Manchester 
School  Board,  3,600/. ;  the  Owens  College,  1,000Z. ;  Manchester  Technical 
School  and  Mechanics'  Institution,  4,0002. ;  Manchester  School  of  Art, 
7502. ;  Manchester  Grammar  School,  2602. ;  Lower  Mosley  Street  Evening 
Classes,  3002  ;  Dob  Lane  School,  Newton  Heath,  1001. ;  School  of 
Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery,  1002. ;  Manchester  Commercial  Sdiool^ 
502.  ;  Christian  Arts  and  Crafts  School,  502.  ;  Manchester  and  Salford 
IhBotical  and  Becreative  Evening  Classes,  1251. ;  the  University  Extension 
Association,  1002. ;  making  a  total  of  10,4252. 
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8888.  (Sir  Henry  Bo8eo€.)  What  oondition  did  your  oommiliee  vpiply  ia 
those  grants  P — Soaroelj  any  other  than  that  of  refn-esentation.  We  haye 
a  representation  in  proportion  to  these  sums  upon  the  boards  of  the 
different  institutions,  excepting  only  the  school  board,  which  is  exempt  by 
the  Act. 

8889.  What  is  the  proportion  of  representatiyes  ? — Owens  College  has 
a  representation  of  two  persons.  There  was  for  the  Manchester  Techni- 
cal School  and  Mechanics'  Institnte  a  representation  of  fiye ;  but  after  the 
particular  year  which  I  am  dting  now,  the  school  was  handed  over  to  the 
technical  instruction  committee,  and  that  became  a  public  institution. 

8840.  It  became  a  municipal  institndon  ?--Yes,  the  technical  school 
and  school  of  art  are  now  institutions.    That  was  1891-92. 

8841.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  haye  done  since  then  with  regard  to- 
applying  the  money? — 1892-93  the  sum  dropped  down  to  5,72i5/.,  in 
1898-Mio  5,576/.,  and  in  1894-95  to  the  same  amount.  That  of  course 
was  owing  to  our  taking  oyer  in  the  meantime  from  the  Whitwortb 
Lutitute,  the  technical  school  and  the  school  of  art,  and  the  deficit  at 
these  institutions  was  met  out  of  our  own  funds  directly.  We  made  up 
the  whole  deficit  whateyer  it  might  be. 

8842.  Would  you  teU  the  members  of  the  Commission,  who  are  perhaps 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  them  as  I  am,  the  operations  of  the  Manchester 
Whitworth  Institute? — The  Mauchester  Whitworth  Institute  owes  it8> 
inception  to  the  legatees  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  and  was 
incorporated  by  Boyal  Charter  in  1889,  for  the  promotion  of  art  and 
industry,  with  power  to  take  oyer  the  Manchester  Technical  School,  and 
the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  the  former  of  whioh  was  a  deyelopmeut  of 
the  original  Manchester  Medianics'  Institution,  both  institutions  being, 
yoluntary  in  character.  In  1890  they  were  transferred  to,  und  incorporated 
with,  the  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute,  wliich  had,  or  was  supposed  to 
haye,  large  funds  for  deyeloping  their  work.  But  when  the  technical 
instruction  committee  was  formed  by  the  corporation  it  occurred  to  ihe 
Goyemors  of  the  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute  tkoA  it  would  haye  funds 
at  its  disposal,  and  that  would  be  the  proper  body,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  ta 
take  these  schools  oyer.  They  accordingly  made  oyertuies  to  the  cor- 
poration offering  a  certain  sum  of  money  and  also  considerable  properties, 
and  a  plot  of  land  for  the  building  of  a  new  school.  The  total  yalue  of  ttie 
property  and  cash  transferred  by  the  Whitworth  Institute  people  was. 
stated  as  being  of  the  yalue  of  about  85,000^. 

8348.  Then  I  understand  that  the  Whitworth  Institute  has  now  giyen 
oyer  to  your  committee  certain  lands  and  property  which  now  become  the 
property  of  the  corporation  P — ^Yes. 

8844.  And  the  whole  arrangement  is  now  wcn-ked  by  the  corporation- 
through  your  committee?— T^t  is  so. 

8845.  Is  your  committee  an  executiye  body.  Does  it  act  on  its  own 
responsibility  witii  regard  to  financial  matters,  or  does  the  finance  pas9 
generally  through  the  body  of  the  corporation  P — ^The  money  passes  through 
the  corporation,  and  eyeirthing  we  do  requires  to  be  submitted  to  it ;  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  not  effeotaal  until  after  they  haye 
receiyed  the  sanction  of  the  council  at  its  monthly  meeting. 

3846.  We  haye  had  eyidence  before  us  from  London  to  the  effect  that 
the  technical  committee  of  the  London  County  Council  has  executiye 
powers,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  opposition  to  your  method  the  finance  of  the 
London  technical  committee  is  within  their  power.  They  haye  not  to  go> 
back  to  tiie  council  P — That  is  not  so  with  us. 

3847.  Can  you  g^ye  us  any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  adyisability  of 
one  course  or  the  other  P — ^As  chairman  of  a  committee  which  finds  some 
little  trouble  occasionally  in  getting  some  of  its  items  through  the  counoi]^ 
I  should  be  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  London 
Coxm^  Council,  but  I  should  not  like  to  answer  the  question  straight 
away  nom  a  brcMider  point  of  yiew  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan. 
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3348.  Have  you  found  some  difllonlty  in  carrying  your  views  P — No,  I 
eannot  say  that.  We  have  found  a  liHle  difflonlty  wiib  regard  to  salaries 
and  the  advanoe  of  salaries,  bat  otherwise  onr  oonndl  has,  I  think, 
Ten>onded  very  well  indeed  to  the  claims  we  have  made  upon  it  and  has 
endorsed  onr  action. 

8349.  Ton  do  not  find  a  practical  difficulty  P— No,  we  do  not  find  a 
practical  difflcnlty  beyond  the  awkwardness  of  discnssing  salaries  of  a 
teaching  body  before  tibe  city  council,  and  in  public. 

8350.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  They  have  never  traversed  your  policy,  have 
they  P— Not  in  we  least. 

8351.  {Sir  Henry  Boecoe.)  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  taking  over  or  the  transfer  P — ^The  condition  accepted  bv  us 
was  that  we  should  build  a  new  and  enlarged  school  We  have  now  three 
different  places  in  which  we  do  our  work,  we  have  a  weaving  school, 
which  is  half  a  mile  distant  from  our  head  school,  and  we  have  an  electrical 
engineering  school,  which  is  comparatively  dose.  Of  course,  as  you  will  be 
aware,  all  these  things  involve  trouble  in  management,  and  we  were  quite 
jnepared  as  a  condition  of  the  handing  over  of  these  properties  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  building  a  new  school.  We  have  at 
present  plans  and  are  within  a  very  short  period  now  of  letting  the  con- 
tract for  this  enlarged  school,  the  total  cost  of  which,  with  equipment, 
has  been  estimated  (the  land  having  in  the  first  instance  been  given  by  the 
Wbitworth  Institute)  at  about  160,0007. 

3352.  Will  the  fund  be  sufficient  for  the  maintenanoe  of  this  school  and 
also  to  give  the  grants  that  you  now  are  ^ving  to  the  various  institutions 
in  the  town  unconnected  with  your  teohnioal  school  P— That  is  somewhat 
problematicaL 

8358.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Where  then  do  you  expect  to  get  the  funds  P 
— Hie  funds  would  be  sufficient  probably  without  those  grants.  We  have 
no  other  possible  sooroe  of  income  than  the  residue  grant,  and  the  first 
rate,  and  we  should  confidently  rely  on  the  approval  of  the  public  in 
withdrawing  the  grants  in  aid,  if  the  efficient  working  of  the  technical 
school  demanded  an  increased  annual  exponditure. 

3854.  {Sir  Henry  Boeeoe.)  The  mon^  for  the  building  of  course  yon 
tMin  raise  on  loan  P — ^Yes.  The  Biuking  fund  and  interest  would  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  first  rate. 

3355.  Have  you  anything  now  to  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  probable 
•effect  of  the  undue  multiplication  of  technical  and  secondary  schools  P — 
In  a  general  way  our  fear  is  that  the  small  schools  which  are  being 
established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  may  be  inefficient  both  in 
equipment  and  in  teaching.    That  is  merely  an  opinion. 

8856.  I  presume  it  is  the  interest  of  your  committee  to  make  this 
ieohnlcal  school  in  Manchester  of  the  highest  class  P — Quite  so. 

3357.  And  the  other  small  schools  in  the  neighbouring  towns  would 
probably  act  as  feeders  to  the  hurge  school  in  Manchester  P — Yes,  that  is  a 
view  we  have  kept  before  us.  Imt  view,  however,  somewhat  comes  into 
conflict  with  the  general  views  of  the  neighbouring  authorities.  The 
disposition  in  many  cases  has  been  rather  to  restrict  the  work  of  an 
autnority  within  its  own  area»  and  there  would  naturally  be  on  the  part 
of  Manchester  a  disposition  to  curtail  its  work,  unless  some  sort  of 
jceoiprocal  action  between  it  and  the  Lancashire  County  Council  and  others 
could  b«  brought  into  play. 

8858.  Now  we  might  perhaps  take  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  scHoiiBSKm. 
scholarships.    Will  you  give  us,  first  of  all,  the  total  amount  of  funds 
which  you  devote  to  that  object  P — ^Tbe  yearly  grant  for  the  scholarships 
we  offer  is  1,4702.,  but  of  course  they  run  for  two  years,  and  that  prac- 
tically  gives  an  expenditure  yearly  of  3,0002. 

3859.  Will  you  give  us  an  account  of  how  that  3,000Z.  is  devoted  P— 
There  are  four  scholarships  at  the  Owens  College  of  the  value  of  602.,  and 
by  an  arrangement  made  a  year  ago  these  run  for  three  years,  so  as  to 
eover  the  B.Sc.  course. 
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8860.  That  would  be  snffioient  to  pajijiot  only  the  fees  of  .the  op  liege 
but  likewise  to  give  mainteniuice  maner  P— ^^es,  to  a  ceritain  extent,  no 
doubt.  There  are  also  three  eyeniug  ezhibitiouB  at  Owena  College  of  101. 
each.  At  the  Munioipal  Technical  School  there  are  25  BcholarshipB  for 
day  students  of  30/.  each,  and  10  evening  exhibitions  of  .102.  eacih.  At  the 
Municipal  School  of  Art  there  are  fiye  scholarahips  for  day  students  of 
802.,  and  five  evening  scholarships  of  lOZ.,  and  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School  tiiere  are  six  scholarships  for  day  students  open  to  boys  only  of  the 
annual  value  of  252. 

3361.  And  what  is  the  result,  can  you  tell  us,  of  these  offers  that  you 
have  made.  Have  they  been  satisfactory? — They  have  not  been  very 
fully  taken  up.  We  have  never  yet  in  any  .one  year  given  the  whole  of 
these  scholarships. 

8862.  Is  that  for  the  want  of  competent  persons  applying  P — Tee. 

'  8863.  {Dean  of  Manohesier,)  Why  do  th^  not  apply  p_WeIl,  we  have 
thought  that  we  should  have  more  applications  from  the  school  board 
than  we  have  received,  and  also  from  the  grammar  school. 

3364.  (Sir  John  Hibbert.)  Did  you  advertise  the  scholarships? — Yes^ 
fully.  By  placard,  by  circulars,  and  by  advertisemeuts,  and  in  evei-j' way 
that  we  could  conveniently  do  so. 

8865.  [Mr.  Cockburn.)  What  limitationB  do  youimpolse  upon  parents? — 
None ;  except  that  the  candidates  for  scholarships  shall  be  residents,  or 
children  of  ratepayers. 

8366.  And  income  P — We  have  not  pressed  that,  but  of  course  there  i& 
a  limitation. 

8867.  What  is  your  figure  of  limitation  ?— 4002.,  being  the  limit  fixed  bj 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  beyond  which  no  giant  is  paid  upon  the 
results  of  the  successful  examination  of  students. 

8366.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  How  many  yean  hav&yoa  had  tkia* system  in 
operation,  one  or  two  years  ? — Three  years.  .  in.  .1891  wenbegan^  Thiads 
the  fourth  year  in  fict. 

3869.  How  many  competitions  have  you  had  P — Three. 

3870.  Have  you  had  an  increasing  number  of  applicants  from  year  to 
year  ? — No,  a  diminishing  number. 

8871.  With  respect  to  the  four  soholazship^  of  602.  at  Owens  College,  I 
presume  those  ore  science  scholarships  P— -Tea,  they  are  science  scholar- 
ships. 

8872.  And  the  three  evening  exhibitions  o£  iOJ.,r. ate. tikO«e  also .so^ano^t 

—Yes.  :...:    

8878.  You  mentioned  the  Lanoash]]»jG0ui^€oim«U.^laaire  joo:  aoiy 
arrangements  with  the  Lancashire  Ootnt^-  Qaiiiloil:l09  xeoeiVing  »in|pita 
from  outside  the  city  area  P— We  have  tvieijdrto  Qome  to  an  arraugemeni 
witi^  the  Lancashire  County  Council,  Hut  we  have  not  been  venr  suc- 
cessful. We  have,  however,  an  arrangement  with  the  Cheahixe-Qoun^ 
Coundl  which  seenui  to  us  to  be  a  very  reasonable  6ne»  aaH  we  have 
also  an  arrangement  with  one  local  aujjiority  of  the  Lfuicai^iire  County 
Council. 

3874.  What  authority  is  that  P—Stretford.  ^  «  . 

8875.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Lancashire  County  Council  have  arranged 
to  pay  you  a  certain  sum  per  pupil  P—No.    That  ift.'^Mt  ^h  adk  ftom  th6 

LanoMhive  County  Couneil.  .     t  ,   .      ,,^  a.,;.,,-,.,  ,.^,  ^... — 

8876.  What  is  the  arrangement  with  Cheshfria? — IBs.  per  student. 

3377.  Per  annum  ?— Per  session.  .    \,.^  -,,.:. 

8378.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  diffi^nities  9ii$i0miag  io  an  agpeemeot 
with  the  Lanca^tiixe  County.  Council  P— It  itm  stated.tlmt  sunwof  saoney 
were  given  to  the  local  authorities,  and  that  they  were  the  bodies  to  whom 
we  should  apply.  Although  it  was  not  defimtely  said.  1  guite  tuidex* 
stood  that  the  Lancashire  County  Council  would  not  itself  ei^r  into  any 
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fimoib  taxvngemeaif  and  that  wm  the  only  direction  in  which  there  was  imy 
hope  for  the  nunnent  of  aeeoiing  oo-opcoration. 

3879.  It  ifi  the  fact  is  it  not  that  the  Lancaflhire  Ocmnty  Ckmndl  do  dis- 
tzibvte  their  money  to  the  difierent  anthoiities  acooidiag  to  the  population 
and  rateable  value  P — Yes.  We  have  also  appealed  to  the  local  aumoritieB 
and  have  only  had  the  response  referred  to  aboye. 

8380.  Have  not  the  Lancashire  County  Council  made  proposals  to  you 
with -respect  to  some  general  matters ;  for  instance,  the  setting  up  of  a 
school  for  the  silk  industry  P — ^We  in  the  first  instance  made  suggestions 
to  the  Lancaehire  County  Council  I  think,  but  there  are  now  pending 
negotiations  of  that  character. 

3381.  I  think  a  meeting  was  held  last  week  or  the  week  before  at  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided  P — ^Tes.  You  see  the  position  we  are  in,  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  persons  attending  our  schools  makes  it  Imperatiye 
npou  us  that  we  should  attempt  to  get  at  some  such  arrangement  as  that 
indicated,  because  half  of  our  students  come  from  the  outside  of 
Manchester. 

3382.  Outside  the  Manchester  city  areaP^Yes.  Boughly  speaking, 
half. 

3383.  {Dean  of  MancheMter,)  They  come  from  where  P — ^All  parts  of  the 
county.  I^om  balford  largely,  but  the  Salford  people  have  agreed  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  give  us  a  lump  sum  of  150Z.  a  year  to  cover 
that  kind  of  daim  for  the  students  ^ho  come  from  there.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  attending  our  school  is  3,781 ;  the  Manchester  students  are 
1,970,  and  the  others  from  the  different  districts  are  1,761,  that  is  rather 
less  than  half. 

3384.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  And  of  course  the  fee  which  you  charge  does 
not  cover  the  expenses  of  that  number  P — No. 

8885.  Do  you  think  the  districts  from  which  they  come  should  in  some 
way  contribute  towards  the  expenses  p^ — Yes,  for,  roughly  speaking,  eaeh 
pupil  costs  us  308.  a  year. 

3886.  The  average  payment  I  suppose  would  not  be  nearly  that  aBkonntP 
— It  is  about  10«. 

8887.  And  therefore  the  committee  have  to  make  vp  the  differenee  of 
2Ut.  P — No.  The  cost  is  30*.  over  and  above  all  that  we  receive  whether 
in  grant  or  fee.  The  costs  for  the  students  is  nearly  6,0002.,  and  we  have 
nearly  4,000  students,  that  ib  the  loss  to  the  conmiittee. 

8388.  (Sir  John  Hihhert.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  reject  to  the 
faUmg  off  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  scholarsl^ps.  Wnat  are  the 
reasons  -  giv^a  why  you  do  not  obtain  a  suflOicient  number-?-^!  presume 
reasons  have  been  given  P — Perhaps  if  one  indicates  the  number  of  8u<v 
cessftil  caoididates  from  the  different  sdiools  you  may  understand  thf  ^ 
position.  During  tiie  whole  of  that  time  100  day  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  the  various  institutions,  and  of  those  only  88  are  held  by 
candidates  who  have  come  from  the  board  schools.  And  of  that  number 
I  may  say  that  six  are  girls. 

3389.  Are  there  any  difficulties  between  yourselves  and  the  board 
schools  with  respect  to  this  question  P — ^It  would  l)e  putting  it  somewhat 
strongly  to  say  '*  Yes  "  to  that,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  Idiought  that 
these  scholarships  have  not  been  sufficiently  well  placed  before  the 
pup^  of  the  board  schoolsL  We  certainly  have  thought  that  we  ought 
naturally  to  have  expeded  more  candidates.  I  have  no  wish  to  <  put  it  in 
any  other  way. 

8890.  You  think  that,  perhaps,  all  has  not  been  done  that  might  have 
been  done  P — That  is  rather  for  someone  dse  to  admit.  We,  ourselves, 
have  made  them  as  public  as  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  make  them. 
Then  we  also  think  that  the  grammar  sehoolis  have  inot  supj^ed  what  you 
would  consider  a  commensurate  number  of  d^didates.  Out  of  100 
scholarships  awarded  only  18  are  held  by  candidates  from  grammar 
sehools. 
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8991.  (Dean  of  Mcmchester.]  You  say  gnuaunar  "  aohools "  P— Yes ;  the 
Hulme  Grammar  School  also.  We  have  11  from  the  Maadiester  Grammar 
School,  and  aeyen  from  the  Holme  Grammar  School 

8S92.  {Sir  John  Htbbert.)  Have  yon  had  any  from  Cheetham  Hospital  P — 
No. 

8398.  (Dean  of  Manche9ter,)  You  spoke  of  the  small  schools  that  were 
likely  to  become  merged.  Do  yon  mean  that  list  of  schools  that  yon  have 
referred  to  in  yonr  cTidence.  Do  yon  think  that  by  the  action  of  yonr 
own  work,  those  small  schools  wonld  possiblj  disappear  P— No.  I  was 
referring  rather  to  the  general  method  of  dealing  with  the  technical 
instmction  money  thronghout  the  connty  at  the  time.  I  was  not  speaking 
of  Manchester  experience. 

8894.  It  is  within  yonr  knowledge,  of  conrse,  that  there  are  towns  near 
Manchester,  for  example,  Bochdale  and  other  towns,  where  they  haTS 
founded  schools  corresponding  to  yonr  own  P — ^Yes. 

8895.  And,  therefore,  possibly  there  wonld  not  be  so  many  adherents  to 
Tonr  school  coming  from  those  special  localities  P — That  would  probably 
be  the  result  eyentually. 

3896.  You  spoke  of  your  own  institution  being  established  shortly  on  a 
very  large  basis  in  new  buildings.  Do  you  not  think  that  then  the  subsidy 
to  local  lUAtitutionB  will  possibly  hare  to  be  rery  largely  diminished  P— I 
think  that  is  quite  probable.  No,  I  had  rather  say  that  is  x>08Bible.  I 
should  not  like  to  say  probable,  because  that  is  rather  anticipating. 

3397.  But  is  there  no  souroe  of  income  to  which  you  look  forward, 
either  through  the  county  council  of  Manchester,  or  any  other  quarter, 
which  would  enable  you  both  to  do  your  own  work,  and  to  proride  these 
subsidies  P — ^I  shoula  look  to  what  I  haye  indicated  upon  my  precis, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  establishing  throughout  the  country  redprooal 
capitation  grants. 

8898.  I  will  not  anticipate  that.  We  shall  come  to  that  presently. 
The  sdiolarships,  exceptmg  the  scholarships  of  60L,  appear  to  be  the 
fioholarships  which  are  not  taken  up  so  much  P — ^Yes. 

8899.  Is  not  that,  perhaps,  because  you  have  not  sufiidently  taken  into 
account  the  necessity  of  maintenance  money  whidi  has  been  fainted 
atP — {Mr.  Reynolds.)  Do  yon  mean  respeofcing  the  technical  sdhool 
scholanhipsP 

8400.  Yee  P— The  ordinary  fees  charged  in  the  technical  school  are  15 
guineas  for  the  course,  but,  in  the  case  of  scholarship  students,  these  fees 
are  reduced  to  10  guineas,  leaving  something  like  2(H,  for  maintenance, 
which  at  least  gives  a  sum  approaching  Se.  a  week,  and  that  is  as  much  aa 
boys  of  15  yean  of  age  would  be  likely  to  earn,  so  that  we  think  main- 
tenance is  fully  covered  by  this  sum  of  S$,  a  week  which  remaina  to  them. 
{Mr  Alderman  Hoy.)  I  thisjc,  as  far  as  the  grammar  school  is  concerned, 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  seholaxBhip  is  absorbed  in  fees.  {Mr, 
Bewnolde.)  In  the  cose  of  the  grammar  school,  the  fees  are  12  guineas, and 
it  leaves  something  like  lOZ.,  i^r  books  are  provided  for,  as  maintenance, 
but  then  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  12  years  of  age,  or  from  12  to  14. 
That  is  the  limit  of  age  in  their  case,  so  that  there  again  you  have  some- 
thing  like  4^.  a  week  for  maintenance,  which  represents  aa  much  as  a  boy 
is  worth  at  that  age. 

8401.  Then  it  is  not  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  maintenance  thai  jou 
do  not  obtain  sufficient  candidates  for  your  scholarships  P — I  think  it  is 
mainly  this,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inertia  to  overcome  in  referenee  to 
these  higher  grade  schools  and  the  grammar  schools.  In  short,  in  some 
measure  there  is  a  certain  conflict  of  work  as  between  these  various  insti- 
tutions.  Each  is  doinga  certain  amount  of  science  work  under  the  Sdenoe 
and  Art  Department.  Each  is  doing,  in  short,  the  same  work,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  boy  gets  as  good  instruction  in  science,  say,  in 
the  hijgher  grade  school  or  in  the  grammar  school,  as  he  would  get  in  the 
technical  school.    Then  I  think  the  fact  that  there  are  valuable  scholar- 
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shipft  offered  by  the  Sdenee  find  Aii  Depwtmenfc  attracts  the  boys  from 
the  Bcholarahipe  offered  locally  to  the  aeholanhips  offered  outside. 

3402.  How  outside  F — Offered,  I  mean,  by  the  Soienoe  and  Art 
Department. 

8408.  (Sir  John  Hibh&ri.)  They  come  to  London  p—They  oome  to  London 
or  go  to  Dublin^  as  the  ease  may  be. 

8404.  {Dea7i  of  Manchester.)  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  inertia 
such  as  yon  speak  of  on  the  part  of  the  commnnity  itself  P — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  can  only  get  at  the  oommnnity  miunly  through  the  school. 
The  town  is  placarded,  and  adTertisements  are  put  in  the  newspapers,  but 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  fact  that  these  scholarships  are  offered 
right  home  to  the  parents  themselyes. 

8405.  But  you  think  that  many  of  your  disappointments  are  simply 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  probably  not  only,  as  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy  puto 
it,  children  are  not  induced  by  other  schoolmasters  to  resort  to  your 
schools,  but  that  they  are  positively  detained  at  other  schools? — That 
would  be  a  yery  strong  thing  to  say.    I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 

8406.  It  is  so  important  for  the  Commission  to  obtain  your  judgment  in 
this  matter,  that  I  must  ask  whether  you  think  that  in  Manchester  there 
is  a  considerable  detention  at  schools,  especially  at  the  higher  grade 
schools,  to  put  it  briefly,  instead  of  going  on  to  your  school  P — ^Tes.  I 
think  the  fact  that  there  are  something  like  1,500  pupils  in  higher  grade 
schools  in  Manchester  ought  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  should 
be  every  year  a  large  nombcir  of  capable  boys  and  girls  for  these  scholar- 
ships. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  who  come  from  the  higher 
grade  schools.  The  chairman  has  ahready  said  that  we  have  had  only  88 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  from  the  higher  grade  schools  in  three  years. 

3407.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  In  tact,  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the 
higher  education  that  you  give  over  and  above  the  education  of  the  board 
school  higher  grade  type  is  not  yet  sufficiently  understood  by  the  people 
of  Manchester ;  is  tluit  so  p — No  doubt  that  is  so,  and  it  is  patent  with 
regard  to  the  grammar  school,  where  in  the  first  year  there  were  no  candi- 
dates at  all  capable  of  accepting  the  scholarships.  The  committee  permitted 
tiie  grammar  school  to  send  in  pupils  alreadjf  in  the  school,  and  the  first 
year's  returns  show  that  the  whole  of  the  six  candidates  were  grammar 
sdiool  boys  already. 

8408.  ( Dean  of  Manchester.)  Then,  in  fact,  the  students  do  go  into  the 
grammar  school  in  Manchester  and  to  the  higher  grade  schools  of  the 
school  board  to  a  very  large  extent,  especially  in  technological  subjects, 
students,  I  mean,  for  whom  your  school  was  designed,  and  they  do  not 
resort  to  your  school  to  the  extent  to  which  you  had  hoped  they  would  P*- 
Gertainly  not. 

8409.  Do  you  not  think  that  possibly  it  may  have  been  because  the 
higher  grade  board  schools  had  been  largely  developed  and  were  occupying 
the  ground  before  you  took  action ;  were  there  not  a  great  many  students 
in  all  these  subjects  under  the  school  board  in  Jfanchester  before  you 
began  to  operate  P — ^I  think  that  is  very  likely,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  this  fact  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  a  boy  at  a  higher 
ffrade  school  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  the  school  board  in  the  way  of  grant ; 
that,  in  short,  he  can  earn  a  large  sum  for  the  increase  of  tne  revenue 
of  the  school  board.  That  fact  must  account  for  something  in  respect  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  teachers  and  all  concerned  to  let  the  boy  leave  the 
school  for  the  higher  institution,  whatever  it  may  be. 

3410.  Then  overlapping  in  Manchester  is  a  common  incident  to  the 
whole  question  P — Quite  so. 

8411.  {8vr  John  Hibhert.)  May  it  not  be  taken  as  rather  satisfactory  that 
you  shotdd  have  4,000  students  in  your  schools ;  is  not  that  a  satisfactory 
feature  of  your  schools  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

8412.  You  may  say  that  you  are  doing  a  considerable  amount  of  good 
work  in  educating  those  4,000  students  P-^Yea     {Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.) 
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And  there  is  this  farther  to  be  Bud,  that  we  ha^e  almost  no  room  for  any 
more.    That  is  to  say,  our  new  building  is  very  mneh  wanted. 

5118.  {Dean  of  Mandheiter.)  Still,  von  agree  with  what  Mr.  Reynolds 
has  said,  do  yon  not  P— I  think  it  wonid  be  a  healthier  thing  if  there  were 
more  coming  forward. 

3414.  {Mr.  Jebb  to  Mr.  Reynolds.)  I  think  yon  said  that  if  the  existence 
of  these  soholar^pe  could  be  made  known  directly  to  the  parentSi  and 
not  merely  to  the  parents  through  the  schools,  posaib^  a  larger  number 
of  applicants  might  be  forthcoming  P-^I  think  it  yery  Ukely.  Of  course  & 
large  number  of  boys  naturally  leave  the  elementary  schools  at  13  years  of 
age,  and  as  such  are  not  eligible  for  the  technical  school,  the  conditions 
requiring  that  the  boys  shall  be  15  years  of  age. 

3415.  Oould  you  suggest  any  way  by  which  the  ezistenoe  of  these 
scholarships  coiud  be  made  known  directly  to  the  parents  P— It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  cover  the  large  towns^  What  we  do  now  ia  to  send 
placards  into  every  elementary  edkool  in  the  city,  both  board  schools  and 
voluntazy  schools.  We  placard  the  walls  and  advertise  in  the  newspapers. 
{Mr,  Aldentian  Hoy.)  There  is  another  serious  difficulty,  namely,  the 
comparatively  early  age  at  which  boys  in  Manchester  can  obtain  employ- 
ment It  is  consequently  difficult  to  get  boys  to  come  to  school  at  15 
years  of  age. 

8416.  [Mr.  Eobhottse.)  Have  you  considered  wliether  it  is  desinibte  to 
alter  your  regulations  as  to  scholarships,  by  increasing  the  number  for 
competition  P — Xo,  we  do  not  see  in  what  direction  we  oould  move. 

8417.  Of  course  the  scholarships  at  Owens  Oollege.  ^e  technical 
school,  and  the  school  of  art  are  all  atriotly  technical  sohoUrships. 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  scholarships  held  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School  P~-(lfr.  Reynolds,)  That  the  boys  shall  go  on  the  modem  side  of 
the  school. 

3418.  Does  that  give  a  large  proportion  of  what  you  may  call  strictly 
technical  education  P — It  includes  modem  languages,  science  and  art 
subjects,  mathematics,  and  some  manual  training. 

8419.  Do  I  understand  that  there  is  any  oompetition  for  those  scholar-* 
ships  P — It  is  very  small,  indeed. 

8420.  Then  you  have  a  small  number  of  scholarships  f — That  is  so. 

8421.  Then  I  understand  that  there  is  no  stream  upwards  from  the  class 
of  artisans'  children,  for  instance,  who  are  being  educated  at  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  to  the  modem  side  of  the  grammar  school  P— That  is  so. 

3422.  {To  Mr,  Alderman,  Hoy.)  Do  1  undaBstand  aright  that  you  are  now 
spending  the  whole  of  the  beer  duties  on  technical  eZnication  P — Tea,  that 

is  BO. 

3428.  And  of  this  about  half  ia  still  paid  in  mnta  to  certain  other 
authorities,  and  about  half  is  dispensed  by  yourselves  at  these  technical 
schools  of  your  own  P— Yes,  and  there  are  the  scholarships.  There  are 
those  three  items. 

» 

8424.  What  are  the  authorities  to  whom  yon  still  give  grants?  Are 
they  those  you  mentioned  at  first  ? — ^We  disoontinued  from  that  list  the 
iillititntions  we  have  taken  over. 

8425.  Ton  still  subsidise  the  school  board  P— Yes. 

8426.  How  is  this  money  that  [you  give  to  the  school  board  expended  ? 
— That  we  do  not  follow.  We  have  no  right  to  follow  that,  in  fact,  we 
have  no  right  of  representation  on  the  school  board. 

3427.  Have  you  no  idea  of  how  it  is  expended  P — We  have  no  definite 
knowledge. 

3428.  No  official  knowledge P—f3fr.  Beynolds.)  We  have  no  official 
knowledge,  except  that  the  money  Is  spent  generally  in  the  promotion  of 
science  and  art  and  what  are  called  evenmg  continuation  classes.  No 
doubt  great  good  is  being  done  in  Manchester  in  that  way,  though  it  has 
resulted  in  a  littie  overlapping. 
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.  342^.  (Sir  Henry  J^aooe.)  The  ntunber  is  Yerv  large  in  Manchester,  is  it 
not  P — ^I  believe  there  are  38,000  pupils  in  the  Manchester  School  Boards' 
Science  and  Art  Evening  Continuation  and  Elementary  Glasses. 

8430.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  money  is  not  spent 
well'.  I  am  asking  whether  there  is  any  co-operation  as  between  you 
and  the  school  board  in  the  distribution  of  this  grant  ? — No. 

3431  •  Have  you  any  members  of  the  school  board  on  vour  committee? 
—Only  incidentally — not  because  thev  are  members  of  the  school  board. 
(Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  We  have  one  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  city  council. 

;  3432.  Will  you  inform  me  what  the  exact  composition  of  yo  ur  committee 
is  now? — Twenty-four  members  of  the  council,  and  12  persons  nominated 
by  the  council. 

3483.  On  what  principle  are  those  persons  nominated  P — By  the  choice 
of  the  committee. 

3434,  With  regard,  I  imagine,  to  their  expert  kno'wledge  of  edueational 
matters  P — Yes.    You  may  take  it  that  they  are  all  persons  who  previously 

fave   their   work    to    these   two  voluntary  institutions,  the  Municipid 
'echnical  Institution  and  the  School  of  Axt,  the  object  being  to  keep  ihe 
persons  who  had  expert  knowledge  in  touch  with  the  council. 

8485.  Then  th^  were  merely  co-opted  with  a  view  to  those  two  institu- 
tions, and  not  with  a  view  to  technical  education  generally  P — That  is  true 
enough,  but  they  have  full  powers  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  sit  at  all  the  meetings,  and  are  distributed  over  the  sub- 
committees. 

.  3486.  Do  I  understand  that  your  position  at  present  is  somewhat  this : 
that  you  only  'ynsh.  to  manage  directly  those  two  institutions,  and  with 
regard  to  the  oiher  portions  of  your  fund  you  prefer  to  confine  your  duty 
to  distributing  the  money  among  other  local  authorities  P — You  see  thi?  is 
ir'qtiesiiton  of  growth.  During  the  Ibrst  year  of  its  existence  the  committee 
simply  distributed  the  money  derived  from  th^'  rates.  In  the  second  year 
the  scheme  ol  adiolarfibips  was  established,  aad  early  in  1892  the  technical 
school  and  the  school  of  art  were  taken  over  by  the  com  mittee  as  has  been 
said. 

r  M87J'Yon  do  aot  contemplate  eventDtt^dassesP — ^We  have  evening 
olflMcs  which  a  large  proportion  of  ihe  studtnls  attend. 

8438..  Outside  these  institutionB  P — We  have  other  institutions  outside^ 
namely^  at  Newton  He^th  and  Openshaw,  some  three  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  city.  >    ,  •  ,  <  ' 

8489.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  your  administrative  work  is  likely 
gradually  to  develop  P— Ko,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  the  large  school  we 
are  about  to  establish  will  probably  absorb  our  energies. 

8440.  (Sir  John  Sibheri.)  I»  tihat.%  day  school  P — Day  and  evening. 

3441.  (Mr.  Hobhouse.)  That  is.the  aewteehftical  sdiool  P^Yes,  that  is 
the  new  technical  school,     i 

•  3442.  Then  nearly  all  your  money  goea  -  to  strictly  technical  institn- 
tioM  P— That  is  tnia 

8443.  For  Secondary  Education  generally  you  do  not  do  much  P— No. 
Nothing,  you  may  say. 

i.  844ir.  Sxeept  the  gno^  to  the  Manoheatei  Cbammar  School,  which  is  a 
▼eiy  small  one?— Yes. 

3446.  Is  that  eiroended  in  any  special  way  or  have  you  any  knowledge  as 
to  how  thiit  isP-T-We  lame  ^o.lmowledge  ci  the  precise  metiiod  of  expen- 
diture,.  You  will  juidarstand.  that  we  .  have  ^ representatives  upon  tiie 
boards  of  [these  different  institutions.  That  is  the  control  we  hove.  Five 
were  o^rjginally  nominated  on  t|^e  techxupal  school  Two  in  various  eases 
and  one  in  others.  .        ,,i^,.    *, 
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9446.  What  is  the  pnotical  dheok  upon  ycrar  expenditare  of  your 
money.     Yon  have  no  Qoyemment  auditor  to  keep  yon  in  check  P — IXo. 

8447.  Your  position  in  the  county  boroughs  is  therefore  rather  different 
Itom  what  it  is  in  county  coundOs  P — ^Yes,  in  that  respect  we  are  quite 
different. 

8448.  Yon  elect  your  own  auditors  P — ^Yes. 

8449.  And  therefore  so  long  as  yon  and  they  are  satisfied  that  you  axe 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  no  one  else  interferes  P — Quite  so. 

8450.  I  suppose  as  regards  Secondary  Education  generally,  there  is  a  Terj 
f(ood  supply  in  Manchester  already  P — {Mr.  Reynolds.)  There  is  in  Man- 
chester but  one  secondary  school,  that  is  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

8461.  (Sir  John  Hihbert.)  Is  there  not  the  Hulme  Qrammftr  School  P— 
IFhat  is  outside  the  district. 

8452.  Is  that  outside  the  Manchester  city  area  P— Yes,  it  is  outside  the 
Manchester  city  area.    There  is  only  one  secondary  school  in  Manchester. 

8453.  {Mr.  Hohhouse,)  Is  the  other  school  you  have  mentioned  ayailable 
ior  Manchester  P — Quite  so.  A  certain  number  no  doubt  of  Manchester 
«ftudents  go  to  that  school.  In  fact,  I  presume  that  the  parents  of  all  the 
students  are  Manchester  business  men. 

8454.  And  as  far  as  tou  know  are  not  likely  to  be  asked  to  aid  Secondary 
Education  as  apart  from  technical  education  in  Manchester  P — (Mr. 
Alderman  Hoy.)  I  should  think  not. 

3455.  Therefore  you  regard  your  funds  as  likely  to  be  appropriated  in 
fntnre  to  what  is  now  known  as  technical  education  P — Yes. 

8456.  You  have  not  quite  the  same  interest  in  extending  the  sphere  of 
your  aid  to  Secondary  Education  generally  as  it  exists  in  other  authorities  P 
— ^We  should  not  look  upon  it  as  our  proYince  to  do  so. 

8457.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,)  Are  there  any  teachers  on  the  technical 
instruction  committee  P — No. 

8458.  Are  there  none  amongst  the  outsiders  P — ^Dr.  Ward,  the  Principal 
of  Owens  College  is  one. 

3459.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  absence  of  representatiYes  from 
the  school  board  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  want  <rf  co-ordination 
between  your  work  and  theirs  wluch  has  prodnced  a  lack  of  scholars; 
I  mean  the  absence  of  common  knowledge  between  the  two  bodies  P— Ab 
far  as  regards  common  work  I  think  that  would  haye  assisted  us  and  it 
would  have  been  valuable.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  to 
have  had  members  of  the  Echool  board  on  the  committee. 

8460.  Are  there  any  scholarships  which  are  tenable  at  the  higher  grade 
schools  P— No. 

8461.  But  do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  such  scholarshipB 
oflbred  by  any  other  bodies  than  your  own  P^I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
l>odies  except  Science  and  Art  Department. 

8462.  Or  at  the  grammar  school  P — (Mr.  Reynolds.)  The  Lancashire 
0>unty  Council  permits  certain  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  the  evening 
classes  of  the  higher  grade  schools  in  Manchester,  and  notably  the  cenltal 
.achool. 

3463.  But  in  the  day  schools  P— No. 

8464.  With  regard  to  the  grammar  school  do  you  know  whether  there 
are  any  entrance  scholarships  offered  by  the  school  itself  P — ^A  large 
number. 

8465.  And  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  good  sujyply  of  candidates  for 
ihose  entrance  scholarships  P— -I  have  been  led  to  think  that  there  is  not  a 
^od  supply. 

8466.  Therefore  the  want  of  success  which  you  have  had  at  Manchester 
in  getting  a  laxge  number  of  candidates  is  not  confined  to  your  own  scholar- 
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shipfl  P — Quite  00,  only  in  the  oftse  of  the  entnmoe  scholanhips  to  the 
fframmar  school  they  are  aimply  fonndation  aoholarships  which  sapplT  the 
fees  only,  and  they  are  not,  therefore,  so  dedrable  as  they  woiud  be  il 
they  included  maintenance.  That  is  asaigned  frequently  aa  a  cause  why 
the  foundation  soholarahips  are  not  taken  up  so  generally  as  they 
might  be. 

3467.  Who  conducts  the  examinationB  for  your  scholarships  P — For  the 
Owens  OoUege  scholarships  the  Owens  College  professors.  For  the 
Technical  School  scholarships  expert  examiners  are  appointed,  some  of 
ihem  being  Owens  GoUege  examiners. 

S468.  Appointed  by  the  technical  instruction  committee  P — ^Tes. 

3469.  And  for  the  grammar  school  P — ^They  come  under  the  same 
direction.  The^  have  Uie  same  class  of  examiners  for  the  grammar  school 
as  for  the  techmcal  school. 

3470.  (Mr.  Lyitelton  to  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  Is  the  fact  that  yon 
have  not  teachers  on  your  committee  due  to  any  anticipated  difficulty  of 
tiieir  attending  P — No,  not  at  aU. 

3471.  Is  there  any  other  reason  you  can  suggest  P — Ton  see  the  practical 
method  of  doing  that  work  has  be^  that  the  council  takes  ihe  initial  step 
in  regard  to  the  committee,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  which  was  HxeA 
by  agreement  must  be  members  of  the  council.  There  are  no  teachers 
there  tiO  begin  with.  Then  we  had  great  difficulty  in  reducing  the  number 
of  outside  representatives  in  order  to  include  as  many  expert  managers  of 
those  schools  as  we  desire.  The  number  was  small  comparatively  o£ 
those  who  had  interested  themselves  previously  in  the  two  schools,  and 
we  had  a  difficultv  in  our  choice.  The  point  has  never  arisen  with  us  as 
to  how  far  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  teachers. 

3472.  (Dr.  Wormell  to  Mr  ReunohU.)  With  regard  to  this  matter  of  the 
scholarships,  do  you  think  you  nave  taken  a  much  more  limited  view  of 
what  is  included  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  than  has  been  ti^ken 
in  many  other  places  P — It  is  true  that  the  technical  instruction  com* 
mittee  of  Manchester  do  take  a  more  limited  view ;  that  is  to  say,  thej 
have  regarded  the  matter  strictly  from  the  point  of  view  of  technical 
training  for  students  of  a  rather  more  advanced  age.  For  example,  the 
students  seeking  to  enter  Owens  College  must  be  16  years  of  age  ;  those 
seeking  to  enter  the  technical  school  or  the  school  of  art  must  be  15 
years  of  age ;  and  that  naturally  has  limited  the  number  of  candidates  for 
those  scholarships. 

3473.  But  do  you  not  further  differ  from  some  other  committees  in 
that  you  devote  a  portion  to  elementary  schools  P — That  is  so ;  but  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  school  board  has  a  very  large 
number — I  think  something  like  250 — Science  and  Art  scholarships  which 
are  offered  to  their  students  and  enable  the  scholars  to  remain  there  for 
something  like  three  years. 

3474.  Then  to  some  extent  they  take  up  Secondary  Education.  A  portion 
of  the  Secondary  Education  of  Manchester  is  managed  and  supported  by 
the  school  board.    Is  that  so  P — It  would  appear  so. 

3475.  If  you  were  to  adopt  in  Manchester  a  nlan  somewhat  similar  te 
that  adopted  in  London  and  give  your  scholarships  to  students  from  the 
elementary  schools  tocar^them  to  higher  schools,  including  higher  grade 
schools,  and  allow  the  gainers  of  scholarships  to  select  the  school  in  whidi 
they  shall  bold  the  scholarship,  do  you  thmk  in  that  way  you  would  get 
a  much  larger  number  of  candidates  P — No  doubt  you  would  for  the  higher 
grade  schools. 

3476.  And  do  you  not  think  you  would  get  more  candidates  for  the 
other  schools  in  consequence  of  their  having  the  choice  of  the  higher 
ffrade  schools  or  the  other  secondarv  schools  P — I  have  already  pointed  out 
^t  there  is  but  one  other  secondary  school  in  Manchester,  that  is,  the 
Manchester  Ch»mmar  School. 
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8477.  That  makes  way  for  the  next  qnestion  I  want  to  pnt.  Is  there 
not  room  in  Manoheeter  for  seoondary  schools  between  the  ooard  schools 
and  the  Manchester  Orammar  School  which  shall  be  designed  to  give  a 
general  Secondary  Edneafeion  P — If  I  simply  speak  my  own  opinion  I  should 
say  "Tee/'  bat  then  yon  must  come  to  some  understandmg  as  between 
the  policy  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  in  establishing  higher  grade 
schools  and  these  intended  secondary  schools. 

8478.  {Dean  of  M(mche$isr.)  There  is  one  matter  that  really  must  be 
corrected  at  this  point  in  the  evidence.  Is  not  the  Huime  Grammar 
School  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  secondary  school  for  Manchester  P-^ 
(Mr,  Aldervian  Hoy.)  1  should  say  "Yes"  myself.  (Afr.  Beynolds,)  I  have 
said  already  that  the  school  is  filled  with  the  sons  of  Manchester  business 
men  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 

3479.  (Sir  John  Hibhert.)  With  respect  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  at 
Manchester,  do  you  not  call  the  education  that  is  given  there  Secondary 
Education  P — Tes,  I  must  correct  my  answer  to  that  extent.  I  had  in  my 
mmd  boys.  No  doubt  that  is  the  case,  and  that  school  has  two  branches 
in  other  parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 

3480.  (Dr,  Wortnell.)  Are  your  scholarships  tenable  at  those  schools  P — 
There  are  no  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  none  at 
the  Hulme  Grammar  School,  which  is  outside  Manchester. 

3481.  Then  you  acknowledge  that  your  committee  takes  a  much 
narrower  view  of  what  should  be  the  field  of  those  scholarships  than  most 
other  committees? — Yes,  we  take  a  narrower  view  in  so  far  as  the 
scholarships  are  not  offered  for  higher  grade  schools. 

3482.  And  does  not  that  completely  account  for  the  fact  that  you  find  a 
very  inconsiderable  number  of  candidates  P — ^The' answer  in  reference  to  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  candidates  applies  to  the  grammar  school  and  to 
the  tedinioal  scholarships  offered  to  the  technical  school  itself. 

3483.  Oompare  it  with  London,  for  instance  ;  for  300*  scholarships  thei^ 
were  over  1,200  candidates.    You  have  no  such  condition  of  tmngs  in 
Muichester  P — Tou  must  put  against  that   the  enormous  population  of ' 
London  as  compared  with  that  of  Manchester. 

8484.  But  still  the  proportion  follows.  If  you  have  but  100  Bcholarships 
in  Manchester  you  ought  to  have  400  candidates  in  the  same  proportion,:^ 
— Quite  so. 

3486.  {To  Mr.  AltUtrfif^cm  Hoy. )  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  questian  about  the 
transfer  of  this  technical  school.  What  were  the  conditions  of  the  transfer  P 
You  received  certain  land,  I  think,  on  condition  that  you  should  build 
upon  itP — Yes,  a  plot  of  land,  containing  5,549  square  yards  as  a  site  for 
the  new  technical  school,  together  with  land  and  building  containing 
975  square  yards,  used  as  a  weaving  school ;  land  and  buildmgs  occupied 
by  the  technical  school,  containing  920  square  yards ;  land  and  buildmgs 
used  as  the  school  of  art,  containing  3,273  square  yards ;  a  chief  rent, 
value  4Z.  per  annum  ;  endowments  for  scholarships  and  prizes  at  the  school 
of  art,  amounting  to  about  3,700Z. 

3486.  What  further  P— A  sum  of  money,  13,434L,  for  the  use  of  the 
technical  school,  and  10,1942.  for  the  use  of  the  school  of  art.  In  both 
cases  the  sums  were  restricted  to  building  purposes. 

3487.  That  was  handed  over  to  you  P — Yes,  the  cash,  amounting  to 
28,628Z.,  was  part  of  the  profits  of  the  1887  Exhibition,  and  there  was  the 
further  promise  of  5,0002.  towards  the  building  fund  of  the  new  school  from 
the  Whitworth  legatees. 

3488.  Out  of  your  36  members  there  was  a  condition  that  12  of  them 
should  represent  the  transferred  institutions,  was  there  not  P — I  have  no 
recollection  of  that  as  a  condition. 

3489.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  plan  was  really  adopted  P — ^Not  that 
thev  should  be  representative  of  the  Manchester  Whitworth  Institute,  but 
that  they  should  represent  the  two  schools—the  school  of  axt  and  the 
teohnical  school. 
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3490.  The  flohools  whioh  have  been  transfeixed  ? — ^Yes. 

3491.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  36  members  there  are  no  ont- 
aiders,  taking  into  aoooimt  your  own  board  and  the  two  InstiintionB  ih&i 
were  transferred  as  well  p — Dr.  Ward,  for  instance,  the  Prinoipal  of  Owens 
College,  wonld  be  ontside,  strictly. 

3492.  What  is  his  qnaliflcation  P  Is  he  sent  by  Owens  College  P— No. 
Nominations  are  made  entirely  by  the  portion  of  the  committee  that  is 
representative  of  the  connoiL 

3493.  He  was  selected  because  of  what  P — He  was  selected  because  of 
his  position  with  regard  to  education  generally. 

3494.  And  he  is  the  one  exception  P — ^I  should  uot  like  to  say  that  without 
lookmg.  We  were  nob  absolutely  restricted  to  those  who  had  been 
engag^  on  the  technioal  school  and  the  school  of .  art.  Naturally  we 
wanted  to  secure  the  sendees  of  the  men  who  knew  all  about  those  schools, 
and  as  far  as  possible  we  did  so.  Dr.  Ward  is  the  only  one  outside  those 
who  were  previously  at  work  upon  those  schools. 

3495.  Yon  have  never  invited  any  outside  bodies  to  send  representatives 
on  to  your  committee  P — No,  we  assumed  the  position  that  the  council  takes 
the  initial  act  in  this  matter.    We  are  the  nominating  body. 

3496.  You  spoke  of  the  probable  effect  of  undue  multiplication  of* 
technical  and  secondary  schools,  and  you  spoke  of  some  schooLs  which  had 
been  established  with  regard  to  which  you  had  fears  of  there  being  in- 
efficient, or  inadequately  supported.  What  schools  did  you  refer  to  P — 
Those  are  small  schools  whioh  had  been  established  in  the  neighbouring 
localities,  or  I  ought  to  say  classes  rather  than  schools. 

3497.  Established  by  whom  P — By  the  local  authorities,  each  receiving 
its  portion  of  grant  from  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 

8498.  {Mr,  Fenwidc.)  1  undertand  you  to  say  that  you  hava  no  menbera 
of  public  bodies  outside  of  your  own  oouncil  on  your  committee  P — ^Not 
representative  in  any  way. 

8499.  No  members  of  the  school  board  P — One  member  of  the  sdiool 
board  who  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  oouncil  is  a  member  of  our 
committee. 

8500.  But  not  nominated  by  the  school  board  P — No,  not  nominated  by 
the  school  board. 

3501.  And  you  have  no  representative  of  the  Teachers'  Association  on 
your  committee  P — No,  none  at  all. 

3502.  Have  you  ever  thought  as  to  how  far  the  usefulness  of  your 
committee  may  have  been  circumscribed  by  the  absence  of  such  repre- 
sentatives from  your  committee  P — No,  we  have  not. 

3503.  Are  you  aware  that  the  London  County  Council  offers  the 
opportunity  to  public  bodies  to  send  representatives  to  their  committee  P 
— I  may  have  heard  that;  it  is  hardly  before  my  mind  at  the  moment,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

8504.  Supposing  that  you  offered  the  opportunity  to  the  Manchester 
Trades  Council,  for  example,  to  send  representatives  to  vour  committee, 
do  you  not  think  that  that  would  tend  to  strengtiien  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  and  also  to  increase  its  usefulness  P— We  already  have  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Trades  Council  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

3505.  But  not  nominated  by  the  council  P — No. 

8506.  Elected,  of  course,  by  the  ratepayers  P-^Yes. 

8507.  Then  I  ondersfcand  that  you  have  never  considered  that  question 
of  allowing  the  Trades  Council  to  nominate  representatives  dir^  from 
the  council  P — We  have  not. 

3508.  Would  you  care  to  express  your  own  private  opinion  as  to  whether 
such  a  course  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  your  committee,  or 
otherwise?— Boughly  speaking,  I  may  say  that  I  beliere  that  in  forming 
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*  joint  oommittee  of  the  ohwuntw  we  now  luvfe  we  liATe  done  what  is 
needful  in  that  dizeotion. 

8609.  But  still  jon  admit  that  your  h&boTurs  ha^e  not  been  so  BoooeaBfii} 
as  Ton  had  reason  to  expect  P—I  beg  yonr  pardon,  it  is  qnite  the  opposite. 
It  IS  only  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  scholarships,  or  rather  the  nnmber 
of  persons  coming  np  for  sohohunhips,  as  to  whidi  we  make  the  least 
complaint  of  inefficiency. 

3510.  Do  yon  not  consider  that,  haying  regard  to  all  that  yon  hare  done, 
and  the  adyantagee  that  yon  offered,  ^ou  had  reason  to  expect  that  yon 
wonld  be  more  generously  supported  in  the  number  of  students  oomin|p 
up  than  you  Imye  been? — ^Yes  in  the  number  coming  up  for  these 
seholuships. 

8611.  And  yet  yon  haye  neyer  considered  whether  there  was  not  some 
defect  in  the  representation  of  the  board  which  tended  in  some  way  to 
oreate  that  defect  P— No,  we  haye  not  considered  so.  (Mr,  lieynold$.)  I 
think  I  may  explain,  in  reference  to  the  questions  that  haye  just  been 
asked,  that  the  former  constitution  of  the  school  before  it  was  tranafeiied 
to  the  corporation  provided  for  nominations  from  outside  bodies.  On 
the  goyeming  body  of  the  technical  school  before  its  transference  there 
were  members  nominated  by  the  Owens  College,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  by  the  Grammar  School,  by  the  School  Board,  and  by  the 
Trades  Council,  so  that  the  principle  was  recognised  then;  but  upon 
the  transference  there  was  only  room  for  12  members.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Trades  Council  was  already  in  the  City  Council,  and  he 
came  and  took  his  place  upon  the  goyeming  body  of  the  technical 
instruction  committee,  and  of  the  school  itself,  so  that  in  large  measure 
the  representation  is  proyided  for. 

8612.  But  would  you  not  consider  that  that  was  rather  more  an  accident 
than  otherwise  ?  Supposing  the  representatiye  of  labour  had  not  been 
elected  as  a  member  of  the  council  you  would  not  haye  had  any  repre* 
sentation  of  labour  on  your  conmiittee  at  all  P — ^That  does  not  follow  at  all, 
because  the  12  most  actiye  members  of  the  former  council  were  selected 
as  outside  or  lay  members  of  the  technical  instruction  committee. 

8513.  (Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  Miay  I  ask  how,  when 
it  was  transfecred  to  the  council,  this  sort  of  representation  gaye  way  to 
CO  optation,  and  that  co-optation  had  no  reference  whateyer  to  representa* 
tion  P — Ab  fur  as  one  can  indicate  the  cause,  it  was  the  desire  to  preserye 
in  touch  with  those  schools  the  persons  who  had  done  the  work  beet  pre«^ 
yiously.    That  was  the  sole  guiding  principle  in  the  selection. 

8514.  {Sir  Henry  Boeeoe.)  And  you  did  practioalljr  select  ior  yonr  12 
external  members  persons  who  had  been  in  oomiexion  with  the  schools 
before  the  tnmsfer  P— Yes,  and  the  persons  who  had  taken  the  most 
interest  in  them. 

8515.  (Mr.  TowaJl.)  Although  your  committee  haye  been  said  to  take 
rather  a  narrower  yiew  or  a  more  limited  yiew  of  your  functions  than 
other  committees  do,  and  therefore  to  deyote  your  money  to  technological 
and  technical  teaching  only,  do  you  think  that  you  haye  had  at  your 
disposal  any  too  much  money  for  that  purpose  solely  P— ^No,  I  think  not. 

8516.  And  you  would  regard  with  dissatisfaction  any  proposal  to 
diyert  from  technical  education  proper  a  considerable  sum  towards. 
SecondaryEduoation,  as  distinct  from  technical  education  P — We  should, 
indeed.  We  think  that  the  latter  character  of  education  is  yery  much 
required  in  a  city  like  Manchester. 


8517.  And  you  would  rather  increase  the  sum  at  your  disposal  than 
decrease  it  P— We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  increased.  We  haye  still  the 
penny  rate  to  fall  back  upon,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  required  I  haye  no 
doubt  our  council  will  grant  us  that  money.  Kow  we  are  borrowing 
money  for  building  purposes  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  our 
new  building.    That  comes  from  the  rates. 
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•8618.  With  regaid  to  soholarships,  what  is  the  method  of  choice  of  the 
Boholarship  winner?  Is  it  bj  competition  pore  and  simple  P — By  passing 
an  examination. 

3519.  That  is  to  say,  yon  do  not  in  any  case  allot  to  any  giyen  school  a 
certain  number  of  soholarships  which  shall  be  tenable  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  managers  or  the  teachers  of  that  school  P — No,  hardly  that. 
(Mr.  Reyfiolda,)  The  soholarships  are  allotted,  as  has  been  explained  aJready, 
to  the  Owens  College,  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art,  and  the  Grammar  School. 

3520.  I  am  referring  to  the  schools  from  which  the  scholarship  winners 
come  P — The  scholarships  are  awarded  upon  the  result  of  an  open  competi- 
tive examination. 

3521.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Do  scholars  come  from  Manchester  city 
alone  P — {Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  Manchester  city.  {Mr,  Reynolds.)  \^at 
the  committee  have  done  is  this — either  the  scholar  is  the  son  of  a  rate- 
payer or  a  resident  in  Manchester.  {Mr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  But  that  is 
rawer  widening  the  terms  of  the  Act.  The  Technical  Instruction  Act 
giyes  residence  only  as  the  condition. 

3522.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  It  has  never  occurred  to  your  committee  to  give 
-scholarships  which  shall  be  tenable  on  the  recommendation  of  teachers  of 
the  former  school  or  managers  of  the  former  school  at  which  the  scholar 
attended  P— No. 

3523.  Does  it  seem  to  you  at  all  probable  that  the  lack  of  competitors, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  numbers  is  concerned,  mav  be  due  to  the  ciroum- 
flttances  of  the  competition  P — ^I  do  not  quite  follow  the  point  of  your 
question. 

3524  Supposing  you  offer  scholarships  to  be  tenable  upon  recom- 
mendation rather  than  upon  examination  competition,  would  you  not 
possibly  get  a  better  supply  of  candidates  for  appointment,  who  might 
nevertheless  be  none  the  worse  as  scholars  than  those  already  obtained  P — 
Personally  I  should  think  that  a  rather  roundabout  method  of  attaining 
the  end. 

3525.  You  have  never  considered  that  P — No. 

3526.  May  I  ask  whether,  among  your  technical  scholarships  at  Owens 
^College,  you  have  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  scholarship  for  teachers 
or  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  tenable  for  the  technical  part  of 
teaching  alone  P — No,  we  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  {Mr.  Reynolds.)  The 
conditions  actujiUy  exclude  such  scholarships.  The  clause  in  the  regu- 
lations says,  *'  they  will  not  be  available  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
**  Owens  College  nor  in  the  Day  Training  College  for  Teachers." 

3527.  That  is  your  own  condition  P— Yes. 

8528.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for  excluding  the  Day 
Training  College  P — ^I  think  it  was  rather  with  regard  to  the  industrial 
application  of  the  money  than  to  the  technical  training  of  teachers. 

3529.  I  was  referring  to  technical  training  p — ^I  think  the  committee 
preferred  to  limit  its  efforts  simply  to  the  encouragement  of  industrii^l 
teaching. 

3530.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  tendency  in  Manchester  to 
detain  scholars  at  the  public  elementary  schools  they  are  already 
attending.  Does  that  refer  to  the  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  or 
to  the  higher  grade  schools  there  P— I  think  it  refers  mainly  to  the 
organised  science  schools — ^the  so-called  higher  grade  schools. 

3531.  You  have  in  Manchester  a  very  large  and  influential  association  of 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  as 
possible  that  if  that  association  were  asked  to  send  to  your  committee  a 
representative  to  work  with  the  committee  there  might  be  a  greater  flow 
of  candidates  for  soholarships  from  public  elementary  schools  P — Per- 
sonally, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  own  feeling,  I  have  every 
sympatiiy  with  the  desire  to  place  upon  the  governing  body  of  suol^  schools 
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or  the  oommitiee  the  repiesenlatiTefl  of  the  teaching  body.  (Mr.  Aldermam 
Hoy.)  There  hi»  been  no  disposition  in  this  oooptation  to  exclude ;  the 
disposition  was  to  include.  If  we  hare  failed  to  include  the  piop^^ 
penons,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  room  for  improyement  in  tiiat  directian, 
but  our  desire  was  and  is  to  include  those  who  are  most  capable  of  helfMng 
in  the  work. 

3532.  (Ifr.  CocJcburn  to  Mr.  Alderman  Hou.)  Has  the  distribution  ci 
jour  grant  and  your  rate  giyen  fairly  uniyeraal  satisfaction  in  Manchester  ? 
— We  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise  at  alL 

3533.  You  haye  had  no  appeals  to  South  Kensington  against  your 
decision,  haye  you  ? — None. 

3534.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  eyerything  is  working  happily  amongst 
these  yarious  recipients  of  your  grants  P — Yes. 

3535.  There  are  none  left  out  who  think  they  ought  to  haye  it  ? — ^Well^ 
we  haye  had  some  yeiy  minor  daims  that  we  haye  not  acceded  to,  but 
tJiere  has  been  no  feeling  shown  in  regard  to  them. 

3536.  Little  by  little,  I  gather  from  your  previous  answers,  you  expect 
the  amount  at  your  dii^osal  to  become  diminished  for  all  other  purposes 
except  your  own  scholuships  and  schools  ? — We  expect  that  the  demands 
upon  our  resources  for  these  schools  will  increase  yery  rapidly. 

3537.  In  which  case  it  will  leaye  less  and  less  to  be  giyen  toother  insfeita-r 
tkuis  ? — ^Yes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  haye  not  yet  impinged  upon  tiie 
penny  rate.  We  are  imjMnging  upon  the  penny  rate  for  the  sinMng  fund 
and  tne  building. 

3533.  What  would  your  penny  rate  come  to  in  Manchester  P— A  little 
oyer  11,000L 

3589.  Yon  look  upon  that  as  a  reserye  to  &U  back  upon  in  addition  ta 
tiie  excise  duties  P — ^Yes. 

3540.  {Mr.  Cockbum  io  Mr.  Reynolds.)  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  school 
board  getting  some  250  Science  and  Art  scholarships.  Will  you  expbdn  what 
sort  of  scholarships  ? — ^The  Science  and  Art  Department  offer  what  are  known 
as  Science  and  Art  scholarsfaips  in  the  eyent  of  a  ceitain  proportion  of  the 
money  required  for  these  being  fumiahed  by  the  locality,  and  yeiy  praise- 
woEthy  efforts  haye  been  made  by  the  school  board  to  coUect  the  mon^  to 
proyide  the  local  moiety  whateyer  that  may  be,  towards  the  establishment 
of  these  Science  and  Art  scholarahipe.  If  a  boy  or  girl  succeeds  in  getting 
one  of  these  it  is  tenable  for  three  yean,  the  amount  giyen  increaong 
from  year  to  year.  Many  of  the  boys  who  are  recipients  of  these  scholar^ 
ships  are  then  prepared  for  the  royal  exhibitions  or  the  national  scholur- 
ahipa. 

3541.  But  what  you  state  would  inyolye  an  annual  contribution  from 
local  contribntors  of  1,250?.  and  an  annual  income  of  1,750{.  added  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Is  that  correct  ? — ^It  is  correct,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  that  there  are  scholarships  to  the  number  of  250  from  4he 
Science  and  Art  Department.  Eyery  year  there  are  yeiy  liberal  contribu- 
tions made  by  persons  indiyiduaUy,  and  as  the  results  of  concerts  held  in 
the  town  fiom  time  to  time  towards  their  establishment.  I  think  the  local 
contzibution  for  the  first  year  is  5?. 

8542.  Each  year  it  is  5L  P--Yes. 

8548.  Is  your  school  able  to  earn  giants  from  South  Kensington  as  well 
as  school  board  schools  P^Yee,  but  as  a  rule  we  only  earn  grants  upon 
eyening  students  not  upon  day  students. 

3544,  But  you  could  if  you  wished  ?— We  could  if  we  wished  for  a  cer- 
t-ftip  number  of  them,  but  many  of  them  ai'e  above  the  status  requixed  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

3545.  To  a  considerable  extent  are  the  scholars  attending  your  numicipal 
school  going  tluough  the  same  curriculum  as  they  would  be  doing  aiilie 
Manchester  Grammar  School  and  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  so  onP^ 
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Certainly  not.  The  ctmionlTun  of  the  technioal  school  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  higher  grade  school  or  the  grammar  schooL  There  are 
three  or  four  distinct  departments ;  there  is  a  mechanical  engineering 
department,  an  electrical  engineering  department,  a  department  for  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries,  one  for  the  chemical  indnstries,  and  also 
one  for  sanitary  engineering. 

35^.  At  -what  age  do  they  enter  yonr  municipal  school  ? — In  the  day. 
time  at  15  years. 

3547.  And  in  the  evening  department? — In  the  evening  there  is  no 
limit,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  veiy  few  below  15  years  of  age. 
We  have  a  department  in  the  daytime,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a 
course  in  manual  training  along  with  the  usual  English  subjects.  We  have 
60  such  pupils,  who  come  into  the  school  at  18  years  of  age  conditional 
upon  their  being  able  to  pass  the  seventh  standard. 

85i8.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  scholarships  might,  with  advan- 
tage, have  been  offered  by  you  (these  which  hang,  aa  you  say,  somewhat 
heavily  on  your  hands)  to  scholars  in  the  grammar  schools  or  in  these 
higher  grade  schools :  or  have  you  declined  to  consider  that  at  all  ? — No. 
The  committee  have  not  considered  it  except  so  far  as  the  grammar  school 
is  concerned,  and  there  they  do  offer  scholarships. 

3549.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  which  girls  get  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  in 
Manchester.  I  understand  tiiiS  you  give  no  grant  either  to  the  girls'  high 
Bchool  or  to  the  Pendleton  School  p — No,  none. 

3660.  Have  not  these  schools  applied  for  grants  among  the  possibly  dis. 
contented  institutions  that  have  been  referred  to  P — ^The  girls'  high  school 
did  apply  last  year,  but  they  applied  after  the  allocation  of  the  grant,  and 
the  committee  then  declined  to  consider  it.  When  the  time  came  this 
year  for  the  allocation  of  grants  the  girls'  high  school  did  not  apply. 

8551.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  if  they  applied  on  a  future 
occasion  they  would  have  a  more  favourable  answer  P — {Mr,  Alderman 
Soy.)  We  hegm  to  feel  as  if  our  funds  are  being  depleted  quite  sufficiently, 
m  view  of  our  responsibilities. 

3552.  Then  there  are  also  no  scholarships  for  girls  from  the  elementaiy 
schools  to  the  higher  schools  P — {Mr.  Beynolds.)  What  has  happened  is 
this.  The  Bcholarships,  except  for  the  grammar  school,  are  open  to  both 
sexes,  whether  at  Owens  College  or  at  the  technical  school.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  no  special  arrangement  for  girls  at  the  techni<»Eil  school, 
except  so  far  as  they  take  a  science  course.  AU  the  girls  who  were  can* 
didates  for  scholarships  (there  were  three  girls  there  in  one  vear  tod  six 
in  a  subsequent  year)  were  successful  in  obtaining  them,  ana  entered  as 
students  in  the  technical  school ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
that  they  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  scholarship  students. 

8558.  So  you  have  gone  on  the  principle  of  offering  all  the  scholarships 
to  girls  and  boys,  and  then  you  throw  them  open  to  competition  between 
the  twoP->(itfr.  Alderman  Hoy.)  Except  in  the  grammar  school,  where 
only  boys  attend. 

8554.  I  think  I  understand  that  the  scholarshipB  to  the  grammar  school 
are  limited  to  the  particular  grammar  school,  and  there  gins  do  not  go  P — 
That  is  so. 

8555.  You  have  no  domestic  economy  scholarships  or  anything  of  that 
kind?-^No.  The  domestic  economy  school  gets  a  grant  from  the  technioal 
instruction  committee  of  150L,  which  it  can  use  in  the  development  of  its 
own  particukr  work. 

8556.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe  to  Mr.  Alderman  Hoy,)  Now,  will  you  give  us     oan  Local 

a  statement  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  need  of  a  central  education  authority.  Authobitt  vob 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  overlapping  P— I  am  here  expressing  my     B^^St"?iL 

^own  view  only  with  regard  to  that.    I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  there  being  Ppblic  FuirpB. 

«&e  ec  ncotional  authority  to  deal  with  the  money  that  comes  from  the 
rates. 
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3567.  In  each  locality  P— Yea,  in  each  locality. 

8558.  When  you  speak  of  each  locality  do  yon  refer  to  the  counties  or 
to  a  larger  or  smaller  area  than  a  connly  P — ^I  will  take  the  area  as  at 
present  existing.  Say,  in  Manchester.  My  view  is  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  one  authority  should  deal  with  the  board  schools  and  with 
the  work  of  the  committee  that  I  preside  over. 

3559.  You  would  take  the  whole  of  the  education  up  to  the  university 
as  one  consistent  whole,  would  you  P— That,  of  course,  would  be  my 
view,  but  I  am  thii^ng  now  only  of  authorities  that  receive  public  money. 

8560.  And  how  should  that  authority  be  elected?  Have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  in  that  respect  P — I  think  that  power  should  be  vested 
in  the  leading  authority  of  the  district,  that  is  to  say,  that  in  Manchester 
it  should  be  vested  in  the  city  council. 

8561.  With  a  representation,  I  presume,  of  other  authorities  upon  it. 
Would  you  go  so  far  as  that  P^No.  Mv  views  with  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  local  government  come  in  here,  and  they  are  the  foundation 
of  my  view  with  regard  to  this  particular  matter. 

3562.  (Mr.  Cockburn.)  You  say  one  authority  for  Primary  Education, 
Secondary  Education,  and  University  Education  P — No.  I  draw  the  line 
at  the  bodies  dealing  with  public  funds.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should  not 
agree  with  the  wider  scheme,  but  that  in  Manchester  one  authority 
should  deal  with  the  money  tliat  is  raised  for  educational  purposes. 

3568.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  By  "public  funds"  you  mean  rates  and  taxes ?~ 
Yes. 

8564.  (Sir  Henry  Ra$eoe.)  I  understand  that  your  notion  is  that  where- 
ever  the  public  money  of  the  ratepayers  is  being  spent,  the  whole  matter 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authority  which  is  the  highest 
authority,  that  is  to  say,  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  constituted 
in  the  county  council  P — ^That  is  my  view. 

BoomocAX  3565.  Now,  with  re^^ard  to  reciprocal  capitation  fees  P-*That  I  suggest 
Oapitaxioit  as  a  means  of  making  all  this  work  useful  to  the  community.  In 
^**'  Manchester,  as  I  have  mdicated  when  looked  at  from  another  point  of 

view,  we  already  secure  capitation  grants  from  two  authorities,  one  county 
council  authority  and  one  authority  acting  under  a  county  counml,  and  also 
a  lump  sum  for  the  same  purpose  from  the  council  of  a  county  borough. 
These  authorities  pay  to  the  committee  for  pupils  attending  our  schools 
the  capitation  fee  of  15«.  in  one  case  and  IO9.  in  the  other.    That  is,  I 
think,  a  direction  in  which  should  go  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done,  for  instance,  by  such  schools 
as  ours,  whose  work  we  have  no  wish  to  restrict  to  Manchester.     Apart 
from  such  an  arrangement  the  justice  of  the  case  could  not  be  met  without 
differential  fees,  which  we  shoiUd  regard  with  disfavour.     Let  me  illustrate 
my  point:  there  is  a   school  of  mining  at  Wigaa,   and  there  is  about 
to  be  a  watchmaking  school  established  at  Prescot.    If  Manchester  pupils 
attend  these  schools  the  authorities  should  require  of  us  that  we  pay  to 
them  a  capitation  grant.    I  cannot  see   any  other  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty,  because  if  a  school  like  ours  is  to  be  restricted  to  Manchester, 
it  cannot  do  the  work  which  it  ought  to  do  and  for  which  it  is  designed, 
that  is,  to  supply  that  part  of  Lancashire  with  opportunities  of  superior 
technical  training.     A  solution  of  that  kind,  I  thmk,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  autho- 
rities everywhere.    As   a  matter  of  fact  the  Cheshire   Oounty  Council 
adopted  that  plan  on  their  own  option  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  practically 
their  own  offer  to  us  at  a  conference  we  had  with  regard  to  another  matter 
that  led  to  our  securing  a  capitation  fee  of  155. 

8566.  (Sir  John  Hibhert,)  According  to  that  answer  it  can  be  done 
voluntarily,  butyou  wish  to  have  it  made  compulsory  P— I  think  it  would 
be  desirable.  That  would  be  my  view.  I  do  not  see  how  yon  are  to  get 
over  possible  friction  without  a  compulsoiy  clause. 
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Ezoheqner,  and  therefore  they  oonld  not  fall  under  yonr  authority  ?— No, 
I  cannot  rise  to  that,  I  must  say. 

3619.  {To  Mr.  Reynolds.)  What  is  your  view  -with  regard  to  your  idea  of 
the  authority  P— I  liad  in  mind  Manohester,  and  I  think  Manchester  would 
gain  enormously  by  a  central  educational  body  which  would  include  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  universities  also. 

8620.  You  oonld  not  legislate  for  Manchester  only  P — Of  course  not. 

3621.  You  spoke  of  an  educational  authority  which  I  understood  to  be 
a  national  educational  authority.  (To  Mr.  Aldennan  Hoy.)  Have  you 
such  a  very  strong  objection  to  representation  and  liking  for  co-optation 
that  you  would  prefer  co-optation  to  representation  ? — Do  you  mean  that 
I  would  prefer  a  body  partly  composed  of  co-opted  members  as  against  a 
separately  elected  body  ? 

3622.  You  said  that  the  members,  other  than  members  of  the  borough 
county  council  (the  12  you  specified),  should  be  co-opted  by  the  24  and 
sot  representative.  Axe  you  so  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation P — ^I  am  so  in  favour  of  the  simplification  of  elections  and  of 
anything  which  will  make  local  work  more  attractive  to  the  best  men,  that 
I  may  say  **  Yes  '*  to  your  question. 

3623.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  the  means  of  getting  into  a  city  council, 
composed  like  that  of  Manchester,  of  men  of  various  capacities,  men  of  a 
higher  class,  speaking  from  the  educational  point  of  view  P — ^Yes,  I  tbmk 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  fear  to  trust  the  council  as  it  at 
present  stands  with  such  work. 

3624.  {Sir  Henry  Roecoe.)  I  believe  vou  have  paid  some  little  attention 
to  the  arrangements  in  other  county  boronghs.  Have  you  any  remarks 
to  make  upon  that  subject  generally  and  not  with  special  reference  to 
Manchester  P — No,  I  have  not. 

{Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  evidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Miss  Blackh OBE  called  in  and  examined. 

3625.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  are  the  Headmistress  of  the  Roan 
Girls*  School,  Greenwich  P — Yes. 

3626.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  as  briefly  as  possible  what  the  nature  of 
your  school  isP — It  is  an  ancient  endowment  founded  in  1643.  Some 
money  was  left  by  John  Boan  to  educate  a  certain  number  of  poor 
children.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  said  boys  and  girls  or  only  poor 
children.  The  money  was  left  to  clothe  and  educate  them  for  a  certain 
time.  This  endowment  became  badly  managed  I  suppose,  and  the  Charity 
Commissioners  reorganised  it  in  1873. 

3627.  And  I  suppose  they  gave  you  a  scheme  P — They  gave  us  a  scheme, 
which  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  clauses.  Some  of  them  are  different  from 
the  clauses  that  are  foimd  in  most  schemes.    Our  prospectus  says  :  '*  This 

school  has  been  established,  under  the  authority  of  a  Bciyal  Commission^ 
by  means  of  the  funds  of  an  ancient  Endowment,  which  now  produces 
about  2,0002.  a  year,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  body  of 
Governors  appointed  to  administer  the  Endowment,  out  of  which 
valuable  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  are  provided." 

3628.  Are  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  entrance  scholarships  P—  The 
scholarships  are  entrance  scholarships,  and  the  exhibitions  are  leaving 
exhibitions.  There  are  three  special  clauses  of  the  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners  under  which  our  schools  are  worked,  and  they  have  direct 
reference  to  the  advancement  of  children  who  have  been  educated  in  public 
elementary  schools.  The  first  clause  requires  us  to  admit  without  limit 
children  without  the  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  of  IZ.,  and  at  half  the 
ordinary  school  fee,  which  is  3Z.  instead  of  6^,  if  they  can  pass  an  entrance 
examination,   graduated  according   to  age,   and   not  falling  below  the 
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fourth  standard.  The  seooud  clause  peculiar  to  our  scheme  is  one  irhieh 
requires  us  to  apply  the  sum  of  150f.,  jearly,  to  improve  and  encooiage 
the  education  of  children  still  attending  elementary  schools,  by  providing 
free  evening  classes,  or  offering  prizes,  or  paying  school  fees.  The  third 
clause  is  like  clauses  in  most  other  schemes.  It  requires  us  to  spend  500L 
a  year  on  foundation  scholarships,  open  to  children  from  elementary 
schools  into  our  school,  providing  free  education  and  money  payments. 
Many  endowed  schools  have  free  places  and  foundation  scholarahips,  but 
I  know  of  no  other  with  clauses  like  the  first  and  second  I  have  quoted. 

8629.  Do  these  several  clauses  operate  satisfactorily  in  your  judgment  P 
— With  regard  to  the  working  of  clause  1.  When  the  scheme  was  first 
made,  in  1873,  it  was  probably  considered  that  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  only  would  avail  themselves  of  the  public  elementary  schooLs,  and 
these  clauses  were  inserted  to  benefit  the  poor.  In  the  first  year  after  our 
opening,  28  children  entered  at  half  fees ;  the  number  increased  each 
▼ear  until  it  is  now  140 ;  and  more  than  600  children  thus  privileged 
have  passed  throngh  some  parts  of  the  school ;  the  larger  proportion  of 
them  are  not  of  poor  parentage,  in  many  cues  the  elder  sisters  have  been 
fnU  paying  scholars ;  the  children  are  well  dveased,  well  fed,  their  fees 
are  paid  mostly  by  cheques,  they  live  in  good  houses  and  their  general 
appearance  is  prosperous ;  the  parents  have  sent  them  to  the  elementary 
schools  for  three  years  on  purpose  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  our  school. 
Formerly  many  failed  each  torm  to  pass  our  entrance  examination,  and  in 
many  cases  the  parents  at  once  paid  uie  full  fee.  The  entrance  examination 
for  non-elementary  scholars  is,  of  course,  much  easier  than  that  for 
elementazT  scholars.  In  one  torm  26  of  these  children  failed  in  it  and 
13  entered  at  once  without  question,  and  paid  the  full  fees. 

8680.  Then  you  think  that  those  children  come  largelv  from  the  daas 
who  do  not  need  this  elee  mosynary  benefit  F — ^A  large  number  of  them. 

8631.  And  it  is  passing  therefore  out  of  the  region  of  its  first  intention  ? 
— I  think  evidently ;  I  would  not  say  entirely  because  in  some  cases  the 
parents  have  put  aside  their  pride  to  a  certain  extent  and  sent  their  children 
to  the  elementary  schools  because  they  are  not  well-off,  as  in  the  case 
of  poor  professional  people  with  large  families. 

8632.  No  doubt  there  are  a  good  many  clerks? — ^Tes,  city  clerks  with 
limited  means. 

3638.  At  the  same  time  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
objects  are  being  met,  you  do  feel  that  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
(«iginal  intention  P — Yes.  Now,  these  children  come  better  prepared,  and 
the  failures  are  less ;  but  since  the  posing  of  the  Free  Education  Act 
I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  .of  the  offer  of  the  full  fee.  If  the  child 
fail  she  is  sent  back  to  the  free  school  to  try  again  later  at  ours,  or  to 
finish  there  altogether.  A  certain  proportion,  however,  come  from  homes 
where  the  parents  are  evidently  making  great  efforts  to  give  their  children 
the  benefit  of  higher  education  ;  many  are  poor,  little,  undersized,  pallid 
creatures,  very  deficient  In  physique,  often  with  brain  power  abnormally 
developed.  Their  mid-day  meal  is  meagre  and  not  nutritious ;  they  do  not 
care  for  play,  are  anxious  to  learn,  but  their  stay  in  the  school  is  short — 
and  they  gain  little  real  benefit  from  their  new  knowledge,  as  it  is  very 
superficial. 

8684.  Then  whilst  a  gneat  many  pannts  who  do  not  need  it  are  vmng 
this  endowment  for  their  children,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  large 
contingent  who  do  need  it  ?— Again  it  works  I  think  rather  badly,  in  the 
sense  that  there  are  many  parents  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  Sl.,  or  half 
fee,  who  would  send  their  children  to  us  and  not  to  the  elemental^ 
school  at  all,  if  we  could  admit  them  at  the  half  fee.  ...    „. 

'  8685.  ThesT  are>notMebUg6d  to  send  them  to  the  elementary  8eho(d;itte 
they  P-^Ye9,  if  they  wish  them  to  be  admitted  ^n  the  SI.  settle. 

.    8686.  That  is  one  of  your  points  P—TeN 
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3637.  And  is  there  no  means  of  ayoiding  that  P — ^I  think  the  Charity 
Commissioners  would  have  to  modify  the  scheme.  Of  course  the  con- 
ditions are  changed  altogether  since  1873,  when  the  scheme  was  made. 

8688.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  trust  P — It  is  in  the  hands  of  16  goyemors. 
The  number  is  to  be  increased  by  representatiyee  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  we  shall  haye  in  future.  Two 
haye  been  accepted,  and  it  is  possible  we  may  haye  one  or  two  more 
according  to  the  grant  we  may  haye.  The  London  County  Council  offered 
us  a  grant  oa  certain  conditions. 

3639.  Then  the  composition  of  the  goyeming  body  is  mixed? — ^Yes. 
There  are  four  members  appointed  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  old 
Feoffees,  who  co-opt  as  yacanoies  occur ;  there  are  four  co-opted ;  and 
four  London  School  Board  members  for  the  Greenwich  diyision  are  ex  officio 
memburs,  and  there  are  eight  representatiye  goyemors. 

3640.  And  are  the  trustees  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  that  you 
haye  detailed  to  us  ? — ^Tes,  I  haye  brought  it  before  them  yery  often. 

8641 .  Are  they  disposed  to  alter  anything  ? — ^No,  I  think  iK>t  at  present. 
Now  I  should  like  to  say  something  about  clause  number  2,  which  is 
rather  peculiar,  with  regard  to  applying  the  sum  of  1502.  annually. 

3642.  Will  you  giye  us  your  yiews  on  that  ? — For  16  yeazs  we  haye  had 
free  eyening  classes  in  subjects  not  usually  taught  in  board  schools,  and 
they  were  for  many  years  well  attended,  especially  by  children  from  the 
poorer  schools  in  Greenwich.  There  were  four  or  six  classes  a  week  and 
the  subjects  yaried,  but  history,  geography,  and  drawing  were  always  the 
most  popular.  We  haye  discontinued  them  this  year,  as  the  numbers 
haye  diminished  more  and  more  since  the  London  School  Boacd  has 
established  eyening  classes.  We  also  giye  yaluable  prizes  annually  out  of 
this  fund,  which  are  open  to  competition  only  to  children  who  haye 
attended  elementary  schools  in  Greenwich,  for  subjects  taught  at  their 
own  schools.  Both  for  eyening  classes  and  prizes,  the  candidates  must  be 
children  of  Greenwich.  Before  fees  were  abolished  no  child  eyer  applied 
to  have  them  paid.  Part  of  the  1501,  might  haye  gone  before  to  pay  fees 
for  ])oor  children,  but  they  were  neyer  asked  for.  The  prizes  are  boolm, 
watches,  desks,  and  work-boxes ;  money  itself  is  not  giyen,  but  priees  to 
the  yalue  of  158.  to  21.  are  giyen.  A  considerable  number  of  prizes  has 
been  awarded  each  year.  It  is  not  decided  what  will  be  done  with  the  extra 
money  now.    We  could  not  apply  it  aU  to  prizes. 

3643.  Haye  you  regretted  the  competition  with  regard  to  the  school 
b  ard  P— Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  eyening  classes  P 

8644.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  haye  rather  superseded  your  classes  P 
— ^I  think  our  classes  were  liked  better  than  the  board  school  eyening 
olMses,  as  far  as  I  can  judge.  The  children  onjoyed  the  noyelty  of  the 
higher  school,  and  probably  the  teaching  was  more  interesting.  I  only 
know  a  little  of  the  working  of  the  board  eyening  classes  from  talk  with 
the  teachers.  Unfortunately,  I  haye  neyer  had  time  to  yisit  any  of  the 
classes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  children,  especially  the  girls,  are  sumpiently 
attentiye. 

8645.  Then  with  regard  to  the  eyening  continuation  schools  P— Of  those 
I  am  not  able  to  speak,  but  with  regard  to  our  own  eyening  dasses,  the 
results  haye  been  most  satisfactory.  I  haye  personally  oxganiiBed  them 
irom  the  yery  beginning,  and  superintended  them.  I  have  neyer  tsogbft 
in  them,  but  haye  asxanged  the  i^Uabns  of  work .  and  listened  to  the 
teachers,  who  haye  always  been  those  on  our  own  staff.  I  haye  oondnoted 
the  examination  eyery  year,  and  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

8646.  (Mrs,  Bryant)  I  suppose  it  is  your  opinion  and  your  experienoe 
that  a  yery  large  number  of  middle  dam  cMLdren  attend  the  elementary 
■ohods  P— Yes,  a  yezy  laige  pKoportiQii.  .  ,FxoBk  some  of  the  poor  sdiools 
tbe  children  neyer  oome  either  to  oompete  lor  soholaxahips,  ot  ezhibitioiMU 
er  vfiaes.  They  haye  no  chance.  AU  these  things  are  carried  off  by  the 
ehudren  of  the  people  who  are  rather  better-to-do.    These  aie  sohools  in 
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our  neighbourhood  where  the  children  are  oonstantlj  taken  and  fetched  by 
seryants ;  Bome  are  taken  and  fetched  by  pony  traps,  or  have  cabs  sent 
for  them,  if  it  is  a  wet  day.  In  one  school  201.  was  subscribed  by  the 
children  for  the  Poor  Children's  Dinner  Fond  in  poorer  schools  last  winter. 
The  children  attending  the  free  schools  vary  in  social  position  Teiy  much. 

3647.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  You  yourself  would  bo  disposed  to  suggest 
some  remedies  for  all  this,  if  you  could  ? — It  is  a  very  wide  question. 

3648.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Commission,  when  we  And  a 
peculiar  case  like  this,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  view  of  the  person,  who, 
of  all  others,  is  best  competent  to  make  some  statement  about  it  ? — In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  children  attending  these  better  class 
second  grade  or  higher  grade  schools  might  pass  on  to  secondary  schools 
with  small  fees  earlier  than  they  do,  if  they  are  to  pass  on  at  all. 

3649.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Might  I  ask  Miss  Blackmore  whether  she  has  ever 
noticed  what  becomes  afterwards  of  those  ill-thriven  children,  who  get  so 
little  benefit  from  their  Secondary  Education,  and  who  come  up,  as  I 
understand,  from  the  elementary  schools  F — Some  of  them  go  back,  after 
being  with  us  two  years,  as  pupil  teachers  in  the  board  schools.  They  often 
develop  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  and  the  teachers  of  the  board 
schools  will  willingly  have  them  as  pupil  teachers.  A  great  many  of  them 
go  to  their  homes,  I  think,  and  simply  work  in  them.  Others  enter  various 
shops ;  many  of  them  become  book-keepers  in  the  large  shops  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  are  always  people  applying  to  me  to  ask  if  I  can 
recommend  young  girls  as  book-keepers. 

8650.  I  suppose,  in  all  those  occupations,  the  lessons  they  have  had  in 
your  school  have  probably  been  of  help  to  them  P — Decidedly. 

3651.  You  are  influencing  the  future  of  teachers  in  primary  schools,  and 
probably  influencing  the  future  of  book-keepers  and  clerks  in  ilie  district  ? 
— ^I  am  afraid  that,  with  regard  to  the  children  who  leave  early,  we  are  not 
influencing  them  very  much.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  stayed  with 
UB  a  considerable  time,  having  won  scholarships,  and  who  then  become 
pupil  teachers,  they  are  decidedly  improved. 

3652.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  danger  of  our  encouraging  too  many 
children  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  advanced  education  P — ^Yes,  decidedly. 

3668.  You  were  saying  that  in  your  school  yon  got  the  younger  children 
of  parents  who  had  previously  paid  the  fees  of  the  elder  diild^n  P — ^Yes^ 
the  full  fees. 

3654.  Might  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  getting  their  education  free 
for  the  younger  children  sets  so  much  of  the  parents'  income  free  to  give 
greater  advantages  to  the  children  so  educated  ? — In  some  oases,  I  could 
not  say  how  many.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  depression  in  Greenwich  at  the 
present  time.  People  are  not  so  well  off  as  they  were  10  or  15  years  aco, 
and  perhaps  that  is  another  reason  why  they  send  their  children  to  tne 
elementary  school  first. 

3655.  (Dean  oJ[  Manchester.)  Is  that  depression  likely  to  be  permanent  P 
— That  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 

3656.  You  can  always  tell.  I  think  P — I  think  it  likely  to  be  permanent 
depression  for  Greenwich. 

8657.  (Mr.  Yoseall.)  1  understand  you  think  that  the  middle-class  parents 
in  Gxeenwioh  send  their  children  to  elementary  schools  for  the  sake  of 
economy  P — ^Not  Greenwich  proper  only,  because  we  have  children  coming 
from  a  wide  area  by  train,  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  fee. 

3658.  Ton  think  they  run  the  risk  of  tho  disadvantages  that  are 
frequently  understood  to  attach  to  elementary  schools,  for  the  sake  of  the 
32.  a  year  economy  P — ^I  think  so,  and  to  compete  for  scholarships. 

8659.  Might  I  ask  if  you  could  tell  me  what  were  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners' reasons  for  the  very  unusual  clauses  in  the  soheme  P — I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover,  probably  because  the  money  was  originally  left  for 
the  education  of  poor  children. 
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8660.  Can  yon  tell  us  why  the  entrance  examination  is  easier  for  thos 
eoholars  who  do  not  come  from  elementary  sdiooLi  than  for  those  who  do 
^Beoanae  the  remission  of  half  the  fee  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  sohola  r- 
ship.     It  is  not  for  eveiy  child  who  has  been  to  an  elementary  sohool.       It 
is  really  to  get  the  children  of  the  greatest  ability. 

3661.  Yon  say  that  the  entrance  examination  for  those  who  hay  e  no^ 
been  to  elementary  schools  is  deliberately  made  easier  than  ifc  is  for  those 
who  have  P — Yes,  we  conld  not  keep  our  school  going  otherwise. 

3662.  Non-elementary  scholarships  are  a  limited  nnmber,  and  the  o  ther 
unlimited.    Is  that  the  point  ? — ^I  am  not  sore  if  I  quite  understand  you 
We  are  obliged  by  our  scheme  really  to  admit  all  elementary  children  that 
apply,  before  non-elementary  children. 

3663.  At  half  fee  ?— At  half  fee ;  but  if  we  had  the  whole  school  full  oi 
children  at  half  fees,  we  could  not  cany  on  the  scdiool.  We  should  be 
bankrupt. 

3664.  Then  there  is  a  scholarship  for  the  "  elementary  "  child  ?—  Yes 
additional  scholarships,  with  a  considerable  money  payment  in  each  c  ase.  ' 

8665.  {Dean  qf  Manchester.)  Are  there  any  trustees  other  than  men  of 
this  girls'  school  ? — Yes ;  there  are  two  women  at  present,  and  there  will 
be  a  third  appointed  by  the  London  County  Council. 

3666 .  Are  they  equally  averse  to  any  change  with  regard  to  this  matter  P 
—This  point  has  come  up  for  discussion  several  times  lately,  since  the 
number  of  elementary  children  has  increased  so  laigely,  and  we  have 
found  that  our  funds  are  getting  seriously  crippled ;  but  no  steps  have  been 
taken  yet  to  alter  it  in  consequence  of  the  hope  that  there  would  be  a 
grant  given  to  us  by  the  London  County  Council  that  would  put  our 
finances  on  a  suitable  basis.  If  we  should  not  get  that  I  think  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  governors  wiU  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Charity  CommissionerB  to  reconsider  that  clause  with  regard  to  the 
unlimited  admission  of  elementary  sdiolars. 


3667.  {Mrs,  Sidgfcick.)  You  have  not  enough  money  to  pay  your 
teachers?— Not  so  well  as  they  ought  to  be  paid,  and  we  are  cramped  in 
other  ways.  If  we  want  to  have  any  improvements  in  the  building  or  any 
additional  apparatus  of  an  expensive  kind  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  seeing  where  the  money  i&  to  come  from. 

8668.  Are  you  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the 
work  of  the  school  P— Decidedly  not,  I  think.  We  sre  staffed,  one  teacher 
to  40,  not  including  the  headmistress,  and  we  have  one  or  two  extra 
teachers  for  speoial  subjects,  some  hours  for  French,  German,  drawing 
and  so  on.  But  my  experience  is  that  40  pupils  to  a  teacher  in  a  second^ 
school  is  too  large  a  number,  and  for  the  upper  classes  especially. 

3669.  Thirty  would  be  a  better  number  ?— Thirty  would  be  better 
than  forty. 

3670.  So  that  what  the  children  gain  in  scholarships,  they  to   some 
extent  lose  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  you  think  P— I  hope  not.    But 
it  is  very  arduous  work.    I  teach  more  than  a  great  many  headmistresses 
I  think,  as  regards  numbers  of  staff,  all  secontoy  schools  should  be  dealt 
with  more  liberally ;  but  I  am  sure  our  school  does  not  suffer  in  efficiency 
as  I  can  show  you  by  our  results.  ^' 

3671.  Do  you  think  the  teachers  suffer?— I  think  the  teachers  suffer 
I  am  afraid  they  have  not  as  much  free  time  as  they  ought  to  have. 

3672.  {Dr.  WormdL)  1  think  you  said  there  were  two  entrance  examina- 
tions of  different  standard  for  different  classes  of  competitors.  Is  that  so  p 
— Yes ;  it  would  be  similar  to  a  scholarship  examination.  If  you  were 
giving  scholarships  you  would  have  a  higher  standard  for  those  who  were 
going  to  win  them  to  go  into  a  school  than  for  those  who  were  going  to  pay 
full  fees.  So  the  half  fee  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  scholarship.  It  w 
not  for  ever;^  child  who  has  been  to  an  elementary  sohool  •  but  the 
examination  is  simply  founded  on  Code  subjects.  ' 
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8678.  (Mrs,  Bryant.)  Then  your  experience  of  elementary  children  would 
be  of  children  that  are  within  the  BchoUrfihip  staadaid — ^I  mean  that  the  i 
elementary  children  who  come  to  yon  mnsfc  present  a  degree  of  intelligence 
and  attainments  rather  above  the  ayerage  for  an  elementary  child  P — Yes. 

3674.  (Mr,  Fenwick.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Idx.  Sadler,  that  there  was  some  danger  to  be  apprehended 
by  encouraging  too  many  children  to  go  into  Secondary  Education  P — 
Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  right  to  say,  encouraging  too  many.  Encouraging 
those  who  are  not  quite  suited  to  carry  it  on  would  be  better. 

3675.  (3fr.  Hohhouse,)  What  standard  does  your  examinations  for  the 
admission  of  these  elementary  students  correspond  with  P — They  must  be 
able  to  pass  subjects  in  the  fourth  standard  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
11 ;  in  the  fifth  standard  between  11  and  12 ;  in  the  sixth  standard 
between  12  and  18  ;  and  alter  18  I  may  put  some  extra  spedfio  subjects. 

8676.  It  is  graduated  according  to  age  P— Tee,  it  is  graduated  according 
to  age,  not  falling  below  the  fourth  standard. 

3677.  Is  this  all  fixed  by  your  scheme? — No,  the  governors,  together 
with  myself,  have  fixed  that.  The  scheme  simply  says  it  is  to  be 
graduated  according  to  age. 

3678.  I  presume  you  might  limit  your  numbers  if  you  thought  it 
desirable  to  do  so  by  raising  your  standard  P— We  could  do  that ;  we  did 
that  some  time  ago,  but  unless  we  made  it  prohibitory  that  would  not 
have  much  effect  now,  because  the  children  are  much  better  taught  in  the 
standards  than  they  used  to  be. 

.  3679.  And  it  might  lead  to  mere  cramming  P»It  might.  Any  child  of 
ordinary  ability  can  now  pass  our  entrance  examination  at  the  graduated 
age. 

3680.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  thdre  are  any 
other  means  than  that  provided  by  examination  of  clnldzen  in  the  elemenF« 
tary  schools  that  could  be  adopted  for  selecting  for  entrance  on  these 
lower  terms  children  who  really  require  the  aid^  and  not  admitting  those 
who  did  not  P — Yes,  I  think  that  the  leaving  exhibitions  or  leaving  exami- 
nations from  the  elementary  schools  if  they  were  fairly- done  by  the  heads 
of  schools  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

8681.  You  think  they  might  be  substituted  for  the  entrance  Beholarship 
into  your  school  p— Yes  ;  the  teachers  ought  to  know  the  children  who 
would  benefit  the  most  by  Secondary  Education. 

3682.  And  your  proposal  would  be  that  a  limited  number  of  leaving 
exhibitions  should  be  assigned  to  the  difierent  elementaiy  sehoc^s  in 
Qreenwich,  by  means  of  which  they  might  send  their  best  scholars  up  to 
your  schools  P— I  should  like  to  have  an  entrance  examination  as  weU*:— a 
second  test  by  the  authorities  of  the  secondary  school. 

8683.  You  would  not  like  to  trust  entirely  to  the  elementary  school  P— 
I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a  second  test'^ 

3684.  (Dean*of  Manchester,)  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  send 
their  scholars  P — I  think  not.  It  is  human  nature  not  to  like  to  part  with 
the  most  promising  scholars. 

8686.  (Mrs.  BryayiL)  It  is  the  experience  of  the  Grey  Coat's  School  for 
girls  at  Westminster,  is  it  not,  that  where  they  have  that  method  of  award 
there  is  that  difficulty  P — I  have  heard  that  the  heads  of  the  schools  very 
often  do  not  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  children.  They  do  not 
want  to  lose  their  best  children. 

8686.  With  regard  to  methods  of  award,  would  you  be  in  favour  <^  a 
limited  number  of  scholarships  being  given,  not  as  leaving  exhibitions 
from  the  elementary  schools,  but  as  entrance  scholarships  to  your  schools  P 
— Do  you  mean  full  scholarships,  or  the '81.  remission  of  fee,  because  tiiey 
are  two  distinct  things  that  we  have  been  talking  about  P  A  good  deal  that 
we  have  been  saying  before  has  been  about  the  remission  of  the  half  fee. 
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3687.  The  ntimber  of  half -fees  is  imliiuited  P^Yes. 

3688.  If  these  finanoial  dijBScnlties  are  to  be  remoyed  the  number  Tdll 
have  to  be  limited  P — ^Yes. 

8689.  But  that  would  not  remove  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  middle- 
olasB  children,  but  only  with  regard  to  poor  chil(uren  P — ^I  do  not  think  wer 
can  touch  that. 

3690.  !E^cept  by  a  poverty  test  P — Yes,  that  is  the  only  thing.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  vi/od  voce  examination  to  a  scholarship  examination,  and  I 
think,  in  addition,  a  health  examination  would  be  a  very  desirable 
innovation,  to  see  that  children  are  fitted  in  health  to  bear  the  extra  work 
and  strain. 

8691.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  I  think  you  said  you  had  an 
exceptional  number  of  very  delicate  tmderf ed  children  p  —  Not  an 
exceptional  number,  a  certain  proportion. 

3692.  {Mr.  Lyftelton,)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  extra  strain.  Do  you 
mean  the  extra  strain  of  secondary  scliool  life  p — The  extra  work  that  they 
have  to  do  in  the  evenings.  They  have  to  do  more  work  than  in  ordinary 
elementary  schools  if  they  are  to  do  justice  to  Secondary  Education. 

8698.  And  there  is  no  health  test  of  any  kind  now,  is  there  P — No.  I 
think  especially  a  sight  test  would  be  valuable.  I  find  that  many  children 
are  very  weak  in  their  sight,  and  sometimes  break  down  altogether  after 
they  havo  had  more  work  to  do  for  a  short  time. 

3694.  Have  you  many  girls  removed  on  account  of  ill -health  before  their 
timeP — Not  a  large  number.  I  am  particularly  careful  in  watching 
delicate  girls,  and  stop  work  if  I  see  any  danp^er,  giving  them  spare  time 
and  cutting  off  some  of  their  lessons.  With  regard  to  the  award  of 
scholarships,  I  should  like  to  see  th^n  only  given  at  fiist  for  one  year, 
to  be  renewed  under  certain  conditions  for  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
year.  Those  conditions  should  be  more  stringent  than  the  present 
rule  of  **nuuntai2iing  a  reasonaUe  standard  of  profioienoy."  That  nde 
is  in  nearly  all  the  schemes,  I  think.  I  have  found  children  who  have 
passed  an  excellent  examination  in  the  mechanical  standard  subjects 
drilled  into  them  quite  unable  to  do  really  good  work  in  higher  subjects, 
such  as  languages  and  mathematics,  and  after  the  scholarship  is  awarded 
for  three  years  it  ia  most  difficult  to  deprive  the  scholar  unless  for  grave 
causes. 

3695.  {Dean  of  MancheBter.)  Is  that  all  that  it  occurs  to  you  to  say  upon 
that  point  P — There  is  one  thin^  that  I  should  like  to  say.  I  do  not  knofW 
whether  it  is  quite  right  to  say  it  here.  It  is  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  London  Technicsd  Board  will  not  reserve  a  certain  number  of  their 
intermediate  scholarships  for  their  **  minor  scholars,"  as  is  suggested. 
These  children  will  have  had  two  or  more  years  Secondary  Education  and 
should  compete  with  others  in  a  fair  field  otherwise  there  is  danger  that 
i&e  standard  of  examination  will  be  lowered  to  suit  them  or  scholars  of 
inferior  ability  will  be  elected.  A  clause  should  be  inserted  in  all  schemes 
to  prevent  cumulative  scholarships,  and  a  poverty  or  circumstances  state- 
ment, to  secure  that  the  really  deserving  win,  not  those  who  can  afford  to 
ooach  as  is  too  often  the  case ;  throughout  the  whole  educational  scale 
endowments,  I  believe,  are  more  and  more  absorbed  bv  such  candidates. 
It  would  be  also  a  great  boon  to  the  poorer  secondary  schools  if  there  were 
a  fund  to  provide  bursaries,  or  pay  the  fees  of  deserving  children,  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  longer  at  school  without  such  help. 

3696.  {Mrs.  BruarU.)  Then  I  take  it  that  your  general  view  about  these 
scholarships  whiob  are  intended  to  benefit  the  poorer  classes  is  that  they 
should  not  be  limited  to  ohiMren  from  elementary  schools,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  poverty  test,  and  that  they  should  be  awarded  on  open 
^competition  P — Yes,  that  is  m^.  opinion. 

'>  8697.  Throughout  P^^Throughout,  '  and   I    especially    object    to    the 
cumulative  scholarships. 
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8698.  (Mr.  Lyttelton,)  Have  you  thought  out  any  aoheme  whereby  a 
poverty  test  would  work  satiafaotorily  P — ^It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things,  and  I  hare  not  thought  it  out.  One  must  of  oourse  rely  upon 
people's  oonsdences.  It  seems  to  me  that  suoh  a  scheme  as  that  issued 
by  Christ's  Hospital  is  a  very  fair  one  in  which  not  only  the  income  of  the 

Firents,  but  also  the  number  of  the  children,  are  to  be  taken  into  account, 
think  the  circumstances  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as 
the  income,  and  that  inyolyes  the  number  of  children  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  father. 

3699.  (Dr.  Wonnell.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  your  objection  to  the 
London  Ck>unty  Oouncirs  scheme  for  intermediate  schohuships.  I  think  the 
committee  of  the  county  council  simply  permits  scholars  from  elementary 
schools  to  compete  for  those  schoburships  along  with  the  scholars  from 
secondary  schools.  Is  not  that  so  ? — I  cannot  speckk  of  it  as  regaxds  the 
present  It  is  all  right  this  year,  and  next  year,  bat  in  the  circular  issued 
by  the  London  Technical  Board  they  have  put  in  a  suggestion  to  this 
effect :  it  is  possible  that  iu  the  future  a  certain  number  of  these  scholar- 
ships will  be  reserved  for  the  board's  minor  scholars.  That  I  think  is 
unfair.  If  the  board's  minor  scholars  have  had  the  advantage  of  Secondary 
Education,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  win  the  intermediate  scholarships  by 
their  own  abilities,  and  not  have  them  reserved.  They  would  be  close 
scholarships  in  fact. 

8700.  Is  nut  there  this  advantage,  that  you  give  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
minor  scholarships  if  a  scholar  is  allowed  lo  compete  P — I  wish  them  to 
compete  on  equal  terms. 

8701.  Sapposing  there  were  100  minor  scholars  in  secondary  schools,  and 
five  intermediate  scholarships  were  reserved  for  competition  amongst  those 
100  afterwards,  would  not  that  add  to  the  value  of  the  minor  scholarships, 
and  so  probably  induce  the  abler  children  to  compete  for  theoi  on  that 
account  ? — I  stUl  maintain  that  they  should  compete  openly  with  the  rest 
of  the  children  at  the  schools.  That  is  my  opinion.  £f  they  want  them 
the^  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  to  them.  They  are  not  prohibited  from 
trymg  for  them. 

8702.  {Dean  of  Manchest^.)  In  your  summary  you  speak  of  cramming. 
Do  you  mean  cramming  for  scholarships  P—x  think  there  is  a  great 
danger  of  clever  scholars  being  crammed  for  scholarships.  I  have  had 
some  serious  cases  of  illness,  and  children  breaking  do«ni  afterwards. 
Therefore  I  suggest  that  the  subjects  for  award  for  scholarships  from 
elementary  schooJu  should  be  chiefly  the  Standard  Code  requirements  for 
the  year,  with  either  history  or  geography  (both  would  be  better)  added. 

8708.  Now,  with  regard  to  your  suggestions  as  to  the  best  means  oi  co- 
ordinating work  in  elementary  schools  to  ensure  less  loss  of  time  in  trans- 
ference to  secondary  schools  ? — ^If  the  system  is  to  be  complete  without 
regard  to  fees,  and  progression  only  by  ability,  leaving  exhibitions  rather 
than  entrance  scholarships  would  be  the  best  method  of  selection,  but 
there  should  be  some  non-competitive  test  at  the  new  school.     Ten  or 
eleven  would  be  the  best  age  in  this  case.    If  transference  from  the 
elementary  school  to  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  the  result  of  competi- 
tion, 12  is  young  enough.    History  and  geography  should  be  compulsory. 
Elementary  science,  except  as  object  lessons,  and  French,  should  have  no 
place  in  elementary  time  tables  for  children  under  12.    These  subjects  are 
absolutely  worthless  as  at  present  taught  to  girls — ^I  cannot  speak  of  boya. 
Elementary  geometry  would  be  more  valuable  to  promote  thought  and 
intelligence.      Girls   also   spend   too    much   time   on   needlework  and 
fnftn>>ttiiiftftl  writing — occasionally  on  drawing.    I  would  have  more  time 
spent  on  composition,  verbal  questioning  after  reading,  and  other  subjeoto 
which  develop  intelligence — ^l^ut  the  large  niflnbers  in  classes  at  present 
prevent  this  for  want  of  time.    It  is  veiy  difficult  to  allow  time  in  a  large 
class  for  children  to  collect  their  thoughts  to  answer.     Even  if  they  kiiow 
the  answers  to  questions  they  cannot  put  them  into  words  quickly  enough 
for  the  teacher  to  get  round  a  large  class. 


,  j3704.,  You  me^n.  laiRd  plasses  in  elementary  schooja  P^Yes.  I  have  Ejeen 
tiom^  ii'me  taties  lately  in  eleihentary  schools,  an^  hare  founj^flvt}  audfotir 
hc^nr^ '^ach  ofteij  given  \io'^ithmetiCj  writing,  and  needlework .'^  In*  one  case 
four  hours  were  §iren  to  ctraWing.  In  entrance  examinations  I  find  the 
aritli'metic  good  in  the  standard  the  bhild  is  then  working  in,  but;  back 
rules  and  principles  are  not  well  understood.  It  often  s^eui^  as  if  they 
had  been  taught  how  to  do  things  and  not  to  readon  wb;^  they  do  th^m. 
I  have  heard  it  mentioned  that  children  like  what  is  called  elementary 
(BMsieiM^e.  I  think  they  like  keeitig  the  eiperiments :  not^  the  thing  itself, 
especially  tinder  the  age  of  12.  The  technioftl  language  is  exceedingly 
diffiealti  and  in  papers  thai  Ihftte  had  offerad  ine,^in  i^hai  nof^  caitod 
elementary  science  subjects,  children  use  their  terms  in  the  most  Absurd 
manner,  and ,  statements  aqe  rezy  olte.^  much  confused  "Fithout  any  real 
logical  conclusion  or  explanation^  ' '  ' 

'  3705k  '.{Mrg^  Bryant.)  Thea  aa  rzegavds.  the  imjportant  qnesUon  of  a^  in 
xseming  fcom  elementaiy  fldbi€K>ls^  ta  seoondary.  schools,  you  think  it  ougl|t 
ieJ>eaa  lo>w  as  10  evUimadesathe' children  who  come  up  are  scholars,  and. 
theEefoTQ  exceptioiMdly  bright.     Is  that  youx  experience  p — Yea,  I  think  so. 

3706.  But  you  wotdd  admit  I  suppose  that  there  wovld  be  great 
difficulty  in  seleofiug  them  at  10  or  11.  You  would  not  propose  to  select 
ecbolars  at  that  age,  would  you  ? — I  think  it  is  scarcely  fair.  1  have  had 
lai^  numbess  ol  ^lildrexKA  the  half -fee  principle*  at  10,  and  by  the  age 
jof  12  there  is  Htlle  or  bo  diiference  between  their  acquirements  and  the 
acquirements  of  children  who  had  been  trained  by  u»  throughout,  if  thcry 
are  intelligent,  because  they  haye  been  taught  to  sp^l  and  write  welt 
The  reading  is  fairly  accurate  but  very  bad  in  expression  as  a  rule. 

,3707,  If  the  schohurs  come  to  you  at  12  years  do  you  not  find  it  difficult 
to  fit  in  their,  work  with  the  work  of  the  other  childten  ? — ^No,  I  do  not. 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  given  in  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to 
1khe  effect  on  tone  and  .'work  by  admission  of  such  scholars.    By  that  I 
mean    elementary    pupils,  not    simply  holding   scholarships^    but   any 
of  those  I  have    been  speaking    of.      First,  as  regards  the  admission 
ol  such  pupils  in  large  numbers.      When    admitted  Oyer  the  age  of 
1^,  the  tone  and  work  of  the  classes  are  distinctly  lowered  for  a  ^me ; 
they  are  bewildered  by  the  many  new  subjects,  and  unless  careful  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  the  time  tables  and -their  home  lessons  ti^y  become 
discouragedi  er  resoct  to  unfair  means  to  supply  deficiencies.     Th^  are 
aa  a  rule  dull  in  grasping  anytliing  but  the  mere  words  of  their  lesisons, 
the  vocabulary  is  limited,  and  they  have  little  or  no  power  of  expression. 
"This  is,  however,  only  temporary  ;  the  improvement  m  mind  and  manners 
is  very  soon  marked,  the  really  intelligent  girls  adapt  themselves  quickly 
to  the  new  conditions,  and  are  often  the  most  earnest  ana  persevering 
trtudents,  eepedally  in  the  aubjeets  new  to  them.    With  apeoially  sheeted 
:'i(^fU  vho  enter  with  scholarships,  there  ia  little  or  no' effect  on  the  tone  of 
'41  elass ;  they  rapidly  acquire  the  manners  of  their  aehoolfeilowa ;  their 
^etfrnert  efforts  to  take,  and  keep  a  good  positioiL  axjB  most  prafibsewoHdby,  and 
they  prove  a  credit  to  the  schools.    I  can  find  no  evidence  of  exclusiveuess 
•oii[4he  pact  of  jbhe  efeh^r  girle.    I  have  very  rarely  had  .a  fedlurein  one  of 
i^Ta.QyfJX  Soan  scbolaqs.^    The  present  captain  of  the  scnool  ie  one  of 
them :;  she  has  been  ^^ith  us  five  years ;  has  paased  both  junior  and  senior 
.<3ainbridge  Locals  in  First  Class  Honours ;  has  saiued  the'Boan  Leaving 
JSxBibit^on  of  45Z.  per  annum  for  three  years,  and  won  the  Beid  Scholar- 
ship tenable  at  Bedford  College,  value  4^1,  10«.  Oi.    She  will  study  for  the 
London  degtee  of  B.A.    This  is  one  instance  of  a  complete  ladder.    Five 
girls  only,  out  of  over  600  from  elementary  schools  have  passed  from  us  to 
a  university  career,  and  from  inquiries  I  have  made,  one  in  a  hundred  is 
about  the  average.    Probably  a  larger  proportion  of  boys  are  able  fo 
benefit  more  fully  by  Secondary  Education,  as  tfa^are  more  considered  iki 
their  homes,  and  are  not  called  upon  for  the  many  duties  that  lower 
middle-class  girls  axe  expected  to  perfonn  after  sehool  hours. 

3708.  {Dean  of  MancJicster.)  You  have  a  considerable  miltute  of  what  we 
might  call  social  classes  in  your  schools,  have  not  you  ?-^Yes. 
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8709.  Do  yon  find  that  works  comfortably  ? — We  hare  very  Kttle  tronbljB 
in  onr  school.  We  have  so  many  elementary  scholars  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  school  that  they  work  well  together,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
school  a  girl  holding  a  scholarship  is  usually  so  bright  and  intelligent 
that  she  is  looked  up  to  for  her  abifity.  The  teachers  are  watchful,  and  we 
are  all  careful  to  check  anything  in  the  way  of  class  prejudice,  so  I  have 
little  trouble. 

3710.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  snpp3se  it  is  your  ezperienod,  as  it  is  in  most  of 
the  girls'  schools  in  the  cauntry,  that  contrary  to  all  expectation  girls  show 
Tery  little  of  that  exclusirenessp — ^In  the  middle  class,  I  believe  that  is  so, 
except  in  some  high  schools. 

3711.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Do  elementary  children  come  up  at 
the  beginning  of  every  term  as  a  rule  P — Tes. 

8712.  You  said  there  was  not  so  much  dislocation.  Is  there  sufficient  to 
hinder  your  school  work  P — ^With  reg^d  to  my  school  I  have  been  able  to 
make  special  arrangements.  I  have  a  certain  number  of  student  teachers, 
and  I  always  arrange  special  classes  for  the  elementary  scholars  in  each 
term.  I  omit  some  of  the  subjects  that  they  are  pret^  well  grounded  in 
to  give  them  more  time.  For  others  there  is  not  so  much  dulooation  in 
the  schoolwork. 

3713.  What  proportion  of  the  girls  in  your  school  come  from  elementary 
schools  P — We  have  at  the  present  time  about  140.  That  is  about  two- 
fifths.  There  are  338  in  the  school.  We  began  with  28  only ;  we  increase 
every  year,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  go  on  in  the  same  way. 

8714.  What  system  of  religious  instruction  have  you  p — ^We  follow  the 
Cambridge  syllabus,  and  work  with  the  conscience  clause.  We  do  not 
teach  the  Prayer  Book  or  the  Catechism.  To  open  school  we  have  a 
school  prayer  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  read  portions  of  the  Pdalms 
taken  from  the  Bible.  I  and  the  children  read  alternate  verses,  and  we 
sing  a  hymn« 

3715.  Do  many  make  use  of  the  conscience  clause? — Very  little,  we 
have  had  one  Jewess  in  16  years ;  and  now  Slyo  Roman  Catholics,  who 
have  asked  to  be  excused. 

3716.  And  does  it  work  smoothly  P— Yes. 

8717.  Do  not  any  other  denominalions  make  use  of  itp — ^No. 

3718.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  You  say  you  take  the  Cambridge  syUabus.  Do 
you  work  two  alternative  subjects  under  it  P — We  take  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles  for  the  Heniors,  and  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  for  juniors,  but  we 
alternate  with  the  old  Testament  for  a  change. 

3719.  Without  going  into  details  I  presume  you  have  two  religions 
subjects  going  on,  that  is  another  one  alternating  with  the  Prayer  Book 
FO  as  to  give  a  course  suitable  for  Nonconformists  ? — The  Nonconformists 
always  take  the  ordinary  Soriptuie  course ;  the  Prayer  Book  is  not  taken* 
at  all. 

8720.  (Mr.  YoxaV.)  Going  back  to  what  you  said  as  to  the  developmept 
of  the  children  from  the  public  elementary  schools  after  a  certain  age,  in 
your  school,  I  am  afraid  that  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  an  outsider 
reading  your  evidence  would  be,  that  all  the  credit  of  that  was  due  to  your 
school,  and  that  there  was  no  credit  due  to  the  school  that  had  prepared 
the  way.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  mean  that  P — No,  but  certainly  the 
children  do  adapt  themcelves  very  quickly  to  the  altered  conditions. 

G72] .  And  you  a  ssume  that  to  arise  from  some  of  the  training  given 
them  before  they  come  to  you.  They  must  have  been  qualified  for  that 
sort  of  thing  by  the  previous  training  to  some  extent  ?—Yes,  to  some 
extent  probably. 

CniipiBisoir  ^»      ^'^22.  (Mr.  Jetih.)  Do  you  desire  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of  the 

ExPKifDiTOTB    eoraparison  of  expenditure  of  a  primary  and  secondary  teacher  in  prepa- 

OP  intiMAii .'     ration  for  the  profession  p— I  have  not  very  much  to  say  upon  that  pointy 

'*T«Aa?KB?lK^  ^i*li  **>®  exception  that  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
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in  any  scheme  of  Secondary  Education,  the  money  that  is  spent  on  the    PBEPiiiMow 

higher  education,  and  in  pi*eparation  for  the  profession,  with  regard  to     pBo'mi^ir. 

the  salary  that  is  paid  a  teacher  for  her  work.     It  has  always  appeared 

to  me  very  unfair  that  so  much  is  done  for  the  elementary  teacher,  both  in 

payments  during  pujul  teachership,   and  in  assistance  at  the  training 

college.    Now  under  the  London  School  Board  especially,  an  elementary 

teacher  with  a  good  certificate  is  able  to  start  at  85Z.  a  year  at  the  age  of  20, 

and  at  22  be  earning  90L  a  year.    A  secondary  teacher  pays  high  school 

fees  for  four  years,  from  1^  to  18  ;  goes  to  college  for  three  years,  which 

costs  a  large  sum  ;  then  for,  perhaps,  another  year  to  a  training  college, 

and,  at  the  age  of  22,  when  she  has  finished,  she  will  start  only  at  the 

same  salary  as  an  elementary  teacher  is  getting.  I  will  not  be  quite  certain 

of  my  figures,  but  this  is  something  l&e  it.    An  elementary  teacher  has 

received  2161.  at  the  age  of  22  ;  a  secondary  teacher  has  paid  about  5002.  ; 

and  they  both  are  earning  the  same  salary,  the  one  having  spent  a  large 

sum,  uiA  the  other  having  received.     It  really  amounts  to  a  difference 

of  about  700{.    I  think  that  expenditure  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 

salary  of  secondary  teachers. 

3728.  (Jfr.  Yoxall.)  How  do  you  make  out  the  216{.  that  you  say  an 
elementary  teacher  has  received  P — First  year  pupil  teach ership,  8L  ; 
second  year,  182. ;  because  if  she  is  a  clever  girl  she  gets  61.  advance  ;  the 
third  year,  202. ;  the  fourth  year,  if  she  passes  first  class,  she  gets  on  extra 
sum,  which  makes  802. 

3724.  Are  you  referring  to  any  special  school  board  P — I  am  referring 
to  the  London  School  Board,  and  I  stand  open  to  correction  about  the 
figures. 

3725.  That  makes  712.  as  far  as  you  have  goneP — ^Tes.  Then  she  goes 
to  training  college  for  two  years,  and  she  pays  only  252.  towards  her  two 
years'  training.  Then  she  begins  work  at  20 — from  20  to  21  and  is  paid 
852. ;  then  from  21  to  22,  852.,  and  at  the  beginning  of  her  third  year's 
service  she  will  get  902. 

3726.  Then  your  2162.  is  in  salary  or  wages  for  services  rendered? — 
Yes. 

3727.  Is  ic  a  fact  titat  no  student  teachers  in  girls'  high  schools  ever 
receive  salaries  P — It  is  very  rare  for  them  to  do  so.  1  could  scaroel^^  say 
that  it  is  never  so,  but.  I  tihink,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  They  sometimes 
pay  a  less  fee,  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  student  teachers,  simply  of  an 
ordinary  school  career.     I  am  taking  tiie  number  of  years  from  14  to  18. 

3728.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Student  teachers  are  very  rare  in  high  schools,  are 
they  not  P — ^They  would  not  begin  until  the  age  of  18,  when  the  elementary 
teacher  goes  to  college. 

8729.  (Mr.  Lyitelton.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  the  salaries  of  women  teachers 
in  your  school  compare  with  the  salaries  of  men  teachers  in  corresponding 
schools  P — In  our  school  they  are  fairly  good.  We  are  hoping  they  will  be 
better.  But  I  make  a  gpreat  point  of  not  appointing  a  mistress  except  she 
is  fully  qualified,  and,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  my  regu&r  f orm-mistresses  are 
appointed  at  90Z.  or  1002.  a  year  to  begin  with  ;  the  men  teaoheis  in  boys' 
schools  are  lUso  usually  appointed  at  1002.  a  year.  1002.  would  be  the 
average.  I  think  at  many  schools  the  teachers  are  not  paid  so  well,  but 
our  numbers  being  large  and  the  staff  comparatively  small,  I  impress  it 
upon  the  governors  that  the  teachers  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

3730.  Are  you  under  the  impression  that  women  teachers  are  paid  not  so 
well  as  men  teachers  p — ^Yes. 

3731.  {lAtdy  Frederick  Cavendish.)  How  would  you  describe  a  well- 
qualified  teacher.  Do  you  mean  one  who  has  been  through  the  univer- 
sity P — Not  necessarily,  but  one  who  has  -  got  a  good  university  local 
certificate,  and  has  been  trained  or  had  good  experience. 

3732.  One  or  the  other  ? — Yes.  I  should  not  take  a  teacher  except  she 
has  a  good  higher  local  certificate  or  a  university  degree.  I  have  not 
bad  many  teachers  from  universities.    They  do  not  care  to  work  with  us, 
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M6affhe  w«i<lo  noi  lake  olAflBliw  far  en<>iigli.  I  hvf^  fit  the  pfeeent  time 
ifw&^f^h  degreeftf-a  (Mrton  gr&dtiaite,  the  mafheihaliei&l  mifllmHi,  wllohas 
iNSen  iritlrnB  nine  years, -and  a  London  B.A.,  irho  itas  educated  at  the 
school. 

'.  3733.  Have  you  many  who  have  been  through  the  ttainin^  colleges  ?— »• 
Not  many.  I  have  had  them  occaaionally»  but  I  do  not  find  that,  as  a 
kule,  they  ore  very  different  from  other  mistresses  who  have  been  in  goo4 
s<?hool8;'  *  I  change  my  teachers  so  rarely  that  I  cannot  say  veer  much 
about  that  The  average  time  they  ptay,  I  think,  is  10,  11,  and  12  years. 
t  ^arcely  eVer  lose  a  teacher  except  to  become  a  headmistress  or  to  be 

^w^^^-^ ..  ......        '     ,  ..:  * . .; 

i^^iTdi.  (Hrff.  Bi-^nt.)  With  regard  to  th«  qu«8tio&  d  a&imf»r7oxK  said 
y()<i^  iniiidL  salw  would  be  lOi^L  Could  you.  tell  us  .what  tUe  .highest 
seiaf  y  of  ^aa  asaiBtftiit  wistresa  is.  I  ask  that  beoanse  X  think  that  ia.whem 
tbe  inequality  cornea  in  P— -My  second  miatvees  baa  never  -  had  nnze  than 
1^1.  I  .tiiink  I  might  get  200/.  for  a  aeoond  miaftress  if  neoessacy,  bnt 
by  the  time  I  have  had  one  long  enough  to  requife  that,  she  haft  baoome  a 
lieadmistrosa.  The  second  mistiesaea  begin  at  130^.,  and  ave  raaaed  to 
,litjt.j  but  I  think  I  might  get  mose  if  oinximstances  demanded  a  higher 
^salary.  ... 

T'Htfi)5.  i§fii^.'^ttaUon.)  Do  you  fay  that  a  oortain  nnttiber  only  of  your 
teachers  have  "been  trained  P — I  cannot  quite  tell  at  the  present  hioxnent 
how  many^  but  I  have  had  both  trained  and  untrained  teachers. 

id^ll^  Pom  your  experience  lead  you  to  thiuk  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
extension  of  training  facilities  P — Tes,  decidedly. 

m>j^9ii  iMXou  see  Ajropmosiiy  iu  thoae  who  havd  bean  trained  P-*-?- 

^^^7Mi.^^^filV'».J9rf/ic7i^.)  I  think  yeu  said  yoti  had  not  had  experienee^f 
^fffittij^P^^kave  not  had  a  great  many.  '  I'faave  not-made  it  a  potnt,  but  I 
<4mvA  beett- very  well  satisfied  with  those  who  have  been  trained. 

3738.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Other  things  ]t>eing  equal,  you  would  prefer  a 
tAnfMKfefcblfttY  P  —Yes,  I  should  ptefer  a  trained  teacher,  other  things 
being  equal.  Of  course  one  has  to  consider  all  the  circumstances,  rlo 
•  tiaim#<Ml^B|ake  an  incompetent  person  into  a  good  teacher.  Unfbrtu- 
n«atalgF«  4Mi  fifir^' what  in  years  gon6  by  has  been  itether  thlb  idea; -many 
limmBKem  VfaOl*  kave  been  failures  hav^  gone  4o  the  tnainiog  ccUs^es 
'ibhilakif^f;liey  >ould  H^ertainly  be  suiM^esaful  after 

if!^.\ift':'l4yMtou.\  Have    any  of   your  teaohets  been  trained  any- 
'i«b^\>(te)  ii^^  ^^  iiainiag.  opUegee  P — I  have  had  twts  teaehen  :{rom 
''oUi<>fntrtly«^iNiegea,  idB<^  student  teaohera  who  had -been  trained  in  other 
secondary  scliools.  .  i      -       • 

r<*>4iMl  i^tUMi^^  ady  unwlllinffiiess  airxong  th^  wosiea  teachei?B  ^  be 
1Mte^i^rtfe^%  if  tkey  t^ould  be  trained  vitfaont  pftyiiug  move  m<mey, 
i^btimh^ifiiktiHy  ifl  that  they,  have  tfiiy^tea'  spent" all  their  l^ney  in 
iltattiMrVtbftii^'tdegree  or  their  pKofesaional  kno^edge,  imd  ^hey  ottinot 
'^<iMi^k|^^Btiia  time  and  thC'extm  m/9nfio^ 

'":7ff4^.'l[fs^^fiie  as  well  as  money,  is  it  P— I  think-  they  wonld  giva  the 
'Hiii^f  tb^y  hfta  the  money. 

ti  JbUl^Ki^^V'-'^'^'A^^o)  ^^  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  ie^JIJkA^  in  such  a  position  to  accept  traininc^  largely  provided, 
as  far  as  the  cost  is  concerned,  by  the  State,  or  municipahty  P — I  should 

wthinknot,  **& 

3743.  You  think  there  would  be  no  pride  to  bldck  the  way  P — ^I  should 
'ifliinknoirnn  o^  opinibn'they 'w6uldl>e  only  too  glad  if  U  were  offiared  in 
>  1±^  form  bf  «iADlarsMps. 

AnvAHTAOEs  OP  ^744,  (Mf.*\7c66.)  "VVhat  dp  you  consider  to  be  the  advantages  of  pupila 
^co^DAwr'  ^^^^  secondary  schools  becoming  pupil  teachers  in  elementary  scnoola. 
Schools  BE-  '  How'wanM.fraa  sum  up  the  advantages  F — ^I  think  the  advantages  would 

ooMiHo  Pupil  ii  ^  vetji^eat^'the  pteoent  i^stem  is  that  the  children  are  educated  in 
EriMKHTARY  I'^eibtfntBvyTBdlools ;  they  are  trained  in  ekmttitary  sohoola,  and  they  are 
Schools. 
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sent  to  elementary  training  ooUegea.  They  haye  to  go  on  in  the  same 
groore  oyer  and  oyer  again,  seeing  exactly  the  same  people  in  the  same  walk 
of  life,  with  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  ideas.  If  they  left  the  elemen- 
tary school,  and  had  f  onr  years*  teaching  in  the  secondary  school,  they  would 
get  better-edooatod  friends,  haW  fTmadh  wider  knowledge  and  br^th  of 
cnltnra :  they  wonld  break  off,  so  to  speak,  from  the  continnity  of  the 
elementarx-edscMkioCi/aiid  haye-n  hiofldei  dsyelopment  in  eyery  possible 
way.  I  think  there  shonlcT  be  also  training  colleges  for  secondary  and 
elementary  teachers^ lugulliur. — I  iwver  ouuld  see  why  there  shonld  be  the 
strong  line  that  there  is,  except  for  the  expense.  The  State  has  done  it  for 
the  one  and  not  for  the  other.  In  a  properly  arranged  system  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  training  colleges  shonld  not  snit 
both  thetelamcptairy  and  |he  secondary  teachers.  The  pupil  teachers  go 
from  our  secondary  schools  to  elementary  schools.  A  great  number  of 
them  do  that;  t  think  our  achplarship  girls  are  chiefly  absorbed  there 
and  in  the  mi}  seryioe.  If  they  go  into  elementary  teaidiing,  they  haye 
not  sufficient  a^antages  ott&ted  to  them  at  th)d  present  time.  I  have  here 
the  rules  for  pupil  teachers  under  the  London  School  Board.  They  say 
the  candidates  may  be  children  who  are  past  IS  yesrtr  of  age,  and  any  well- 
taught  scholar  who  has  passed  Standard  YII.  is  eligfble;  They  will  then  be 
probationers,  and  will  attonda  pupil  teachers*  scho^  tbe  following  January, 
and  then  enter  for  the  first  year*s  pupfl-teachership:  Further  on  the^r  say 
that  boys  and  girls  who  haye  passed  the  jumdr  Oxfox4  or  Cambridge 
local  examination  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  as  first  year's  probationers 
without  examination,  and  will  sit  in  the  following  Dctpber  at  the  €k>yem- 
ment  examination,  taking  the  papers  for  the  end  of  the  fixj^t  year.  I  ask 
anybody  who  knows  anything  about  a  child  who  has  done  well  in  the 
junior  Oxford  or  Cambridge  local  examination,  and,  taken  honours,  who 
is  generally  15  or  16  years  of  age,  whether  it  is  fair  to  put  that  child  on 
tlie  same  educationaC  level  with^shildren  who  haye  passed  the  seyenth 
standard  in  »in  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  14.  It  is  throwing  her 
book  Wo  yeacB  of  herUfe.  Again  the.rul^s  go  pn  io  si^:  ['Th^.fho 
"  haye  passed  the  corresponding  senior  examination  are  eligible  to  be 
'^  Appointed  as  second  year  probationers^  or  unindentured  pupil  teachevs." 
Some  of  my  girls  who  haye  passed  the  senior  Cambridge  examination  in 
'^HbnoiizB^  hv^e  sat  for<the  Qoeen's 'Scholarship  exaitiination  the  following 
tfune,  And  taken  yery  fpood  positions;  and  yet  the  school  board  would 
i  put'  those'  yeliy  girls  mto  seoond  year's  pupil  teachers'  training.  It 
seems  to  me  that  no  inducement  is  held  out  to  girls  in  secondary  schools 
to  enter  as  pupfl  teachers  in  board  schools.  If  thej[  would  make  a  rule 
that  they  might  sit  for  the  Queen's  Scholarship  examination  at  omoe^  after 
their  haying  passed  the  senior  Oxiard  or  Cambridge^  they  woald  get  a 
great  many  more  to  go  into  elementary  teaching  than  tbey  now  do.  The  ■  j.jaaM. 
only  practical  ol^eotion  that  lean  see  is,  that  these  girls  as  a  rale  are  .^.  '^\^^ 

not  sufficiently  up  in  what  they  call  the  standard  or  Code,  or  needlework    •    .  .  ..  okoO 
requirements :  but  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  such  a  purely  technical  thing,  ;.  -  .^^ 

that  girls  who  haye  been  w^  taught  needlework  from  11  to  14»^  and  haye  <  ^loo 

leaoot  cutting  out,  and  that  sort  of  things  might  drop  it  for  two  years  for 
their  higher-work,  and  th^  «oald  soon  pick  it  up  again. 

3745.^  (Mr,  YoxdU.)  Do  you  not  think  that  during  that  period  they  may 
Muni  i\M  ^aey  method  and  art  of  teaching  to  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
-aaociibe  girtet  importance?^ The  two  yeiirs  at  the  training  college  ought  to 
<do  thJBt  '-'^it  would  if  it  werearranged  so.  The  secondary  teachers  yery  often 
got  <uil|y  their  one  year  at  the  training  college  when  they  haye  the  fu}l 
genend  knowledge. 

3746.  You  are  aware  that  the  main  part  of  the  technical  training  of  the 
eleiMfitey  teaehei»  is  obtained .  d«riiig  pupil  teachership,  are  you  not  ? — 
I  dare  say  it  i« ;  but  I  cannot  see  why  so  many  years  are  required  for  tha,t 
purely  technical  training.  An  intelligent  sensible  girl  or  boy  ought  to  be 
AbUi  MiiSix  months,  to  marshal  a  class,  or  keep  order  in  the  playground.  ^ 
(Mr.  Jdib.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  evidence. 

« 

The  witn)ess..withdDew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morr#w  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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PBESEKT 

The  Right  Hoy.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  is  th«  Chair. 

The  Hou.  and  Rev.  Edwahd  LytteiiTOn,  M.A. 

Sir  Henuy  E.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Djban  of  Manchebtbii.  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbaibn. 

Mr.  RicuAUD  C.  Jbbb,  M.P. 

Mr.   RiCHABD  WOBMEIiL,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Hbnby  Hobhousk,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadlgb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  LuBWELLYN  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  GeOBOE  J.    COOKBUBN. 

Mr.  OHABLia  Fbnwicic,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Fbedebicr  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bbtant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henby  SiDGWicK. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbuce,  Secretary, 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lobd  Bishop  of  London  called  in  and  examined. 

3747.  {Cliaii'viati.)  Yonr  Lordship  was  one  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commissioners,  1864-68  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

3748.  I  suppose  yon  consider  that  the  recommendations  made  by  that 
Commission,  so  far  as  they  have  not  yet  been  carried  fnlly  out  by  legisla- 
tion, require  to* be  now  re-considered  by  the  light  of  the  educational 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  1868  P — Yes,  and  including  under  the 
words  ''  educational  changes  "  both  the  legislation  and  tiie  growth  of  new 
kinds  of  schools. 

Bdttc  Alio  SAL       3749.  I  am  going  to  put  to  your  Lordship  four  special  changes,  and  ask 
Ohahobs  Since  J'gu  whether  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  add  any  others  that  appear  to 
^OoacLr^?oN^8^  -^^^  *^  ^®  calculated  to  modify  the  recommendations  of  1868.    First  of  all, 
OF  Schools     the  establishment  of  general  elementaiy  schools  everywhere  by  the  Act  of 
CoM^MiesioN      ^^"^  '  secondly,  the  giving  of  free  educi\tion  by  the  Act  of  1891  ;  thirdly, 
^^'^^*    the  growth  of  what  are  called  university  colleges  in  the  great  towns,  and 
fourthly,  the  establishment  of  county  government  by  the  Local  Gk)vemment 
Act  of  1887  ? — Those  are  four  very  important  changes,  but  I  think  there 
must  be  added  to  those  the  very  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  body 
of  the  private  schools.    Then  in  the  next  place,  yon  must  add  the  change 
that  has  been  made  by  the  very  frequent  extension  of  elementary  educa- 
tion beyond  the  subjects  and  aids  common  to  elementary  education  in 
1864-68.     Li  many  places  the  elementary  schools  have  stepped  into  the 
province  of  what  we  should  then   have  considered  strictly  Secondary 
Education. 

8750.  And  in  that  respect  I  suppose  have  affected  the  recommendations 
of  tbe  Commission  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  three  grades  of  schools  P 
— Very  much.  Then  you  must  add  also  the  fact,  that  since  that  time  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have  been  remodelling  a  very  large  number  of 
the  endowed  schools. 

3751.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  and  the 
subsequent  amending  Act  P— Yes.  I  think  that  includes  all  the  most 
important  changes.  I  cannot  think  a^  this  moment  of  anything  else  that 
it  seems  to  me  would  afl)90t  your  inquity. 
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9752.  Qoing  Arsfe  to  the  qnestiou  of  the  change  in  the  oharaoter  Of  the 
-elementary  sc^hoohiy  so  that  many  of  them  now  give  li^oondary  Eduoation 
vonld  you  indicate  in  what  Tray  you  conceiye  that  that  has  altered  the 
problem? — It  has  altered  th;^  problem  very  much  in  this  re3pect,  that 
combined  ynih  the  grant  of  free  education  it  has  very  much  modified  the 
business  that  has  to  be  done  in  providing  general  Secondary  Education. 
The  Commission  on  which  I  sat  looked  upon  Secondary  Education  entirely 
as  education  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents.  There  are  now  a  considerable 
number  of  elementary  schools— considerable,  that  is,  for  the  places  where 
they  stand-— in  which  Secondary  Education  is  given  free  of  all  cost.  Con- 
sequently it  would  be  necessary  very  carefully  to  consider  how  you  could 
adjust  a  system  of  Secondary  Eduoation  in  which  the  parents  were  to  pay 
for  the  schooling,  with  this  already  existing  Secondary  Education,  where 
the  parents  pay  nothing. 

3753.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  trhat  one  may  call  the  competi- 
tion of  these  very  elementary  schools  would  make  it  much  more  difScult 
to  maintain  schools  supported  by  fees  which  would  appeal  to  a  class  of 
parents  similar  to  those  who  now  use  the  upper  classes  of  the  elementary 
schools  ? — ^Tes,  it  would.  The  whole  proposal  of  establishing  third  grade 
schools  is  very  much  affected  by  the  fact,  that  you  have  what  are  practically 
third  grade  schools  established  already  {vithout  the  payment  of  any  fees 
at  all. 

8754.  We  hare  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  a  large 
number  of  parents,  belonging  to  what  is  popularly  called  the  middle  class, 
and  who  were  contemplated  by  your  Commission  as  desiring  Secondary 
Education,  now  receive  education  in  elementary  schools.  What  would 
your  Lordship  consider  to  be  the  probable  educational  effects  of  that 
change  P — I  do  not  think  that  the  education  will  be  quite  as  good  as  it 
would  be  if  the  secondary  were  cut  clean  apart  from  the  elementary.  I 
think  that  the  more  advanced  education  given  in  those  elementary  schools 
is  hampered  by  the  fact  that,  in  every  one  of  those  schools,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  body  of  the  school  is  receiving  elementary  education  only. 

8755.  And  I  suppose  that  the  method  upon  which  the  education  is  given 
in  what  may  be  called  the  secondary  classes  of  these  elementary  schools, 
is  really  carried  on  upon  the  lines  which  were  originally  devised  for,  and 
are  perhaps  more  suitable  for,  elementary  education  r — Tes.  I  do  not 
think  the  difTerence  between  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  elementary 
education  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  Secondary  Education  is  very 
serious.  I  think  that  a  good  teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  if  he  really 
knew  the  subjects  necessary  for  Secondary  Education,  woidd  probably 
be— indeed,  I  think,  would  always  be — a  very  good  teacher  in  a  secondary 
school. 

8756.  My  question  was  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  methods  were 
really  different,  but  merely  that  custom  and  the  system  which  the 
Privy  Council  has  adopted  might  have  introduced  methods  into  the 
elementary  schools  which  were  not  equally  suitable  for  secondary 
instruction  F — I  think  that  is  quite  true,  in  this  sense,  that  the  Education 
Department,  almost  of  necessity,  is  very  much  more  rigid  in  dealing  with 
the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  than  would  be  wise  in  dealing  with 
teachers  of  higher  subjects.  But  I  must  add  that  I  think  the  Department 
is  becoming  more  free  in  that  respect,  and  that  although  the  rigid  super- 
vision was  really  necessai'y  at  the  time  when  it  was  introduced,  it  is  not 
so  necessary  now  and  is  not  so  much  enforced. 

8757.  Beverting  to  your  Lordship^s  view  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
better  if  Secondary  Education  were  more  kept  apart,  and  the  boys  who 
desired  it  received  it  in  secondary  schools,  would  you  indicate  what  steps 
may  bo  taken  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  that  now  presents  itself,  viz.  : — 
that  these  children,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cheapness  of  the  elementary 
schools,  are  very  largely  receiving  their  education  in  elementary  schools  ? 
— I  do  not  see*  any  remedy  but  that  of  setting  up  secondary  schools  in 
which  the  education  shall  be  ilistinctly  of  that  character,  in  competition 
with  those  elementary  schools  that  are  now  giving  Secondary  Education ; 
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iHA  I  tttl^  thai  it  wonia  berpiobabiy  imeu^ndeed,  I  think,  eaMrififiae 
:  «70Ai.  *  :^.4o  obazigep  lees  in  snofa  MOdndary  adiook.   Tiuare  are  a  gpreat  manj  pmnlf 

«ho  would  rather  pay  the  feea  if  their  children  were  educated  iu  aoho^  el 
their  own  eorti  - 


^*  t  r;    y  t 


'  ^758.  But  I  «iippoBe  ju>ar  Lordehip  would  eouaiden  that  it  may4)eeomo 
xfecessary  to  iMuce  the  fees  in  theeeooudasy  sohooU  which  piaokiflBllj 
bottpet^s  witfa-the  etemeniaapy  sehool  t»  a-  lowev  dMfe>  than  was  sreoonw 
iciettded  by  y«nM3dfliml0BHm  ?-*- Weill;  I  d^ubt  it^  i  4(nibt  whalhar.  it  m 
necessary  to  redtiee  that  at  all.  . 

3759.  Tl^f  fee  was  ou  an'av^rage  42L  for  the'  third  grade  schoolf— Ves; 
1  doutit  if  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  that  at  alL 

3760,.  WeliaTO  had  it  io  evidinute,  I  think,  that  tlie  average  lee  paid'  ^ 
what  are  called  these  higher  flncade  elementary  schoolfl  caornot  exc^i^  9d» 
a  week  oi;  about  80<i.  a  year.  I  put  those  fiffuies  before  your  lior^ship 
to  compare  them  with  the  figure  of  42.  ?— I  doubt  whether  you  wtf^'get 
ihe  bcsst  Secondary  Education  for  that  grade  at  a  figure  -so  low  as  that;  I 
do  not  think  you  could  do  it. 

*'  8761.  Bat^ you  consider  that  partly  what  axe  called  aodal  motivea,  anil 
partly  aa<iaQieasiiig'beUel  in  the  Tahie  of  education,  would  induce, ^^oaiu^ 
psifenlB  to  preler  the  Beeoodary  Bdoeation  at  U,  to  the  lower  fee'whio^ 
has  been  mentioned  ? — I  feel  very  confident  of  it. 

376S.  And  can  you  thinkiDf  any  other  method  tiiat  can  be  takML  to  bring 
abcirt  what  may  be  legacdadaaa  deafaealde  reanlt^—I  cannot  say  tbi^iiRj 
other  has  presoated  itself  to  my  mind.  - 1  have  thought  a  great  deaiaboiit 
tixts  oartieolar  ]^olnt,  and  hare  always  oome  baek  to  theoonoLuaion  that  ypn 
HBOola  not,  as  thkigB  now  are,  interfere  with  those  elenMBtaiy  sohools  thM 
are  gitikig  Secondary  EdocatioB.  IthaslM6nrallowed,andIthinkitwou}dl»e 
impomibie  suddenly  to  stop  it.  If  you  are  to  eieate  the  SeeendaiyrSdjiM^ 
tictt  nde  by  side  with  it»  it  would  be  natJeas  to  do  it  unless  it  wastexcMA^ 
ingly  good,  and  I  see  bo  other  mode  of  doing  it  than  by  estaUishiag 
schools  of  the  kind  that  we  deseribed. 

8768.  Do  jcm.  think  tiiat  the  spnsoUdation  or  alterati<m  of  the  authotWes 
whi<^'admis]aster  edueation,  and  the  bringing  of  the  local  authontii^  whiot 
would  coiotfol  Secondary  Ednoation,  intoxeklioa  with  tk(«e.whioU.eQAtzxd 
elementary  education,  might  bring  about  a  somewhat  better  arraagem^nt 
of  the  respectiv*  proTinoes  of  these  two  olasaeti  of  scIxooIb  and  pre'vent.^ 
oyerlapping  which  now  exists  F — ^I  hftTS  not  thought  erf  it.  I  will  not  say 
that  it  is  not  possible.  That  had  not  oeenrred  to  me,  and  at  preset  I.  db(> 
cot  qtdte  see  how  it  would  work. 

3764.  I  pat  a  case  for  the  sake  of  example.  These  higher  grade  schools 
are  now  not  altogether,  but  very  largely,  under  school  boards.  Suppose 
the  education  in  a  large  town  was  so  urranged  that  thero  shsold'  be  Jt^  local 
authority  for  controlling  Seoondarr  Edueation,  and  that  local  autiUovity  :waEe 
made  to  stand  in  some  organic  relation. with  the  school  board ;  wonlc^  that 
be  a  means  of  ])reventing  overlapping  P — ^I  think  it  would  be  very  likely,  to 
be  ft  means  of  preventing  the  increase  of  overlapping.  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  stop  the  overlapping  such  as  it  is.  I  uiink  it  would  be  quito 
possible  for  them  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number,  settled 
between  themselves,  of  each  kind  of  schools.  I  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  do  more. 

3765.  (Dean  of  Manch^t?r.)  My  Lord,  T  suppose  your  experience  is 
largely  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  London  and  the  south  P—  Of  conrso 
fit  uie  time  when  I  sat  Upon  the  Commission  I  had  a  yery  great  mass  of 
information  put  before  jne  by  the  Assistant  Gommissionsr's  jrepcrte,  sndr  faf 
other  reports  that  were  collected  in  various  forms,  and  at  that  time  what 
knowledge  I  possessed  of  the  subject  was  not  only  very  extensive,  but  also 
of  necessity,  I  may  say,  very  accurate.  But  since  that  time  I  have  not  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  looking  into  schools  with  the  view  of  seeing  what 
the  working  of  them  was  except  here  and  ttiere,  and  therefore  auy  opinion 
that  I  can  gfve  must  be  based  upon  general  impressions.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true  that  I  have  seen  more  of  schools  in  the  south  than  I  have  seen  of 
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VM7  mindi  of  tibe  ii(«Uiem  sehook. 

S766.  I  was  raUm  following  joxot 
the  podtion  WM  bo  ywtj  l«rg«ly  alte 
mission  sat,  &nd  I  wasted  to  kdow^ 
Qiat  wbilst  there  are  •omparfttivsl; 
Cbairmaa  hui  alladed  in  London  6r  i 
of  education  has  been'tURelf  poqaess^ 
the  oonntrf  whom  it  wotdd  be  a  oompt 
,dispoBsesB ;  and  I  ntthat  gather  from 
son  thint  it.  might  b«  dMirable.  if  a 
,thejF  ekonld  be  ahaoet  requested  (o 
Se<!ondarj  lEduotioii  proper  under  an 
not  think  it  wonld  be  wiae  that  there  B 
^Seoondazy  Bduoataon  if  w«  oonld  avoid 
'im  there.    Now  it  ia  Mie  tfaat  thwe  ai 

than  in  the  BOBth ;  but  still  if  tou  Idok  al  lioSdni,  it  would  be  ekMoatt^h' 
ifflonlt  to  dislodge  theMduxd  boaid  of  L6nd(»l  from  Its  relation  tOMtBMB 
ot  this  speoial  kind  now.  I  think  it  wonld  be  poasible  to  have  a  eo^eoidai 
4t  fon  had  two  distiBot  authorities,  hj  which  tboy  might  keep  th^i^'prci> 
linoea  apart  to  a  oertain  extent,  and  the  sciioolhoArdB  everywhere  ;n]g& 
he  willing  to  allow  that  there  should  be  no  fortii^  development  of  th^ 
kind  of  Secondary  Ednoation. 

3767.  Yon  have  expreeead  a  very  strcmg  opinion  aboat.  the  ieea.  Xpn 
said  yow  would  not  rednoe  fees  for  Secouda^  Education.  Is  you»  Lota- 
'ship  aware  that  we  bave  it  in  eridenoe  already,  and  we,  many  of  ns,  know/it 
hy  ezperiecoe.'that  a  vaet  number  of  people  are  sending  their  obildren  £6 
t^  tne-  Bohocds  to  which  your  luordship  haa  made  alliiaion  rather  thaa 
sending  them  to  seocmdary  schools  where  th^  would  have  to  pay  ? — I  aip 
aware  of  Utat  fact,  and  I  think  joa  will  find  it  so  as  Jong  an  the  secondaxy 
schools  are  not  distinctly  better  than  the  advanced  elementary  schools. 
'  8768.  What  -  claM  of  aeoondaiy  sohools  was  your  liordship .  speaift^f 
'tUnkiiw  <rf'P  lou  q>eak  oC  tl^  neeondary  sohoc^  not  bmng  better. 
Botne  <d  theae  aeoKi^ry  aohook  I  should  have  thought,  from  a«reduoa- 
tional  powt  of  view,  «^«  diatinetly  better.  Take  the  illuatRttuqt  «f 
■  lfaii(die«ter  for  example  ;  the  If  ancheeter  Qrammar  Schotd  must  be  oim- 
'ridered  to  be  a . very  mueh  belt^  acbool,  from  a  secondary  edueatiooal 
-pcdnt  of  view,  than  the  B<dK>(^  of  the  school  board,  and  yet  a  great  many 
of  the  pumts  to  whom  I  allude  prefer  sending  their  children  to.Bahools.«f 
UiesobKKri  boardbeoauaeit  i»  cheaper?— Yes,  1  ONI  ima^iie  that  tu.laeso; 
bnt  at  the  «aine  time  the  tendenoy  of  tbeae  good  aohoob  la  to  dmw  children 
to  them,  in  spito  of  the  fact  that  they  cost  money,  as  soon  as  it  is  genera]^ 
lecognised  that  they  are  really  bcAtor. 

3769.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  the  social  idea  rather  that  leads  ^em  to 
send  them  to  these  paid  schoolR7 — In  some  parts  of  the  ootuttiy  un- 
questionably that  is  so.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that,  espeeiaUy  here  in. 
li^don,  the  social  feeling  opotmtes  very  ktgely  indeed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  wonld  operate  m  Mancheoter  lu  the  name  degree. 

3770.  It  miK^t  ^pBsihly  do  bo  in  some  amallcr  places  than  MnncftestM-, 
nay  Bochdale,  for  inetanoe  P — Yea.  ■    ' 

8771.  (3fr.  Jcbb.)  I  observe  that  at  the  Oxford  Conference,  in  Octote'r 
last,  your  Lordship  expreBaed  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  to 
have  a  regular  continuation  between  the  dilfBrent  claasea  of  schools,  from 
the  elementary  to  the  loworgrade  of-  the  secondary,  and  from  that  to  tl(e 
h^her  grade  of  the  secondary ;  and  I  think  you  erpresBed  the  opiniota 
that  each  kind  of  sohool  mart  sfauid  apart,  bnt  that  nevertheleBS  it  would 
be  poanble  to  eonstmat  an  educational  ladder;  and  oneof  the  means 
vhioh  yon  soggeeted  wm  ttie  adnuaaion  of  clever  boys  from  lower  aebaolB 
to  higher  scImoIs  at  a  eompayatively  eaily  age.  BMidea  that  Muggeatwtl, 
IB  there  any  other  means  which  your  Lordship  has  to  snggeat  by  whioii 
such  continuoiiB  progrses  oonld  be  effected,  while  at  the  same  time  each 
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oImb  of  Mhool  was  kept  apart  ?— In  speaking  of  a  ladder  of  that  kind,  I 
was  thinking,  of  oonrse,  of  picked  boys,  and  I  think  you  can  oarry  boys 
from  a  lower  grade  school  to  n  higher  if  they  have  been  carefully  picked, 
whereas  you  could  not  carry  average  boys  at  all.  With  the  average  boy 
the  lower  grade  must  distinctly  prepare  for  the  higher,  and  be  prac^caUy 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  higher,  or  else  when  the  boy  gets  into  the 
higher  he  is  altogether  thrown  out.  But  with  the  picked  hoy,  if  you  do 
not  exceed  a  reasonable  number,  it  requires  really  verv  little  special 
adaptation  to  bring  the  boys  into  proper  relations  with  the  whole  school 
system  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  higher  position.  The  mistake 
which  is  frequently  made  is  that  people  suppose  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  boys  who  may  be  rightly  picked  out  from  the  lower  schools 
and  put  into  the  higher,  whereas  the  number  of  boys  who  could  be  so 
picked  out  is  really  very  small. 

8772.  Then  in  regard  to  the  average  bov,  for  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
have  Bome  means  of  progressing  from  the  elementary  school  to  schools  of 
a  higher  kind,  on  what  provision  would  you  rely  in  his  case  p — ^I  doubt 
very  much  whether  it  is  wise  to  provide  for  the  average  boy  in  such  a  way. 

8773.  I  believe  that  the  third  grade  of  secondary  schools,  which  were 
recognised  by  the  Commission  of  1667,  was  created  chiefly  because  that 
Commission  was  dealing  with  endowed  schools  as  such,  and  not  with 
Secondary  Education  P — Certainly. 

3774.  And  that  term  '*  tliird  grade  school  '*  was  invented  because  it  was 
necessary  to  And  some  category  in  which  to  rank  the  schools  that  were 
then  designated  as  third  grade  schools  P  But  I  believe  it  was  understood 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  CommissionerB  on  that  occasion  the  tiiird 
grade  school  really  belongs  to  elementary  education? — ^I  did  not  know 
that.  I  did  not  know  that  any  of  my  colleagues  had  that  view.  I  dare  say 
it  was  so,  and  the  matter  certainly  was  discussed  amongst  us,  and  that 
view  was  put  forward,  but  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  held  to  the  end. 

8775.  I  had  in  my  mind  a  statement  which  your  Lordship  made  at  the 
Oxford  Conference.  It  is  in  the  report  at  page  108.  Your  Lordship 
says ;  "  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  if  we  had  be^  dealing  with  Seeondarv 
**  Education  generally,  without  special  reference  to  thoee  schools  which 
^  professed  to  be  givmg  it,  we  should  have  left  out  the  third  grade  schools 
**  as  properlv  belonging  to  elementary  education.  Tliose  who  have 
"  remarked  tnat  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  view  that  these  third 
'^  grade  schools  are  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Secondary 
'*  Education  entirely  fall  in,  I  am  sure,  with  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
**  sioners  who  made  that  report "  P — What  I  meant  was  not  that  the 
Commissioners  then  held  that  view,  nor  did  I  hold  it  myself,  but  that  in  the 
change  of  circumstances  those  Commissioners  would  now  lean  in  that 
direction.  That  I  meant,  and  I  tliink  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  faid  for 
making  the  third  grade  schools,  if  you  are  to  establish  them  (which  I 
confess  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  do),  rather  better  than  were  contem- 
plated in  that  report. 

3776.  {Chahinan.)  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  the  conception 
of  what  ought  to  be  included  in  elementary  education  is  one  of  the  things 
which  has  changed,  and  changed  for  tlie  better,  since  1868  P — It  is  one  of 
the  things  that  has  changed,  whether  it  has  changed  for  the  better  is 
another  matter. 

3777.  By  changed  for  the  better,  I  mean  that  now  public  opinion  would 
consider  that  the  minimum  of  that  with  which  the  boy  ought  to  start  in  life 
is  larger  than  public  opinion  would  have  held  it  to  be  in  18C8  P — Yes,  in 
that  sense  I  think  it  is  true. 

3778.  That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  mean  it.  Therefore  I  undei-stand 
your  observation  in  reply  to  Mr.  Jebb  to  l>e,  that  your  Commissioners 
would  to-day  consider  that  much  which  they  proposed  to  give  in  their 
third  grade  schools  might  be  included  in  the  term  '*  elementary  education," 
but  they  would  not  necessarily  consider  that  it  was  in  whut  are  called 
elementary  sohoois  as  distingoished  from  secondciy  schools   that   that 
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eilncation  ought  to  be  giyen  P — Not  oeceBsarllj.     I  confess  I  do  not  quite 
follow  your  question  as  you  have  now  put  it. 

3779.  Supposing  that  the  Commissioners  of  1868  were  to  think  to-day 
that  a  good  deal  at  what  was  their  third  grade  education  might  now 
be  oonsidered  elementary  edooation,  they  woald  not  neoeflsarily  depart 
from  their  recommendation  that  it  was  in  secondary  schools  rather 
than  in  schools  which  are  classed  as  elementary  that  the  education  ought 
to  be  given  P  —Yes,  that  is  true.  They  would  still  think  that,  although 
the  line  which  is  to  be  drawn  between  Elementary  and  Seoondiuy  Educa- 
tion is  moved  a  little  higher  than  it  was  before,  still  there  ought  to  be 
such  a  line,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  education  which  ought  to  be  provided 
by  such  schools  as  the  third  grade  schools.  But  there  is,  of  course,  this 
great  diiSierence,.  that  as  things  then  were,  we  contemplated  that  the  third 
grade  schools  would  be  required  to  a  very  much  larger  degree  than  pro- 
bably we  should  think  now  ;  because  we  should  admit  that  some  of  that 
work  was  done  now,  and  very  fairly  done,  by  the  elementary  schools,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  that«  But  there 
would  still  remain  the  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  it,  even  that  which  is  now 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  would  be  better  taught  in  what  we  should 
call  secondary  schools. 

3780.  {Mr.  Hohhouee.)  You  were  asked  just  now  as  to  tlie  possibility  of 
a  concordat  between  the  different  local  anthoritieB  that  have  to  deal  with 
education.  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  your  Lordafaip  does  not  think 
that  the  best  way  of  safe-guarding  against  further  overlapping  of  schools 
in  large  towns  would  be  by  establishing  a  joint  educational  body  such  as 
has  been  established  recently  in  London  in  the  technical  board  ? — ^I  think 
that  it  would  probably  involve  a  very  much  greater  change  than  I  should 
be  inclined  to  recommend.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  local  authority  to  deal  with  Secondary  Education.  I 
think  that  it  would  be  mischievous  if  that  local  authority  were  so  con- 
structed that  the  body  of  it  should  represent  elementary  rather  than 
Secondary  Education  ;  and  if  a  single  authority  were  established  for  the 
purpose  here  in  London,  I  think  the  school  board  would  practically 
predominate  in  it,  which  I  think  would  be  a  great  evil. 

3781.  May  I  point  out  tj  your  Lordship  that  this  technical  education 
board,  though  it  contains  representatives  of  the  London  School  Board, 
Joes  not  in  any  way  do  the  work  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Elementary  education  work  is,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  carried  on  entirely 
by  the  London  School  Board,  and  one  of  the  objects  of  having  members  of 
the  school  board  membei-s  of  the  technical  board  is  to  prevent  any  over- 
lapping of  the  work  of  that  board  with  the  work  of  the  other  board  P 
— I  did  not  understand  what  yon  meant  by  the  term  *•  joint  authority," 
I  understand  your  illustration,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  intended  the 
illustration  to  cover  the  ground  so  completely.  If  you  mean  by  a  joint 
authority,  an  authority  on  which  the  school  boards  should  put  represen- 
tatives, I  think  that  is  probably  a  very  workable  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
matter. 

3782.  Your  Lordship,  of  course,  is  aware  that  there  are  very  few  of  those 
higher  grade  elementai'y  schools  in  the  country  districts  ?— Very  few,  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that. 

8783.  And  therefore  in  the  country  districts  you  would  think  there  is 
still  need  in  many  parts  for  the  establishment  of  what  were  called  third 
grade  secondary  schools  P — I  do. 

3784.  And  you  sirould  still  advocate,  as  1  underbtand,  that  the  average 
fees  charged  upon  those  schools  should  be  as  high  as  4/.  P — If  you  are 
thii^ng  of  country  districts  I  should  not  have  said  that  it  is  necessary  to 
charge  so  high  as  41.  This  was  fixed  upon  as  sn  average,  but  we  did  not  at 
fill  mean  that  there  were  to  be  no  schools  at  lower  fees  than  that ;  and 
there  are  places  I  think  where  you  might  be  oontent  with  lower  fees. 

3785.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a  minimum  fee  ? — For  country  districts 
I  should  never  in  any  case  go  below  21.  I  myself  should  have  said  that  3^. 
was  the  right  thing  for  country  districts. 
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3786..  Bui  whetker  it  is  22,  or  Zl  these  schools  could. ja^  be  snjpport^ 
without  the  fud  ol  public  nrouey'?— If  you  are  *t6  brisg'  ifi  public  money 
you  are  entering  upon  a  difTerent  sphere  altogether. 

3787.  Would  you  not  admit  that  you  eould  not.gi^«  anything  like  a  good 
kind  ol  even  «hird  gimdia.8eeonduy  EdxiOBiiQn  for.dL  ot^  a  lieadF--¥oa 
eould  noi  gire  it.in  such  a  form,  as  to  satisfy  the  Jkeeds  of  the-juote 
inteUigeht  pc^ulatioiis— yon  iseciainly  cobld  not  do  itin  the  toima  Bui  I 
tlnnkyou  would  give  a  vezy  reaBo^;ud)le  education  for  country. didbnots  for 
less  uan  ii.  without  pu))lic  money . 

.  3788.  Surely  not  including  .the  teaching  of  what  are  usuidly  called 
technical  subjeotB  F—Tes,  I  should  have  thought  you  couhL  But  as  I  say, 
I  am  speakiugrhere  from  general  impressions.    My  opinion  is  .not  wor^ 

'what  it  would  have  4>eeh  25  years  ago,  w)ien  I  was  looidng  at  the  mattto 
wiib  all  the  statistics  before  me. 

3788.  With  regard  to  these  oovtnixy  distrioto,  where  there  are  no  higher 

.givde  elem^tary.aehools,  does  your  Lordship  approve  of  Hie  Byst;eiir.jpf 

•Mhcdliaehips  that  is  now  gMierally  in  force  for  selecting  the  best  pupUs 

*t9om  all    dyementaxy  schools  and  putting  them   into  the  lower  fl^mde 

secondary  schools  for  two  or  three  years  P— I  do.    I  think  it  is  a  yexj  good 

plan. 

i..  8780.  Bni^ur  LABdahui  would  think  that  the  numbers  ou^.k>  b^ 
iimiledP'^Tliey  ought  to  Delimited.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  not  a  V0^y 
great  nuunr  that  ^will  pioftt  very  mudi  by  being  educated  beyond  the 
ediriMtion  uiat  is  isniaUy  given  to  those  among  whoan  they  U^ 

.  .3781.  -Xou  think  that  there  is  a  danger  in  country  districts  of  there  beixtg 
too  many  of  those  children  P — 1  do  not  think  there  is  a  danger  of  theze  being 
too  many  in  eountzy  distiicts  more  than  in  other  districts.  The  danger  always 
is  that  not  the  parents  but  the  jiuthorities  should  fancy  that  there  bxq  boys 
woath  pushing  forward  by  better  education  in  greater  numbers  than  nature 
supplies  them. 

-  3782.  You  thii^you  might  run  the  risk  of  unfitting  themlor  their  wook 
in  life  P  —It  must  alvnya  be  borne  inmind  that  there  are  different  modes  of 
eduoHtion  altogether  in  dealing  with  humanity.  There  are  those  who  are 
best  educated  in  school,  but  there  are  those  who  are  beet  educated  in 
mpprcaiticeship  or  in  actual  employment  of  various  kinds^,  and. who  will  ^ 
cam  that  line  but  will  not  get  on  very  much  by  having  more  book  learning 
■given  to  them. 

-  8788.  Even  if  these  scIkk^  devoted  a  good  deal  of  their  time  to  the 
more  practical  side  of  edueation — the  manual  wi<rk,  for  example,  or  the 
prinoiples  ol  science  which  direoUy  underlie,  industries,  your  objection 

*«oiildstill.apply  P — My  objection  would  still  apply,  because  I  am  confident 
that  there  ivea  vary  great  number  who  will  be  capable  of  being  educated  in 
aiiiil  emplsyment  who  sjre  not  capable  of  learning  v^iy  much  from  book 
teaching,  I  should  add  to  that,  that  I  think,  and  I  have  always  thought, 
that  it  would  be  an  admirable  thing  if  we  could  add  manual  teaching  to 
litenury  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  But  the  diificulty  alurays  is 
that  all  teaching  of  that  kind  is  so  expensive. 

3784.  (Mr.  Lleweliyn  Smith.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  fairly  intelligent 
boy,  in  a  laxge  centre  of  a  population  like  London,  now  finds  no  difficulty 
in  gettmg  through  the  standiurds  of  an  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  12 
or  thereabouts  P^It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  a  fairly  intelligent 
boy,  the  average  boy  will  not 

3785.  At  what  age  do  you  think  the  average  bpv  would  P— I  think  the 
I  average  boy  would  hardly  do  it  until  he  is  14.  I  tLink  that  one. great  evil 
which  has  aUended  the  whole  working  of  our  system  of  elementaf7 
education  has  been  Hbs  tendency,  chiefly  fostered  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  education,  to  push  boys  on  too  fast.  At  one  time,  before 
the  Bevised  Oode,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was  introduced,  it  was 
the  pervading  vice  of  the  elementary  schools,  that  the  beginnings  were 
neglected;  that  the  boys  were  not   thoroughly  grounded;  and  that  the 
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lower  eliisse*)  in  the  sohool  were  not  tlu^mig^y  taa||ftit:  I  iiMpecfcscLfaeee^: 
ill 'London,  school  afiet  school  in  which  I  found  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ficliool  the  instmctioa  was  -exoeedingly  inefli^ctitev  whilst  Uie  boys  at  the- 
top  of  the  school  who  had  got  up  there  by  being  pushed  up,  and  who  weve^ 
geaacally  speaking,  the  olererer  boys  on.  the  whole,  ifere  beinj^  taught 
ftaxkj  well ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  representotions  of  that  land  from: 
the  inspectors  that  the  Bevised  Code  was  introduoed  in  order  to  compel 
the  teachers  to  teach  the  beginnings  of  what  they  had  to  teach.  I  must 
say  that  I  think  the  Revised  Code  did  its  workl  and  did  it  exceedingly 
well,  because  you  will  not  find  that  fault  now  in  the  elementary  schools. 
i%  has  pretty  nearly  gone,  but  tfhere  is  still  some  danger  attending 
-What  are  called  the  class  subjects  and  similar  teaching  which  has  been! 
jiressedfonmrd  by  the  departments,  cluefly  by  those  who  are  intereeted- 
m  education,  a  great  deal  too  aoou'  before  the  children  were  really  ready 
ibrit.  'Witii  regard  to  that  it  is  important  to  note 'that  a  whole  nation, 
miust  go  on  very  slowly  in  that  matter ;  that  you  wiU  find,  after  y&of 
elementary  education  has  been  goiUg  on  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  ypu 
^an  teach  higher  subjects  to  boys  of  the  same  age  than  you  coidd  hara 
done  at  the  beginning,  because  their  homes  are  already  begixming  to  be. 
affected.  Those  who  haye  been  in  the  schools  liaye  become  the  parepts^. 
and  the  knowledge  in  tiie  homes  is  different,  as  it  were,  from  what  it  was, 
and  so,  now,  a  good  deal  of  that  teachihg  of  class  subjects  is  very  mutoh 
better  than  it  was.  But  for  a  long  time  it  was  pressed  upon  the  schools; 
I  thini,  with  simply  misohievous  effi^cts;  It  is  now  better,  and  will  be,  as 
time  goes  on,  very  much  better  than  it  is,  and  it  is  that  which  has  steadily 
raised  the  nature  of  elementary  education. 

B796.  StilT,  without  saying  anything  about  the  average,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  clever  boys  who  will  be  leaving,  having  got 
all  they  can  out  of  the  elementary  school,  between  12  and  18 ;  and  the  age 
at  which  they  are  apprenticed  to  a  skilled  trade  is  usually  about  14. 
Therefore  there  is  a  gap  of  from  a  year  to  IS  months  in  a  great  many 
eases  ?~^Is  it  true  that  they  have  got  everything  out  of  the  elementary 
school  between  12  and  13,  do  you  think  ?  I  should  doubt  that.  I  thinks 
as  a  general  rule,  they  arc  taken  aw^y  because  their  parents  want  to 
employ  them. 

8797.  Do  you  think  tiiat  the  boy  who  has  got  through  the  siandaids  in 
an  Blementary  sdiool  is  doing  antoh  good  in  stopping  osi,  unless  there  is  a 
separate  class  in  whieh  he  can  be.  taaght  P — When  onee  they  Inve  got 
tfatongh  all  the  standards,  if  they  have  been  properly.  tai^C  I  do  not 
think  tdiere  is  much  good,  in  their.  Jifeaying,  but,  X  >do  not  think*  a  great 
many  of  them,  get  through  aU  the  standards  by  that  age. 

'   ^798.  Is  it  not,  at  all  events,  a  well-known  fact  that  in  a  big  centre  like 

'liOhdon  there  is  a  large  number  of  boys  annually  leaving  our  elementary 

schools  intending  to  be  apprenticed  to  skilled  trades,  who,  as  a  matter  A 

ffiot,  find  a  gap  of  a  year  or  18  months  before  they  can  enter  the  workshops, 

and  are  in  the  meantime  engaged  in  oaaual  amploymoKt  that  leads  to 

nothing  ? — ^It  is  a  faet  that  a  great  many^  of  the  boys  are  taken  away  from 

the  schools.    I  do  not  thmk  it  ia  a  fact  that  tfaiiff  haTe  really  leaned  all 

that  ooald  be  learned  in  the  sefaoola;  and  "L  think,  in  fact,  tib^  higher 

"staiidards  are  not  quite  so  well  worked  out  as  they,  shonld  be.  •  But,  of 

eoorse,  the  word  "large ''  is  a  relative  word ;  yoQ. might'  t^iink  lai^e  what 

*  I  shonld  think  small,  and  vice  e«rsa. 

S79i9>.  But  whilB  it  might  nof'^orm  u  considerable  pidr-l^eiitage  In 
elementary  schools  it  might  form  a  considerable  per-centage  with  regard  to 
the  demand  for  seoonda^  schools  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  that  is  true.  When  I 
was  speaking  of  the  number  of  ohiidsen  that  were  fit  to  go  on  to  the 
Secondary  Education,  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  per^oent^pe  on  the 
Secondary  Eduoation,  b«t  the  peivoentage  on  the  elementacy. 

8800.  Assuming  that  there  was  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls,  either 
large  or  small,  as  I  have  indicated,  would  you  think  their  case  best  met  by 
ibeir  spending  that  sfaost  period  ia  m  separate  seoondarjr  adkkool^  stioh  as 
jaa  have  described,  or  by  the  f  onnaiion  of  a  hi^^ier  ehifls  m  the  elemeatavy 
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school  or  in  some  oenta»l  school  nnder  a  similar  authority? — ^I  should  have 
preferred  in  snoh  a  case  where  it  was  really  intended  that  the  education 
should  close  at  14,  that  the^  were  put  into  a  distinct  school  from  the 
elementary,  even  for  a  short  time. 

3801.  But  a  distinct  school  which  would  be  a  continuation  school  P — 
Yes,  it  might  be  a  continuation  school.  If  they  are  only  to  be  there  a 
short  time,  I  do  not  think  it  mnkes  very  much  difTerenoe  whether  it  is 
called  a  secondary  school  or  an  advanced  elementary  Rchool. 

3802.  Would  there  not  be  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  breadth  of  the 
curriculum;  the. curriculum  of  what  I  have  called  a  continuation  school 
being  narrower  and  more  directly  linked  on  to  the  course  which  the  children 
have  been  going  through  in  the  elementary  school  ? — So  I  understood  you, 
and  I  should  say  that  if  the  boys  are  only  to  be  there  for  a  year,  or  a 
year  and  o  half,  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  their  going  into  what  you 
would  call  a  secondary  school. 

3803.  You  think  the  time  they  would  waste  in  adjusting  their  previous 
education  to  the  more  liberal  education  would  be  such  a  considei'able  part 
of  the  time  they  had  to  spend  at  the  school  that  it  might  overweigh  the 
advantage  ?— It  might. 

8804:.  Then,  will  there  not  always  be  a  distinct  function  of  what  we  have 
called  a  higher  grade  school.  I  am  not  now  pressing  the  point  as  to  the 
authority  tbey  bhould  be  under,  but  I  mean  contmuation  schools  completing, 
for  that  class  of  boy,  the  elementary  education  and  carrying  it  on  further  ? — 
Then  you  mean  higher  grade  elementary  schools  P 

3805.  Yes,  but  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  moment  of  whether  they 
should  be  under  a  school  board  or  not,  because  that  raises  another 
question  P — ^I  think  it  might  possibly  be  better  that  they  should  be  in 
what  you  call  continuation  schools.  Where  you  are  to  have  them  for  so 
short  a  time  as  that,  it  would  probably  waste  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
put  them  into  a  secondary  school  and  require  of  them  to  bo  adjusted  as 
you  say  to  the  wider  system. 

:{806.  But  still,  18  months  in  a  continuation  school  might  be  extremely 
valuable  to  them  in  their  future  career?— Yes,  it  might. 

3807.  Do  you  not  think  that  might  partly  account  for  the  preference 
which  some  parents  have  for  higher  grade  sdiools  over  secondary  schools 
besides  the  cheapness  which  has  been  alluded  to  P— I  cannot  tell.  As  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  parents  have  chosen  these  in  preference  to 
secondary  schools  because  the  secondary  schools  are  not  very  good,  and 
they  do  not  very  much  believe  in  them.  For  cue  thing,  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  there  is  attached  to  the  elementary  schools  now  a 
great  prestige,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and  are  looked  upon  by  people  as  in  some  way  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  and  no  secondary  schools  are. 

'  8808.  {Chairmav,)  Would  that  remark  apply  to  the  endowed  schools. 
WoiQd  not  your  Lordship  think  that  local  opinion  conceives  that  a  certain 
amount  of  guarantee  attaches  to  the  endowed  schools  in  virtue  of  their 
quasi-public  character  P — ^I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  are  not  under 
any  inspection,  and  there  is  no  annual  report  published.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  the  people  that  they  are  properly  looked  after.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  who  have  had  charge  of  these  endowments  for  the  last  25 
years  have  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  them,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  what  is  really  the  most  essential  thing  in  all  improve 
mcnts,  that  is,  steady,  quiet,  supervision. 

3809.  {Mr,  Lhwellyn  Smith.)  The  view  your  Lordship  has  expressed 
that  there  was  a  certain  danger  in  carrying  too  many  boys  and  girls  on  to 
secondary  schools,  and  imfitting  them  for  their  surroundings,  would  chiefly 
apply,  would  it  not,  to  any  system  which  carried  them  beyond  the  period 
of  entering  a  skilled  indui^rial  pursuit  ? — Yes. 

3810.  Would  you  agree  that  there  would  be  any  danger  in  a  very  large 
number  of  the  class  of  boys,  whom  I  have  especially  in  mind  in  my  qaestiop^ 
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being  curried  on  for  18  months  or  two  yearn  P — ^No,  that  was  not  the  danger 
I  thought  of,  bnt,  I  think,  that  where  the  elementarj  schools  step  into  the 
place  of  schools  which  prepare  boys  for  commercial  pursuits,  clerkships 
in  offices,  and  so  on,  they  step  into  a  place  which  they  cannot  really  fiU, 
and  it  would  be  better  that  those  boys  should  be  in  really  secondary 
schools. 

3811.  (Mr.  LytUUon)  Do  I  understand  your  Lordship^s  opinion  to  be, 
strongly,  that  no  Secondary  Education  should  be  free  ?— I  should  myself 
think  that  it  would  be  better  that  no  Secondary  Education  should  be  free, 
except  for  selected  children. 

8812.  Would  you  mind  giving  us  the  ground  of  your  objection.  Sup- 
posing the  proposal  were  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  poor  parents  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  pay  the  fee  P — Of  course  the  plea  of  poverty  comes  in  at 
all  turns.  I  do  not  quite  see  why  the  x>arent  is  to  expect  that  his  child 
should  be  educated  beyond  his  own  means  of  providing  education,  any 
more  than  that  his  child  should  be  fed  or  clothed  beyond  his  own  means  of 
providing  food  or  clothing. 

8813.  In  contemplating  a  state  of  things  where  seoondary  schools  exist 
side  by  side  with  good  elementary  schools,  do  you  not  contemplate  a 
difficulty  in  the  iMfobability  that  social  feeling  or  class  feeling  will, 
perhaps,  dwindle,  and  so  the  great  inducement  that  now  exists  for  parents 
to  send  their  boys  to  secondary  schools  might  die  out  P— That  is  one  of 
inducements  certoinl;^,  and  not,  I  should  say,  the  inducement  that  will  last 
longest.  Social  feeling  does  not  come  to  very  much  if  it  does  not  come 
across  the  education  itself.  But  you  will  find  parents  having  what  you 
call  the  social  feeling  from  a  genuine  belief  that  a  good  deal  of  educa- 
tion to  a  large  extent  turns  upon  the  kind  of  boys  that  are  the  companion^ 
of  their  children  in  the  school.  For  instance,  here  is  a  school  where 
the  education  is  cheap  and  the  parent  does  not  like  to  send  his  children 
to  it,  but  prefers  one  that  is  rather  dearer :  it  appears  as  if  the  reason 
for  the  pi'eference  is  simply  that  in  one  case  he  will  have  companions 
in  a  higher  grade  of  society  than  in  the  other ;  but  in  many  cases  if 
you  look  into  it  it  means  that  the  parent  wishes  his  boy  not  to  be 
associated  with  boys  who  are  ruder,  rougher,  not  so  well-mannered,  and 
not  so  careful  in  their  choice  of  language  and  the  like.  That  is  not  really 
a  social  feeling,  but  that  is  really  a  preference  for  a  certain  characteristic 
of  the  education  given.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  school  in 
which  you  have  a  large  preponderance  of  boys  of  vexy  low  social  gi*ade  is 
not,  in  that  sense,  a  very  good  place  of  education  for  boys  of  a  much  higher 
grade.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  the  preponderance  the  other  way, 
the  boys  of  the  lower  social  grade  are  really  the  better  for  being  in  constant 
companionship  with  boys  of  a  higher  social  grade.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
leave  out  of  sight  as  part  of  the  education  of  the  children  the  cultivation  of 
manners,  and  not  only  of  manners  but  of  what  belongs  to  the  mond 
principle  of  cultivated  people. 

3814.  {Mr.  Womiell.)  I  think  you  said  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
teachers  in  the  elementary  school  by  the  Education  Department  is  of  a 
more  rigid  character  than  any  that  could  be  adopted  for  secondary  teachers. 
Is  that  so  ? — ^Yes. 

3815.  The  license  to  teach,  so  to  spoak,  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
conferred  by  certificate  r — Yes, 

8816.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  a  similar  method 
for  higher  teachers,  and  iasist  upon  certification  in  that  way  ? — No,  not  at 
all.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  in  the  higher  schools  you  should  not 
insist  upon  certain  qualifications. 

3817.  But  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  registration  of  those  qnalifiea- 
tions  in  secondary  schools  should  take  the  place  that  is  now  occupied  by 
certification  in  the  lower  schools  P — Begistration  is,  of  course,  certification 
in  another  form. 

8818.  But  would  you  not  prefer  that  that  should  be  the  form  for  teachera 
of  secondary    schools  rather   than   the   form  that  is  adopted  now   in 
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«iid  a  mftfcter  of  Q^  grMti  jtf9i|Kknaiioe. 

"^381^.  ,Y<rtir  sng^stioniB  thftt  th^'fihonld  be  a  larger  ntimber  of  pre- 
paifat^^ry  scliools  of  a  secondary  kind.  Is  that  so  ? — ^We  BUgg^ested  pi-e- 
paratory  Bohools  of  a  secondary  character  in  the  reports  of  our  Ck>mnussk(n, 
in  1868,  and  1  think  Bomethiug  of  the  sort  would  be  needed. 

.  3820.  X  was  attaching  the  word  "  preparatory  school  **  to  yonr  suggest  ion 
aia  to  the  remedy  of  certain  defects  which  were  pointed  but.  I  think  I 
understood  your  suggestion  to  be  that  better  schools  of  a  seipondarV' 
character,  but  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  existing  stoondary  s<3fibols  of  a 
Mgher -character,  should  be  established  P — Tee. 


private  schools  under  certain  conditions. 

:  8693;  I 'was  goiiig  to  aak  that  qoeslioii,  a^4  I  thfmk.^ou.forj^e* 
•taUnqfLmA.  -  Now,  I  wish  to  lak  your  Iiwdihip  a  qmestton  with  regard  t« 
thisae  tbird  grade  schools^  which  you  hare  tnenliottsd  ae  havisg  dis<^peajied» 
«o  to  speak,  from  the.  scheme  oi  Seooodary  EduoaKo^.  Xou  bay§  m&air 
tioned  the  growth  of  the  higher  grade  elmttsptey  0#h(oo]a,  anfil  ftl^Q  the 
dtaippeanoioe  ol  these  iiiizd  gnde  BohooIs  ?'«-*^Ym. 

.  3823.  And  I  think  you  alfk>  said  that  you  would  prefer  that  the  third 
grade  school  should  be  better.  If  you  olevfikted  the  nigher  grade  iostrdt 
school,  so  as  to  give  this  better  third  grade  school,  would  you  restore  it  to 
,^he  Bcnemo  of  Secondary  Education.P-— Well,  It  would  be  very  'diMcuIt  to 
arrange.  As  I  said  before^  I  should  like  to  cut  clear  between  olementai^y 
and  Secondary  Education  if  I  could.  But  you  have  the*  thing  already  in 
existence;  that  is,  you  have  elementary  0ohools  that  give  Secondary 
Edacation,  and  that  give  it  altogether  free,  and  I  do  not  see  very  well  how 
you  could  get  rid  of  this.  .  To  take  away  aU  those  schools  for  inst^oice  from 
the  control  of  the  school  boards,  and  to  hand  them  over  to  a  different 
control,  would  cause  a  great  deal  of  discontent,  and  I  am  afraid  might  do 
a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

3824.  Then,  iv^en  you  express  the  Wish  that  the  third  grade aofaoo)  shoifld 
be  made  better  still,  does  that  apply  to  0XHitiiig*^0ohooki,  or  was  ii  in 
¥ef erenoe  to  the  starting  of  newer  oohoola  thai  you  intended- iiP-«J[  was 
Ihhikittg  of  both  together.    I  was  thinking  both  of  i«i«ting  oohoola  and 

mewer  schools.  I'r    .  -.  .       . 

3825.  Now,  one  other  question  as  to  wha6  Mr.'  Ll)9wellyn  Smith  asked  a6 
regards  the  odd  year  or  18  months  that  is  nov"  some  timeii  spent  by  bot^ 
after  the  age  of  13.  I  suppose  you  know  that,  50  years  agp',  it  was  tbo 
custom  for  all  who  sought  to  learn  a  skilled  handicraft  to  to  apiyrenticed 
regulariy  at  the  age  of  14  P — ^Yes. 

8826.  And  thai  that  custom  has  broken  down  f — ^Yea.  '^-     \ 

3827.  Is  it  not  through  the  breaking  down  of  that  -oastoni  that  thb 
partictdar  difOLoolty  shows  itself  F — Yes,  no  doubt  it  is. 

3828.  Ton  know  that  on  the  Oontinent  the  same  difficulty  has  been  felf, 
aad  haa  been  parHy  met  by  the  establishmenibof  apptintilDciBbip  achiM^lflf— 
Yes. 

3829.  Miffht  these  higher  grade  schools,  or  some  of  them,  if  thoy  take 
up  teohniofd  education  specially  fitting  for  industrial  pursuits  or  skilled 
lotndierafls,  take  op  the  poaitioii  of  appzentieeflfatp  sehoola,  and  eo  get  orer 

'the  diffloullry  F — Yes.  If  yoa  could  oreate  such  sehoole,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  them  created,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  esxpexienoe  of 
them  in  tins  country  at  present ;  I  am  always  a  little  afraid  of  truitf ening 
the  experience  of  foreign  countnes  to  England,  because  so  constantly  you 
find  that  what  will  work  well  there  will  not  work  well  here. 


»  /• 
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BcholarshipB  have  been  used  in  that  way.  We  have  two  scholars  who  go  to 
the  Cambridge  Agricultural  School.  We  haye  two  who  go  to  Aspatria. 
That  is  an  exceedingly  good  agricultural  school. 

4159.  Is  it  like  Cirencester  ? — It  is  more  like  the  French  fei^me-ecole — 
a  school  where  boys  do  positively  work  on  the  farms.  Circencester  is 
rather  superior  in  one  sense.  Then  we  have  the  cookery  classes,  and  the 
butter-making  classes,  and  we  have  carpentry;  but  we  are  very  much 
hampered  there  by  fear  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  the  carpenters. 

4160.  (Bean  of  Manchester.)  You  spoke  of  the  higher  schools,  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  higher  schools  of  Norfolk  ?— I  was  speaking  very  loosely. 
I  meant  the  schools  above  the  elementary  schools. 

4161.  And  these  are  only  dotted  up  and  down  p — There  is  a  very  good 
map  in  the  **  Beoord  "  of  April  of  this  year,  which  shows  exactly  how  we 
are  situated  in  Norfolk. 

4162.  Therefore,  the  spending  of  the  money  largely  extends  to  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  children  to  the  higher  siSioolsP — ^Yes.  When 
these  scholars  from  the  elementary  schools  have  got  their  scholarships, 
they  then  have  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  on  the  railway. 

4163.  What  are  the  fees  P — The  Charity  Commissioners  have  done  very 
grent  service  throughout  the  county  in  that  kind  of  way,  because  they  have 
regulated  the  fees  to  a  great  extent.    Tliey  vary  between  42.  and  121. 

4164.  They  are  under  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  P — ^Yes. 

4165.  What  are  the  fees  in  the  County  School  P— The  fees  in  the  County 
School  were  for  a  long  time  402.  a  year. 

4166.  And  those  are  the  fees  which  you  spoke  of  when  you  said  you 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  they  could  not  be  lowered  P — Yes.  I  was  son.7 
for  the  headmaster,  because  I  did  not  think  it  gave  him  a  fair  chance. 

4167.  There  is  no  agricultunil  college  in  Norfolk,  is  there  P — No. 

4168.  Therefore,  they  have  to  go  away  p — The  place  at  Elmham  would 
offer  an  admirable  site  for  one. 

4169.  In  the  precis  of  your  evidence  you  speak  about ''  inviting  board- 
ing out "  ? — What  I  mean  by  inviting  boarding  out  is  that  either  these 
unhappy  boys  have  to  go  by  train  backwards  and  forwards  every  day, 
which  is  very  bad  for  them,  or  their  parents  have  to  make  terms  for  them. 

4170.  You  rather  mean  that  that  leads  to  boarding  out  P — ^Yes. 

4171.  And  do  you  not  make  any  provision  in  the  way  of  maintenance 
in  addition  to  the  fees  ? — We  pay  for  their  dinner  every  day,  always. 

4172.  You  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  boarding  out  P — We  go  on  this 
system — that  we  have  never  allowed  more  than  202.  for  the  scholarship, 
and  sometimes  we  have  allowed  them  to  use  what  would  otherwise  be  spent 
in  railway  fares  in  that  way. 

4173.  They  may  dispense  the  202.  as  they  like  P — ^Yes. 

4174.  {Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.)  When  you  say  in  your  precis  that  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  money  wasted  in  railway  fares  I  do  not  understand  you 
to  mean  that  you  consider  the  money  thrown  away,  but  that  the  amount 
you  spend  on  railway  fares  shows  the  necessity  for  having  local  schools  P 
~~Yes. 

4175.  I  understand  that  you  have  called  attention  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
Millington  in  the  April  number  of  the  "  Becord  "  p— Yes. 

4176.  Do  you  consider  that  this  article  gives  one  a  very  fair  and  concise 
picture  of  the  present  condition  of  what  we  may  call  modem  Secondary 
Education  in  your  county  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  very  fair  article.  I  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  some  of  the  things  he  suggests,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
article. 

4177.  Do  you  disagree  on  any  of  the  points  p— I  will  take  one  point, 
that  is  the  proposal  that  we  shotdd  give  scholarships  without  attach- 
ing   them   to    elementary   schools.     I   think  that    attaching  tibem   to 
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elementaxT  schools  h&s  worked  exceedingly  well,  becanse  it  has  kept  us 
out  of  difficulties  with  regard  to  what  I  oall  the  indigent  test,  which  might 
be  a  very  great  difficulty  with  us. 

4178.  Do  you  agree  with  his  recommendations  with  regard  to  seoondaiy 
schools  whi(m  aire  to  be  found  on  page  254  ? — ^Yes,  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  he  s^s  about  trying  to  strengthen  and  develop  the  existing  secondary 
schools.  I  think  we  have  not  done  the  most  that  we  can  with  those 
schools,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sony  to  see  new  schools  at  present 
put  up  by  their  side. 

4179.  {Mr,  Jehh.)  Bef erring  to  your  precis  I  see  that  you  say  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  population  either  despise  education  or  sx>end  money  on 
genteel  schools  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  that  a  better  supply  of  Secondary 
Bdncetion  would  craate  a  belter  demand  P — ^Tes,  I  tMnk  the  farmers  are 
perfectly  right  to  despise  a  certain  amount  of  the  education  which  is  at 
present  given,  especi^y  in  our  elementary  schools,  when  you  take  the 
amount  of  time  that  is  spent  on  books  like  this,  which  I  happened  to  bring 
with  me  [prodtK-ing  »maU  book],  a  book  called  ''Etymology."  I  asked 
the  leading  boys  of  my  Sunday  school  last  Sunday  to  tell  me  what  they 
had  been  put  through  when  they  got  into  the  fifth,  siicth,  or  seventh 
standards.  They  were  the  older  boys.  There  were  none  of  them  who  had 
been  in  the  seventh  standard,  but  they  knew  two  boys  who  had  been  in 
the  seventh  standard.  They  told  me  that  they  had  to  take  that  book  and 
learn  a  page  of  it  absolutely  by  heart.  That  was  the  education  which  was 
oonddered  to  be  the  right  kind  of  education  for  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  staadards.  Of  course  the  f acmera  deei^se  each  education  as  thid;, 
and  when  I  compare  it  with  this  little  book  [^frodueing  another  $mM  hooh^ 
which  is  used  in  the  younger  classes  in  France,  it  will  give  you  the  kind  of 
idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  went  into  a  small  village  class  in  France 
lately,  and  saw  them  at  work  on  that  book  "  La  Premiere  Ann^e  d'Enseigne- 
ment  Scientifiqne." 

4180.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Are  you  aware  that  this  book  has  been  trans. 
lated  into  English  P — But  is  it  used  P  I  want  to  see  a  little  more  compulsion 
used  in  these  matters.  I  do  not  know  what  power  the  school  inspectora 
would  have  to  prevent  a  book  being  forced  on  those  unhappy  boys,  but  I 
am  sure  no  one  could  think  it  does  them  good. 

4181.  How  does  it  happen  tluit  the  inspectors  pass  such  books  ? — That 
is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  Education  Office. 

4182.  {Sir  John  Hibbert,)  Does  not  the  inspector  pass  or  sign  a  scheme 
of  teaching  and  books  to  be  used  for  different  olaBses  P  Is  not  a  scheme  or 
time-table  hung  up  in  the  different  schools,  mentioning  the  different 
subjects  ? — Of  course  the  inspector  is  very  much  tied  by  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  school  or  the  parents  will  spend  on  the  books.  Id  France 
I  believe  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parents  pay  for  the  books,  but  those 
who  are  considered  too  poor  are  noted  by  the  parish  council  on  the  list 
and  the  books  are  supplied  to  them. 

4188.  {Mr,  Jebb,)  Then  you  think  if  better  secondary  sohooli^  existed 
in  Norfolk  the  money  that  now  goes  elsewhere  would  be  spent  in  suppiMrtiiig 
them  p — Yes.  I  thli]j£  that  very  strongly,  and  I  think  that  if  our  elementary 
schools  were  turning  out  the  kind  of  boys  which  have  been  unifosmly 
described  by  headmasters  as  being  good  stuff,  well  prepared,  they  would 
go  into  those  schools,  and  side  by  side  with  the  farmers'  sons  would  be  tiie 
kind  of  boys  who  would  raise  the  standard  of  eduoation  instantly* 

4184.  {Mr.  L^ftteUon.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  scholarships  you  have 
graoied  have  materially^  increased  the  number  of  buys  who  reeeahre 
Secondary  Eduaation  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  that  at  least  one  hidf  of  them 
would  not  have  had  the  Secondary  Education  without.  And  I  think  I 
might  even  put  it  stronger. 

418&  Would  yoQ  mind  saying  what  was  meant  exactly  by  the  difficult 
with  2agBxd  to  the  indi^font  teetp — ^What  I  meant  by  that  <  was  that  I 
notioMl.that  soma  oonnties  have  tried  in  their  i^po^tionm^it  of  these 
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B880.  (Mr.  Fenwicl'.)  1  gathered  from  yonr  evidence,  my  Lord,  that 
whilst,  speaking  generally,  y3u  do  not  favour  the  principle  of  education 
being  free  in  secondary  schools,  yon  "vrould  favour  such  education  being 
given  free  in  the  case  of  certain  selected  children.  Would  you  mind 
telling  the  Commission  a  little  more  fully  under  what  conditions  you 
would  make  tiiose  exceptions  P — I  should  make  that  exception  by  means 
of  a  full  supply  of  what  are  called  exhibitions,  that  is,  children  should  be 
picked  out  by  merit  and  given  such  exhibitions  as  will  entirely  cover  their 
expenses  in  a  school  of  a  higher  kind. 

38B1.  And  naturally  those  exhibitions  would  be  obtained  by  competition  ? 
— Yes ;  they  would  be  obtained  by  competition. 

3832.  (Mr.  YoxaU.)  When  referring  to  the  idea  of  Secondary  Education 
being  cut  clean  apart  from  elementary  education,  vour  Lordship  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  there  is  naturally,  or  can  be  educationally,  any  hard- 
and-fast  division,  ending  the  one  and  commencing  the  other,  without  any 
dovetailing  at  all  between  ? — Those  lines  are  always  of  necessity,  of  course, 
rough  lines.  You  cannot  speak  of  them  as  hard-and-fast  lines,  marked 
out  by  nature.  They  are  really  marked  out  by  the  length  of  time  that  the 
parents  can  aiford  to  give  to  education. 

3833.  And  I  presume,  therefore,  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  your 
Lordsliip  would  not  entirely  advocate  the  abrupt  and  complete  separation 
between  primary  and  Secondary  Education,  which,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
thought  your  former  phrase  was  intended  to  mean  ? — I  do  not  quite  know 
what  your  question  comes  to,  because  in  all  these  cases,  as  long  as  we  are 
talking  of  the  abstract,  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  answerer 
understands  the  words  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  the  questioner 
puts  them.  I  think  we  followed  the  right  line  in  our  recommendations  of 
1868  in  pointing  out  that  the  dijGferent  kinds  of  schools  were  determined 
by  the  different  ages  at  which  the  children  closed  their  school  education. 
I  say  emphatically  school  education,  because  a  great  deal  of  education  goes 
on  afterwards,  and  with  some  children  the  more  valuable  part  of  it 
afterwards. 

3834.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  your  Lordship's  experience 
would  lend  you,  I  should  think,  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  existence  of 
some  secondary  work  in  elementary  schools,  not  only  as  a  benefit  of 
the  children  who  obtained  the  instruction  in  that  seconriary  work,  but 
as  exercising  an  inspiring  and  elevating  influence  on  the  whole  school  and 
particularly  on  the  younger  children  in  the  same  school? — There  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  it  no  doubt,  and  I  think  that  in  the  elementary 
education  the  introduction  of  the  beginnings  of  a  higher  education  should 
be  encouraged.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  problems  in  practice,  but  I  think  it  a  very  good  thing  in  itself.  I 
think  it  is  very  good  for  the  teachers.  It  is  so  very  much  pleasanter  for 
one  thing,  and  anything  which  makes  the  teacher's  work  pleasant  is  an 
imm'ense  gain  to  the  school.  Besides,  it  is  exceedingly  good  for  the 
cleverer  boys,  because  they  will  really  Icam  something  out  of  it.  For 
the  mass  of  boys  its  effect  is  not  intellectual  so  much  as  moral.  It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  find  exact  words  to  express  what  I  mean.  It  does  not 
give  them  any  greater  knowledge,  but  it  enlarges  their  ideas.  It  gives 
them  the  sense  that  there  is  something  more  to  be  learnt  than  they  have 
learnt ;  and  that  is  always  a  gain  to  every  mind  of  whatever  kind. 

3835.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  Do  I  gather  that  in  your  Lordship's  judgment 
Secondaiy  Education  should  be  self-supporting  ? — I  think  so.  I  should 
prefer  it  to  be  self-supporting. 

3836.  It  should  have  neither  local  nor  Government  subvention  nor  aid  ? 
— I  think  we  were  right  in  the  Commission  in  recommending  that  the 
Government  should  provide  the  inspection,  and  that  the  local  rates  should 
provide  exhibitions  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  education  should  be  borne  by  the  parents  themselves. 

3837.  Does  your  Lordship  say  that,  in  addition  to  somewhat  expensive 
fees,  looked  at  relatively,  rural  children  should  have  to  pay  the  expenses 
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of  itieir  ioi^oviotioB!  lory  in  tamo  oanes,  rpilite  a  len^^y  joumdjr.  >Wbdld 
they  have  io  go  to  their  third  grade  schoolB  or  seoondary  achools  at  their 
own  expense  P — Yes,  I  shonld  think  they  would  have  to  go  to  the  secondary 
iBchoolfl  at  their  own  expense ;  but  when  yon  come  to  detaBiLs  of  that  kind 
sverything  would  have  to  be  yery  eareftdly  adjusted.  - 1  should  have 
oertainly  thought  that  the  secondary  schools  shotdd  be,  as  a  rule,  wittiki 
▼ery  easy  reach  by  railway  and  the  like. 

3888.  Would  you  hav^  them  multiplied  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

3839.  Then  would  j^rour  Lordship  tell  us  from  what  source  you  think 
these  exhibitions,  which  are  absohttely  essential  from  your  point  of  view,, 
should  be  derived  ? — From  thd  rates. 

8840.  Then  Secondary  Education,  to  that  extent  at  all  events,  would 
receive  local  aid  P— Certainly. 

3841.  Could  you  tell  us  who  would  determine  the  (^uantii^.of  those 
exhibitions  ?~-I  think  that  most  be  left  to  the  provinckl  authority^ 
whatevei;  it  was,  that  had  the  control  over  the  schooL 

S84a.  ilk'j  Faifhaim.)  May  I  ask  your  Lordship  if  it  ia  striotly  true  Itiat 
Secondary  Education,  even  as  it  existed  in  1868,  was  something  that  was- 
^d  for  P— In  1868»  Beeondaxy  Edncation  was  not  p|ud  l^r  b^caus^^jit  did 
not  exist  over  yery  lai^e  parts  of  the  oonntrpr.  Where  it  did  exist  it  was 
aometimes  paid  for  and  sometimes  not  according  to  the  various  f oundat^ona 
that  were  within  reach.  In  certain  cases  the  endowments  of  schools  gave 
Secondstfv  Education  practically  free,  but  those  were  comparatively  few 
cases.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Seoondary  Education  was  given  by  the 
private  schoolis. 

8843.  I  was-apeaking,  of  course,  with  special  reference  to  the  education 
reported  on  by  the  Commission.  Those  schools  were  endowed  schools  P — 
They  were. 

38l<i.  That  meant  that  the  education  to  a  large  extent  was  paid  for  out 
of  endowment  P — I  demur  a  little  to  saying  *' to  a  large  extent,"  because 
it  varies  so  very  much.  Li  some  cases  it  wss  to  a  large  extent ;  in  some 
eases  it  was  to  a  very  small  extent,  and  in  some  cases  the  education  was 
paid  for  by  the  endowment,  and  watrnot  worth  the  money  that  was  so 
paid. 

3845.  The  purpose  of  endowment  in  general  was  not  so  much  to  benefit 
the  parents  as  to  benefit  the  State  P — There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

3846.  Then  we  have  to  consider  Secondary  Education,  not  simply  from 
the  standpoint  of.  what  benefit  a  parent  is  to  gain  from  it,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  benefit  the  State  is  to  gain  from  it  P— ^If  yon  were  to 
follow  the  lead  of  those  who  founded  the  great  bidk  of  the  gimmmaK 
schools  that  is  certsinly  true. 

3847.  Then  the  growth  of  population  outgrowing  the  provision  by- 
endowment  makes  more  needful  than  heretofore  the  intervention  of  State 

aid  P— Yes. 

3848.  Then  suppose  we  take  Secondary  Education  as  costing  in  cities 
not  less  in  any  case  than  4/.  ;  in  rural  districts,  not  less  than  3Z.»  or 
as  an  irreducible  minimum  2/.,  how  would  that  afiect  the  supply  ^ 
Bcliolars  from  the  impecunious  classes  P — T  suppose  that  the  impecunious 
classes  would  have  to  be  content  with  the  elementary  education  unless 
they  could  get  exhibitions  to  enable  them  to  enter  upon  the  Secondary 
Education. 

3849.  This  is  a  question,  however,  that  concerns  the  provision  of 
competent  service  for  the  State  P — Yes. 

3850.  Have  we  not  to  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
tho  more  competent  boys  are  to  be  obtained  for  such  service  P  •--The  mo;ce 
competent  boys  would  be  provided  for  by  such  exhibitions. 

3851.  But  would  not  the  fixing  of  such  an  irreducible  minimum  reallyv*be 
a  kind  of  recognition  or  incorporation  of  social  distinction  in  our  educational 
scheme  P — I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  your  question. 
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.  d852^  I.  moBJX.  it.  Ib  : pcMtiefedly  €aEclDding^.gi«et  ^Aiq^obew  Jroio^.  the 
advantages  of  Secondary  Education  P — ^Xou  bavd  «a  einannoufl  anrntor^febai; 
are  so  excluded  from  the  universities  and  from  all  the  higljLer  gr^es>  of 
Secondary  Education;  you  cannot  help  it.  The  State  would  not  be 
prepared  to  take  upon  itself  all  grades  of  education  up  to.thte  top. ., 

ddfiSk  Tbat  is  aoy  bat  the  fortfaear  yon  deooend  the  more  neoesfiaiy  it  is 
taanakeaMNmteaay  ?*-^e%  wheza  ascent  is  nficessaiyt.  -  'o  . 

8S54.  And  asoent  is  necessary  for  aB  "who  have  promise  ? — Certainly, 
and  those  are  to  be  provided  for  by  these  exhibitions. 

3655.  Is  not  the  distinction  between  third  and  first  grade  schools  less 

a  distinction  of  degree  than  of  kind  r — It  is,  I  think,  a  distinction  of  kind. 

That  is,  the  education  given  in  the  first  grade  schools  is  not  merely  a 

proloBgaiion  of  the  education  given  in  the  third  grade  solxools,  but  from 

"iiw  beginning  it  aims  at  its  own  end. 

B856.  Then  it  would  be  well,  woidd  it  not,  in  our  nomenclature^  to'^et 
rid  of  this  distinction  of  grade,  and  introduce  one  which  would  be  descrip- 
tive of  a  distinction  of  kmds  P — I  have  no  objeotion.  I  do  not  know  that 
.the  word  grade  was  a  very  good  word.  After  the  report  was  presented 
I  thought  we  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  calliug  the  school  immediate^ 
above  the  elementary,  the  third  grade,  and  then  going  on  to  the  seepxul 
grade,  and  then  on  to  the  first  grade.  I  think  if  we  had  reversed  it,  it 
would  have  been  better— if  we  had  called  the  other  the  first  grade,  and 
made  the  third  grade  at  the  top. 

3857.  [Mr.  Fenwiok.)  Have  you  ever  considered,  my  Lord,  the  quclojaDli 
as  to  the  proportion  of  assistance  obtained  from  the  State  per  bead  per 
university  students,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  assistance  thai  is 

.'given  in  other  tamches  of  education  P — No,  I  have  nevQr  looked  into  tiiat 
precise  question. 

3858.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  you  were  told  that  the  amount  per  head 
per  university  students  is  eqaal  to  about  1701.  of  assistance  out  of  public 
funds  P — By  public  funds  you  mean  not  the  taxes,  but  the  endowments. 

.    3859.  Yes,  I  mean  the  endowments  p — Yes,  I  should  have  thought  ijb 
was  quite  1701.  if  you  take  the^  endowments. .  , .    . , .,., 

8860.  Are  you  aware  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  middle 
class  is  only  assisted  by  public  funds  to  something  like  about  from  12  Z.  to 
ISl.  per  head  per  student,  and  that  the  children  of  the  working  class  are 
only  assisted  by  public  funds  in  their  education  by  something  like  from 
.%•  to  M,  per  head  P — I  cannot  verify  the  figures,  but  I  should  think  yon 
are  correct. 

3861.  Supposing  you  were  to  find  the  proportion  to  be  as  I  have  stated, 
TFould  you  Btill  be  disposed  to  say  that  Secondary  Education  should  not  be 
fnse  P-*^I  still  should  certainly  be  disposed  to  say  so.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Stat<e,  and  better  for  the  parents. 

8862.  Would  you  not  consider  that  such  a  condition  of  things  was  some- 
whait  in  the  nature  of  an  injustice  to  students  in  secondary  schools  itn 
compared  with  tudversity  students? — No,  because  the  calculation,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  based  upon  what  is  nott&e  sound  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  endow- 
ments of  the  universities,  I  davesay,  if  you  subdivide  them  among  all  th^ 
studants  at  the  universities,  may  possibly  come,  and  I  should  think  they 
do  come  to  170Z.  a  year  to  each  ;  but  the  endowments  of  the  umversitias 
were  intended  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  educate  those  students,  because 
to  a  very  large  extent  they  consisted  of  endowments  for  prdMnorships  and 
fellowships  for  men  who  were  intended  to  study,  and  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  studies  that  are  to  be  thus  pursued,  and  for  the  advantage  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  world  at  large, 
that  these  institutions  were  created,  and  not  for  the  sake  simply  of 
Gduoatmg  a  certain  number  ol  people  who  pass  through  the  imiversities: 

3863.  These  studies  were  to  be  pursued  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
muDity  at  large.    That  is  your  answer  ? — Yes. 
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8864.  Thereby  admittmg  that  the  State  has  a  direct  iiiteriat  in  the 
education  of  Uie  community  P — Yes. 

3865.  I  Biippose  the  difference  botween  the  amount  paid  to  the  univer- 
»ities  and  the  assistance  given  in  the  lower  standard  schools  is  only  a 
difference  in  degree  ?— No,  because  in  the  lower  standard  schools  you  are 
simply  thinking  of  teaching  the  children.  Those  schools  stand,  in  regard 
to  the  State,  very  much  on  the  same  footing  that  the  higher  giade  schools 
do,  but  the  universities  stand  on  quite  a  different  footing,  because  it  is  not 
flimplv  in  order  that  a  number  of  young  men  may  be  taught,  but  in  order 
that  the  study  may  be  pursued,  and  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  spend  a 
thousand  a  year  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  study,  even  though  there 
is  not  a  single  boy  or  student  to  learn  from  it. 

3866.  Admitting,  as  I  understand  vour  Lordship  to  do,  that  the  State  is 
directly  interested  in  the  standard  of  education  to  which  its  subjects  may 
attain,  would  you  also  admit  that  the  higher  the  level  of  education  the 
greater  the  advantage  to  the  community  an  a  whole  ? — Yes. 

.S867.  That  you  admit  ?— Yes. 

8868.  And  vet,  considering  the  direct  interest  of  the  State  in  this  higher 
standard  of  education,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  education  in  the 
higher  branches  should  not  be  free  P — I  do  not  admit  that  the  higher  the 
level  of  education,  the  better  for  the  nation,  if  it  is  to  be  underetood  bj 
that  that  I  mean  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  single  soul  in  this 
country  were  to  be  trained  to  be  as  good  a  mathematician  as  Professor 
Oayley,  for  instance.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that 
every  soul  should  be  educated  to  such  a  level  as  that.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  such  studies  for  particular  people,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
SUkte  that  those  particular  people  should  be  assisted  to  any  amount  that 
the  State  can  spend  on  it ;  but  it  would  be  quite  another  thing  to  sa^  that 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  give  to  everybody  such  an  education  as 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  And  besides  that,  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  thing  whether  you  get  this  money  out  of  the  endow- 
ments or  out  of  taxes  and  rates,  because  in  the  case  of  taxes  and  rates  you 
have  to  take  the  money  against  their  will  from  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  or  the  rates  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  endowments  the  money  is 
given  freely  by  those  who  created  these  endowments,  and  nothing  was 
taken  from  them  against  their  will  at  dl.  That  does  make  an  enormous 
difference  in  the  justice  of  dealing  with  such  a  matter  as  ttiis. 

3869.  Does  your  Lordship  mean  to  snggest  by  your  answer  tiiat  the 
endowments  belonging  to  the  universities  were  the  expression  of  benefi- 
cence of  private  individuals  P — Certainly  I  do.  There  were  kings  among 
them,  but  they  were  kings  not  acting  simply  as  kings  and  giving  the 
money  out  of  the  taxes. 

3870.  To  what  extent  would  your  Lordship  say  that  that  applied  p — ^Do 
yon  mean  to  what  extent  the  endowments  were  given  benevolently  p 

3871.  Yes  ?— I  should  have  thought  quite  the  bulk  of  them.  I  have 
not  looked  into  it,  and  therefore  I  have  not  looked  at  the  figures,  and  I 
cannot  speak  from  that,  but  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
endowments  were  given  by  private  individuals ;  were  given  at  any  rate  in 
the  character  of  private  individuals  by  people  who  were  giving  willingly. 

8872.  (Cltairman,)  By  way  of  illustration,  I  suppose  your  Lordship^s 
answer  on  the  pecuniary  question  would  be  intended  to  convey  that  the 
endo^vments  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  for  instance,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  endowments  for  the  education  of  students  P—  No,  certainly  not. 

3873.  And  if  you  were  to  reckon  them  in  as  educational  endowments 
you  might  as  well  reckon  in  the  sums  spent  upon  free  libraries  in  large 
towns  ? — Yes. 

3874.  (Br,  Fairhairn.)  In  cutting  Secondary  Education  clean  apart 
from  elementary,  you  do  not  mean  tlmt  elementary  education  ought  not  to 
anticipate  secondary  P — It  ought  to  anticipate  secondary  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  what  is  essential  for  the  elementary. 
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Fear  iiistanoei  yon  havd  an  elementary  sohool,  say,  for  thoee  who  are  ftfter- 
'warda  to  go  to  Eton,  and  you  have  another  elementary  school  for  thdae 
who  are  to  oloee  their  edncation  at  abont  ^e  age  of  Id.  The  two  elemen* 
tary  sohools  will  be  very  different  from  one  another,  beoaiuse  yon  will 
teach  the  boy  who  is  going  to  Eton  a  great  deal  which,  if  he  were  going 
to' stop  at  tiie  age  of  13,  would  be  of  no  kind  of  nse  to  him,  becanse  yo^ 
are  getting  him  ready  for  the  higher  education  that  is  to  come  by-and-l^. 
Bat  for  the  ordinary  ednoation,  which  is  to  stop  at  18,  there  are  certain 
things  which  are  absolutely  necessary. 

d875.  Do  you  thiok  that  second  and  third  grade  schools  may  be  regarded 
quite  as  much  as  the  termination  of  the  elementary  school  as  Eton  is  of  the 
preparatory  and  the  university  the  termination  of  Eton  P— I  do  not  look 
ai>on  second  and  third  grade  schools  as  the  termination  of  the  elementary. 

3876.  You  think  the  elementary  is  an  end  in  itself? — ^Yes. 

3877.  (Mrs.  Brycmi.)  Tour  Lordship  told  us  just  now  that  Secondary 
Education  ought  to  be  self-supporting.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  pro- 
vision of  buildings  and  equipments  ? — Not  of  buildings  nor  equipments. 

3878.  So  you  would  admit  that  public  funds  would  be  required  for  that 
purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

3879.  (Lady  Frederick  Gavendish,)  My  Lord,  do  you  not  think  that  to 
strictly  limit  the  elementary  schools  to  elementary  subjects  might  have  a 
depressing  effect  upon  elementaiy  teachers  and  might  even  lower  the  type 
of  tbem  ? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  what  depresses  elementaSry 
teachers  more  than  anything  else  at  present  is  that  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  look  forward  to.  The  chances  of  promotion  in  their  own  profession 
are  so  small ;  there  is  notlung  which  they  can  expect  to  get  out  of  it.  If 
vou  created  a  good  system  of  secondary  schools  to  which  a  good  many  of 
them  would  eventually  go  as  teachers,  I  think  you  woald  do  more  to  make 
the  teachers  happy  in  their  profession  than  by  encouraging  them  to  teach 
subjects,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  children  are  hardly  ready  for. 

8880.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  it  because  of  the  moral  influence  ujpon 
puents  tiiat  yoa  desire  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  self -supportmg* 
Is  that  the  chief  element  in  your  wish  P — I  think  it  is  chiefly  for  the  moral 
element  that  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  parents  very  much.  But  besides 
that,  if  you  make  the  Secondary  Education  free,  the  result  will  be  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  present  gap  between  the  education  of 
those  who  go  to  Eton  and  Harrow  and  the  like,  and  the  education  of  those 
who  go  to  the  grammar  schools  and  the  like.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  evil,  because  by  ^ving  the  best  education  quite  free  you  still  could 
not  rival  such  institutions  as  Eton.  You  would  still  have  great  schools 
quite  apart  tom  the  general  system.  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  great 
evil  indeed. 

8880a.  (Ohairman.)  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would,  as  matters 
stimd  at  this  moment,  still  have  third  grade  schools;  that  you  do  not 
resile  from  the  view  of  the  Oommission  of  1868  that  there  should  be 
public  secondary  schools  corresponding  to  what  they  call  third  grade 
schools  P — I  still  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  establish  such  schools. 
I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  position  is  very  greatly  changed  by  the  change 
that  has  'taken  place  since  1868,  but  I  still  do  not  see  any  better  mode  of 
providing  that  find  of  Secondai^  Education  generally. 

8881.  Exhibitions  have  been  referred  to  once  or  twice  in  your  evidence.      ^^m  ^ 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  value  and  need  of  exhibitions     ExmBiriova. 
xmder  the  three  classes  which  were  adverted  to  in  the  Beport  of  1868,  viz. — 
exhibitions  to  be  held  at  a  school ;  exhibitions  to  be  obtained  from  one 

school  to  another  of  higher  grade ;  and  eiJiibitions  from  secondary  schools 
to  universities  P — ^I  think  that  what  we  recommended  is  still  perfectly 
sound,  and  that  the  difficulty  is  titiat  at  present  there  are  not  such  exhibi- 
tioiis  in  existence,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  is  because  there  are  not 
schools  to  which  the  exhibitioners  could  go. 

A  A  Si- 
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33g2.  In  that  report  the  GommifldonerB  reoommended  the  mamtenAnoe 
of  local  restiiotions  to  some  extent  as  regards  exhibitions,  but  disapproyed 
a  restriotion  on  the  soore  of  the  poverty  of  parents  P — ^Yes,  that  is  true. 

3gg3,  Would  yon  still  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  regards  restrictions 
applyinfi»  ^^  ^^®  score  of  the  poverty  of  parents,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the'O  ^  evidence  to  show  that  in  many  cases  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships ha'^o  1^^^®°  ^  ^  lar^  extent  taken  by  the  children  of  comparatively 
opulent  parents  P— I  thmk  that  what  I  know  has  been  done  since  that 
report  w^  written  supplies  a  very  useful  method  of  dealing  with  the  cases 
of  poverty-  '^^^^  ^^*  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  exhibitions 
should  i^  ^^  csaes  be  open  to  competition  to  parents  of  all  ranks  of 
society ;  *^®y  should  be  open  to  the  richest  as  weU  as  the  poorest ;  but  I 
think  it  mig^*  ^  ^^^  *^^*  **^®  exhibitions  should  be  of  very  small  value, 
and  that  th®  authorities  should  have  power  to  increase  tiiose  exhibitions  so 
as  to  be  of  ^^  value  to  parents  who  could  not  afford  to  send  th^ir 
children  unless  they  could  send  them  free. 

3884.  So  that  the  exhibition  or  soholarBhip,  as  a  matter  of  honour, 
would  remain,  but,  as  a  matter  of  assistance,  it  would  go  to  those  who 
needed  it  P— Yes,  and  that,  I  think,  has  worked  exceedingly  well  to  my 
knowledge  in  various  separate  cases.  It  was  first  thought  of  by  Dr. 
Perceval,  who  is  now  at  Rugby,  and  he  has  certainly  found  it  a  very 
excellent  mode  of  dealing  with  exhibitions  generally.  The  more  I  have 
looked  into  it  the  more  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  that  has  really  met  the 
difficulty  which  does  certainly  arise  as  regards  poor  parents  whose  children 
are  really  worth  very  special  assistance. 

3885.  It  has  been  stated  that  at  some  of  what  are  called  the  great  public 
schools,  where  entrance  scholarships  exist  for  competition,  these  scholar- 
ships are  in  some  measure  practically  monopolised  by  the  children 
of  parents  well-to-do,  because  they  are  able  to  pay  for  the  expensive 
preparation  which  is  required  in  the  case  of  competition.  Is  that  within 
your  Lordship's  knowledge  P-^There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  it,  no 
doubt,  but  there  is  less  truth  in  it  than  appears,  because  the  parents  whose 
boys  go  in  for  those  exhibitions  belong,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  upper 
class  of  society,  and  the  difference  between  them  and  the  wealthy  is 
hardly  such  as  to  affect  the  competition  very  much.  A  really  clever  boy 
is  not  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  as  a  rule,  if  he  is  not  at  quite  so  good 
ft  preparatory  school  as  might  appear. 

8886.  I  understand  that  the  principle  which  you  laid  down  in  your 
previous  answer  might,  in  your  opinion,  be  applied  to,  entrance  scholar- 
ships as  well  as  to  competitive  scholarships  to  be  obtained  by  boys 
already  in  a  school  P— I  think  it  might. 

3887.  And,  perhaps,  also  to  scholarships  at  universities  p — ^I  think  so. . 

3888.  {Dr.  Favrhaim.)  Is  it  within  your  Lordship's  knowledge  whether  the 
difference  between  the  advantages  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  greater  at 
the  public  schools  than  at  the  universities  in  the  matter  of  exhibitions  or 
scholarships  ? — I  should  have  thought  they  were  very  much  the  same.  I 
do  not  know  any  reason  why  they  snould  be  greater  at  the  schools  than  at 
the  universities  or  vice  versa, 

3889.  It  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  that  only  very  careful  sUitistical  infor- 
mation could  shed  any  light  upon ;  but,  judging  from  a  number  of  ca^ee 
that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  I  think  that  certain  colleges 
in  the  university  probably  draw  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  scholars 
from  what  may  oe  regarded  as  the  poorer  classes  than  do  public 
schoole.  Have  you  any  experience  to  help  us  on  that  point  P — ^I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  throw  any  light  upon  that  matter.  It  is  a  matter  about 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  without  a  very  careful  inquiry,  because 
general  expressions  on  such  a  subject  are  so  apt  to  be  misleading.  A  few 
striking  instances  make  a  great  impression  on  one,  and  yet  if  you  had  to 
look  into  every  separate  case,  yon  would  find  that  there  are  very  few. 

3890.  It  would  have  this  bearing,  if  it  could  be  made  out :  that,  of 
course,  if  an  equalisation  as  regards  preparatory  schools  could  be  made,  as 
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h|u»  l»eeii.  m^de  b;  fin^Vied.solijpols  sad  in  Secop(i»!^  £ducatioiL  ij^^relaiion 
to  tljbe  uiiiveisit7,^Q€^xe9ult. would  be di£fQjc^i( lirom  v^bat  it  isJi-^do  ik>t 
tb^.  BQ.  X  xsaauQti  of  cparsei  si^ei)>k  yxtb  ap^(  certaiiitj,  but  X  4o  upt 
tbiolc  it  wonld  be  so.  *       / 

-'8991.  {Mr,  (}oMmr¥t.)  Wonld  you  b»  villia^  io^noe  ibese  exbibxtBons 
round  by  somd  limitation  of  meoaB?*-^!  do  not  tbink  it  waidd  be  irise.  il 
tkink-ii  '\»ould  be^veiy muoh  bstteif^toiake  tbe-pMn-that  Iivas  snggealdag 
before ;  that  is,  tiittt  tbe  ««bibitio«3  eboold  hava  a  amall  ^ysIob  oapabllB  of 
inoorease  ia  the  oaae  of  poveitj.     . 

'  8692.  Open  to  all,  bat  poaiilde  of*  xncreaae  whete  the  means  laqnired  ?' 
—Yes.  ..      f  .  . 

9^8.  And  that  diBcreticHir  should. be  Tested'  in irbom P-^^t'  aUbuld  be 
-vested  in  the  aothotitieH  of  the  wdiool  where  the  exhibitioner  \ras  to  go, 
or  resiled  in  the  authorities  ot  the  schbol  fi^m  whibh  the  eldubitioner  was . 
gio$gi&^>--wbichever  had  the  ginntingvof  the  eoddbitioiis. 

3894.  Would  you  have  these  exlubitioua  provided  for  imperially  or- 
loeally  ? — ^I  should  provide  them  out  of  the  rates.     ^ 

te95.  {Mr,  ToioaU.)  Would  yonr  Lordidup  g^te  rar  yooj^  opinion  npon 
the  alternative  proposals  for  filling  up  the  exhibitions ;•  the  oirdinftir 
projpoBal  ofawexding  ihe  epchifaitiQna  as  the  jasulLof  oompetitivo  exonu- 
nationa  at  the  higlier  school  on  the  part  of  tbpae  wiio,  wish  to  enter  in  that . 
way';  and  the  8e<x>nd  proposal,  that  theisoholar' abonld  take  a  Waving 
ea(hibitk>n  awarded  upon  the  reoommendation.of  the  teachers  and  managers 
>Qit^he  school  l^t  is  Apout  to  be  left  ?— I  think  boiU  kinda  of  exhibitu>n9 
are  wanted.  „ 

3606.  Yon  are  awace,  probably,  that  the  second,  kind  of  leaving  esbi- 
bitien,  awarded  upon  selection  gather  than,  pure^  competition,  is  much 
more  seldom  met  with? — ^X  did  not  xmderstand  you  to  mean  that  they  were 
to  be  awarded  otherwise  than  by  competition. 

3897«  But  that  the  competition  should  be  within  the  school  left  P — Yes. 
l?he'oom}p>etition  should  be  within  the  school  left,  certainly.  I  think  it  is 
good  for  a  school  to  have  exhibitions  to  be  earned  avray,  but  they  should 
be  awarded  strictly  by  competition. 

8898.  Would  you  not  agree  that  the  intimate  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
managers  and  teachers  of  the  boys  within  the  school  should  come  into  the 
dedfiion  as  an  additional  factor  to  an  examination  P — ^It  is  a  matter  very 
mcich  of  detAiL  X  should  not  at  aU  object,  for  instance,  to  the  master's 
reporting  how  the  boy  acquitted  hinuself  in  form  through  a  certain  period, 
but  X  ishould  Object  veiy  much  to  a  boy's  goodness  of  cliaraoter  being 
taken  into  account. 

'"'8899:  When  you  said  that  there  wair  not  suffieknt  distinction'  betweien 
the  poorer  and  richer  dasses  with  regard  to  tioe  cost  of  prii^te  coaching  for 
coiinpetitions,  perhaps  yon  did  not  at  that  moment  .luUy  CDnsider  a 
t9^em 'Which  IS  in  contemplation  in  the  future,  by  which  the  lOompetitiona 
for  scholarships  will  be  largely  on  the  part  of  children  of  the  poorer 
<daBs,  and  the  difference  between,  the  children. of.  the  poorer  class  and  .the 
dbildrea  of  the  middle  class  is  such  as  to  bring  in  this  question  of  private 
coaching  to  a  very  considerable  extent  ? — As  a  rule  you  would  find  that 
these  competitions  would  be  between  children  who  are  a  good  deal  od  the 
same  level  in  social  position,  because  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  to 
which  they  wore  going.  I  do  not  think  anything  you  could  devise  will 
enable  children  from  the  elementary  schools  to  compete  for  scholarships 
at  Eton. 

3900.  I  was  not  thinking  of  scholaiTships  at  Eton  directly,  but  that 
might  come  at  a  second  or  third  stage  ? — Xf  it  comes  at  a  second  or  third 
stage  the  boy  has  got  an  exhibition  somewhere  else,  and  hfts  been  through 
the  regular  system.  X  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  difference  between  a 
clever  boy  and  a  dull  boy  will  be  made  up  by  the  cleverest  tutor  that  ever 
lived. 
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3001.  Take  the  o&se  of  London  boys  -who  might  wish  to  enter  Dnlwiofa 
School  by  an  entrance  exhibition  won  by  competition  :  the  son  of  a  small 
London  tailor  and  the  son  of  a  London  Btockbroker  might  oomjpete  for  an 
entrance  exhibition  at  that  school ;  in  that  case  it  must  be  CTident  that 
the  son  of  the  tailor  oonld  not  receive  that  amoont  of  private  coaching 
-which  the  stockbroker  could  afford  to  give  his  son.  How  in  the  fatnre  are- 
we  to  avoid  that  difficulty  P — ^If  your  system  of  Secondary  Education  is 
what  it  ought  to  be  yon  inll  certiunly  beat  the  private  tutors. 

3902.  I  am  contemplating  the  private  tuition  of  one  boy  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  boy  from  the  London  Board  School  P — ^He  has  got  it  in  the 
London  Board  School. 

3908.  The  one  boy  has  been  to  a  private  school,  and  to  that  is  super- 
added the  best  private  coaching  that  mon^  can  get ;  to  the  other  is- 
superadded  nothing,  but  what  private  time  the  teacuiers  can  give  him  P — 
Of  course  that  all  turns  upon  the  kind  of  examination  that  you  have  to  put 
the  boy  through.  If  the  examination  is  of  such  a  character  as  will  suit  the 
boy  that  is  coming  from  the  board  school,  if  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
turn  upon  subjects  that  he  would  there  be  taught,  then  I  say  you  would 
certainly  send  a  dever  boy  in  as  against  aduU  boy  who  had  gone  to  the 
cleverest  coach. 

3904.  Would  you  make  the  examinations  fit  the  curriculum  of  the 
average  previous  school  P — ^I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  best  way  of 
doing  it.  I  think  it  will  be  far  better  to  have  the  other  kind  of  exhibitions 
for  those  boys — that  is,  leaving  exhibitions.  Then  you  have  everything 
perfectly  fair.  Grant  a  leaving  exhibition,  and  tell  mm,  **  You  may  go  to^ 
*'  what  school  you  like." 

3905.  And,  of  course,  the  leaving  exhibition  would  be  attached  to  a 
particular  school  P— Yes,  the  leaving  exhibition  would  be  attadtiedtoa 
particular  school,  and  it  would  provide  for  all  the  boys  without  any  chance- 
of  unfairness. 

3906.  (Dr.  WomieU.)  You  would  admit,  I  think,  that  the  honour  of 
gaining  a  scholarship  or  exhibition  is  very  much  prized,  apart  altogether 
from  the  money  value  attaching  to  it  ? — Certainly. 

3907.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  before  this  Commission  that 
the  large  number  of  schcuarships  and  exhibitions  recently  established  and 
restricted  to  scholars  from  elementary  schools  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
have  together  led  to  a  large  number  of  children,  whose  parents  could  pay 
for  a  better  education,  entering  the  board  schools  and  elementary  schoola 
as  the  readiest  means  to  this  distinction.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  case  P — 
I  should  think  it  had  some  effect.  X  do  not  see  any  evidence  that  it  has 
had  a  very  large  effect,  but  it  certainly  has  had  some. 

B908.  Could  you  fttlggest  any  remedy  for  that  defect  P— I  cannot  say 
that  I  see  any  remedy.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  exclude  boys  from 
the  competition  because  their  parents  are  well  able  to  pay.  It  would  be 
better  to  exclude  them  from  the  sdiool  altogether,  and  say,  "  You  must  go 
**  to  a  paying  school." 

3909.  (Mr.  IjijUelton.)  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  large  increase  in  the* 
number  of  exhibitions  would  lead  to  a  congestion  of  what  has  been  called 
the  literary  proletariat  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  may  go  a 
long  way  yet  before  you  will  have  a  congestion  of  the  literary  proletariat. 
That  congestion  does  not  arise  from  picking  out  the  literary  1x)ys,  but 
from  giving  a  literary  education  to  those  who  arc  really  not  quite  fit 
for  it. 

3910.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Do  you  consider  that  more  than  one  grade 
of  exhibition  is  required  corresponding  to  the  diflerenoe  of  grade  in 
secondary  schools  ? — I  think  it  is  best  with  exhibitions  to  establish  them 
under  varieties  of  conditions.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  it  would  bo  a  great 
help  if  you  had  exhibitions  for  boys  leaving  elementary  schools,  without 
saying  where  they  were  to  go,  and  only  requiring  that  they  should  take 
these  exhibitions  to  some  approved  secondary  school. 
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3911.  That  is  the  method,  is  it  not,  which  is  now  bein^  adopted  by  the 
London  Technical  Education  Board? — ^Tes.  Then,  I  think,  besides  thatr 
there  ought  to  be  entrance  exhibitions  in  the  secondary  schools  when  the 
seoondazy  schools  are  to  choose  boys  and  the  boys  are  to  come  from 
anywhere. 

d912.  Those  are  to  a  considerable  extent  provided  ?->  There  is  a  provision 
of  that  kind,  but  leaving  exhibitions  are  the  ones  that  are  not  yet  provided 
for  at  all. 

3918.  The  exhibitions,  that  is  to  say,  awarded  by  some  public  authority, 
but  to  be  competed  for  by  boys  leaving  elementa]7  schools  P — ^Yes. 

391i.  Until  the  present  year  they  were  not  provided  for? — No,  they 
were  not. 

3915.  In  the  present  year  the  London  County  Council  has  awarded  500 
scholarships  for  those  ? — ^But  they,  I  think,  are  to  go  to  technical  schools. 

3916.  The  board  is  precluded  from  allowing  them  to  be  held  at  any 
school  which  does  not  give  some  form  of  technical  education  within  the 
very  wide  meaning  of  we  Technical  Education  Acts,  but  within  that  limit 
they  are  being  distributed  over  a  very  large  number  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  London — ^very  nearly  all  ? — ^Yes. 

3917.  I  do  not  ask  you  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  examination  and 
the  conditions  were  wise  in  detail,  but  would  some  such  ^stem  as  that 
meet  the  needs  of  London  P — ^I  should  think  it  would  very  largely. 

8918.  Assuming  the  restriction  confining  them  to  technical  schools  weiB 
removed  P — ^I  think  that  ought  to  be  removed. 

3919.  Though  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  not  been  felt  to  be  a  hindrance 
because  all  secondary  schools  were  giving  some  form  of  technical 
education  P — Practically  it  has  been  interpreted  as  if  the  restriction  did 
not  exist.  I  mean  that  every  school  in  a  certain  sense  fulfils  the 
condition. 

3920.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  it  should  P — Certainly.  I  do  nofc  think  it  is 
an  evil  that  it  has  been  so  interpreted. 

3921.  But  beyond  those  500  scholarships  I  understand  that  the  technical 
education  boara  is  proposing  to  give  a  smaller  number — 30  in  the  first 
place — of  what  they  call  intermediate  scholarships,  to  be  tenable  at  schools 
of  .a  rather  higher  grade,  such  schools  as  St.  Paul's  or  Dulwich.  Do  you 
think  there  is  a  need  of  a  smaller  number  of  more  expensive  scholarships  P 
— The  only  question  really  there  is  whether  they  are  not  moving  too 
quickly,  but  I  think  that  ultimately  you  must  provide  them. 

3922.  For  the  first  batch  of  30  there  were  346  candidates.  That 
suggests  that  possibly  they  were  not  going  too  fast  P — ^I  do  not  think  that 
tells  whether  they  are  going  too  fast  or  not.  The  question  is  what 
adaptation  is  possible  to  get  them  into  these  higher  schools  without 
considerable  readjustment  of  the  curricula  of  the  higher  schools. 

3923.  It  would  take  them  out  of  their  surroundings  and  they  would  have 
to  be,  therefore,  exceptional  boys  and  girls  P — Yes.  They  would  have  to 
be  quite  exceptional,  and  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  feel  your  way 
in  creating  a  system  of  exhibitions  of  that  sort. 

3924.  With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  exhibitions,  your  suggestion  is  that 
the  value  might  be  small  but  be  increased  by  some  authority  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  parents.  Would  not  that  be  a  s^tem  which 
could  only  be  carried  out  on  a  very  small  scale  P  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  make,  on  at  all  a  large  or  systematic  scale,  inquiries  as  to  the 
means  of  parents  p — It  would  have  to  be  done  on  a  large  scsde  in  the  sense 
that  you  must  have  a  considerable  number  of  local  authorities  who  are  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  very  largely  on  a  very  large  scale  if  you  take  pains  to  put  the 
distribution  of  the  money  into  the  hands  of  small  local  bodies  that  you 
ijOtQd  trust. 
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' S925'.  TdU  do  &^t mifik  thftt'  M^b  a-  «fel»  ai  that  eoioid  ber^pteeed  by.A 
test  ftfl  to  the  kjttd  of  aehool  iheynhonld  oome  from  f— il  thidb  ^an'Uniajb 
fidiolanfaipfi  which  fare  littdt^  ib  tMet'ldttd  oi  Mh<x>l  tiiB^^oediarfnMnio  r  <« 

3926.  But  with  regard  to    those    scholarships    which  are    limited  to 
elementary  schools,  would  you  still  say  that  their  value  should  be  small, 
but  shonld  be  increased  In  certain  cases  P— T  shotild.     I  do  xiol  think  it 
is  equally  necessarr,  but  I  should  stiH'say  k,   because  tbere  arer  n^ir* 
in  elementary  schools  a  considerable  number  of  children  whose  pftMUtfti^ 
ooiild  very  weU  aflbrd  io  pay. 

3927.  Then  there  wonid  %e,  as  yotr  ^ctg^eei,  tf  o^lHttto'dfttig^iDf 
Toasting  money  P«»TeB.    ^  •.  , , 

3928.  But  against  that  there  would  have  to  be  set,  would  there  nol,  th^*^ 
dSfficnlty  of  mddng  inqniriea  on  a  scale  Jla2g»  <9Q0«gh  4o  c^evi^egrgniDd  P 
-^  do  not  deny  the  di^oslty.  It  jrequirea  people  yon  -oa|i  traat,  bat  I  da< 
not  think  it  is  impossible  at  all. 

9928.  {Mr.  Moblkouee,)   'Woald    your^  Xioidship    approve    of    making. 
«ny  of    these  sokolarBhipB    provided    out    of-    public   money    tenable, 
ait'  pvtvato  mabo^hi  as  pnopnetavy  •aclioolap'-Tjt  woi^d  d^peud  ppon  the^ 
position  in  which  the  private  schools  or  proprietary  schools  were  placed  in! 
the  secondary  system.     I  think  if  you  recognise  private  or  proprietory 
schooler— which  I  myself  should  deeideoQ^  reooix«aend^-^3ic<nL'  wouli-  put 
them,  I  presume,  under  trtich  inspection  as  woi^  justifjT'yda  in  allowing 
exhibitions  to  be  taken  to  them. 

8960.  Providing  they '#eveappfovi8d.4UBrofMflii^by<thoiiooii  anthotity, 
you  would  think  that  these,  sehcdsfahips  nu^^  be  tenable  ai  thiraa. ?«•*—. 

Yes.  . 

3081/  In  the  same  way  ^as  tkey  wooM  be;«tenable  a;t  endowed  sohoola? 

3982.  (Mr.  Jebl.)  Your  Lordship  holds  that  Secondary  Education  ought 
to  be  self-supporting,  but  that  poor  boys  should  be  enabled  by  exhibitions' 
to  pass  from  the  elementazy  to  the  seoondaxy  school.  'Die  boys  who  djd 
not  get  exhibitions  would  have  to  remain  satisfied  with  elementary  educa*. 
tion? — Yes. 

8933.  Can  anyone  expect  to  aaoertain,  ai  the  early  age  at  which  these  ex- 
hibitiona  would  uBually  be  competed  for,  whether  a  boy  is  likely  or  not  to  bo 
oapable  of  profiting  by  Secondary  Education  ? — ^You  can  ascertain,  I  think. 
Cor  a  certain  length  of  time— that  is,  you  cannot  be  quite  aure,  if  you  pitk 
boys  at  the  age  of  18,  whether  they  will  be  fit  to  go  ultimately  to .  the 
university,  but  you  can  be  tolerably  safe  in  sayii^g  that  they  would-  l^e  fit 
to  go  to  a  Secondary  School. 

3984.  And  suppose  a  boy  fails  at  the  age  ot  13  to  got  an  exhibition--a 
boy  in  poor  oircumBtancea-^his  chance-  of  getting  SeGonda]:y  Education^ 
on  your  plan  would  be  over,  would  it  not  ? — ^Yes.  .,     • 

3935.  I  mean  supposing  that  two  yoBrs  later,  we  will  say;  he  dietelojpft 

Sromise,  he  would  have  no  way  of  getting  on,  would  heP-^It  would 
epend.     If  he  developed  promise  two  or  three  years  later  he  ought  not 
to  be  excluded  from  open  competitions. 

3936.  Then  ought  there  to  be  exhibitions  or  scholarships  for  which  the 
competition  should  take  place  at  a  rather  later  age  P — Certainly. 

3987.  And  supposing  the  boy  on  leaving  the  elementary  school,  and  not 
being  able  to  go  to  a  secondary  school,  had  continued  his  studies  privately, 
or  with  private  aid  of  some  kind,  should  there  be  an  arrangement  by 
which  he  could  then  become  a  competitor  P — ^I  should  admit  every  boy  to 
competition.  The  rule  which  the  Commissioners  laid  down  (I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  been  noticed  at  all)  seemed  to  me  then,  and  has 
seemed  to  me  since,  to  be  the  best  rule  that  could  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  restrictions  on  exhibitions.  You  will  find  this  at  page  601  of  our 
report :— "  The  other  case  in  which  the  restrictions  do  mischief  is  that  in 
**  which  more  than  one  restriction  affects  the  same  exhibition.    Thus,  for 
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*^  Id^onoe,  ftB  eichibftion  Is  to  be  gi-reii  to'  hoy^^6tti '  in  a  partioulftlr  din-' 
**  triot,  ftnd  educated  in  a  paTtiotilar  Bchbol,  to  'eii'at>le  tbem  to  go'  to  a' 
'* 'paartiotllar  college.  Now,  any  one  of  these* resMcMoris  talc6n  by  itself/ 
**  may  work  very  well.  An  exhibition  tor  boys  of  a  pattionlar  district, 
*^>  wonld  be  a  great  stimnlns  to  all  the  boys  df  thatdis^ct,  btit  then  it 
**  should  be  open  to  all  of  them,  and  not  only  to  those  who  go  to  a  parti- ^ 
^*  cnlar'SGhool.  An  exhibitioix  for  boys  .in.  a  paistioiilar  6ehool  is  a  gieat 
1'  stimnlas  to  that  school ;  but  then  it  shotild  be  open  to  every  boy  in  the> 
''.school.  An  exhibition  tenablo  at  a  partioolar  college  is  a  groat  ene. 
M.cQuragement  to  tihe  ooUege;  l>Qt  then  it  should  be  opeia  to  aU  who. 
*\  come  to  the  college,"  If  you  keep  to  that  rule  of  making  only  one 
resiriction  for  one  exhibition  or  class  of  exhibitions,  I  think  you  are 
tolerably  safe. 

3938.  Does  your  Lordship  see  any  possible  danger  from  this  point  cS 
Tlew  ?  Suppose  a  boy  has  got  to  the  top  of  an  elementary  school,  and  ha^ 
learnt  all  that  it  can  teach  him,  and  then  suppose  he  fails  to  get  an  exhi- 
bition, his  parent  may  say:  **I  cannot  afford  to  have  him  spending  any 
^*  more  time  over  his  education,  &nd  he  must  go  to  work ;  *'  though  he 
yet  may  be  a  boy  wha  would  profit  by  Secondary  Education.  How  could 
h^  l^et  it  ?-^Of  courfiie  there  are  always  possibilities,  and  I  do  not  know 
thffit  you  tean  provide  for  every  conceivable  possibility.  There  will  be 
iiifdividual  cases  where  perhaps  you  might  get  a  boy  educated  as  he  ought 
tobe,  -^ho,  under  y6ur  system,  is  not' educated  as  hevjught  to  be,  but  you 
have  to  consider  the  effect  of  your  general  rule,  and  not  to  consider  the 
working  of  each  particular  case. 

B9S9.  I  was  rather  miggesting  that  some  of  the  difficuHdes  seem  to  me  to 
come  from  exclusive  rehance  on  exhibitions  and  scholarships  as  a  means 
of  bridging  the  interval  between  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary 
Education.  Ko  doubt  it  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  passage  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  may  it  not  to  leave  a  large  number  of  possible  cases* 
untouched  F— I  should  not  have  thought  it  was  a  large  number. 

3940.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  there  are  .case» 
such  as  those  to  which  Mr.  Jebb  has  alluded  where  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  parent  that  there  should  be  wage  earning.  Has  your  Lord- 
ship ever  contemplated,  or  do  you  bar  the  idea  of  maintenance  P — No,  I 
should  not  bar  it,  certainly  not. 

'  3941.  Would  nob  your  Lordship  think  it  might  be  a  very  desirable 
form  P — I  should  think  it  might  be  desirable  that  in  many  oases  the  exhi-' 
bition  should  cover  not  only  the  cost  kA  the  higher  education  to  which  the 
boy  was  going,  but  also  the  cost  to  hie  parent  of  what  the  pavent  has  lost 
by  not  having  })is  labour. 

3942.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  thai»,  happily^  as  I  judge,  that  is  very 
larg^y  the  opinion,  certamly  in  some  ujnirersity  colleges,  such  as  Owens 
Couege,  for  example,  and  in  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  ^ — I  was, 
aware  of  it  being  so  in  the  Manchester  Gramnw  School. 

'  3943.  And  is  your  Lordship. awara^  also  that  this  extends  to  leaving- 
exhibitions,  and  that  there  is  hurge  disoretionaaey  power  in  the^  hands  of  the 
governors  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  to  give  money  from  a 
private  fund  when  it  is  felt  that  the  university  would  be  a  gi?eat  advantage 
to  the  holder  ? — I  have  heard  so,  but  not  so  as  to  able  to  say  that  I  know 
very  much  about  the  matter.  I  have  been  told  that  there  was  such  a 
private  fund,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  private  funds  would  grow  up 
rapidly  under  a  good  system  of  Secondary  Education  with  exhibitions. 

8944.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  be  very  valuable  ?— I  think  they 
would  be  very  valuable. 

3945.  Has  your  Lordship  thought  that  it  would  be  veiy  possible  that 
some  obsolete  funds,  or  funds  for  which  the  uses  are  in  present  opinion 
obsolete,  might  very  reasonably  be  verted  in  the  direction  of  exhibitions 
to  any  schools  of  which  the  trustees  should  approve  P — ^We  reported  on  that 
very  point  in  our  report,  and  we  were  strongly  of  opionion  that  it  was  a 
very  good  use  of  a  great  many  charities  which  are  considered  to  be,  and 
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▼hioh  are  generally  allowed  to  be,  simpk  waste.  I  know  that  that  part  of  the 
report  was  not  veiy  aooeptable  to  the  public  generally.  That  is,  people 
who  had  not  these  oharitieB  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  way  to  use 
them  so,  but  the  people  who  had  the  charities  did  not  thmk  so.  When  I 
say  the  people  who  UAd  these  charities,  1  mean  not  the  recipients  but  the 
administrators. 

3946.  Is  your  Lordship  aware  that  now  there  is  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  an  improved  public  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  that  there  are 
funds  that  have  been  so  verted.  I  will  OKpeoially  allude  to  one  with  which 
I  was  connected  when  I  was  vicar  of  Bochdale,  which  had  become  useless, 
and  which  under  the  Charity  Commissioners  we  have  now  got  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  exhibitions  such  as  your  Lordship  has  been  sketchmg  to 
any  place  of  Secondary  Education,  for  example  to  Owens  College,  or  to  the 
grammar  school,  without  any  restriction  of  any  kind  except  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  Is  your  Lordflhip'  aware  that  this  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  P—I  was  aware  that  it  was  gaining  ground.  It  does  not  gain  ground 
very  much  in  the  country,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  gains  ground  in  the  large 
towns,  but  I  do  not  find  it  gaining  much  ground  in  the  smaller  towns  or  at 
all  in  the  rural  districts.  For  instance,  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  the 
bread  charities  are  very  mischievous  things,  but  I  do  not  often  comeacrow 
trustees  who  are  willing  to  have  those  charities  converted  to  anything  of 
this  sort ;  and  a  good  many  of  the  dole  charities  I  think  are  mischievous 
things,  but  they  also,  I  nnd,  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  very 
conservative  about  the  matter. 

3947.  (Chairman.)  Your  Lordship  is  aware  that  in  the  City  of  London 
all  the  parochial  charities  were  diverted  and  that  no  objection  has  been 
taken? — Very  great  objection  has  been  taken,  but  not  by  people  who 
had  any  power  to  take  those  objections. 

3948.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  no  objection  has  been  taken  by  public 
opinion  in  general,  and  that  practically  no  serious  objection  was  taken  m  the 
House  of  Commons  P— I  think  you  are  right  there.  I  think  there  has  been 
no  objection  taken  that  you  are  bound  to  take  any  notice  of. 

3949.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  administrators  in  the  city,  some  of  whom 
doubtless  disliked  a  change,  but  to  such  opinion  as  manifested  itself  in 
some  of  the  later  stages  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with  those  clauses.  The 
Bill,  I  think,  passed  through  your  Lordships'  House  without  opposition  ? 
— That  Bill  was  passed  through  the  House  before  I  became  Bishop  of 
London.  I  mean,  I  think  mysolf ,  if  I  had  been  Bishop  of  London  at  the 
time,  I  should  have  handled  the  Bill  a  good  deal. 

3950.  Your  Lordship  was  in  the  House  as  Bishop  of  Exeter  ? — ^Yes  ;  but 
I  did  not  consider  that,  as  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  had  very  much  groimd  for 
interfering  with  the  charities  of  the  City  of  London. 

3951.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Is  there  not  often  local  jealousy? — ^Every 
different  kind  of  motive  comes  in,  and  I  think  in  many  cases  the 
administrators  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  are  doing  very  good  work, 
the  goodness  of  which  is  magnified  in  their  eyes  by  their  coming  closer  to 
it  as  it  were,  and  I  do  not  think  they  see  the  mischief  that  such  charities 
very  often  do. 

3952.  {Mr.  Hohhottse.)  When  your  Lordship  spoke  just  now  of  a  private 
fund  supplementing  exhibitions,  do  you  mean  a  fund  subscribed  by  private 
persons  P — ^Yes. 

3953.  Kot  privately  administered  P~Yoa  cannot  control  private  persons 
in  that  respect.  If  they  chose  to  administer  it  privately  they  can  do  so, 
and  I  see  no  objection  k)  their  doing  so. 

3954.  It  might  be  a  purely  eleemosynary  fund  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  that  these  should  be  private  fund?  publicly  administered. 

3955.  {Chaimia/ii.)  Now  I  will  ask  your  Lordship  to  favour  us  with  your 
views  on  the  present  position  of  the  questions  relating  to  religious  instruction 
in  schools  which  were  dealt  with  in  the  Beport  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  P — I  think  the  general  principle  of  our  report  was  thoroughly 
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aound,  and  that  what  we  have  seen  of  schools  smoe  has  oonflrmed  what 
we  then  recommended.  The  general  principal  of  our  report  was  that  in 
the  old  endowed  schools  the  religious  instraction  was  to  be  left  as  we 
found  it,  except  that  in  every  case  there  should  be  a  conscience  clause, 
and  that  generally  religious  instruction  protected  by  a  conscience  clause 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  schools  with  this  particular 
regulation,  that  the  arrangements  should  be  such  that  in  day  schools,  and 
in .  schools  similar  in  character  to  day  schools,  the  religious  instruction 
should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  governing  bodies,  but  that  in  boarding 
schools  the  religious  instruction  must  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  boarding- 
house  master.  That,  on  the  whole,  marks  out  the  general  principle  of 
what  was  recommended.  I  think  that  if  vou  read  the  report  you  will  find 
that  the  reasons  which  are  given  for  those  recommendations  are  still 
followed. 

8956.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  substantial  result  of  the 
evidence  which  was  before  the  Commission  was  to  this  effect :  that  whOe 
parents,  as  a  rule,  desired  that  their  children  should  have  some  religious 
instruction  given  in  schools,  they  did  not  desire  that  that  instruction  should 
be  of  a  denominational  character  ? — ^I  think  it  came  very  much  to  that. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  look  very  closely  into  the 
question  of  denominational  versus  undenominational.  There  had  not  been 
so  much  said  about  it  at  that  time  as  there  has  been  said  about  it  since ; 
but  the  drift  of  it  was  unquestionably  that  way. 

3957.  {Bean  of  Manchester.)  Is  your  Lordship  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  considerable  departure  from  that  view  in  boarding 
schools 'and  the  new  schools  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act  ? — The  boarding  schools  with  which  I  have  had  nnything  to  do  have 
almost  all  of  them  been  schools  in  some  way  directly  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  there  has  been  not  any  very  considerable 
departure. 

3958.  Not  even  in  recent  schemes  P — Not  in  schemes  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  I  am  speaking  of.  I  do  not  know  of  any  cases  of  recent  schemes 
which  have  come  before  me  in  which  there  is  any  departiure.  llxere  may 
be.    I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

8959.  From  your  Lordship's  own  experience  at  Rugby  and  elsewhere, 
are  you  still  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  recommendations  of  your  own 
Commission  ? — ^Yee. 

3960.  In  every  respect  ?-:— Yes. 

3961.  {Dr.  WormelL)  I  think  you  agree  that  there  should  be  religious 
teaching  of  an  educational  character  in  all  schools  for  Secondary 
Education  P — I  do. 

3962.  And  that  the  liberty  to  withdraw  should  be  everywhere  conceded  P 
— ^Tes,  everywhere  conceded,  but  not  to  boys  in  the  boarding  houses. 

3963.  I  am  speaking  of  schools  for  general  education.  That,  in  fact,  is 
the  substance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  previous  Commission  p — ^Yes. 

3964.  Has  any  neglect  or  abuse  of  this  liberty  been  brought  to  your 
notice  of  late  years  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  eo.    I  do  not  find  it  anywhere. 

3965.  Is  it  not  true  that  .the  acrimony  which  characterised  the  religious 
controversy  respecting  schools  25  years  ago  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared  P — From  certain  parts  of  the  country — not  universally. 

3966.  Would  you  consider  it  unwise  at  the  present  moment  to  let  loose 
again  the  so-called  religious  difficulty  by  opening  without  evident  or 
sufficient  reason  a  general  inquirv  into  the  working  of  the  conscience 
clause  ? — I  should  not  have  thought  it  desirable,  and  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary. 

3967.  {Lady  Fredericic  Cavendish.)  Not  to  the  extent  of  inquiring  where 
it  was  in  operation,  and  whether  it  was  much  made  use  of  p— I  should  have 
thought  it  better  on  the  whole  to  leave  thiugs  as  they  were,  but  yon  may 
have  some  information  that  justifies  you  in  coming  t<o  a  different  opinion. 
I  do  not  myself  see  any  reason  for  further  inquiry. 
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-8968;  (Wt.'YwaU.)  I  prerame  y^tir  Loidahip  wocdd  d^pTMttie,  Is. 
eoiktiMdon  with  the'  establishment  of  eeodndary  day  Mkools  hv  loetd 
«iitihoritiee  or  by  tiie  State,  the  imposition  of  any  theologieal  test  or 
disability  distinctly  associated  with  the  dogmas  or  the  rdtigions  obadrvanoes 
of  any  one  paiticiilar  department  of  the  OhtiMli'in  general  P--1  ^onld 
deprecate  that  certainly. 

8969.  {Dr.  Fauhairn,)  May  I  ask  your  Lordship  if  yon  are  still  of  the 
Bame  opinion  as  was  expressed  in  the  report,  that  all  regulations  which 
restrict  maaterships  to  the  clerical  profession  should  be  abolisjie^  ?—Y^, 
I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  restrict  masterBliipQ  to  the 
clerical  profession,  except  in  cases  where  the  orig^al  foundation  did  it^ 
In  new  schools  it  would  be  out  of  the  question,  I  think. 

8970.  There  is,  of  course,  a  qualification  relative  even  to  the  ozigimd 
flndowment  staited  earlier  in  the  report P-^I  still  hold  the.ogpinion  that  is 
expressed  in  the  r^ort. 

8871.  {Ijody  Frederidk  GaMfidi$h»)  My  Lord,  with  regwed  to  ^'r^igion 
iABfcmotkni,"  I  think  I  ttnderatand  that  you  are  of -opiiaaD  that  aU 
^dneaUbs  in  tliia  -  cmntey,  whether  snppmrted  by  pnblie  money  ot 
not,  should  be  based  upon  the  Ohristian  reUgion  P-*-Cl  did  not  sa^y 
that,  and  what  I  menit  was,  that  there  sheukl  oe  leHgioiis  inatettetiqpi 
at  ttoe  dianretion  of  the  gof^ning  body  of  the  sBfaool,  whatewBr 
governing  body  was  appointed.  I  do  not  thank  yom  conUL'Say; 
that  if  the  governing  body  found  in  a  particular  case  that  it  would  be  right 
to  give  religious  instmctioa  of  a^  particular  kind,  they  ought  to  be  prer- 
eluded  from  ordering  it  in  that  particular  school.  There  might  be  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  quite  right  to  do  so. 

1197a.  Tbeempham  of  my  qOBstaon  was  cm  the  w<oird  OhrisHan  .^-— <jnita 
to ;  bat  if  there  were  a  non-Ghristian  population  around,  I  should  not 
say  that  you  were  bound  to  insist  that  the  religious  instruction  shoold  be 
Cwistian. 

8973.  (Dean  of  Manehester.)  In  a  Jewish  quarter,  for  example  P — ^In'  a 
Jewish  quarter,  or,  for  instance,  to  take  a  case  which  is  not  oovered  by  &e 
word  but  by  the  principle,  in  a  Boman  Catholic  quarts.  I  should 
think  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  more  than  insist  npon  the  oonsdence 
eiause. 

8974.  Would  you  consider  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  religions 
liberty  that  a  man  should  not  be  appointed  headmaster  of  a  school  because 
ha  was  in  holy  orders  P — I  should  not  consider  it  right  to  exclude  men  in 
holy  orders  from  such  positions,  any  more  than  I  should  think  it  right  to 
confine  such  positions  to  men  in  holy  orders. 

8975.  {Mr,  l/^ieU^H.)  Your  Lordship  said  that  the  oonscience  olanse 
should  not  be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  boarding  houses ;  would  you  say 
the  same  about  boarding  schools  P — Do  you  mean  if  a  school  was  entirely 
a  boarding  school  P 

8976.  Yes.— It  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  boarding  school. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  new^  schools,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
State  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a  boarding  school  built  by  the 
rates,  or  the  like,  without  any  conscience  clause. 

8977.  And  would  you  say  the  same  about  a  boarding  school  in  a  locality 
where  it  has  to  cover  a  large  area,  and  which  has  been,  or  is  going  to  be, 
subBidised  in  any  wa;^  P — I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  meant  by  subsidised. 
Do  you  mean  by  havmg  exhibitions,  for  instance  P 

3978.  No,  I  mean  if  it  were  to  be  put  under  a  new  scheme  and  helped  in 
any  way  by  local  funds  P — If  you  bring  in  the  local  fund,  1  think  you 
must  in  that  case  have  the  conscience  clause. 

8979.  {Mr.  Llewdlyn.  8mih,)  Do  you  lincrit  what  you  have  said  with 
regard  to  the  conscience  clause  in  secondary  schools  to  schools  established 
or  aided  by  the  State  osc  local  authorities,  or  is  it  a  general  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  conscience  clause  in  all  public 
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lAoolftf—I  tlanki  it  te  better,  «h«k  in  aS}:  tywUie  wecttdlti^  lelKkdb  ^ttieav 
fhould  be  a  ootiisaEaiioe  olaiiae.  ^-  .,.(.. 

3980.  In  all  secondiugr  schools  not  condncted  for  private  profit  P^— Yjpif, 
in  all  pnbHo  schools  there  shonld  be  a  conscience  clanse  ;  bnt  I  do  n(^j^jr 
i)ie  same  of  boarding  houses  attached  to  those  schools.       "         '' 

3981.  So  far  as  they  are  day  schools,  wonld  you  contemplate  thai  Jit 
would  be  likely,  and  possibly  desirable,  that  various  religious  communities 
should  prefer  to  continue  to  ca*rry  on  some  schools  under  their  own 
management,  for  their  own  members,  without  a  oonsdence  cAause  P— ^fRsere 
ttre  cases  where  su<;h  a  thing  mi^t  be,  butlthifiik'thut  if  they  reeeil^in 
hny  way  public  money,  they  must  submit'  to  the  conscience  elaus^as 
a  recognifaon  of  the  fact  thiit  they  are  in  thM  ration  to  the  State-  M 
general. 

8082.  I  mesm,  supp^Ming  they  did  not  w«nt  the  pTAl)i(^momy.  I  da^mot 
know  whether  you  ocmtemplate  that  in  the  oirgatiiialiloa  0i  Qettmim- 
3Bdwiiti#p,.pMrt.  ol  the  svpply  would  be  furauhed  b)'.  fiehofAs  ol  a  kio^p 
^Uoh  would  be  diatiniitly  aenoaiiMKtionol  P — I  did  ni>t  at  all  wish  tQ 
mxAade podmle  scihoohnlrom'  the  geperat>e{jrBt«or <>f fflee^adaiy* ^dnctiiiwif 
and  they  wonld  not  have  a  conscience  oLattse,  •       u 

3983.  (€k«mnan.)  How  far  would  your  LoidiBfaip  eoxudder   thai  Ihe      Bnrmov 
liOcal  Qovemment  Act,    1888,    and   the    creation  of   ooronty   councilB  msn^aotTi^ 
anjoying   a   vigorous   life  affects   the   recommendations  made   by   the  oh  Covclitbiovs 
CJommiflsion  of  1864-68,  and   as   regards   provincial  authorities  P— The     ^i^^Sn^ 
j^zovineial  authorities  recommended  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  €k>mmjs8ioi)     Comjussioit. 
were  recommended  because  it  appeared  to  the  Gommi8si<M2Mrs  that  scMue 

sneh  authority  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  there  was  no  loofJ  body  q| 
fkny  kind  that  could  take  that  place.  If  thece  had  been  at  that  time  m 
existence  county  oounoilB  1  am  quite  certain  that  the  Ck>mmis8ioners  would 
not  have  made  the  recommendation  that  they  did  make ;  in  some  way  .g« 
other  they  would  have  taken  the  county  councils  as,  on  the  whole  and 
with  certain  regulations,  the  best  provindal  authorities. 

3984.  And  your  own  disposition  would  be  now  to  take  .the  county  as  tiie 
Bxea  of  what  may  be  called  distriet  organisation  for  Seconds^  Education  P 
-^It  will  be  remembeiod  that  the  Commiflsion  >reeo]ttme]i«ed  thi^  ^Mi 
provincial  authority  should  be  based  upon  the  BegLstrar  General's 
^visions.  That  is  on  page  639  of  the  report..  This  was  npt  in  0ui^ 
opinion  the  best  area  for  £ue  purpose  of  forming  a  provincial  authority. 
We  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could  nave  found  the  means  of 
creating  a  provincial  authority  such  as  we  wished  for,  the  county  would 
be  a  better  area  than  any  other. 

3985.  At  page  641  of  the  report  there  is  the  following  passage :  ''.We 
*'  yet  think  that  if  there  be  in  any  county  a  general  desire  to  assume  the 
**  management  of  its  own  schools,  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  people 
*  *  to  demand  to  iiave  a  board  of  their  own,  the  demand  should  be  welcomed 
**  at  once."  Then  you  go  on  to  say,  "  The  simplest  method  of  fcurming  a 
'  *  county  board  seems  to  be  to  take  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  guardians^  '•' 
and  so  on  ? — There  is  another  passage  in  which  we  distinctly  said  that  we 
should  prefer  the  county  as  the  basis.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
creation  of  the  county  councils  has  put  the  whole  question  with  regard  to 
provincial  authority  on  a  new  footing,  and  in  all  probability  the  best 
provincial  authority  would  be  the  counfy  council  it<sclf  with  certain 
regulations. 

3986.  There  is  a  passage  on  page  579  which  perhaps  is  the  passage  you 
refer  to  P^Yes :  the  paesago  is  this  :— *'  The  division  of  England  into 

counties  seems  to  offer  the  most  natural  basis  for  such  a  purpose 
as  we  are  now  describing.  In  many  important  respects  each 
county  is  a  whole  by  itself,  and  has  a  political  and  social  life 
of  its  o'wji,  a  great  advantage  in  the  management  of  all  matters 
that  require  co-operation."  Then  it  goes  on,  **We  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  all  arrangements  relating  to  education,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
**  provide  that  it  shall  be  possible  eventually  to  allow  each  county,  subject 
still  to  superior  authority,  to  have  the  control  of  its  own  schools. "    Then 
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we  go  on  to  say,  '*  We  propose  to  take,  as  the  most  oonveiiient  distriots  to 
"  begin  with,  the  eleven  divisions  made  by  the  Begistrar-General."  We 
did  not  thiuk  that  a  county  arrangement  was  possible  at  that  time.  We 
did  not  think  the  country  was  ripe  for  it.  But  I  think  county  councils 
now  are  probably  the  bodies  that  are  most  likely  to  do  the  work,  with  the 
efficiency  which  comes  from  a  combination  of  local  knowledge  and  local 
interest. 

3987.  {Dr.  Fairhaitti^)  At  page  643  there  is  this  sentence:  ''In  such 
cases  a  county  board,  and  more  especially  a  county  board  in  great  part 
emanating  from  the  people,  would  do  with  comparative  ease  what 
perhaps  no  other  board  could  do  at  all  P  *' — ^Yes.     We  relied  upon  the 

power  which  a  county  council  or  a  county  board  would  have  in  consequence 
of  its  emanating  from  the  people  at  large. 

3988.  {Chaiirman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  your  Lordship's  opinion  upon  a 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  to  us  by  previous  witnesses,  that  small 
counties  might  be  allowed  an  option  of  nnitfng  for  educationid  purposes, 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  for  instance  ? — I  think  that 
might  be  done  in  cases  where  th^  are  willing  to  combine.  Some  counties 
are  too  small  for  such  a  work  as  ti^ 

S989.  As  regards  authorities,  would  you  take  a  county  council  tm  it 
stands  and  make  it  the  local  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  or  would 
you  compose  the  body  somewhat  differently  P — I  would  take  it  as  it  stands 
with  certain  additions.  That  is,  in  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  provincial  authority  that  we  recommended  we  advised  that  an 
inspector  of  Secondary  Education  should  be  appointed,  and  that  he  should 
be  a  member  of  this  provincial  authority.  I  think  such  an  inspector 
would  be  wanted  in  the  county  councils^  and  that  it  would  be  good  that 
he  should  be  himself  a  member  of  the  county  council  for  the  county  in 
which  he  was  working.  The  difference  between  a  county  council  without 
an  authoritative  expert  sitting  on  it  and  a  county  council  with  such 
an  expert  is  very  great  indeed.  We  thought  that  the  county  council 
would  be  the  proper  bodv  (or,  as  we  proposed,  the  provincial  autidority)  to 
decide  what  should  be  aone  in  all  these  cases,  but  that  there  should  be 
somebody  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  should  be  there 
with  power  to  advise  the  county  counoii. 

8990.  Would  you  also  give  the  inspector  the  power  to  vote  P — ^Yes,  I 
should  give  the  inspector  power  to  vote.  In  most  cases  the  inspector 
would  carry  the  county  council  with  him,  and  in  those  cases  where  he  did 
not,  I  tiiink  it  would  be  almost  certain  that  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  not.  The  only  other  modification  that  I  should  suggest  would  be, 
I  think,  that  a  certain  representation  of  the  teachers  should  be  added  to 
the  county  council  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  for  this  purpose  nlone. 
I  should  not  put  ou  a  large  number  of  them,  I  thiuk  it  woxilA  be  better 
that  it  should  be  a  small  contingent.  But  it  is  very  important  that  the 
county  councils  should  have  at  their  command  the  information  which  only 
teachers  can  really  give.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  about 
education  which  yon  cannot  get  from  people  who  have  not  been,  or  are 
not  at  the  time,  engaged  in  actual  teaching ;  it  is  very  important  that 
whatever  authority  you  set  up  should  have  that  information  completely  at 
command.  It  is  a  matter  of  detail  how  far  you  would  go  in  bringing  in 
such  assessors,  but  I  think  the  number  should  not  be  very  large;  it 
certainly  should  not  be  anything  like  sufficient  to  rule  the  council.  In  that 
way  I  think  you  will  combine  all  the  very  best  information  of  the  kind 
required  with  the  authority  which  belongs  to  a  popularly  electod  body. 

3991.  Assuming  the  representation  of  teachers  which  you  have  suggested, 
wliat  would  you  think  of  the  proposal  that  they  should  be  associated,  not 
with  the  whole  county  council,  which  in  many  cases  would  be  a  very  larjjce 
body,  but  with  an  educational  committee  of  the  county  council  ? — I  do 
not  object  to  its  being  put  in  that  shape.  I  think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  they  sliould  be  there  and  have  votes,  otherwise  I  do  not  think  they 
would  be  sare  of  being  listened  to  so  carefully  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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3992.  Hqv  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  county  borougbB  which  arj 
included  within  the  area  of  a  county  P — I  should  take  the  county  as  a 
whole,  but  I  think  that  the  old  Commission  was  right  in  recommending 
that  a  large  town  with,  say  100,000  population,  ought  to  have  a  council  of 
its  own.    That  has  pracfcLcally  been  done. 

3993.  Would  not  Tour  Lordship  consider  thftt  for  certain  purposes  at  all 
events  it  might  be  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  educational  committee 
for  the  county  in  which  even  these  larger  boroughs  should  be  represented. 
Take  for  instance  the  provision  of  certain  educational  institutions — let  us 
«ay  technical^n  which  the  whole  county  would  be  interested ;  it  might 
not  be  necessary  to  re-duplicate  those  for  the  county  and  for  the  boroughs  ? 
— I  doubt  the  expediency  of  it.  For  instance,  when  you  get  a  town  with 
100,000  people  or  more,  the  particular  wants  of  that  town  are  quite 
disldnct  from  the  wants  of  the  country  outside.  On  the  other  hand  the 
•country  requires  handling  very  much.  I  think  it  would  be  better  on  the 
whole  that  they  should  be  independent  of  one  another. 

3994.  Then  the  county  authority  would  control  everything  within  the 
county,  including  towns  smaller  thwi  100,000,  but  towns  larger  than 
100,000  would  each  of  them  be  separate  units  ? — Tes. 

3995.  So  that  your  system  of  creating  a  county  authority  would  be 
comparatively  simple.  There  would  be  the  two  elements,  teachers  and 
county  councils  P — And  the  inspector. 

3996.  Yon  would  not  think  it  necessary  thai  any  educational  authorities, 
such  as  school  boards,  should  have  representation  upon  the  county 
authority,  because,  I  suppose,  among  other  reasons,  there  are  mtmy 
oounties  in  which  the  number  of  school  boards  is  comparatively  few  ? — ■ 
I  do  not  know  that  very  great  difference  would  be  made  by  letting  the 
school  boards  be  represented.  I  do  not  think  you  would, gain  very  much 
by  it  I  think  that  letting  the  teachers  be  represented  is  a  different  thintf , 
because  they  are  able  to  give  you  information  that  the  school  boards 
cannot  give  you,  and  nobody  else  can  give  you. 

3997.  I  suppose  you  would  expect  that  to  react  favourably  upon  the 
professional  status  of  the  teacher,  which  you  referred  to  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  your  evidence  ? — ^Tes. 

3998.  Do  you  wish  to  modify  the  recommendations  made  with  regard 
to  the  powers  of  the  provincial  authority  made  in  the  report  ? — I  have 
not  seen  anything  which  I  think  should  be  modified.  The  provincial 
authorities  ought  to  prepare  schemes  for  existing  schools  and  for  the 
<!reatlon  of  new  schools. 

3999.  What  power  would  you  give  to  county  authorities  P — I  should 
;giye  them  the  power  of  preparing  schemes  and  submitting  them  to  the 
Charity  Commissioners  or  to  the  central  authority.  I  think  you  should 
have  a  central  authority. 

4000.  You  think  that  schemes  should  be  submitted  to  the  central 
authority  P — Yes. 

4001.  Would  that  apply  to  all  endowments,  great  or  smalL  Would  you 
not  allow  them  to  deal  with  the  smaller  endowments  P — I  had  not  thought 
of  making  any  distinction.  It  might  be  necessary,  but  I  had  not  thought 
it  would  be.  Even  with  regard  to  the  smallest  endowments  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  be  regulated  with  some  regard  to  general 
principles. 

4002.  Then  taking  the  case  of  the  verjr  large  endowments  and  very 
important  schools,  would  you  put  them  m  the  same  position  as  regards 
the  county  council  and  the  central  authority.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  Eton;  would  you  give  the  county  council  of  Buckinghamshire  the 
power  to  propose  a  scheme  for  EtonP — I  tMnk  it  would  be  better  to 
exclude  from  the  county  council  administration  the  schools  which  the 
Legislature  has  already  dealt  with  in  the  Public  Schools  Act. 

4003.  Now  take  the  case  of  the  county  of  Butland  and  the  school  of 
Uppingham,  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  by  Act,  but  which  is  a  veiy 
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important  fonndation,  having  regard  to  the  diminutiyeneas  of  the  county  ? 
— Veiy  important,  indeed.  When  yon  were  speaking  about  the  grouping 
of  counties,  I  certainly  thought  that  Bntland  would  be  a  case  in  point. 
You  must  group  Butlnnd  with  something  else.  It  is  really  not  large 
enough  for  a  county  council  to  deal  with  its  education. 

4004.  Only  sometimes  these  little  places  are  those  that  stand  out  most 
obstinately  P — That  is  quite  true. 

BiuLTioK  4005.  What  powers  of  inspection  and  examination  would  you   be  dis- 

UvrnBsrriss   P^^^  ^  S^^^  *^®  provincial  or  county  authority  for  Secondaiy  Education  ? 

TO  TKB  County  — I  think  think  the  county  authority  should  have  all  schools  that  came  under 

AuTHOKiTT.     them  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  the  district — a  member  of  their  own 

board.    He  should  be  left  free  to  examine  according  to  his  own  views  very 

much,  but  reporting  always  to  the  county  council.    But  I  think  the  regular 

examination  of  the  schools  should,  if  possible,  be  put  into  the  hands  of 

the  universities. 

4006.  Would  you  connect  the  universities  in  any,  and,  if  so,  in,  what  way, 
with  these  county  educational  authorities  ? — I  think  the  county  authority 
should  be  required  to  call  upon  the  universities  to  examine  the  schools,, 
and  that  the  universities  should  be  required  to  attend  to  the  call. 

4007.  You  would  not  necessarily  conaider  that  there  was  any  occasion 
for  representing  the  universities  upon  the  county  authority  p — ^I  do  not 
think  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  putting  the  university  authoritiea 
in  that  position. 

4008.  Would  you  consider  that  the  functions  of  inspection  and  exami^ 
nation  might  properly  be  given  to  those  county  authorities  entirely, 
with  no  necessity  for  interference  by  a  central  authority  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4009.  {Sir  Henry  lioscoe.)  Do  I  understand  that  the  connexion  with  the 
university  would  be  simply  that  of  examining  P — I  think  that  is  the  work 
they  can  best  do.  They  can  be  informed  of  the  curriculum  of  each  school, 
and  left  to  themselves  to  examine  the  school  in  that  curriculum,  and  the 
examination  should  be  such  as  would  cover  at  leatit  a  third  of  the  school. 

4010.  That  is  imposing  a  very  considerable  weight  on  the  present 
universities  p^ The  examiners,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  paid. 

4011.  Paid  by  the  educational  authority  of  the  district  P — ^Yes. 

4012.  Would  you  divide  the  examining  power  of  the  universities  in 
some  distinct  way  P  How  would  you  divide  the  work  aa  between  the 
universities  P — I  think  that  probably  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  county 
councils  free  to  apply  to  either  university.  That  is  a  matter  of  more 
detail  than  I  have  looked  into. 

4013.  Would  you  allow  the  University  of  London  and  the  Victoria 
University  in  Lancashire  to  take  part  in  the  examinations  P — ^I  should 
allow  the*University  of  London  to  take  part  certainly. 

4014.  And  the  Victoria  University  P— Yes,  and  the  Victoria  University. 

4015.  Should  you  think  that  examinations  are  better  conducted  in  that 
way  than  by  a  separate  Department  of  the  State  P—  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  examination  would  be  better.  I  am  quite  sure  of  one  thing,  that  the 
examination  would  be  much  more  thorough,  and  more  impartial  than  in 
any  other  way  that  you  could  suggest. 

4016.  There  would  be  a  difference  in  that  respect  between  the  Secondary 
Education  and  the  primary  education  of  the  country,  one  being  conducted 
by  the  State  and  the  other  by  the  university.  You  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  that  ? — I  do  not  see  any  objection  at  aU. 

4017.  {Mrs,  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  undergtand  exactly  whether  the 
choice  of  the  examinations  would  be  made  by  the  governors  of  the  school  ? 
— The  governors  of  the  school  would  state  what  was  tbe  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  universities,  on  being  informed  of  that,  would  examine  the 
boys  to  see  whether  they  had  been  instnioted  in  accordance  with  the 
course. 
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4018.  Do  you  contemplate  the  formation  of  certain  joint  examination 
boards  including  the  older  universities  P — No ;  I  did  not  contemplate  that. 
I  thought  the  universitieB  might  act  independently  of  one  another. 

4019.  In  that  case  would  the  governing  body  of  the  school  choose  "which 
university  to  go  to  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be  better  that  the 
county  councils  should  choose. 

4020.  Perhaps  with  some  sort  of  consultation  with  the  governing  body  ? 
— They  might  consult,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  necessary 

4021.  (Dr.  Fairhairn.)  Relative  to  the  universities,  does  your  Lordship 
not  think  that  it  is  desirable  by  means  of  direct  representation  on  the 
governing  body  to  maintain  thorough  knowledge  of  the  school  by  the 
university,  and  of  the  university  by  the  school  ? — That  is  a  very  large 
question  indeed,  and  it  seems  to  me  rather  to  lie  outside  the  inquiry  that 
you  are  making.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
universities  to  know  everything  about  the  education  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  also  quite  true  that  the  universities  would  influence  for 
good  the  education  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  it,  but  it  seems  to 
me  rather  beyond  the  question  of  providing  the  best  Secondary  Education. 

4022.  Is  it  not  intimately  concerned  with  the  constitution  of  the  autho- 
rity— even  the  provincial  authority — that  has  to  both  create  and  admin- 
ister schools? — I  think  the  provincial  authority  would  get  sufficient 
information  from  their  own  inspector  and  from  the  representatives  of  the 
teachers. 

4023.  Yes,  but  in  matters  connected  both  with  schools  at  the  university 
and  with  the  quality  of  degrees,  is  it  not  desirable  that  the  local  authority 
should  be  thoroughly  well  advised?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  desirable,  and  I 
think  that  you  would  get  on  the  whole  the  best  advice  in  the  way  that  I  am 
saying.  I  do  not  think  the  universities,  us  bodies,  possess  sufiicieut  looal 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  give  very  good  advice  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  schools  of  the  county,  and  if  they  are  to  be  introduced  as  advisers,  it 
would  be  better  to  introduce  them  upon  the  central  authority  than  into 
the  provincial  authority. 

4024.  The  provincial  authority  is  part  of  a  national  system  ?—  Yes. 

4025.  What  better  means  of  keeping  up  the  national  within  the  pro- 
vincial have  we  than  through  the  representation  of  the  universities  ? — I 
think  the  examination  of  the  schools  would  keep  up  the  connexion  quite  as 
much  as  would  really  work. 

4026.  We  have  had  it  testified  that  the  university  representatives  at 
Birmingham  have  contributed  very  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  King 
Edward's  system  and  its  administration.  What  works  so  well  in  Birming- 
ham may  work  as  well  elsewhere,  may  not  it  ? — That  is  quite  true.  You 
are  spee^ng  there  of  one  particular  large  school  or  system  of  schools,  but 
that  is  a  different  thing  from  the  schools  of  a  whole  county.  You  will  very 
easily  get  university  men  who  can  look  to  a  system  of  schools  like  that  at 
Birmingham,  but  I  rather  doubt  whether  university  men,  as  such,  would 
be  very  useful  as  advising  schools  for  a  whole  county. 

4027.  May  I  ftirther  ask,  then,  to  whom  would  you  entrust  the  election 
of  the  teachers  and  the  inspectors  ? — The  inspector,  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  That  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  most  directly  brought  under  a  sense  of  national  responsi- 
bility. If  the  appointment  of  the  inspector  were  left  to  the  local 
authorities  there  would  be  a  danger,  I  think,  occasionally  of  great 
mistakes  being  made ;  but  if  a  great  mistake  were  made  in  an  appointment 
by  the  Crown,  I  think  the  House  of  Commons  would  very  soon  hear  of  it. 
I  think  that  mistakes  woiUd  not  be  very  frequent. 

4028.  Then  as  regards  the  teachers  ? — As  regards  the  teachers,  I  think 
it  should  be  simply  that  the  teachers  should  elect  their  representatives. 

4029.  You  mean  the  teachers  of  the  district  ?— Yea,  the  teachers  of  the 
district. 
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4030.  Do  you  think  that  a  board  or  boc'y  popularly  elected  is  the  beet 
body  for  the  conduct  of  Secondary  Education  ? — I  think  it  is  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  to  carry  the  country  inth  you  in  all  that  you  are  doing 
about  eduoa;tion,  and  a  board  so  elected  is  the  best  body  provided  you 
supply  them  with  thoroughly  good  information. 

4031.  Then  would  you  practically  make  the  Secondary  Education  board 
just  as  the  elementary  education  board  be  elected  by  a  speeinl  or  by 
the  parliamentary  franchise  or  suf&age  F — ^I  had  not  thought  particularly 
about  the  sufirage,  but  I  should  have  it  elected  as  the  county  council 
now  is.    It  is  a  very  good  mode  of  election  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 

4032.  Then  in  the  case  of  urban  constituencies*  would  you  have 
Secondary  Education  entrusted  to  the  specially  elected  board  or  to  the 
county  council  P — To  the  county  council. 

4033.  Why  would  you  prefer  the  county  council  to  the  board  P— I  think 
you  would  get  more  general  interest  in  it. 

4034.  You  think  that  men  elected  for  other  punjoses  than  education 
would  be  the  best  fitted  for  educational  work? -.It  depends  U2)on  what 
you  mean.  I  do  not  think  that  men  elected  for  other  purposes  than 
education  would  be  the  best  fitted  to  do  educational  work  if  they  were  left 
alone,  but  I  think  that  they  are  on  the  whole  the  best  element,  and  should 
be  the  predominant  element,  as  far  as  numbers  go,  on  a  board  which 
is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of  education.  Just  so,  on  the 
whole  the  Parliament  of  England  representing  the  whole  people  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  is  for  the  national  interest,  and  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  the  best  judges  always  of  particidar  things. 

4036.  Have  you  considered  the  action  of  a  popularly  elected  body  like 
the  school  board  in  education  when  charged  with  Secondary  Education  ? 
~  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  thought  pa^icularly  on  that  subject.  It 
appears  to  me  that  a  magnified  school  board  for  the  county  would  not  be 
by  any  means  the  best  body  to  control  the  Secondary  Education  of  the 
county. 

4036.  Nor  do  I,  and  it  is  because  I  do  not  think  that  that  I  am  putting 
these  questions.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  all  the  jealousies  of  Secondazy 
Education  as  to  the  expenditure  on  it  existing  amongst  the  artisan  or 
labouring  class  would  be  enlisted  against  Secondary  Education  if  it  were 
entrusted  to  a  county  council  ?->!  should  not  have  expected  that,  beoaase 
a  very  large  number  of  the  artisan  class  would  benefit  very  greatly  by  the 
Secondary  Education. 

4037.  Of  course  I  think  so  too,  but  I  am  anxious  to  hear  how  the  body 
that  is  to  be  constitutive  and  administrative,  too,  should  be  so  made  up  as 
to  avoid  the  conflict  of  feeling  between  Secondary  and  Primary  EdncatianP 
— I  suppose  there  might  be  some  sort  of  conflict,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  exist  if  you  had  over  Seeondaxy  Educatioii  a  board  off 
experts  than  if  you  had  a  county  council,  and  more  likely  to  exist  if  you 
had  a  board  which  dealt  with  education  only,  than  if  you  had  a  coimt;^ 
council. 

4038.  How  would  you  secure,  in  the  case  of  the  county  council,  as  much 
interest  iu  literary,  as  from  its  position  it  is  bound  to  have  in  techincal* 
education  P — I  do  not  think  that  you  would  find  any  lack  of  interest  in 
hterary  education  if  the  people  really  desire  literary  education ;  and  if 
the  people  do  not  desire  it  I  hardly  thmk  that  in  a  national  system  you 
can  force  it  upon  them,  as  it  were,  from  outside. 

4039.  But  you  can  educate  them  up  to  the  standard  of  desiring  it  P— > 
Well,  if  they  are  willing  to  b6  so  educated,  you  can. 

4040.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  I  think,  from  what  you  have  already  said,  your 
Lordship  quite  feels  that  this  control  of  Secondary  Education  will'  nave 
to  be  vested  in  a  popularly  elected  body  P — ^I  <^nk  so. 

4041*- And  I  suppose  it  is  from  that  reasi^n  and  from  a  desire  not  to 
multiply  elections  that  you  have  fastened  upon   the   existing   obwatj^ 
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ooundls  as  the  moBt  suitable  hodj  ?— It  was  for  that  re^son^  and  also,  na 
doubt»  from  a  desire  not  to  maltij^y  olectioBs ;  but,  besides  that,  I  thiBfe 
that  in  those  cases  the  people  who  are  not  experts  in  education  are  a  very, 
good  element  in  any  controlling  body.  The  experts  have  certain  faults, 
which  need  the  kind  of  correction  that  is  given  by  ordinary  people  who 
do  not  look  at  one  thing  only. 

4042.  Then  yon  agree  with  whab  a  witness  said  some  time  ago,  that 
"expert*'  educationalists  are  the  very  worst  educationalists P — I  have 
already  said  that  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  the 
elementary  schools  by  pushing  things  on  too  fast. 

4043.  Is  that  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  controlling  authority  or  the 
Department  P — There  has  been  no  controlling  authority. 

4044.  I  mean  the  school  boards  P — Yes,  certainly ;  it  has  to  be  laid  to. 
the  school  boards.  I  think  the  school  boards  have  very  largely  egged  on 
the  Education  Department,  and  I  think  the  Education  Department  ha^ 
been  willing  to  be  egged  on. 

4045.  Your  Lordship  will  be,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  large  amount 
of  duties  the  county  council  have  to  perforuL  I  know  the  county 
council  in  the  district  in  which  I  live  has  to  control  a  very  large  amount 
of  work  over  an  area  through  which  you  could  draw  a  straight  line  for  90 
miles  long.  In  the  face  of  those  facts,  are  you  prepared  to  believe  that 
that  would  be  a  better  authority  than  a  specially  selected  and  elected 
edueatioa  board :  for  example,  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  ex-^ 
elusive  of  the  towns  that  you  would  constitute  6e|>arate  units,  of  100,000 
and  upwards  P — ^I  confess  I  have  known  something  of  the  jealousies  of 
specially  elected  boards  for  a  purpose  of  this  kind.  I  think  the  chances 
are  that  you  give  a  great  deal  more  scope  to  those  who  are  sometimes 
called  the  faddists  than  is  good. 

4046.  And  you  see  no  difficulty  in  these  gentlemen  being  able  to  fulfil 
their  functions  if  you  add  on  education  in  addition  to  what  they  have  to 
do  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  would  fail. 

4047.  Then  coming  to  the  area  where  we  should  find  them  under  the 
control  of  the  school  boards,  in  towns  of  100,000  we  should  find  school 
boards  existiag  ? — Yes. 

4048.  In  the  case  of  many  school  boards  Secondary  Education  has  been 
undertaken  by  them  now  ? — Yes. 

4049.  You  would  have  direct  conflict  there  between  the  county  council 
and  the  existing  school  board  P — I  admit  that  in  those  cases  there  would 
be  a  considerable  diffiouUy  in  keeping  the  two  bodies  going  together,  and 
I  should  have  preferred  that  the  county  councils  had  been  created  and 
had  stepped  into  this  place  long  ago.  Now  I  see  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  conflict,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  these  big  towns 
work  themselves  clear  at  last. 

4050.  You  have  contemplated  the  local  authority  raising  the  money  by 
local  rates  for  the  erection  of  schools  p — Yes. 

4051.  Not  for  the  maintenance  I  unde)rstood  you  to  say  P — No,  not  for 
the  maintenance. 

4052.  But  for  the  provision  of  schools  and  for  exhibitions  p— Yes. 

4068.  Would  you  have  that  a  separate  rate  from  the  school  board  rate  ? 
Would  you  have  two  classes  of  educational  rates  in  the  same  district  and 
over  the  same  area  ? — ^Yes. 

4054.  {Mr.  Yoxall)  Your  Lordship  would  not,  I  suppose,  approve  in  a  ly 
case  of  the  establishment  of  a  Secondary  Education  board  or  a  secondary 
school  board  for  the  various  areas  of  the  countiyP— I  should  prefer,  as 
I  said  before,  not  a  Secondary  Education  board,  but  to  take  the  county 
councils  as  they  stand. 

4055.  And  supposing  such  a  committee  of  the  county  council  were 
created  with  the  aid  of  experts  and  teachers  to  assist  it,  and  the  committees 
were  at  first  to  deal  with  Secondary  and  Technical  Educatio]ft>^«»i^/ Mild 
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yon  contemplate  with  any  degree  of  satiaf action  the  probabilitv  of  such  a 
body  later  on  taking  over  the  work  of  elementary  education  also,  and  so 
unifying  the  whole  work  of  education  P — I  think  it  would  not  be  a  very  great 
evil  that  they  should  ultimately  absorb  the  school  boards,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  in  a  county  the  county  council  could  dispense  with  having 
somethirg  between  them  and  the  separate  schools. 

4056.  You  would  have  a  governing  body  for  each  school? — For  each 
school  or  each  district. 

4057.  What  part  would  you  expect  the  district  councils  to  play  in  the 
matter  P — I  should  prefer  to  hand  over  the  work  of  the  school  board  to  the 
district  council  if  I  could. 

4058.  {Mr.  Fenwick.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
group  small  counties,  if  you  thought  that  you  might  lukve  certain  counties 
that  were  too  large  and  might  have  to  be  divided  P — ^I  think  it  is  possible, 
for  instance,  that  Yorkshire  might  be  taken  as  three  counties,  which, 
practically,  I  suppose  it  is  now  very  much. 

4059.  Have  you  thought  only  of  Lincolnshire  ?— I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  every  county  too  large  to  be  the  proper  area  for  a  system  of  schools. 
In  Yorkshire  the  three  different  ridings  have  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendent county  feeling  ;  a  man  of  the  West  Biding  has  not  very  much  to  do 
with  a  man  of  the  East  Biding  and  so  on ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
county  which  is  so  subdivided.  Now,  Devonshire  is  as  large  as  Lincoln- 
shire, all  but.  There  is  very  little  difference  betwton  them,  and  yet  I ' 
should  not  say  that  Devonshire  was  too  large  for  a  single  governing  body 
to  control  its  Secondary  Education. 

4060.  If  it  should  be  found  in  actual  experience  that  the  county  was  too 
large  an  area,  Ti'ould  you  be  disposed  to  bay  that  the  district  council  should 
be  constituted  the  local  authority  for  the  control  of  Secondary  Education  ? 
— No,  that  is  too  small  I  think,  certainly. 

4061.  Or  a  group  of  district  councilBp — ^That  would  be  simply  sub- 
dividing  the  county.  I  should  not  object  to  subdividing  the  county  if 
it  were  found  expe^ent. 

4062.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  The  inspector,  as  I  think  you  called  him,  is  what 
is  described  in  the  report  as  the  district  assistant  commissioner  ? — Yes. 

4Uu3.  Would  you  have  an  official  district  commissioner  for  every  local 
board  ? — For  every  county  council. 

4064.  And  for  every  county  borough  council  as  well  ? — I  think  so. 

4065.  Then  there  would  be  a  great  number  of  t<hem  ? — There  would  be 
a  considerable  number. 

4066.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  the  official  district  commissioners 
belonging,  say,  to  the  councils  of  the  counties  and  of  the  county  boi<oughs 
of  the  same  county  P — I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  decide  that  matter 
by  actual  experience.  I  should  not  object  to  it  at  all;  but  I  should. not 
advise  la^Hug  it  down  as  a  rule  that  it  was  to  be  so. 

4067.  This  commissioner  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  council  and  not  a 
servant  in  any  way  of  the  council  ;  he  is  to  be  a  man  who  knoxs  something 
of  education  ;  he  might,  for  instance,  be  an  ex-schoolmaster  p — He  might. 

4068.  Then  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  some  schools  in  the  county 
f  vom  the  district  council.    I  suppose  the  reason  for  excluding  them  would 
be  that  they  do  not  cater  for  the  district,  but  receive  their  students  from  . 
all  over  the  county  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  reason. 

4069.  Not  simply  because  they  were  once  excluded  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment P — I  take  that  simply  because  it  is  so  convenient  always  to  accept 
things  that  were  actually  done ;  but  it  is  not  of  course  simply  because 
they  were  treated  in  that  way  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  their  nature. 

4070.  Take  such  a  school,  for  instance,  as  Wellington  College,  which 
^evidently  comes  into  the  general  description,  though  not  the  special 
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deecripiion,  the  stndentB  there  by  no  means  belonging  to  the  township, 
but  being  dxawn  from  all  over  the  county.  You  wotQd  exclude  such  a 
school  as  that  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  better  to  exclude  such  a  school  as 
that 

4071.  In  saying  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  representatives  of  the 
universities  should  be  upon  these  district  authorities,  I  suppose  you  think, 
however,  that  it  is  quite  right  for  representatives  of  the  universities  to  be 
upon  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools? — Yes,  certainly.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that. 

4072.  Your  objection  did  not  refer  to  that  in  any  way  p — No,  not  at  all. 

4073.  (Mr.  Llewollyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  addition  of  experts  and 
teachers  to  the  county  educational  committee,  would  you  leave  it  to  the 
county  council  to  decide  how  many  of  them  there  should  be,  and  in  what 
way  they  should  be  elected,  or  would  you  make  it  compulsory  to  add  a 
certain  number  P — I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it  sliould  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

4074.  Would  you  propose  that  the  county  authority  should  have  discre- 
tion to  pet  up  schools  where  it  liked^  or  that  it  should  haye  to  submit 
schemes  for  schools  other  than  schools  supported  by  endowments  to  the 
central  authority  ? — ^I  think  they  should  submit  schemes. 

4075.  You  think  that  the  central  authority  should  have  control? — I 
think  that  the  central  authority  should  be  empowered  to  decide,  in  the  last 

.  resort,  whether  the  school  was  really  wanted. 

4076.  You  know  that  the  county  councils  or  their  committees  at  present 
are  administering  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  that  the  same  committees  should  administer  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts  and  any  Secondary  Education  Act  that  should  be  passed  p 
— I  do  not  think  the  county  councils  are  administering  the  Technical 
Education  Act  welL  Here  and  there  they  are  doing  it  very  well,  but  it  turns 
very  much  upon  whether  there  happens  to  be  upon  the  county  council 
flome  member  who  really  knows  something  about  the  matter.  I  think  that 
if  the  county  councils  bad  a  district  commissioner  or  an  inspector  among 
them  they  would  administer  the  Technical  Education  Act  ex&emely  well. 

4077.  My  question  was.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  put  that  and 
the  Secondary  Education  under  the  same  committee  P — Yes. 

4078.  The  difficulty  at  present  being  to  separate  the  two  ? — Yds. 

4079.  It  being  impossible  to  keep  a  line  between  the  two  p  —I  do  not 
tiiink  the  technical  education  can  be  kept  quite  apart  from  the  secondary. 

4080.  And  do  you  think  that  in  some  counties  the  difficulty  which  there 
is  in  the  administration  of  these  Acts  is  partly  due  to  that  P — Yes.  • 

4081.  (Mr.  Jehh.)  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  schools  by  the 
imiversities,  supposing  Secondary  Education  were  once  organised  as  a 
whole  in  the  manner  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  organise  it, 
would  it  be  possible  for  the  universities,  do  you  think,  to  undertake  so 
enormous  a  task  as  that  of  examining  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country,  even  supposing  all  the  .existing  universities  in  England  shared 
the  work  among  them  P  So  far  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a)*e  con- 
cerned, it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  anything  like  the  requisite  number 
of  examiners  could  be  supplied  from  there  P — I  think  you  would  find  that 
it  was  possible  to  get  a  very  considerable  number  of  examiners,  and,  for 
one  thing,  the  masters  of  the  schools  themselves  are  very  often  university 
men,  and  would  be  very  good  examiners  to  examine  each  others'  schools. 

4082.  Then,  besides  the  universities,  is  there  any  other  agency  that  you 
would  contemplate  with  satisfaction  as  an  examining  agency  for  Secondary 
Education  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
universities  are  much  the  best.  One  of  the  advantages  i»hich  the  univer- 
sities have  over  all  other  bodies  for  such  purposes  is  the  long-estabh'shed 
tradition  of  absolute  impartiality,  which  I  do  not  think  you  can  secure  by 
taking  your  examiners  from  other  bodies  to  the  same  degree. 
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i089.  'What  do  yoti  eonceiv6  «h<mld  be  the  relation  of  th^  ii]iiveniliee.tQ> 
the  )«iftTing  exhibitions  at  the  schools  ? — ^I  think  that  in  examining  Ashocda 
they  would  alinost  of  neoesslty  be  condnciing  those  examinationa. 

4084.  One  class  of  persons  has  been  sometimes  mentioned  lately  as' 
having  a  claim  to  representation  on  any  oonncils  that  might  be  establiahed 
to  control  education,  I  mean  parents.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  IttTing^ 
any  representation  of  parents  on  the  bodies  that  are  to  oontrol  schools  P— *. 
I  should  not  think  it  would  be  wise  that  the  parents  should  have  a  repre* 
sontation  on  the  county  council  for  the  purpose,  but  I  should  think  it  w 
very  good  thing  that  the  parents  shoidd  be  idlowed  to  havo  a  representa- 
tion on  the  goTeming  bodies  of  the  school  where  their  children  are. 

4085.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  oounity 
councils  in  the  goyemment  of  the  sdioola,  do  you  intend,  in  your  pro*, 
posal,  that  the  county  oonnoil,  or  the  oommitteea  of  the  oovnty  ooon^ilsy 
should  undertake  the  goYermnent  of  the  atdiools,  or  are  they  to  be  zepro* 
sented  on  the  goyermng  bodies  P — You  would  require  either  some  govern- 
ing body  for  every  school,  or  for  every  school  in  a  certain  district  jnuoh 
smaller  than  a  county.  You  would  require  local  goveiniug  bodies,  and. 
these  are  the  bodies  which  would  have  to  actually  govern  the  acnools 
directly ;  but  there  should  be  certain  powers  in  the  county  councils  to 
make  general  regulations,  for  instance,  to  decide  what  class  of  school  each 
school  should  be,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  currioulum 
proposed. 

4086.  And  do  you  favour  the  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  county 
council  on  the  governing  body  of  such  school,  or  do  you  think  that  in  all 
cases  not  necessary  ?— I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary. 

4087.  You  are  aware  that,  uacier  the  Teohnioal  Instruction  Act,  where 
money  is  granted  by  the  eounty  council,  representation  is  required  P — ^Yes, 
I  am  aware  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  if  you  have  a  thoroughly 
good  examination  and  inspection. 

4088.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Perhaps  the  ease  in  county  boroughs  is 
rather  different  from  the  case  in  eounties.  I  entirely  follow  your  Lordship 
in  the  case  of  the  county  boroughs,  and  I  can  see  thai  you  put  snob  firm 
trust  in  the  powers  of  adaptation  which  these  bodies  always  seem  to  eyince 
that  you  would  entrust  to  them  the  Secondary  Education  in  the  county 
councils  of  counties.  But  with  regard  to  the  county  councils  of  boroughs, 
supposing  the  school  board  was  not  put  out  of  existence,  which  is  quite 
R  sustainable  thesis,  would  you  object  to  co-optation  in  that  body  in  view 
of  what  I  suppose  we  should  all  admit,  that  there  must  be  correlation 
between  the  primary  school  and  the  secondary  P — No,  I  should  not  objopt 
to  that. 

4089.  {JDr.  Faiibairn.)  The  public  schools  you  included  because  they 
are  illocal  in  their  character  ? — Yes. 

4090.  But  they  are  not  un-national  P — No. 

4091.  They,  therefore,  stand  within  what  one  might  call  a  national 
system  of  Secondary  Eilucation  ? — Yes. 

4092.  How  would  you  )iave  that  fact  expressed  in  their  governing  body  ? 
-^The  legislation  m  i  elation  to  the  nine  schools  for  which  they  legislated 
distinctly  created  governing  bodies,  and  those  governing  bodies,  of  course, 
being  created  by  the  Legislature,  are  at  present  the  representation  of  the 
nation  for  the  purpose. 

4')98.  Were  Eton  under  the  county  council  of  Buckinghamshire,  for 
instance,  you  would  have  the  educational  work  of  that  county  council 
enormously  increased  ? — Yes. 

4094.  To  the  extent  that  you  withdraw  the  nine  schools,  do  you  not 
impoverish  the  entire  system  of  national  Secondary  Education  P — No,  I  do 
not  think  the  system  of  Secondary  Education  is  impoverished  because  a 
certain  section  of  it,  being  national  and  not  local,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
local  authorities. 
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4d9&  -Wasiki:  il:  noi^  tend  to  make . the  piwrineial .  ednoatidQ  alisbBt 
exclusivelj  of  3  natural  and  ieohiiioal  kiad  ?^ — ^Np,  I  do  not  think  /so  ^.  fi,ll. 
I  think  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  of  provincial  education  that  would  be  o£  the 
literary  and  scientino  kind,  but  it  would  be  neyertheless  atiU  local,  and 
rightly  subjected  to  the  lo(»l  authority. 

4096.  (Ohaii-mai^)  Should  you  6ee any  objection,  in  the.oase  of  eountiBs, 
to  give  the  county  authority  the  power  of  co-optating^  any-peuons  within  tine 
area  whom  it  might  deem  apeoially  competent  to  deal  with  edueational 
problema,  and  thereby  qualified  to  assist  it  F — No,  I  dionld  not  object  to 
that  at  alL  I  do  not  think,  however,  the  county  ooonoil  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  give  up  the  position  of  representing  the  bodj^  of  the  people, 
which  might  be  done  if  they  handed  the  thing  praotioaUy  over  to  a 
majority  of  expei-ts. 

40d7.  Especially  as  they  hold  the  purse  slxings  so  far  as  regards  the 
gumtP— Quite  so. 

4098.  {Mr.  Cockhnrn)  Would  you  make  this  addition  by  co-optation 
permissive  or  compulsorj'  ? — ^I  would  make  it  permissive. 

4099.  {Chairmem.)  Tou  have  referred  to  a  oentral  educational  authority,    Thb  Cbktk^ 
and  iinplied  that  it  might  be  di£Ebront  from  tihat  the  Ohoiity  Commission     ^^xhositt. 
is  now.    Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  com- 
position of  such  a  central  authori^  P — I  think,  on  the-  whole,  the  lecom- 
mendation  that  we  gave  about  the  central  educational  authority  is  a  very 

good  one,  and  I  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  proposing  any  modification 
of  it.  That  is,  I  think,  that  the  Charity  CommisBion  might  very  well 
form  the  body  of  it,  but  that  it  should  have  very  much  larger  powers,  fend 
should  be  enlarged  with  special  riew  to  the  work  which  it  would  have 
to  do. 

4100.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessf»y  to  repreeent  other  elements 
upon  it  than  those  whidi  were  contemplated  in  the  Report  of  186B  P — ^If  it 
were  to  include  other  elements  I  think  the  eletaents  to  be  represented  are 
the  universities.  I  do  not  myself  lay  very  i^uch  stress  upon  such  a 
condition,  but  I  should  not  object  to  it. 

4101.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  represent  teachers  in  any  way  P — 
No,  I  should  not. 

4102.  What  do  you  think  its  relations  ought  jbo  be  with  the  Executive 
Government  P  Would  you  associate  it  with  any  Mimaterial  offioe,  for 
instance  P — No,  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  dissociated 
from  any  particular  Ministry.  I  do  not  think  the  policy  of  it  ought  to 
change  Avith  the  Ministry  of  the  day. 

4103.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  same  position  of  disjunction  from 
what  may  be  called  the  poUtioal  administrative  department  as  the  Charity 
Commission  is  now,  or  even  more  so  P — ^Yes,  or  even  more  so,  but  I  think 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  everything  that  is  done  should  pass  in 
review  before  Parliament,  and  that  Parliament  should  have  the  power  of 
interference. 

4104.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  difficulties  are  now  found  in  the  relation  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  Parliament  owing  to  its  not  being  distinctly  under  the  direction  of  any 
State  Department  ? — Yes. 

4105.  That  would  not  affect  your  opinion  at  all  p— No,  not  at  all,  rather 
the  other  way.    I  think  those  difficulties  are  an  advantage. 

4106.  Would  you  vary  in  any  way  the  educational  functions  that  are  at 
present  enjoyed  or  used  by  other  Government  Departments.  For  instance, 
what  in  your  view  would  be  the  relations  of  the  Education  Department  or 
of  a  possible  Ministry  of  Education  to  this  central  educational  authority  P — 
I  think  the  head  department  ought  to  have  so  much  voice  in  the  matter,  as 
that  whatever  is  done  by  the  Charity  Conunission  should  be  submitted 
to  it. 
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4107.  Much  as  under  tbe  system  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  P — Yes. 

4108.  Yon  are  not  alarmed  at  the  delay  which  that  prooess  appears  to 
inyolye  P — 'So,  I  do  not  think  the  delay  is  mischicTous.  I  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  yon  gain  by  the  longer  time  for  consideration  more  than  yon 
lose. 

4109.  (Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Before  making  any  changes  in 
goyeming  bodies  such  as  we  were  speaking  of  jnst  now,  or  before  tiaking 
any  action  with  regard  to  endowed  schools,  should  we  not  take  into  account 
and  pay  due  respect  to  trust  deeds  in  existing  schools  P~The  trust  deeds 
in  existing  schools  were  examined  very  carefully  in  the  old  Commission, 
and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  recommendations  we 
made  then.  I  read  through  the  trust  deeds  of  a  very  large  number  of 
those  schools,  I  should  say  very  nearly  the  bulk  of  them,  and  a  very  long 
study  it  was.  It  was  perfectly  clear  from  that  examination  that  the 
•riginal  founders  were  not  thinking  of  educating  the  people  as  a  whole, 
which  is  our  present  business,  but  were  thinking  of  providing  the  higher 
kind  of  education  for  those  who  were  suited  for  it.  That  was  certfSnly 
their  aim,  and  I  tbink  that  in  all  dealings  with  those  endowments  it  would 
be  right  to  keep  that  aim  in  view,  because  it  is  just  as  necessary  now,  as  it 
was  then,  to  provide  that  if  possible  there  should  be  that  kind  of  education 
in  the  nation. 

4110.  I  knew  ^ou  had  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  the  trust  deeds  in 
the  old  Commission.  I  only  ask  the  question  now,  because  I  hope  that 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trust  deeds  of  existing 
schools  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  now  as  you  wished  them  to  be  then  P 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  The  only  qualification  I  should  nrake  would  be  tiiat  it 
would  not  be  right  now  to  sacrifice  the  main  purpose  of  the  founders  to 
some  accidental  regulation  which  had  come  in,  either  introduced  by  them- 
selves, or  introduced  later,  and  which,  from  the  change  of  circumstances, 
was  found  to  be  detrimentsll  to  the  attainment  of  the  main  purpose. 

4111.  (Mr.  LlewelUpi  Smith.)  When  you  say  that  all  the  schemes  should 
go  before  Parliament,  would  you  propose  that  schemes  authorising  county 
authorities  to  set  up  schools  should  go  before  Parliament  ? — ^I  think  it 
would  be  best. 

4112.  Even  if  there  were  no  endowment  concerned  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  best. 

4113.  The  expenditure  of  the  rates  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
local  authority,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  central  authority  P — I  think 
it  would  be  best  that  all  these  things  should  go  before  Parliament. 

4114.  (Chairman.)  Although,  in  point  of  fact,  such  things  do  not  come 
before  Parliament  now  P — Although  they  do  not  come  before  Parliament 
now.  I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  that  that  should  go 
before  Parliament.  The  delay  caused  by  it  is  not  very  great,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  security  gained  by  it  is  ver/  considerable  indeed. 

4115.  (Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith.)  Your  proposal  would  involve  giving  the 
county  authorities  the  power  not  ouly  to  make  grants  from  the  rates  from 
yeai  to  year,  but  to  tie  them  up  permanently  P — ^It  would  in  many  cases. 

4116.  And  would  you  approve  of  that  power  being  given  P — I  do  not 
think  you  can  avoid  it.  If  you  are  to  build  schools  you  must  borrow 
money. 

4117.  Would  you  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of  maintaining  those 
schools  as  you  impose  it  upon  school  boards  n«)W  P — The  duty  of  maintaining 
the  buildings. 

4118.  {Mr.  Cochhurji.)  Did  I  understand  that  you  would  constitute  a  new 
central  authority  P — ^It  is  rather  an  enlargement  of  the  present  central 
authority. 

4119.  And  you  would  ouperadd  the  Education  Department  above  that 
again? — The  Education  Department  I  should  require  to  be  consultelas 
it  is  now. 
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4120.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  at  present,  where  the  Charity  CommissionerB 
scheme  at  the  Education  Dei>artment  has  been  suspended  for  eight  years. 
Yon  would  lament  anything  of  that  sort,  I  suppose  P — I  should,  unless  in 
my  judgment  it  was  a  bad  scheme. 

4121 .  That  is  not  stated  P — I  think  there  would  be  cases  of  that  kind,  but 
I  think  it  is  the  business  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  inquire  into  such 
cases. 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


THIRTEENTH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  June  12th,  1894. 


PRESENT  : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BKYCE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbert,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Ltttblton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  oe  Manchester,  D.D. 

Mr.  RicHAiiD  G.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wormell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A. 

Mr.  George  J.  Oockburn. 

Mr.  Charles  Fen  wick,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frederick  Cavendisit. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  Secretary. 

H.  Lee- Warner,  Esq.,  and  E.  PiiiLOw,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

4122.  {Chairman  to  Mr,  Lee- Warner.)  Yon  are  the  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council  P — Yes. 

4123.  And  you  were  for  a  considerable  period  one  of  the  assistant 
masters  in  Rugby  School  P — ^Yes,  21  years. 

4124.  (To  Mr.  Pillow.)  You  are  director  of  technical  instruction  to  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council  P — ^Yes, 

4125.  How  long  have  you  been  so  P — ^Nenrly  three  years. 

4126.  (To  Mr.  Lee-Wamer.)  How  far,  in  your  Tiew,  is  the  provision  of     Isadkquacy 
Secondary  Education  in  Norfolk  adequate? — ^It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how»  op' Secondary 
far  till  one  estimates  what  ought  to  be  provided,  but  geographically  it  is    edvcatiok  i» 
so  unevenly  distributed  that,  except  for  boarders,  I  may  say  that  it  is       Xorpolk. 
inadequate. 

4127.  Do  you  mean  that  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
schools  that  exist,  might  be  considered  adequate  or  approaching  to  adequacy 
if  they  were  differenUy  distributed  P — No,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  say  that 
there  is  money  enough  to  do  it  adequately,  but  by  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
arrangement geographically,  if  that  were  possible,  more  might  be  done. 
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.  .il28.  Then;  I  tuppose  there  axe  iome  tomtm  "with  a  oonsiddKable 
popnlaisioii  wtore  yo«  eonwder  ih»t  UiIb  proYJoioii  doae  cuyt  ^cistJ^nTflAii 
M^ht  I  give  you  just  a  short  sketch  in  aosweir.to  thalP  Takim  the 
principal  towns  of  Norfolk,  leaving  out  Lynn  and  Thetford,  which  ace. 
proyided  for  specially,  being  boroughs,  we  have  the  town  of  Ajlsham  with 
a  growing  population  of  3,000  inhabitants  with  no  provision;  we  have 
the  town  of  Dereham  with  a  growing  population  of  nearly  6,000  inhabit- 
ants with  no  provision;  we  have  the  town  of  Diss  with  a  growing 
population  of  1,000  with  no  provision ;  Fakenham,  which  is  a  growing- 
town,  though  not  at  present  of  more  than  8,000  inhabitants,  has  no  pro* 
vision;  the  town  where  I  live,  Swa£Eham,  with  3,636  inhabitants,  has  a 
building  but  no  endowment,  and  that  building  having  been  built  on  town 
huid  certain  disputes  have  arisen  between  the  trustees  of  the  building  and 
the  town  or  district  council,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  house  is  shut 
up,  and  we  have  no  provision  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  Wymondham 
(pop.  4,764),  North  Wfdsham  (pop.  8,612),  Thetford,  Lynn,  and  a  place  called 
Snettisham.  which  is  a  smaller  place  (pop.  1,316),  are  well  provided. 

4129.  When  you  say  there  is  no  provision  in  the  towns  that  you  first 
mentioned,  do  you  mean  that  there  is  no  school  of  any  kind  above  the 
grade  of  elementary  ? — There  are  private  schools,  but  they  do  not  afford 
anything  like  the  provision  that  is  required. 

4180.  Is  there,  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  demand  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion outside  the  towns  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?  I  mean  what  would  you 
say  with  regard  to  the  case  of  farmers  who  live  scattered  in  country  places 
not  very  near  any  townF — ^The  farmers  of  Norfolk  about  20  years  ago 
when  they  were  better  off  made,  under  the  advice  of  Canon  Brereton,  a  very 
plucky  attempt  to  have  a  good  school  in  Norfolk,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
their  means  have  gone  down.  At  the  same  time  they  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  lower  the  fees.  They  thought  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  depended  on  asking  high  fees.  The  consequence  is  that  the  school 
has  recently  gone  bankrupt,  and  the  buildings  have  fallen  into  the  handsv 
of  Lord  Leicester,  who  owns  the  land. 

4131.  Where  is  the  school? — At  Elmham.  It  is  called  the  County 
School.  It  is  being  worked  with  about  seven  bo^s  in  it  by  the  head- 
master, who  is  a  very  able  man.  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  no  fault  of 
his  that  the  school  has  failed.  You  ac^ed  me  about  the  farmers.  Of 
course  the  difficulty  which  we  have  had  is  that  owing  to  various  reasona 
the  farmers  with  some  exceptions  are  non-conductors  of  education.  They 
are  middle  class  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  distrust  education ;  they 
do  not  send  their  children  to  the  elementary  schools  a  a  rule,  and  they 
prefer  sending  them  to  private  schools  where  their  food  or  their  dress  is 
more  attended  to  than  their  education.  I  believe  I  am  practically  quotimg 
what  Mr.  Lempri<5re  Hammond  in  his  exceedingly  able  report  on  Norfolk 
said  before  me,  and  I  may  fall  back  on  his  authority.  I  am  not  taking 
away  the  character  of  the  farmers.  Since  that  report  was  written  of 
course  they  have  made  the  attempt  of  this  County  School. 

4132.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  the  facts  with  regard  to  the 
farmers  statod  by  Mr.  Hammond  in  1865-68  are  substantially  true  of  the 
farmers  still  ? — Yes. 

4133.  (Sir  John  Hihh^rt.)  I  wish  to  ask  one  question  about  the  County 
School.  Have  the  county  council  ever  considered  the  question  of  taking 
over  that  school  or  adopting  it  in  any  way  ? — We  did  try,  because  we 
attached  an  agricultural  instouctor  to  that  school  with  very  free  instrac- 
tions  to  make  an  agricultural  side^  and  we  sent  aoholors  theore.  But  when 
the  school  broke  up,  although  we  thought  the  experiment  had  not  bv  any 
means  failed,  we  were,  of  course,  obliged,  as  part  of  Mr.  Wood's  work  was 
to  teach  classes  in  that  school,  and  the  school  ceasing  to  oxist,  to  give  up 
the  scheme.  We  did  not  see  our  way  to  take  the  whole  school  over  and 
run  it.  ,  Our  funds  are  very  small.  We  have  only  about  9,0O0Z.  a  year, 
and  that  for  an  enormous  county  like  ours  is  very  small  indeed. 
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4134.  Do  jou  make  anj  grant  to  the  endowed  echook  at  present  ? — ^We 
baye  nerer  exactly  made  grants  to  the  endowed  sohoohi.  We  have  fonght 
against  that.  The  principle  we  have  gone  cm  is  to  send  scholars  and  help 
them  in  that  way. 

4185.  Yon  mean  by  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for  individual  boys  ?-^To 
indlTidnal  boys,  bnt  not  to  individual  schools.  We  have  always  opposed 
the  idea  of  attaching  scholarships  to  schools  or  giving  mooey  gnuitato 
schools.  We  have  had  to  relax  that  to  a  certain  extent  lately,  because  all 
the  headmasters,  with  the  exception  of  the  headmaster  of  Holt,  who  is  in 
an  exceptional  position,  pointed  out  that  they  could  not  go  on  working. 
So  that,  besides  paving  the  fees  of  these  scholars  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  scholars,  we  have  lately  got  the  county  council  to  pass  a  resolution 
by  which  we  pay  52.  annually  extra,  and  also  pay  21.  a  year  for  any  boys  or 
girls  as  to  whom  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  receiving  technical  instruc- 
tion, so  as  to  help  them  out  a  little  bit,  that  is  to  help  them  out,  calculating, 
not  exactly  by  results,  but  by  the  teaching  which  they  are  actually  giving. 

4186.  lieverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  provision,  I  presume  that 
your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  insufSciency  of  the  provision  of  Secondary 
Education  would  apply  equally  as  much  to  the  case  of  girls  as  to  boys  ?'-~ 
More,  because  I  think  there  is  only  one  school  that  meets  us  there,  unless 
we  go  into  Norwich,  which  is  outside  our  a^ninistrative  county.  The 
school  I  mean  is  at  Thetf  ord. 

4137.  Has  it  a  girls'  department  ? — ^It  is  a  girls'  school. 

4188.  Is  it  endowed  P — Yes,  it  has  a  foundation.  I  oQght  besides  to 
mention  Lynn,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  outside  our  administntive 
oounty. 

4189.  And  I  presume  you  would  consider  that  in  the  case  of  these 
smaller  towns  the  private  schools  have  not  made  adequate  pix>vision  for  the 
Secondary  Education  of  girls  ?— Certainly,  but  I  think  that  the  girls' 
pciVatS  schools  are  on  the  whole  better  than  the  boys'. 

4140.  Does  tiiat  leiet  to  the  boarding  schools  or  the  day  schools? — 
Boarding  schools. 

4141.  The  schools  tot  girls  would  mainly  be  boarding  Schools,  1  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  I  should  say  they  were.  I  am  leaving  out  Norwich  for  the 
present. '  There  is  a  very  good  high  school  at  Norwich. 

4142.  Would  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hammond  upon  the  private 
schools  of  the  oounty,  agaiQ  excluding  Norwich,  in  your  judgment  be  true 
to-day,  or  has  there  been  a  substantial  change  with  regard  to  tiie  privs|te 
schools,  whether  thev  are  boarding  schools  or  day  schools,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  provide  Secondary  Education  P — I  should  not  think  there 
has  been  very  much  alteration.  I  thought  myself  when  I  went  back  to 
live  in  Norfolk,  six  years  ago,  that  I  should  find  a  very  great  alteratiOTi, 
but  the  longer  I  stay  there,  the  more  I  go  back  on  Mr.  Hammond's  report. 
But,  of  course,  the  area  of  Norfolk  is  a  thing  which  I  should  like  to  press 
upon  the  Commission.  The  area  is  67  miles  by  40,  and  the  distances  are 
so  great  that  we  spend  a  great  deal  too  much  on  railway  fares  in  getting 
our  scholars  to  schools  where  they  can  get  their  teaching. 

4143.  (8h'  Henry  Boacoe.)  Is  that  a  necessity  ?  You,  as  chaitra^ii  of  the 
technical  instruction  committee,  have  it  in  your  power,  I  suppose,  to 
suggest  an  alteration  of  that  matter.  Is  it  something  you  deplore  firom 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ? — ^It  is  a  necessity,  becanse  they  cannot  get  to 
the  8ohoc38»  without  going  by  train. 

4144.  You  mean  that  if  other  schools  were  founded,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  spend  so  much  in  travelling  expenses  H — Yes;  I  should  say  that 
lor  the  m£^ority  of  our  junior  ischolarships,  which  are  nominfldly  Iw.,  we 
have  to  add'another  5{.  for  every  10^  that  we  Spend,  to  get  them  to  the 
various  schools.  '  ' 

4145.  {Sir  John  Rihhei'L)  You  stated  that  you  receive  about  9,000^  a 
year  for  your  technical  instruction  money.  How  is  that  spent  P — pb  you 
mean  how  do  ^e  intend  to  spend  it,  or  how  have  we  actually  spent  it  ? 
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4146.  Take  the  last  year  ? — ^We  pay  ont  to  the  two  borongbs,  Lynn  and 
Thetford,  4502.  a  year  in  the  first  case,  and  100^  in  the  second.  We  spend 
sbont  3,5002.  on  classes  which  directly  supply  technical  or  manual  instruc- 
tion. 

4147.  Is  that  over  the  whole  county? — Yes.  That  is  over  the  whole 
county ;  when  you  remember  that  there  are  over  700  parishes,  it  will  give 
you  some  kind  of  idea.  Then  we  give  in  scholarslups  between  2.<X)0(. 
and  3,0002. ,  but  by  our  scheme  it  will  be  4,5002. 

4148.  That  is  your  new  scheme  P — No.  It  is  not  a  now  scheme.  Only 
it  is  a  scheme  we  are  working  up  to  year  by  year,  because  we  do  not  fill  in 
the  full  number  of  scholarships.  The  Cambridge  examiners  are  not  to 
elect  the  whole  number  unless  they  think  they  are  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  counties  where  they  examine. 

4149.  Wliat  axe  scholarships  given  for?  I  suppose  for  science r — I  am 
soriY  to  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  elementa]^  school  in  Norfolk  that 
teaches  elementary  science,  and  therefore  we  cannot  examine  in  science, 
because  there  is  no  one  to  compete. 

4150.  Have  you  no  secondary  schools  that  give  instruction  in  science  ? — 
Our  junior  scholarships  are  attached  entirely  to  the  elementary  schools. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  enact  any  indigent  clause,  and  therefore  we 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  the  majority  of  our  scholars 
should  be  people  who  really  needed  our  help  would  be  to  attach  them  to 
the  elementary  schools.  We  also  felt  that  tiie  elementary  schools,  what- 
ever education  they  were  giving,  were  giving  the  best  for  boys  and  girls 
of  that  age. 

4151 .  But  those  scholarships  must  be  given  for  instruction  in  secondary 
schools,  must  they  not?  You  cannot  give  scholarships  to  be  held  in 
elementary  schools  ? — They  are  given  to  pass  from  the  elementary  schools 
into  the  higher  schools.  What  we  examine  in  is  this :  first,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  freehand  drawing,  girls  taking  needlework  instead,  which  is 
compulsory,  and  then  any  two  of  these  subjects :  grammar,  geography, 
histoiy,  domestic  economy  for  girls,  and  elementary  science. 

4152.  Have  you  a  fair  competition  for  theae  scholarships? — We  have  a 
very  good  competition  for  those  scholarships. 

4153.  What  other  branch  or  subject  have  you  scholarships  for? — Do 
you  mean  our  senior  scholarships  P 

4154.  Tee  ?— The  senior  scholarships  are  not  attached  to  any  particnlar 
schools.  Anybody  whose  parents  or  guardians  live  in  Norfolk  may  stand 
for  those  senior  scholarships. 

4155.  And  may  all  classes  of  boys  or  girls  compete  for  them  ? — Yes. 
That,  of  course,  occasionally  raises  a  question.  Sometimes  people  get 
scholarships  of  whom  our  committee  say,  I  do  not  think  so-and-so  ought  to 
have  sent  his  sou  or  daughter  to  compete  for  these  scholarships.  At 
present  we  have  said  they  are  free  for  any,  going  on  the  principle  that  so 
much  is  done  for  elementary  education,  that  one  may  do  something  for 
secondary  freely. 

,  4156.  Have  you  any  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
classes  specially  ? — We  maintain  that  the  scholarships  at  the  elementary 
school  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

4157.  But  you  have  no  separate  scholarships  for  those  classes  ? — No.  I 
could  tell  you  what  we  are  trjfing  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  those  agricultural 
classes.  We  have  competitions  about  which  we  have  been  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  because  they  insist, 
and  rightly  insist,  that  there  ^ould  be  some  form  of  education  attached 
to  these  competitions.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  work  out  the  kind 
of  education  which  would  be  necessary  for  plough-boys  if  you  are  giving 
prizes,  for  instance,  for  ploughing,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

.  4158.  For  instance,  have  you  any  scholarship  which  would  help  a 
farmer's  son  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college  ?--Yes.    The  senior  county 
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Bcholarshipfi  to  say  that  the  parents  should  be  really  poor  before  they  had 
them.  My  experience  at  Eugby — and  I  have  no  donbt  yonr  experience 
elsewhere — has  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  apply  a  test  of 
that  kind  in  any  class  in  England. 

4186.  It  seems  that  it  is  applied  in  some  connties.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  heard  any  evidence  in  relation  to  this  particular  matter  to  show  that 
any  great  difficulties  have  arisen.  But  you  have  not  tried  it  far  enough 
to  know  if  that  is  the  case  in  Norfolk  P— The  farmers  on  our  technical 
education  committee  (we  have  four  or  five  there)  are  very  strong  indeed 
against  our  attempting  to  make  anv  such  test.  They  argue  what  I  think 
is  perfectly  fair,  and  what  Matthew  Arnold  argues  so  strongly  in  his  report, 
that  having  done  so  munh  for  elementary  education  you  can  persuade  the 
English  people  generally  that  it  is  fair  to  do  something  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  try  and  frighten  people  off 
from  being  educated. 

4187.  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  one  thing  you  say  here  with  regard  to 
the  feeling  of  farmers  being  described  as  something  like  a  contempt  for 
education.  Would  that  apply  to  Secondary  Education  as  well  as  ele- 
mentary ? — What  I  meant  by  contempt  for  education  is,  that  they  certainly 
do  not  encourage  the  farm  lads  under  them  to  make  any  sacrinceB  what- 
soever for  education,  and,  with  regard  to  their  own  children,  they  think  it 
far  more  imi>ortant  that  a  boy  should  be  dressed  well,  and  eat  well,  than 
.that  he  should  be  taught  well. 

4188.  Have  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  regard  to  certain 
endowed  schools  made  any  difference  in  that  respect  ? — Do  you  mean  made 
ihe  endowed  schools  more  attractive  P 

4189.  Yes  ? — I  think  the  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
made  the  farmers  feel  that  there  is  probably  a  good  governing  body,  and  a 
good  headmaster,  and  that  the  entrance  examination  has  also  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  improving  the  standard  ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  made 
the  farmers  more  keen  for  education.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  they  could 
work  that  way. 

4190.  But  have  they  not  in  any  way  altered  the  curriculum,  for  instance, 
so  as  to  suit  their  needs  more  ? — They  cannot  alter  the  curriculum  without 
giving  the  headmasters  the  means  of  supplying  better  teaching.  The  head- 
masters simply  have  not  got  the  means  of  supplying  better  teaching.  I 
think  all  oar  headmasters  in  Norfolk  at  present  are  fairly  able  men ;  they 
are  certainly  all  hardworking  men.  I  know  one  headmaster  who  gives  his 
assistant  master  602.  a  year,  and  takes  him  into  his  house,  and  beds  and 
boards  him  in  order  to  make  it  pay.  What  can  you  expect  if  he  cannot 
pay  more  than  that  ? 

4191.  Then  they  have  not  been  able  to  modify  the  over-literary  character 
of  the  curriculum,  for  instance? — Even  those  of  them  who  have  tried  have 
not,  I  should  s(vy,  and  I  do  not  think  all  of  them  have  tried. 

4192.  Has  the  lowering  of  fees  which  you  speak  of  increased  the  number 
of  children  who  are  being  educated  at  these  secondary  schools  P — I  caimot 
say.    I  have  not  enough  experience. 

4193.  You  spoke  of  the  boys  passing  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
"Becondary  schools.  Have  you  found  a  difficulty  in  their  being  adapted  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  schools  ? — I  should  say,  with  the  head- 
masters whose  opinion  I  trust  most,  certainly  not.  The  headmistresses 
have  complained  in  one  or  two  cases  that  they  cannot  get  the  children  on 
sufficiently  well  to  pass  the  Cambridge  local  in  16  months.  But  I  was  up 
at  Cambridge  with  the  examiners  of  the  Cambridge  local  yesterday  and 
we  went  through  that  point.  They  say  distinctly  that  most  of  our  county 
scholars  going  straight,  even  though  they  have  read  no  history  before 
except  what  they  have  read  in  their  reading  books,  could  pass  the  Cambridge 
locals  easily  at  the  end  of  16  months.  I  mean  that  for  juniors,  of  course. 
Therefore  I  imagine  that,  with  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  headmasters 
and  the  headmistresses,  the  thing  can  be  done. 
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4194  At  what  age  does  your  experience  suggest  boys  onght  to  pass  from 
one  school  to  another  ? — I  agree  Tvith  the  Bishop  of  London  that  it  is 
desirable  to  catch  them  as  joung  as  yon  can— if  yon  can.  But  one  does 
not  wish  to  create  any  soreness  in  the  minds  of  the  hardworking  elemental^ 
school  teachers,  who  like  to  keep  their  boys  so  as  to  make  a  good  nnclens 
for  the  higher  standards. 

4195.  By  the  words  "  if  yon  can,"  do  you  mean  if  they  are  not  too  young 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  their  ability  is  p — No,  I  mean  unless  the  parents  or 
elementary  schoolmasters  want  to  keep  them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  getting  them  after  12  or  11,  and  of  course  the  headmasters  of 
the  country  schools  are  very  eager  to  get  them  as  young  as  they  can. 

4106.  If  they  are  sheeted  at  11  and  12,  ib  it  found  that  afterwaxda  they 
fulfil  their  promise?  I  mean  are  they,  found  to  be  the  right  kind  of 
boys  who  ought  to  go  to  a  secondary  school  for  a  literary  educi^on  P — ^I  do 
not  know  about  necessarily  for  a  literary  education.  My  idea  is  that  they 
should  go  for  a  general  education,  but  not  for  a  literary  education. 

4197.  But  at  present  the  eduoation  ci  the  endowed  schools  is  a  literary 
one  nuunly,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  we  are  only  talking 
of  three  years' experience  at  this  moment.  The  headzaasteraMare  izying 
to  work  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  soienlific  education,  and  I  luvre  no  doubt 
they  are  improTing  in  that  respect. 

4198.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  With  regard  to  the  County  School,  I  think  in  its 
pahny  days  it  had  about  160  scholars  P — ^Yes. 

4199.  Some  of  those  were  day  scholars  who  came  in  by  rail  P — ^Yoe. 

4200.  Dereham  is  a  place  that  you  mentioned  as  having  no  secondary 
school  P— Tes. 

4201 .  And  Dereham  is  very  near  to  the  County  School  ?— Tes.  I  think  if 
the  County  School  had  been  built  at  Dereham  instead  of  at  Elmham  it 
would  have  been  a  very  good  thing.    It  might  have  saved  it. 

4202.  The  railway  journey  is  not  a  very  long  one  ? — There  are  very  few 
trains.    It  is  about  five  miles,  I  suppose. 

4203.  Are  you  aware  that  the  railway  oompany  have  indioated  a 
readiness  to  run  trains  specially  for  that  short  distance  ? — No,  I  did  not 
know  that. 

4204.  This  school  then  gradually  went  down,  and  it  was  hampered  front 
the  beginning  I  think  by  the  fact  that  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  a 
considerable  debt.  There  was  not  sufficient  money  subscribed  by  the 
proprietors  to  prevent  that.     Is  not  that  so  P — ^Yes. 

4205.  The  fee  was  401.  a  year,  but  that  was  for  boarding  and  educatfon 
as  well,  was  it  not  ? — Yee. 

4206.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  some  kind  of  division  between  causes 
depending  upon  things  that  are  unavoidable,  and  causes  arising  from  the 
indifference  of  the  people  of  N<Mrfolk  for  higher  education.  How  was  it 
that  the  people  of  Dereham  did  not  make  use  of  that  school  when  they 
were  only  that  short  distance  away  P — Because  the  people  of  Dereham  did 
not  know  that  the  railway  company  were  prepared  to  run  special  trains. 
This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the  willingness  of  the  railway  company  to 
help.  I  tried  to  got  a  boy  to  go  from  Swafl  ham,  which  is  about  12  miles  the 
other  side  of  Dereham.  I  wrote  to  the  railway  oompany  about  it.  It  was 
merely  a  question  of  ^  particular  train  being  run  about  half  an  hour  earlier, 
and  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  arrange.  They  would  not  take  the 
slightest  pains  to  try  and  make  the  accommodation,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them,  because  at  that  time  there  were  very  few  pupils  going  to  the  school^ 
and  it  would  have  been  a  very  serious  speculation  for  them. 

4207.  Do  you  think  that  difficulty  might  have  been  in  part  got  over  by 
a  Government  arrangement  with  the  railway  oompany  to  assist  the 
soholBnP-~I  think  if  the  OorenuBfliit  coold  make  such  amn^iements 
generally  with  railway  companies  for  scholars  they  would  help  us  very 
much. 
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4208.  Jnst  as  it  does  for  working-men  for  instance  P — ^Tes. 

4209.  I  think  the  present  condition  of  that  Conntj  School  is  this.  The 
school  having  failed  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ground  landlord, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  he  allows  the  headmaster  to  carry  it  on  with  a 
few  boys  without  paying  rent.    Is  not  that  so  P — ^Yes. 

4210.  Can  von  suggest  any  way  of  saving  that  excellent  building  for 
education  in  the  midst  of  such  a  desert  as  regards  educational  appliances  ? 
—I  have  already  suggested  one.  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  agricultural 
school  at  Gemblouz,  in  Belgium,  and  the  agricultural  school  at  Grignon,  in 
France.  I  found  at  the  latter  place  that  the  Gk)vemment  of  France  make 
an  allowance  of  10,0002.  a  year,  5,0002.  of  which  is  paid  back  again  by  the 
fees  which  are  ooUeoted,  that  is  to  say,  they  guarantee  it.  With  regurd  to 
the  school  in  Belgium,  the  Government  makes  an  allowanoe  of  6,0002.  a 
year,  and  sends  100  selected  sons  of  farmers  at  the  rate  of  602.  a  year  to 
the  school.  There,  of  course,  the  Government  does  an  enormous  amount 
for  the  sake  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  know  how  much  could  be  done 
in  England,  but  I  am  sure  not  enough  is  done  for  the  farmers  at 
present. 

'  4211.  Yon  have  mentioned  private  schools  and  generally  condemned 
tiiem.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  private  schools  in  Norfolk  send  up 
candidates  to  the  local  examinations  P — Those  are  not  the  schools  I  was 
talking  of,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  I  must  say  **  No  "  to  that.  I  think  you 
must  be  referring  to  Norwich,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  about  Norwich. 
I  am  talking  about  these  small  towns. 

4212.  There  were  13  scholars  from* private  schools  who  did  very  weU  in 
the  local  examinations  last  year  p — Are  yon  sure  you  are  not  including 
Norwich. 

4213.  {Dr.  Wormell)  No,  I  am  not  sure  what  I  am  including.  I  am 
speaking  of  Norfolk. 

4214.  {Sir  John  Hihhert.)  Is  Norwich  a  county  borough  P — ^Yes. 

4215.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  that  little  book, 
which  you  have  handed  round,  called  "  Etymology."  I  suppose  that  is 
nsed  at  the  discretion  of  the  master.  It  is  his  choioe,  is  it  not  P — I  cannot 
answer  that  question.  It  may  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  or  the 
manager,  or  the  inspector.    I  do  not  know  which. 

4216.  An, inspector  of  elementary  schools  insists,  I  believe,  that  much 
of  the  matter  that  you  would  like  to  see  there  should  be  iutroduced  iu  the 
reading  books.  Are  you  aware  of  that  P — ^You  mean  the  science.  The 
hifltozy,  I  believe,  is  taught  purely  and  solely  through  reading  books. 

4217.  Is  it  the  fact,  do  you  think,  that  the  salaries  paid  to  school- 
masters in  Norfolk  generallv  are  insufEicient  to  attract  able  men  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  high  enougn  certainly  for  the  work  they  do.  .  That  is  » 
subject  upon  which  I  feel  very  strongly.  We  had  to  spend  a  large  sum  of 
our  money  in  helping  the  training  of  these  teachers.  We  spent  over 
1,000?.  a  year  in  giving  these  people,  who  are  already  chosen  as  head 
teachers'  training  which  they  ought  to  have  received  before  they  were 
allowed  to  be  teachers. 

4218.  {Mr.  Towall.)  You  have  told  us  that  there  is  hardly  an  elementary 
school  in  Norfolk  in  which  elementary  science  is  taught  ?— Yes. 

4219.  Do  you  not  recognise  that  that  may  be  largely  due  to  the  absence 
of  proper  apparatus  ? — Certainly.  I  wish  to  bring  that  point  before  the 
Commission. 

4220.  I  believe  that  in  Norfolk  nearly  all  the  school  boards  are  parish 
]|>QArds  or  extremely  small  school  boards  ? — Of  course  ocir  panshes  are  very 
small.  I  could  not  say  how  many  are  school  boards  and  how  many  are 
national  schools.    I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

4221.  But  where  a  school  is  not  a  voluntary  school,  it  is  a  school  under 
a  small  school  board  P — Yes. 
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4222,  Too  small,  as  a  rale  ? — Yes. 

4228.  Should  yon  say  that  a  small  school  board  is  almost  as  pand- 
monioos  as  a  school  committee  P — No,  I  shotdd  not  say  that.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  in  the  larger  parishes  the  school  boards  are  less 
parsimonious. 

4224.  I  am  speaking  of  a  school  board  of  five  members  ? — I  was  not 
thinking  so  much  of  the  five  members  as  of  the  size  of  the  towns.  Of 
course  our  towns  are  small,  but  our  bigger  towns  are  certainly  better 
supplied.  Thetford,  for  instance,  is  better  supplied  than  we  are  at 
Swaffham. 

'4225.  The  Tillage  school  boards,  no  doubt,  do  often  fail  to  supply  all 
the  apparatus,  books,  and  appliances  which  they  ought  to  supply  to  the 
schools.  That  will  be  withm  your  experience  probably  ? — ^Yee,  I  should 
say  that  ia  true. 

4226.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  would  take  this  one  instance  with  regard 
to  the  book  you  have  produced  as  concludTe  and  complete  cTidenoe  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  fifth  and  sizfeh  standards  in  elementary  schools  in 
Norfolk.  Have  you  any  other  case  besides  this  P — I  have  a  great  many 
oases  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  tiiey  spend  their  time  on  that  kind  of 
teaching  rather  than  on  science  tesiohing,  and  those  are  the  books  they 
use. 

4227.  In  the  case  of  the  two  seventh  standard  children  who,  you  said, 
were  required  to  learn  this  stuif  off  by  heart,  page  by  page,  you  do  not 
put  that  forward  as  an  instance  of  what  obtains  throughout  your  district, 
do  you  P— I  am  afraid  so.  TVhen  you  have  three  standards  being  taught 
together  in  a  room  at  the  same  time,  and  being  taught  by  an  already  over- 
worked man,  I  do  not  see  what  he  is  to  do. 

4228.  From  means  of  information  that  I  have  I  recognise  that  this  book 
dates  back  at  least  15  years,  to  the  period  when  the  curriculum,  classifica- 
tion, inspection,  and  examination  in  public  elementaiy  schools  were  all  in 
their  most  wooden  and  preposterous  stage.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this 
may  have  survived  in  a  few  schools,  and  that  the  teacher  working,  as  you 
say,  almost  single-handed  with  six  standards  and  having  no  seventh 
standard  boys  in  his  school,  or  having  one  or  two  seventh  ntandard  boys, 
may  have  given  the  one  or  two  this  book  to  use,  being  pushed  by  circum- 
stances. But  you  are  probably  not  aware,  as  I  am  bound  to  be  from  my 
experience,  that  this  book  is  entirely  out  of  date  for  all  modem  Code  pur- 
poses ?— I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  If  it  were  altogether  disused  in  Norfolk  I 
should  be  stiU  more  glad.     J  only  profess  to  speak  of  Norfolk. 

4229.  (To  Mr.  Pillow.)  I  think  you  would  probably  hardly  agree  that  ' 
this  book  and  the  kind  of  teaching  it  represents  may  be  considered  as 
typical  of  the  teaching  in  higher  standards  in  Norfolk  P — ^It  certainly  is  not 
in  Norwich.  (Mr.  Lee-Warner.)  It  is  in  Norfolk.  I  am  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  in  Norfolk,  and  it  may  be,  until  you  can  get  a  hetter  current 
of  air  through  our  elementary  schools  by  promoting  the^  abler  ones  and 
creating  a  healthier  spirit  of  rivsdry. 

4230  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  a  very  good  supply  of 
competitors  for  the  junior  County  Scholarships  ?— We  had  196. 

4281.  And  that  the  examination  for  those  Hcholarflhips  oociipies  a  range 
which  is  certainly  not  limited  by  the  instruction  that  is  obtained  from  a 
book  of  that  kind ;  the  subjects  are  history,  geography,  domestic 
economy,  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes. 

4292.  And  that  the  competitors  for  that  examination  como  from  the 
public  elementary  schools  P — Yes. 

4233.  Therefore  would  it  not  appear  likely  that  some  better  teaching 
has  been  given  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  books  like  this  P-^ 
Mav  I  read  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  an  inspector 
witii  regard  to  asking  our  scholars  to  stand  for  the  Cambridge  local. 
This  refers  chiefly  to  girls,  but  it  will  show  you  what  the  state  of  things 
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is  with  regard  to  girls.  The  inspector  writes  and  says,  ''In  the  case  of 
"  girls  I  hold  this  to  be  not  only  barely  possible,  but  impossible,"  that  is, 
impossible  that  they  shoold  pass  the  junior  Cambridge  local  16  months 
alter  being  selected.  **  I  mean  they  cannot  hope  for  success  within  so 
short  a  time,  and  we  should  not  like  to  send  them  up  without  hope  of 
succeeding.  The  average  age  is  about  13,  and  most  of  them  know 
nothing  but  the  three  B's,  and  one  of  three  class  subjects,  gprammar, 
geography,  or  history."  It  does  not  eyen  mention  science.  ''  Boys  for 
the  most  part  may  have  learned  two .  oV  them,  but  girls  taking  needle- 
work for  one  class  subject,  as  a  rule,  only  know  one."  You  see  he  does 
not  even  mention  science. 

4234.  My  point  is  that  the  examiner's  questions,  unless  they  fall  within 
the  range  of  that  small  book,  could  not  have  been  answered  by  the 
children  who  had  learned  from  that  small  book.  There  must  have  been 
other  teaching  of  a  higher  class  ? — I  hope  so.  Mr.  Pillow  reminds  me 
that  I  ought  to  point  out  to  you  that  what  is  happening  at  present  in 
Norfolk  is  that  our  best  scholars  come  from  the  best  schooh,  and  of  course 
in  time  that  will  make  the  others  wish  to  come  up  to  date.  That  happens 
to  be  a  school  in  my  own  paiish  of  which  I  know  myself. 

4235.  I  was  rather  afraid  that  it  might  be  taken  to  be  represented  by 
you  that  that  kind  of  thing  was  typical  and  usual  in  all  the  country  schools 
of  Norfolk  P — I  do  not  object  if  it  is  so  taken. 

4236.  {Mr.  SculUr.)  May  I  ask  you  whether  your  criticisms  of  private 
secondary  schools  in  Norfolk  are  based  on  any  systematic  inquiry  into 
their  condition  P— I  have  not  got  a  list  of  the  private  schools.  I  may  say 
that  my  criticism  is  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  one  of  them,  and 
inquiries  of  about  Hve.  I  have  not  got  a  list  of  them,  so  I  really  could 
not  say  how  many  that  represents. 

4237.  Do  I  understand  that  the  county  council,  or  others,  have  con- 
ducted an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  private  schools  ? — No. 

4238.  Do  you  base  your  judgment  of  them  on  general  report  P — In  the- 
one  case  that  T  am  thinking  most  of,  which  is  a  typical  one,  I  base  it  on 
intimate  knowledge.    I  mean  I  have  examined  the  boys  there. 

4239.  Might  I  ask  further,  whether,  considering  the  character  of  your 
county,  you  think  that  travelling  teachers  might  play  any  useful  part  in 
Secondary  Eaucatioa  P — That  is  what  we  had  hoped  to  secure  when  we 
appointed  Mr.  T.  B.  Wood,  at  the  Rim  ham  School,  and  I  think  it  would 
hAve  answered  admirably.  I  had  got  the  headmasters  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  agree  to  his  going  round  and  giving  courses  of  lessons  in 
chemistry,  but  the  technical  education  oonunittee  outvoted  me  on  that 
question,  and  the  scheme  was  thrown  over.  I  myself  believe  that  the 
thing  could  be  done. 

4240.  You  think  it  would  be  possible  by  employing  travoUing  school, 
masters  to  improve  the  staffs  of  scattered  schools  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
certainly  would. 

4241.  In  fact,  in  making  the  teachers  circulate,  you  would  economise 
on  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  pupils  p — Yes. 

4242.  (Sir  John  HihherL)  Do  you  know  that  in  some  part«  of  the  country, 
that  system  of  travelling  organisers  is  in  operation  P — Do  you  mean  in 
teaching,  or  in  organising. 

4243.  In  organising  schools  P — ^I  was  thinking  solely  of  the  teaching. 
The  teaching,  of  course,  is  a  different  thing,  because  it  brings  you  into 
relation  with  the  boys  so  intimately,  and  you  want  a  difierent  kind  of 
man. 

4244.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  You  will  understand  that  I  was  not  asking  about 
lecturing,  but  taking  class  work  P — Yes. 

4245.  {Mr.  Gochhum.)  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  which  would  lead 

Sou  to  speak  with  any  authority  as  to  the  amount  of  provision  which  would 
ave  to  be  made  in  your  county  for  giving  Secondary  Education  in  addition 
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to  endowed  schools  ?  Will  any  other  schools  have  to  be  created  ?— Yes,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  that  we  should  have  to  create  one  at  Swaffham,  where 
I  live.     There  is  a  building  there,  but  nothing  else. 

4246.  You  have  a  building,  have  youp— les.  It  is  not  an  adequate 
building,  but  there  is  each  a  building.  At  Dereham,  the  question  depends 
entirely  on  the  future  of  the  Ck)unty  School.  If  the  County  School  goes 
on  again  I  suppose  Dereham  will  have  to  send  its  pupils  there,  otherwise 
Dereham  ought  to  have  a  school. 

4247.  [Mrs.  Bryant.)  With  regard  to  the  impoflsibilit;^  of  having  an 
indigent  test,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  worked  quite  BatiBf  aotonly 
in  Norfolk  to  take  simply  the  test  of  children  having  been  in  the  elemen- 
tary schooLsL  In  the  large  towns  it  is  a  very  common  complaint  wherever 
that  is  taken  as  the  qualification  of  the  scholarships,  that  a  large  number 
of  well-to-do  parents  send  their  ol^dren  to  the  schools.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  is  not  the  case  in  Norfolk  at  present  ? — ^Do  you 
mean  are  there  many  people  well-to-do  who  think  themselves  aggrieved 
because  they  cannot  go  in  for  these  scholarships  ? 

4248  No,  I  mean  are  there  many  parents  well-to-do  who  send  their 
children  to  the  elementary  schools  and  thus  obtain  the  soholarships,  who 
are  reuUy  too  well  off  to  have  the  scholarships  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there 
are  yet,  but  I  think  as  90on  as  they  see  their  interests  the  difficulty  might 
begin. 

4249.  You  do  foresee  that  there  is  that  difficulty,  which  will  require  to 
be  watched  P — Yes,  but  it  has  not  begun  yet. 

4250.  And  I  suppose  it  will  be  your  opinion  that  it  is  a  difficulty  more 
likely  to  arise  in  IsGtge  towns  than  in  country  districts  P  —Yes. 

4251.  It  will  be  much  slower  in  coming  to  the  country  districtB  P— Yes, 
mnch  slower. 

4252.  I  should  like  to  know  what  age  these  girls  are  who  oould  not 
qualify  for  the  junior  Cambridge  P — They  must  be  under  14,  bat  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  the  inspector,  who  wrote  to  me,  takes  them  as  being  about 
18.  They  really  are  more,  beoaiue  they  are  about  13  when  they  pass. 
They  pass  in  June,  they  go  to  school  in  September,  and  they  are  not 
examined  till  the  December  of  the  next  year. 

4253.  In  some  cases  they  might  have  another  year,  since  they  require  to 
be  under  16  P— Yes,  they  might. 

4254.  It  occurred  to  me  thai  it  might  prevent  some  difficulty  if  the  age 
oould  be  so  adjusted  as  to  seonre  that  they  oould  always  have  the  two  years 
instead  of  the  one  P — Our  difficulty  is,  thai  as  aoon  as  they  go,  we  want  to 
have  some  kind  of  test  of  their  progress  and  we  do  not  care  to  appoint  our 
own  examiner,  beeause  we  do  not  think  we  oould  do  it  so  weD. 

4255.  (Mr.  Cockhum.)  In  such  a  county  as  yours  I  should  like  to  know 
how  much  provision  ought  to  be  created  by  future  legislation.  Now,  dis- 
criminating between  buildings  and  teaoh&g  staff,  let  us  take  bnil^tiagB 
first.  For  the  whole  of  Norf  oUc  have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  seooadiuT' 
schooling  is  provided  with  buildings? — The  list  of  the  towns  which  I  gave 
will  answer  that  question  as  nearly  as  I  can  answer  it,  and  by  that  you  wUl 
see  that  seven  of  our  principal  little  towns  have  not  got  a  secondary 
school. 

4256.  Not  got  one  at  all  p— Swaffham  has  a  building,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  building.  I  mention  it  because  you  might  see  it  under  the  list  of  the 
1868  Report  as  having  a  school,  but  it  is  merely  a  building.  It  is  called 
the  Hamond  School.  All  the  other  towns  have  nothing  provided,  aud 
they  are  all  towns  of  neiarly  3,000  inhabitants  and  some  of  5,000.  Tiiking 
the  calculations  of  that  Report  of  1868,  tljere  ought  to  be  at  least  30  peopfe 
wanting  Secondary  Education  (I  am  taldng  the.  very  least,  beeauise  they 
might  be  45)  in  each  of  those  towns  and  in  many  oases  more 

4257.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  in  Norfolk  there  would  have  to.be  a 
considerable  amount  ni  school  creating  P-^I  am  afraid  so,  if  it  is .  really 
thoroughly  done., 
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4258.  {Sir  John  Hihbert.)  With  respect  to  the  scholarships  which  you 
say  are  held  in  connexion  \nth  elementary  Rchools,  how  can  you  have 
ficnolars  being  taught  at  the  elementary  schools,  whereas  the  law  says  that 
no  part  of  the  technical  instruction  money  should  be  given  in  aid  of  any 
teaching  below  the  sixth  standard  p — What  I  mean  is  that  these  scholars 
aare  examined  &om  the  elementary  schools,  and  as  soon  as  they  get 
the  scholarships  they  go  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary 
flchoolfl. 

4259.  The  scholarahipB  are  not  held  at  the  elementary  schools,  but  the 
fldholars  are  taught  at  the  elementary  schools  P — ^Yes. 

"4260.  (Mr.  Pillow.)  Have  you  anytliing  to  add  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Lee- Warner  with  respect  to  the  technical  instruction!  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk? — I  have  not  anything  to  add  with  re^urd  to  the  Secondary 
Education  question,  which  Mr.  Lee- Warner  has  referred  to,  but  I  am  quite 
|)(repared  now  to  answer  any  questions  bearing  on  the  tedmical  education 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I  entirely  endorse  what  Mr.  Lee-Warner  has 
49aid  with  r^;ard  to  Secondary  Education.  The  question  of  science  teaching 
in  the  coimty  I  think  should  be  investigated.  The  classes  are  conducted 
under  the  iScienoe  and  Art  Pepmrtment.  There  are  a  number  in  the  county, 
excluding  Norwich  and  Yarmouth. 

4261.  Is  Yarmouth  a  county  borough  alsop — Tes.  I  only  take  the 
^bdministrative  county.  We  have,  I  dare  say,  85  or  40  science  and  art 
classes  (I  will  give  you  the  exact  number  if  you  wish  to  have  it),  at  which 
a  considerable  number  of  the  rural  population  attend.  But  their  education 
is  so  limited  that  they  can  hardly  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  given 
even  when,  they  have  fairly  good  instructors. 

.  4262.  And. I  suppose  the  instruction  giv^i  is  of  a  very  elementary 
^hajracter  p.--£xoeedingly  elementary :  but  still  in  many  cases  it  is  very 
4K>and,  the  teachers  who  give  this  iBstruetion  having  been  trained  at  the 
^iqpemie  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council  technical  fund. 

4263.  Is  it  not  probable  or  possible  that  that  position  of  things  may 
improve  from  year  to  year  p — ^I  think  it  is  improving,  decidedly. 

4264.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  attending  your  own  science  and 
«rt  classes  throughout  the  county,  boys  and  girls  p — I  should  say  about 
^0  to  800. 

4265.  {Mr.  Fenwick.)  Is  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county  p — The 
Administrative  ootmty.    I  should  say  200. 

4266.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  That  leaves  out  Norwich  aiid  Yarmouth,  which 
«re  county  boroughs  ?— Yes. 

"   4267.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Are  there. any  other  county  boroughs  P— No. 
There  are  municipal  boroughs.  , 

4268.  (Sir  John  Sibheri.)  Hti,Yt  you  a  system  of  peripatetic  teaohers 
going  from  paidflk  to  paiiah  to  t«n»ch  ecicBoe,  or  do  you  leave  eaoh  paiash 
to  mAkie  iti^own  ansangementB  P-^EaoH  .parish  makes  its  own  arrangement. 
Occasionally  these  is  a  teaokeac  of  tfome  distance,  m^  four  or  five  miles 
•way,  who  is  known  to  possess  the  necefisary  qualifications,  and  he  ma.y  be 
engaged  by  another  village  to  come  and  give  instruction  to  the  pupils  of 
that  village  and  neighbouring  villages.  But  we  have  not  very  many  of 
those. 

,  4269.  How  do  you  allocate  your  money  to  the  various  parishes  9  Is  it 
according  tc  popnlatton  and  rateable  value,  or  some  other  system  P — ^With 
^he  exoeption  di  the  twoborcmgbs  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lee-Wamer-^Lynsi 
«b4  Thetfovd-^We  ffive  a  capitation  grant  and  a  payment  on  results.  {Mr. 
"jDee^TFom^.)  We  ^o  not  allocate  to  the  parishes  at  all.  We  have  always 
reedsted  that. 

4270.  (To  Mr,  Pitloti;.)  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be 
IsoUeeted  in  the  distriet  if  yon  do  not  allocate,  does  it  not  P— As  soon  as 
•iw.teaoher  is  selected  who  possesseA  the  neoessary  qualifloations  we  supply 
apparatos. 
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4271.  Bnt  if  there  ie  no  aUocation,  is  it  not  necessary  to  carry  on  a  class: 
for  abont  twelve  months  before  they  can  have  any  result  ? — (Mr,  Jjcc- 
Wwryier,)  We  give  them  2^.  so  that  they  can  have  their  public  meeting. 

4272.  But  then  you  do  aid  them  a  little  P — Yes,  so  as  to  get  over 
those  difficulties.  But  we  do  not  give  them  the  money  until  we  have  seen 
the  list  of  attendances  and  so  on. 

4273.  {Mr.  Fenwlck.)  What  amount  of  money  have  you  spent  during 
the  last  two  years  in  providing  teachers  for  those  classes  ? — {Mr.  PUlaw.) 
About  600/.  {Mr,  Lec^Wanier.)  Do  you  mean  in  providing  teachers  from 
outside  the  parish,  or  do  you  mean  how  much  has  been  earned? 

4274.  What  money  has  your  committee  spent  in  providing  the  teaching: 
stafif  alone  P  I  do  not  mean  how  much  has  been  earned  P— It  is  difficult 
to  say  that.  We  pay  to  the  committees,  and  wo  leave  the  committees  to 
make  their  terms  with  the  teachers.  After  that  they  send  in  their  aocounts* 
to  us,  so  that  we  can  see  how  they  have  spent  the  money.  I  doubt  whether 
we  could  give  you  that  straight  away. 

4276.  First  of  all  you  say  that  you  arrange  with  the  committee,  wha 
select  their  own  teachers.  They  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the 
teachers  and  send  in  the  account  to  your  committee,  who  approves  or 
otherwise  of  the  arrangement  that  they  have  made.  I  suppose  that 
arrangement  includes  salaries  to  teachers  p — Yes. 

4276.  How  much  have  you  spent  in  that  wayp — {Mr.  FiUow,)  About 
&00Z.  in  science  and  art  olaasas. 

4277.  (Mr.  Cockhwrn,)  Following  up  that  question,  to  what  extent  do 
they  receive  g^rants  in  addition  to  the  salary  p — They  get  no  salary  at  all. 
Their  salary  depends  entirely  upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  at  the 
classes,  on  which  we  pay  10«.  per  head  for  each  one  and  so  on,  on  a  certain* 
scale.  Then  we  take  the  results  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
when  we  get  those  we  pay  60  per  cent,  on  that  to  the  local  committee,  wha 
make  their  arrangements  with  the  teachers,  making  certain  deductions  for 
the  expenses  of  the  class. 

4278.  Who  receives  the  science  and  art  gitmts  p — The  local  committee, 
who  pay  the  teachers  themselves. 

4279.  Are  you  aware  in  how  many  instances  the  local  committee  pay  the 
teachers  the  grant,  wholly  or  in  part,  as  their  salary  P— I  do  not  think  they 
pay  them  any  salary. 

4280.  They  take  the  grant  P—Yes,  they  take  the  grant. 

4281.  Then,  practically,  the  schools  are  farmed  to  that  extent  P  — 
{Mr,  Lec'Warner.)  No,  not  in  all  oases.  In  one  case  I  know  the  teacher 
is  paid  a  salary,  but  he  never  earns  it,  so  that  it  has  to  be  made  up 
locally. 

4282.  [Mr,  Fentoick.)  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  in  some  oases  the 
county  council  find  the  teachers,  pay  the  salaries,  and  take  the  grant 
themselves P — Yes;  our  county  oouninl  have  never  done  that  with  the 
science  and  art  dasaee.  What  we  have  done  is  this  :  we  have  given  the 
local  committees  a  certain  attendance  grant—that  is  really  what  it  comes 
to  —which  has  taken  the  place  very  much  of  what  the  South  Kensington 
Science  and  Art  Department  used  to  do. 

4288.  {Dean  of  Manchester  io  Mr,  PiUow,)  1  understand  you  to  be 
cognisant  of  all  these  particular  matters.  Axe  you  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  so  far  as  yon  have  had 
experience  in  Norfolk  P— I  am,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  Sdenoe  and  Art 
Department  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think  they  work  well,  but  for  a 
county  like  Norfolk,  for  the  rural  districts,  the  examination  is  too  bard 
altogether ;  the  pupils  cannot  pass,  and  therefore  the  teachers,  if  they 
depended  upon  that  grant,  woTild  have  no  remuneration. 

4284.  You  have  spoken  about  the  grievous  deficiency  of  knowledge.  I 
sumKMe  you  trace  that  to  the  defects  of  the  elementary  system  of  edneation  ? 
—Yes,  decidedly. 
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4285.  {Sir  John  Hihberl  io  Mr.  Lee-Wnruer,)  Ton  state  that  fanners  in 
Norfolk  rather  despise  education.  Has  there  been  any  strong  attempt  in 
the  county  council  to  devote  any  portion  of  the  money  you  receive  in  aid 
of  rates  ? — ^We  began  early  in  claiming  the  grant.  There  was  a  fight  then 
and  we  won.  I  do  not  thmk  the  farmers  have  been  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  our  proceedings  since.  We  have  been  helped  very  much  by  Wr. 
G.  S.  Bead,  who  has  himself  fiom  the  very  beginning  said,  *'  If  you  will 
**  improve  the  teachers  that  you  have  already  in  Norfolk,  I  will  support 
"  you.*'  We  have  done  that,  and  he  [has  been  always  very  loyal  in  his 
support,  and  he  carries  a  great  many  farmers  with  him. 

4286.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  With  regard  to  the  science  and  art  grant,  has  it 
had  a  bad  efi^t,  in  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  making  the  curriculum  of 
any  of  these  schools  one-sided  with  a  view  to  securing  the  grant  P — They 
have  certainly  bad  to  eke  out  their  income  by  it,  no  doubt. 

4287.  {Sir  John  Hibbert.)  You  consider  that  local  authorities  are  needed         Local 
under  the  Charity  Commission  or  the  Education  Office  to  start  schools     jJbJdbd'pob 
where  they  are  needed  and  to  regulate  their  scope.    Those  are  your  own  Provision  ahd 
words.      Do  you  wish  to  amplify  that  F— Yes,  I  have  put  down  the  Charity     ^  gcn'SJoLs^^ 
Commission  or  the  Education  Office,  but  of  course  what  a  great  many  of 

us  people  in  the  country  would  welcome  with  very  gi  eat  delight  would  be 
a  combination  of  those  two  and  of  South  Kensington  besides. 

4288.  What  would  be  your  local  authority  ? — I  think  the  country  has 
gone  so  fur  in  entrusting  these  funds  to  the  county  councils,  that  to  a 
certain  extent  the  technical  education  committee  must  be  the  basis  of 
such  an  authority.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  forced  to  have  representatives 
of  the  various  schoolmasters'  organisations  in  each  county. 

4289.  Would  you  have  representatives  from  school  boards  also  p — If  I 
saw  how  to  suggest  it,  but  it  is  so  very  difficult,  because  some  school 
boards  are  so  very  small  and  others  are  so  very  big  and  influeatial. 

4290.  What  number  of  school  boards  have  you  in  Norfolk,  leaving  out  the 
county  boroughs  P — There  are  a  great  many  very  small  ones. 

4291.  Paiochial  school  boards? — Yes;  very  small  parish  boards;  and 
till  those  are  massed  together,  which  I  suppose  will  be  done  sooner  or 
later,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  say  which  school  board  should  have  a  repre- 
sentative and  which  should  not.  You  might  go  by  the  popalation  of  the 
parish. 

4292.  {Bean  o/  Manchester.)  You  might  have  a  combination  of  school 
IxMurds  ?  -Yes,  it  could  be  done,  of  course. 

4293.  (Sir  John.  Hibbert.)  They  might  combine  for  the  purpose  of  sliding 
representatives? — Yes.  But  I  am  sure  we  want  representatives  oi  the 
elementary  school  teachers  and  also  of  the  secondary  schoolmasters. 

4294.  Would  you  give  this  local  authority  power  to  build  and  maintain 
secondary  schools  ? — I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  it  might  have  that 
power,  and  if  we  might  use  any  capital  that  we  have  at  the  bank  now. 

4295.  Do  you  not  consider  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  advantsige 
in  doing  that,  having  regard  to  the  sfarong  feeling  that  there  is  just  now 
against  an  increase  of  rates  P  Might  hot  that  be  a  great  impediment  P-~ 
But  the  matter  is  so  presang ;  I  do  not  understand  how  we  can  go  on. 

4296.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  the  farmers  rising  up  in  arms 
about  any  increase  in  the  rates  for  the  provision  of  schools  of  this  character  P 
— ^I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  might,  but  I  think  the  board  might  manage 
the  grant  that  we  have,  the  9,000^,  rather  better  than  it  is  managed  now  ; 
we  might  capitalise  some  of  our  money,  for  instance.  And  in  the  second 
place  I  think  the  feeling  would  grow  in  favour  of  education.  But  it  is  very 
ukely  that  the  Qoreroment  itself  would  have  to  do  something  in  the 
poorer  parts. 

4297.  In  connexion  with  that  question  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  whether 
your  county  oounoil  representing  Hie  administrative  county  ever  thought 
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of  oombining  with  the  two  boroughB  for  the  pnrpoBe  of  Tnaintaining  the 
Ck)imt7  School  or  somethiBg  of  that  sort  ? — I  do  not  think  either  of  the 
county  boroughs  think  that  agriculture  has  anything  to  do  with  them. 

4298.  But  I  suppose  the  Oonnty  School  would  not  be  maifitained  eatirely 
for  agriculture  P  It  might  be  maintained  for  Seoondary  Education  as  well, 
might  it  not  P — In  that  case  it  is  only  a  seoondary  school  afifeeting  that  part 
of  the  county  which  is  the  most  central  and  the  least  to  do  with  Norwich  or 
Yarmouth. 

4299.  Is  it  entirely  used  as  a  day  school  P — At  present  it  is  just  a  boarding 
school  with  about  seven  boys ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  TarmoutS 
or  Norwich  in  the  least.  It  would  enter  into  competition  with  the  Norwich 
schools,  which  the  Norwich  people  would  not  hke.  I  do  not  think  Norwiok 
or  Yarmouth  could  help  us  there. 

4300.  What  have  you  to  suggest  with  regard  to  house-keepiog  schools  for 
l^ls  P — I  only  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  need  of 
it  and  just  to  mention  what  we  do.  We  have  a  school  which  we  keep  aJb 
Norwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  county,  and  to  which  we  send  gurls  who 
want  training  chiefly  to  be  domestic  servants.  We  send  12  at  a  time,  and 
pay  their  expenses.  3 

4301.  Ton  mean  you  send  them  from  the  county  to  Norwich  to  take 
advantage  of  this  school  p — Yes. 

4302.  And  do  you  pay  for  those  out  of  your  technical  money  ? — ^Yes,  we 
pay  for  those  out  of  our  technical  money. 

4308.  Of  course  the  school  at  Norwich  is  a  boarding  school  P — ^Yes. 

4304.  The  girls  are  boarded  there  p — ^Yes.  Of  course  what  I  should  like 
to  see  would  be  in  these  country  towns  schools  of  that  kind  being  run  for 
girls  all  round  just  as  they  have  them  in  the  country  towns  of  the  same 
nze  in  Belguim. 

4306.  But  you  would  require  them  to  be  boarding  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  house-keeping  would  you  notP — ^No,  I  do  not  think  so 
necessarily.    In  Belgium  tibe  girls  go  there  every  day. 

4306.  How  could  they  be  taught  house-keeinng  by  merely  attending  the 
school  P — In  Belgium  they  borrow  babies  to  nurse  and  do  for.  You  might 
see  it  at  any  time  in  Brussels  or  Yilvorde. 

4307.  They  have  a  nursery  attached  to  the  school  I  suppose  P — One  of 
the  things  the  girls  are  taught  is  how  to  do  for  a  baby. 

4808.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  And  how  do  thev  get  on  for  household  utenBil|i 
and  so  on  for  cooung  p — They  have  to  cook  their  own  dinner  every  day, 
and  they  take  in  washing  besides,  so  as  to  learn  laundry  work ;  then  a 
certain  number  are  taken  out  every  day  to  the  market,  in  order  to  buy  the 
things  that  are  made  up  and  cooked. 

4809.  Speaking  with  respect  to  yonr  own  county  oouncil,  have  yon  had 
teachers  of  cookery  or  teachers. of  sdentifio  dressmaking  and  Laimdry- 
work  going  about  your  county  P — ^Yes. 

4810.  Has  that  been  successful  or  not? — ^Myself  I  think  that  even  the 
eookery  has  beitn  successful,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  dress-catting  hafe 
been  very  successful.  When  we  first  started  it  Mr.  Axckmade  a  fierce 
attack  on  us  for  teaching  the  dish  called  "  Poor  man's  goose."  He  said 
It  was  very  hard  that  the  poor  man  should  have  a  different  goose  from  the 
rich  man,  and  that  rather  discouraged  the  poor  people  fromi  taking  it  up 
for  some  time.    That  did  damage  us  at  the  first. 

4811.  Will  70U  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  with  respect  to  the  SAri- 
oultnral  schoob  for  bovs  P — I  have  not  the  least  doubly  that  ev^jr  menupj^ 
of  the  (Commission  wiU  think  it  merely  a  waste  of  words  if  I  say  ihat  J 
think  the  Qovemment  ought  to  do  something  to  show  that  agiicultiuje^ 
a  thing  whidi  is  capable  of  being  learnt  and  taught.  ..<.!:     you 

4812.  {Sir  Eeihry  Boicoe,)  Have  you  ever  made  ai^  attempt  to  carry 
out  a  system  of  establishment  snoh  as  has  been  cfuoied.pjitULthA'^i^gd 
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College  by  the  Surrey  and  Kent  Goniitj  Coancils  ? — We  have  spent  so 
muoh  on  Bobolarships  to  begin  with,  and  then  we  have  gone  in  for 
the  Cambridge  Agricnitural  School,  bo  that  we  have  really  not  had  the 
money  lor  any  such  attempt.  Of  course  the  Elmbam  County  School 
would  have  developed  into  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  school  collapsing. 

4813.  {Sir  John  Hibbert,)  I  supiK>Be  you  have  thought  out  some  plan 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  boys  some  kind  of  scientific  instruction  P — 
When  we  first  taught  it  Lord  Walsingham,  who  is  an  exceedingly  able 
man,  and  who  has  really  gone  into  agriculture  a  great  deal,  tried  to  get  up 
a  scheme  by  which  the  farmers  should  take  apprentices,  but  not  a  single 
farmer  in  the  place  would  come  forward  and  offer  to  take  any  of  these 
apprentices ;  so  the  scheme  collapsed,  and  we  have  never  tried  it  again. 

4314.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  Had  these  farmers  ever  bad  any  experience 
of  apprentices  ? — No  ;  Lord  Walsingham  sketched  a  scheme  for  them, 
and  offered  to  get  the  county  council  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  with 
each  boy. 

4315.  And  they  would  not  take  it? — No. 

4816.  Now»  first  with  regard  to  your  local  authority  ;  ^ou  speak  of  the 
Charity  Commission  and  the  Eduoation  OfBboe  being  combined  with  repr»» 
sentatives  of  the  county  council,  and  combined  again  with  lepresentcytiTee 
of  a  number  of  school  boards? — I  merely  meant  that  we  should  work 
under  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  Education  Office  combined. 

4317.  The  Education  Office  as  it  is  at  present  interpreted  do  you  mean, 
or  a  new  board  ?  ^I  mean  it  would  help  us  poor  people  in  the  countiy  so 
much  if  South  Kensington,  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the  Education 
Office  were  all  the  same  place. 

4318.  A  board  of  education  rather  than  what  we  generally  understand 
by  the  Education  Office  wotdd  be  your  idea  ? — ^Yes. 

4319.  Would  you  put  that  authority,  which  I  will  call  the  Board  of 
Eduoation,  under  a  responsible  Minister,  or  how  would  you  treat  it  ?  You 
are  aware  that  at  present  the  Vice-President  answers  for  the  Education 
Office  in  Parliament  ?>-Yes. 

4820.  How  would  you  arranffe  for  the  head  of  this  body  ?*I  should  be 
IgUd  to  see  It  umder  a  responalMe  Minister. 

4321.  When  you  have  got  this  higher  authority  you  would  have  the 
local  authority  constituted,  and  that  authority  is  to  be  constituted  on  the 
j^presentative  principle,  and  not  on  the  co-optative  principle  ? — Yes. 

4322.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  county  council  themselves  would  have  to 
elect  representatives  on  such  a  local  authority  ? — ^Yery  much  as  they  now 
choose  their  committee  of  iustruction. 

4323.  And  then  there  would  be  also  representation  from  school  boards  P 
—Yes. 

4324.  And  those  together  would  be  the  local  authority  ?— Yes. 

4825.  Then  when  you  have  got  that  local  authority  oonstitutee  yon 
propose  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  the  sdiools,  of  aooottdary  ohaiftoter 
which  already  exist  in  the  area  over  whioh  they  hare  dominion  P^-^Yes.      i 

.4826.  And  you  desire  to  see  those  sehools  snppUsd  with  all  the 
appliances  and  equipments  which  would  be  necessary  locally  for  what 
may  be  cidled  teclmical  or  technological  purposes  ?— Yes. 

4327.  Then  to  fill  up  the  gaps  whioh  are  to  be  €oand  on  your  county 
maps  you  would  give  power  to  the  local  authority  to  create  under  tiie 
direction  of  the  higher  authority  new  schools  P^ — ^The  county  authority 
under  the  direction  of  the  Education  Board. 

4328.  And  by  that  means  you  would  indeed  oover  the  area  of  your 
oounty,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

4329.  In  that  case  would  you  have  a  line  of  demarcation  between  thoss 
two  particular  places  that  you  have  mentioned^  Norwich  and  Yannoutb. 
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WotQd  yon  leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning,  or  beoanse  of  the  means  of 
toansit  to  those  places  would  you  not  think  it  better  to  put  them  all  in  a 
ring  fence  ? — We  do  take  them  into  our  reckoning.  We  use  them  very 
much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  sensible  board  would  do  the  same, 
because  it  would  be  so  much  waste  of  money  otherwise. 

4-iMO.  [Sir  Henry  Jioecoe.)  You  have  9,000^  a  year  at  the  present  time 
under  the  Act  P— Yes. 

4331.  But  the  system  as  sketched  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  with 
which  yoa  agree,  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  that  ? — Yes,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would. 

4382.  How  do  you  propose  to  raise  the  fund?~I  can  only  say  how  I  do 
not  propose,  rather  tiian  hov  I  do.  I  mean  I  am  quite  certain  that  we 
ehoi^d  not  gain  anything  so  much  as  we  should  lose  by  trying  to  re- arrange 
the  wretched  little  endowment  that  we  have  in  Norfolk.  It  would  be  no 
use  trying  to  shift  endowments  ;  we  should  create  a  great  howl  in  certain 
places  and  not  get  any  gain  commensurate  with  the  evil.  Norfolk  has  not 
got  the  money  unless  you  rate  it,  and  there  are  difticalties  in  this  time  of 
depression,  unless  yon  makb  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  starting  these 
schools.  T  think  the  country  must  face  the  fact  that  Secondary  Education 
has  to  be  organised. 

4333.  Then  it  would  have  to  oome  from  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
suppose  we  do  anything  like  what  other  countries  do  for  education. 

4334.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a^y  objection,  for  example,  to  having 
a  rate  ?  Gould  you  tell  what  that  would  yield  for  instance  ?—  Do  you  mean 
a  penny  rate  ? 

4335.  Yes.  How  much  would  a  penny  rate  all  over  the  county 
produce  ?— About  8,000?. 

4336.  Would  that  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  view  you  have  suggested  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  would,  because  T  think  it  would  require  a  very  large 
expenditure  to  start. 

4337.  (Sii-  John  Hihhri,)  Money  might  be  borrowed  on  the  rate? — Yes, 

4336.  {Sir  Henry  Iio9rOi\)  Do  you  agree  with  what  is  stated  with  regard 
to  Secondary  Education  in  the  article  to  which  you  have  referred  :  in  the 
first  place  that  the  proper  system  is  to  develop  the  existing  secondary 
schools,  and  in  the  second  place  that  you  must  look  to  something  more  in 
the  way  of  Secondary  Education  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  rural  grammar  schools  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

4339.  You  would,  in  fact,  put  the  grammar  schools  on  a  modem 
footing? — I  should  do  what  is  called,  drop  Qreek  at  once.  We  have 
already  done  something  in  the  way  of  building  them  laboratories.  In  the 
first  year  of  our  existence  we  equipped  all  the  secondary  schools  with 
laboratories. 

4340.  And  is  that  system  working  satisfactorily,  as  far  as  you  are  aware  P 
— Yes,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Of  course  we  are  very  muoh  hampered  by 
not  having  our  own  inspectors,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  start  them.  Mr. 
Pillow  goes  about  as  muoh  as  he  can. 

4341.  You  have  the  means  of  checking  the  work  done  at  these  schools,  I 
presume  P — ^Yes. 

4342.  And  you  take  care  that  that  is  done  ? — Yes. 

4348.  {Sir  John  Hihh?rt.)  When  you  speak  of  these  schools  you  mean 
endowed  schools,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

4344.  (Sir  Henry  Roscoc.)  Are  those  endowed  schools  to  which  you  have 
already  given  the  means  of  building  laboratories,  the  schools  that  we  have 
heard  of  in  the  list  P — Yes. 

4345.  Could  you  name  those  schools  which  you  have  already  furnished 
with  laboratories  P  —  Thetford,  Elmham,  Wymondham,  Snettishanx, 
Hingham,  Lynn,  North  Walsham,  and  one  in  Norwich. 
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4346.  Have  yoa  assisted  one  in  Norwich  P — Yes,  we  ha^e  assisted  one  in 
Norwich,  because  we  used  it  a  great  deal  for  the  lectures  to  schoolmasters. 

4347.  I  see  that  on  page  217  there  are  other  grammar  schools  mentioned 
which  I  think  jon  haye  not  named  P — All  those  except  Yarmouth  and  one 
at  Norwich  we  hare  helped.    They  have  all  got  their  laboratories. 

4348.  Then  you  have  done  all  you  can  in  the  way  of  aiding  grammar 
schools,  so  far  as  laboratory  instruction  is  concerned  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  we 
haye. 

4349.  {Mr.  «7e6&.)  You  propose  that  the  local  authority  should  include 
representatiyes  of  the  teachers.  By  the  teachers  you  mean,  no  doubt,  not 
only  the  teachers  in  secondazy  schools  proper,  or  in  technical  schools, 
but  also  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  county  P — ^Yes, 
certainly. 

4850.  Should  you  think  it  dedrable  that  there  should  be  a  representation 
of  uniyersities  in  the  local  authoriW  ? — My  feeling  is,  would  the  uniyersities 
be  able  to  supply  enough  men.  1  suppose  they  would  be  local  men  whom 
the  uniyersities  would  choose  to  be  their  representatiyes. 

4861.  Suppoaing  that  that  difficulty,  if  it  exists,  could  be  oyeroome,  and 
supposing  the  thing  could  be  done,  do  you  think  it  desirable  in  itself  P — I 
thmk  it  would  be  a  yery  good  thing,  because  the  uniyersities  are  always 
helping  us  in  yarious  ways.  It  would  be  a  yery  good  thing  to  haye  a 
definite  connexion. 

4352.  With  regard  to  the  examination  of  schools,  by  what  agency  should 
you  wish  to  haye  that  conducted  P — We  haye  been  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  uniyendty.  The  uniyersity  has  helped  us  exceedingly,  and,  being 
nearest  to  Cambridge,  we  haye  gone  to  Cambridge  always. 

4853.  With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
central  authority,  whateyer  it  may  be,  how  much  power  of  interference,  do 
you  think,  speaking  generally,  the  central  authority  ought  to  haye  p  I 
mean  do  you  conceiye  it  rather  as  a  court  of  appeal  and  a  moderating 
influence,  or  would  you  giye  it  a  more  direct  and  constant  power  of  inter- 
yention  P — In  a  matter  like  deciding  where  there  should  be  a  new  school 
put,  I  should  think  it  desirable  to  haye  their  sanction  first. 

4354.  With  regard  to  the  funds,  do  you  think  it  would  be  well  receiyed 
in  Norfolk  if  the  money  ayailable  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  or  the 
BO  called  Beer  Money,  were  permanently  deyoted  to  Secondary  Education 
without  the  present  restriction  to  technical  education  P — That  is  a  difficult 
question.  I  think  that  our  present  committee  would  be  about  eyenly 
diyided  on  that  question. 

4355.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  1  think  you  said  that  you  would  look  forward  to 
a  unification  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the  Education  Office,  and  the 
South  Kensington  Science  and  Art  Department  P — Yes. 

4356.  Would  you  mind  saying  in  what  particular  respect  you  feel  any 
inconyenience  from  the  present  system  P — Of  course  in  the  first  place  it  is 
always  more  conyenient  to  deal  with  one  office.  You  get  to  know  the  ways 
of  forking  of  those  with  whom  you  are  communicating ;  othen^'ise  you 
constantly  feel  a  sense  of  the  authorities  or  the  work  oyerlapping.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Science  and  Art  grants.  People  often  ask  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from.  The  Science  and  Art  people  are  dealing  with 
Imperial  money — I  mean  Imperial  money  for  this  kind  of  work — and  pos- 
sibly the  principle  being  admitted  there,  if  it  got  into  the  Education  Office 
I  should  not  be  sorry. 

4357.  Haye  you  had  any  experience  as  to  a  grant  being  giyen  by  two 
authorities  to  the  same  boys  or  to  the  same  school  p — We  haye  to  be 
careful  about  that  in  connexion  with  the  continuation  sclioolb.  We  haye 
kept  rather  out  of  the  eyening  schools,  so  we  haye  not  had  any  difficulties. 

4358.  Your  endowed  schools  in  Norfolk,  I  suppose,  haye  goyeming 
bodies  of  their  own  P— Yes. 
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4S69.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  relation  between  local  authorities 
and  the  goyeming  bodies  P  First,  perhaps,  I  might  ask,  would  there  be 
lepresentatiYes  of  the  gOTeniing  bodies  oib  the  looal  autbovity  F — That^is  a 
matter  of  detail.  Of  course  at  present  the  Chaiify  Gommissionen  are 
starting  a  soheme,  which  I  believe  they  have  already  started  in  some 
counties,  by  which  two  members  of  our  committee  should  be  chosen  to  be 
on  every  governing  body  in  Norfolk.  Ton  see  what  one  wants  is,  that  the 
governing  bodies  of  these  schools  should  not  be  working  as  rivals  to  one 
another  and  not  know  one  another's  work,  but  there  should  be  some 
people  on  each  who  know  the  whole  wock  of  the  oountyy  so  that  ttiey 
should  not  be  interfering  with  one  another's  wock.  It  is  only  a  quesiiaiL  A 
whether  you  will  not  make  the  body  so  very  lag  if  you  have  so  many 
representatives. 

4360.  Would  you  favour,  then,  the  idea  of  the  local  authority  being 
xepresented  on  the  governing  body  or<9tM  vend,  the  governing  body  being 
represented  on  the  local  authority  P — Quite  so^ 

4361.  Would  you  say  that  the  representatives  of  the  local  authority 
ought  to  be  on  the  governing  body  even  if  ho  money  was  received  from 
the  local  authority  P — ^Tes,  if  you  once  oonstitute  this  as  a  centml  education 
body  for  the  whole  county. 

4362.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  opposition  t&  thatf^-^I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  in  Norfolk. 

4363.  I  think  you  say,  too,  that  you  would  wish  to  see  existing  endowed 
schools  developed  by  local  authorities  P — Yes. 

4364.  What  form  would  that  development  take.  Would  it  take  the  form 
of  financial  subsidies  P — ^It  already  takes  the  form  of  flnanoial  subsidies.  1 
should  like  them  to  have  power,  which  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  gradually 
get  anyhow,  of  giving  them  advice  as  to  what  they  should  cover.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  where  there  are  two  scho(^  near  one  another ;  one 
school  may  go  in  for  teaching  one  form  of  science,  and  another  another. 

4865.  Do  not  some  of  these  endowed  schools  suffer  from  lack  of  pupils  ? 
—Yes. 

4866.  Would  any  subsidies  of  that  kind  help  them  very  much  P — ^I  do  not 
propose  to  give  a  subsidy  so  as  to  develop  them,  unless  they  hafre  pupils. 
I  thmk  that  would  be  most  harmful.    We  have  always  kept  out  of  that. 

4867.  You  spoke  about  dropping  Qreek.  Does  that  mean  you  would 
make  it  compulfiory  as  to  certain  schools  not  to  teach  Qreek  P--Oertainly, 
not  as  a  class  subject. 

4368.  But  vou  would  leave  it  optional  in  the  schools  to  teach  Greek  to 
those  boys  wno  were  going  to  the  universities  P — Yes. 

4369.  Would  you  favour  the  idea  of  the  universities  rather  relaxing  that 
restriction  P— I  should  very  much,  indeed. 

4370.  WMild  that  work  well  do  you  tiiink  P — I  think  it  would  draw  more 
people  up  to  the  universities  who  would  go  in  for  the  honour  classes 
afterwards. 

4371.  Then  you  would  say,  that  in  Norfolk  there  is  a  tangible  nunfber 
of  boys  who  are  excluded  from  the  universities  and  who  might  take 
honours,  merely  because  of  Greek  in  the  compulsory  entrance  examination  P 
—Certainly,  some.  I  should  not  like  to  speak  positively,  because  I  never 
tried  to  tiiink  out  how  many  there  were. 

4372.  In  the  endowed  schools  at  present,  is  Greek  always  taught  P — ^It 
comes  in  in  this  way,  that  in  appointing  an  assistant  master  you  must  look 
out  for  a  person  who  has  got  that  qualification. 

4378.  Have  the  endowed  schools  got  modem  sides? — Thej  have  not 
broken  up  in  that  kind  of  way ;  they  are  too  small  to  be  divided  into  two 
Bidea< 

4374.  But  most  of  the  pupils  have  to  learn  Latin  ? — ^Yes. 
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4375.  And  most  Greek  aa  vrell  ? — Not  in  lower  forms. 

4376.  {Dr.  WormeU.)  Yon  hope  to  increase  the  number  of  secondary 
schools  yery  considerably  in  Norfolk,  I  gather  ? — ^Yes. 

4S77.  I  suppose  vou  have  never  looked  forward  to  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  nsing  the  railways  to  some  extent  P — No. 

4878.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the  longest  distance  boys  and  girls  might 
be  expected  to  go  ?— I  do.not  think  I  oould  put  it  so  much  in  distances  aa 
say  that  they  should  aU  have  their  secondary  schools. 

4379.  You  mention  that  you  would  hope  to  see  the  representatiyee  of 
teachers  in  this  proyincial  body.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  there 
are  some  private  teachers  in  Norfolk  who  can  give  evidence  of  their  qualifi- 
cations, working  in  schools  which  can  prove  their  efficiency ;  would  you 
include  those  in  the  body  of  the  teachers  privileged  to  appoint  representa- 
tives upon  the  provinaial  body  P — I  do  not  see  exactly  how  I  could  define 
them,  but  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  that  kind.  There  are  some 
good  private  schools. 

4380.  (Mr.  Yooedll.)  Do  you  think  that  9,0007.  is  any  more  than  you  need 
to  spend  in  Norfolk,  and  can  well  spend,  upon  strictiy  technical  teaching 
or  teohnok>gical  work  P — ^I  do  not  quite  know  how.  I  shoold  define  stiietly 
technical  teaching. 

4381.  Technical  ioBtruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Technical  Instruc- 
tion .Act  ? — We  oould  spend  a  great  deal  more  than  9,000?. 

4382.  Then  you  would  deprecate  any  diversion  of  any  part  of  that 
9,000Z.  to  secondary  teaching  of  a  diflTerent  order  from  the  teaching  we 
have  been  talking  about ;  that  is,  to  the  kind  of  teaching  that  usually  has 
gone  on  in  endowed  schools  which  have  not  been  receiving  grants  from  the 
technical  edvcation  committee  P — I  do  not  quite  see  how  I  can  separate 
them  to  answer  that  question,  because  take  what  happened  with  our 
agricultural  school  at  Elmham.  We  set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  monev 
for  teaching  these  boys  pure  agriculture.  Then  they  went  to  the  school, 
and  almost  directly  we  got  a  letter  from  the  headmaster  asking  whether 
thej  were  to  drop  their  general  English  teaching.  Of  course  one  was 
obliged,  looking  at  their  age,  to  say  chat  boy  c  of  16  ought  not  to  drop 
their  general  teaching.  So  we  had  to  recognise  that  they  ought  to  be  put 
into  the  other  classes. 

4383.  What  I  want  to  elicit  more  particularly  is  whether  you  do  not 
think  that  any  extension  of  the  work  you  are  now  doing,  such  as  the  one 
you  suggest,  would  need  to  be  financed  and  subsidised  from  other  sources, 
rather  than  the  one  source  it  has  now  P — Certainly. 

4384.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions  carrying  forward 
those  put  by  the  Dean  of  Manchester.  Would  you  give  your  county 
educational  board  executive  powers,  or  make  it  submit  its  schemes  to  tbs 
county  council  ? — Personally,  I  would  give  it  executive  powers,  as  I  said 
before,  under  the  Education  Office. 

4385.  Under  your  proposal,  the:  county  council  would  delegate  full 
powers,  and  hand  over  a  certain  income  to  a  board  composed  partly  of  its 
own  members  and  partly  of  outside  representatives  p-^Yes,  I  suppose  it 
would  come  to  that,  tluit  this  particular  fond,  which  is  at  at  present 
administered  by  the  technical  education  committee,  would  be  administered 
by  the  technical  instruction  committee,  combined  with  representatives  of 
the  body  I  have  mentioned.  That  is  really  all  that  it  would  come  to,  only 
you  will  frighten  every  county  council  if  you  put  it  in  the  way  you  have 
put  it. 

4386.  Amongst  those  representatives,  you  said  there  should  be  some 
teachers.  How  would  you  get  the  teachers?  Would  the  boaid  choose 
them  or  leave  the  teachers  to  appoint  them  themselves? — I  should  think 
they  would  get  the  beet  representatives  by  leaving  the  teachers  to  appoint. 

4387.  That  would  involve  either  going  to  the  teachers*  societies  or 
having  a  register  of  teachers  P-— Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 
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4388.  Which  of  the  two  wonld  yoa  prefer  P — I  really  cannot  telL  I 
could  not  answer  that  question.  I  should  think  a  register  of  teachexB 
would  be  the  fairest  thing. 

4389.  You  would  see  prima  facie  certain  objections  to  going  to  the 
BOcieties  simply,  because  there  might  be  desirable  persons  outside  them  ? 
— There  are,  undoubtedly.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

4890.  Then  if  your  proposal  iuTolved  a  register,  as  I  understand  it  does, 
would  you  put  in  that  same  register  both  primary  and  secondary  teaohen  ? 
— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  should  elect  together  P 

4891.  Yds  P — ^I  should  ha^e  thought  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  had 
representatives  of  the  two  sets  separate,  but  I  do  not  know. 

4892.  That  would  not  involve  getting  separate  registers,  and  so  dividing 
them  ?— Ko,  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  at  all. 

4998.  In  fact,  you  would  think  it  undeeixable  to  do  so  P — ^Yes,  I  think 
that  would  be  most  undesirable. 

4394.  And  in  the  same  way  you  would  wish  to  keep  the  university 
teacher  in  the  same  profession.  Xou  would  not  wish  to  exclude  him  from 
influence  on  the  county  board  P — No. 

4896.  You  were  suggesting  that  possibly  the  universities  might  get  local 
graduates  to  represent  them  on  the  boards.  I  suppose  you  would  feel  it 
desirable,  if  that  were  done,  that  those  local  representativeB  should 
periodically  report  to  the  universities  what  they  saw,  in  order  to  keep  the 
universities  continuously  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on? — ^Yes,  I 
suppose  the  universities  have  numerous  ways  of  finding  out  what  is  going 
on  by  their  various  examinations. 

4896.  But  I  was  referring  to  these  special  representatives  which  have 
been  suggested  P— My  only  difficulty  there  is,  that  I  do  not  know  what 
body  they  would  particularly  report  to. 

4397.  What  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  this,  yoa  wotdd  not  think  it  a  real, 
true  university  representation  if  the  university  simply  appoint  a  local 
resident,  and  let  him  go  his  own  way,  and  never  troubled  to  find  out  what 
was  going  on  P — No,  but  it  is  what  they  do  in  the  governing  bodies  ot  our 
public  schools. 

4398.  And  that  is  iindesirable  you  think  P— I  should  not  think  it  was 
exactlv  desirable. 

4399.  In  fact,  if  there  were  a  university  representation  on  these  boards 
you  would  not  follow  the  analogj  of  the  existing  representation  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  some  schools  r — No. 

4400.  And  further,  would  you  bring  under  supervision,  or  in  some  way 
in  relation  with  your  county  board,  what  are  spoken  of  as  public  schools  F 
I  am  speaking  of  the  big  public  schools  P— I  imagine  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  those  schools  which  might  be  specially  regarded  as 
national,  so  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  meddle  with  them. 

4401.  You  think  the  county  board  need  have  no  regard  for  themp^l 
think,  if  the  county  council  were  wise,  it  would  leave  them  alone. 

4402.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  such  schools, 
and  say  that  some  are  national  and  some  are  not  P — Very  difficult. 

4403.  Would  you  put  those  that  were  distinctly  national  into  any  sort  of 
connexion  with  the  central  department  that  you  have  sketched  ? — ^I  should 
like  to  see  every  one  of  our  scIiooIjb  in  some  kind  of  connexion  with  the 
central  department. 

4404.  In  fact,  you  would  not  leave  out  any  part  of  our  Secondary 
Education  from  some  kind  of  connexion  with  an  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education  F — No 

4405.  {Mr.  Gochhurn.)  You  do  not  consider  at  all  that  the  9,0002.,  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  beer  money,  is  adequate  for  even  your  technical 
work  in  Norfolk  P—  Not  as  I  hope  it  wiU  develop. 
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4406.  If  your  local  authority  iu  Norfolk  had  added  to  its  duties  the  care 
of  Secondary  Education,  that  amount  would  be  still  more  inadequate  ? — 
To  a  certain  extent,  it  already  has  that  added  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  much  we  keep  within  the  strict  lines  of  the  Act. 

4407.  And  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  any  of  the  existing  endowments 
being  converted  to  this  purpose? — ^There  really  is  not  enough  to  talk 
about. 

4408.  And  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  the  imposition  of  a  rate  P — No.  I 
said  we  could  not  get  our  county  council  to  vote  a  rate. 

4409.  Would  it  tempt  the  county  council,  and  would  it  also  tempt  the 
ratepayers  to  bear  it,  if  pound  for  pound  you  had  a  subsidy  from  the 
Exchequer ;  that  is,  if  for  every  pound  they  raised  locally,  they  should 
receive  a  pound  ? — I  should  like  to  try  the  experiment,  certamly. 

4410.  Do  you  think  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty  ? — I  cannot  say  it 
would  remove  it,  but  it  would  make  things  very  much  easier. 

4411.  Supposing  that  were  done,  can  you  tell  us  how  you  would  get 
over  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  have  some  oversight  or 
control  if  they  gave  you  money  p — ^I  was  proposing  that  it  should  have 
control,  because  of  this  board  of  education. 

4412.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  quite  a  quid  pro  quo  for  their  grant  if 
this  central  office,  composed  of  these  three  departments  in  one,  exercised 
their  control  p — ^Yes. 

4413.  Do  you  see  anv  possibility  of  the  same  authority  directing  primary 
education  and  Secondary  Education  P — I  do  not  like  to  answer  that 
question,  because  I  have  never  seen  exactly  what  the  difficulties  are,  not 
having  oeen  in  the  department. 

4414.  You  have  referred  to  elementary  education  P-— I  want  to  see  the 
two  in  some  relation  to  one  another.  If  it  is  to  be  done  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  could  best  be  done  by  the  board  of  education. 

4415.  Ck>uld  the  county  council,  with  these  co-opted  members,  take 
primary  education  in  hand  as  well  as  secondary  P — Taking  over  what 
powers,  do  you  mean  P 

4416.  Practically  all  the  powers  that  are  at  present  vested  in,  say,  school 
boards  or  local  managers  of  primary  schools  p — I  do  not  see  any  immediate 
need  for  it,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  done. 

4417.  Do  you  see  a  necessity  for  some  linkage  between  elementary 
education  and  secondary  P — Yes. 

4418.  If  you  have  separate  and  distinct  bodies  controlling  each,  how  is 
the  linkage  to  be  secured  P— I  do  not  look  upon  them  as  two  separatid  bodies 
if  they  are  both  referring  to  the  Education  Office. 

4419.  But  if  primary  education  is  left,  as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  the 
voluntary  school  managers  and  school  boards,  they  are  absolutely  inde- 
pendent?— ^Yes.  Of  course  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  school  boards 
organised. 

4420.  And  you  would  like  to  see  school  board  areas  very  much  enlarged  ? 
— Yes ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  mix  up  anything  I  had  to  sa^*  about  secondary 
schools  with  that.     Of  course  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

4421.  I  do  not  want  to  take  you  into  the  field  of  elementary  education, 
only  I  recognise,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
linkage  between  them  ? — Yes. 

4422.  We  must  get  the  boys  and  girls  into  secondary  schools  when  they 
have  gone  beyond  primary  schools  ? — Yes. 

4423.  And  to  do  that  we  must  have  some  connexion  between  the  two 
governing  bodies  ? — Yes. 

4424.  Do  you  recognise  that  necessity  p— Yes. 

4425.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  county 
oonnoil  for  the  whole  of  Norfolk  undertaking  secondary  as  well  as  technical 
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odacation  ia.addition  to  their  present  duties  ? — The  cotinty  oonnoil  leave 
their  technioal  educational  committee  very  free,  and  therefore  I  cannot ' 
help  looking  at  it  as  if  it  irere  just  the  committee  that  is  doing  the  work. 
The  county  council  are  very  careful  indeed  about  not  interfering  "with  us. 

4426.  What  is  the  number  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council  ? — Seventy- 
six. 

4427.  And  yoar  technical  instruction  committee  ? — Sixteen. 

4428.  Does  the  county  council  relieve  the  technical  committee  from  a 
great  many  of  the  other  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  members  of  the 
county  council;  such  as  attendance  upon  committees  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  especially  ;  but  it  is  alwaya 
possible  for  people  to  say  that  they  cannot  sit  on  another  committee,  and 
they  do  say  so  freely. 

4429.  And  jou  do  not  see  any  difficulty  about  county  councils  carrying 
on  the  Secondary  Education  work  of  a  county  like  Norfolk  ? — I  do  not  see 
any  difficulty  in  the  technical  committee  forming  part  of  such  a  board  as 
I  have  sketched,  and  then  conducting  the  teclinical  education  of  Norfolk. 

4430.  With  the  addition  of  co-opted  members  P — ^I  do  not  say  oo-opted^ 
but  representative  members. 

4431.  How  would  you  settle  it? — There  would  have  to  bo  some  scheme. 

4432.  Who  would  bring  in  the  scheme ;  would  it  be  done  by  legislation? 
— Yes,  it  must  be  legislation ;  but  that,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Education 
OiTice  ought  to  be  able  to  rise  to. 

4433.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  What  sort  of  control  do  you  conceive  that  this 
local  authority  would  exercise  over  the  schools  already  in  existence  P  At 
present  the  schools  to  which  you  give  subsidies  are  inspected  or  seen  by 
your  inspector  or  some  one  ? — Yes. 

4434.  Do  you  think  that  that  sort  of  inspection  which  is  at  present 
exercised  would  be  sufficient,  or  do  you  think  something  more  would  be 
necessary  p — I  do  not  think  anything  more  would  be  necessary,  so  long  as 
we  have  the  universities  to  go  to  for  our  examinations.  You  see  we  rely 
enormously  on  the  help  of  the  universities. 

4435.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  before  about  these  examinationa  that 
you  attach  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  in  the  sdiools  ass 
passing  them  P — Yes ;  you  see  the  universities  have  the  experience  of  the 
whole  of  England,  whereas  wo  have  only  the  experience  of  Norfolk. 

4436.  With  regard  to  the  future,  would  you  be  satisfied  witii  such  a 
position  of  tkingH  as  this :  That  the  inspector  of  the  local  authority  carries 
on  some  sort  of  very  general  and  informal  inspection  similar  to  that  which 
at  present  is  exercised? — Yes. 

4437.  While  at  the  back  of  that  you  have  always  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
from  the  schools  are  passing  the  university  examinations  ? — ^Yes. 

4438.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  from  the  local  authority  point  of  view  P — Yes,  I  Qnnk  it 
would  be. 

4439.  Now  I  should  like  to  get  a  little  cleai>er  picture  about  the 
housekeeping  school  at  Norwich.  How  many  girls  are  i^ere  aetually  in 
the  school  besides  the  12  that  you  send  ?  -  Some  come  from  Norwich.  I 
think  there  would  be  about  six  more.     (M7\  Pillow.)  About  16  altogether. 

4440.  So  it  is  very  small  at  present  ? — Yes. 

4441.  But  you  expect  it  to  be  very  much  larger,  I  suppose  P — ^Yes,  it  is 
hoped  so. 

4442.  At  present  all  the  girls  who  attend  that  school  are  of  the  same 
sort  of  class,  are  they  not,  domestic  servants  and  so  on? — ^With  one 
exception  they  are  all  of  that  class.  One  was  a  minister^a  daughter.  .  That 
is  the  only  exception  that  I  am  aware  of. 
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i443.  Did  sho  come  oud  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  tho  others  ? — 
Yes. 

4444.  I  think  it  important  to  determine  whether  that  kind  of  school 
should  he  so  organised  as  to  sapply  the  wants  of  different  cla.'^ses  in  the 
same  school.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  same  school  you  could  teach  the 
poorer  girls  intended  for  domestic  servants  and  the  richer  girls  who  will 
be  the  mistresses  ? — I  think  that  was  the  hope,  but  when  what  we  oall  the 
county  council  girls  were  sent  there  we  had  rather  an  unpleasant  scene 
with  regard  to  one  of  the  schoolmaster's  daughters.  She  went  there,  and 
when  her  father  found  out  that  she  got  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
had  to  wait  at  table  on  the  other  girls  and  so  on  he  took  her  away.  We 
have  guarded  against  a  repetition  of  that  since.  In  the  case  of  the 
clergyman's  daughter  who  is  at  the  school  now,  we  told  the  clergyman 
what  she  would  be  expected  to  do.  He  said  he  had  no  objection,  as  she 
was  keeping  house  for  her  uncle,  and  he  thought  it  would  bo  good 
training.  So  he  agreed,  though  he  was  really  in  a  high  position.  The 
better  class  of  girls,  we  find,  take  more  to  dress  cutting  ;  others  come  to 
learn  cookery  with  the  idea  of  becoming  teachers.  But  these  girls  come 
to  get  a  knowledge  of  household  work,  and  only  stay  three  month  3  and 
then  go  away  again. 

4445.  You  have  not  thought  out  any  scheme  by  which  one  could  put 
these  different  girls  as  apprentices,  as  it  were,  in  the  sort  of  posts  which 
they  would  be  likely  to  nil  in  the  world  afterwards.  Of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  distinctions  of  that  kind.  Have  you  ever  been  able  to  do 
80  P — I  think  that  where  girls  show  a  distinct  ability  for  any  particular 
branch,  say  dress  cutting,  more  time  is  devoted  to  that  in  tte  school.  In 
one  district  in  Norfolk  a  county  councillor  told  me  that  a  girl  was  actually 
getting  her  living  from  dress-making  that  she  had  learnt  at  the  school. 
She  had  picked  up  so  much  knowlege,  combined  with  what  she  knew  before, 
that  she  was  able  to  get  her  own  living.  If  they  show  distinct  ability  in 
cookery,  laundry  work,  or  dress  cutting,  I  think  more  time  would  always 
be  devoted  to  those  particular  subjects. 

4446.  I  was  rather  thinking  of  the  well-to-do  girl  who  has  to  do  the 
honsekeepiug  at  home,  and  who  wants  rather  a  different  sort  of  knowledge 
from  that  which  is  required  by  a  girl  who  has  to  be  the  housemaid  F — 
(Mr.  Lee-Wa^'ner,)  I  should  say  that  we  hardly  teach  the  kind  of  girl  who 
has  to  do  the  housekeeping.  I  do  not  know,  for  instance,  that  we  teach 
them  the  expenses  of  things. 

4447.  They  do  in  Belgium,  do  they  not  ? — ^Yes.  They  are  taken  round 
the  market. 

4448.  I  suppose  you  hope  to  do  that  sooner  or  later? — Every  little 
town  in  Belgium  or  France  has  its  market,  and  the  girls  go  out  to  it. 

4449.  (Mrs.  Sidgwi^ih.)  If  schools  could  be  established  in  the  towns  of 
which  you  speak,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  great  majority  of  children 
needing  Secondary  Education  to  attend  those  schools  as  day  scholars  ? — Yes. 

4450.  The  towns  in  question  would  be  within  reach  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  districts  ?  The  children  could  drive  into  school  ? — There  would 
be  always  that  kind  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  country  districts. 

4451.  That  being  so,  in  considering  the  question  of  economy,  would  it 
not  be  better,  as  there  must  be  many  boarders  in  any  case,  to  have  fewer 
schools  and  larger  schools  p — My  answer  to  that  rather  is  that  it  is  so 
desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  towns  themselves  that  they  should  have 
some  school. 

4452.  And  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  secondary  schools  as  small 
as  these  would  bo  good,  is  it  not  P — Would  that  be  so  if  you  take  off  the 
sixth  and  seventh  standards  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  send  them 
in  with  scholarships  P 

445S.  I  am  thinking  of  schools  like  the  girls*  school  at  Thetford.  Among 
the  towns  you  have  mei^ioQed,  Thetford  is  a  fair  sized  town,  but  the  school 
is  very  small  ?•— Yes. 
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4454.  And  there  is  no  chance  of  its  growing  larger  nnless  boarders  came 
in  from  a  distance,  I  suppose  P — No,  bnt  at  Thetf ord  we  should  not  propose 
to  establish  another  school  that  would  in  any  way  militate  against  the 
present  area  that  Thetford  feeds.  The  nearest  would  be  Swaffham,  and  no 
one  goes  from  Swaffham  to  Thetford. 

4455.  Small  proprietary  schools  cannot  be  made  to  pay  P — No. 

4456.  Then  to  have  a  large  number  of  small  schools  means  a  very  much 
larger  expenditure  of  money  than  to  have  a  smaller  number  of  large  ones  ? 
—Yes. 

4457.  And  would  it  not  be  less  wasteful  for  scholars  to  attend  as  weekly 
boarders  p — ^I  cannot  answer  for  that. 

4458.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  county  like  Norfolk  any  increase  of  the 
burden  of  rates  would  do  more  harm  to  agriculture  than  any  amount  of 
education  would  do  good  P — No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  could 
persuade  the  farmers  of  that,  but  that  is  just  the  difficulty  that  we  all 
have. 

4459.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  Do  you  ever  hold  exhibitions  of  these 
cooked  things,  and  dresses  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  for  the  parents  and  others 
to  see  P — T^t  is  a  question  for  each  local  committee. 

4460.  But  you  speak  of  the  want  of  interest.  As  a  matter  of  stimu- 
lating the  interest,  exhibitions  are  found  in  a  great  many  centres  a  most 
admirable  way  of  increasing  the  sympathy  with  education  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes.  On  a  small  scale  we  certainly  do  it ;  at  the  cookery  school,  for 
instance,  people  go  in  and  see  what  is  going  on :  they  can  buy  the  dishes,, 
and  we  sell  the  dishes  freely. 

4461.  Not  the  dresses  P — ^I  cannot  answer  so  much  for  the  dress- 
making. 

4462.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  "What  is  your  opinion  about  the  possibility  of  having 
for  each  secondary  school  a  governing  body  of  its  own,  such  governing' 
body  to  hold  to  the  local  authority  the  same  relation,  under  the  scheme 
you  sketched,  as  the  relation  which  now  exists  between  the  committee  of 
managers  of  the  evening  continuation  schools  or  science  classes  and  your 
own  committee  P — I  suppose  that  is  what  it  would  gradually  drift  into^ 
would  it  not,  if  you  created  a  strong  county  body  with  those  various 
governing  bodies  which  are  already  in  existence. 

4463.  You  are  prepared  to  entrust  to  the  governing  body  for  each  school 
the  mere  details  of  management  P — Yes. 

4464.  You  would  not  wish  that  the  local  authority  should  concern  itself 
with  all  the  details  of  management  of  the  seeondiuy  schools  within  its 
area,  in  the  same  way  that  the  larger  school  boards  do  now  with  regard  to 
their  own  schools  P — I  think  there  is  a  danger  that  they  are  taking  too 
much  upon  them  if  they  interfere  too  much. 

4465.  (Sir  llenry  Roscoe.)  Have  ^ou  any  other  remark  you  wish  to  make 
to  the  Commission  p — I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  particular  that 
I  have  omitted.  Witli  regard  to  scholarships,  I  have  not  really  been  able 
to  bring  out  fully  our  difficulties  by  merely  mentioning  them.  Our 
present  scholarship  scheme  is  very  inadequate.  Suppose  we  take  a  boy 
at  about  11  years  of  age  and  give  him  a  scholarship.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  when  he  spoke  at  Oxford,  talked  of  the  exceeding  desirability  of 
picking  a  boy  without  examination,  taking  him  as  soon  as  he  showed 
ability,  giving  him  a  scholarship,  say  for  three  years ;  that  brings  him  up 
to  14.  Then  you  have  nothing  but  your  next  scholarship,  which  is  a 
scholarsliip  for  two  years ;  and  if  that  boy  is  really  to  be  done  well  by,  I 
mean  if  he  is  really  a  thoroughly  able  boy,  and  is  to  go  off  to  the 
university  or  anything  of  that  kind,  you  have  to  fill  in  tiie  time  between 
14  and  16  before  he  takes  the  senior  scholarship. 

4466.  Bat  I  presume  the  number  of  boys  who  are  really  first  class  is 
excessively  small,  so  you  cannot  expect  these  original  scholars  to  distin- 
gui&h  themselves  especially  P— -No,  but  surely  it  is  an  under  statement 
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to  say  that  odIj  12  children  in  1,000  ought  to  go  to  a  proper  secondary 
achools. 

4467.  For  that  porpoee  you  require  proper  secondary  schools.  That  is 
clear,  is  it  not  P — ^Yes. 

4468.  {To  Mr.  Pillow.)  I  understand  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  the  actual  work  of  technical  training  and  teaching  the  last 
20  years?— Yes. 

4469.  I  am  sure  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  you 
may  have  to  make  arising  out  of  the  evidence  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Lee- 
Warner  P — As  I  remarked  at  the  beginning,  I  have  always  found  that  those 
people  who  had  superior  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  have  been 
the  most  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  scientific  subjects.  I  had  a 
very  stri^ng  example  of  that  when  I  was  lecturing  in  Manchester  and  in 
a  town  in  Cheshire.  In  one  case  the  pupils  were  well  educated,  and  they 
only  required  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  science.  I  think  I  passed 
about  98  per  cent,  in  one  town,  and  about  65  per  cent,  in  the  otlier  in  the 
same  subjects,  the  difference  being  entirely  due  to  one  class  of  students 
being  better  educated  than  the  other.  I  think  that  is  a  strong  point  in 
favour  of  pupils  being  well  educated  before  they  take  up  scientific 
subjects. 

4470.  And  jou  think  that  applies  to  a  great  many  parts  of  England 
besides  the  districts  you  have  mentioned P— I  think  it  applies  to  a  great 
many  parts  of  England,  and  to  Norfolk  in  particular. 

4471.  And  therefore  the  Secondary  Education  question  is  one  which  is 
of  vast  importance,  particxQarly  from  the  technical  education  point  of 
view?— Exactly. 

4472.  Is  there  any  other  remark  you  would  like  to  make  P — ^I  think  that 
in  certain  private  schools  the  teaching  should  be  more  experimental  than 
it  is.  I  do  not  like  to  mention  names,  but  I  have  been  through  private 
schools  where  they  claimed  to  teach  scientific  subjects,  and  they  had  a  few 
antiquated  diagrams  on  pneumatics  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  children  to  understand  who  had  never  seen  the 
things  referred  to.  Then  there  were  a  few  small  books  from  which  they 
would  teach  astronomy  and  so  on,  which  were  of  no  use  whatever. 

4478.  That  is  not  science  teaching  at  all  P — No. 

4474.  Tou  are  trying  in  your  area  to  put  an  end  to  things  of  that  kind  P 
— Yes,  and  we  give  them  aU  the  apparatus  that  is  possible. 

4474a.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  1  suppoeks  you  find  that  going  round  and  having 
conversations  with  masters  and  mistresses  is  doing  a  ^freat  amount  of  good 
with  regard  to  the  giving  of  that  teaching  p — ^Yes,  it  is  doing  a  very  hurge 
amount  of  good  indeed.  I  think  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  inspector  to  keep  the  class  togetiier.  When  I  first  went  to  Norfolk 
some  of  the  teachers  objected  to  what  they  called  examinations ;  but  I 
went  round  and  examined  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  there,  orally,  and, 
after  a  time  I  was  invited  to  go  to  a  very  large  number  of  places,  and 
they  were  always  yery  pleased  to  have  such  an  inspection  and  an  oral 
examination.  Some  teachers  have  told  me  that  they  intend  to  apply  to 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Lee-Wamer,  to  ask  for  certificates  to  be  given,  not  at 
our  examinations,  but  for  the  oral  examinations,  as  they  think  that  would 
be  a  great  incentive  to  the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  population  to 
study  and  get  on.  I  may  mention  as  an  example  that  I  examine  a  class  in 
<3hemistry.  We  have  about  30  such  classes,  conducted  by  teachers  trained 
by  the  county  council,  and  in  some  places  where  the  boys  and  gijrls  have 
been  better  educated,  they  pass  very  well.  In  three  or  four  places  they 
nearly  all  failed.  I  was  only  able  to  pass  one  pupil  out  of  15  in  one  place, 
and  in  another  place  I  plucked  about  20  out  of  21.  Still  in  other  classes 
they  passed  very  well.  By  going  to  one  of  these  classes,  which  had 
ntterly  failed,  and  holding  an  examination  in  elementary  agriculture,  I 
first  encouraged  the  pupils  to  speak,  and  after  a  time  there  was  a  com- 
petition among  them  to  answer  questions.    I  think  a  system  of  inspection 
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of  thsA  kind  wonld  do  a  very  great  deal  of  good  in  the  more  remote  rofia} 
districts. 

4475.  {Mr,  Yoxdll.)  I  suppose  yon  wonld  prefer  to  term  wliat  jon  have 
mentioned  now,  inspection  rather  than  examination  ? — ^Yes,  inspection 
oombined  with  oral  examination. 

4475a.  It  is  an  oral  inspection  P— Tee. 

(Sir  Henry  Boitoe.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  evidence. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


H.  Macan,  Esq.,  called  in  and  examined. 

4476.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  Yon  are  Organimng  Secretary  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  Oounty  Council  of  Surrey  P — Yee. 

4477.  You  are  also,  I  believe.  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Association  of 
Organising  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  P— Yes. 

4478.  How  long  have  you  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  the  Surrey 
County  Council  P— Ever  since  the  beginning  of  their  technical  instmoiion 
work,  three  years  ago. 

4479.  Then  I  will  take  it  that  you  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  work  done  by  the  Surrey  County  Coundl  since  its  commence- 
ment P — Yes.    Nothing  was  done  in  Surrey  till  I  took  charge. 

4480.  I  believe  you  wish  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  Commission  on 
the  question  of  the  educational  and  the  gtuz^i-educational  charities  now 
^TiwHng  in  the  county  P—Yes. 

MxMun  Of  4481.  I  understand  that  in  the  first  place,  in  Surrey,  there  are  a  large 
BvDowmvTB  number  of  endowments  scattered  in  various  directions  over  the  county  P — 
T9  flTTXBST.  j  Y^gyQ  made  a  summary,  which  to  save  time  I  think  I  might  hand  in  to 
the  Commission  (000  Appendix  No.  5),  of  endowments  for  Secondary 
Education,  endowments  that  might  be  made  available  for  Secondary 
Education,  and  a  number  of  small  endowments  which  I  have  a  proposal 
for  making  available.  The  total  endowments  at  present  in  the  counbr 
actually  used  for  Secondary  Education  amounts  to  the  sum  of  l,447f. 
annually.  There  are  large  endowments  situated  in  important  centres, 
three  of  them  over  600Z.,  amounting  in  all  to  1,8611. 14s.  9^.  These  large 
endowments  at  present  are  being  actuaUy  used  chiefly  for  the  relief  of 
elementary  education.  A  part  of  them  is  being  used  for  apprenticing,  but, 
speaking  generally,  this  sum  of  1,8612.,  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  our 
present  secondary  endowment,  is  being  used  moro  or  less  for  elementary 
education.  Then  I  have  here  a  return,  which  I  will  hand  in  (see  No'.  5  above)  ^ 
of  small  charities  in  the  county,  amounting  in  value  to  2,266L  in  all ;  they 
are  charities  of  quite  smidl  amount,  some  of  20Z.,  some  of  10{.,  and  some 
bl,  scattered  all  over  the  county  in  almost  every  parish.  Speaking 
generally,  these  all  go  either  for  the  relief  of  elementary  education,  or  for 
apprenticeships.     I  have  not  included  dole& 

4482.  Have  your  county  council  any  power  over  these  charities  in  any 
shape  or  way  P — We  have  no  power  in  any  way  to  deal  with  them  at 
present.  We  feel,  that  if  we  were  given  a  freehand  as  regards  these 
charities,  we  might  deal  with  Secondary  Education  in  a  much  more  00m- 
jpnbaoMve  manner  than  we  are  able  to  do  at  present.  I  shonld  just  like  to 
give  Ihe  Oommission  a  few  instances  of  the  misuse  of  certain  charities.  I 
tKB  Wm  the  large  charities  first  of  all.  There  is  a  sum  of  nearly  6002.  a 
year,  called  the  Sir  William  Perkins'  Charity,  at  Chertsey :  one-half  of 
that  simply  goes  to  support  the  elementary  day  school,  that  is,  the  National 
School  of  the  place  ;  the  other  half  goes  to  the  support  of  evening  classes. 
These  evening  classes,  until  the  county  council  intervened  in  the  matter, 
more  or  less,  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  Education  Department ; 
they  were  not  continuation  schools ;  they  were  not  to  any  la^  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.    To  a  very  large 
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extentt  they  weore  practiGftUy  oninspeoted*  About  six  yeai-s  ago,  the 
Chiodty  (3omimfiflioiiexs  proposed  a  wheme  iar  nmug  this  endowment  at 
Chertsey  for  the  pnrpoBes  of  Seoondary  Edncation.  Of  course  there  was 
.no  body  like  the  county  council  to  back  the  proposal  of  the  Charity 
'  Commissioners  at  that  time,  and  this  scheme  was  defeated  .by  ^e  local 
opposition,  that  is,  by  the  opposition  of  the  ratepayers,  who  wanted  the 
money  to  be  used  for  elementary  education. 

4483.  (.Dean  of  Matwhester.)  To  B«we  their  own  pockets  ?-^Yes.  That  is 
one  snatafice.  Then  there  is  another  inetanee  of  the  Strode  Charity  at 
.  £ghamt'Of  the  gross  value  of  980Z.  a  year.  A  great  part  of  that  has  gone 
so  faf  to  keep  up  what  is  practically  a  select  Momentary  school ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  axk  elementary  school  whieh  the  sons  of  the  small  tradesmen  and 
others  use.  It  is  not  under  the  Education  Department ;  it  only  gives 
elementary  education,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  place  do  not  send  their 
sons  to  the  school  board,  but  to  this  school  instead.  When  this  scheme  of 
ours  for  re^oiganization  is  published,  as  it  will  have  to  be,  by  the  Charity 
Oommisioners  in  about  a  month,  we  must  expect  bitter  and  prolonged 
opposition  from  everybodv  in  Egham  ;  but  of  course  we  are  prepared  for 
that. 

-4484.  (Sir  Henry  Bosc3e.)  With  regard  ta  Hie  two  you  have  mentioned, 
may  I  ask  wh&t  is  the  date  and  the  object  of  the  foundation  P  Were  they 
originally  intended  for  elementary  instruction  or  for  the  foundation  of 
gzammar  schools  ? — ^There  is  no  mention  in  either  case,  whether  they  were 
left  for  education  generally  or  the  foundation  of  grammar  schools. 

4485.  (Bean  of  ManchcsierJ)  The  object  is  educational  in  each  case  ? — 
Yes. 

'  4486.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Does  any  denominational  element  come  in  in  the 
opposition  which  is  expected  p—  No. 

-  -    4487.  (Dean,  of  Maiickestei',)  It  is  beneficiary  opposition,  is  itP — Yes. 

••  Then  at  Famham  we  have  had  some  opposition.  The  Famham  School  was 
reported  on  by  tlie  1868  Commission.  The  endowment  consists  only  of  SI, 
a  year.  The  school  is  kept  up  by  grants  from  the  county  council.  W^  pour 
into  it  something  like  400Z.  a  year.  A  school  board  has  been  established  in 
the  past  year  at  Farnham.  Previously  there  were  charities  of  the  value  of 
over  611.  a  year,  called  Baker's  and  Hall's  charities,  which  went  to  aid  the 
Nation^  School.  Afhen  the  school  board  was  founded  of  course  these 
charities  lapsed  from  that  purpose.  The  trustees  held  a  meeting.  We 
applied  for  the  charities  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  grammar  school, 
ana  the  trustees  declared  that  they  shoi^d  not  be  used  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, bat  that  they  should  be  taken  away  from  education  altogether,  and 
applied,  as  they  do  actually  now  apply  them,  to  doles,  although  they  were 
distinctly  left  for  educational  purposes. 

448&  "Bij  what  power  could  they  do  that  P — The  Charity  Commissioners 
say  they  have  no  power  to  stop  them  doing  it.  I  went  and  informed  the 
Commissioners,  and  they  say  that  they  have  no  powe^  to  stop  it. 

4489.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  That  is  to  say,  they  must  be  within  their  rights, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  charity,  in  spending  it  in  that  way  ? — ^Yes. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
that,  as  the  law  stands,  they  cannot  be  prevented  from  spending  it  in  that 
way. 

4490.  (Sir  Henrij  Ro8coe.)  Have  you  anything  to  point  out  as  regards 
Guildford  ?— Yes,     TLere  is  Abbott's  School  at  Guildford,  which  is  what  I 

,  mi^  call  an  uninspected  elementary  school. 

4491.  Has  Guildford  a  school  board  P — ^Yes,  Ghiildford  has  a  school 
board.    The  Abbott's  school  at  Guildford  has  an  endowment  of  lo^l.  a 

•  year,  which  is  practically  valueless  to  Guildford.  It  was  originally  an  old 
third  grade  school,  but  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  simply  an  uninspected 
^ementary  school.  There  is  no  education  above  the  elementary  rank 
given  there. 
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4492.  {Dean  of  Mancheeter,)  How  has  it  come  abont  that  it  has  degraded 
in  this  way  p^ Simply  because  the  people  of  Quildford  have  not  made  any 
efforts  to  use  it. 

4493.  Are  there  schools  at  Gnildford  which  would  take  its  place  P— Yes, 
there  is  the  Guildford  Grammar  School. 

4494.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  That  is  a  very  nseful  and  important  institution, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes ;  and  it  is  a  very  flourishing  institution  now,  receiving  large 
grants  from  the  county  council,  and  doing  very  good  woriE,  and  the 
Abbott's  School  has  practically  failed  in  its  object ;  it  is  no  use  to  Guildford 
at  all  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  an  endowment  that  we  should  like  to 
see  used  in  another  way.  I  have  sent  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
my  report  to  the  county  council  upon  the  Richmond  Charity  Inquiry, 
which  is  rather  voluminous.  I  think  I  may  mention  that  the  propofud  set 
forth  in  that  report  for  dealing  with  the  apprenticeship  and  similar 
charities  has  been  received  with  very  bitter  local  opposition. 

4495.  Would  you  describe  shortly  what  those  charities  at  Richmond,  to 
which  you  have  referred,  are  ?— There  are  a  very  large  number  of  charities. 
There  is  one  charity  connected  with  a  blue  school  originally,  and  another 
charity  of  which  the  trustees  were  given  a  certain  option  as  to  whether 
they  should  use  it  for  exhibitions  and  prizes,  or  the  actual  relief  ot 
elementary  schools.  They  preferred  to  use  it  for  the  latter  pnxpose. 
Then  there  are  several  others  used  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticeship  which 
I  have  gone  into  very  fully  in  the  report,  which  shows  that  the  apxnentioe- 
ship  system  is  perfectly  dead  in  !EUchmond,  and  that  those  charifcies  are 
simply  used  by  the  trusstees  for  the  benefit  of  local  tradesmen.  They  are 
not  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  lads  to  be  apprenticed,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  a  certain  number  of  selected  tradesmen  who  take  other  boys  in  on  the 
same  terms  without  the  premium,  but  take  these  boys  with  the  premium 
because  it  is  offered. 

4496.  {Dmn  of  MancJiester.)  Do  not  the  boys  follow  the  occupations? — 
Yes,  the  boys  are  used  as  what  I  may  call  cheap  servants  in  the  shops. 
They  do  not  get  any  information. 

4497.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  They  are  in  no  sense  educated  ? — No. 

4498.  The  tradesmen  do  not  pretend  to  educate  them  P — No  ;  they  do 
not  pretend  to  educate  them. 

4499.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  can  get  apprentices  quite  easily  without 
these  P — Yes. 

4500.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  In  the  report  to  which  you  have  referred,  has 
your  committee  made  any  proposals  as  to  action  in  such  flagrant  cases  as 
those  you  have  described  at  Richmond  P — Yes  ;  in  many  cases  they  have 
accumulated  huge  balances.  We  have  proposed  that  those  huge  balauoes 
should  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  a  secondary  school  at  Richmond. 

4501.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  From  whom  does  this  great  opposition 
emanate  P — In  Richmond  it  emanates  from  two  quarters.  It  emanates  from 
those  from  whom  opposition  of  this  sort  comes  generally,  that  is,  the  people 
who  say  you  are  robbing  the  poor  if  you  take  anythmig  from  elementary 
education  and  give  it  to  secondaiy ;  and  also  it  emanates  from  a  very  strong 
Church  party  in  Richmond.  The  vicar  of  Richmond,  of  course,  is  a  great 
advocate  of  voluntary  schools,  and  be  and  the  churchwardens  are  practically 
in  sole  charge  of  all  these  charities,  and  their  nominees  occupy  seats  on 
the  boards  of  some  of  them  ;  so  they  arc  afraid,  in  fact  they  know,  that  if 
these  charities  are  taken  from  them  a  school  boaid  would  probably  come. 

4502.  The  charities  do  not  go  to  support  the  voluntary  schools,  do 
they  P — Yes,  to  a  large  extent  they  are  parcelled  out  in  direct  grants  and 
prizes  to  the  different  voluntory  schools.  It  was  only  as  a  result  of  the 
inquiry  held  by  the  Assistant  Charity  Commissioner  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
that  the  National  Schools  of  Richmond  have  recognised  the  right  of  the 
British  and  Wesleyan  Schools  to  share  in  these  charities. 

4503.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Have  you  brought  your  recommendation 
before  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  aie  you  waiting  for  their  action  in 
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the  matter  ? — Yes.  Thej  held  an  inqniiy  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  we  are 
waiting  for  their  report.  I  was  simply  sent  down  by  the  county  conncil 
to  watch  the  inquiry  and  to  report  my  impressions. 

4504.  In  all  these  matters  you  and  the  county  council  are  perfectly 
helpless  ? — We  are  perfectly  powerless.    We  can  do  nothing. 

4605.  {Dean  of  Manchester.).  In  the  case  of  the  Richmond  Charities  what 
was  the  original  endowment  ? — ^The  original  endowments  were  of  three 
sorts.  A  large  part  was  left  for  education,  some  for  a  blue  school,  others 
for  the  education  of  certain  poor  boys  "in  subjects  suitable  to  their 
condition,"  I  think  are  the  words  of  one  trust ;  others  were  for  ap- 
prenticing the  children  of  poor  parents.  I  may  mention  that  very  nearly 
half  the  apprentices  in  Bichmond  are  choir  boys  or  ex- choir  boys.  Then 
another  lot  of  endowments  is  for  doles.  I  have  calculated  that  1,500  or 
2,000  poor  persons  in  Bichmond  may  get  from  the  doles  one  and  a  half 
loaves  each  per  annxma. 

4506.  With  regard  to  the  other  endowments,  the  trustees  are  not 
absolutely  abusing  the  trusts,  or  rather,  I  will  say,  misusing  the  trusts  P 
They  are  educational  trusts,  and  therefore  the  trustees  arc  within  their 
rights  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  absolutely  mis- using  them  within  the  terms 
of  the  law  at  present. 

4507.  (Dr.  Wormjll,)  By  using  them  they  have  been  able  to  avoid  the 
establishment  of  a  school  board  ? — Yes.  They  are  using  them  in  relief  of 
the  rates  really. 

4508.  {Sir  H&nry  Boseoe.)  Would  the  Charity  Commissioners  have 
power  to  put  them  in  the  proper  channel  P— No.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present  the  state  of  things  can  only  be  altered  by  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  trustees,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chance  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees  ever  giving  their  consent. 

4609.  {Dean  of  Mancheatei'.)  Because  they  are  not  outside  the  original 
intention  P — No ;  they  are  not  outside  the  original  intention.  Then  there 
is  the  Butlish  Charity  at  Merton.  In  that  village  there  is  a  scheme  of  re- 
organisation owing  to  the  trustees  being  a  very  enlightened  body  of  men 
and  seeing  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  advantage  of  Merton  to 
have  a  good  secondary  school  than  to  have  it  used  for  apprenticeships 
only,  as  it  was  used  before.  The  endowment  is  610Z.  a  year  and  there  is 
an  accumulated  surplus  of  4,000Z.  The  whole  of  this  surplus  the  trustees 
have  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  secondary 
school. 

4510.  Do  you  consider  the  syhtem  of  apprenticeship  played  out  in  that 
neighbourhood  P — ^Yes,  absolutely. 

4511.  I  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  absolutely  played 
out,  but  you  appear  to  say  that  in  Surrey  there  would  still  be  apprentices 
without  these  Ibionuses  p — Yes.  The  persons  who  are  called  apprentices 
would  be  ti^en  by  the  various  tradesmen  without  any  bonuses,  simply  as 
shop  servants. 

4512.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  argued,  by  those  people  who  get  this 
money  for  apprenticeshins,  that  the  system  of  apprenticeships  was  not 
played  out  P  ~  They  coula  argue  that  the  system  of  apprenticeships  was 
not  played  out  as  a  whole  ;  they  could  not  deny  that  you  could  and  do 
have  the  system  without  the  bonus. 

4518.  {Sir  Henry  BoBCoe.)  Having  got  now  the  particulars  of  all  these 
canes,  what  is  your  suggestion  as  to  bringing  them  within  your  proposal 
for  Secondary  Education  ? — My  proposals  are  that  the  large  endowments 
such  as  those  at  Egham,  Guildford,  Chertsey,  and  Bichmond  should  boused 
for  the  foundation  of  schools  for  Secondary  Education  of  some  sort— 1  will 
not  say  what  sort— in  those  localities ;  and  that  the  small  endowments 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  2,250^  a  year  should  be  practically  thrown  into 
liquidation  ;  they  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tiie  county  council  with 
instructions  that  they  should  found  with  them  scholarships  tenable  at 
the  present  secondary  schools  or  at  the  new  secondary  schools.     The 
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scholarflhips  of  course  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  what  the  CharHy 
CommiBsioners  called  *'  duo  regard."  The  scholarships  could  be  made 
local ;  in  a  place  where  the  amount  of  the  charity  is  sufficiently  large  a 
oeriftiii  schoIiEinihip  could  be  attached  to  the  elementary  acbool  of  that 
place,  taking  the  best  scholar  of  the  year  on  to  the  secondazy  school. 

4514.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  That  could  not  be  aocompliBhfid  vithout 
legislation  P — It  could  not  be  accomplished  without  legisladon.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  important  points  upon  which  legislation  appears  to  be 
neoessazy. 

4515.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  If  school  boards  are  formed  and  the  money 
got  out  of  the  rates ;  if  these  are  elementary  education  charities  you  cannot 
deprive  elementary  education  of  them  fairly,  can  you  P — It  appears  to  me 
that  they  operate  in  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  whether  there  is  a  school 
board  or  a  voluntary  school.  They  operate  in  relief  of  the  subscriptions 
if  it  is  a  voluntary  school,  and  they  operate  in  * '  relief  "  of  the  rates  if  it 
ia  a  board  school,  and  under  any  ciromnstanoes  they  prevent  the  fonriatioii 
of  a  board  school. 

4516.  (Mr.  YoxdlL)  Ton  say  that  these  charities  operate  in  relief  of  the 
ratepayers.  Would  you  prefer  that  they  should  operate  in  relief  of  those 
ratepayers  who  would  usually  desire,  and  who  usually  pay  for,  Secondazy 
Education  P — ^I  prefer  that  they  should  operate  in  no  sense  ior  the  jttoUef 
of  the  ratepayers. 

4517.  But  if  they  are  to  operate  for  the  relief  of  the  ratepayers,  they 
would  operate  for  the  relief  of  those  ratepayers  who  pay  for  Seoondary 
Education  P — No.  They  will  not  operate  for  the  relief  of  ratepayers  who 
pay  for  Seoondary  Education,  they  will  operate  for  the  puxpoee  of  giving 

"  an  edacaUon  to  a  poor  lad  better  than  t«hab  for  which  he  can  afEord  to  pa(y. 

4518.  What  proportion  of  poor  lads  would  attend  the  schools  probably  P 
— ^If  the  schools  are  scholarship  sohoole,  as  we  expect  most  of  ours  to  be, 
they  would  be  wholly  poor  lads. 

4519.  Is  that  your  plan  at  Bichmond  P — Our  plan  at  Bichmond  is  that 
the  school  shall  be  a  school  where  the  entrance  examination  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  that  it  shall  be  prtvctically  a  scholarship  school. 

lVAi>M(tUA.TEr  451M).  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your 
Paoviiioir  OF  evidence,  what  have  you  to  nay  with  respect  to  the  want  of  sohools  in 
Burrey  P  Have  you  a  sufficient  number  of  mriwting  secondary  sohools  as 
compared  with  other  counties  of  a  similar  population  P — No ;  I  have  to 
point  out  that,  for  vaarious  reasons,  we  are  worse  off,  I  think,  than 
probably  any  other  county  in  England,  except  Cornwall,  as  regards  the 
supply  of  secondarv  schools,  considering  area  and  xwpulation  together. 
We  have  only — in  the  county  of  Surrey — at  the  present  time  six  endowed 
seoondary  schools,  and  it  is  a  county  with  an  area  of  452,218  acres  and  a 
population  of  418,000. 

4521.  Does  the  fact  of  the  proximity  to  the  Metropolis  produce  an  effect 
on  the  county  ? — That  is  one  of  the  most  important  thiugs  connected  with 
the  county  of  Burrey.  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the 
present  or  future  action  of  the  county  council  with  regard  to  education 
without  considering  that  factor.  The  people  in  the  old  Surrey,  before  the 
Local  Gk)vernment  Act,  which  as  you  know  included  a  very  large  popula- 
tion of  Bouth  London,  considered  London  their  headquarters ;  they  sent 
their  children  to  London  for  school  purposes,  and  they  dealt  in  almost  every 
way  entirely  with  London  ;  the  interests  of  what  I  may  call  the  wealthier 
population  of  Surrey  were  entirely  in  London,  and  there  they  founded 
suoh  charities  as  they  did  found.  At  the  present  time  a  vary  large 
number  of  them  spend  their  charity  funds  for  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Bouth  London,  and  not  in  the  administrative  county  of  Surrey.  In 
'  other  words,  and  as  part  of  the  same  question  I  would  point  out  that  the 
whole  county  of  Surrey  is  studded  with  London  charity  institutions,  and 
not  only  charity  institutions,  but  asylums,  prisons,  and  so  on,  connected 
with  London.    Hence  the  great  difficulty  that  the  county  council  had 
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.  to^.xaeetin  aUxe^Mets— J  am  not  speakmgof  edaoatipn  alone — '"'was  to 
carve "  out  tbe  administiative  oountj.  It  waa  like  earring  out  a  Balkan 
State.  The  people  of  the  old  Surrej  looked  upon  Siunooy  as  being  con- 
centrated round  the  Session  House,  Newington,  and  Bennington  Oval. 
We  had  to  do  away  with  that  idea  altoge^er.  We  had  tt»  found  an 
admimstrative  county  and  manufacture  a  feeling  of  county  unity,  and 
we  have  had  to  keep  that  in  view  iu  all  our  dealings  with  education  as 
well  as  with  other  matters.  It  is  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
admiiiistrative  county  is  newly  manufactured  that  we  are  so  badly  off  for 
secondary  schools.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  schools  in  South 
London  uiat  used  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  consideied  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  county. 

4522.  But  if  you  can  get  possession  of  the  funds  of  the  charities  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  you  think  soinething  will  be  done  towards 
assisting  you  in  that  respect  ? — Yes.  If  we  could  get  possession  of  those 
charities  we  could  found  schools  which  would  accommodate  about  660 
children  in  the  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  calculated  that  we 
require  additional  accommodation  for  about  2,000  boys  and  1,100  girls. 
The  money  that  would  be  derived  by  about  a  three-f^urthing  rate  with  the 
BMmegr  in  our  present  fund  would  about  put  us  straight  all  round. 

4523.  In  addition  to  the  beer  money  or  three-farthing  rate  and  the  money 
you  could  get  from  these  charities,  you  would  be  able  to  supply  what  you 
consider  is  the  necessary  amount  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  county  ? 
—Yes. 

4624.  (Dean  of  Manchester,)  But  you  cannot  hope  to  get  all  the  charities, 
can  you? — My  proposal  was  that  some  legislation  should  give  us  the 
whole  of  the  charities. 

4525.  Are  the  schools,  such  as  they  are,  pretty  well  distributed  ? — Xo, 
.  tbey  are .  not ;  they  axe  badly  distributed.      There   is  only  one  public 

secondary  school  for  girls. 

4526.  Where  is  that  P-^At  Kingston-on-Thames. 

4527.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  oonsideration  of  transit  to  London  affects 
this  question  at  all  P — I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  It  affects  it  to  a  certain 
limited  extent.  I  know  there  are  a  certain  number  of  boys  who  go  from 
Bichmond  to  the  Gk>dolphin  School  at  Hammersmith  outside  the  county, 
but  they  have  to  pay  their  travelling  expenses  as  well,  so  the  poorer 
classes  are  practically  excluded. 

4528.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  poorer  classes  at  Bichmond  P — The 
poorer  classes  in  the  county  of  Surrey  are,  what  is  commonly  called,  the 
lower  middle  class,  that  is  to  say  the  small  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  bo  on. 

4d2d.  A  very  impecunious  dass  often  p-^'Veiy  , impecunious,  4uid  we 
.think»  one  of  the  most  deserving  classes. 

'4580.  {Sir  Henry  Boseoe.)  And  they  cannot  get  the  education  at  present  P 
—Jphey  cannot  get  the  education  at  all  at  present.  I  should  like  to  po&t 
out  in  this  connexion,  also,  that  as  regards  the  establishment  of  new 
BChodls  we  have  a  dead  weight  of  public  o|Hnion  against  ns,  so  to  speak. 
I  will  not  say  against  us,  but  we  have  had  to  get  over  the  fact  that  no  one 
in  the  administrative  county  of  Surrey  was  accustomed  to  education  at  all 
abovd  the  elementary  stage.  Vf^  foimd  when  wo  started  work  there  was 
only  one  chemical  laboratory  in  the  county ;  we  found  that  there  was  only 
.one  public  school  of  urt ;  we  found  there  were  only  mx  continuation 
'Sehoois  and  not  a  single  manual  class )  we  found  not  a  single  school  lor  the 
evening  education  of  women,  and  no  agricultural  education  of  any  sort 
whatever.  Science  was  only  taught  in  some  half  dozen  or  so  of  the 
elementaty  sohools.  Elementary  teachers  qualified  to  take  drawing  in 
>  their  own  schools  were  very  scarce.  Fqt  the  last  two  years  we  have  bad 
a  number  (nearly  150)  of  elementary  school  teachers  getting  their  ''J>." 
certificates  at  the  county  council  drawing  class  becaune  they  had  not  ^jpi 
them  before.  The  whole  condition  of  education  above  the  elementaty 
stage  was  so  deplorable  that  we  have  had  to  get  over  the  dead  weight  .of 
that  opposition,  so  to  speak. 
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4581.  What  steps  have  you  token  to  ameliorate  that  condition  P — ^If  I 
irent  into  that  Mly  I  shotild  detain  the  CommiBsion  a  vexy  long  time. 

4682.  May  we  take  it  Bhortly  that  the  connty  council  have  made  efibrts 
to  repair  those  defects  P — Tes.  I  will  jnst  read  the  headings  of  onr  last 
fondget.  On  the  continnation  schools,  1,000/.  was  spent ;  on  secondary 
schools  proper,  2,2002. ;  on  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  3,4502.  ;  on 
schools  of  science  and  art,  1,0002. ;  on  evening  classes  for  women,  1,2002. ; 
on  classes  for  commercial  instruction,  French,  (German,  shorthand,  book- 
keeping for  clerks,  and  so  on,  8002.  ;  instmction  in  horticoltnre  and 
agriculture,  1,1002. ;  on  the  college  at  Wye  and  the  dairy  attached  to  it, 
2,0602. ;  on  the  class  for  manual  instruction,  2,0002. ;  on  the  technological 
classes,  8,0002. ;  and  then  miscellaneous,  about  1,5002. 

4638.  Your  total  income  from  that  source  being  what  P — 16,6502. 

4634.  (Dean  of  MancheBter.)  You  spent  all  your  money  p — We  have  spent 
all  our  money.  In  fact,  as  I  showed  in  the  return  I  have  sent  in  to 
this  Commission,  we  are  spending  more  money  than  we  have  got.  I  have 
not  much  doubt  that  before  many  years  are  oyer— I  should  say,  probably, 
in  about  two  years — we  shall  have  to  raise  a  rate. 

4635.  {Sir  Henry  Roscoe,)  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  step  yon  hate 
taken,  and  the  work  you  haye  done,  on  general  as  distLngoished  from  tech- 
nical education  ? — That  is  a  matter  which  we  consider  rather  important. 
It  was  put  to  us  as  a  matter  of  importance  by  the  educational  authorities 
when  we  started  our  work,  that  the  effect  of  the  rapid  spread  of  technical 
education  in  its  widest  sense,  so  as  to  include  science  and  so  on,  would  be 
to  check  general  education.  We  have  endeavoured  not  to  check  general 
education,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  given  our  aid  to  our  secondary 
schools  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  set  free  certain  of  their  funds,  which 
they  had  used  previously  in  technical  education,  for  the  support  of  their 
general  education,  so  that  the  school  was  strengthened  all  round,  although 
we  had  only  legal  power  to  assist  one  part  of  the  education  in  them. 

4586.  That  enabled  you  to  improve  the  other  portion  to  which  you  had 
not  the  right,  under  the  Technical  Act,  to  give  assistance  p — ^Yes. 

4537.  And  that  has  been  a  satisfactorv  result  P — That  has  been  a  satis- 
factory result  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  are  very  competent  to 
judge.  The  headmasters  of  our  public  secondary  schools  have  all  borne 
very  strong  testimony  to  the  good  that  their  school  has  got  in  every  point 
of  view  from  the  assistance  that  has  been  given. 

4638.  (Dean  of  Mancliester,)  And  from  your  point  of  view  there  is  not 
quite  so  much  mischief  as  we  have  heard  of  in  other  directions  in  the 
present  distribution  of  the  money  P — Not  if  it  is  wisely  used.  Not  if  those 
who  are  controlling  the  money  have  the  interests  of  general  education  at 
heart  as  well  as  technictd  education.  I  will  give  yon  one  instance.  At 
Guildford  we  found  that  a  sum  of  about  1502.  a  year  wa«  being  used  in 
various  ways  for  science  instruction  in  the  school.  Knowing  something 
about  that  subject,  I  was  entirely  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  science 
instmction  was  carried  on,  and  so  we  decided  to  give  them  2502.  a  year  to 
appoint  a  good  science  master,  with  the  result  that  that  1502.  was  passed 
over  to  giving  better  salaries  and  getting  better  men  for  the  non-technical 
subjects.  We  relieved  them  on  that  atde  and  allowed  their  fund  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  other, 

4689.  (Sir  Heni'y  lioscoe,)  What  in  your  view  should  be  the  nature  of  the 
new  schools  that  are  required  to  be  established  P — As  far  as  we  have  gone 
we  have  generally  proposed  that  they  should  be  what  the  Charity  Com- 
missioneis  call  second  grade  schools  with  a  first  grade  top.  The  new 
schools  founded  will  be  second  ffrade  schools,  chiefly  modem  side,  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  modem  side  shall  be  predominant,  but  that  there  shall  be 
also  in  them  a  classical  side  which  will  go  a  little  bit  higher ;  that  certain 
boys  who  wish  for  a  classical  education  shall  be  able  to  pass  or  stay  a 
little  longer  and  pass  a  little  higher  up  than  the  other  boys,  who  would 
naturally  leave  between  16  and  17. 
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4540.  As  I  understand  yon,  no  sneh  school  has  been  as  yet  established 
by  your  committee  P — They  are  not  absolntely  bnilt.  The  school  at 
Meiton  is  only  waiting  for  the  consent  of  Mr.  Christian  to  the  plans  for 
the  building  to  be  run  up.  The  whole  of  the  schemes  are  out  and  dried 
for  a  number  of  the  schools. 

4541.  Have  you  any  schools  besides  that  at  Merton  on  the  stocks? — 
There  is  a  school  at  Egham,  and  there  is  a  school  at  Richmond  for  which 
we  have  got  the  consent  of  the  town  council  and  a  gift  of,  I  think,  about 
1,256Z.  Then  there  is  thf^  proposal,  of  which  I  have  sent  in  some  details, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  girls'  school  at  Garshalcon.  There  is  one  school 
waitmg  for  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  established. 
Within  a  year,  I  should  say,  there  would  be  four  or  five  of  them  actually 
in  work. 

4542.  Have  you  any  views  to  give  to  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the     Natuwi  of 
legislation  which  may  be  necessary,  in  yo\ir  opinion,  to  secure  the  per-      k»5uibkd.* 
manence  of  the  local  taxation  grant  P — On  this  subject,  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  Association  of  Organising  Secretaries.    We  all  feel  that 

the  local  taxation  grant  ought  to  be  made  permanent,  and  on  that  point,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  general  remark,  I  would  say  that  a  very  groat 
many  of  what  are  popularly  known  as  the  mistakes  of  the  county  councils 
in  the  first  year  or  so  of  tms  work  were  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  under  the  idea  that  this  grant  was  only  for  a  year,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  must  be  used  for  temporary  purposes  as  opposed  to  purposes  of  per- 
manent utility.  Of  course,  in  a  number  of  counties,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Legislature  shotdd  say  that  this  money  must  be  entirely  devoted  to 
education.  That  ia  not  necessary  in  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  County 
Council  of  Surrey  have  always  devoted  it  to  education  without  any  legisla- 
tion  being  necessary,  but  in  some  counties  it  is  necessary. 

4543.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  the  grant  made  in  the  first  place 
permanent  and  then  compulsory,  to  be  used  for  education  purposes 
generally  p — ^Yes. 

4544.  {Mr.  Coelcbuvji.)  What  does  a  penny  rate  over  your  administrative 
county  amount  to  ? — A  little  over  12,000^. 

4545.  And  your  excise  money  16,0002.  P — ^Yes. 

4546.  Then  your  total  under  the  present  law  would  be  nearly  80,0002.  P 
—Yes. 

4547.  Would  that  cover  all  the  requirements  you  think  yon  can  see 
ahead  of  you  ? — Plus  the  charities.  By  using  our  borrowing  powers  for 
putting  up  buildings,  we  could  do  without  the  charities  for  a  oonsiderable 
time. 

4548.  Your  sinking  fund  would  have  to  come  in  for  the  repayment  P — 
That  is  very  small. 

4549.  Spread  over  50  years  P — Yes.  We  can  borrow  on  very  advantageous 
terms. 

4550.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  Before  deciding  where  you  will  put  a  new  school, 
have  your  had  regard  to  existing  private  secondary  schools  p — I  have  sent  ' 
in  a  return  of  the  existing  private  secondary  schools  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  not  so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be.   But 
in  every  case  we  have  investigated  the  circumstances  fully. 

4551.  Do  you  allow  the  scholarships  to  be  held  at  private  schools  P— 
That  is  illegal  in  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

4552.  Would  you  like  to  have  that  altered  P — That  is  a  matter  upon 
which  there  is  very  great  difference  of  opinion.  Under  suitable  conditions 
(if  those  ''suitable  conditions  "  were  strictly  defined)  I  do  not  think  any 
harm  would  be  done  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

4553.  What  conditions  do  you  think  would  be  suitable  P — I  think  the 
conditions  which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
the  Headmasters'  Association  are  suitable.  First  of  ali,  the  registration  of 
the  buildings :  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  schools  shall  be  conducted 
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in  sanitary  buildings  and  bnildingB  properly  fitted  mth  appliances  for 
every  olasa  of  instmotion.  Secondly,  the  registration  of  the  staff,  the 
headmaaUra  and  teaohexB,  Trith  full  statement  of  their  qnalifipationa. 
Those  are  the  main  points.  Thirdly,  I  should  like  myself  to  add,  the 
publication  of  an  annual  balance  sheet  to  show  that  the  masters  were  paid 
on  a  satisfactory  scale. 

4564.  You  say  that  it  is  illegal  for  you  to  allow  the  soholarahips  to  be 
held  at  private  schools  P — Yes. 

4555.  Has  there  benn  any  definite  judgment  on  that  point  P — ^Yes,  the 
decision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depturtment,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  vice-president  in  September  or  August  of 
last  year,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Bankin. 

4556.  Has  there  been  a  decision  of  the  Courts  P — This  was  a  decision  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

4557.  (Mr.  ToxalL)  With  regard  to  the  30,000Z.  which  you  contemplate 
as  being  placed  at  your  disposal  by  the  three  sources  of  income,  the  local 
taxation  grnut,  the  rates,  and  the  charities,  what  proportion  would  you 
advocate  as  desirable  to  spend  in  Secondary  Education  of  the  classical 
kind,  as  distinguished  from  Secondary  Education  of  the  technological 
kind  ?—l  have  not  investigated  that  que&tion  at  alL  I  am  waiting  till  the 
money  comes. 

4558.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  devote  any  portion  of  the  money  at 
present  at  your  dii9)oeal  P — None. 

4559.  (Dr.  WonnelL)  With  regard  to  the  private  8<^ools,  am  I  right  in 
understanding  that  you  would  see  no  objection  to  their  being  included 
amongst  the  public  schools  of  a  district,  as  furnishing  part  of  the 
recognised  school  supply,  if  they  gave  you  evidence  of  their  being 
properly  equipped,  and  if  the  teachers  were  registered  as  being  qualified 
to  teach  ? — ^I  should  see  no  objection  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  children  who  would  be  sent  there  with;  scholarships 
would  probably  not  suffer,  or,  if  so,  only  a  limited  number  of  them  would 
suffer  until  the  school  was  found  to  be  wanting.  But  if  one  found  that 
owing  to  this  assistance  given  in  scholarships  the  headmaster  or  the  board 
of  directors  were  making  a  profit  in  excess  of  what  they  would  have  made 
otherwise,  that  profit  being  due  to  public  money,  I  think  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  public  policy  it  would  be  undesirable. 

4560.  Does  the  school  at  Cranleigh  supply  any  of  the  wonts  P— No.  The 
school  at  Cranleigh  is  a  proprietory  school,  but  it  pays  no  dividend.  It  is 
absolutely  restricted  to  tiie  Chuixsh  of  England  as  regards  the  masters  and 
the  boys.  It  refuses  to  admit  the  conscience  clause  or  anything  similar 
to  it.  We  cannot  utilise  that  school.  At  present  it  does  not  supply  the 
wants  of  Surrey.  Few  Surrey  children,  for  some  reason  or  other,  go 
thereJ  I  believe  that  anybody  having  read  the  evidence  of  the  1868 
Commission  with  regard  to  the  school  at  Cranleigh  and  the  favourable  way 
it  was  spoken  of  there,  would  agree  that  if  things  there  were  investigated 
now  they  would  scarcely  bear  these  comments  out. 

4561.  Because  a  change  has  come  over  it  ? — To  some  extent,  and  to  some 
extent  also  because  it  has  not  kept  up  with  the  requirements  of  the  time. 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
teaching  practical  science  would  consider  their  laboratory  anything  like 
satisfaetory. 

4562.  With  re^d  to  the  local  taxation  grant,  would  you  desire,  in 
addition  to  its  bemg  devoted  to  education,  liberty  to  use  it  in  any  part  of 
education  P — ^Not  elementary  education. 

4563.  But  Secondary  Education,  including  technical  education  P— Yes.  I 
should  like  to  see  full  liberty  given  to  the  local  authority  to  use  it. 

4564.  (Mr.  YoxaZl.)  1  thought  you  told  me  that  you  would  not  propose 
to  divert  any  part  to  the  classical  side  of  education  P-^No,  we  should  not 
do  Eo  in  Surrey,  but  I  should  like  to  see  full  liberty  given  to  any  county 
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ooancil  if  tihey  desired  it.    In  a  ooimty  like  Bameiiet  I  undersland  it  -w&tAd 
be  exceedingly  nsefaL 

4565.  (Mr.  Cockhnrn.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  would  take  the  whole 
of  the  excise  money,  the  penny  rate,  and  the  charities  and  give  it  to  technical 
education  ? — No,  I  say  what  we  have  at  present ;  that  is  to  say  our  local 
taxation  grant. 

4566.  But  Mr.  Yoxall  asked  you  with  regard  to  your  whole  30,0002.  P-^ 
I  did  not  understand  it  in  that  point  of  view.  What  money  we  have  at 
present  we  devote  entirely — 

4567.  That  is  correcting  your  answer  to  Mr.  Toxall  ? — Yes. 

4^68.  (Mr,  I/yttelton,)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  literary  education  does  not 
want  yeiy  much  enoouragement  ? — ^It  does  not  want  suoh  immeduite 
encouragement  in  Surrey.  £  think  it  does  want  enoouragement,  it  wants 
very  great  enoouragement,  but  it  is  not  so  pressing  a  matter  in  a  CQUi^fcy 
like  Surrey  as  the  other. 

4569.  Do  you  think  that  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  boys  go  from 
these  schools  to  the  universities  at  present?— Do  you  mean  from  our 
present  secondary  schools. 

4670.  Tes  P — As  a  matter  of  faci  I  think  very  few  go  to  the  mdveraifeies, 
but  several  go  to  oolleges,  such  as  King's  College  and  Umversity  OoUege,* 
and  the  City  of  LondM  Technical  Institate,  and  some  of  them  will  go  to 
the  college  at  Wye.  The  boys  in  the  county  of  Surrey  who  go  to  the 
umversitiea,  who  are  of  course  the  sons  of  wealthier  parents,  come  from 
the  more  expensive  schools,  like  the  medical  school  at  Epsom,  the  clergy 
scho<d  at  Leatherhead,  and  the  Charterhouse  School  at  Godalming. 

4571.  {Dean  of  Manchesier.)  You  spoke  of  tiie  oonditiona  under  which 
you  would  consider  private  schools  to  be  counted  as  amongst  the  provision 
of  Secondary  Education.  You  did  not  mention  inspection  ? — ^No,  I  took  that 
as  granted.  I  would  naturally  inspect  all  schools.  It  is  part  of  my 
ordinary  duty. 

4572.  {Sir  Henry^  Boacoe.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  governing  GovERxiifG 
bodies,  both  district  and  local.      Section  1    (1)   (e)    of    the  Technical  district  and 
Instruction  Act  of  1889  gives  power  to  the  local  authoriiy  to  be  represented         Local. 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  school  or  institution  aided  ? — ^Yes. 

4573.  "What  remark  have  you  to  make  with  regai'd  to  that  portion  of  the 
Act  ? — I  have  to  remark  that  that  particular  provision  as  regards  secondary 
schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools  in  which  there  is  other  education  than  what 
would  be  called  teohnical  given,  is  practically  useless^  The  first-  thing 
that  struck  us  about  aiding  the  secondary  schools  was  this :  suppoaing:  we 
aid  tliamand  put  on  our  governors  in  aocordance  with  the  proviaioiiL  of  thia 
Act,  the  general  body^oftlke  governors  of  the  school  wbiSA  they  eometo  elect 
a  headmaster,  or  deal  with  an  important  matter  of  that  sorty  will  say  to  our 
govenaors :  ' '  Gentlemen,  this  is  not  teohnical  instruction ;  we  do  not  want 
yoH  here,"  because  they  will  only  be  representatives  for  technical  inatrnc- 
tion  purposea  Secondly,  before  we  took  up  any  eoheme  at  all,  >we  went 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  said,  **  We  want  repretentativea.of  the 
**  county  council  to  go  on  the  governing  bodies  of  the  whoie  :c^  the 
*  ^  ^BBOTjduy  Bohoola  at  tiw  county.  We  make  certain  proposals,  and  we 
**  want  th^  to  go  on  undeqr your  schemes /of-  all  purpoaea,"  The  Cbaxity 
Commiaaioners  and  the  school  governors  and  trustees  all  readily  oonsented. 

4574.  And  at  present  as  a  fact  members  of  your  county  council  do 
actually  sit  on  the  governing  bodies  of  those  schools  ? — Yes. 

4575.  But  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  refuse  you  P-^Yes^  thev  would 
have  had  a  right  to  refuse  us,  but  they  did  not  as  a  matter  of  foct,  because 
we  offered  at  ihe  same  time  a  sufficient  aid  to  induce  them  to  take  us.  We 
said :  "  If  you  will  take  our  governors  on  the  schools  we  will  aid  you  on 
**  such  ana  such  lines." 

4576!.  {Mr,  Cockbwru)  They  only  took  your  governors  because  they  took 
your  itloney  ?— I  do  not  know,  ftbout  **  only,"  but  there  was  no  objection 
raised  anywhere. 
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4577.  {Sir  Henry  Boscos.)  And  has  the  effect  of  this  been  satisCaotcMy  in 
Snrrey  P — Ab  far  as  we  can  say  we  have  had  no  complaintB.  I  may  say 
that  certain  headmasters  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Surrey  have  told  me 
repeatedly  that  the  county  council  governors  that  were  put  upon  their 
schools  have  been  the  making  of  their  schools  from  many  points  of  view  ; 
that  they  brought  in  different  influences  from  the  influences  of  the  general 
body  of  governors,  and  assisted  the  headmaster  in  certain  schemes  that 
could  not  be  brought  about  with  the  old  governing  bodies. 

4578.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposed  representation 
of  educational  authorities  on  local  governing  bodies  in  addition  to  what 
you  have  told  as  P — I  understand  that  there  are  various  proposals  before 
the  Clommission  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  forming  the 
goveming  bodies  of  new  schools.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  under  any 
circumstances  the  actual  local  county  council  or  its  representative  district 
authority  cannot  be  the  goveming  body  of  any  school.  There  must  be  an 
independent  goveming  body;  each  school  must  hnve  its,  more  or  less, 
independent  local  goveming  body  under  the  district  authority. 

4579.  In  what  way  would  the  county  council  influence  such  a  goveming 
body  P — On  that  body  the  county  council  would  have  a  certain  number 
of  representatives.  But  we  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  representatives 
of  educational  authorities  upon  that  local  body.  We  should  like  to  see 
representatives  of  the  universities.  - 1  think  this  important  And  we  should 
like  to  see  representatives  of  such  bodies  as  the  Headmasters*  Conference 
and  the  Headmasters'  Association  if  that  could  be  managed,  but  the 
Charity  Commissioners  see  difficulties  with  regard  to  that. 

4580.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  By  the  local  goveming  body  of  each  school  you 
mean  the  committee  of  management  of  each  school  P — ^Yes. 

4581.  And  this  district  body  could  be,  in  your  opinion,  the  rating^ 
bodyP — Yes.  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  position  of  the 
district  body,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  practically  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation. 

4582.  {Dean  of  MancJiester,)  What  do  you  mean  by  the  district  bodv  P — 
As  far  as  mv  evidence  goes,  I  consider  that  the  county  council  is  the  local 
authority  which  would  appoint  the  district  body. 

4583.  (Dr.  WormelL)  Do  you  mean  the  district  body  under  the  county 
council? — ^Yes,  the  district  body  under  the  county  council,  the  distrid^ 
body  being  practioftlly  a  committee  of  the  county  council. 

4584.  {Dean  of  Manchester,)  A  sort  of  technical  instruction  committee, 
or  at  least  on  all  fours  with  it  p — It  would  be  rather  a  hybrid  committee 
more  in  the;  nature  of  the  London  committee  or  the  Somerset  committee 
tlum  my  o^n  committee.  I  think  it  is  veir  important  that  the  district 
committee  should  be  practically  the  rating  body.  If  it  is  a  committee  of 
the  county  council ;  the  county  council  would  have  i>ower  to  delegate  all 
its  functions  to  it,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate,  but  they  would  give 
it  the  rate,  and  consequently  it  would  be  practically  the  rating  body.  It 
appears  to  me  that  any  legislative  proposal  for  rate-aid  must  be  permissive : 
it  must  say  the  local  authorities  may  raise  a  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  possibility,  in  my  lifetime  at  least,  of  ever  seeing  an  authority  from  the 
Legislature  that  they  shall  raise  a  rate.  If  you  give  to  local  authorities 
the  power  to  raise  a  rate,  they  will  not  do  so  unless  they  have  practically 
the  control.  We  should  strongly  resent  having  a  precept  put  upon  us  to 
raise  a  rate,  and  I  think  similar  bodies  would  naturally  object  to  it  all 
over  the  country.  But  if  the  body  is  practically  a  committee  of  their 
own,  the  councils  would  not  feel  any  compunction  on  that  soore»  and  I 
think  they  generally  would  raise  the  rate. 

4585.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  How  is  it  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  the 
country  about  precepts  from  the  school  boards  p — Because  their  education 
is  compulsory. 

4586.  {Sir  Henry  BoBcoe.)  And  you  would  like  it  to  be  compulsory  in  the 
other  case,  but  you  do  not  think  it  is  possible  P — ^I  think  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  a  compulsory  Secondary  Education  Bill  through  the  House  of 
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Commons ;  but  elementary  education  is  compulsory,  which  appears  to  me 
to  make  a  considerable  difference.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  another 
argoment  is  the  importance  of  nsing  everything  that  exists,  the  existing 
area,  the  existing  administratiye  body,  and  tho  existing  electoral 
machinery. 

4587.  Ton  would  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  machinery 
made  use  of  P — Yes.  I  think  the  evidence  which  was  given  as  to  the 
compositioit  of  the  provincial  authority,  in  the  1868  Commiseion,  on  pages 
637,  638,  640,  641,  642,  fully  recognises  the  fact  that  it  should  be  a  county 
area,  although  at  that  time  they  were  dealing  with  disorganised  counties. 

4588.  (3fr.  Cockhurn.)  Would  you  make  the  district  body  a  composite 
body  of  something  more  than  the  county  council  committee  ? — I  think  the 
county  council  should  be  empowered  under  the  Act  to  appoint  a 
committee. 

4589.  A  committee  of  themselves? — Not  necessarily.  I  do  not  think 
any  harm  would  be  done  if  the  Act  said  the  county  council  shall  appoint  a 
committee  composed,  say,  of  three  quarters  of  themselves  and  one  quarter 
composed  of  others. 

4590.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory? — This  is  my  own  opinion, 
mind.  If  thejf  appointed  a  committee,  I  do  not  think  any  harm  would  be 
done  by  appomting  a  committee  of  that  sort. 

4591.  {Sir  Henry  liosco?.)  In  the  proportion  of  three  quarters  to  a 
quarter  ? — Take  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers'  representatives.  But  a  bare 
majority  is  seldom  of  very  much  use. 

4592.  (Mr.  Cockhurn,)  Would  you  leave  them  untrammelled  or  compel 
them  to  be  under  the  county  council  ? — I  think  the  county  council  ought 
to  delegate  all  powers  to  that  body. 

4593.  And  leave  them  free  ? — Yes. 

4594.  Do  you  think  the  county  council  committees  at  present  existing 
are  unable  to  deal  with  the  details  of  the  various  districts  ? — I  think  the 
county  council  committees  at  present  existing  could  deal  with  them 
efficiently.     But  granting  what  I  propose  would  meet  opposition. 

4595.  Speaking  for  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  you  represent,  are  you 
finding  all  over  England  that  the  committees  of  the  county  councils  are 
themselves  very  distinctly  attending  to  this  work,  or  are  they  handing  it 
over  to  the  permanent  officials  ?  Do  you  find  that  they  liave  time  them- 
selves to  take  an  interest  in  ond  keep  supervision  oveir  this  work  ? — We, 
as  permanent  officials,  find  that  they  take  too  much  interest  in  it.  They 
keep  an  exceedingly  strong  hand  over  us.  I  think  I  may  say  that  any 
organising  secretary  who  has  a  large  progi^me  to  carry  out,  practically 
almost  carries  about  with  him  his  dismissal  in  his  pocket. 

4596.  How  many  members  on  your  county  council  have  you  in  Surrey  ? 
— ^The  county  council  consists  of  70  odd  members  and  tho  committee 
consists  of  14,  all  members  of  the  county  council. 

4597.  And  have  they  to  perform  all  the  other  functions  of  a  county 
council  ? — Yes. 

4598.  As  well  as  the  educational  ones  ? — Yes. 

4599.  They  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  committees,  or,  at  any  rate, 
such  committees  as  they  are  appointed  to  ?— Yes. 

4600.  And  their  constituents  expect  to  be  represented  in  all  county 
council  afEoirs? — ^I  do  not  think  so.  Except  at  Bichmond,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  that  sort  among  the  constituents.  Every  man  is  sent  up  to 
represent  the  county,  not  to  represent  a  district,  and  they  have  absolute 
confidence  in  each  other,  even  if  they  are  not  on  that  particular  com- 
mittee. They  all  know  each  other  personally  and  privately  as  well  as  in 
public  life.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  work  together  m  public,  and 
there  is  no  such  feeling  as  is  suggested. 
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4601.  (Dean  of  M^nche$ier.)  Do  yOti  apprehend  that  th^dasi  of  peopleT^ 
who  would  be  bkely  to  fieek  election  on  county  coundlo  mig^belikeljto  I 
feel  that  they  had  some  particular  qualification  for  this  kind  at  woricF— f  : 
think  BO.    I  think  that  when  the  educational  work  is  more  developed,  w«r 
ahall    probably  haye   a    larger  proportion  of  men  like  Mr.  Kitchener 
of  Staffordshire ;  these  will  be  more  largely  represented,  not  perhaps  so 
much  as  councillors,  but  more  probably  as  aldermen. 

iC02.  {Sir  Henry  Uo:;coe.)  You  have  found  no  difficulty  in  your  toonncil . 
with  regard  to  the  capability  of  members  of  your  oommitteo  to  undertake  i 
the  work  and  carry  it  out,  have  you? — ^o,  not  at  all.    Membeis  of  zuy* 
committee,  however,  always  welcome  assistance  from  every  quarter. 

4603.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Do  they  get  much  assistance  from  teaehers  ? — We 
always  get  assistance  from  the  headmasters  of  secondary  schools  on  every  ^ 
pomt  connected  with  secondary  schools.    I  am  in  constant  communioationo 
with  them. 

^604.  {Mr,  Cockhurn,)  1  take  it  that  your  committee  would  not  like  to  be- 
troubled  with  elementary  education,  would  they  ? — No. 

4605.  Therefore  you  think  that  the  line  between  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  ought  to  be  a  sharp  line  of  division  p — ^Yes. 

4606.  And  you  think  elementary  education  should  be  left  to  school 
boards  and  school  managers  ? — YesL 

4607.  You  would  take  all  tliC  rest  P^Tes.  We  are  quite^  strong  about 
not  touehing  elementary  education  if  we  can  help  it. 

4608.  {Mr.  Coclchurn.)  How  would  you  expect  there  to  be  any  sympathy 
or  accord  between  them?  What  is  the  linklsige  between  them  P  One  must 
hang  upon  the  other  to  some  extent,  must  it  not? — ^The  linkage  must  be  tlKi 
natural  linkage  of  scholarships.  < 

4609.  Yon  think  that  is  all  that  is  required  to  oonneot  one  with  the 
^ther  P — Tiiat  is  the  natural  linkage. 

4610.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  Would  you  not  have  school  board  representativea 
on  the  district  authority  P — I  should  not  in  Surrey.  We  have  20  little 
school  boards,  and  three  parts  of  the  county  in  covered  with  voluntary 
schools. 

4611.  Should  they  not  form  a  constituency  to  elect  members  on  the 
district  board  P — I  tnink  the  school  boards  would  not  work  together  with 
the  voluntai^  school  managers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  would  not  be  a 
desirable  thing  if  it  could  be  managed — that  is  if  you  could  get  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  managers  of  the  general  elementary  schools.  But  I  do 
not  think  they  would  work  together.    The  feeling  is  very  bitter. 

4612.  What  outsiders  do  you  contemplate  having  in  the  district  body 
together  with  the  county  councillors.  How  woidd  you  make  up  the 
remaining  quarter  p — ^I  went  through  this  question,  I  may  say,  very  care- 
fully with  one  of  the  Headmasters*  Association  representatives.  Those 
thnt  I  wonld  like  to  see  on  the  district  body  would  be  certainly  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  body  if  there  be  one,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Crown,  or  better  still,  I  should  prefer  an  assistant  €9iarity  Oommiasioner 
or  some  one  of  that  kind,  with  special  qualifications,  who  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  vote.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  county  boroughs, 
where  I  assume  that  school  boards  would  have  a  very  large  representation. 
In  a  county  like  my  own  I  should  like  to  see  a  representative  of  Head 
masters'  Conference  and  the  Headmasters'  Association,  and  a  repsesen- 
tative  of  university  colleges,  if  we  had  any.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
our  university  colleges,  that  serve  the  county  are  King's  College  and 
University  College,  London,  that  is  to  say,  oiur  boys  who  want  education 
of  university  rank  go  there,  so  I  should  like  to  have  a  representative  of  one 
or  other  of  them. 

4613.  You  have  not  mentioned  a  representative  of  girls'  schools  P—^I 
ought  to  have  included  the  Headmistresses'  Association.  Of  caurfie  I 
naturally  should. 
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'  '4614.  Bo  jou  thiiik  there  wcnld  be  room  for  all  these  outsiders  out  of 
the  one  qTmrter  ? — ^Yes.     You  see  I  have  only  really  mentioned  four. 

4615.  (Dr.  TTonnell.)  Tqu  have  mentioned  the  county  council  as .  the 
qomijgiAtor,  ao  to  speak,  of  this  district  body.  You  would  have  the  county 
council. charged  with  the  calling  together  and  the  arranging  of  this* 
body?— Yes. 

''4610.  Would- not  the  same  purpose  be  answered,  seeiiig  that  the  oounty< 
council  is  to  delegate  its  powers  as  regards  education  to  tliis  bodv 
entirely,  if  the  body  were  appointed  by  statute  and  the  county  council 
called  upon  to  send  its  representative? —No,  that  would  not  get  over  the 
rating  difficulty.  The  county  council  is  the  rating  authority,  and  the 
county  council  is  bound  to  have  a  veto  6n  the  amount  of  rate  raised. 

.  4617.  I  thought  you  said  thai  this  body  is  to  settle  the  rate  P — No,  it  is 
to  have  all  the  powers  except  the  power  to  raise  a  rate  and  borrow  money. 

4618.  Would  you  put  the  Charterhouse  School  under  this  body  P-^ThC 
flohools which  I  thii&c  Mr.  Acland  has  described  as  ""* national''  sdhools 
89  opposed  to  "local"  schools,  I  do  not  tfaiidL  at  present  can  be  deall 
with  by  these  district  bodies. 

4619.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  Charterhouse  School  served  the 
purposes  of  the  county  ? — Of  the  wealthy  inhabitants. 

4620.  JfL  that  respect  it  fulfils  a  double  purpose^  if  it  performs  that' 
function  as  well  as  being  a  "national ''  school  ?— Yes. 

4621.  Would  you  on  that  account  give  to  the  district  body  an  intereaib 
and  influence  in  that  school  ? — ^I  think  the  county  purpose  it  serves  ia 
so  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  **  national "  purpose  fhsA  it  does  not 
matter. 

4622.  {Mr.  Lyitelton.)  Are  there  any  day  boys  at  the  Charterhous»P — ^I 
thinlt  not.'    There  may  be  a  few,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

4623.  {Mr.  Sadler.)  Would  you  bring  the  Charterhouse  into  some  relation 
witi^  the  central  department  ? — If  the  central  department  were  formed,  I 
diink  it  would  probably  be  in  some  relation  or  other  with  it. 

4624.  But,  failing  that,  you  would  leave  such  a  national  school  as  that 
outside  the  system  of  organised  Secondiuy  Education  P — I  believe  we 
should  have  to. 

4625.  Would  you  deplore  the  necessity  P^I  will  not  say  that  I  should 
deplore  the  necessity.    I  do  not  think  I  am  competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

4626.  But  prima  facie  you  would  think  it  undesirable  p — I  would  not  go 
so  far  as  that.    I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  schools  of  that  type. 

4627.  {SirBenry  Roscoe.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  governing 
bodies  or  the  constitution  of  the  educational  bodies,  not  the  governing 
bodies  of  schools  but  the  general  governing  bodies,  would  you  be  satiafled 
with  such  a  suggestion  as  this  :  that  they  should  consist  solely  of  members 
of  the  county  council  plus  one  or  more  inspectors  or  experts  paid  by  them 
but  having  a  vote  with  the  members  of  the  county  council  P — Yes. 

4628b  And  not  having  any  representation  of  external  bodies  except 
these  P — I  should  be  satisfied  personally,  but  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
condliate  opposition,  to  put  on  outside  bodies,  I  should  not  object. 

4629.  Then  you  do  not  put  these  representatives  of  outside  bodies  on 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  but  rather  with  the  idea  of  conciliation  ? 
<rr*Yo8.  J.  want  to  try  and  see  a  workable  scheme,  something  that  will  get 
through  Uie  House  of  Commons,  so  to  spook. 

4630.  You  have  no  objection  to  the  other  scheme  provided  it  could  bo 
made  w<Mrkable  P — No,  no  objection  at  all. 

4631.  {Mr,  Lyttelton.)  On  the  question  concerning  the  relations  of 
Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  is  there  any  secondary  work  being 
done  by  the  school  boards  P— No,  no  attempt. 
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4632.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  say  on  your  precis  thai;  you  have  an 
objection  to  an  election  ad  hoc.  Would  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  give  U0 
the  rough  ground  of  your  objection  P—The  rough  ground  of  my  objection 
is  this.  I  think  it  was  yery  fully  stated  by  the  last  Gomuiission,  that  the 
general  body  of  electors  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  vote  on  an 
educational  issue.  You  may  call  it  an  educational  issue,  but  you  will  not 
get  them  to  vote  unless  you  bring  in  political  or  religious  feeling.  You 
must  bring  that  side  in  or  you  will  not  get  your  voters  to  come  up  to  the 
poll. 

4633.  (3fr.  Sadler.)  Do  you  wish  this  body  of  outside  representativo£r 
which  you  would  add  to  the  county  board  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of 
itte  county  council  or  its  board,  or  elected  in  any  way  by  outside 
authorities? — ^I  do  not  think  it  is  material.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
instance,  the  representative  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  would  be, 
probably,  the  same  man  whether  we  appointed  him  or  allowed  the  Head- 
masters' Association  to  appoint  him. 

4684.  But  yon  would  not  object  to  outside  authorities  appointing  acL 
hoef — No.  It  is  going  before  the  electors  that  I  object  to.  There  is 
another  matter  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  before  the  Commission  in 
this  particular  connexion,  namely,  the  value,  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,  of  utilising  this  particular  machinery.  You  have  at  your  disposal 
the  whole  of  the  staff  of  county  officials.  At  the  present  time  on  all 
matters  dealing  with  sanitary  questions  I  can  get  the  advice  of  our  county 
medical  officer :  on  the  plans  of  schools  1  can  go  to  the  county  surveyor, 
and  get  his  opinion.  Then  I  get  legal  opioions  on  matters  oonneoted  with 
ihe  purchase  of  land  from  the  legal  officers,  and  I  get  much  of  my  account 
keeping  done  by  the  treasurer. 

DmicuiaoBiTf      4635.  {Sir  Henry  Rosco?.)  With  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
OoMBiKATio^    combination,  I  think  you  have  already  made  certain  arrangements  witil  the 
ov  CouHTiBs.     neighbouring  county  of  Kent  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  really  high-class- 
Agricultural  College  at  Wye?— Yes. 

4636.  Will  you  tell  us  very  shortly  what  you  have  to  say  about  that 
matter  P — I  understand  that  there  have  been  certain  proposals  before  the 
Commission  for  grouping  counties,  or  cutting  up  counties,  and  putting  a 
piece  of  one  with  a  piece  of  another,  which  is  a  different  form  of  grouping, 
more  or  less.  I  ehould  like  to  mention  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
negotiations  for  bringing  about  the  establishment  of  the  Wye  College. 
If  there  had  been  any  compulsion  in  the  matter,  if  any  law  had  stated  that 
Kent  and  Surrey  should  combine,  they  never  would  have  combined :  they 
would  have  used  the  money  in  other  ways  and  fought  the  project  tooth  and 
nail. 

4637.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  county  feeling? — Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  original  memoranda  of  the  scheme,  which  were  drawn  up  by  me^  set 
forth  that  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent  and  East  and  West  Sussex 
should  join.  We  were  negotiating  mth  them  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
the  negotiations  were  of  the  most  delicate  character.  Tbey  meant  constant 
visits  to  the  various  members  of  the  committee.  The  cludrman  of  my 
county  council  took  infinite  trouble.  He  went  down  to  the  East  Sussex 
County  Council  to  interview  members  and  try  and  get  them  to  join  the 
scheme,  but  ultimately  East  Sussex  and  West  Sussex  went  out.  With  the 
greatest  care  we  were  able  to  keep  going  with  Kent,  and  our  relations 
now  are  of  the  most  harmonious  character. 

4638.  Would  you  propose  that  there  should  be  any  compulsory  powers 
given  ?  — No. 

4639.  Would  you  leave  it  to  the  good  feeling  of  the  different  counties  to 
join  in  such  schemes  as  they  should  think  conducive  to  the  general  lienefit? 
— ^Yes,  perhaps  the  Commissioners  have  had  evidence  of  an  instance  ol 
Various  counties  joining  for  the  formation  of  a  central  dairy  institate, 
Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  parts  of  other  counties 
have  had  negotiations  for  some  time ;  and  several  county  councils  have 
fallen  out  from  the  scheme  because  of  that  particular  feeling  of  wanting  to 
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^et  things  into  tlieir  own  oonnty.  As  a  result  the  nmiiber  that  will  actually 
join  is  reduced  to  three  or  four  from  about  six. 

4640.  Then  you  are  generally  in  favour  of  keeping  the  diyitions  as  they 
are  for  educational  purposes  P — Yes. 

4641.  Can  you  g^ve  us  any  opinion  on  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made 
that  the  counties  are  in  many  cases  much  too  small,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  divide  England  into  12  educational  districts  independently 
altogether  of  the  county  councils.  Would  that  suggestion  meet  your 
acceptance  ? — No,  you  would  destroy  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing,  which 
is  the  county  feeling  of  pride  in  its  schools  and  the  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  the  whole  of  local  self-govemment. 

4642.  Do  you  think  that  that  feeling  will  act  beneficially  in  the  case  of 
Secondary  Education  P — ^I  think  that  feeling  is  quite  as  important  as  the 
feeling  of  Welsh  nationality,  which  has  aided  education  there. 

4643.  Have  you  any  remark  to  malie  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  combination  between  counties  and  boroughs  p — Yes.  I  know 
that  strong  evidence  will  be  given  before  the  Oommission,  if  it  has  not 
been  given  already,  to  the  effect  that  county  boroughs  ought  to  be  com- 
pulsorily  included  in  their  counties  for  the  purpose  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. I  think  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  that.  We  are  on  most 
harmonious  terms  with  the  county  borough  of  Croydon  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  the  joint  use  for  various  purposes  of  their  polytechnic. 
We  send  oiu*  students  from  a  large  neighbourhood  to  their  polytechnic  for 
instruction.  But  that  is  simply  because  it  is  a  voluntary  arrangement.  If 
there  were  any  compulsion  in  it,  I  know  that  the  officials  would  object  to 
it.  And  there  is  one  very  important  point  in  that  connexion.  That  is 
that  the  county  councils  are  not  in  the  same  association  for  any  purpose 
as  the  county  boroughs.  The  county  boroughs  belong  to  the  Municipal 
Corporations'  Association,  whoso  chief  business  it  is,  apparently,  to  fight 
the  county  councils,  and  I  should  say  that  any  proposal  for  compulsory 
grouping  of  county  boroughs  and  county  councils  would  be  fought  by  that 
iissociatiou,  and  probably  fought  successfully,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

4644.  You  would  leave  things  as  they  are  P — ^Yes,  I  would  leave  things 
as  they  are  ;  I  think  as  time  goes  on,  a  county  council  with  a  good  policy 
would  gradually  get  the  neighbouring  county  boroughs  to  aid  in  certain 
school  schemes. 

4645.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  You  are  speaking  chiefly  of  agricultural 
-counties,  I  suppose  ? — ^Yes, 

4646.  I  have  no  doubt  your  opinion  would  be  fortified  immensely  by 
Beeing  the  feeling  there  is  in  the  great  centres  such  as  Manchester.  They 
would  resist  to  the  last  P — ^I  know  the  feeling  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
very  well  indeed. 

4647.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now  will  you  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  area,  the  nature  of  the  population,  and  the  facilities  of 
communication  P— That  is  practically  on  the  same  proposal  of  dividing 
England  up  into  certain  large  groups,  and  so  on.  Some  of  those  proposals, 
as  I  understand  them,  have  been  to  deal  with  the  matter  simply  by  popu- 
lation. I  do  not  think  that  this  is  at  all  fair  in  any  matter  of  1<m»1 
government.  I  think  you  must  consider  not  only  the  number  of  the 
population,  but  the  nature  of  the  population,  and  whether  it  is  a  homo- 
geneous population,  or  whether  it  is  partly  agricultural  and  partly  urban. 
Eor  instance,  take  a  county  like  Cornwall,  with  a  large  area  but  a  small 
population.  Why  should  Cornwall  be  grouped  with  Devonshire,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  population  of  a  county  as  large  as  one  in  the  Midlands. 
Those  who  live  further  away  from  the  seat  of  Goverimient  (as  has  been 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  representation  and  treatment  as  a  matter 
always  to  be  considered)  must  have  special  communication  given  to  them. 
If  there  is  bad  communication,  and  if  thev  live  a  long  way  from  the 
schools  or  groups  of  schools,  that  matter  should  also  be  considered  as 
well  as  mere  population. 
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4648.  But  whilst  you  would  not  insist  upon  any  compulsoiy  combina- 
tion between  counties  and  county  boroughs,  you  would  consider  tliat 
voluntary  combination  in  many  cases,  as  for  instance  for  scholarsbips  and 
other  purposes^  is  advisable,  and  is  to  be  recommended  V — Yes ;  I  consider 
that  voluntary  combination  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way.  We  find 
that  it  can  be  worked.  At  the  present  time  the  county  of  Middlesex  sends 
its  scfaolard  to  Tiffin's  Srhocd  at  Kingston,  and  Jiampshire  sends  itf^ 
acdiolars  to  Faruham  School. 

4649.  In  each  of  those  cases  do  they  pay  capitation  fees  ? — Yes. 

4650.  They  are  not  admitted  free  ? — No ;  the  scholars  pay  by  c<?rtain 
arrangements  a  sum  which  practically  pays  for  the  education  of  the 
scholar.  * 

4651.  And  thus  they  help  the  scliool,  instead  of  its  being  a  drain  upon 
your  reeovrces  ? — ^Yes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  way  along  the  Thames 
the  same  thing  happens  in  our  evening  classes.  Middlesex  has  very  few 
technical  education  centres  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  We  have 
good  ones,  and  they  pour  the  students  over,  but  we  make  an  arrangement 
'that  they  shall  not  come  in  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  ours,  they  pay 
ptactically  double ;  but  they  are  willing  to  do  that  to  get  the  advantage. 

4652.  Should  such  an  arrangement  be  left  to  mutual  understanding,  or 
do  you  think  such  a  matter  ought  to  be  made  compulsory,  so  that  any 
scholar  coming  from  another  district  should  be  made  to  pay? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  Bill,  drafted  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  local  authorities  which  possess  the  school  and  in  whose  district  the 
school  is,  should  be  allowed  to  make  regulations  for  a  higher  fee  than  the 
county's  own  btudents  pay.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Charity  Commissioners 
cannot  do  that,  or  do  not  do  it  in  many  of  their  schemes  at  the  preseat 
time.  They  put  in  a  clause  that  no  difference  in  fee  shall  be  made  on 
account  of  the  place  of  residence  of  a  scholar. 

4623.  In  Manchester,  for  instance,  scholars  come  to  the  technical  school 
at  a  low  fee  from  districts  which  have  also  their  technical  schools,  but  yet 
the  districts  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  more  than  Manchester  itself  in 
the  way  of  payment  of  these  fees  for  the  students? — I  think  that  is 
scarcely  fair  to  Manchester. 

4654.  You  think  that  some  arrangement  which  you  contemplate  ought  to 
be  made  compulsory  ?— I  think  the  body  which  supports  schools  ought  to 
be  able  to  recoup  itself  from  outside  students. 

AriHORn^Y  4655.  [Sir  Henry  Roscoe.)  Now  with  regard  to  your  central  education 
board,  will  you  tetl  us  shortly  what  your  views  with  regard  to  a  limitation 
of  powers  are  ?  Are  you  in  favour  of  having  such  an  educational  board  r — 
I  think  myself  that  a  central  education  boafd  is  unnecessary,  at  any  rate, 
that  which  is  generally  considered  a  central  education  board. 

4656.  You  represent  in  this,  then,  the  feeling,  not  of  your  committee,  but 
of  yourself  ?— I  know  my  committee  feel  that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
the  Qovemment  departments,  the  quicker  we  get  through  our  work.  The 
Jjocal  Government  Board  itself  cannot  hold  its  inquiry  for  us  to  boxzow 
money  until  a  long  time  after  we  send  in  applications.  Any  Goremme&t 
department  which  had  supervision  of  a  large  echeme  of  this  sort  would 
be  in  the  same  position  unless  it  made  such  calls  upon  the  Treasuy 
officials  as  the  Treasury  would  not  be  willing  to  meet.  If  tbeTe>  is  to  tie 
a  central  body  I  think  the  propoflal  mado  by  the  last  Commisflioq, 
that  its  duties  sliall  be  (a)  to  receive  schemes  from  provincial  autiioriiiea, 

'  (6)  to  alter  the  incidents  of  endowment,  and  <c)  to  inspect  ought  to  be  the 
limits  of  its  powers. 

4657.  Would  you  like  an  inspection  from  the  central  authority?-^! 
belieVe  if  the  central  authorities  placed  good  inspectors  at  our  disposal  it 
would  be  satisfactory.  We  feel  that  the  13  new  inspectors  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  are  going  to  be  of  the  greatest  Use  to  us.  '■' 

'     *  I  tmr  informed  that  at  Kingston,  o^  prMenty  tbe  Middlesex  scfaolan  pay  the  Mine  as  Sumy 
•cholan. 
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.  4658.  Would  not  a  sjatem  of  inapeetioik  tend  generally  to  erase  anythiag 
which  is  found  to  be  rather  ineffioient  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  Yery 
.valuable,  bat  I  do  not  think  jon  want  to  create  a  new  department  for  the 
pnipose.  I  think^  for  instance,  that  the  educational  side  of  the  Chftrity 
Commission,  to  a  certain  extert  re-organised,  and  given  a  large  staff  of 
•efficient  inspectors,  would  do  all  that  we  want. 

4659.  Would  not  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  or  persons  like 
those,  actually  appointed  by  the  Edncation  Department,  be  the  kind  of 
jpersons  you  would  desire  ? — No,  T  think  not.  Even  for  such  an  elementary 
part  of  the  work  as  science  inspectors  in  continuation  schools  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  do  not  all  feel  themselves  to  be  competent. 

4660.  You  are  aware  that  inspectors  have  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  science  schools  ? — Of  course  such  men  could  be  used, 
but  I  should  prefer  men  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Department, 
^he  last  Commission  recommended  two  central  authorities,  one  which 
would  be  entirely  composed  of  educational  experts,  representatives  of 
univermties,  and  so  on ;  and  joint  boards  of  colleges,  headmasters  and 
provincial  authorities.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  at  tho 
present  time  certain  joint  committees  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
Headmasters'  Conference,  and  the  Headmasters'  Association  for  scholarship 
purposes,  bodies  which,  with  slightly  enlarged  powers,  would  be  competent 
to  do  that  work  without  bringing  in  new  machinery.  There  is  one  more 
objection  which  I  should  like  to  put  forward  with  regard  to  a  central 
board.  It  has  been  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  mimster  of  education 
&t  the  head  of  it.  Everyone  1  have  come  in  contact  with  in  reference  "bo 
this  matter  feels  that  it  would  be  probably  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
could  happen  to  Secondary  Education  if  you  had  the  same  minister  for 
Secondary  Education  as  for  elementary. 

4661.  In  what  way  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  question  p^  Elemen- 
tary education,  at  the  present  time,  is  practically  the  sport  of  politic«4 
and  religious  parties,  and  a  great  deal  of  odium  generally  attaches  to  the 
man  at  the  head  of  it  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  it,  and  that  odium 
would  be  reflected  on  Secondary  Education,  if  you  had  the  same  man. 

4662.  You  wish  to  see  Secondary  Education  kept  absolutely  free  from 
'disturbing  influences  P — ^Yes,  I  wish  to  see  Secondary  Education  kept  peB^ 
*f«ct)y  free  from  pc^iitical  influences  of  any  sort,  directly  or  indirectly, 
•from  top  to  bottom. 

4663.  (Dean  o^f  Ufanchester,)  You  do  not  anticipate  anything  of  what  is 
called  the  religious  difficulty  connected  with  it,  do  you  ? — No.  Nothing 
of  the  kind. 

4664.  Therefore,  would  you  set  aside  altogether  any  teaching  of  a 
religious  character? — Not  at  aU.  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  tjiat 
question,  although  I  had  not  put  it  down.  In  the  school  that  we  are 
:founding  for  girls  at  Carshalton,  we  have  tackled  the  question.  There  is 
a  school  there  called  the  High  School  for  Girls,  which  is  practically  under 
tho  presiding  authority  of  the  Bev.  T.  W.  Shai^,  C.B.  He  lias  iinaiboed 
'that  school,  and  carried  it  on  at  a  loss  under  a  board  of  governors  for 
•years.  He  has  actually  lost  70L  or  801,  a  year.  At  present  it  is  strictly 
n  Church  of  England  School.  We  have  agreed  to  take  it  over  witn 
a  composite  governing  body.  My  council  say,  **  Pay  no  dividend  ;  adopt 
**  a  conscience  clause ;  one  hour  each  morning  may  be  set  apart  for 
''  religious  iostroeiion^  which  shall  be  given  in  separate  class  rooms  by  the 
*'  ministemof  the  different  denominations.*'  .     i- 

4665.  {Mr,  Ijyttdion.^  Ministers  oomiugfrom  outside? — ^Yes,  At  pTB- 
sent  on  the  governing  body  there  are  clergymen  as  representatives  of  three 
.panshes,  and  they  cordially  agree  to  tliat  proposal. 

4666.  [Dean  of  Manchester,)  Then  there  is  no  teaching  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  P — No.  It  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  clergymen, 

4667.  (JIfr.  JjyUeltoiu)  In  the  matter  of  the  central  board,  your  objeddon 
would  not  apply,  isupposing  provision  were  to  he  made  for  a  ooxudderabla 
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d^yolntion  of  power  to  tbe  looal  auihoriiiee,  would  it  ? — I  tbink  ifc  would. 
A  scheme  which  had  passed  the  local  aathority,  a  general  oonnty  acheme, 
for  instance,  like  one  of  the  Welsh  county  schemes  for  proYioiog  local 
education  in  the  county,  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  this  central  board. 
It  would  be  opposed  possibly  by  certain  vested  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ana  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Minister  who  would  haye  to 
defend  it  would  the  day  before,  perhaps,  have  had  to  meet  an  attack 
from  the  friends  of  voluntary  schools  or  the  friends  of  bcMird  schools, 
as  the  cnse  might  bo,  and  the  odiam  of  that  attack  would  still  be  upon  him  ; 
he  would  still  be  a  marked  man,  though  the  subjects  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  each  other. 

4668.  Bat  you  a  'e  excluding  all  participation  in  Imperial  funds,  are  you 
not  ^ — ^No.    Not  at  all.    We  use  Imperial  funds  at  the  present  time. 

4669.  How  can  Imperial  funds  be  used  without  there  being  a  represen- 
tative of  Parliament  on  the  body  P — We  get  the  Imperial  funds  for  the 
relief  of  local  taxation. 

4670.  {Dean  of  MancJiesler,)  Is  there  to  be  anybody  in  Parliament  who 
can  be  called  upon  to  state  his  responsibility,  and  how  far  he  has  been 
discharging  it  ?— Yes.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that  if  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility there  ought  to  be  someone  like  a  fourth  Charity  Commissioner, 
preferably  two  of  thom,  ono  in  the  House  of  Cdmmons,  and  one  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  not  identified  with  politics. 

4671 .  Yon  would  like  to  have  a  permanent  Minister,  and  not  one  going 
in  and  out  with  ministries  ? — Yes.     Quite  so. 

ScEoiiBflHiPfl.       4672.  Have  you  anything  to  say  now  with  regard  to  scholarships  P — On 

the  subject  of  scholarships,  I  should  like  to  mention  one  or  two  points 
that  have  come  before  me  in  the  educational  literature  of  the  day,  bo  to 
speak.  The  scholarships  which  give  entrance  to  secondary  schools  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  class  of  scholarships  ;  these  of  course  I  think 
ought  to  be  attached  to  the  elementary  schools.  They  should  be  exhibi- 
tions from  the  elementary  schools,  not  scholarships  into  the  secondary 
schools,  and  should  take  from  a  large  area  by  competitive  examination  into 
the  various  secondary  schools.  That  class  of  scholarships  has  often  had  an 
objection  urged  against  it  that  the  scholars  when  they  come  into  the 
secondary  schools  come  into  an  educational  atmosphere  so  different,  that  for 
some  vears  they  are  not  able  to  get  over  the  difficulties,  and  that  they  can- 
not taSi.e  the  proper  position  for  their  age  that  they. ought  to  take  in  con- 
nexion with  their  fellows  in  that  sohooL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  yeai's  in  connexion  with  our  scholarships  we  have  always 
consulted  the  headmasters  of  the  secondary  schools  each  year  as  to  the 
progress  which  these  lads,  who  have  come  from  the  elementary  schools, 
nave  made  in  comparison  with  the  other  boys  in  the  school,  and  whether 
they  have  had  anv  initial  difficulties  to  get  over,  and  we  have  always 
found  that  after  the  first  term  or  so  they  have  found  their  level  in  all 
respects. 

4673.  {Mi\  Lyitelton.)  And  do  the  masters  make  provision  for  the  first 
term  or  so  P — Yes.  At  the  beginning  they  may  be  good  in  arithmetic  and 
bad  in  something  else,  and  for  the  first  term  or  so  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  which  is  got  over  by  putting  them  in  a  special  form 
for  perhaps  one  or  two  torms. 

4674.  At  what  stage  are  the  scholarships  given  P — ^The  average  age  of 
the  scholars  is  between  12  and  13  ;  they  are  allowed  to  compete  up  to  the 
age  of  18.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  bringing  the  age  down.  We  think 
it  advisable  that  they  should  go  in  at  a  considerably  younger  age. 

4675.  What  difficulty  do  you  apprehend  in  the  way  of  putting  the  age 
lower  P — We  do  not  apprehend  any  difficulty ;  we  say  it  will  facilitate 
matters ;  we  say  they  will  take  their  place  very  much  better. 

4676.  You  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  do  you  P — We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  opposition  in 
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that  way,  bnt  it  is  very  amall.    It  is  not  a  matter,  I  think,  that  we  need 
take  into  aooount 

4677.  And  yon  do  not  think  that  below  12,  for  instance,  will  be  too 
yonngforyon  to  select  a  promising  boyP — No.  I  think  if  the  examina- 
tion  is  a  proper  examination  yon  can  select  a  boy  certainly  between  11  and 
12.    I  am  speaking  as  a  schoolmaster,  more  or  less,  on  that  point. 

4678.  And  yon  wonld  make  his  selection  entirely  dependent  on  the 
papers,  would  yon P— I  wonld  make  his  selection  entirely  dependent  on 
the  papers,  bnt  I  am  a  veiy  strong  beUever  in  the  fact  that  there  shonld 
be  a  paper  of  what  is  called  "  common  facts  and  general  inteUigenoe " 
which  is  not  necessarily  a  subject  that  the  boy  has  learnt. 

4679.  May  I  ask  what  experience  yon  have  had  in  teaching  P — ^I  was 
seven  years  schoolmaster,  first  at  Llandovery  College,  in  Wales,  and  then 
at  Exeter  Grammar  School. 

4680.  {Mr.  YaxaU.)  Would  yon  allow  the  managers  or  the  teachers  to 
exercise  a  discretion  as  to  which  pupils  should  compete.  Would  you  allow 
them  a  discretionary  choice  P — ^We  do  at  the  present  time.  We  always 
consult  the  headmasters  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  not  the  school 
managers.  We  ask  the  masters  to  send  us  in  the  two  best  boys.  That, 
of  course,  exercises  a  kind  of  preliminary  selection  and  saves  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  afterwards. 

4681.  Do  you  find  that  to  work  well  P^Yes.  We  find  that  to  work 
admirably. 

4682.  Speaking  of  the  first  scholarship  winners,  you  say  that  after  the 
first  term  or  so  they  find  their  level.  That  is  an  ambiguous  term.  Do  you 
mean  that  they  have  a  level  different  from  the  rest  of  the  sdiool  P^No,  I 
mean  quite  the  other  way.  Being  specially  picked  boys,  they  come  up  to 
the  level  of  the  other  boys  of  their  age. 

4683.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  come  up  to  the  same  plane  ? — ^Yes. 

4684-5.  (Mr.  LytteUon.)  Have  you  any  poverty  test  P — ^No.  We  ask  no 
questions.  The  only  requisite  is  that  ti^e  boys  shall  come  from  the 
Sementary  schools. 

4686.  (Dea7i  of  Manchester.)  Do  not  the  masters  object  to  their  being 
taken  awayp — No,  they  are  proud  of  it.  If  you  go  into  many  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  Surrey  you  will  see  boards  up  with  the  names 
of  the  county  council  scholarship  winners  on  them. 

4687.  (Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Is  that  welcome  given  to  your  scholarship  equally 
prevalent  among  voluntary  and  board  schools  P— Just  the  same.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  with  us  the  voluntary  schools  do  rather  better  than  the 
board  schools.  The  fact  that  there  are  more  of  them,  I  suppose,  is  partly 
the  reason. 

4688.  (Dean  of  Manchester.)  Do  they  do  better,  or  is  it  that  there  are 
more  of  them  P — ^They  come  out  higher  in  the  examinations,  because  tiliere 
is  a  larger  field  for  them  to  choose  from.  That  is  speaking  very  gene- 
rally, and  I  would  not  like  to  pin  myself  definitely  on  that  point. 

4689.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  Now,  with  regard  to  the  leaving  examinations 
and  entrance  to  higher  institutions,  are  you  in  favour  of  having  leaving 
examinations  throughout  the  country  P — ^Yes,  and  on  that  particular  point 
I  want  to  put  in  the  new  major  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Headmasters' 
Association.  The  minor  scholarship  scheme  is  worked  by  us  in  con- 
nexion with  10  or  more  other  counties  by  the  minor  scholarship  sub- 
committee of  the  Headmasters'  Association.     {See  Ajypendix  No.  6.) 

4690.  I  understand  that  other  counties  have  joined,  and  have  a 
system  of  leaving  examinations  P — ^Yes,  they  have  a  system  worked  under 
the  Headmasters'  Association  and  a  composite  committee.  It  is  a  verf 
representative  body ;  it  contains  representatives  of  the  secondary  school- 
masters, elementary  schoolmasters,  one  or  two  representatives  of  county 
oouncils,  the  secretaries  of  the  local  examinations,  and  the  secretaries  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board.     An  examination  of  the  character 

E  E  5-»- 
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of  a  major  Bcholanhip  examiuation,  that  is  to  say,  a  leaying  examinatioii, 
for  seoondary  schools  is  being  now  foanded,  and  I  have  here  the  original 
proposal  and  the  proposal  in  its  final  form,  whioh  I  will  hand  in.  Farther 
eyi^nce  on  this  coold  be  given  by  Dr.  Scott. 

4691.  The  object  is  to  seonre  uniformity  in  the  yarions  bodies  interested 
in  the  matter  P — Yes. 

4692.  Will    that  gradoally   be    adopted   by    the    county    counoilB 
throughout  the  country,  do  you  expect? — Owing  to  the  action  of  the' 
Organising   Secretaries'  Association  in  calling   a  conference,  we  haye 
induced  seyeral  more  county  councils  to  join,  and  I  haye  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  it  will  be  uniyersal  in  a  few  years. 

4693.  Now,  we  come  to  the  question  of  scholarships  at  proprietary  and 
piiyate  schools  ?~I  haye  had  a  few  questions  put  to  me  upon  that  point, 
and  I  think  I  haye  dealt  with  it.  Ajb  regards  proprietary  schools  under 
suitable  conditions  as  to  inspection  of  school,  registraiion  of  teachers,  and 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition,  and  so  on,  scholarships  ought  to 
be  made  tenable  there.  The  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company  pay  fiye 
per  cent,  dividend,  and  in  such  cases  I  think  that  a  provision  ought  to  be 
inserted  that  if  the  dividend  is  six  per  cent.,  the  remaining  one  per  cent. , 
or  whatever  the  amount  might  be,  should  go  into  the  general  school 
fund,  and  should  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders. 

4694.  Then  with  regard  to  private  schools  P— In  regard  to  the  private 
schools  of  Surrey,  I  know  that  the  effect  of  inspection  of  buildinigB  and 
the  registration  of  teachers  would  be  the  practical  extinction  of  the  whole 
lot.  They  are  all  what  is  known  as  cheap  private  schools,  that  is  to  say,, 
they  do  not  give  a  real  Secondary  Education. 

4695.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  They  are  academies,  I  suppose  ?^YeB, 
commercial  academies. 

4696.  {Mr.  LyUelton,)  How  far  has  your  inyestigation  of  private  schools 
been  a  complete  one  P — The  results  of  my  investigation  come  to  tliis,  that 
there  are  expensive  private  schools  which  give  an  education  which  is  of  the 
proper  cost  of  a  Secondary  Education,  say,  12L,  and  leaving  a  little  over 
for  the  headmaater*s  profit,  say  8Z.  That  is  to  say,  they  give  an  education 
for  fees  amounting  to  152.  Those  are  the  schools  which  the  previous  Com- 
mission called  *'  class  schools.  "  Those  schools  will  always  continue.  Many 
of  them  do  excellent  work  in  coaching  for  various  examinations,  taking  up 
backward  boys,  and  preparing  for  big  public  schools.  The  average  private 
school  is  a  school  which  pretends  to  give  Secondary  Education  for  41.  or 
5^  There  are  private  schools  all  over  the  countiy^,  which  are  simply 
carried  on  in  small  private  houses ;  the  school  is  conducted  in  the  dining- 
room  or  the  drawing-room,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  a  shed  built  out  at 
the  back. 

4697.  (Dean  of  Mayiehester.)  To  put  it  shortly,  you  find  that  some  of  the 
schools  are  not  very  well  equipped  P— Yes. 

4698.  {Mr.  Lvttelion.)  Would  you  say  that  any  system  of  registration 
of  teachers  would  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  private  schools  satisfactorily  P 
— ^If  you  ask  me  a  question  about  registration  of  teachers,  I  am  afraid  I 
do  not  attach  such  immediate  importance  to  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

4699.  {Sir  Henrtf  Boicoe,)  You  attach  great  importance  to  an  inspection 
of  private  schools  P— Yes,  great  importance. 

4700.  You  think  that  is  more  important  even  than  registration  of 
teachers  P-*It  is  important  that  first  of  all  every  private  school  shoxQd  haye 
its  buildings  registered  and  inspected ;  next,  that  the  school  should  be 
under  a  rejg;ular  inspection,  and  that  the  headmaster's  and  assistant 
masters'  qualifications  should  be  found  to  be  satisfactory.  I  think  that 
this  is  more  important  than  an  elaborate  system  of  registration. 

4701.  There  would  be  no  great  objection  to  do  that,  would  there  P— -I  do 
not  think  Uiey  could  object.  If  they  did  not  accept  it,  they  would  be 
snuffed  out. 
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4702.  Will  yon  send  us  a  memorandnm  oontAining  what  you  have  to 
^ay  with  regard  to  university  extension  in  relation  to  Secondary  Education  P 
—Yes. 

47l>3.  Is  tjiece  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  mention  ?.— No. 

(Sir  Hem^/Bosroc.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  interesting 
evideuoe. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 


FOURTEENTH   DAT. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Wednesday,  June  13th,  1894. 


rBESENT  : 

The  Eight  Hon.  JAMES  BBYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaik. 

The  Hon.  and  Key.  Edward  Lyttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Hbnry  E.  Boscoe,  D.CL.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Deax  of  Manciiest£b,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A^  M.  Faijbluaibn,  D.D. 

Mr.  RicuARP  G.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richard  Wobmell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henry  Hobhousb,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  M.A. 

Mr.  GbORGE  J.  COCKBURN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxAiiL. 

The  Lady  Frbderick  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.So. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidowick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bbucb,  Secretary. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  re-called  and  further 

examined. 

4704.  {Ghair^nan.)  I  believe  it  is  your  Lordship's  view  that  amongst  tbe       s^oom 
differences  between  the  position  of  education  now  and  that  in  which  it 

stood  at  the  time  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  one 
material  point  is  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  private  schools  P— Tes, 
the  private  schools  are  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  we 
examined  into  them.  They  are  very  much  better,  and  I  should  say,  also, 
that  they  are  very  much  stronger  in  their  hold  upon  public  opinion  and  iii 
their  chance  of  stability  as  educational  institutions. 

4705.  Do  you  mean  stability  in  the  senae'of  the  permanence  and  pcpbable 
duration  of  individual  private  schools  or  in  the  permanence  and  duration 
of  private  schools  altogether  as  a  branch  of  the  educationisJ  appliances  of 
the  district  ? — ^I  meant  both.  I  meant  that  there  are  fewer  scnools  which 
are  in  a  very  doubtful  financial  position  and  liable  to  be  given  up  at  any 
moment,  and  the  body  of  the  scnools  is  looked  upon  with  greater  resp'eet 

Ajy  persons  who  know  anything  about  education  than  in  tb6  time  of  oiir 
Ck>mmi8sion.  -  ^'i 
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4706.  Wonld  that  remark  applj  both  to  boarding  schools  and  day 
schoolsP — ^I  think  so.  It  is  more  tmlj  the  case  Mrith  boarding  schools 
perhaps  than  with  day  schools,  but  with  day  schools  I  think  it  is  also  true 
that  the  private  schools  are  better  than  they  were  a  good  deaL 

4707.  I  suppose  it  would  apply  more  in  the  large  towns  than  it  would 
in  the  small  towns  of  a  country  district  ? — ^Yes,  it  would,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  schools  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country  districts  which 
are,  in  my  judgment,  well  worth  keeping,  and  cert-ainly  they  are  in  a  better 
position  than  Ihey  were  25  years  ago. 

4708.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  from  a  gentleman  well  known  to  your 
Lordship,  Mr.  Henry  Lee- Warner,  to  the  effect  that  in  his  opinion  the 
private  schools  in  the  towns  of  Norfolk,  excepting  Norwich,  were  in  much 
the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the  time  Mr.  Hammond  made  his 
report  upon  them  to  the  Commission  of  1864-68.  But  that  of  course  may 
be  an  exceptional  county  ? — Norfolk  is  in  every  respect  an  exceptional 
coimty,  as  I  think  anyone  who  reads  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner's 
Beporfc  would  nee.  The  character  of  &e  school  was  always  rather 
determined  by  the  choice  of  the  parents,  and  the  choice  of  the  parents  was 
a  great  deal  determined  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars 
rather  than  the  attention  paid  to  their  education. 

4709.  I  suppose  it  might  be  said  that  now  somewhat  more  is  expected 
by  parents  in  the  way  of  education  from  private  schools  than  would  have 
been  expected  in  1868  ? — Certainly,  much  more. 

4710.  And  I  suppose  the  qualifications  and  attainments  of  the  teachers 
in  private  schools  probably  have  also  risen  ? — They  certainly  have  risen. 

4711.  Should  you  think  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  university  men 
amon^  their  teachers  now  than  then  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  have  nothing  but  a  general  impression 
to  go  upon.  I  have  often  made  inquiries  here  and  there  upon  the  matter, 
anU  the  general  result  of  such  inquiries  has  been  that  there  are  more 
university  men  than  there  wore ;  but  besides  that,  that  those  who  were 
nut  university  men  were,  on  the  whole,  men  of  more  attainments  and  more 
ability. 

4712.  Would  your  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  girls*  schools  as  well  as 
boys'  schools  ?— Girls'  schools  have  been  altered  very  much  indeed,  a 
good  deal  by  the  action  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company,  and 
the  general  desire  to  educate  women  more  than  they  used  to  be  educated. 

4713.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  you  would  be  disposed  to  think  that 
boarding  schools,  both  for  girls  and  for  boys,  have  risen  since  1865  ? — ^I 
should  say  very  much  risen. 

4714.  And  those  remarks  would  apply  aforthri  to  proprietary  schools  ? 
— Certainly  they  would  apply  to  proprietary  schools.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  say  a  fortiori,  because  the  proprietary  schools  were  better, 
as  far  as  they  existed,  when  we  inquired  into  them  than  a  good  many  of 
the  private  schools. 

4715.  I  was  referring  rather  to  the  fact  that,  particularly  as  regards  the 
case  of  girls,  a  new  class  of  proprietary  schools  has  sprung  up,  such  as 
those  managed  by  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  which  did  not 
exist  at  all  in  1868,  either  as  giving  education  themselves  or  as  setting  an 
example  to  others  P — Yes,  that  is  true ;  a  large  number  of  schools  has 
grown  up,  and  very  good  work  they  do. 

4716.  Would  you  say  that  private  and  proprietary  schools  have  now  a 
somewhat  greater  element  of  public  character  than  in  1865  ? — ^Yes,  a  great 
deal  more. 

4717.  In  1868  even  there  were  a  good  many  proprietary  schools,  such  as 
Cheltenham  and  Rossall— half  proprietary  and  half  endowed  ;  but  apart 
from  those  the  class  of  proprietary  schools  would  be  relatively  more  im- 
portant and  bear  more  of  a  public  character  now  than  thenP — They 
are  very  much  more  of  a  public  character.    They  still  have  one  thing 
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which  distinguishes  them  necessarily  from  the  public  schools,  that  they 
rest  in  some  degree  upon  social  distinctions. 

4718.  How  do  you  conceive  that  the  problem  of  making  adequate 
provision  for  Secondary  Education  everywhere  is  affected  by  this  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  private  and  proprietary  scliools  P — ^I  think  that  in 
any  proposals  for  a  general  system  of  education  it  would  be  wise  to 
recognise  the  existence  of  private  and  proprietary  schools,  and  to  allow 
them  a  certain  place  in  the  system.  For  instance,  it  will  be  necessary,  if 
you  create  exhibitions  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  higher,  that  a  great 
many  of  those  exhibitions  shall  be  such  as  to  allow  the  holders  of  them 
to  go  to  a  place  of  higher  education  than  that  in  which  they  had  previously 
been ;  and  I  think  that,  provided  the  private  and  proprietary  schools  sub- 
mitted to  inspectioD  and  examination,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
local  authority  to  allow  the  exhibitioners  to  go  to  those  private  and 
proprietary  schools. 

4719.  Is  that  to  say  exhibitions  from  schools  corresponding  roughly 
to  what  would  have  been  called  in  1868  the  second  and  third  grade 
secondary  schools.  Is  that  your  Lordship's  meaning  ? — No  ;  I  meant 
more  than  that.  I  meant  also  exhibitions  from  elementary  schools.  For 
instance,  into  the  secondary  schools,  and  so  all  the  way  up. 

4720.  That  whatever  exhibitions,  in  fact,  there  were,  which  were  only 
tenable  at  a  secondary  school,  excluding  for  the  moment  universities, 
should  be  tenable  at  private  and  proprietary  secondary  schools  as  well  as 
at  endowed  schools,  r^ubject  to  the  conditions  which  you  have  indicated? — 
Tes,  I  think  so. 

4721.  Would  you  explain  more  fully  what  you  understand  by  the  terms 
inspection  and  examination  P — I  mean  by  inspection  that  if  you  had  an 
inspector  as  a  necessary  member  of  every  coimty  council,  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  inspect  all  the  secondary  schools  within  the  district  periodically, 
and  that  the  private  and  proprietary  schools  must  submit  to  that  inspection 
if  they  were  to  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  system  of  Secondary  Education; 
and,  further,  I  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  exami- 
nation of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  annuaJly,  and  this  examination  should 
extend  to  private  and  proprietary  schools  as  well  as  to  endowed  schools 
and  schools  built  by  the  rates. 

4722.  Are  you  contemplating  an  examination  to  be  held  at  the  school 
itself,  or  an  examination  to  which  scholars  from  the  schools  might  resort  ? 
— I  contemplated  an  examination  to  be  held  at  the  school  itself. 

4728.  The  expense  of  which,  I  suppose,  would  be  paid  by  the  school  ? 
— The  expense  of  wliich  must  be  paid  by  the  school  where  the 
examination  was  held ;  that  is,  it  would  probably  be  conducted  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  examinations  of  the  universities  are  now 
COD  ducted. 

4724.  Would  it  be  conducted  under  the  authority  of  universities  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  local  body — ^the  county  council  or  its  committee, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  p — The  county  council  ought  to  have  authority  over 
all  the  arrangements,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  the  universities  should 
l^e  part  in  supplying  the  examiners,  and  in  marking  out  the  character  of 
the  examination. 

4725.  Under  the  term  "inspection"  would  you  include  the  presence  of 
the  inspector  at  the  teaching,  and  the  opportunity  to  him  to  catechise  the 
class  or  to  test  it  in  any  other  way  while  the  teaching  was  going  on,  or  would 
YOU  confine  the  term  inspection  to  a  visit  of  examination  of  the  school 
buildings,  apparatus,  time-tables,  and  so  forth? — I  should  require  the 
inspector  to  examine  a  small  proportion  of  the  school,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
himself  of  what  the  general  chiuraoter  of  the  teaching  was,  and  to  be 
present  at  lessons,  and  to  hear  how  the  lessons  were  given ;  and  I  should 
require  the  inspector  to  be  able  to  report  the  results  of  the  examinationB 
conducted  separately  and  not  by  himself  upon  the  working  of  the  school 
as  a  whole. 
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ExTElfT  TO 
WHICTI 

Bbcondary 
Educatiof 
should  be 
Peovidbd  out 
ov  Rates. 


•  4T66k  What  weiffht^  if  any,  would'you  aUach  to  the  twoobjeotiottb  wlii<ib- 
have  often  been  tScen  to  inspeotion  of  that  kind :  firsfc,  tbat  it  would  t&nA- 
to  produce  somewhat  too  great  a  uniformity  amongst  schools  in  their 
ourrieTila  and  methods,  and  secondly,  that  it  would  be  considered  a  Certain 
ofifence  against  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  master  if  he  were  co  be* 
obliged  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector.  I  do  not  express* 
an  opinion  upon  the  validiinr  of  those  objections,  but  I  invite  your  opinion' 
upon  them?— With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  I  shonld  give  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  school  the  power  of  determining  what  shall  be  the 
curriculum,  and  require  the  inspector  to  report  upon  the  school  acf 
fallowing  that  curriculum,  and  not  to  raise  any  question  as  to  whether  the 
curriculum  was  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one.  The  presence  of  the  inspector 
^diile  the  worlr  was  going  on  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  really  any  lowering 
of  the  dignity  of  the  teacher,  provided  of  course  that  the  inspector  is 
present  and  says  nothing. 

4727.  You  would  not  think  that  a  really  good  teacher  who  was  master  of 
his  art  would  be  disposed  to  object  to  the  presence  of'an  inspector?—:! 
should  not  think  so.  I  suppose  in  all  the  more  important  schools  it  is 
(^ite  understood  that  the  headmaster  can  if  he  thinks  fit  be  present  at  a 
lesson  given  by  any  one  of  his  own  assistant  masters,  and  yet  they  are 
generally  men  of  the  same  rank  as  himself  with  the  exception  that  they 
nte  very  often  much  younger,  and  that  in  all  oases  of  oouzse  they  are 
xtmdtat  the  headmastcor^s  control.  When  I  was  at  Bugby  I  used  oonslankly 
to^go^  the  clawes  and  hear  the  masters^teach,  and  sometimes  take  the  clam 
my^lf '  and  let  the  master  stand  by  while  I  taoght. 

4728.  Would  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  admission  of  a  private  or 
proprietary  school  to  these  privileges  that  the  headmaster  or  any  proportion 
of  &e  masters  taken  all  together  should  be  registered  P — I  think  so.  t 
think  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  that  there  was  fair  evidence  that 
the  man  was  fit  for  his  work.    This  was  part  of  our  original  proposal. 

4729.  And  to  that  view  of  the  Commission  you  would  adhere  P — I  should 
adhere  to  that  view.  I  think  that  what  we  proposed  was  reasonable  and 
right. 

•4730.  Would  you  also  consider  that  private  and  proprfetaiy  schools 
which  had  accepted  these  conditions  should  be  allowed  to  send  their  pupils 
to  compote  for  any  exhibitions  to  universities  which  were  allotted  to 
specific  areas — exhibitions  P — ^Certainly  if  they  were  allotted  to  areas. 

4731.  Wliat  would  be  your  view  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  allot- 
ment of  exhibitions  to  areas  and  the  allotment  of  exhibitions  to  particular 
schools  ?— I  think  you  want  both.  There  ought  to  be  exhibitions  attached 
to  a  particular  school  for  the  good  of  that  particular  school.  But  then 
they  must  not  be  very  numerous,  and  there  ouffht  to  be  exhibitions  attached 
to  areas  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  healthy  competition  between  the 
different  schools  in  those  areas. 

4732.  Tn  1868  your  Commission  recommended  that  power  should  be  given 
to  the  local  authorities  to  impose  limited  rates  for  the  support  of  Secondary 
Education,  and  I  think  you  have  intimated  that  you  consider  that  the 
events  which  have  subsequently  happened  would  make  a  difference  as  to 
the  necessity  of  imposing  a  rate.  Am  I  right  in  that  P—The  only  difference 
that  occurs  to  me  is  this  :  I  still  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  buildings  for  Secondary  Education,  and  I  think  it  would  h&  quite  right 
that  those  buildings  should  be  provided  by  rates,  and  I  think  that  the 
exhibitions,  which  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  system,  ought  also  to 
be  provided  by  rates  ;  but  I  should  stop  at  those  limits,  and  should  not 
provide  anythuig  else  by  rates.  I  think  it  is  more  in  oonaonance  with  the 
English  character  that  the  parents  should  themselves  piovide  the  ordinary 
maintenance  of  the  school  where  their  children  are  educated.  I.  think 
that  the  country  generally  would  lose  very  much  indeed  if  we  attempted 
to  give  assistance,  other  than  exhibitions,  to  so  very  large  a  part  of  our 
popalation  as  would  require  Secondary  Education.  I  think  that  the 
English  character  gains  enormously  by  the  fact  that  so  very  much  of  what 
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Ita.to  to  doiie]i8throvn.iipon  the  peoide themmlveft ;  that  thepaiantii 
h^e  la  look  to  their  own  children  aud  to  provide  for  them  in.  eyery  ynq^  ;i 
and  eyeiytfaing  which  tends  to  interfere  with  that  ongbt  to  bo  Tery; 
jeahnulj  guarded  iudeel. 

4733.  I  take  it  from  that  that  yon  would  not  be  disposed  to  eartdnd^ 
the  ^gtem  of  free  edttcation,  which  dob  been  recently  adoj^ted  ih  ^lementai)^ 
sohools,  to  schools  giving  Secondary  Education? — ^I  should  not.  Th» 
ftee  education  adopted  in  elementary  schools  is  carrying  stiU  further 
what  was,  and  I  think  it  mtmt  be  said  still  is;^  a  necessity  for  the  olassr 
winch  generally  goes  to  these  elementary  schools ;  and  practically  th^ 
elementary  schools  deal  with  the  needs  of  that  olaaa.  There  can  be  n<y 
doubt  tiiat  there  is  a  large  class  which  ought  to  be  educated  with  unch 
education  as  the  elementary  schools  can  give  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that,  rather  than  theyshoidd  go-  without  education*  it  is 
better  that  their  education  should  be  paid  for,  and  that  the  parents  should 
be  relieved  from  the  burden.  But  I  look  upon  that  as  in  itself  an  oviL 
itia  an  evil  of  the  same  character  as  the  evil  of  our  haying  a  great  oaass 
of  unemployed  working  people,  which  is  unquestionably  a  very  great  evil^ 
We  have  to  deal  with*  such  an  evil  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  this 
assistance  given  to  them  in  the  education  of  their  children  is  practically, 
in  our  circumstances,  a  necesidty ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  go 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  really  needed.  ^-  , 

4734.  Tour  Lordship  is  aware  that  two  argutnenitf  have  been  advanced 
hi-favonr  of  making  Secondary  Bdncaticii-  generally  free  in  l^e  same  wkf 
as  elementary  education  ;  the  one  that,  since  the  taxpayer  of  the  middl^ 
class  contributes  to  the  providing  elementary  education  free,  he  ought  to 
hava  the  same  benefit  for  his  own  children ;  and  secondly,  that  there 
WQi|Id  be  a  gain  to  the  whole  of  the  community  in  securing  to  the  children 
of  what  is  called  the  middle  class  a  better  education  than  the  parents 
are  now  disposed  to  pay  for  P — ^I  do  not  think  that  the  question  of  justice 
comes  in  at  tdl.  The  taxation  is  for  the  good  of  Ihd  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  I  do  not  think  the  taxpayers  have  a  claim  upon  it  in  any  other 
sense  than  that.  They  pay  taxes,  and  they  pay  them  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  and  what  is  best  for  the  country  is  the  proper  mode  of 
using  their  money.  I  do  not  think  thoyhave  a  claim  upon  it  over  and 
above,  because  they  have  paid  this  money.  Then,  in  regard  to  its  being 
good  for  the  country  that  these  boys  or  girls  should  be  educated  at  a 
greater  expense  and  in  a  larger  way,  and  with  a  fuller  cultivation  than 
their  parents  can  afltord  to  pay  for,  I  very  gravely  doubt  whether  it  is 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  education  wliich  is  not  given  in  schools  at  all.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  other  education  than  a  literary  education.  There  is  a  great  d^  of 
education  of  a  very  much  more  valuable  kind  that  comes  fiSm  ordinary 
lifb,  and  to  pick  out  this  particular  kind  of  education,  namely,  the  highet 
eoltivation  of  the  literary  and  scientitic  faculties  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people  seems  to  me  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  when  you  consider 
ihe  price  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  I  consider  that  to  relieve  parents  of 
such  a  burden  is  to  pay  a  very  heavy  price,  indeed  it  is  a  very  bad  ihiiig 
for  people  that  they  shoxdd  not  be  made  to  do  what  is  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  to  their  children. 

4735.  You  distinguish  the  case  of  elementary  education  by  saying, 
I  suppose,  that  the  importance  to  tho  whole  community  of  securing 
elementaxy  education  is  sufficient  to  justify  a  deviation  from  what  other- 
wise would  be  your  economical  and  political  view  P-^I  agrea  I  should 
take  the  view  that  it  is  a  necessity,  and  a  necessity  which  you  have  to  deal 
with ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  better  mode  of  dealing  with  it  than  that  which 
we  have  t-aken.  But  I  think  that  though  a  necessity  it  is  a  bad  thing  in 
itself.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  working  class — ^I  mean  the  class  that 
live  by  manual  labour— like  other  classes  had  such  wages  as  would  enable 
them  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  manner  suitable  to 
their  life. 

4736.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  result  of  providing  education 
free  in  secondary  schools  would  be  to  produce  too  large  a  number  of 
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penons  who  were  aveiBe,  in  respect  of  their  hariiig  reoeiyed  that  kind  of 
ednoation,  to  mannal  labour :  and  therefore  to  increase  the  competition, 
alreadT  bo  severe,  in  what  are  called  clerkly  employments,  and  other  kinds 
of  work  not  invoMng  mannal  labour.  Do  yon  ^tach  any  importance  to 
that  alignment  ?— I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  importance  to  be  attached 
to  it  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  bring  up  the  children  aveiBe  to 
mannal  labonr,  and  as  they  get  on  to  later  years  the  aversion  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  mannal  labonr  is  very  rarely  so  clean  an  employment  as 
the  labonr  of  clerks  and  persons  in  those  positions.  Yon  very  soon  find 
that  the  fact  that  yon  have  to  work  in  the  dirt  is  a  serions  repulsion  to  a 
yery  great  many. 

4787.  Would  you  think  that  the  danger,  if  it  exists^  might  be  to  fsome 
extent  met  by  the  larger  and  better  provision  which  is  now  made  for 
technical  instruction,  and  which  has  had  the  effect,  or  will  have  the  effeiet^ 
of  making  some  kinds  of  mannal  labour,  especially  those  which  involve 
any  artistic  element,  more  interesting,  and  so  far,  more  attractive  than  they 
have  been  hitherto  P — Yes,  I  think  it  will  correct  the  tendency.  Amongst 
other  things,  as  regards  elementary  schools,  the  tendency  is  already 
beginning  to  be  corrected  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the  elementary 
education  itself.  At  first  when  those  who  had  gone  through  the  elementary 
education  were  rather  exceptional  as  compared  with  boys  and  girls  who 
did  not  get  that  education,  and  stood  cut  a  little  from  the  rest,  it  was  very 
natural  that  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  manual  labour  should  be  very  strong. 
But  when  you  get  everybody  educated  to  a  certain  extent,  then,  I  think,  a 
good  deal  of  that  desire  to  be  exceptional  ceases. 

4738.  Beverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  rates  it  is,  of  course, 
within  your  Lordship's  knowledge  that  by  the  Tedinical  Instmction  Act 
a  limited  rate  may  be  levied  for  the  support  of  technical  schools  ? — YeB^ 
I  am  aware  of  that. 

4739.  Perhaps  you  might  think  that  would  be  justified  upon  grounds 
which  would  not  apply  to  Secondary  Education,  or  would  you  consider 
that  the  provision  I  have  referred  to  in  the  Act  was  an  error  P—  I  think  it 
was  an  error.  I  think  it  was  an  error  which  arose  out  of  Uie  fact  that  we 
have  been  dealing  with  all  these  things  piecemeal.  This  Commission 
ought  to  have  Sfut  before  that  Act  was  passed  and  not  afterwards.  This 
Commission  ought  to  have  reported  upon  the  position  in  which  technical 
education  should  stand  in  relation  to  other  Secondary  Education ;  but 
when  wo  have  gone  on,  taking  the  education  of  the  country  by  fragments 
in  this  way,  the  result  has  been  that  we  are  driven  to  do  things  which,  if 
we  took  it  as  a  whole,  we  should  certainly,  I  hope,  not  have  done.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  kind  of  error,  in  my  juagment,  as  that  which  has  been 
made  by  giving  what  is  really  a  strictly  Secondary  Education  in  the 
elementary  schools.  If  this  Commission  had  sat  before  that  had  begun, 
I  think  we  should  have  been  in  a  better  position  in  regard  to  educf^on 
generally  than  we  are  now.    I  think  this  Commission  is  years  too  late. 

4740.  I  hope  that,  on  the  principle  of  the  Sibylline  Books,  it  is  noi 
altogether  too  late  P — I  am  not  speaking  of  its  being  altogether  too  late. 
I  mean  it  is  too  late  to  do  many  things  which  we  should  Ske  to  do  ;  but 
it  is  not  too  late  for  the  real  thing  to  l^  done.  It  is  too  late  for  that  ideal 
completeness  which  otherwise  we  might  have  had  in  our  system. 

4741.  Would  your  remarks  apply  also  to  the  application  under  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act  of  a  l^ge  sum  of  money  to  technical  instruction 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country  P — ^I  confess  I  have  not  thought 
about  that,  and  I  cannot  say. 

4742.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  payment  taken  from  the  taxpayers  for  the 
support  to  a  large  extent  of  Secondary  Education  P — ^Yes,  it  is.  I  think 
that  all  these  things  would  have  been  done,  and  would  have  been  done 
bettor  if  your  Commission  had  sat  10  years  ago  and  reported  before  they 
were  done. 

4743.  Another  difficulty  has  been  snggested  with  regard  to  rates,  on 
which  I  should  like  your  Lordship's  opinion.    It  is  no  doubt  true  that  at 
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I^zesent  endowed  aohools  suffer  cousiderably,  especially  in  these  times  o£- 
agricultnral  depression,  from  yariations  of  their  income,  and  sometimes 
thej  are  not  ablo  to  carry  ont  the  objects  prescribed  by  their  scheme. 
Wonld  yon  conceiye  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind  a  rate  might  be  permitted 
to  aid  them  ? — There  might  be.  I  suppose  exceptional  oases  of  that  sort. 
I  conld  not  say  that  I  had  thought  about  cases  of  that  ];ind,  because  it 
has  not  been  my  business  to  study  the  matter  so  closely.  I  hcive  looked 
at  the  matter  broadly,  and  at  yarious  times  haye  made  a  great  many  per- 
sonal inquiries  into  the  way  in  which  the  schools  were  working,  but  I 
haye  not  considexed  that  point. 

4744.  It  might  constitute  possibly  an  exceptional  case? — It  might.  I 
will  not  say  tluit  it  might  not,  certainly. 

4745.  You  will  remember,  probably,  that  the  yiew  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  was  that  about  16  per  1,000  of  population  of  boys  ought 
to  be  in  secondary  schools  P — That  was  our  conclusion. 

4746.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  of  so  large  a  number  as  that  would 
pay  the  cost  of  Secondary  Education — I  mean  in  other  words,  tbat  you 
could  trust  to  the  payments  of  the  parents  to  supply  Secondary  Education . 
for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  ? — I  think  what  you  are 
referring  to  is  at  pages  97  to  99  of  the  Beport  of  1868. 

4747.  (Chairman.)  The  conclusion  is,  that  in  order  to  bring  the  best 
Secondary  Education  within  the  reaeh  of  parents,  there  should  be- 
pxoyision  ultimately  in  town»  for  not  less  than  16  boys  per  l,o6o  of  the 
population  p — Yes,  that  was  the  best  calculation  we  could  make.  I  haye 
had  no  means  oi  examining  that  question  since.  I  will  not  say  that  I  can 
either  modify  it  or  confirm  it,  beoause  I  haye  had  no  opportunities  of 
looking  into  it  at  idL 

4748.  I  only  (*all  your  attention  to  it  from  this  point  of  yiew,  that  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  proyision  for  so  large  a  number  as 
16  per  1,000  could  be  adequately  made  out  of  fees,  eyen  supposing  the 
buildings  could  be  found? — ^We  calculated,  I  think,  that  out  of  that 
number  half  would  be  in  the  third  grade  schools,  and  the  remainder  in 
schools  aboye  that  rank. 

4749.  But  you  estimated  the  fee  which  would  be  paid  in  thud  grade 
schools  at  a  higher  average  than  it  is  now  found  can  well  be  maintained, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  r' — There 
was  no  competition  at  that  time  with  the  elementary  8cl:ool<:<.  We 
calculated  that  the  parents  of  the  boys  that  we  were  thinking  of  could 
pay  4Z.  a  year. 

4750.  Beferring  to  your  remarks  upon  free  education,  what  would  your 
judgment  be  of  the  system  under  which  in  the  United  States  free  »Secondary 
Education  is  provided,  and  free  education  in  many  universities  also, 
particularly  in  the  universities  of  the  Western  States? — I  should  have 
said  in  answer  to  any  question  of  that  sort  that  the  American  syptem  does 
not  provide  the  highest  kind  of  education  on  the  literary  side  at  all.  On 
the  scientific  side,  although  I  do  not  think  they  do  yet,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will. 

4751.  Would  you  have  made  that  remark  apply  not  only  to  tL  -  schools, 
but  also  to  the  uaiversities  in  wliich  free  education  is  given? — Yes,  I 
should. 


4753.  It  is  maintained  by  the  State  of  Michigan  ;  it  is  maintn-'n-vl  out  of 
the  State  revenue.  It  is  endowed  in  this  sense,  that  it  receive  s  a  con- 
siderable income  out  of  land  grants.  The  land  has  been  allot te. I  to  the 
university  under  the  control  of  the  State  ?— I  was  not  aware  in  exactly 
what  way  it  was  maintained.    T  should  not  have  said  that  the  higher 
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kind  of  literary  education  Tvas  to  be  obtained  there,  nor  do  I  think  it  likely 
that  it  will  be. 

4754.  And  would  you  say  that,  generally  speaking,  with  regard  to  the 
system  of  having  free  Seoondary  and  University  Education  you  would  not 
expect  that  the  very  highest  kind  of  education  could  or  would  be  provided? 
— I  think  that  the  result  would  almost  inevitably  be  that  the  wealthier 
classes  would  provide  education  for  themselves  independently  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  State,  and  would  beat  all  the  State  provision. 

4755.  Ton  would  illustrate  that  as  regards  schools  by  observing  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Eastern  States  of  America 
for  private  schools,  charging  high  fees,  to  grow  up  side  by  side  with  the 
public  free  schools  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  considerable  tendency,  and  it  iB 
likely  to  increase.  I  think  the  system  of  free  education  would  probably 
cut  off  the  education  at  the  top  from  the  national  system  much  more  than 
it  is  cut  off.    It  is  now  cut  off  too  much,  I  think. 

4756.  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  now  cut  off  too  much  ?  —I  do  not 
think  there  is  sufficient  provision  now  made  that  the  really  able  scholars 
from  the  lowest  position  in  society  should  have  opportunities  of  rising  to 
the  very  highest  kind  of  education  that  the  count^  can  give. 

4757.  An  object  which,  upon  the  lines  you  have  indicated,  you  would 
attain  by  a  system  of  exhibitions  ? — ^Tes,  I  should ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  like  provision  enough  at  present.  In  that  respect  I 
think  we  have  fallen  away  a  good  deal  from  the  original  idea  of  the 
founders  of  our  grammar  schools,  because  when  they  founded  these 
schools  they  were  not  thin^g  of  educating  particular  people  at 
all.  There  is  no  trace  of  that  in  their  wills,  or  in  their  deeds  of  foundation. 
What  they  were  thinking  of  was  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  particular 
subjects,  and  theu*  arrangements  were  made  with  the  view  to  pick  out 
from  all  society  those  who  were  suited  to  study  those  particular  subjects. 

4758.  In  other  words  they  were  not  thinking  of  classes  at  all  ? — Not  at 
all. 

4759.  They  were  not  contemplating  either  the  poorer,  the  middle,  or 
the  richer  classes  P — No,  they  were  not  contemplating  either  poor  or  rich, 
or  people  who  were  between  the  two.  They  were  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  country  at  large  if  the  higher  literary  studies 
were  carried  on  within  the  cotmtry  by  those  who,  by  nature,  were  adapted 
for  the  pursuit  of  such  studies ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  make  openings 
by  which,  by  a  process  of  natural  selection — to  use  a  word  which  is 
common  now  and  which  was  unknown  to  them — such  boys  could  be  picked 
out  and  have  the  opportunity  of  rising. 

4760.  And  you  would  consider,  therefore,  that,  in  spirit  at  any  rate,  we 
should  be  following  what  was  their  main  object  by  the  adoption  of  such 
an  exhibition  system  as  you  have  sketched  out  P — Yes. 

4761.  Making  natural  selection  take  the  form  of  selection  by  examina- 
tion P — It  would  be  selection  by  examination  under  very  varied  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  give  all  kinds  of  minds  an  opportunity. 

4762.  And  you  believe  that  that  might  be  so  done  as  to  avoid  the 
inevitable  evils  which  I  suppose  we  all  feel  are  incident  to  an  examination 
system  P — I  do  not  think  the  examination  system  is  quite  responsible  for 
all  the  evils  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it. 

4768.  That  is  really  practically  saying  that  the  examination  may  be  so 
conducted  as  to  avoid  those  evils  which  have  sometimes  in  fact  resulted  ? — 
Yes,  I  admit  that. 

4764.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  in  addition  to  what  was  said 
by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  upon  the  relative  merits  or  the  various 
methods  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  boarding  and  day  schools? — ^I 
should  wish  to  add  to  what  was  said  by  the  late  Commission  that  a  good 
deal  of  personal  inquiry  has  satisfied  me  that  many  of  the  parents  in  the 
country  would  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a  boai'ding  school  close  to  a 
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town.  They  look  upon  ylcinity  to  a  town  as  haying  a  very  oonfliderable 
•educational  effect ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  sense  they  aie 
quite  right ;  it  has  a  very  considerable  educational  effect. 

^'4765.  You  mean  iu  the  way  of  sharpening  the  boy's  mind  and  his  powers 
of  observation  ? — Yes.  I  was  struck  very  much  when  I  was  an  Inspector  of 
Schools  with  this  fact.  I  inspected  schools  in  London,  and  I  inspected 
sohools  in  Devonshire,  and  a  few  in  various  parts  of  England.  I  found 
that  the  children  in  London  were,  on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  sharper  than 
the  children  in  ordinary  rural  schools.  They  were  a  great  deal  sharper  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  better  able  to  understand  questions  put  to  them  ; 
that  they  took  up  anything  that  was  said  with  much  more  readiness  ;  that, 
as  far  as  powers  of  conversation  went,  they  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
for  themselves,  and  not  only  a  great  deal  more  to  say  for  themselves,  but  a 
great  deal  that  was  cleverer  to  say  for  themselves.  But  on  the  other  hand 
I  very  often  found  that  the  boys  who  were  distinctly  stupid,  judged  by 
that  standard,  yet  were  better  than  some  of  the  sharp  boys  in  the  more  solid 
subjects.  I  made  a  very  careful  comparison  between  the  boys  in  Devon- 
shire and  the  boys  in  London  on  the  powers  that  they  showed  in  handling 
arithmetic.  The  Devonshire  boys  beat  the  London  boys  in  arithmetic 
very  decidedly ;  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  got  the  two  together  in  a 
dass  and  examined  them  vivd  vog'.,  the  Devonshire  boy  was  nowhere. 
He  was  dumb,  but  the  London  boy  was  all  alive.  This  was  a  very  careful 
and  close  comparison  made  between  a  considerable  niunber  of  sohools  in 
Devonshire  and  about  50  schools  in  London.  It  was  a  sort  of  comparison 
that  I  could  rely  upon.  I  find  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  side  of  education — that  is  the  educa- 
tion which  makes  men  afterwards  able  to  deal  with  their  fellows,  able  to 
understand  what  their  fellows  are  saying  and  the  like — is  much  more  to  be 
got  in  a  town  than  in  the  country.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
education  which  makes  people  think  and  which  enables  them  tu  study  hard 
subjects  is  not  quite  as  much  to  be  got  in  the  country  as  in  the  town^  and 
very  often  the  country  boys  are  the  better  of  the  two  in  that  respect.  But 
when  you  have  to  educate  these  country  boys  I  think  you  have  given 
them  a  considerable  advantage  by  getting  them  near  a  town  where  they 
will  see  so  much  more  of  other  boys. 

4766.  Still  you  would  think  that  this  kind  of  alertness  and  vivacity 
which  you  have  observed  in  the  London  boys  had  its  corresponding  disad- 
vantages, because  I  gather  that  they  did  not  apply  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  difficult  questions  with  quite  so  much  patience  or  solidity  as 
the  country  boys  ? — I  do  not  mean  that.  I  thought  they  had  a  far  greater 
advantage  than  a  disadvantage.  What  I  said  about  the  arithmetic  was 
merely  to  mark  that  the  apparent  stupidity  of  the  Devonshire  boys  was 
not  sufficient  to  put  them  behind  the  London  boys  in  all  things  that  they 
had  to  do.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  London  boys  were  bad  in  arithmetic ; 
they  were  not  bad  at  all ;  but  the  Devonshire  boys,  taken  as  a  rule,  were 
distinctly  better,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  really  due  to  the  Devonshire 
boys  being  country  boys,  but  to  the  fact  that  as  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  west  country  has  rather  an  advantage  in  aptitude  for  certain  studies. 

4767.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  a  propos  of  that,  whether  you  had  noticed  a 
considerable  contrast  between  the  London  boys  and  the  boys,  I  should  say, 
of  one  of  the  eastern  or  east-midland  counties,  because  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  the  large  Celtic  element  in  the  population  of  Devonshire  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  force  and  penetration  of  intellect  you 
noted  there  P — Well,  it  may  have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  com- 
pared it  with  some  schools  of  the  eastern  counties,  but,  to  put  it  as 
precisely  as  I  can,  what  I  found  was  this  :  that  boys  who  were  very  well 
able  to  do  the  hard  subjects,  like  arithmetic,  and  to  master  such  subjects, 
were  nevertheless  behind  the  London  boys  in  sharpness  and  vivacity,  and 
power  to  enter  into  what  was  said  to  them.  I  found  for  a  loug  time  until 
education  had  spread  a  good  deal,  when  I  went  down  to  Exeter  as  bishop, 
it  was  very  much  more  difficult  to  make  myself  understood  in  speaking  to 
those  who  were  confirmed  in  Devonshire  than  it  was  whou  occasionally  I 
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took  a  dmilar  duty  in  LoqcLoq.  1 4jd,  now  and  ihen,  oome  to  London  and 
hold  a  oonfinnation  f  or  th&  bUliop.  I  was  struok  with  the  differenoe  in 
the  London  boys.  They  ouuld  follow  what  I  said  in  a  way  that  the 
Devonshire  boys  oould  not.  In  speaking  to  the  Devonshire  boys,  I  had 
very  often  to  go  over  the  ground  again  and  again  before  I  got  rid  of  the 
puzzled  look  whioh  came  over  their  faces  when  I  was  talking  to  them ; 
bat  I  did  not  find  that  in  Loudon. 

4768.  It  would  be  true,  would  it  not,  that  the  ordinary  woiking 
vocabulai*y  of  a  boy  in  a  rural  district  is  much  more  limited  than  that  of  a 
town  boy  H — That  is  quite  certain.    It  is  much  more  limited.    I  should 

think  the  London  boy*s  vocabulary  is  three  times  as  large  as  the  country  -; 

boy's. 

4769.  Particularly  in  words  of  an  abstract  character  ?-— ^Tes,  but  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  London  boys  have  a  good  deal  of  a  lauguage  of  their 
own.  I  mean  that  they  interpret  common  words  in  a  way  in  which  other 
people  would  not  intci^ret  them.  I  remember  examining  a  London  class. 
This  occurred  in  the  reading  lesson.  I  asked  a  boy  what  he  meant  l>y 
"  meek."  He  said  '-lazy."  I  went  roiind  the  class,  and  everyone  in  the 
class  said  something  of  the  same  sort — '*  lazy."  The  idea  in  their  minds, 
when  I  came  to  oxamine  closely  how  they  got  it  into  their  heads,  was  that 
a  meek  man  was  a  man  who  did  not  assert  himself,  who  submitted,  who 
yielded,  and  so  on,  and  this  they  identified  with  the  lazy  man.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  London  of  that  kind  of  interpretation  of  ordinary  words. 

PBEPiJiATOKT       4770.  That  would  cast  light  upon  what  may  be  oalled  the  ethical  attitude 
ScHooM.       of  the  London  boy  P— Yes,  it  would. 

4771.  Now  with  regard  to  prex>aratory  schools.  Would  you  tell  us  what 
place  you  think  they  oaght  to  have  in  a  general  scheme,  bearing  in  view 
the  fact  that  there  are  excessively  few  public  or  endowed  schools,  if  any, 
which  are  specifically  preparatory  ? — Very  few  indeed.    We  disouased  the 

matter  at  considerable  length  in  our  report,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  < 

very  much  more  to  say  than  that  on  the  whole  I  think  preparatozy  schools 
might  very  generally,  at  any  rate  in  the  lower  grades  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, be  simply  lower  divisions  of  the  main  schools. 

4772.  You  would  not  see  any  harm  on  the  whole  to  the  young  boys  in 
having  them  in  a  school  which  was  also  used  by  bigger  boys.  You  would 
not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  bullying,  for  instance  ? — ^I  do  not 
think  there  would  bo  very  much  danger  if  you  do  not  let  the  boys  stay  till 
too  old.  When  you  have  a  school  where  the  boys  stay  till  18  or  19  I  do 
not  think  it  is  good ;  but  it  is  not  because  I  think  there  is  a  danger  of 
bullying.    T  think  a  great  deal  of  that  danger  has  passed  away  altogether. 

4773.  Even  in  boai'ding  schools  ? — Yes. 

4774.  Where  the  danger  would  be  much  greater  if  it  existed? — Yes, 
where  the  danger  would  be  much  greater  if  it  existed.  But  I  think  that 
danger  has  passed  away.  The  danger,  I  think,  nrises  from  this,  that  yon 
can  give  the  older  boys  a  kind  of  liberty  whioli  is  not  wholesome  for  the 
yotmger  boys,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  if  they  are  both  in  the  same  school, 
to  treat  the  older  boys  as  you  should,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refuse 
altogether  similar  privileges  to  the  younger. 

4775.  If  there  were  diflferent  departments  would  not  that  difficulty  be  to 
some  extent  modified  y — Vei-y  much,  no  doubt. 

4776.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  preparatory  schools,  particularly  ^ 
with  regard  to  the  preparatory  boarding  schools,  have  you  any  opinion  to 

express  as  to  the  respectivo  advantages  of  large  and  small  preparatory 
boarding  schools.  It  has  been  suggested  that  preparatory  schools  are 
sometimes  too  large  and  go  beyond  the  numbers  which  can  be  properly 
supervised  P— I  think  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  the  good  preparatory 
schools  to  become  too  large.  As  soon  as  they  get  popular  there  is  a  run 
into  them,  and  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  refuse  to  admit  pupils. 

4777.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  advise  the  establishment,  either  as 
boarding  schools  or  as  day  schools,  of  public  preparatory  schools  corre- 
sponding to  what  may  be  called  the  first  grade  P — Yes,  I  should. 
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4778.  That  k  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  are  now  exolasiyelv  private 
Bchoola,  there  ought  to  be  a  public  provision  also  P^Yes.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  pnbho  provision  also.  Private  schools  of  that  kind  are  not, 
I  think,  except  when  thej  prepare  for  the  large  public  schools,  quite  equal 
to  what  you  want.    I  think  they  want  more  supervision. 

4779.  Taking  the  case  of  boys  intended  for  Eton  or  Rugby,  would  you 
be  disposed  to  have  a  public  preparatory  school  for  them  ? — I  think 
that  the  preparatory  schools  for  boys  of  that  kind,  generally  speaking,  are 
kept  in  order  by  the  fact  that  their  sueoess  in  getting  their  pupils  into  the 
great  schools  depends  upon  their  being  fairly  well  managed ;  but  when 
you  oome  below  that  level  I  do  not  think  you  have  that  same  guarantee. 

4780.  But  those  schools  are  very  costly  ?  —They  are  very  costly. 

4781.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  circumstances  of  parents  intending 
their  sons  for  schools  of  the  Eton  and  Rugby  type,  but  who  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  fees  of  the  schools  which  now  prepare  for  those  schools  ? 
— ^I  think  it  would  be  nec'essary  to  make  some  public  provision  for  them. 

4782.  And  would  you  be  disposed  to  do  that  by  different  schools  or 
attaching  preparatory  departments  in  Eton  and  Rugby  ?— -I  would  rather 
have  them  in  different  schools. 

4783.  For  the  reason  that  you  indicated  a  little  time  ago,  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  them  at  schools  where  the  boys  go  so  late  ? — Yes. 

4784.  (Dean  of  Manchester. )  With  regard  to  the  transfer  from  elementary 
to  private  schools,  is  it  within  your  Lordship's  cognizance  that  there  are 
social  difficulties  which  seem  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  militate 
against  the  happy  transfer,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  the  elementary  to 
the  private  schools  ;  or,  rather,  that  there  are  such  difficulties  in  connexion 
with  the  schools  under  the  liigh  school  system  that  probably  they  would 
be  accentuated  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  to  strictly  private  schools? — You 
are  thinking  of  a  transfer  by  means  of  exhibitions,  I  presume. 

4785.  Yes  p— I  should  not  in  any  case  force  the  exhibitioner  upon  a 
private  school.  It  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  private  schools  to  receive 
exhibitioners,  but  I  should  leave  it  to  the  private  schools  to  say  whether 
they  would  receive  them  or  not. 

4786.  I  suppose  you  would  favour  the  non-restriction  to  a  school  ? — 
Yes,  I  still  hold  to  the  principles  which  we  laid  down,  that  an  exhibition 
must  never  be  tied  at  both  ends. 

4787.  Have  you  thought  of  the  difficulty  that  there  would  be  at  present, 
at  any  rate,  iu  this  being  largely  applied  to  private  schools  on  account 
of  the  class  feeling  which  is  so  predominant  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  how 
any  difficulty  could  arise.  The  uAister  of  a  private  school  would  of  course 
refuse  to  taJ^e  in  an  exhibitioner  if  he  thought  that  the  exhibitioner  by 
ooming  in  would  hurt  his  school  in  any  way. 

4788.  I  was  thinking  of  the  exhibitioner  feeling  himeelf  like  a  fish  out  of 
water  when  he  got  into  the  school  ? — In  that  case  the  parent  would  not 
send  him  to  the  school,  but  would  send  him  to  some  other. 

4789.  l!ou  have  spoken  very  freely  concerning  exhibitions  and  the 
wisdom  of  having  a  large  number  of  exhibitions.  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  the  verting  of  obsolete  endowments  in  that  direction  ? — ^Yes,  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it. 

4790.  And  would  you  think  it  very  important  that  a  great  many  of  those 
endowments  should  be  so  verted  ?-  Yes,  but  there  are  a  great  many  diffi- 
culties about  that.  I  have  thought  myself  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  do,  but  I  do  not  find  a  general  agreement  in  that  opinion. 

4791.  Do  you  not  rather  find  a  general  disagreement  ?  -I  find  a  general 
agreement  in  the  opinion  that  these  charities  are  often  very  mischievous, 
but  not  a  general  agreement  in  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  thoy  should 
be  used  ;  about  that  people  differ  very  much. 

4792.  You  find  that  there  are  local  prejudices  sometimes  ? — Yes,  and 
there  are  other  uses  to  which  such  moneys  might  be  put  very  much  better 
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than  tho  present  use  of  them,  and  probably  more  in  consonance  "with  local 
feelings.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  think  that  if  a  bread  charity,  'which  is  often 
a  very  mischievons  kind  of  charity,  were  conyerted  into  a  charity  for 
increasing  the  inter(^8t  paid  by  the  Goverfment  Savings  Bank  to  depositors 
in  that  saviDgs  bank,  you  wiU  still  retain  the  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
particular  parish  to  which  the  trust  belonged,  and  it  would  be  used  to 
encourage  thrift. 

4793.  I  was  thinking  of  endowments  of  a  strictly  educational  character, 
which  are  not  useful  where  they  are,  and  which,  instead  of  being  attached 
to  a  particular  school,  might  become  exhibitions  to  eyerywhere  H — If  they 
are  exhibitions  which  are  tied  at  both  ends,  I  should  certainly  set  free  the 
restriction  at  one  end. 

4794.  I  am  afraid  you  would  find  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
objection  even  to  that  ? — Yes,  very  considerable. 

4795.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difference  between  elementary  education 
and  Secondary  Education.  In  the  case  of  elementary  education  there  is  a 
difference,  because  the  parent  is  compelled  to  send  his  child  to  school. 
The  parent  in  the  secondary  class  is  not  actually  compelled  by  law,  he  is 
not  looked  after  in  the  same  way.  Does  not  that  rather  differentiate  the 
thing  in  favour  of  what  you  have  been  saying,  that  those  parents  should 
certainly  pay  for  their  children's  education  to  some  extent? — They,  of 
course,  stand  on  a  different  footing.  As  you  say,  the  law  is  not  enforced 
against  them  as  it  is  enforced  against  those  who  usually  go  the  elementary 
schools. 

4796.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  proximity  to  towns  as  a  factor  in 
the  advantages  of  education,  your  Lordship  contemplates  sending  children 
to  the  proximity  of  a  town  from  the  coimtry  districts  P — I  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  that  was  the  only  thing  that  should  be  done.  I  only  meant  to  say 
there  was  a  considerable  advantage  in  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  arrangement  that  should  be  made.  ***^" 

4797.  I  dare  say  you  have  also  thought  of  the  great  advantage  which,  in 
many  of  the  large  towns,  now  accrues  from  the  establishment  of  university 
colleges  ? — Yes. 

4798.  In  point  of  fact  I  rather  gathered,  but  I  want  it  confirmed,  that  the 
capacity  of  country  boys  was  not  so  very  different  from  the  capacity  of  town 
boys.  In  the  case  of  the  Devonshire  boys  that  your  I^ordship  alluded  to, 
the  capacity  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  -was  considerably  in  favour  of  the 
Devonshire  boy,  but  he  wanted  more  contact,  and  in  that  cage  he  would  be 
quite  as  bright  and  efficient  as  the  town  boy,  or  perhaps  even  brighter  ? — 
Yes,  I  thought  so. 

4799.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe,)  You  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  money  from 
the  rates  should  be  applied  generally  to  the  building  of  schools  and  the 
endowment  of  scholarships  ? — Yes. 

4800.  Had  you  in  your  mind  also  the  fact  that  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  the  schools  can  not  only  be  built,  but  maintained  from 
the  money  which,  though  not  coming  directly  from  the  people,  comes 
indirectly  from  the  people  P  In  that  case,  I  presume,  you  would  not 
object  to  the  course  taken  by  the  county  councils  hitherto  under  those 
Acts? — I  think  the  county  councils  have  done  their  best  on  the  whole 
under  the  Acts  referring  to  technical  education,  and  what  they  all  want  is 
guidance. 

4801.  Your  Lordship  is  aware,  I  presume,  that  the  education  which  is 
given  under  those  Acts  is,  in  fact,  what  may  bej^termed  modem  Secondary 
Education  ? — Yes,  it  is  certainly.  ,    . , 

4802.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  subjects  are  included  in  the  schedule,  with  the 
exception  of  classics? — ^Yes,  they  are  included  with  the  exception  of 
classics.  f^fg^^  ;^,r'r^. 

4803.  And  the  endeavour  is  made  under-  thoseJActs  to  avoid  the  evil  to 
which  your  Lordship  has  referred,  as  to  which  we  are  all  agreed,  namely. 
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the  undefiirabilil^  of  exolnding  from  the  people  the  desire  to  become 
araftsmen  and  skilled  artisanB.  The  kind  of  education  which  it  is  proposed 
to  give,  and  which  is  being  given,  under  those  Acts  has  been  determined 
rather  with  the  view  to  encourage  the  young  to  becc^me  craftsmen  and 
artiBans  instead  of  aiming  at  literary  or  clerkly  positions  ? — Certainly,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Technical  Acts  Lave  in  their  view  the  encouragement  of 
strictly  scientific  study,  but  only  of  such  science  as  can  be  immediately 
reduced  to  practice. 

4804.  That  is  to  say,  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  underlie 
the  various  trades  and  employments  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  but  the  study 
of  them  on  the  practical  side.  I  think  that  the  same  study  on  the  scientific 
side  is  not  encouraged  by  those  Acts,  and  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why 
it  shotQd  be. 

4805.  Still  I  take  it  that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  science  is  carried 
out  under  those  Acts,  is  it  m)t  P-.I  do  not  think  it  goes  very  far.  The 
principles  of  science,  unless  they  are  worked  out  into  detail,  are  very 
shadowy  things. 

4806.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  private  schools.  I  think 
you  stated  that  the  inspector  must  go  round  and  must  express  his  opinion 
as  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  localities  for  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  private  secondary  schools  ?— No,  I  did  not  say  that,  or,  at  any 
rate,  T  did  not  intend  te  say  anything  of  that  sort.  The  inspector's 
business  would  be  to  see  whether  or  not  the  curriculum  under  which  the 
school  was  worked  was  properly  and  efficiently  carried  into  eflfect. 

4807.  But  do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  as  necessary  that  the  school 
buildings  and  appliances  should  be  inspected  and  reported  upon  as  tiie 
curricula  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  quite  admit  that,  but  I  was  not  answering 
that  side  of  your  question.  I  did  not  understand  you  quite.  What  I 
mean  is  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  business  of  the  inspector  to  say  :  *^  You  have 
'*  got  here  a  school  which  teaches  Latin,  but  I  do  not  think  Itatin  is 
"  wanted  in  this  locality.''  That  is  not  the  inspector's  business ;  but  he 
is  to  go  and  see  whether  the  school  buildingB  and  the  school  arrange- 
ments and  the  actual  teaching  are  such  as  to  make  the  education  efficient. 

4808.  Of  course  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  a  great  number  of 
these  private  schools  are  conducted  in  ordinary  houses,  the  classes  being 
held,  we  have  heard,-  in  the  upstairs  room  or  the  downstairs  room,  or 
perhaps  in  a  little  adjunct  or  shed  built  at  the  back.  Would  it,  in  your 
opinion,  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  report  on  the  fitness  of  such  a 
building  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  school  P — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would.  He  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  reporting  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  children  could 
not  be  properly  taught  under  these  circumstances. 

4809.  That  would  be  throwing  a  very  great  responsibility  upon  the 
inspector  P — Certainly,  it  would.    He  must  be  a  strong  man. 

4810.  (Mr.  Jehb.)  My  Lord,  you  said  just  now  that  the  danger  of  inspec- 
tion tending  to  create  a  stereotyped  school  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
obviated  if  the  governing  body  of  the  school  had  the  duty  of  prescribing 
the  onrricnlum  ?— Yes. 

4811.  How  ought  the  governing  body  of  the  school  to  be  constituted,  in 
your  opinion,  in  order  that  they  should  be  able  to  discharge  that  function 
efficientlv  P — I  concluded,  as  regards  endowed  schools,  the  governing  body 
of  the  school  would  be  constituted  by  a  scheme  to  be  settled  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  provincial  authority,  and  submitted  to  the  central  autho- 
rity, and  that  once  the  governing  body  was  constituted  it  should  then  be 
free  to  determine  what  should  be  the  curriculum  to  be  used  in  the  school, 
the  scheme  to  a  certain  extent  regulating  it  already,  and  within  those 
limits  the  governing  body  would  be  free  to  use  their  own  discretion. 

4812.  On  such  a  governing  body  no  doubt  there  would  be  adequate 
provision  for  {he  representation  of  teachers  or  experts  who  could  judge  of 
the  question  of  curriculum  P — ^Yes,  there  ought  to  be  representation  of 
teaohers,  or  of  experts,  certainly,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  properly. 
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4818.  Now  I  pABs  to  the  point  of  the  extent  to  which  Seeondaiy  Ednxx^ 
Hon  onght  to  be  aided  by  the  State.  Ton  hold  that  buQdinga  and  exfaibi* 
iions  ehonld  be  provided  ont  of  tiie  rates,  and  nothing  else  P — ^Nothin^ 
else. 

4814.  And  you  expressed  a  donbt  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  that 
children  should  receive  a  higher  education  than  that  for  which  th^ 
parents  can  pay  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  questionable. 

4815.  Except,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  boys  of  nnnsoal  ability  P — ^Boys 
of  unusual  ability  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  educate  more  highly,  because 
of  the  services  that  they  can  render  to  the  State,  and  because  of  the 
degree  in  which  such  boys  when  they  have  become  men  promote  Uie 
more  liberal  studies. 

4816.  Then  with  regard  to  the  other  boys,  the  sons,  we  will  suppose,  of 
poor  parents,  and  who  are  not  distinctly  marked  out  in  this  way  by  a 
natural  gift  shown  at  an  early  age ;  how  do  you  draw  the  line  between 
elementary  and  Secondiuy  Education  with  regard  to  such  boysP  I  mean, 
i£  elementary  education  is  a  necessity  for  such  boys,  how  can  one  say  that 
the  continuation  of  elementarjr  education  is  not^  for  them  at  least,  a 
desirable  thing,  taking  Secondary  Eduoation^  of  course,  in  its  largest 
sense  as  a  developing  of  the  mental  faculties.  Whatever  their  future 
calling  in  life  is  to  be,  is  it  not  desirable  that  they  should  have  something 
more  than  elementary  education,  and  is  it  not  possible,  under  existing 
circumstances,  that  they  should  never  have  anything  more  ? — ^I  do  not 
Jmow  that  it  is  so  desirable  that  ihey  should  have  more  than  what  is  com- 
monly called  elementary  education,  but  it  all  turns  upon  the  time  at 
which  they  are  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  Hfe,  and  consequently  to 
quit  schooling.  If  they  quit  schooling  at  the  age  of  18  or  19,  vou  gire 
them  one  kind  of  eilucation ;  if  they  quit  schooling  at  16,  you  give  them 
another,  and  so  ou  ;  in  all  those  cases  I  think  that  what  the  parents  can 
do  for  them,  determines  what  ought  to  be  done  for  them. 

4817.  With  regard  to  those  parents  who  could  pay  for  Seoondaiy 
Education  for  their  children,  but  who  are  for  various  reasons  unwilling  to 
do  so,  or  to  do  so  ade<]^uately,  is  there  not  this  difficulty  at  present ;  owing 
to  the  hitherto  uuRatisfactory  character  of  Secondary  Education  ia  this 
country,  its  deflcieucy  in  quantity,  and  In  mauy  cases  its  inadequacy  in 
quality,  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  very  generol  want  of  appreciatian 
of  what  education  means  in  the  minds  of  the  middle  class,  especially  the 
lower  middle  class,  so  that  parents  who  could  afford  to  give  their  sons  some 
sort  of  Secondary  Education  do  not  care  to  do  so?  Might  it  not  be 
maintained  that  during  at  least  the  period  of  transition,  whilst  a  better 
system  of  Secondary  Education  is  being  created  and  developed,  there  is 
room  for  the  Stftte  to  do  something  to  stimulate  the  interests  of  such 
parents  in  Secondni*T  Education,  that  is,  give  them  a  little  more  aid  than 
they  are,  strictly  spenking,  in  justice  entitled  to  ? — I  think  that  any  attempt 
to  deal  provisionnlly  in  this  way  with  a  class  wliich,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  ]iave  a  perfect  understanding  of  fill  education,  ought  to  be 
better  educated  than  they  will  be  if  left  to  their  parents,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  probably  end  in  injuring  the  education  itself  at  last,  and  would 
have  cei-tainly  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  English  self-reliance  very 
much  indeed.  I  sliould  say  that  you  must  deal  with  that  class  exactly  to 
you  have  dealt  with  all  the"  other  classes,  that  is,  you  must  leave  time  to 
correct  thut.  In  course  of  time,  it  is  quite  certain  that  parents  in  the 
middle  cl:iss  will  lenru  to  value  education  much  more  highly  than  they  do 
now,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that  you  should  leave 
them  to  Icam  it. 

4818.  {Mr,  Uohhovse,)  With  regard  to  private  and  proprietary  schooto, 
do  you  contemplate  any  aid  being  given  them  from  public  sources  escept 
that  by  way  of  scholarships  ? — I  did  not  contemplate  any  aid  being  given 
them  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

4819.  No  grunt  ?— No  grant  at  alL 
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4820.  Bat  yon  tfaink,  I  take  it,  that  they  onght  to  be  safegaarded 
itgainBt  imfair  competition  by  neir  public  schools  P — I  think  that  the 
•€onnty  councils  may  be  safely  trusted  on  the  irhole  not  to  build  mor^ 
pabMc  schools  than  are  wanted.  I  should  not  put  a  restriction  upon  the 
county  council  in  that  respecfc,  but  if  the  county  council  clearly  under- 
stood that  these  private  schools  were  to  be  considered  part  of  the  system, 
I  think  it  must  be  left  to  them  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  interfere 
with  Hiem.  in  any  way  by  their  creation  of  public  schools. 

4821.  Do  you  think  you  could  trust  them  not  to  waste  the  public  money 
by  creating  unnecessary  schools  P — ^I  think  so.  I  hardly  thmk  that  they 
would  build  unnecessary  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  rates. 

4822.  In  the  report  of  the  old  Commission  at  page  652  you  say  that  to 
enable  private  and  proprietary  schools  in  any  degree  to  fill  the  place  of 
public  schools  two  conations  are  necessary.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
proper  inspection.  That  you  have  already  dwelt  upon  in  your  evidence. 
The  other  condition  is  that  the  fees  shall  not  be  too  high  P--Yes. 

4828.  Ton  still  consider  that  second  condition  necessary? — ^Yes, 
certainly ;  it  must  be  necessary  before  they  can  put  in  any  plea  before  l^e 
county  councO  that  no  school  is  to  be  built  which  mJl  come  into 
competition  with  them. 

4824.  And  you  would  think  it  part  of  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to 
see  that  in  every  part  of  their  district  there  were  sufficient  provisions  for 
what  you  originidly  called  the  third  grade  kind  of  education,  that  is, 
education  for  which  the  parents  would  not  have  to  pay  more  than  4:1,  a 
year  P — ^Yes. 

4825.  But  you  would  recognise  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  this  Secondary 
Education  of  any  high  quality  cannot  be  given  at  that  rate  P — An 
education  of  good  quality  can  be  given  to  boys  up  to  that  point  at  that 
rate,  I  think. 

4826.  Including  education  in  science  P — Up  to  that  point.  You  cannot 
go  very  far  in  science  with  boys  of  that  age. 

4827.  Would  the  point  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  l)e  a  point 
materially  beyond  the  point  to  which  education  is  being  carried  by  our 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  P — I  think  it  would  be  beyond,  but  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  be  much  beyond.  But  I  think  the  higher  elementary 
schools  are  really  doing  work  which  is  out  of  their  proper  function  ;  it  is 
not  elementary  education. 

4828.  It  is  work  which  cannot  now  be  removed  P — It  cannot  be  removed, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  put  the  other  schools  in 
competition  with  them,  and  I  think  tiiey  would  do  it  better. 

4829.  And  therefore  you  would  think  that  all  the  education  that  was 
necessary  for  families  of  what  we  may  call  the  lower  middle  classes  could 
be  given  in  schools  which  could  be  carried  on  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
47.  per  pupil  P— 4Z.  per  pupil  for  the  tuition.  In  the  4Z.  I  do  not  include 
the  books.  In  these  schools  of  course  the  boys  always  pay  for  their 
books,  and  I  took  that  for  granted. 

4830.  Then  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the  mtes.  You  wish  to 
limit  the  rates,  I  understand,  to  buildings  and  exhibitions,  but  you 
recognise  the  fact  that  under  the  Technical  Acts  the  rates  are  now 
applicable  to  carrying  on  technical  schools  generally  ? — Yes. 

4831.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  considerable  danger  that^  if  technical 
education  is  made  cheap  by  the  aid  of  the  rates,  and  literary  education  is 
not  allowed  to  be  made  cheap  by  the  aid  of  the  rates,  the  technical 
education  will  be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the  literary  education  p — ^You 
mean  that  there  will  be  more  boys  going  to  one  than  to  the  other  ? 

4832.  Yes  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  is  quite  possible. 

4833.  There  is  a  danger  that  many  boys  who  would  be  benefited  by 
having  the  wider  literary  education  will,  on    account  of  the  greater 
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obeapneBs  of  the  technical  Bchooh>,  be  confined  to  the  narrower  lines  of 
edncation  P — ^Yeq,  I  think  there  is  some  danger  of  it^  And  I  do  not  dei^ 
that  the  granting  of  the  rates  for  this  technical  education  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  blunder.  That  is,  it  is  a  thing  which  I  do  not  think  would 
have  been  done  if  the  whole  of  the  education  had  been  looked  at.  It 
would  have  been  put  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  Secondary 
Education. 

4834.  And  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  at  the  present  moment  a  great 
many  secondary  schools  are  being  aided  out  of  the  rates  and  the  local 
taxation  grants  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  Uiem  generally,  though  the 
money  may  be  supposed  to  be  appropriated  to  their  technical  side  P — I  am 
aware  that  it  is  so.  It  seems  to  me  somewhat  of  on  evasion  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Act. 

4S35.  Docs  it  not  show  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  assist  these 
schools  generally  P — ^I  think  so. 

4836.  But  you  think  it  is  an  ill-directed  desire  P-^Tes,  I  think  it  is  a 
mistaken  desire. 

4837.  Now  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  private  schools.  The 
inspector  will  have  no  power  to  report  as  to  the  cui-ricalum.  What  body 
is  to  reg^ulate  the  curriculum  P— The  curriciilnm  would  be  regulated  very 
broadly  by  the  scheme  of  the  school,  and,  within  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  scheme,  by  the  special  governing  body  of  the  school  itself. 

4838.  I  was  speaking  of  the  private  schools? — ^I  should  leave  their 
curriculum  alone,  and  see  whetner  the  curriculum  which  the  private 
schoolmaster  puts  forward  as  his  curriculum  was  properly  carried  into 
effect  in  the  school. 

4839.  Then,  of  course,  if  the  county  council  considered  the  curriculum 
unsuitable,  they  could  not  recognise  the  school  as  taking  the  place  of  a 
public  school  p — Of  course  they  could  not. 

4840.  And  therefore  in  that  way  they  might  perhaps  have  some  indirect 
influence  in  modifying  the  curriculum? — ^They  might,  of  course.  They 
might  have  some  very  considerable  indirect  influence. 

4841.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  preparatory  schools  intended 
specially  for  the  larger  schools,  or  grammar  schools,  there  is  any  advantage 
in  having  them  under  the  control  of  the  headmaster  of  the  larger  school  P 
— There  is  some  advantage,  no  doubt;  the  headmaster  can  determine 
many  points  which  the  master  of  the  preparatory  school  perhaps  cannot. 

4842.  With  regard  to  a  more  continuous  education? — ^Yes;  the  head- 
master of  the  preparatory  school  itself  would  not  perhaps  be  always  wisest 
in  determining  such  things.  As  a  rule  the  temptation  in  preparatory 
schools  is  to  run  up  into  higher  subjects  than  the  children  are  flt  for, 

4843.  You  think  there  is  a  tendency  always  to  creep  up  higher  P—Yes  ; 
there  is  a  tendency  to  creep  up  higher.  I  used  to  find  at  Bugby  boys 
coming  to  me  who  knew  very  little  Greek  and  who  had  been  reading 
Thucydides,  which  was  altogether  out  of  their  reach,  and  the  result  was 
that  they  were  placed  very  low  when  they  came  in,  much  lower  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  master  was  warned  why  it  was. 

4844.  Do  you  think  that  this  control  can  be  secured  by  giving  the  head- 
master control  of  the  lower  school,  or  simply  allowing  both  schools  to  be 
controlled  by  a  common  governing  body  P — L  think  it  depends  so  very 
much  upon  your  headmaster.  The  sort  of  man  you  would  have  as  master 
in  a  first  grade  school  would  probably  be  the  best  person  to  control  a 
preparatory  school ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
those  preparatory  schools  being  left  free  to  compete  with  one  another,  and 
when  you  come  lower  down,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  headmaster  of  a 
third  grade  school  would  be  the  right  person  to  control  the  school  which 
is  preparing  his  pupils,  unless  it  is  made  distinctly  a  part  of  his  own 
BchooL 

4845.  li  is  too  much  on  a  level  P — ^Yes. 
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4846.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  you  would  contemplate  the 
exhibitions  which  yon  wish  tD  see  extended  being  in  all  subjects^  not  only 
in  literary  ? — Certainly. 

4847.  In  the  matter  of  the  possible  competition  with  existing  priyate 
schools,  abont  which  a  great  deal  of  apprehension  exists,  would  you  con- 
template that  there  should  be  an  appeal  allowed  from  a  private  school  to  a 
central  educational  authority?— I  tnink  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
best  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  county  council  to  the  central 
authority,  because  such  appeals  satisfy  people  generally.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  it  is  of  importance  as  giving  a 
general  sense  that  justice  has  been  done,  and^thai  is  of  very  great  value. 

4848.  And  of  course  you  would  hesitate  to  do  anything  to  increase  the 
chance  of  a  good  private  school  being  unfairly  handicapped  P — ^Yes ;  I 
should  certainly  hesitate  very  much. 

4849.  Iq  the  case  of  the  preparatory  schools  that  feed  the  larger  pubUc 
schools,  your  Lordship  is  aware  that  their  character  has  improved  very 
greatly  within  the  last  20  years  ? — Yes ;  very  greatly. 

4850.  And  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  them  are  very  often  men  of  the 
very  highest  qualifications  for  that  particular  work  ? — There  are  many  of 
them. 

4851.  And  you  know  also  that  the  competition  between  these  schools  is 
extremely  keen  p — ^Now  it  is  very  keen.  It  is  much  keener  than  it  used 
to  be. 

4852.  There  have  been  cases  where  good  men  have  tried  to  start  such 
preparatory  schools,  and  have  failed  P — ^Yes,  there  have  been  such  oases. 
I  know  of  two  or  three,  but  I  think  there  have  not  been  very  many  where 
you  could  say  that  good  men  have  failed. 

4853.  Then  in  oontemplating  the  public  provision  of  preparatory 
schools,  would  your  Lordship  mean  that  the  demand  which  now  exists 
would  be  better  supplied  than  at  present? — I  think  that  what  the 
Chairman  said  gives  the  answer.  The  demand  that  now  exists  is  supplied 
at  a  very  high  cost. 

4854.  But  the  cost  of  preparatory  schools  varies,  does  it  not,  from  150Z. 
a  year  downwards  P — And  upwards. 

4855.  The  number  of  preparatory  schools  that  charge  lOOL  a  year  or 
80^.  a  year  is  very  large  ? — It  is  considerable,  no  doubt. 

4856.  And  there  is  the  very  strongest  reason  for  the  masters  making 
the  price  as  low  as  they  can  if  they  can  attract  more  boys  ? — Yes,  there  is 
a  very  strong  reason.  There  is,  however,  in  all  these  preparatory  schools 
a  great  tendency  to  raise  their  fees  when  once  they  have  established  a 
reputation. 

4857.  But  do  they  not  raise  their  fees  very  cautiously,  and  knowing 
there  is  a  demand  for  education  at  a  higher  fee  P — Yes,  I  think  they  feel 
their  way  very  cautiously.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  demand  for  education 
at  a  higher  fee,  but  there  is  a  desire  to  get  the  best  education,  and  the 
man  who  has  made  his  name  raises  his  fee  because  he  can  raise  it.  j^^i 

4858.  Has  vour  Lordship  ever  heard  of  cases  in  which  parents  have 
gone  to  the  headmaster  of  such  a  preparatory  school  and  asked  him  to 
raise  his  fee  P — I  have  heard  of  one  such  case. 

4859.  If  the  competition  between  these  schools  is  verv  keen,  and  if  the 
masters  at  the  heads  of  many  of  them  are  men  of  excellent  quiJifications, 
does  your  Lordship  mean  that  the  public  provision  of  preparatory  schools 
is  required,  because  the  fees  in  the  present  schools  are  too  high  P — I  think 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  fees  in  the  present  schools  are  too  high  for 
the  parents  of  boys  who  might  rightly  go  to  those  schools. 

4860.  Is  there  any  other  advantage  that  you  might  expect  from  such  a 
provision  P — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is,  if  the  preparatory  schools  are 
willing  to  be  properly  insi>ected. 
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4861.  If  there  were  many  011OI1  Bchools  provided,  would  not  the  inevit- 
able  effect  be  that  some  of  their  present  masters  would  be  mined  P—I 
cannot  answer  that  question  at  all.  Of  course  in  any  improvement  that 
you  may  take  you  run  the  risk  of  coming  across  the  private  interests  of 
some,  ctfKl  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  some  of  those  masters  might  not 
suffer  in  competition. 

i862.  Now,  going  to  a  diflbrent  subject,  do  you  think  that  the  age  i»t 
which  boys  leave  the  public  schools  for  the  universitieB  is  too  late,  say  the 
age  of  19,  at  which  they  must  complete  their  scholarship.  Is  that  age,  in 
TOUT  opinion,  too  late  P — I  think  it  is  the  very  latest  that  you  ought  to 
have. 

4868.  But  supposing  it  is  moved  back  to  18,  do  you  think  that  the  effect 
upon  the  public  schools  would  be  good  in  taking  away  the  boys  who  win 
scholarships  a  year  before  the  time  at  which  they  now  take  them  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  gain  to  lower  the  maximum  age  for  scholarships 
unless  the  maximum  age  for  staying  at  school  were  lowered  also. 

4864.  {Dr,  WormelL)  I  think,  my  Lord,  you  are  a  member,  and  hare 
been  for  many  years  a  member,  of  the  Cooncil  of  the  CSoUege  of  Preceptors  P 
—Yes. 

4865.  And  by  advice  and  in  other  ways  you  have  assisted  us  in  our 
endeavours  to  raise  the  status  and  the  qualifications  of  private  school- 
masters P — ^I  have  at  different  times  been  consulted  and  nave  given  the 
best  advice  I  could.     I  cannot  say  more  than  that. 

4866.  And  you  probably  feel,  as  most  of  us  do,  that  we  have  not 
worked  entirely  in  vain  P — ao,  certainly  not. 

4867.  You  probably  know  that  many  men,  some  distinguished  graduates 
of  universities,  some  certificated  elementary  teachers,  who  have  had  ao 
enthusiasm  for  one  point  of  education — some  hobby,  so  to  speak — ^have 
taken  to  private  schools  because  of  the  great  freedom  which  these  schools 
aflbrd  for  experiments  P~Yes. 

4868.  And  in  many  cases  those  experiments  have  turned  out  a  succeas 
and  have  been  for  the  general  good  P — ^I  have  not  any  doubt  at  all  that 
the  work  of  private  schools  has  within  the  last  20  years  very  greatly 
benefited  education  generally. 

4869.  I  will  put  one  illustration  because  it  was  mentioned  by  a  witness 
we  had  yesterday,  who  spoke  of  the  private  schools  of  Norfolk  as  not 
having  made  much  advance  in  the  last  25  years.  He  mentioned  an  agri- 
cultural school  in  the  North  of  England  as  beicg  well  deserving  of 
support ;  he  said  that  the  scholars  from  Norfolk  had  been  sent  to  that 
school.  That  is  a  school  that  was  started  by  an  elementary  teacher  at  his 
own  risk  some  years  ago,  combiuiDg  practical  work  on  farms  with  general 
education,  and  especially  with  an  agricultural  education.  The  school  has 
been  successful,  and  now  it  has  been  so  taken  up  that  you  may  almost 
call  it  a  public  school.  Do  you  not  tbink  that  such  an  issue  would  be  good 
in  other  similar  cases  of  schools  started  privately  for  particular  purposes  ? 
— I  think  that  the  case  you  mention  is  the  case  of  a  man  with  real  genius, 
and  I  think  that  any  opening  there  is  for  a  man  of  real  genius  to  try 
experiments  is  likely  to  be  very  beneficial. 

4870.  Then  you  would  have  the  liberty  of  individual  initiation  in  such 
matters  preserved  to  qualified  persons  P~I  would. 

4871.  And  would  it  be  wise  to  give  powers  to  take  over  such  schools  in 
cases  in  which  the  local  bodies  might  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  for  the 
local  benefit  to  take  them  ? — Do  you  mean  to  take  over  such  schools  and 
make  them  public  in  the  fullest  sense  P 

4872.  YesP— I  do  not  see  auy  objection  to  that.  It  would  be  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement  in  all  cases,  I  presume,  and  the  question  which  the 
local  authorities  would  have  to  consider  would  be  whether  or  not  the 
buildings  and  the  system  of  the  school  were  such  as  to  justify  it  being 
made  a  public  school. 
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4678.  I  ^riBh  to  put  a  qnestion  <m  each  of  the  three  resolutionfl  whioh 
have  been  adopted  by  a  large  body  of  teachers,  which  I  think  yon  hove 
seen,  joat  to  see  whether  they  are  quite  in  accord  with  what  yon  have  pnt 
before  the  Commission.  The  first  is :  ''  That,  in  estimating  and  providing 
'•  for  the  wants  of  each  locality,  private  schools  conducted  by  dnly- 
**  qoaliiied  teaohere,  in  suitable  buildings,  with  an  adequate  staff,  and 
*'  with  the  necessary  apparatus- and  appliances  for  teaching,  should  be 
**  recognised  as  efficient ;  and  that  due  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
"injuriously  affecting  their  interests."  Would  you  agree  with  that  ? — 
Tes,  I  should. 

4S74i.  And  also  with  this :  "  That  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools 
should  be  certified  by  educational  experts,  or  by  examination  and 
inspection  by  recognised  public  bodies,  and  should  not  be  decided  by 
persons  unacquainted  with  Secondary  Education  "  ? — Yes,  certainly  I 
should.     All  that  I  have  said  has  indicated  that. 

4875.  Then  tlio  next  resolution  is :  **  That  tlie  provision  in  the  Bill  for 
"  the  tenure  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  efficient  private  schools, 
"  and  for  the  admission  of  their  pupils  to  compete  for  such  scholarships, 
**  should  be  of  universal  application,  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  the 
**  local  authorities  '*  ? — ^I  do  not  quite  see  the  point  of  that.  It  must  be,  I 
think,  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities  whether  or  not  a  certain 
private  eohool  is  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  their  system.  The 
local  authority  must  settle  whether  the  teichers  are  duly  qualified; 
whether  the  buildings  are  suitable,  whether  the  stsff  is  adequate,*  whether 
the  ftppamtus  and  appliances  are  sufficient,  and  the  like,  and  in  so  4ioing 
they  will  of  course  use  their  discretion.  Within  those  limits,  I  should'' 
certainly  say  that  tiiey  ought  to  be  allowed  to  leeeive  exhibitionen  abcl 
also  to  compete  for  exhibitions,  provided  that  the  competition  was  for 
exhibitions  belonging  to  a  district. 

4876.  The  point  of  the  resolution  was  not  in  reference  to  the  judgment 
of  the  local  authority  as  to  the  qualifications  of  a  particular  scho<^  It 
was  an  expression  ol  opinion  that  there  should  not  be,  so  to  speak,  a 
local  option  allowing  any  district  authority  to  say  *'  We  will  take  no 
"  cognizance  whatever  of  any  private  school/'  but  that  it  should  be 
rather  a  general  condition  that  efficient  private  schools  in  a  district  should 
be  allowed  to  compete,  comformably  of  course  with  the  conditions  that 
belonged  to  other  schools,  for  scholarships  P — I  should  not  like  to  express 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  this  resolution  number  9,  without  having  a  much 
fuller  explanation  of  it  than  is  given  here.  As  far  as  I  can  see  I  concur 
in  the  spirit  of  it,  but  I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

4877.  (Mr.  YoxalL)  1  wish  to  ask  a  question  upon  the  subject  of  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  sabaltem  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 
It  has  been  u^ged  before .  tlie  Qommisaion  that  both  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  subaltern  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  rest  solely  and 
absolutely  with  the  headmaster  of  the  school.  What  would  be  your 
Lordship's  opinion  on  that  point  ? — It  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  question. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  schools  that  are  commonly  called  the  public 
schools  it  is  quite  right  that  the  headmaster  should  have  the  absolute 
power  of  appomtment  and  dismissal.  But  to  say  the  same  thing  of  all 
headmasters  of  secondary  schools  is,  I  think,  going  too  far,  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  give  an  appeal. 

4878.  An  appeal  to  the  governors  ? — An  appeal  to  the  governors,  and 
from  them  to  the  county  council.     I  should  not  go  beyond  that. 

4879.  Has  your  Lordship  contemplated  any  probability  of  need  for 
statutory  powers  of  compulsion  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  ta 
public  secondary  schools  or  private  secondary  schools  ?  —No,  I  should  not 
think  it  wise  to  have  any  compulsion  at  all. 

4880.  Not  in  order  to  cover  the  interval  which  sometimes  occurs  between 
the  age  at  which  children  are  taken  away  from  the  schools  altogether  by 
careless  middle-class  parents,  and  the  age  at  which  they  go  into  some  pro- 
fession or  occupation  P— No,  I  should  not  interfere  with  the  parents  at  all. 
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4881.  With  regard  to  the  establiahment  of  public  preparatory  fiohoola, 
has  your  Xiordship  considered  the  question  of  the  difficulties  presented 
"with  regard  to  the  selection  of  candidates  \7ho  would  go  to  those  sdiools, 
at  so  early  an  age  as  might  be  necessary  P — Yes,  I  haye  thought  a  great 
deal  about  it.  I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  you  can  select  very  well  at 
the  age  of  10.  I  think  that  when  there  is  competition,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  selection  is  to  take  the  ordinary  examination  of  a  school  and 
select  the  youngest. 

4882.  The  youngest  who  fulfils  tlie  conditions? — Yes.  Boys  who  are 
able  to  rise  by  better  education  always  show  young  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  I  would  have  opportunitie  j  given  the  boys  in  later  years  to  win  the 
same  position  by  competitive  examination ;  but  for  quite  the  younger  ones, 
I  think  if  you  let  them  go  through  the  ordinary  examination,  and  take  the 
youngest,  you  will  always  get  somebody  who  is  worth  cultivating  further. 

4883.  And  I  presume  the  examination  applied  to  such  young  candidates 
would  be,  in  your  opinion,  necessanly  mainly  oral  rather  than  written  p — 
It  would  vary  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  school  was  conducted. 
Moat  of  it  might  be  oral,  or  a  great  deal  of  it,  at  any  rate,  might  be  oral ; 
but  it  should  not  be  competitive  examination  so  much  as  the  ordinary 
examination  of  the  school. 

4884.  {Mr.  CocJcburn.)  Do  I  understand  your  Lordship  to  inflexibly 
adhere  to  the  opinion  that  all  the  cost  except  the  fees  of  the  children  in 
these  new  secondary  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  locality  in  rates.  Do 
you  think  the  buildings,  interest  on  outlay,  exhibitions,  and  so  on  should 
be  borne  by  the  locality  in  the  form  of  rates  P— I  think  so.  I  should  say 
that  that  was  a  share  in  the  provision  of  education  which  might  fairly  be 
taken  by  the  public. 

4885.  Would  you  object  to  say  one-half  being  contributed  by  the 
locflJity  and  one-half  coming  from  tne  Imperial  Exchequer  P — No,  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  at  all.  When  I  spoke  of  rates,  I  was  not  confining 
myself  to  rates.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  grants,  up  to  a  oartain 
proportion. 

4886.  You  were  drawing  no  fine  line  between  rates  and  taxes  ? — I  did  not 
intend  to  draw  any  line  between  the  two.  But  I  think  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  should  be  borne  by 
the  rates,  because  I  think  the  ratepayers  then  would  have  Eome  strong 
interest  in  the  schools. 

4887.  Then  I  understsmd  your  Lordship's  opinion  is  that  the  aid  might 
come  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  P — Oerta'nly. 

4888. 1  suppose  your  Lordship's  opinion  is  that  there  cannot,  at  this  time 
of  day,  be  very  much  in  the  way  of  new  legislation  which  shall  fake  back 
from  the  county  councils  the  powers  to  levy  rates  which  they  already  have 
under  the  Technical  Acts,  and  the  funds  which  have  been  given  to  them 
by  the  Excise  and  Local  Taxation  Act  ? — I  think  if  you  give  the  county 
councils  the  control  of  the  Secondary  Education  within  the  districts,  you 
might  modify  the  Acts  which  now  give  them  the  technical  education, 
and  bring  that  technical  education  within  the  secondary  system. 

4889.  And  your  Lordship,  I  suppose,  sees  no  possibility  or  desirability, 
shall  I  put  it,  of  restricting  the  primary  ednoation  authorities  to  any  more 
limited  curriculum  than  is  free  to  them  xmder  the  Code  of  to-day  ? — ^I 
think  that,  on  the  who?e,  it  would  be  rather  an  advantage  if  the  elementary 
education  were  not  pushed  on  too  fast,  as  it  certainly  is.  It  is  very  often 
carried  on  into  subjects  for  which  the  children  are  not  yet  fit. 

4890.  Elementary  education  is  being  carried  on,  as  you  know,  under  the 
definite  rule  and  authority  of  Whitehall,  by  their  Code  P — Yes,  I  know. 

4891.  And  I  suppose  your  Lordship  would  not  be  disposed  to  limit  the 
scope  of  education  and  the  Code  any  more  than  it  is  at  present  ? — ^I  confess 
I  should  like  to  limit  their  Code  veir  mach  indeed,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  exactly  what  I  should  do  with  the  Code  if  I  had  it  in  my  hand.     I 
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am  quite  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  higher  subjects  in  onr  elemen- 
tary schools  are  really  not  tanght  so  as  to  be  of  any  advantage  whatever. 

4892.  Yon  mean  snch  as  class  subjects  and  specific  subjects? — Yes, 
specific  subjects  particularly.  When  you  have,  as  you  had  a  little  while 
ago,  taught  to  children  of  that  a^e  the  last  generalisation  in  sciences — and 
you  have  to  get  a  good  arithmetician  to  be  prepared  for  that — the  jump  is 
quite  beyond  children  of  that  age,  and  they  do  not  really  understand  what 
is  implied  in  all  this  generalisation. 

4S93.  If  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  at  all  sharp  between  primary  education 
and  Secondary  Education,  and  there  is  to  be  a  definite  authority  also  for 
the  one  and  for  the  other,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  children  in  the 
primary  schools  who  have  reached  a  point  which  is  as  high  as  the  elemen- 
tary school  can  carry  them,  but  who  have  still  got  an  interval  of  time 
which  cannot  be  employed  in  any  other  way  than  going  to  school  P — I 
think  that  continuation  schools  are  of  very  great  value,  but  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  as  the  education  goes  on  a  great  deal  of  what  is  now  really  of 
very  little  value  will  become  of  more  value,  because  the  children  will  be 
better  able  to  enter  into  it.  The  standard  by  which  the  children  are  tested 
in  the  higher  subjects  is  inevitably  to  a  very  great  degree  dependent  upon 
the  average  attainments  of  those  children,  say  over  a  considerable  district. 
The  inspector  finds  what  can  be  done  by  such  children,  and  he  passes 
what  the  fairly  intelligent  children  will  do,  and  they  accordingly  are 
treated  as  having  done  with  that  subject,  as  it  w'ere,  but  in  reality  they 
have  not  done  with  that  subject,  and  ought  to  go  on  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  with  it  before  they  leave  it. 

4894.  With  regard  to  that  going  on  with  the  subject,  is  that  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  new  and  another  authority  than  the  authority  which  has 
brought  that  child  up  to  that  point.  To  make  it  quite  clear,  take  the  case 
of  school  boards  with,  say,  some  thousands  of  chUdien  under  them  who 
have  attained  the  position  of  being  as  far  advanced  as  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary school  can  carry  them,  and  yet  who  are  not  going  to  leave 
school.  Would  you  make  it  possible  for  the  same  authority  that  has 
brought  them  to  that  point  to  have  a  school  which  might  be  called  a  third 
grade  school,  or  a  higher  grade  school,  which  could  usefully  carry  them  on 
for  the  limited  time  that  they  are  going  to  stay  at  school,  rather  than  hand 
them  over  to  a  new  set  of  schools  conducted  in  a  way  that  is  new  to  them, 
under  a  new  authority  P — ^I  do  not  think  the  handing  them  over  to  a  new 
set  of  schools,  conducted  by  a  new  authority,  would  be  so  disadvantageous 
as  it  seems  at  first  sight ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  you  had  better  leave  the 
children  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board  as  they  are  now. 

4895.  (Dr.  Fairhai/mJ)  You  said  that  private  schools  were  better  and 
stronger  now  than  in  1868  P — Yes. 

4896.  May  I  inquire  what  is  your  view  of  the  causes  of  this  improve- 
ment P — I  think  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  general  stimulus  given  both  to 
education  and  to  the  study  of  education. 

4897.  You  would  not  think,  therefore,  that  private  schools,  however 
numerous,  were  able  to  be  more  than  subsidiary  to  a  national  system, 
whether  of  i>rimary  or  Secondary  Education  P — I  will  not  say  that.  I 
think  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  private  schools  might  do  the  whole 
work,  but  I  think  there  would  be  a  necessity  for  something  like  careful 
supervision  of  that  work  if  it  is  to  be  as  good  as  the  country  should 
obtain. 

4898.  In  allowing  scholarships  to  be  held  at  private  schools,  do  you 
r^ard  the  distinction  that  is  so  frequently  alluded  to  between  endowed 
schools  and  schools  conducted  for  private  profit  to  be  really  valid  P — If  the 
schools  conducted  for  private  profit  are  under  proper  supervision,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  have  exhibitions 
tenable  there  as  well  as  at  any  endowed  school. 

4899.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  even  as  regards  endowed  schools,  they  are 
in  a  sense  conducted  for  private  profit  P — ^It  is  quite  true  that  they  are  in 
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PtotfUament  the  mearam  which  the  Comnuflaon  sahmiHed  for  appcoval. 
In  this  case  the  Commiflsion  would  have  the  adTaniage  of  being- 
Bopported  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  QoTemment.  In  Uie  absence 
of  sneh  a  Minister,  there  is  an  advantage  of  a  differant  kind  to  be 
obtained  by  keeping  the  administration  of  the  scdiools  independent  of 
**  political  puties."  Do  I  understand  yonr  Lordship  to  adhere  to  the 
view  which  is  expressed  by  the  Schools  fnqniry  Commismon,  that  if  there 
was  to  be  a  Minister  of  £ancation  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  tiie  central 
odu(»itional  authority  P — I  think  that  the  expressions  used  in  this  report  that 
^ou  haye  read  pretty  well  indicate  the  view  that  we  took  of  it  then.  That 
IS,  without  deciding  whether  it  would  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  be  the  President  of  tiie  central  authority ;. 
we  thought  that  it  was  inevitable  ;  it  was  quite  certain  that  he  would  be, 
and  it  was  no  use  eaying  anjrthing  against  it  whatever  we  thought.  I 
think,  probably,  there  was  a  difTerenoe  of  opinion  on  the  Commission  as  to- 
whether  it  was  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  but  we  looked  upon  it  as  quite 
inevitable,  and  one  ought  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  case  there  was 
no  such  Minister.  The  rei>ort  goes  on  to  say :  "  In  the  absence  of  such 
"  Minister  there  is  an  advantage  of  a  different  kind  to  be  obtained  by 
"  keeping  the  administration  of  the  schools  independent  of  political 
*'  parties." 

4919.  The  Com  mission  thought  it  was  inevitable  that  if  there  was  a 
Minister  of  Education,  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  this  body.  Do  you 
recollect  whether  there  was  a  distinct  balance  of  opinion  in  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  whether  a  Minister  of  Education  was  needed  or  not? — ^I  do 
not  think  we  ever  discussed  it.  We  thought  these  thin^  looked  as  if 
they  were  tending  in  that  direction,  aud  it  would  be  impossible  if  you  had 
a  Minister  of  Education  to  shut  out  from  him  the  whole  of  tiie  education 
of  the  country. 

4920.  The  tide  has  no  doubt  flowed  slowly  since  1668,  but  would  not 
yonr  opinion  be  that  the  tide  is  still  flowing,  however  slowlv,  in  the 
direction  at  a  Minister  of  Education  P — Yes,  I  think  it  is  still  flowing  in 
that  direction. 

4921.  Would  your  own  opinion  be  that  some  substantial  advantage 
might  be  obtained  from  having  such  a  Minister? — There  are  some  advan- 
tages, no  doubt.  The  disadvantage  is  obvious  enough,  namely,  that  yoa 
let  in  upon  education,  which  ought  to  be  a  steady  thing,  all  the  fluctuations 
of  political  parties. 

4922.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  comparatively  very  few  points  on 
which  political  parties  touch  educational  matters? — I  should  not  have  said 
that,  but  I  think  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  exclude  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  of  Education  as  things  are  now  going.  The  tendency 
is  tolerably  strong  and  marked,  although  it  is  slow.  The  advantage  of  not 
having  education  under  Parliament  is,  of  course,  that  it  ought  to  be 
independent  of  all  those  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  ought  to  go  upon 
higher  lines  than  the  party  politics  of  the  day. 

4923.  Would  not  that  danger  be  somewhat  less  in  the  case  of  Beoondazy 
Education  than  it  has  proved  to  be  in  your  Lordship's  view  in  the  case  of 
elementary  education  P~  Yes.  That  is,  it  would  not  be  so  probable  that 
mischief  would  be  done,  but  I  think  that  the  mischief  that  might  be  done 
would  be  greater.  The  risk  of  any  mischief  is  leas,  but  the  mischief  if 
done  would  be  greater. 

4924.  Would  not  there  be  some  educational  advantages,  at  any  rate,  in 
having  the  administration  of  elementary  education  more  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  Secondary  Education  than  it  is  now  ? — There 
would  be  some  educational  advantages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
little  danger  that  connecting  it  very  much  with  Secondary  Education 
would  make  it  rather  more  difficult  to  connect  it  with  university  education^ 
and  I  think  it  is  more  important  to  connect  it  with  what  is  above  than 
with  what  is  below. 
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4925.  It  has  b^n  saggested  that  without  in  the  least  hampering  the 
independence  of  the  nniYersities,  it  wonld  be  an  advantage  to  the  nniyend- 
ties  if  there  was  h  Minister  with  whom  they  were  a  little  more  direotly 
oonnected  than  they  are  now  P — Yen,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  a  good 
many  people  think  so.    I  do  not  think  so  myself. 

4926.  Then  as  regiods  the  Sdenoe  and  Art  Department,  there  might  be 
an  advantage  in  having  the  Science  and  Art  Department  more  direotlj 
connected  with  the  work  now  done  by  the  Education  Department  and  the 
Charity  Commission  than  is  at  present  the  case  P— Yes,  I  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage. 

4027.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  the  soggestion  which  has 
bta2 -made  by -high  authority,  that  the  work  of  the  Charity  Commission 
might  be  divided  into  a  legal  and  an  educational  side,  and  wat,  while  the 
legal  side  remains  as  it  is,  the  educational  side  might  be  more  closely 
oonhected  with  the  Education  Department  P — ^Yes,  I  think  there  might  be 
advantage  in  that.  The  educational  side  might  be  more  closely  oonnected 
with'the  present  Department  of  Education,  and  it  would  be  possible  also 
ptithapsto  connect  it  directly  with  the  unirersities.  The  Haot  is,  that  in 
these  matters  we  are  always  between  two  different  purposes ;  the  universi- 
ties will  always  be  aiming  at  the  highest  possible  intoUectoal  education, 
aad-  the  country  will  follow,  at  a  considerable  distance  behind.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  universitiee  when  they  have  to  move  are  so  slow  that,  as 
a  lady  once  remarked  to  me  about  Oxford : — **  You  all  seem  to  think  that 
' ' . you  will  live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah."  The  country,  on  the  contrary, 
is  inclined  to  go  ahead  very  fast,  and  between  the  two  we  have  to  make  tne 
best  arrangement  we  can. 

4928.  Your  Lordship  will  not  understand  me  as  suggesting  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  universities  should  be  in  any  way  subordinate  to  any 
Government  Department — ^f ar  from  it,  and  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that 
the  independence  of  the  universities  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  ou^  system  p — Certainly,  but  I  confess  I  did  suppose  that  the  universities 
were  16  be  subordinated  in  some  degree  to  the  Imnister  of  Education. 

4929.  No,  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that,  and  should  even  think  that 
there  might  be  advantages  in  connecting  the  universities  less  with  politics 
th^'  at  present? — I  understand.  In  the  sense  in  which  I  now  under- 
stand you  to  put  it,  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  the 
universities  were  brought  into  closer  coimexion  with  any  department  of 
education  than  they  are  now. 

4930.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Is  not  the  objection  to  which  your  Lordship 
alluded  very  much  modified  by  the  permanent  officialism  of  the  Depart, 
inent.  There  is  not  that  swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one  side  to  the 
other  consequent  upon  a  change  in  the  Ministry.  The  Education  Depart- 
Ineftt'is  a*  very  important  factor  in  the  administration  of  the  elementary 
education  in  the  eoUntry  P — ^Yes,  it  is  a  very  large  factor,  no  doubt,  but 
■till  I  think  the  changes  are  too  sudden. 

4931.  And  might  be  too  frequent  P— Yes. 

V  49%2.  {Mr.  Hobhotue,)  I  suppose  in  contemplating  the  bringing  of 
Becohdary  as  well  as  Primaiy  Education  under  a  single  Minister  you 
would  deprecate  Beoondtury  Education  being  managed  on  the  same 
oentralised  system  as  primary  education  P — Yeiy  much,  indeed. 

''*t988'.  You  would  think  that  the  greatest  freedom  ought  to  be  left  to 
iMfl  bodies  P-^What  I  have  been  suggesting  is  that  supposing  there  is  a 
fifrn^wtrfr  of  Education  there  would  still  be  between  him  and  the  schools, 
M  th^ilnlt  plAce,  the  county  councils,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  govern^ 
fug' bodies  of  the  schools,  and  consequently  his  inteiference  with  the 
schools  would  be  very  much  more  limited. 

4&34.  In  fact  you  would  make  him  only  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  ? 
—Yes. 

QG2 
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4935.  It  was  suggeeked  to  yon  that  the  eduoatioiial  side  of  the  Gharity 
Commissioii  might  be  associated  more  doselj  with  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  not  the  legal  side.  Do  yon  not  see  anT  objection  to  divorcing 
the  two  sides  ? — I  do  not  quite  see  why  there  shotdd  be  any  objection.  It  is 
very  important  to  ascertain  how  the  law  stands,  which  is  what  I  suppose 
the  legal  side  would  have  to  look  io, 

4986.  I  take  it,  that  what  is  meant  is,  that  the  side  which  deals  with 
charities,  as  such,  should  not  come  directly  under  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion ;  whereas,  the  side  that  deals  with  endowed  schools  should  be  directly 
subject  to  his  control.  Are  there  not  many  oases  in  which  the  fact  that 
the  Charity  Commissioners  deal  both  with  endowed  schools  and  with  other 
diarities,  which  in  man^  oases  need  conTersion,  facilitates  the  timing  of 
the  charity  into  educational  directions  P — ^I  suppose  it  does  to  a  oertain 
extent,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent,  I  think. 

4937.  You  do  not  think  that  the  social  change  would  do  anything  to 
interfere  with  the  policy  you  have  advocated  ? — No,  I  sbould  not  think  so. 

4938.  (Mr,  LlewcUyn  Smith.)  With  regard  to  the  last  question  put  by 
Mr.  Hobhouso,  does  not  the  divorce  between  the  legal  and  the  educational 
side  already  exist  with  regard  to  endowments  applicable  to  elementary 
schools  P— I  think  it  only  exists  within  the  Department. 

4939.  I  mean  to  say,  is  it  not  the  custom  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
simply  to  make  a  general  scheme,  devoting  the  proceeds  of  a  certain 
charity  to  an  elementary  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementaiy 
Education  Act,  and  leaving  all  the  details  to  be  settled  according  to  the 
Code  P-^You  mean  where  uiey  are  dealing  with  elementary  education. 

4940.  Yes  P^Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

4941.  {Mr.  Lyitelion,)  Speaking  broadly,  have  you  in  mind  any  other 
function  of  the  Minister  towards  Secondary  Education,  besidee  being 
a  Court  of  Appeal  P — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should 
have  any  further  business  in  the  matter  in  dealing  with  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  wise  to  gather  into  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  the  actual  control  of  the  schools,  such,  for  instance, 
«a  you  see  in  France. 

4942.  But  short  of  that,  would  there  not  be  some  advantages  in  the 
inspectors  of  the  larger  schools  and  tiie  older  schools  generally  being 
appointed  by  the  central  rather  tiian  by  the  local  bodies? — I  thought  that 
the  inspectors  who  were  to  sit  upon  the  county  councils  should  be  all 
appointed  by  the  Minister  or  by  the  Crown. 

4943.  (Dr.  WormelL)  And  do  you  contemplate  that  those  inspectors  or 
official  district  examiners  should  form  in  any  way  an  advising  board  to 
assist  such  Minister  P — ^No,  I  do  not. 

4944.  {Mr.  Yoxall.)  If  a  Minister  oi  Edncation  is  to  be  created,  I 
suppose  you  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  nominally,  as 
well  as  virtuallv,  independent  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Privy  Council  P. 
— ^Yes,  I  shonld. 

EiLATios  OF       4946.  {Chairman.)  Has  your  Lordship  anything  to  add  P— Might  I  add 

^^B^ooM  ?"^  BometMng  which  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  last  week,  but 

Local        which  was  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  thmk  of  considerable  importance.    I 

OaeAyiiATxov.  ^nsh  very  much  to  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  we  CommJs« 

sioners  the  dealing  with  those  schools  which  from  particnlar  ciroumstanoes 

are  really  nationiJ,  and  not  local ;  I  mean  the  schools  which  really  dnw 

their  scholars  from  nearly  all  England,  and  not  from  the  locality  in  which 

they  are  placed.    Iliey  require  very  careful  consideontion.    It  makes  a 

great  diflBarenoe  to  such  schools,  whether  they  are  placed  under  the  county 

oonndls,  as  the  locMd  authority,  or  whether  they  are  treated  in  some  degree 

as  independent ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  the  Commissioneni  should 

consider  their  cases  quite  separatelv.    I  have  not  any  snggestion  to  make 

upon  the  matter  at  present,  but  I  should  be  ready,  before  the  Commisriou 
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is  olo  ed,  if  yon  ask  me  an  opinion  of  mine  npon  the  point,  to  give  it.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  can  give  jon  an  opinion  that  will  be  worth  very  mnch« 
because  it  was  not  a  question  w]uoh  we  went  into  on  the  Schools  Inqniry 
Commission ;  we  rather  pnt  all  such  schools  on  one  side,  and  did  not  deal 
with  them. 

4946.  Tliey  were  not  included  within  the  terms  of  the  reference,  I  tliink  ? — 
The  great  schools  were  not  included,  but  there  are  others  besides  the  great 
schools  which  we  did  not  si>eoially  consider  in  that  way,  and  which  I  think 
this  Commission  would  do  well  to  consider,  in  order  that  you  might  not 
really  injure  a  Tery  important  part  of  onr  present  English  system  of 
education. 

4047.  We  shall  be  very  grateful  to  your  Lordship  for  any  further 
suggestion  upon  that  point  with  which  you  cau  favour  us.  The  remark  you 
have  made  points  to  one  of  two  solutions  ;  ^ther  that  the  county  council 
or  other  local  authority,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  have  some  functions, 
but  very  limited  functions,  with  regard  to  the  schools  lying  within  its  area  ; 
or,  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  not  of  the  local  autho- 
rity, but  of  any  central  authority  that  may  be  created  P — ^Yee. 

4948.  If  your  Lordship  is  able  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  express  an 
opinion,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  it  P — I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion  without  thinking.  If  you  will  allow  me,  before  the  Commission 
has  jftnished  its  labours,  I  will  send  you  a  memorandum  on  the  subject. 

4949.  {Mr.  Lyttelton.)  Would  your  Lordship  consider  that  there  are  any 
practical  means  of  determining  what  are  the  schools  which  fall  under  the 
designation  of  *'  National  "  P—I  think  that  is  a  question  which  ultimately 
you  will  have  to  leave  to  the  central  authoiity. 

4950.  {Chairman,)  We  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  memorandum 
which  your  Lordship  may  send  to  us,  and  I  should  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  Commission,  how  very  greatlv  we  are  indebted  to  you,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  numerous  calls  upon  you,  for  the  amount  of  time 
you  have  given  to  us,  and  for  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  evidence 
we  have  received  from  you. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  E.  P.  HuGHss  called  in  and  examined. 

4951.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  yon  ore  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training 
College  for  Ladies  P— Yes.  The  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Women 
Teachers  is  the  title.  I  was  appointed  principal  in  1885,  and  have  been 
principal  ever  since. 

4952.  You  had  previously  been  a  student  at  Newnham  ? — Yes,  for  four 
years. 

4953.  And  I  think  before  that  at  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  P— Yes,  I  was 
a  teacher  there  for  four  years,  and  a  scholar  for  one  year  previously. 

4954.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  views  as  to  the  function  which  a    Fuwctions  op 
college  for  the  training  of  women  teachers  should  discharge  P— I  think     ^/^^'wiB^ 
a  trying  college  can  do  the  four  following  things,  and  I  think  it  is 

desirable  for  the  education  of  the  country  that  it  should  be  expected  to  do 
those  four  things.  First  of  all  it  should  help  in  keeping  out  badly 
educated  and  inefficient  teachers ;  secondly,  of  oouxse  it  ought  to  help  to 
produce  good  teachers;  thirdly,  it  ought  to  help  to  find  out  for  each 
individual  student  the  particular  kind  of  educational  work  for  which  she  is 
most  fitted.  My  experience  is  that  many  of  my  students  come  up  with 
wrongly  conceived  ideas  of  the  kind  of  educatioual  work  for  which  they 
are  most  fitted,  and  very  often  their  course  with  us  shows  them  that  those 
ideas  were  incorrect.  Fourthly,  I  think  the  college  ought  to  be  a 
centre  of  educational  information  and  inspiration,  and  also  to  some  extent 
a  centre  for  educational  experimenting.  -     -  *        - 
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4955.  Befeizing  to  the  fizst  of  those  four  things,  in  what  way  do  you 
think  a  college  may  work  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  badly  educated 
and  inefficient  teachers  ?— I  think  that  by  being  exceedingly  careful  with 
regard  to  the  admission  to  the  college  it  can  keep  out  those  who  are 
physically  unfit  and  those  who  are  mentally  unfit. 

4956.  It  can  keep  them  out  of  the  college  ? — ^Tes. 

4957.  But  in  what  sense  can  it  keep  them  out  of  the  profession  P — 
Obviously,  if  the  training  college  is  particular  as  to  those  who  are  to  be 
admitted  they  are  doing  something  to  affect  those  who  will  probably  take 
pcominent  positions  in  the  eduoational  world. 

4958.  That  is  to  say,  if  it  became  established  either  by  law  or  general 
custom  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  teach,  or  at  any  rate  to  tcJlDB  any 
important  post,  unless  he  or  she  had  passed  through  a  training  ooUege, 
then  training  colleges  might  discharge  the  function  you  suggest  P — Yea, 

4959.  Would  you  be  inclined  yourself  to  limit  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  that  way  to  persons  who  had  passed  through  a  training  college  P — Not 
at  present,  decidedly. 

4960.  But  it  would  be  the  ideal  you  would  set  before  yourself  for 
ultimate  attainment  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

4961.  How  far  do  you  consider  that  teaching  is  an  art  which  is  capable 
of  being  taught  P — I  think  a  considerable  part  of  it  can  be  taught  or  rather 
learnt  most  satisfactorily  in  a  training  college. 

4962.  We  will  take  the  question  in  two  sides.  In  what  sense  do  you 
oonceiye  that  there  exists  a  science  of  education  p — It  exists  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

4968.  Will  you  please  explain  your  views  P — ^There  is  a  ^^reat  deal  that 
can  be  learnt  by  experience,  that  can  also  be  learnt  by  gaming  a  certain, 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  underlie  the  art  of  education, 
and  I  think  that  when  it  can  be  gained  in  this  way  it  is  infinitely  better 
than  when  it  ia  gained  by  experience.  I  am  well  awure  that  there  is  some 
part  of  teaching  which  can  only  be  gained  by  experience. 

4964.  You  would  say  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  a  branch  of 
practical  psychology,  so  to  speak  P — Yes. 

4965.  Psychology  applied  for  a  practical  purpose  P— Yes. 

4966.  Will  you  indicate  to  us  some  of  the  general  principles  or  rules 
which  you  conceive  to  be  parts  of  this  science  of  education,  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  what  vou  mean  P — ^As  a  practical  teacher  I  know  that  I  cannot 
sucoeed  as  a  teacher  until  I  have  azoused  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  my  class.  As  a  student  of  psychology  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  to  help 
me  to  gain  the  attention,  and  to  retain  the  attention,  of  n^  class.  It  is 
true  that  from  experience  only  I  should  have  learnt  a  part  of  that,  but 
I  learnt  it  in  a  much  more  satisfactozy  way  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
college  lecturer. 

4967.  That  is  to  say,  by  understanding  what  the  nature  of  attention,  as 
a  mental  habit,  is,  and  the  conditions  which  accompany  it  P — Yes. 

4968.  Would  ^ou  say  the  same  thing  about  the  laws  of  association,  for 
instance  P — Dirtinotiy  so. 

4969.  And  would  you  say  that  mental  phenomena  of  that  kind  do 
lumish  the  basui  of  the  science  of  education  P — ^Yea  I  had  taught 
myself  for  four  yean  before  I  learnt  any  theoretical  psychology,  and  when 
I  came  to  Cambridge  and  studied  psychology  I  was  constanUy  under- 
■taaifling  very  much  better  the  art  of  teaching  as  a  result. 

4970.  And  you  were  finding  in  fact  illustrations  in  the  practice  of  ^onr 
teaching  of  what  you  had  been  taught  as  general  psychological  propositions  P 
— Yes.  I  was  understanding  a  good  many  things  that  I  had  found  out  by 
experience,  and  as  a  result  of  psychological  knowledge  was  able  to  put  them 
in  such  a  way  that  other  people  could  benefit  by  my  experience. 
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4871.  Would  jou  say  the  saine  of  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
ethical  aide  of  education — ^that  is,  those  parts  of  education  which  are  con- 
•oemed  rather  with  the  formation  of  moral  aptitudes  and  rules  of  conduct. 
Would  you  say  that  in  that  respect  also  there  are  certain  general  rules 
wluch  ethics  looked  at  practically  might  teach  us  and  which  might  be 
made  available  for  educational  purposes  P — ^Distinctly,  I  think  the  study  of 
elementary  ethics  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  a  teacher. 

4972.  We  may  now  go  to  the  practical  application  of  this  theory  to    j  Jj™L?' 
Vacation  as  an  art.     Would  you  give  us  an  outline  of  what  ^ou  conceive      DssiBABLsf 
to  be  the  course  of  instruction  in  teaching  as  an  art  that  a  training  college 

<iiight  to  provide.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  a  complete  view,  but  a  sort 
of  ffeneral  outline  of  the  kind  of  things  which  you  think  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded in  Budi  a  course  ? — First  of  all  a  certain  amount  of  pure  psychologv 
ap|>lied  to  education ;  the  same  with  elementary  logic,  and  the  same  with 
otfaioB.  In  addition  to  that,  some  knowled^  of  the  oiganisation  of  schools, 
«nd  also  something  of  the  history  of  education. 

4973.  For  tiie  sake,  I  suppose,  of  aoousfcoming  the  teacher  to  know  what 
different  theories  have  been  held,  and  how  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply 
themP — ^And  partly  the  inspization  of  knowing  something  about  other 
teaoheza— -great  teachers.  Also  a  certain  amount  of  method,  though  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  we  give  a  good  deal  of  the  theory  of  education  we« 
need  not  give  them  very  much  detailed  method.  That  I  think  would  include 
^  the  chief  parts  of  the  theozy.  Then  of  course  there  would  be  the 
practical  puts  as  well 

4974.  By  the  practical  parts  you  mean,  I  suppose,  practical  teaching 
binder  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  also  watching  the  teacher  teach  P — Yes, 
Actually,  teaching  and  watching  teaching. 

4975.  All  those,  I  suppose,  are  carried  out  at  your  college  ? — ^Tes. 

4976.  About  how  much  do  you  give  in  the  way  of  instruction,  first  on 
the  theoretical  side,  and  then  on  tiie  practical  side  P — Do  you  mean  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  P 

4977.  Both.  Will  you  give  us  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the 
length  of  the  course? — The  students  are  with  us  for  30  weeks.  Our  first 
oourse  consisted  of  2i  weeks,  but  we  found  that  too  short  Since  then 
it  has  been  always  30  weeks.  Practically,  I  find  that  if  our  students 
are  well  educated  when  they  come  to  us,  we  can  do  all  that  a  training 
college  need  be  expected  to  do  in  the  80  weeks.  But  our  course  is,  I 
believe,  shorter  than  that  of  other  training  colleges. 

4978.  Thizty  weeks  yon  consider  to  be  the  complete  course  P — Yes, 
quite  complete. 

407i^.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  oourses  are  in  (Germany  and  Fnuioe, 
irhere  these  things  have  been  elaborately  worked  out  P — I  do  not  know  the 
«Kaot  number  of  weeks.  I  believe  that  in  every  case  in  France  they  join 
together  education  and  training,  and  therefore  thehr  course  would  be  very 
considerably  longer  than  ours.    Of  course  ours  is  only  training. 

4980.  You  mean  that  in  France  they  give  general  education  as  well  P — 
Yes,  general  education  and  training. 

4981.  While  the  theoeetioal  work  is  proceeding  is  the  praotioal  work 
proceeding  also  P — ^Yes,  they  both  go  on  together.  The  students  have  a 
certain  amount  oi  theory  first.  If  uiey  have  not  taught  b«f ore  they  eome 
to  me,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  teaoh  for  the  first  four  or  five  weeks — 
eoraetimea  six  weeksi  bat  after  that  they  teaoh  and  study  the  theory 
together. 

4982.  You  mean  they  actually  teaoh  themselves,  and  also  are  present  at 
the  teaching  of  those  from  whom  they  are  to  leam  P — Yes. 

4988.  Have  you  been  able  to  notice  a  substantial  improvement  in  their 
tesehing  while  the  course  is  proceeding  P— Yes ;  I  believed  very  much  in 
training  when  I  began  the  college,  but  I  believe  in  it  a  great  deal  morer 
now,  after  nine  years'  experience.  I  am  myself  surprised  to  notice  how 
much  some  of  the  students  improTe  in  80  weeks. 
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4984.  I  suppose  yon  find  some  of  whom  yon  are  soon  able  to  say  tbat 
they  do  not  possess  the  gift  of  teaching  at  all  F—I  have  been  snrpiisecF 
that  we  have  found  so  few.  We  advised  four  students  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  first  term  because  of  weak  health,  and  two  other  students  were  such 
poor  teachers  that  I  persuaded  them  never  to  teach.  But  with  those  six- 
exceptions,  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  anybody  who  was  really  hox>eles(Er. 

4985.  But  apart  from  the  purely  intellectual  capacity  which  goes  to 
teaching,  you  would  say,  would  you  not,  that  both  sympathy  and  patience 
are  necessary  in  teaching  P — Yes. 

4986.  Would  you  not  expect  to  find  tbat  there  were  some  persons  in. 
whom  neither  patience  nor  sympathy  were  sufficiently  developed  P— I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  larger  number  oome  to  the  college^  but  I  have  not  found 
a  large  number. 

49S7.  Then  do  you  think  that  in  some  oases  patience  may  be  taught  P — 
I  think  it  may  be  doveloped. 

4988.  Developed  under  instruction  and  counsel  P — ^Yes.  A  good  many 
of  my  students,  when  thev  have  oome  to  me,  have  taught  before,  and 
some  of  them  have  not  felt  the  slightest  interest  in  teaching,  and  have* 
confessed  to  me  frankly  that  they  hated  the  idea  of  being  a  teacher.  J 
am  glad  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  student  who  has  left  the 
college  with  that  feeling. 

4989.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  have  passed  through  the  coUe^e 
altogether  P — There  are  48  in  residence  at  present.  Including  those  m 
residence,  there  are  283  who  have  been  my  students. 

4990.  You  receive  them,  I  suppose,  at  any  age  above  18  P — ^Yes. 

4991.  But  I  understand  you  require  that  they  shall  have  passed  through 
a  satisfactory  general  education  before  they  come  P — ^For  the  time  being 
we  accept  the  requirement  for  entrance  demanded  by  the  Cambridge 
examination  for  teachers.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  an  ideal  list  or 
qualifications,  but  for  the  time  being  we  have  accepted  it. 

4992.  Have  you  the  same  course  of  the  science  and  art  of  education  for 
all,  or  do  you  have  courses  diiferentiated  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
kind  of  subjects  in  which  the  teacher  feels  her  capacity,  and  to  the  teaching 
of  which  she  proposes  to  devote  her  Hf e.  Have  you  courses  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  what  are  called  literary  subjects,  and  courses  for  those  who 
intend  to  teach  what  are  called  mathematical  and  scientific  subjects  P — 
Partly  because  of  the  special  conditions  of  our  college  in  Cambridge,  wer 
have  departed  from  the  ordinary  practice  in  training  colleges,  and  we  have 
made  our  course  very  elastic.  Each  student,  when  she  comes  to  the^ 
training  college,  gives  me  a  detailed  list  of  what  she  has  done  in  the  way 
of  examinations  and  what  subjects  she  feels  she  can  teach.  That  list  i» 
always  at  hand,  and  she  is  never  required  to  teach  any  subject  about  which 
she  knows  very  Ultle.  As  far  as  possible,  from  the  very  beginning,  we  try 
to  make  the  student  understand  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  training  them^ 
and  as  far  as  possible  we  put  the  training  into  their  own  hands.  Some 
of  the  lectures  given  are  optional,  and  the  students  may  attend  them  or  not 
as  they  please.  They  soon  find  out  which  it  is  advisable  they  should 
attend.  Some,  of  course,  are  compulsory.  As  regards  the  practical  work, 
even  in  their  first  term  the  students  dedde  themselves  to  some  extent  what 
lessons  they  shall  give  and  in  what  schools  they  shall  teach.  In  the  third 
term  they  have  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  the  matter.  If,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term,  a  student  does  not  know  what  she  wants,  I  feel  that  we  haT& 
somehow  failed  in  her  training. 

4993.  In  the  second  and  third  term  it  would  usually  happen,  would  it 
not,  that  the  student  was  taking  her  practical  training  in  a  particular 
snbject  or  group  of  subjects  P — ^Yes. 

4994.  So  that  if  a  teacher  intended  to  go  to  practical  science  she  would 
be  occupied  with  that  P — ^Yes.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  better  that  in 
the  first  term  the  teacher  shall  teach  in  the  subjects  and  under  those  con- 
ditions which  she  finds  to  be  the  easiest.     It  very  often  happens  that 
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college  fltadentB  find  it  eaaier  to  teaoh  oompuatiTely  advanoed  subjeois  to 
older  girls. 

4995.  Eliminating  for  a  moment  the  amount  of  knowledge  a  teaoher 
poBseeses,  would  yon  not  say  generally  that  it  is  more  diffioolt  to  teach 
elementary  subjects  to  joxatff  children  than  to  teach  advanced  sabjects  to 
advanced  pupils? — I  think  it  depends  entirely  upon  wheiher  you  know 
very  much  about  children.  I  found  it  easier  teaching  little  children  at 
first 

4996.  But  you  know  that  there  are  people  at  any.  rate  of  whom  the 
opposite  is  true  P — Yes.    Then  I  say  to  them,    "  Choose  what  kind  of 

subject  you  think  you  will  find  it  easiest  to  teach,  and  when  you  have 
got  a  little  accustomed  to  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  easiest  possible 
conditions,  have  as  much  variety  as  possible.*' 

4997.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  under  the  term  "  easiest  possible 
conditions  "  you  include  the  teaching  of  young  children  ? — No.  I  think  I 
was  rather  exceptional  in  that. 

4998.  I  gather,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  practical  work  goes  the  student 
usually  occupies  herself  in  teaching  the  subject  that  she  has  a  particular 
taste  for.  How  far  on  the  thecwetical  side  have  you  courses  of  lectures 
which  are  specially  directed  to  the  teaching  of  particular  subjects :  or  are 
your  general  theoretical  subjects  directed  to  those  principles  of  teaching 
which  are  common  to  all  subjects  P — ^For  instance,  in  science  we  have  first  of 
all  four  or  five  lectures  on  the  general  principles  of  science  teaching,  which 
I  think  all  teachers  ought  to  know  whether  Uiey  teach  science  or  not. 

4999.  These  would  be  followed,  then,  by  those  persons  who  were  going 
to  teach  literary  subjects  P — Yes.  They  are  lectures  simply  on  the  general 
prmciples :  there  are  no  details  and  no  reference  to  any  scientific  know- 
ledge that  the  students  would  not  possess  themselves.  Then  after  that 
the  class  is  limited  by  being  made  optional  to  those  who  are  going  to  teach 
science  alone. 

5000.  So  that  you  Lave  classes  which  are  intended  for  those  who  are 
going  to  teach  particular  subjects  P— Yes. 

6001.  What  is  your  distribution  of  subjects? — We  divide  our  subjects 
under  four  heads  chiefly :  the  humanities,  history,  literature,  and 
geography;  mathematics,  languages,  and  sciences.  But  as  regards 
science  we  insist  upon  every  student  taking  a  certain  number  of  object 
lessons,  because  that  does  not;^re-Buppose  a  great  knowledge  of  science. 

5002.  Under  the  head  of  science  you  indude  botany  and  geology,  and 
also  sciences  into  which  a  mathematical  element  enters,  like  mechanics 
and  physics  generally? — ^Yes. 

5003.  And  your  experience  confirms  this  quadruple  division  as  being 
one  of  practical  convenience  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

6004.  Do  you  find  that  as  a  rule  the  same  person  has  a  gift  for  teaching 
every  subject,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  gift  of  teaching  is  frequently 
specifically  confined  to  one  particular  subject  or  proup  of  subjects.  Of 
course  I  know  there  are  cases  both  ways,  but  speaking  generally  is  it  the 
case  that  the  gift  of  teaching  per  ae  is  one  which  is  applicable  to  all 
subjects,  or  is  it  one  which,  accompanying  a  talent  for  studying  a  jMutioular 
subject,  manifests  itself  only  in  that  subject  or  in  cogntfbe  subjestsP-^I 
think  if  a  student  has  a  particular  talent  for  tea<ihing  she  can  probably 
teaoh  well  all  subjects  that  she  knows,  but  when  the  instinct  for  teaching 
is  not  so  strong,  she  is  often  quite  good  in  teaching  certain  branches  and 
decidedly  not  good  in  others. 

5005.  Can  you  give  us  any  general  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  to 
which  one  or  other  case  predominates.  I  mean  what  proportion  is  borne 
by  those  who  have  the  general  talent  for  teaching  and  those  who  have  the 
talent  for  teaching  one  particular  subject  or  group  of  subjects  only  P— I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  our  students  ace  rather  picked  in  this  way.  A 
large  number  of  them  have  taught  before,  and  as  ^  rule  those  who  have 
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oome  to  US  irho  hare  tangbt  before  haye  been  more  or  leas  failnreB,  and 
they  have  been  more  or  leas  damaged  by  their  failure. 

5006.  Do  yon  mean  that  they  have  got  into  bad  habits  P — Not  only  thaL 
bat  they  have  become  disheartened,  which  is  worse  than  getting  into  bad 
habits.  It  takes  a  longer  time  to  reoover  from  failure  than  it  does  to 
oomot  bad  habits.     133  students  had  taught  before. 

6007.  But  some  of  those  only  for  a  short  time,  perhaps  ? — Sometimes  it 
was  so,  but  occasionally  for  a  long  time.  Often  as  much  as  10  years.  In 
addition  to  the  133,  27  have  been  student  teacheifi.  Some  of  the  138 
were  student  teachers  iirst  and  then  taught  as  full  teachers. 

6008.  I  rather  desired  to  invite  your  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  specific  gift  and  capacity  for  teaching  P 
— Do  you  mean  for  all  subjects  ? 

6009.  Yes.  Are  there  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  whom  you 
find  that  specific  gift  present  P — ^There  is  a  minority. 

6010.  A  minority  even  of  those  that  oome  to  you  P — ^Yes,  distinctly  so. 
If  I  find  half  a  dozen  in  the  48 1  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good  year. 

5011.  Are  you  able  to  connect  the  presence  of  this  specific  gift  with 
anything  that  may  be  called  an  anthropological  feature.  I  ask  you  that 
question  because  it  has  been  said  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
Britiah  Isles  whose  inhabitants  possess  the  gift  of  teaching  in  a  higher 
degree  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  other  purts  P — ^I  am  myself  a  Welsh 
woman.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  certain  characteristics  which 
are  more  common  among  Celts  than  among  Teutons. 

6012i  I  have  often  heard  it  suggested  that,  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
Oeltio  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion  of  ^food  teachers 
they  produce  is  larger  than  that  of  the  more  purely  (}ermamc  P — I  should 
have  thought  it  was  so,  and  that  there  are  several  characteristics  useful  in 
teaching  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  race.  For  instance,  there 
is  their  capacity  for  understanding  the  standpoint  of  another  person  very 
quickly. 

6013.  What  may  be  called  intellectual  sympathy  P— Yes. 

6014  Has  it  come  within  the  scope  of  your  observation  that  that  quality 
is  frequently  present  among  the  Irish  P — ^I  have  had  five  or  six  Irish 
students^  but  several  of  those  were  not  really  Celtic  Irish,  audi  could 
flcaroely  judge.  Of  course  I  know  more  about  Welsh  teachers.  I  haye 
had  some  Welsh  students  who  were  not  good  teachers,  but  I  still  hold  to 
my  theory  that  the  Gelt  has  certain  advantages  which  count  verymneh  in 
♦ssohing. 

5016.  Now,  wiU  you  jnentian  what  other  arrangements  besides  these 
theoretical  courses  and  tiiese  practical  dasses  you  have  in  your  college 
for  the  training  of  teachers  ?— Might  I  explain  also  about  the  pnMtioal 
wodcP  I  simply  stated  what  we  generally  do  the  first  term,  and  I  should 
like  to  explain  what  we  do  the  second  and  third.  In  the  first  term  the 
students  teach  what  they  think  is  most  eai^  for  them  to  teach,  and  get 
accustomed  to  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  second  term  I  advise  them  to 
have  the  ^peatest  possible  variety,  to  teach  children  of  all  grades,  and  as 
manv  subjects  as  tiiey  really  honestly  can  teach,  so  that  th^  may  find  out 
f w  themselves  what  are  their  weaknesses  as  teachers  and  what  are  their 
stiong  points,  and  also  what  kind  of  work  they  are  really  most  fitted  for. 
I  thix^  at  the  end  of  the  second  term  they  ought  to  know.  In  the  third 
term  they  concentrate  their  attention  on  doing  the  kind  of  teaching  that 
thev  mean  to  do  when  they  leave  us,  and  also  the  kind  of  teaching  which 
will  lead  them  to  eradicate  their  faults. 

6016.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  of  time  is  given  to  the  theoretical 
and  practical  parts  of  the  wou  respectively  P — The  students  are  supposed, 
to  work  each  day  from  six  to  seven  hours,  including  eveirvthing.  I  &  n<^ 
wii^  them  to  do  more,  and  I  do  not  tiunk  that  practically  they  do  more . 
I  hope  not  at  any  rate. 
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5017.  Yonr  experience  would  be  that  in  iopioB  of  tin's  kind,  which 
impose  a  considerable  strain  upon  tiie  brain,  tiiat  would  be  quite  enough? 
— Quite.  The  delicate  should  spend  six  hours  ss  a  maximum.  A  strong 
and  Tigorous  woman  might  do  the  seven,  but  not  more. 

5018.  You  do  not  expect  them  to  go  on  with  their  general  education 
at  tiie  same  time  ?— No,  although  I  find  that  they  very  often  have  to  spend 
more  time  in  getting  up  the  material  of  a  lesson  than  they  ought  to  spend. 
That  arises,  probably,  from  inferior  education. 

5019.  Still  your  entrance  examination  does  exelude  those  whom  you 
would  think  insufficiently  prepared  P — I  should  like  our  entruice 
examination  to  be  a  good  deal  stifTer  than  it  is. 

5020.  In  that  case,  would  you  not  be  afraid  of  excluding  persons  who 
mig^t  have  the  specific  gift  of  teaching  that  you  have  described  P — No.  I 
should  wish  those  peopte  particularly  to  have  a  good  education  before 
they  begin  to  get  trained. 

5021.  But  in  that  case  you  would  like,  perhaps,  to  have  a  larger  pro- 
vision than  exists  now  to  enable  them  to  get  that  education  P — ^Yes. 

5022.  Because  the  provisions  in  the  way  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
open  to  women  are  very  limited  P — Yes,  distressingly  so. 

5023.  You  have  had  cases  where  much  more  assistance  is  required  than 
now  exists?  —  Yes,  that  is  constantly  brought  before  me  in  the  most 
striking  ways. 

5024.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  send  the  Gommisrion  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  your  syllabuses  P~  Yes.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
tiiat  the  particular  requirement  of  each  student  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Sometimes  a  student  has  taught  successfully  before  she  comes  to 
us.  I  am  thinking  now  of  an  instance  where  a  student  has  been  head- 
mistress of  a  private  school,  and  a  successful  headmistress.  She  felt  she 
was  g^etting  into  a  groove.  She  heard  about  our  training  course,  and  she 
came  to  us.  In  her  case  obviously  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  her  to  do 
the  same  practical  work  which  the  other  students  would  have  to  do.  That  is 
an  extreme  case  of  course,  but  I  mention  it  to  show  that  the  requiremeats 
of  each  student  are  taken  into  account.  Of  course  it  means  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  organisation,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  the 
trouble ;  at  any  rate  that  is  my  experience.  In  that  respect  we  have 
departed  from  the  ordinary  course  of  training  colleges. 

5025.  Oases  of  that  kind  where  a  headmistress  would  drop  her  school 
and  come  for  instruction  are  comparatively  rare,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  in  the  students  who  come  up  to  me. 

5026.  Are  the  lectures  given  by  professors  and  tutors  in  the  university, 
or  are  they  mainly  given  by  members  of  your  own  staff  ?— We  attend 
the  courses  given  for  the  university  students.  There  are  generally 
three  ootirses  each  year,  but  sometimes  only  two ;  one  on  psyohologr 
applied  to  education,  one  on  the  history  of  education,  and  the  other,  which 
is  not  always  given,  on  the  praotioe  of  education.  We  attend  those 
three  courses,  but  those  are  not  nearly  enough.  Other  lectures  and 
exercises  are  ^ven  in  the  coUege. 

6027.  By  whom?— By  our  own  resident  8ta£^  by  one  non-resident 
lecturer,  and  by  a  good  many  university  friends. 

5028.  In  the  other  course  you  include  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical 
work  as  well  as  practical  ? — Yes. 

6029.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  the  theoretical  instruction,  so  far 
as  it  is  based  upon  psychology  and  ethics,  should  be  the  same  for  i^ 
teachers  whether  they  were  going  to  give  elementary  or  Beoond«y  instmo- 
tion  P — Largely  the  same.  I  think  a  secondary  teacher,  because  she  ia 
better  educated,  or  as  she  is  not  always  better  educated,  I  will  say  in  so  far 
as  she  is  better  educated  is  capable  of  a  better  training. 

5030.  You  mean  she  is  capable  of  taking  a  higher  place  as  a  tcaehor?*— 
Yes. 
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6061.  Yes.  But  would  jonr  idea  of  the  oonrse  of  instmction  for  her  in 
this  science  and  art  of  education  be  in  its  outline  at  least  substantiallj  the 
same  as  that  which  yon  would  give  to  an  elementary  teacher  ? — In  outline 
it  would  be  the  same,  brt  there  would  be  a  difference. 

5082.  Would  you  indicate  tlie  nature  of  the  difference  P — 1  think  one 
difference  is  this.  If  you  have  well-educated  students,  or  students  who 
have  had  a  given  amount  of  education,  I  think  you  are  able  to  give  them 
much  more  of  the  general  principles  of  the  art,  and  leave  to  them  the 
application  of  those  prinoipies.  For  example,  you  need  not  give  them  as 
much  of  the  details  of  method. 

6083.  Is  not  that  rather  a  difference  between  the  greater  or  smaller 
amount  of  education  which  the  student  herself  possesses  when  she 
comes  into  your  hands,  than  a  difEerenoe  turning  on  the  use  she  is  in 
future  to  make  of  her  teaching  power.  You  can  eaaily  assume  a  jMtson 
who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  in  an  elementaiy  sohool  to  be  better 
educated  thim  a  teacher  who  is  going  to  be  in  a  secondary  school? — 
Certainly. 

5084.  In  that  case  would  the  theoretical  or  scientific  instruction  which 
you  were  going  to  give  be  the  same  for  the  person  who  was  going  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  school  as  for  the  person  who  was  going  to  teach  in 
the  secondary  school  P — Certainly.  I  am  glad  to  sav  that  certain  of  my 
own  students  have  gone  into  the  elementary  work.  In  nearly  every 
case  they  had  no  intention  of  doing  so  when  they  come  to  me.  For 
instance,  at  present  we  have  two  students  who  are  at  the  head  of 
elementally  training  colleges,  and  we  have  no  less  than  nine  who  are 
lecturers  in  elementary  training  colleges,  and  three  who  are  engaged  in 
other  parts  of  elementary  work. 

5035.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  revert  to  the  point  again,  but  I  want  to  have 
quite  clear  your  opinion  on  the  question  whether,  assuming  the  capacity 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  student  to  be  the  same,  you  would  have  a  different 
theoretical  course  for  a  student  who  was  going  to  teach  ultimately  in 
secondaiy  schools  from  that  which  you  would  have  for  the  student  who 
was  going  to  teach  ultimately  in  the  elementary  school  p — ^If  they  had  had 
a  similar  education  I  would  train  them  together,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  to  train  them  togettier  if  they  were  going  to  teach 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools.  It  is  the  kmd  of  education  they 
have  received  rather  than  the  sphere  to  which  they  go,  which  would  affect 
their  training. 

5036.  Or  rather  the  amount  of  education  which  they  possess  when  they 
come  into  your  hands  ? — Yes. 

T^iviHG  ^OQ'^'  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cost  of  mafntftining  a  college  of 

this  kind.  What  fee  is  it  found  necessazv  to  charge  these  students  in  order 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  college  P— We  charge  at  present  COL 
and  70Z. 

5088.  {Mr.  Oockhum.)  Is  that  for  the  80  weeks  P_Yes. 

6089.  (Chairmaii.)  In  what  case  is  it  601.,  and  in  what  case  is  it  701.  ?— 
If  two  students  share  a  room  it  is  60/.;  if  they  have  a  room  to  themselves 
it  is  70Z.    We  have  practically  no  extias  of  any  kind. 

5040.  (Dean  of  Mancheeler.)  Do  you  mean  a  study  or  a  bedroom  P — A. 
bedroom  study,  and  there  is  also  of  coiazBe  a  library  where  they  can  study 
if  Uiey  choose. 

5041.  Have  yon  any  exhibitions  or  stndentehiiis  P — ^We  have  one  of  252. 
given  by  the  Gilchrist  Trust. 

6042.  Is  it  competed  for  at  entrance  P— No,  it  is  only  open  to  graduates, 
and  we  choose  amongst  those  the  graduate  who  has  done  best  in  her  degree 
examination. 

5048.  When  you  say  it  is  open  to  graduates  you  mean  persons  who  have 
graduated  in  Cambridge,  I  presume  P— Yes.  It  is  open  to  any  graduate, 
or  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  examination. 
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5044.  {Mrs.  Brycmi.)  Yoa  do  not  mean  of  Cambridge  only  P^No. 

5046.  (Chairman.)  It  wonld  inolnde  those  who  had  paased  similar 
examinations  at  Oxford  or  London  P— Yes. 

5046.  Are  there  anj  students  at  the  college  who  have  exhibitions  or 
Bcholtfships  from  other  places  P — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  this  Tear. 
Oooasionally  students  haye  had  a  small  scholarship  from  their  own  school, 
irben  they  were  free  to  choose  any  tzaining  college,  and  they  have 
happened  to  come  to  as,  and  we  had,  I  tlunk,  three  times  scholars 
holdmg  scholarships  from  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

6047.  I  suppose  one  may  take  it  that  these  sums  of  002.  and  701.  enable 
won  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  college  and  the  provision  of  instrootion 
uogcdy  because  a  gieat  deal  of  the  teaching  is  giyen  at  less  than  its 
market  value  bT  persons  who  sympathise  with  the  object^P— I  think  that 
must  be  said  to  oe  partly  true. 

5048.  If  you  had  to  go  into  the  market  and  endeaTOor  to  obtain  a 
teacher  in  the  ordinary  way,  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  the  same 
teachers,  would  youp— I  am  indUned  to  think  that  a  college  of  60  students 
paying  on  an  average  of  65L  a  year  ought  to  pay. 

6049.  That  is  to  say,  in  Cambridge  you  could  get  on  a  scale  of  fees  of 
that  kind  the  services  of  most  competent  leetturers  P — ^I  think  we  could 
manage  it  at  662.  a  year  for  60  students. 

6050.  (Mr.  CocJcbuni.)  Independent  of  voluntary  help  P — ^Yes. 

6051.  {Dean  of  Manchester.)  Some  of  the  lecturers  are  honorary,  are  they 
not  P— Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  students  are  now 
paying  only  60L,  so  we  have  not  got  an  average  of  65Z. 

6U52.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  1  should  like  to  have  the  details  showing  how  that 
expenditure  of  your  college  is  made  up  P — ^It  is  not  exactly  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  college. 

6068.  I  will  say  the  ideal  college  P^I  have  suggested  50  students  at  661. 
A  Tear.  I  have  put  down  rent  6002.  At  present  our  rent  at  Cambridge, 
where  we  are  doing  things  vezy  extcavagantly  with  seven  different  houses, 
and  rent  in  Cambridge  bein^  high,  comes  to  4702.,  so  I  have  put  it  at 
6002.  Then  I  have  put  repaixs  1002.,  and  housekeeping  1,4002.  Then  I 
haTe  put  down  the  principal  a  salary  of  8002.,  of  course  with  residence. 
The  vioe-priDcipal  1502.  with  residence.  Three  resident  lecturers  1001. 
each  with  residence.  Outside  extra  lecturers  2602.  Then  I  have  allowed 
3602.  for  improvements. 

6064.  How  does  that  difTer  from  your  actual  expenditure  P^I  will  give 
you  roughly  our  expenses  from  Ikuchaelmas  1891  to  Michaelmas  1892 : 
tuition  7602.,  rent  4702.,  repairs  702.,  housekeeping  1,2502. 

6066.  And  salaries  P— That  is  indnded  under  the  head  of  "  tuition." 

5066.  In  the  case  that  you  put,  it  is  about  2602.  more  P— Yes. 

5067.  Then  you  pay  about  2502.  less  than  you  ought  to  pay  P— Yes. 

6068.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  saved  on  the  annual  expenditure 
toward  building  P  —Yes,  we  sent  up  1502.  to  the  building  fund  in  the 
year  1892-98,  and  in  the  year  1891-82  we  spent  2002.  on  extra  fumitnie, 
which  was  an  extra  expense. 

5059.  {Chairman.)  Were  the  buildings  purchased  by  the  college  itself 
or  were  they  given  to  you  P  —We  have  had  5,0002.  giTcn  to  us,  and  we 
raised  4,0002.  in  debentures,  and  that  will  practically  ooTer  it. 

6060.  So  that  to  the  extent  of  flTc-ninths  ol  the  buildings  they  have 
been  provided  as  a  donation  to  start  with  P — Those  are  only  beginning  to 
be  buut  now.    At  present  we  are  living  in  seven  houses. 

6061.  (Dean  of  Manehesier.)  Have  you  to  pay  for  those  houses  now  ?«— 
Yes,  our  rent  of  470L 

6062.  (Chairman.)  You  pay  your  own  way  with  regard  to  rent  ?— Yes. 
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5068.  So  that  pnetioally,  eren  m  x^egazdB  lodging,  the  college  is 
entixely  ielf -suppoitixig  P— From  the  very  begiimmg.  A  certain  smaJU 
amount  was  guaranteed  to  us  the  first  year,  and  a  small  amount  ms 
actually  paid,  but  we  have  paid  our  way  and  got  the  additional  furniture 
as  the  college  has  ffrown.  The  first  year  there  were  only  14  students,  but 
it  has  grown  steadily  ever  since. 

5064.  Wheiuyo»haTe  your  permanent  buildings  70a  expect  that  the  cost 
will  haye  been  •  roughly  a  litUe  more  than  huf  defiayed  by  subscrip- 
tion P— Yes. 

6065.  To  that  leztent  theref  Me  your  finaneial  posttaon  will  be  easier  than 
it  has  been  in  the  ipast  P — ^Yes.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  offtcials,  which  are  at  present  yeiy  low. 

5066.  Is  there  \iiiy  further  statement  you  have  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  P—  I  should 
liks  to  malce  a  f0w4taiiher  remarks  about  ^1  I  have  already  emphasised 
the  fad  thai  we  giye  a  considerable  amount  of  liberty  to  our  students.  I 
vhoiikl'  also  like  to  say  that  we  are  particularly  careftd  to  treat  them  as 
college  students.  For  example,  they  are  not  required,  as  is  the  rule  ib 
some  other  secondaiy  training  coUeges,  when  they  attend  a  lecture,  to  take 
rough  notes  at  the  lectures,  laboriously  write  out  the  notes  in  full  after- 
wards, and  hare  them  corrected  by  the  college  staff.  That  is  significant 
of  the  difference  in  our  treatmenl 

5067.  {Mrs.  Sidgwick,)  Bj  college  students  you  mean  students  at  the 
tDdyendtieB  P— Y^,  so  that  if  they  have  been  uniyersity  graduates  before 
they  come  to  us,  they  will  practi<»lly  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  they 
haye  already  been  treated. 

'  '5068.  {Ohairman.)  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  are  gnduates  now,  in- 
cluding in' the  word  "  graduates  "  those  who  haye  passed  an  ezaminatipn 
equiyalent  to  a  degree  examination  P —I  will  giye  them  separately.  Out 
or  128&««t«ideiit8^  including  those  in  residenoeat  preeetit,  52  haye  taken 
degpwes.  That  means  London  degrees,  Irish  degrees,  or  Yictoria 
Uniiversity  degrees :  11  haye  taken  eiuer  a  tripos  or  the  Oxford  examina- 
ition  equiyalent  to  a  degree,  lliere  are  86  who  haye  had  something  like  a 
ooUege  education.  For  example,  if  a  student  has  spent  two  years  A 
Nswnham  but  has  not  got  her  tripos  we  put  her  down  as  included  under 
the  head  of  ''college  education, '^ but  not  under  *'  tripos."  80  that  out  of 
ftBS^  students,  86  haye  practically  had  something  like  a  college  education 
before  they  come  to  us.  We  giye  our  own  students  a  great  yariety  in 
practice.  I  think  at  present  we  giye  them  a  greater  yaiiety  than  they  are 
offered  anywhere  else,  not  only  in  actual  lesson  giying,  but  in  other  ways. 
We  giye  them  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  lecturing. 

5069t.  Lecturing  as  opposed  to  class  teaching?— Yes,  eyery  student  has 
to  giye  one  lecture  to  the  college,  and  if  there  is  any  probability  that  she 
wiU  haye  to  lecture  after  she  leayes,  she  will  haye  to  giye  seyeral 
lectures. 

5070.  Does  she  lecture  to  her  fellow  students  f — Yes. 

5Q71.  Do^  she  not  find  that  a  seyere  ordeal  P — Yes,  she  does,  but  i6  is 
yery  good  for  her,  though.  In  addition  to  that  we  are  asked  occasionally 
by  yarious  workmen's  <uubs  and  societies  of  that  kind  in  Cambridge  to 
jprdyide  studeiits  to  giye  lectures,  so  that  we  get  a  good  deal  of  practice. 

5072.  With  regard  to  the  class  teaching,  do  your  students  go  out  into 
the  elementary  schools  or  secondary  schools  at  Cambridge,  or  do  you  haye 
dlasses  brought  into  the  college  for  practising  P— We  go  out.  As  regards 
boys'  sch<)oLi,  there  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the  big  public  sohools 
where  they  haye  boys  up  to  the  age  of  14.  We  teach  there.  Then  #e 
teach  in  Ihe  grammar  school  for  boys.  In  fact  Forms  1  and  2  are  now 
staffed  by  us,  and  are  to  some  extent  imder  my  control.  Then  there  is.a 
preparatory  school  for  non-uniyersiiiy  children,  where  we  also  teach,  and 
lastly,  there  is  a  national  school  for  boys  where  we  teach. 
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6079.  The  national  Bohool,  I  sappose,  is  what  yon  call  an  elementaxy 
Tolnntazy  Bchool  P— Yes.  We  have  no  board  BohooU  in  Cambridge.  As 
regards  gu>lB*B<^ools,  we  teach  in  the  Perse  Girls'  School.  Then  there  are 
fonr  private  schools  of  very  diffiBrent  kinds  of  type.  We  teach  in  two  vory 
admirable  higher  grade  schools  which  are  more  like  middle  dass  sehoMs 
than  elementary  schools.  There  are  altogether  about  700  children  in  the 
two.  That  is  our  chief  practising  ground.  We  also  teach  in  a  national 
school  for  girls,  and  we  teach  also  in  a  mixed  school  for  the  children  of 
uniyersity  people,  kindergarten,  transition,  and  preparatory. 

5074.  That  is  for  young  children  P — Yes,  but  it  is  mixed.  We  have 
also  two  continuation  schools  which  we  manage  entirely  ourselves.  Those 
are  evening  schools  of  course.  We  have  also  an  evening  school  under 
a  county  council  during  the  winter  season. 

5075.  Do  your  students  or  does  the  college  receive  any  payment  on 
results  for  this  educational  work  which  you  do  in  these  schools  P — ^Ih  the 
Perse  Qrammar  School  for  Boys,  where  two  old  students  of  ours  are  in 
charge  of  Forms  1  and  2,  they  get  their  salaries,  but  in  the  other  cases 
we  get  nothing.  To  some  of  these  schools  we  have  been  invited.  At 
first  we  had  to  ask  permission.  In  some  oases  we  have  been  offered  money, 
and  refused  it.  I  think  the  relation  between  myself  and  the  heads  of  the 
schools  at  present  is  more  desirable  than  if  money  passed  between  us, 
and  probably  they  think  so  also. 

6076.  You  feel  that  gives  an  amount  of  freedom,  the  advantages  of 
which  would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  sum  the  college 
might  receive  P — ^Yes. 

5077.  When  you  say  that  two  of  your  students  are  in  charge  of  two 
forms  in  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  I  suppose  they  are  no  longer  your 
students  P — ^No ;  they  happen  still  to  live  with  me,  but  tiiey  are  no  longer 
our  students.  I  think  one  characteristic  of  our  college  is  to  pay  special 
attention  to  elocution.  We  study  it,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
colleges  do.  And  we  make  an  especial  point  of  learning  a  good  deal  as 
to  yvhai  is  being  done  in  regard  to  education  in  foreign  countries.  We 
do  not  give  our  instruction  solely  or,  perhaps,  even  chiefly  in  the  foxtai 
of  leotures,  which  I  believe  is  the  ordinary  plan.  We  use  other  devices 
which  I  think  are  more  suitable  for  those  who  are  to  become  teaohcirs. 
I  will  give  an  example  of  what  I  mean  :  Onoe  a  week  the  students  give  me 
problems  to  answer  as  a  change  from  the  many  problems  I  give  them. 
Then  we  have  no  model  lessons  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  The 
staff  of  the  college  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  model  lessons  for  the 
students  to  hear,  but  during  the  vacation  I  arrange  for  my  students  to  go 
to  the  high  schools  near  their  homes,  and  hear  teachers  under  more  natural 
conditions. 

6078.  Is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  have  model  lessons  that  you  consider 
they  are  too  artificial  P — That  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is,  that  I  am 
afraid  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  the  students  are  rather  inclined  to 
copy  ns  blindly.  We  have  no  criticism  lessons  in  the  technical  sense, 
that  is  to  say,  the  students  are  not  collected  together  once  a  week  to  have 
two  or  three  students  give  a  lesson  in  front  of  them.  Our  criticism  is 
much  more  general  and  much  more  informal,  and  very  often  the  person 
who  is  giving  the  lesson  criticiseB  herself  to  begin  with.  We  have  no 
practising  school  of  our  own. 

6079.  You  do  not  regret  the  absence  of  it  P — ^I  did  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
now  at  all.  I  think  we  gain  by  the  absence  of  it,  and,  of  course,  I  am 
infinitely  freer  by  not  having  any  school  for  which  I  am  responsible. 
We  have  also  what  we  call  teaohinff  exercises,  which  are  a  preparation  for 
teaching  before  the  students  actuaUy  teach.  I  think  those  are  the  chief 
points  where  we  differ  from  some  of  the  other  colleges. 

6080.  {Dean  of  Manchetter.)  What  is  the  length  of  the  whole  course  F — 
Thirty  weeks. 

5081.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  training,  is  it  P— Yes,  it  is,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  do  aotually  Vkom  tndning  in  those  80  weeks  than 
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IB  done  in  an  ordinary  elementary  ooUege  where  they  educate  and  train 
lor  two  years. 

5082.  What  will  the  future  aooommodation  for  your  college  be  P — ^We 
are  now  building  for  40  students  in  our  new  building-  We  shall  therefore 
be  obliged  to  keep  on  one  house  for  the  10  extra  students. 

5088.  Up  to  what  limit  of  accommodation  would  you  like  yourself  to  go 
if  Tou  had  the  means  P — Only  to  50,  because  if  the  students  are  with  me 
only  30  weeks,  and  are  trained  in  the  particular  way  in  which  we  train 
them,  treating  each  student  as  an  indiyidual,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
know  each  of  my  students  most  intimately.  I  cannot  undertake  to  learn 
to  know  more  than  50  people  in  the  30  weeks. 

5084.  You  spoke  of  one  exhibition  that  you  have.  Do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  you  should  have  more  P — ^Yes,  I  should  like  two  or  three 
dozen. 

5085.  Because  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  fldrls  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  your  college  P — ^Tes.  Yery 
often  well-educated  women  write  to  me  to  say,  *  *  Is  there  nothing  that  we 
'*  can  do  to  earn  money  at  Cambridge,  so  that  we  might  be  trained.**  I 
say,  "No,  as  I  only  haye  you  for  30  weeks,  I  must  have  oil  your 
energies.*' 

5086.  Have  von  ever  thought  of  any  scheme  by  which  you  might 
obtain  those  exhibitions  P — No,  I  have  been  too  busy  about  other  things. 

5087.  But  you  would  be  glad  if  a  scheme  could  be  devised  P — ^Yes. 

5088.  Cannot  the  Gilchrist  trustees  give  you  any  other  P — No.  I  have 
asked  if  they  could  give  me  a  second,  and  they  cannot,  or  will  not. 

5089.  I  suppose  you  feel  that  your  work  is  invaluable,  and  that  you 
ought  to  have  every  advantage  ? — Yes. 

5090.  You  said  that  some  of  the  girls  prefer  to  go  to  elementary  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

5091.  What  was  the  inducement? — They  did  not  know  anything  about 
it  till  they  came  to  me,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inside  of 
^ementary  schools.  I  think  they  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the  thought 
of  how  much  work  there  was  there  for  an  educated  cultured  lady.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  think,  without  one  exception,  the  students  who  have 
gone  from  me  into  elementary  work  have  not  been  anything  else  but 
successes. 

5092.  I  suppose  you  know  there  was  a  fdmilar  effort  made  in  the  south 
of  England  P— Yes. 

5093.  Which,  I  think,  was  not  quite  successful  P — ^No. 

5094.  {Mr.  Gockbw^,)  Have  you  any  girls  who  have  recently  gone  into 
elementary  school  work  ? — ^Yes,  we  had  one  student  who  went  under  the 
Birmingham  Boards  I  think  it  was  the  seventh  standard  which  she  taught, 
or  the  ex-seventh.  Then,  after  a  short  time,  she  was  offered  a  post  at  the 
pupil  teachers  'centre  there,  where  she  is  still.  I  think  she  had  some 
idea  of  going  to  elementary  work  before  she  came  to  us. 

5095.  Then  she  is  not  in  an  elementary  school  now.  Is  she  the  only 
instance  you  have  P-— No.  There  was  another  girl  who  went  into  an 
elementary  school  at  Newcastle. 

5096.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  were  three  of  them,  and  that 
they  went  into  elementary  work  chiefly  because  they  thought  they  mi^^t 
be  of  very  great  service.  But  one,  it  seems,  has  gone  to  a  pupil  teaohais' 
centre  P— ^She  did  not  go  to  the  pupil  teachers'  centre  from  us.  She  went 
to  an  ordinary  elementary  school.  Then  a  third  girl  went  to  a  natiooiil 
school  in  the  country. 

5097.  And  those  are  three  out  of  288  P— llie  288  include  the  48  students 
who  are  in  residence  now. 

5098.  {Dean  of  Manche$ter,)  It  is  rather  a  school  board  question,  but 
have  you  ever  thought  how  very  serviceable  such  teachers  as  your  studeats 
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might  be  in  pnpil  teacher  centres,  because  then  they  would  have  very 
great  influence  oyer  the  students  ? — A  student  from  our  college  went  to  a 
pupil  teachers'  centre  in  London,  and  stayed  there  for  some  time ;  but  she 
did  Dot  altogether  like  the  work.  She  went  into  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm,  but  she  foimd  the  large  classes  and  other  points  about  it  were 
not  very  attractive,  and  she  has  now  passed  into  high  school  work. 

5099.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,)  Do  you  follow  up  the  history  of 
your  students  after  they  have  left  you  ? — As  far  as  I  can. 

5100.  Can  you  tell  us  if  they  eo  into  good  positions  in  high  schools  very 
generaUy  when  they  leave  you  r— Out  of  the  students  who  have  left  me  I 
think  there  are  exactly  now  111  in  high  schools ;  but  some  of  those  are 
in  Cape  Colony  in  a  high  school  there. 

5101.  Can  you  give  me  an  analysis  of  those  who  have  left  you  ? — I  can 
roughly ;  but  there  are  four  or  five  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  about. 
Out  of  the  students  who  have  left  me,  nine  have  married,  and  have  there- 
fore  passed  out  of  the  profession.  One  is  dead ;  four  have  become  head* 
mistresses ;  three  have  become  heads  of  secondary  training  colleges  or  de- 
partments ;  three  are  lecturers  in  secondary  training  colleges ;  two  are  heads 
of  elementary  training  deportments  ;  and  nine  are  lecturers  in  elemeutarv 
training  collets ;  111  are  in  high  schools,  including  a  certain  smafi 
number  in  Africa ;  one  in  India  in  a  high  school  there ;  and  one  also  in 
the  United  States ;  26  are  in  private  posts  of  various  kinds ;  two  are 
living  at  home,  and  are  not  able  to  leave  home  for  private  reasons ;  one 
is  preparing  to  be  a  missionary  ;  four  are  studying  at  present ;  two  are  at 
Somerville,  or  at  any  rate  one  is  there,  and  another  is  ]ust  going ;  anotiier 
is  at  Bangor,  one  at  Firth  College ;  three  are  travelling  abroad ;  three 
are  teaching  at  boys'  schools  ;  one  is  organising  secretary  to  a  county 
ooimcil ;  one  is  sub- editor  in  the  Correspondence  College ;  one  is  working 
at  the  Bermondsey  Settlement;  two  have  been  lecturing  for  county 
councils ;  and  two,  as  far  as  I  know,  at  present  are  unemployed. 

5102.  Is  it  your  opinion,  taking  them  all  round,  that  they  are  generally 
giving  satisfaction  in  their  different  posts  ? — Three  or  four  years  after  we 
started,  we  did  what  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  very  dangerous  thing.  I . 
was  asked  by  my  council,  and  though  I  thought  it  was  undesirable,  I  did 
not  exactly  like  to  refuse,  to  write  to  every  headmistress  who  had  ever 
had  a  student  from  us,  and  inquire  as  to  their  success.  Of  course  the 
drawback  to  that  is  that  a  headmistress  will  sometimes  say  :  "  The  student 
**  you  have  sent  us  is  very  good,  but  I  feel  quite  sure  she  would  have  been 
"  good  without  training."  Then  if  she  is  bad,  it  is  oc<visionally  put  down 
to  training.  I  wrote  to  every  headmistress^  who  had  had  students  from 
us.  In  oiSy  two  or  three  cases  were  the  answers  not  satisfactory.  But  on 
the  whole  the  couocil  thought  the  replies  exceedingly  euoouraging. 

5103.  Do  they  leave  you  to  go  as  teacners  to  little  children,  or  do  they 
go  in  greater  numbers  to  the  higher  forms  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  their  education  has  been  before  they  came  to  me.  I  send  round  to 
every  headmistress  of  a  girls'  secondary  public  school  a  list  of  the 
students,  with  their  educational  qualifications,  and  the  headmistresses  know 
by  my  list  whether  I  have  anvbody  with  the  qualifications  that  they  require 
for  the  posts  they  have  to  offer. 

5104.  Do  any  large  number  of  students  come  from  the  university  after 
taking  the  tripos  P — A  comparatively  small  number  ;  as  you  will  see  by 
the  list  I  gave.  There  are  only  11  who  took  a  tripos,  and  one  came  from 
Oxford. 

5105.  Would  you  desire  that  there  should  be  more  pass  through  the 
university  P — ^Yes  ;  our  college  was  originally  started  to  train  those  who 
had  been  graduates. 

5106.  But  because  of  the  expense  you  can  hardly  expect  large  numbers  P 
— Not  until  there  is  some  arrangement  by  which  we  can  be  helped. 

5107.  The  expense  is  a  great  bar  ?— Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  reason. 
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6108.  {Mrs.  SidgwicJc)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  expense  of  four  years' 
training  at,  say,  701.  a  year,  with  the  prospect  of  earning  a  salary  of  1201 
a  year,  is  the  sole  reason  P  Do  you  think  there  is  any  other  reason  p — 
Yes ;  I  think  there  is  a  Tery  strong  prejudice  felt  against  training, 
because  people  do  not  quite  understand  how  very  much  training  has 
altered,  and  is  altering,  and  how  much  more  suitable  it  is  at  present  to 
well-educated  women  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 

5109.  (Lcidy  Frede^-ich  Cavendish,)  I  think  you  alluded  to  some  method 
of  keeping  out  at  tiie  entrance  those  who  have  not  got  it  in  thera  to  teach  P 
—It  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out  at  the  beginning.  We  can  only  keep 
out  those  who  are  mentally  unfit,  because  our  only  ent(imQe  examination 
is  a  mental  one,  having  passed  certain  examinations.  If  I  do  not  think 
they  can  ever  become  good  teachers  I  think  I  ought  to  be  able  to  detect 
it  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

5110.  Then  you  can  get  rid  of  ihemP — Then  I  should  advise  them 
attongly  at  work  at  something  else. 

5111.  Do  you  feel  that  your  work  is  a  good  deal  handicapped  by  girls 
coming  to  you  who  have  not  got  it  in  them  to  teach  P — No,  I  do  not  feel 
that.  I  should  say  that  amongst  those  who  come  to  me  a  small  minoiify 
are  born  teachers,  and  would  probably  become  good  teachers  under  any 
circumstances.  But  I  think  we  help  them  to  become  good  teachers  much 
more  easily  than  they  would  otherwise,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
children. 

5112.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  you  said  that  many  who 
oome  to  you  thoroughly  disltking  the  idea  of  the  profession,  loft  you  with 
enthusiasm  for  it  P — ^As  a  rule  those  who  strongly  object  to  teacming  are 
iho0e  who  have  taught  under  bad  conditions,  not  knowing  how  to  do  it.    . 

6113.  Have  you  a  large  proportion  who  have  done  so? — A  oonfiiderable 
number  have  taught  before.  I  hcive  only  had  123  out  of  288  who  have 
had  no  experience  at  all  before  they  came  to  me. 

6114.  What  religious  instruction  have  you  in  your  college,  and  what 
religious  instruction  do  the  students  learn  to  impart? — We  give  no 
religious  instruction  at  all.  We  have  prayers,  as  unsectarian  as  I  can 
make  them,  and  attendance  at  those  prayers  is  of  course  optional. 
Practically  Catholics,  if  we  have  any,  generally  stay  out,  and  once  a 
Jewess  preferred  to  stay  out. 

5115.  Are  thev  not  taught  to  give  scriptural  instruction  ? — ^No,  and  for 
this  reason.  We  have  all  possible  creeds,  and  I  cannot  allow  them  to 
give  religious  instmotion  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the  schools  where 
we  teach  are  Ohuroh  of  England  schools,  and  they  would  objeet, 
reasonably  I  think,  to  those  students  who  are  not  members  ot  the 
Church  of  England  giving  religious  instruction  in  the  schools;  and 
as  our  college  is  unsectarian  I  insist  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
between  those  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  who 
are  not.  I  have  been  asked  in  two  instances  whether  we  would  take 
religious  instruction.  I  pointed  out  the  difficulty,  and  ^he  headmistneils 
said  she  would  be  willing  to  allow  any  students  I  appointed  to  give  the 
religious  instruction,  but  I  said  that  it  might  place  us  in  a  good  many 
difficulties,  and  declmed. 

5116.  {Mrs,  Sulgwich)  You  consider  that  30  weeks  is  quite  the  minimum 
time  for  your  course  ?-^I  think  so,  but  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  that  time. 
I  think  30  weeks  is  the  minimum.  We  have  tried  24  weeks.  I  was  not 
nearly  so  skilled  then,  and  I  could  probably  do  more  now  in  24  weeks 
than  when  we  tried  it,  but  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  enough. 

5117.  You  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  lessen  the  cost  of  educational 
-preparation  in  that  way  P — No.  I  have  thought  very  seriously  over  it  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  have  taken  degrees,  and  I  do  not  think  so.  If  they 
do  it  at  all  it  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly,  and  I  do  not  think  it -can  be 
done  thoroughly  imder  30  weeks. 
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5118.  You  prefer  that  your  pniuls  should  oome  to  yoa  after  they  have 
taken  a  degree  rather  than  before  P — Infinitely.  I  thixik  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  the  mistakes  that  haye  been  made  in  the  training  is  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  both  at  the  same  time. 

5119.  Yon  -would  not  wish  students  to  begin  the  theoretical  part  of  their 
training  while  reading  for  their  degree,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  practical 
part  afterwards? — I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
haye  the  two  parts  together. 

6120.  You  mean  the  praotioal  and  the  theoretical  ? — ^Yes.  The  theoretical 
does  not  mean  quite  the  same  to  them,  if  they  are  not  in  actual  work  at 
&e  same  time.  For  example,  if  they  learn  a  general  piinciple  of  teaching 
at  a  lecture  in  the  college,  it  is  of  the  utmost  adyantage  for  them  to  haye 
the  opportunity  of  applying  it  themselyes,  or  seeing  other  people  apply  it 
during  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

5121.  So  that  you  would  deprecate  the  idea  of  their  taking  the  theoretical 
lionise  at  the  uniyeisity,  and  then  oomiog  on  to  you  afterwards  p-^Yes, 

5122.  Do  you  approye  of  the  system  of  student  teachers  as  a  method  of 
training  P — **  Student  teachers,"  I  find,  means  one  of  three  things,  a&d  my 
answer  depends  yeiy  much  upon  what  kind  of  student  teacher  yon  mean. 
It^  may  mean  that  the  headmistress  jnoks  out  some  of  her  better  girla^ 
giyes  them  no  teaching  work  to  do,  but  calls  them  student  teaohero.  They 
«re  not  teachers.  Somalimee  it  means  they  do  the  least  interesting  part  of 
teaching,  such  as  counting  up  the  marks,  and,  perhaxw,  ooaohing  oAe  or 
two  of  the  backward  children.  That  sometimes  giyes  them  a  dislike  to 
being  teachers.  Sometin^es  they  hare  a  certain  amount  of  teaching  with 
some  superyision.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  not  well  done,  and  if  they  do  get  a 
considerable  amount  of  teaching  work  in  the  school,  it  must  be  bad  for 
the  children,  because  they  are  not  superyised  in  the  same  careful  way 
that  our  students  aare.  They  haye,  of  course,  leaxnt  some  things  that 
otherwise  we  should  haye  to  teach  them,  but  thinking  of  the  children,  I 
think  it  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake.  Then  sometimes  they  haye 
things  to  unlearn. 

5123.  Haye  you  reason  to  think  tiiat  the  objection  that  a  great  many 
people  feel  to  trained  teachers  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  teaohera 
tiy  tomake  up  for  want  of  knowledge  by  training  P-^Yes..  I  think  that 
is  one  strong  reason  why  people  object  to  trained  teachers.  People  who 
oannot  afford  uniyersity  education  think  that  they  will  supplement  their 
imperfect  education  by  going  to  a  training  college. 

6124.  I  should  like  to  ask  some  questions  about  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  in  which  your  students  teach.  Of  wliat  ages  are  the 
children  P — The  higher  grade  schools  in  Cambridge  haye  all  the  i^andards, 
and  we  practictdly  teach  all  the  standards,  but  we  chiefly  teach  the  seyenth 
and  the  ex-seyenth.  It  is  easier  for  our  students  to  do  bo,  and  it  is  more 
like  the  kind  of  teaching  they  will  haye  afterwards  if  they  are  not  going 
.to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

£125;  Do  you  prepare  pupils  for  the  Cambridge  local  examinations 
M  tiie  higher  grade  schools  P — Yes.  A  certain  minority  are  pr^wred  for 
<tiie  jutkior  local,  and  we  yery  often  take  them  in  the  subjects^ 

5126.  Haye  they  eyer  taken  the  senior  local  examination  P  —  Yes. 
Oooasionally  there  are  three  or  four  of  the  students  who  do  a  little  coaching, 

istlchas  taking  a  small  class  for  the  senior  local. 

5127.  {Mr.  Oochburn.)  And  matriculation  P — No,  not  matriculation. 

5128.  {Mrs,  Sidgtoick.)  Or  for  the  higher  local  examinations.^ — No,  not 
straight  from  the  school. 

5129.  But  you  sometimes  teach  rather  adyanced  mathematics  at  the 
higher  grade  schools,  do  you  not  P — Yes,  that  is,  I  think,  chiefly  for  the 
mathematical  stages  for  South  Kensington. 

5130.  Not  beyond  that? — No.  I  think  the  third  stage  is  pretty  far 
adyanced.    The  first  and  second,  I  think,  the  students  haye  actually  taught. 
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I  believe  a  student  is  now  preparing  some  girls  at  the  Park  Street  School 
for  tiie  seoond  stage. 

5181.  Girls  of  about  15, 1  suppose  P— Yes. 

5132.  (Ijody  Frederick  Cavendish,)  "What  is  the  chief  difficulty  that  yon 
have  to  contend  against  when  the  students  come  to  you  ? — It  varies  very 
much.  I  should  say  one  very  common  mistake  is  that  they  do  not 
sufficiently  regard  each  individual  child.  They  have  been  accustomed  for 
the  sake  of  discipline  to  think  of  the  whole  class,  and  they  have,  perhaps, 
forgotten  the  right  of  each  individual  child* 

5183.  (Mrs.  Bryant)  You  have  spoken  of  the  teaching  of  special 
subjects,  as  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  How  is  the  special 
teaching  sux>erviBed.  Is  there  some  special  person  who  looks  after  the 
teaching  of  each  special  subject? — That  is  so  in  several  cases.  For 
instance,  we  have  an  outside  lecturer,  a  non-resident  lecturer,  who  is 
spedaUy  responsible  for  the  mathematical  work,  but  one  of  our  resident 
lecturers  also  assists,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  some  help  from  a 
member  of  our  council,  who  is  a  very  good  mathematician. 

5184.  Is  that  the  Master  of  Sidney? — ^Yes.  He  comes  once  a  week 
and  hears  the  students,  and  discusses  methods  of  mathematical  teaching 
with  them.  We  get  a  considerable  amount  of  help  in  that  kind  of  way 
from  university  friends ;  for  example,  a  professor  during  the  last  year 
has  allowed  the  stadents  to  go  and  near  two  or  three  of  his  lectures,  so  as 
to  give  them  some  idea  how  he  treats  his  subject.  Then  after  tiiey  have 
heard  him  he  comes  and  gives  his  views  as  to  the  teaching  of  his  particular 
subject,  and  spends  an  hour  or  so  in  answering  questions  which  they  have 
brought  him. 

5135.  I  asked  that  question  as  leading  up  to  this  wider  one.  In  such 
ways  as  those,  and  by  the  use  of  university  lectures,  you  make  a  special 
use  of  the  fact  that  the  college  is  situated  in  a  university  town  ? — ^Yes.  I 
find  it  an  immense  advantage  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  becoming  an 
increasing  advantage  now  that  one  is  getting  to  know  more  people,  and 
finding  out  how  university  men  can  help  us.  Of  course  there  are  some 
ways  in  which  their  ignorance  of  school  teaching  would  prevent  them  from 
helping  us. 

5136.  At  present  there  are  very  few  of  these  training  colleges  for  women, 
and  there  are  none  for  men.  You  look  forward,  I  presume,  to  the 
establishment,  at  some  time  or  other,  either  by  private  means  or  public 
means,  of  a  system  of  training  colleges  in  the  country  ?— Yes. 

5137.  How  far  would  you  think  it  a  matter  of  importance  that  these 
should  be  established  in  connexion  with  universities  and  university 
colleges  ? — ^You  mean  more  especially  for  secondary  teachers? 

5138.  Yes,  especially  for  secondary  teachers  ? — ^Because  I  always  hope  that 
the  training  colleges  for  gecondary  teachers  will  also  admit  those  who  are 
going  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  as  long  as  they  are  well  educated. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  connected  with  university  colleges.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  a  titdning  course  which  tends  to  make  people  narrow,  and  I 
think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  environment  should  be  of 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  kind.  I  ^ink  it  of  immense  advantage  to 
be  near  or  in  connexion  with  a  imiversity  or  university  college. 

5139.  In  connexion  with  a  training  college  or  one  of  the  university 
colleges,  would  it  bo  your  idea  that  there  should  be  a  professor  of  the 
subject  who  was  a  professor  of  the  college  ?-^Now  you  are  SQggesting  a 
much  more  intimate  connexion. 

5140.  Yes.  I  have  in  view  what  has  been  done  in  the  university  colleges 
in  Wales  ? — I  think  that  is  an  admirable  arrangement ;  a  professor  of 
education  virtually  being  in  charge  of  the  training  department,  which  of 
course  is  a  post  graduate  course. 

5141.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  about  training  men  and  women 
together  in  these  colleges  P — On  the  contraiy,  I  think  we  shall  never  get 
first-rate  training  until  men  and  women  are  trained  together. 
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5142.  Why  ?— Poir  two  reasons.  I  think  the  ideal  school  is  a  mixed 
school,  with  mixed  staff,  and  mixed  classes,  and  I  do  not  think  we  f hall  be 
able  to  have  that  ideal  school  until  men  and  women  have  been  trained 
together  to  teach ;  and  quite  apart  from  that,  even  if  I  did  not  hold  those 
views,  I  think  men  and  women  being  trained  together  would  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  both.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  made  a  special 
effort  to  get  inside  the  public  schools  for  boys.  It  was  a  difficult  thing 
for  me  to  do  being  a  woman,  but  I  succeeded  in  certain  cases,  and  I  have 
been  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  a  well-educated  man 
and  a  well-educated  woman  teach  their  classes.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  learnt  by  both. 

5143.  You  think  each  would  learn  from  the  other  ?— Yes.  Our  faults 
are  not  theirs,  and  theirs  are  not  ours. 

5144.  (Ifflt^y  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Could  you  have  men  and  womim 
training  in  the  same  training  college  ?— I  see  no  difllcull^.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  one  of  my  old  students  more  fortunate  than  myself,  actually  has 
a  man  student  with  women  students.  She  was  telling  me  only  the  other 
day,  that  she  has  found  it  an  immense  advantage  to  the  women,  and  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  man  finds  it  of  some  advantage  to  himself. 

5145.  (Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  shotdd  like  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  assistance 
you  think  necessary  from  public  funds  for  a  system  of  training  colleges. 
You  have  shown  us  that  the  Cambridge  Training  College  has  been  self- 
supporting,  but  with  the  reservation  that  some  of  the  work  has  been  done 
for  nothing.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  provision  of  public  funds  is  prac- 
tically wanted  for  buildings  and  scholarships,  and  that  otherwise,  fees 
might  be  charged  to  cover  all  costs  ;  but  you  think  that  there  should  be 
an  ample  provision  of  scholarships,  so  as  to  attract  all  the  best  students 
into  the  college  P — ^Yes. 

5146.  Would  that  bo  sufficient  ?— My  idea  is,  that  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  secondary  teachers  could  be  trained  free. 

5147.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  May  I  ask  why  P—Because  many  of 
our  elementary  teachers  have  education  and  training  free. 

6148.  {Mr.  Cockhu)'n.)  Could  you  state  where  P— In  the  elementary 
colleges, — or  at  any  rate,  it  is  very  nearly  free. 

5149.  Do  you  know  any  at  less  than  15  guineas  P— Are  there  not  some  at 
10  guineas — 15  gpiineas  will  do  for  my  purpose. 

5150.  (Mr.  Tozall.)  There  are  some  at  25  ? — Yes. 

5151.  {Mr.  Cockhurn.)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  elementary 
training  college.  You  are  aware  of  that,  are  you  not  P— I  nm  aware  of  that 
fact. 

5152.  {Mrs.  Bryant.)  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think  about  the 
system  of  student  teachers  as  a  method  of  training? — Do  you  mean  a 
training  department  in  a  school. 

5153.  No,  I  do  not  mean  quite  that.  I  refer  to  a  great  school  which 
would  have  attached  to  it  a  certain  number  of  student  teachers,  who  were 
supervised  either  by  the  headmistress  or  some  other  person,  and  who  give 
lessons  and  receive  training  p— Are  they  supposed  to  continue  their 
education  P 

5154.  No,  not  to  continuo  their  education  ? — I  think  that  if  there  was  one 
person  specially  appointed  to  take  charge  of  them,  it  would  be  a  very  fairly 
efficient  way  of  training  them.  I  think  the  drawback  to  that  is,  that  they 
are  trained  under  one  set  of  conditions,  and  that  it  has  a  narrowing  effect 
so  far  as  it  is  one  set  of  conditions.  They  have  not  the  education  of  going 
out  to  a  great  many  different  schools,  and  of  applying  the  general 
principles  under  very  different  conditions.  That  is  a  most  important  point, 
because  it  accustoms  the  student  to  fit  quickly  into  the  particular  school  in 
which  she  actually  teaches;  It  has  been  said  that  trained  students  when 
they  go  to  a  school  are  inclined  to  think  that  anything  which  is  not  in 
accord  with  what  they  had  been  acoostomed  to  in  tiie  school  of  the  training 
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college  most  be  -wrong.  They  find  it  very  diffiotilt  indeed  to  aocnatom 
themselves  to  freeh  conditions.  I  should  be  inclined  to  be  afraid  that  that 
'vronid  happen  if  the  plan  you  referred  to  were  carried  oat. 

5155.  Then  yon  think  the  fanlts  of  the  partictdar  schools  wonid 
be  apt  to  be  Btereotyp»ed  p — Yes.  Even  its  virtnes  might  not  be  virtnes 
nnder  different  conditions,  and  I  do  not  think  the  trained  stndent 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  between  what  was  local  and  what  waa 
fuudiunental. 

5156.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  central  training  college  would  gire  a 
wider  grasp  than  any  system  of  that  sort  P — Yes,  though  I  am  inclined  to 
think  tiiat  we  shall  be  driven  to  use  both  kinds  of  trainmg. 

5157.  You  admit  that  there  may  be  room  for  that  jnethod  as  well  as  the 
other  P— Yes, 

5158.  With  regard  to  the  prejudice  against  training  that  exists  so  largely* 
you  have  said  that  the  escpense  is  only  partly  the  reason  why  so  small  a 
number  of  the  Cambridge  women  come  to  be  trained  P — I  think  one  reason 
is  this.  Those  who  have  been  tiying  to  win  univeisity  education  for  us  in 
Cambridge  and  elsewhere,  have  been  tiying  to  get  for  us  icvnething  good, 
that  men  only  hitherto  have  been  enjoying.  Now  in  training  we  are 
getting  something  that  men  have  not  been  enjoying,  and  do  not  appreciate, 
and  it  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  expect  those  who  have  been  tiding  to  get 
for  us  university  education  to  try  and  get  for  us  also  something  which  is 
not  appreciated  by  university  women. 

5159.  I  have  a  simple  theoiy  as  to  part  of  the  reason.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  Cambridge  Trainiog  C<dle0e,  under  its  very  adverse  circumstanoea 
of  being  located  in  seven  different  houaee,  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  studente  as  a  building  with  proper  equijpments  would ;  and 
probably  when  you  have  a  building  it  will  make  a  considerable  difference  P 
— I  think  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  not  much.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  attitude  of  Cambridge  generally  towards  training 
comes  to  a  great  deal  more  than  our  bad  matmal  conditions. 

5160.  You  mean  the  sceptical  attitude  P — ^Yes. 

5161.  Do  you  think  that  sceptical  attitude  arises  from  the  association  of 
ideas  which  connects  training  with  the  idea  of  a  routine  method  of  train- 
ing P — ^I  think  it  is  Im^el^  caused  by  a  wrong  idea  ol  training.  I  think 
that  when  secondary  training  began  a  great  mistake  was  made,  and  that 
they  clung  much  too  closely  to  the  kind  of  training  which  had  been  oaxried 
on  under  very  different  conditions  in  the  ordinary  residential  elementary 
training  college. 

5162.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  examination  of 
teachers.  You  use  now  the  examination  which  is  at  present  proyided  by 
the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and,  I  believe,  also  the  examination  of  tho 
University  of  London  P — ^Yes. 

5163.  Do  you  think  those  examinations  sufficient  or  would  you  like  to 
have  an  examination  of  a  much  higher  type  in  addition  P — I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  require  two  examinations,  one  at  the  end  of  our  tnixdng 
course  to  test  to  some  extent  the  student  before  she  begins  her  profes- 
sional work,  I  mean  as  a  full  teacher ;  and  I  think  that  we  want  a  further 
examination  after  she  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  actual  experience. 

5161^,  A  higher  examination  P— Yes  a  higher  examination— higher  and  in 
many  ways  different. 

5165.  Would  you  be  in*  favour  of  an  examination  which  was  a  more 
highly  scientific  one,  wMoh  did  not  go  to  test  practical  ability  but  which 
aimed  at  encouraging  the  study  of  eduoatioiial  science.  There  are  such  in 
Germany.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  institutian  at  Cambridge  of  a 
tripos  of  that  kind  or  a  branch  of  the  London  M.A.  degree  in  philosophy, 
which  would  be  really  an  examination  in  the  science  of  education  P — I 
dread  greatly  two  things,  first,  that  university  education  should  become 
professional,  and  secondly,  that  the  purely  theozetionl  examination  should 
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be  regarded  as  the  proper  preparation  for  a  teaching  life.  If  those  two 
causes  of  dread  were  removed,  I  should  greatly  appreciate  the  fact  that 
a  good  many  learned  people  read  and  thought  a  good  deal  more  of 
education  than  at  present. 

5166.  3fr.  GocJcbwrn.)  How  many  children  do  you  think  a  trained 
teacher — one  of  your  own  kind — should  be  equal  to  P — Under  what  condi- 
tions.   Do  you  mean  with  a  room  to  herself  P 

5167.  Yes,  with  a  class-room  to  herself,  and  a  fiur  standard  of  education 
in  the  class  ? — ^I  find  it  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  To  begin  with,  the 
students  are  very  unequal ;  and  another  thing  is,  if  a  student  has  been  one 
accustomed  to  an  ordinary  high  school  class,  the  larger  size  of  a  large 
elementary  class,  I  think,  often  frightens  her,  and,  therefore,  she  would  be 
less  fit  to  manage  them  properly  at  first. 

5168.  Is  it  an  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  your  mind  that  we  should  have 
nothing  but  trained  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  future  p — Certainly.  • 

5169.  And  you  would  hare  legislation,  little  by  little  as  it  was  convenient, 
in  the  direction  of  excluding  all  others? — ^Yes.  But  I  would  use 
"training  "  in  its  widest  possible  sense.  I  should  not  insist  upon  their  all 
going  to  training  colleges. 

6170.  Then  what  training  should  they  have  P— The  training  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Bryant;  a  training  department  in  connexion  with  some  of  our 
best  schools.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  train  quite  as  effectively 
iinder  those  conditions  as  in  a  training  college.  I  think  that  probably 
the  training  would  be  cheaper  under  those  conditions,  and  it  would  be 
decidedly  better  than  no  training  at  all. 

5171.  Do  you  think  the  Queen's  Scholarship  examinations  should  be  a 
test  of  cdnussion  to  your  training  college?  —  We  have  never  had  any 
students  so  qualified. 

5172.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Queen's  Scholarships,  are  you  not  P— . 
Yes. 

5173.  Would  you  consider  that  a  test  to  give  admission  to  your  training 
college  P — ^I  should  prefer  that  the  college  were  entirely  limited  to 
university  graduates.  It  is  not  limited  at  present,  but  Uiat  is  certainly 
what  I  hope  we  shall  come  to  in  due  time. 

5174.  You  have  spoken  of  the  college  as  training  teachers  for  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  ? — ^Yes. 

5175.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  converting  the  present  training 
colleges  into  colleges  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools? — ^Do 
you  mean  the  day  teiining  colleges  or  the  residential  P 

5176.-  Both?-^!  should  scarcely  think  residential,  because  of  the 
isolation  which  is  almost  inevitable. 

5177.  I  suppose  you  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  training  teadiers  in 
day  training  colleges,  do  you  ;  the  stademts  taking  the  arts  course  and  the 
science  course,  you  do  not  dispute  that  they  can  be  trained  sufficiently 
well  P — No,  certainly  not. 

5178.  In  day  training  colleges  you  see  no  difficulty  about  it,  but  you 
see  some  difficulty  in  fiie  residential  training  colleges  p — Yes,  I  think  so. 
From  what  I  know  of  residential  training  colleges,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
training  they  are  giving  at  present  would  be  an  effective  traininjg^,  for 
example,  for  a  high  school.  To  begin  with,  their  work  is  of  very  limited 
kind.  They  do  not  give,  because  I  suppose  they  cannot  conveniently  give, 
their  students  any  practice  in  secondary  schools ;  and  I  doubt  very  mudi 
if  a  girl  who  has  been  in  au  elementary  training  college,  and  had  been 
training  there,  and  accustomed  to  elementary  conditions,  and  so  on,  would 
be  likely  to  succeed  at  once,  at  any  rate  in  a  high  school,  because  the 
conditions  are  very  difftarent  in  many  ways. 

5179.  Then  if  those  training  colleges  go  on  turning  out  teachers  into  the 
educational  market,  and  our  secondary  schools  come  to  be  endowed  6r 
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maintained  by  Parliament,  do  you  not  tbink  that  would  throw  into  very 
unsatisfactory  competition  and  rivalry  two  very  distinct  sets  of  educational 
material,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  The  class  of  students  would  be  so  very 
dififerent  that,  do  you  not  think  the  competition  and  rivalry  would  be 
rather  injurious  or  unhealthy  ? — ^I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any  competition 
for  secondary  schools. 

5180.  Supposing  that  colleges  for  secondary  taachers,  established, 
maintained,  and  subsidised  by  Parliament,  trained  both  secondary  teachers 
and  elementary  teachers,  you  say  they  would  have  the  same  training  P — 
Yes. 

5181.  Those  girls  would  come  out  of  that  training  college  equipped  in 
quite  a  different  way  from  the  girls  coming  out  of  the  existing  tndning 
colleges  P— Yes. 

6182.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  introduce  a  very  awkward  set  of 
circumstances  between  those  two  classes  of  students  P — I  do  not  quite  see 
why  it  should.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  certain  parts  of  the  elementary 
work  which  possibly  could  be  better  done  by  those  who  had  a  training  of, 
I  confess,  a  better  kind  P 

5183.  I  am  not  criticising  your  view  at  all.  I  am  only  trying  to  see  what 
the  practical  possibility  of  its  working  is.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  have  thought  that  out  P — I  have.  I  think  there  are  three  places  in  the 
elementary  world  at  present,  where  secondary-trained  teachers  could  really 
do  excellent  work.  I  think  that  as  lecturers  in  elementary  training  colleges 
it  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to  have  the  wider  and  more  scientific  training, 
and  in  the  higher  classes  of  higher  grade  schools,  and  also  in  pupil  teachers* 
centres* 

5184.  You  are  aware  that  elementary  teachers  have  in  part  to  pay  their 
expenses  and  in  part  it  is  supported  by  Qovemment.  They  have,  of 
course,  to  pay  their  travcUing  expenses  for  two  years.  You  do  not  ask  in 
the  face  of  that,  that  more  should  be  done  for  secondary  teachers  P — No ; 
but  as  much  relatively. 

5185.  And  with  that  provision  you  would  be  content  P — ^Yes. 

5186.  {Mr.  YoxalL)  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  "relatively"  P—Ifind 
myself  placed  in  a  difficulty,  because  I  often  think  that  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  Gk)vemment  pays  for  the  education  as  well  as  the  training  of  its 
elementary  teachers.  I  am  proposing  that  they  should  only  pay  for  the 
training  or  for  part  of  the  training  of  secondary  teachers. 

5187.  I  presume  you  thintc  that  one  year  of  training  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching  only  would  be  sufficient  for  those  secondary  teachers 
who  had  previously  taken  a  degree  P — ^Yes. 

5188.  Therefore,  I  suppose  you  think  that  one  of  the  two  years  usually 
spent  by  an  elementary  school  teacher  in  college  should  be  (riven  to 
training  P — Yes,  I  feel  myself  that  you  cannot  give  satisfactory  training 
under  existing  conditions  in  ordinary  elementary  training  colleges  where 
you  have  education  and  training  going  on  together. 

5189.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  some  confusion  of  terms  as  to  what 
the  meaning  of  a  trained  teacher  really  is  ;  that  the  training  college  for 
certificated  teachers  gives  them  additional  training  in  the  art  and  science 
of  teaching,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  education.  In  your  sense  of  the 
word,  training  refers  only  to  practice  and  additional  skill  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching  P — Yes. 

5190.  It  does  not  include  education  pure  and  simple  P — No. 

5191.  It  is,  BO  to  speak,  technological  education  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching  ? — Yes,  it  would  really  correspond  with  the  pupil-teacher  course 
and  the  purely  professional  course  of  your  elementary  training  college. 

5192.  Except  upon  a  point  of  organisation,  which  will  differ  in  different 
classes  of  schools,  do  you  see  any  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making 
your  course  of  training  apply  to  teachers  who  will  be  employed  subse- 
queDtly  in  secondary  schools,  some  of  them,  and  in  elementary  schools. 
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some  of  them  p — No,  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  gain  as  long  as  both  oiasses 
of  Btndents  have  a  snfficient  amonnt  of  education.  I  insist  that  every 
secondary  teacher — becanse,  after  all,  he  is  the  teacher  of  the  minority — 
should  qnite  understand  the  organisation  of  elementary  schools,  which  are 
the  schools  of  the  majority.  At  the  end  of  our  oonrse  any  of  our  students, 
who  are  all  accustomed  during  our  course  to  teach  in  elementary  schools, 
would  require  yeiy  little  technical  knowledge  to  enable  her  to  take  an 
ordinary  class  in  an  ordinaiy  elementary  school. 

5193.  Do  you  include  in  your  course  discussion  on  the  Code? — ^We 
discuss  the  Code  largely,  and  I  have  myself  to  keep  the  Code  in  con- 
nexion with  the  two  continuation  schools  we  have. 

5194.  When  your  students  go  to  practice  in  the  classes  of  the  higher 
grade  school  at  Cambridge,  what  is  usually  the  size  of  the  classes  they 
teach  ? — They  vary  very  much.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher  classes,  we 
sub-divide  for  mathematics,  and  sometimes  for  other  subjects.  Occa* 
sionally  we  have  a  class  of  40,  and  sometimes  50. 

5195.  Do  they  have  the  same  size  of  clas^ies  as  the  classes  taught  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  of  the  school? — Yes,  unless  sometimeB,  as  we  have 
plenty  of  students  at  our  command,  we  wish  to  divide  them  for  educational 
purposes.  But  that  is  very  seldom,  because  the  school  premises  are  such 
that  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  do  so. 

5196.  And  what  size  of  class  would  you  say  should  be  the  maximum  for 
a  single  class  in  a  single  class-room  ? — Do  you  mean  under  all  kinds  of 
conditions.    I  think  it  varies  wi<h  the  subje<^. 

5197.  Take  an  average  subject  ? — Thirty. 

5198.  Something  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  one  common  class  for 
men  and  women  students  of  the  art  of  education.  Tou  are  aware  that  the 
original  training  colleges  were  upon  that  basis  P — ^Yes. 

5199.  Now  there  is  only  one  such  left.  Does  not  that  point  in  the 
opposite  direction  ? — I  do  not  think  I  should  accept  it  as  any  evidence 
against  my  theory  until  I  went  into  it  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  dune. 
I  do  not  Imow  under  what  conditions  they  have  taken  that  course. 

5200.  (Mr.  Jtbh.)  Will  you  please  give  us  shortly  a  statement  of  your  EBoi8TaA.TioH 
views  with  regard  to  registration  of  teachers  ? — With  regard  to  that  point  I  ^'  Tbachbbs, 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that ,  there  should  be  registration  of  teachers.     I 

do  not  care  very  very  much  about  it  being  made  compulsory,  because  I 
think,  if  it  is  arranged  on  a  satisfactoiy  basis,  it  would  soon  become 
practically  compulsory.  I  think  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
those  teachers  who  entered  the  profession  before  1898  and  between  1893 
and  a  year  after  the  passing  of  any  Registration  Bill,  and  those  who 
entered  later.  I  mention  the  date  1893  because  I  think  it  was  about  that 
time  when  it  became  obvious  to  every  body  that  registration  was 
inevitable.  Those  who  were  in  the  profession  before  that  date,  I  think, 
should  have  registration  on  easy  terms.  Those  who  entered  the  profes- 
sion between  1893  and  a  year  after  the  Registration  Bill  is  passed  ought  to 
be  admitted  temporarily  on  easy  terms,  and  a  certain  amount  of  time  given 
to  them  during  which  they  could  properly  qualify  themselves  if  not 
already  properly  qualified.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  not  properly 
qualified*  I  think  I  should  remove  them  from  the  register.  Of  course, 
beyond  that  time,  I  consider  that  certain  qualifications  ought  to  be 
exacted  from  all  before  they  are  registered.  I  feel  very  strongly  myself 
that  there  ought  to  be  two  qualifications,  one  giving  a  temporary  position 
on  the  register,  and  the  other  giving  a  permanent  position.  I  think 
that  the  examination  or  the  qualification  for  getting  temporary  position 
on  the  register  ought  to  be  comparatively  easy,  so  that  all  well  educated 
and  fairly  well  qualified  teachers  could  be  admitted.  I  think  the  further 
qualifications  for  being  placed  permanently  on  the  register  ought  to  be 
considerably  more  difficult. 

5201.  What  do  you  mean  by  temporary— for  how  long  a  period  would 
you  say  ? — I  should  suggest  that  a  person  is  placed  temporarily  on  the 
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register,  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  he  or  she  might  qnalif  j 
themselves,  and  mnst  qualify  themselvea  before  fivo  years,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  think  the  quialifications  ought  to  give  evidence  of  educa- 
tion and  also  of  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

5202.  Then  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of  seoondaiy  schools,  what 
have  you  to  say? — I  think  one  of  the  most  important  points  for  the 
inspector  is  to  see  who  form  the  staff  and  what  are  their  qualifications.  I 
think  if  very  great  care  is  taken  about  that,  and  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
also  the  right  conditions  for  teaching,  the  greater  part  of  helpful  inspec- 
tion is  practioaUy  done.  I  think  it  is  of  the  greateist  importance  that  the 
staff  and  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  should  be  carefuUy  conaidered ; 
that  it  should  bo  seen  that  they  have  good  salaries,  short  hours,  and  long 
vacations  ;  that  the  schools  are  healthy — ^that  is  to  say,  that  the  education 
is  carried  on  under  healthy  conditions,  and  that  the  apparatus  provided 
for  the  teachers  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  should  say  that  that  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  inspection.  But  beyond  that  I  should 
suggest  that  the  inspector  should  hear  every  teacher  teach,  and  also 
hear  every  teacher  examine :  that  he  should  have  tiie  opportunity  of 
talking  with  the  teadiers  and  examining  their  work  in  so  far  as  they 
bring  it  before  him  ;  that  he  should  also  give  a  written  examination  and  a 
vivd  voce  examinaticm  unpreparedio  any  class  or  to  all  classes  of  the  school^ 
and  that  in  his  report  he  should  especially  notice  anything  new  or  any 
experunents  which  are  being  carried  on  in  ihe  sohooL 

5208.  {Lady  Frederick  Cavendish.)  Are  you  aware  that  we  have  somer- 
thing  like  that  in  the  (Hrls*  Public  Day  Schools  P— Yes ;  I  know  you  have 
an  iniQ>ector. 

5204.  (Mr$,  Br  yard.)  There  is  a  question  which  perhaps  you  may  not  be 
able  to  answer,  but  if  not  you  may  be  able  to  send  ns  the  information. 
Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  scale  of  salaries  which  you  find  it  possible  to 
get  for  the  students  who  are  leaving  jon.  Perhaps*  you  would  make  us  a 
memorandum  of  that  and  let  us  have  it  P — Yes,  I  will  send  you  the  actual 
statistics  if  you  wish  it. 

5205.  {Mr,  YoxalL)  I  presume  you  would  very  much  deprecate  the 
dependence  of  public  secondary  schools  under  anv  organised  system  upon 
grants  which  are  to  be  awarded  upon  results  ol  examinations  P — ^Yes,  I 
object  to  that  in  tofo, 

6206.  With  regard  to  the  registration  of  teachers,  would  you  propose  to 
set  up  in  the  roll  of  teachers,  which  the  registrar  would  keep,  any 
distinction  between  teachers  according  to  the  classes  of  schools  in 
which  they  were  engaged  P — No. 

{Mr.  Jebb,)  We  are  very  much  obliged  indeed  to  you  foryour  extremely 
Interesting  evidence. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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FIFTEENTH    DAY. 


At  Westminster  Hall,  Tuesday,  Jtme  19th,  1894. 


PRESENT : 

The  Right  Hon.  JAMES  BRYOE,  M.P.,  in  the  Chaik. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.  Hibbebt,  K.C.B.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  Ltttelton,  M.A. 

Sir  Henbt  E.  Roscoe,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Manchbsteb,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  M.  Faikbaikn,  D.D. 

Mr.  Richabd  C.  Jebb,  M.P. 

Mr.  Richabd  Wobmell,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Henbt  Hobhousb,  M.A.,  M.P. 

Mr.  M.  £.  Sadleb,  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Llbwelltn  Shite,  M.A. 

Mr.   G-E0R6E   J.   GOCKBUBN. 

Mr.  Chables  Fenwigk,  M.P. 

Mr.  J.  H.  YoxALL. 

The  Lady  Frebebiok  Cavendish. 

Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc. 

Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick. 

The  Hon.  William  N.  Bruce,  SecreUn-y, 

Thomas  Snape,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  J.  A.  Bennion,  Esq.,  M.A.,  called  in 

and  examined. 

5207.  {Chavrman  to  Mr.  Snape,)    Yon  are  chairman  of  the  technical 
instmcfcion  committee  of  the  Lancashire  County  ConncU  P — I  am. 

5208.  And  you  have  been  so  for  how  long  P — Since  its  formation  in  1890. 

5209.  {To  Mr.  Bennion.)  Yon  are  director  of  technical  instruction  for  the 
County  Council  of  Lancashire  P— Yes. 

5210.  {To  Mr.  8nape,)  You  have  favoured  us  with  a  very  full  and  useful  opbbatioki  o» 
statement*  of  what  has  been  done  in  Lancashire  with  regard  to  the  appro-     LAVCAaHnui. 
priation  and  distribution  of  the  technical  fund,  the  various  methods  in      Tbohhicai.  * 
which  the  money  has  been  applied,  and  statistics  of  the  results  that  have     co^mBsf 
followed.    We  will  treat  this  as  part  of  your  evidence,  and  ask  you  to 
supplement  it,  and  state  your  own  views  of  the  results  to  which  your  Lan- 

cashire  experience  points,  and  the  further  measures  which  you  would  be 
glad  to  see  taken  in  iriew  of  the  light  that  has  been  obtained  by  your  Lan- 
cashire experience  P — ^I  will  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Commission.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  points  you  will  like  any  supplementary  remarks,  but 
we  will  revise  the  draft  which  we  have  laid  before  you  in  the  form  you 
desire,  and  submit  it  to  you.  The  loading  points  of  the  evidence  are  as  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  used  the  whole  of  the  fund  in  Lancashire  for  technical 
instruction,  except  in  the  first  instance,  when  we  had  two  years'  income 
coming  in  one  year,  and  we  could  not  spend  the  whole.  Part  of  that,  there, 
fore,  we  allowed  to  go  to  the  county  rate  As  to  the  methods  of  applying 
a  portion  of  the  fund  to  scholarships,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  draft 
of  the  evidence  we  have  sent  to  the  Commission,  we  have  not  had  such  a 
large  number  of  candidates  as  we  could  have  desired,  but  we  find  that  the 
number  is  increasing,  as  you  will  have  observed  from  the  statistics  given. 


*  This  statement  is  appended  to  the  evidence,  and  is  several  times  referred  to  as 
the  precis.     {See  Appendix  No.  7.) 
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and  the  statistioB  fox  the  present  year  are  more  satisfactory  than  for  any 
previoas  year. 

6211.  I  may  take  it  that  the  general  result  of  your  experience  is  that  the 
grant  has  been  extremely  useful  P— Quite  so. 

6212.  And  you  have  construed  ''technical  instruction"  in  that  large 
sense  which  the  Act  permits,  and  have  applied  your  money  not  purely  to 
what  may  be  called  the  technical  subjects,  but  to  some  extent  to  what  we 
may  call  secondary  educational  subjects  also  ? — ^Yes,  and  not  only  in  the 
laige  sense  which  the  Act  permits,  but  we  have  asked  for  a  minute  of  the 
Department  to  enable  us  to  use  the  fund  for  other  subjects  not  specified  in 
the  Act.  It  is  known  to  the  Ciommission,  no  doubt,  that  the  Department 
can  permit  us  to  apply  the  fund  to  other  subjects. 

5213.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  any  restrictions  removed  and  to  be 
permitted  to  use  the  fund  for  the  purposes  of  Secondary  Education  gene- 
ndly  F — No,  I  do  not  know  that  the  restrictions  have  interfered  with  our 
operations  so  far,  but  perhaps  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  Department 
inyolyes  a  Uttle  routine  which  might  be  avoided  if  restrictions  were 
removed. 

5214.  You  have  found  some  inconveniences  arise  from  the  fact  that  the 
county  boroughs,  which  are  numerous  in  Lancashire,  administer  their 
grants  in  quite  a  distinct  way  from  the  way  you  administer  yours  F — ^That 
is  so. 

6216.  Would  you  indicate  more  particularly  the  nature  of  those  incon- 
veniences F — The  inconveniences  arise  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  are  within  the  county  boroughs,  and  the  students 
from  the  county  area  when  they  live  sufficiently  near  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  those  institutions,  so  our  funds,  which  we  should  like  to  expend  in 
the  county,  have  to  be  to  some  extent  expended  in  aiding  institutions  in 
the  county  boroughs  over  which  we  have  no  control. 

6216.  That  would  be  especially  the  case  in  Lancashire,  not  obIy  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  the  county  boroughs,  but  on  account  of  the 
railway  facilities,  by  which,  except  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  it  is  easy  for  anyone  living  outside  the  county  boroughs  to  get  to 
the  county  boroughs  F — Quite  so ;  the  railway  communication  is  very  good. 
(Mr.  Bennion.)  Here  is  a  map  which  shows  Uie  distribution  of  the  county 
boroughs  {producing  a  m(if).  There  ar^  16  of  them.  Many  of  our  non- 
county  boroughs  are  very  largely  rural.  The  boroughs  of  BawtenstaU, 
Haslingden,  and  Bacup  are  almost  entirely  rural. 

6217.  (To  Mr,  Sruxpe.)  What  method  would  you  suggest  of  bringing 
about  the  better  organisation  of  the  whole  county,  or  bringing  in  the 
countv  boroughs  for  some  purposes  along  with  the  county  P  Or,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  say,  would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  greatest 
county  boroughs — Manchester  and  Liverpool — and  the  smaller  county 
boroughs  P — ^I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  would,  because  the  difficulty  arises 
with  wose  two  large  cities  as  much  as  with  other  populous  centres  in  the 
county. 

6218.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  those  county  boroughs  you  would  say, 
I  suppose,  is  large  enough  to  require  a  complete  organisation  for  itself, 
whidi  would  not  necessarily  be  the  cose  with  the  smaller  county  boroughs  P 
— That  is  so. 

6219.  Keverting  to  my  former  question,  how  would  you  propose  a 
general  organisation  for  the  county  which  would  bring  the  county  boroughs 
into  some  organic  relation  to  the  county  council  F — I  have  ventured  to 
suggest  in  the  draft  evidence  that  there  should  be  a  unification  of  the 
educational  authority  in  the  county ;  that  that  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  formation  of  an  educational  board  for  the  county ;  that  upon  that 
board  there  should  be  representatives  from  every  part  of  the  county — 
both  the  county  boroughs  and  the  other  districts 

5220.  Including  MancheRter  and  Liverpool  F— Including  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  and  I  have  stated  in  the  evidence  that  such  joint  com- 
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mittees  and  snoh  ooxmtj  boards  already  eziflt  for  the  admuustrationL  of 
other  county  matters  ;  and  npon  those  boards  Manchester  and  liyerpool^ 
as  well  as  the  other  connty  boroughs,  are  represented  and  take  joint 
interest  in  the  management.  Whilst  that  is  so  for  the  central  administra- 
tiye  body  of  the  particular  institution  in  the  whole  county,  sub-committees 
are  formed  of  that  central  joint  committee  which  take  the  supervision  of 
the  institutions  affected  in  the  locality  where  the  representatiyes  upon  the 
central  committee  reside. 

6221.  Do  you  propose  that  the  central  authority  should  for  the  purposes 
of  secondary  and  technical  instruction  supersede  the  authorities  in  the 
county  boroughs  altogether,  or  would  you  leave  them  some  measure  of 
independent  action  for  their  own  purposes  ? — Not  for  primaiy  education. 

5222.  I  am  spf  aking  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  P — I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  superseded,  or  rather,  I  do  not  like 
the  word  ''  supersede,"  but  that  the  governing  bodies  of  institutions,  for 
example,  like  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  the  Liverpool  Institute, 
and  ttie  collegiate  schools  of  Liverpool,  might  be  represented  from  their 
governing  bodies  upon  this  joint  county  bo^. 

5223.  My  question  rather  goes  to  this  :  Would  you  propose  that  the 
Manchester  City  Ck)uncil  should  continue  to  appoint  its  own  technical 
instruction  authority,  which  should  be,  for  some  purposes  at  any  rate, 
independenc  of  the  general  county  authority  which  you  propose  to  oon- 
stitate  P — ^I  should  prefer  that  they  wore  united  in  one  central  board. 

5224.  And  then  that  the  authority  for  Manchester  should  be  a  committee 
of  that  board  p — Precisely. 

5225.  In  other  words,  all  those  local  authorities  for  counties  should 
exercise  an  authority  delegated  by  the  central  authority  p — That  is  so. 

5226.  Would  you  not  apprehend  considerable  opposition  to  such  a 
proposal  P — ^Tes,  that  is  my  fear,  but  it  offers  to  me  the  best  solution  of 
the  difficulty  for  future  action. 

6227.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  less  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
your  plan  with  regard  to  the  smaller  county  boroughs  if  you  did  not 
include  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  your  scheme  P  I  ask  you  that  specially 
because  you  represent  a  county  division  of  Lancashire,  and  you  also,  I 
think,  have  Hved  in,  and  are  fanuliar  with  the  circumstances  of,  Liyerpool  P 
— That  is  so ;  I  think  there  might  be  a  little  jealousy  on  the  p^  of 
smaller  county  boroughs,  but  there  wotild  be  less  difficulty  I  think  in 
bringing  them  into  a  joint  board  of  this  character. 

5228.  You  would  expect,  I  suppose,  as  the  result  of  the  constitution  of 
such  a  county  authority  considerable  economy  in  the  matter  of  money  P — 
Yes,  that  would  be  one  effect ;  and  there  would  be  a  better  arrangement. 
Take,  for  example,  scholarships  and  matters  of  that  kind  that  haye  a 
general  application  to  the  whole  county;  they  could  be  better  arranged 
under  a  joint  board  than  under  separate  committees  in  various  districts  at 
various  county  boroughs. 

5229.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the  case  of  instraction  in  agriculture. 
Supposing  you  were  giving  instraction  in  agriculture,  in  an  agricultural 
college,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  really  better  to  plant  it,  let 
us  say,  in  Preston,  which  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  agricultural  area, 
but  which  is  within  the  limits  of  a  county  borough,  than  it  would  be  to 
plant  it  in  a  purely  agricultural  district  P — Yes ;  and  we  are  acting  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  upon  that  principle. 

5230.  Preston  being  a  great  railway  centre  P — ^Yes. 

5231.  Is  it  your  view  that  there  is  at  present  considerable  waste  arising 
from  the  provision  by  the  county  and  by  various  coonty  boroughs  of  a 
greater  number  of  institutions  than  is  really  needed  P — Mr.  Bennion  says, 
res  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.  If  the  question  is  intended  to 
imply  that  there  is  a  superabundance  of  educational  institutions  in  any 
one  part  of  the  county,  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me  from  my  knowledge  of 
Lancashire. 
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6282.  I  did  not  ask  whether  there  was  a  total  siipexabiiadanoe  of  ednoa* 
tioiial  insiitationa,  but  whether  there  was  a  saperabundanoe  of  edncatioiud 
institiitionB  wfaidi  to  some  extent  overlap  one  another,  which  is  a  difRareiit 
thing.  I  will  pat  it  to  jou  in  this  way.  Are  there  more  institutions 
doing  exactly  the  same  work,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  available  for  the  same 
persons  than  it  is  necessary  to  have? — ^There  were,  and  to  some  extent 
it  is  stiU  the  case ;  bnt  by  onr  methods  of  administering  the  fund  we 
find  that  the  anthorities  in  the  varions  localities  are  concentrating  their 
efEorts,  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  feeble  institutions  are  .being 
elosed,  and  the  work  is  being  concentrated  in  one  efficient  institutian 
which  is  snfSment  t<x  that  particolar  centre. 

5283.  Oan  yon  give  us  an  instanoe  of  that  P— In  Ashton-nnder-Liyne 
they  are  working  in  that  direction,  and  in  Littleborongh  too.  {Mr, 
Bennion,)  A  good  illustration  is  Southport  and  Birkdale.  The  Southport 
OorpcMration  adjoins  the  Birkdale  Local  Board  District.  The  Southport 
Corporation  provides  in  the  Victoria  Art  and  Science  School  eixcellent 
instruction  both  in  art  and  various  branches  of  science.  The  Birkdale 
Local  Board,  no  part  of  which  district  is  too  far  distant  for  the  students 
to  attend  the  Southport  classes,  insists  on  having  classes  of  its  own,  and  it 
has  the  same  classes  that  are  held  in  Southport. 

523i.  {To  Mr.  Snape,)  X  thought  you  remarked  that  these  difficultiefl 
were  to  some  extent  being  removed  by  a  greater  disposition  to  co*operate  ? 
— ^That  is  when  the  fund  is  being  administered  for  one  paitioular  district ; 
in  the  district  that  Mr.  Bennion  has  spoken  of  Birkdale  and  Southport 
each  has  a  separate  fund  of  its  own,  and  as  a  result  Birkdale  will  not  give 
up  the  use  of  their  fund  within  their  own  district.  That  bears  out  my 
view,  that  if  you  had  a  joint  board  there  would  probably  be  united  action 
between  Birkdale  and  Sonthport,  and  the  waste  of  tiro  separate  insfcittir 
tions  might  be  avoided. 

5285.  But  Birkdale  and  Soufliport  are  both  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  council  ? — {Mr.  Bennion,)  Yes. 

5286.  {To  Mr.  Snape.)  This  is  not  one  of  the  cases  at  any  rate  where  the 
bringing  in  of  the  countf  boroughs  would  make  a  diffiBrence  ?—lSo ;  I  was 
epetSdng  generally  of  tne  whole  of  the  county  being  administered  by  one 
board. 

5237.  It  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  county,  council,  would  it  not,  to 
alter  the  arrangement  now  ?^-It  would  be  so,  out  we  have  laid  down  a 
principle  which  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  county,  and  which  would 
completely  revolutionise  our  arrangements  if  we  altez^dd.  it. 

5288.  But  still  it  is  a  principle  which  was  laid  down  by  voiirsel.ves  ? — J^ 
is  a  principle  which  was  laid  down  by  us»  beeaose  we  could  jopt  veiy  well 
help  oursdves. 

5289.  It  was  laid  down  by  the  county  oouncil,''and  it  could  be  altered 
without  legislation  ?— Tes ;  it  could  be  altered  without  legislation. 

5240.  It  is  not  like  the  case  of  a  county  borough,  where  you  would 
Tequire  a  legislative  alteration  in  order  to  effect  the  economy  of  which  yon 
speak  P— -That  is  so. 

5241.  (Sir  John  Hibhert  to  Mr,  Snape.)  I  suppose  there  would  be  » 
great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  in  country  dirtricts  it 
you  were  to  alter  the  system  in  the  way  of  compelling  them  to  go  to  some 
centre,  would  there  not  P — There  would  be  under  the  existing  arrange* 
ments,  but  if  there  were  a  central  board  upon  which  they  were  represented, 
perhaps  that  opposition  might  be  considerably  modified. 

5242.  You  have  98  urban  districts  in  the  administrative  county,  have 
you  not  P — {Mr.  Bennion.)  We  have  98  local  boards,  and  18  non-county 
boroughs. 

5248.  £§  not  there  a  very  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  local  board 
districts,  and  the  non-counfy  boroughs,  that  they  like  their  own  Autonomy 
in  carrying  out  their  own  classes  P — That  is  so. 
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'    6244.  That  feeling  ia  rather  a  growing  one  than  a  deareaaing  one,  is  it  not  ? 
— {Mr.  8nape.)  It  is  a  desirable  one  to  enoourage,  I  think. 

5245.  Has  it  not  been  the  system,  from  the  very  commencement^  that 
after  taking  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  total  grant  for  special 
purposes,  which  would  extend  oyer  the  whole  county,  you  have  allocated  a 
certain  sum  to  each  urban  district,  non-county  borough  district,  and  rural 
district  according  to  the  population  and  rateable  value  ? — ^Yes. 

5246.  Has  not  that  BtyBtem  diawn  forth  an  immense  agoount  of  looal 
interestP— It  has. 

5247.  Can  you  show  that  in  a  stioiiger  way  than  hj  the  increase  in^the 
luimber  of  students  at  the  cAmmob  over  the  oounl^  P — Ko,  that  is  a  very 
strong  proof  of  the  interest. 

'  5248.  Is  it  according  to  ^our  statement  that,  while  in  1890-91  there  were 
6,400  students  in  the  administrative  county,  in  the  year  189^98  they  had 
increased  to  54,000  P— That  is  a  very  strong  proof  of  the  local  interest. 

5249.  And,  I  presume,  they  are  still  increasing  P — They  are  stUl 
increasing,  so  far  as  we  know.     We  have  not  the  returns  for  this  year. 

5250.  A  statement  was  made  by  the  representaiiye  of  the  technical 
Instruction  committee  in  the  city  of  Manohester,  Alderman  Hoy,  that 
^there  was  some  difficulty  in  providing  for  oounty  students  attenduig  tiie 
tdasses  within  the  Manohester  area.  Do  you  know  anything  of  that 
difficulty  P — Does  that  mean  that  there  was  not  sniitQient  room  P  - 

5251.  Ko,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  about  the  payment  for  the  students. 
He  instanced  Moss  Side  P — ^Yes,  that  difficulty  has  arisen,  and  we  have  tried 
to  meet  it  to  some  extent. 

5252.  ISm  that  difficulty  sever  been  got  rid  of  P-^Not  entirely,  but  very 
largely. 

5253.  Have  yon  not  agreed,  as  a  technical  instruction  committee,  that  a 
oertain  per-centage  may  be  g^ven  out  ol  the  grants  of  each  district,  for  the 
purpose  €d  paying  fees  for  students  attending  in  other  areas  than  their 
own  P — ^We  have  limited  it  to  a  capitation  fee  of  10«.  per  head,  but  thi^t 
10«.  per  heed  is  said  by  the  county  bovongh  schools  to  be  insufficient.   . 

5254.  Is  that  the  point  of  difference  between  you,  as  to  the  amount 
which  you  should  allow  P — ^Yes,  they  would  like  to  have  a  larger  sum. 

5255.  There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  county  committee,  if  possible, 
to  carry  out  a  system  of  that  kind,  eoabling  students  to  attend  classes 
within  other  areas  than  county  boroughs,  for  instance  P — ^Yes,  there  is  a 
sincere  desire.    On  the  other  hand,  our  county  committee  is  unwilling  to 

f've  more  of  its  funds  to  a  county  borough  institution  than  it  can  avoid, 
may  add  this :  At  first  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  committees  that  are  not  wilHng  to  make  any  very  active  efforts  them- 
'  selves  to  send  all  their  students  to  the  county  boroughs,  and  hand  over 
the  whole  fund  to  it.  We  had  to  set  our  fkces  against  that.  We  therefore 
Ifdd  down  this  capitation  arrangement,  but  we  have  reserved  to  ourselveB 
tte  power,  under  certain  oivoumstanoes,  of  increasing  that  oafHlation  grant 
to  such  a  sum  as  might  appear  to  be  desirable. 

5256.  Is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  the  difficulty  which  has  been  stated 
'  trith  regard  to  Manchester  is  not  general  throughout  the  county  p    T^e 

Wigan  for  instance ;  have  you  any  difficulty  in  assisting  the  Wigan  School 
of  Mining  with  respect  to  students  coming  from  outside  the  Wigan  county 
borough  P — ^We  have  not  now,  becQUse  they  have  merged  their  mauage- 
ment  and.  their  fund  into  the  county  fund. 

5257.  Therefore  the  difficulty  has  ceased P — Yes;  but  in  Bootle,  for 
instance,  which  is  a  county  borough,  the  students  from  Litheriand  desired 
to  go  to  the  effective  classes  which  were  in  existence  in  Bootle,  because, 
•owing  to  their  limited  number  of  students,  and  their  limited  grant,  they 

..  4X>uld  not  x»rovide  such  good  classes  at  their  own  doors. 

5258.  What  do  they  pay  P — 10«.  per  student. 
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6259.  The  same  as  you  haye  laid  down  ? — {Mr.  Bennion.)  The  atrange*- 
ment  is  ihiB  :  Every  aoholar  attending  claBsea  in  a  district  other  than  that 
in  which  he  residea,  which  includes  county  boroughs,  mnj  have  a  |»ajment 
of  108.  per  head  made  to  the  school ;  andif  the  institution  can  show  any 
special  circumstances,  either  by  reason  of  expensiye  classes,  such  as 
laboratory  or  experimental  classes,  for  increasing  the  capitation  grant,  the 
committee  will  increase  that  grant,  and  has  done  so  whererer  such  circum- 
stances have  been  shown.  With  respect  to  Wigan,  we  entered  into  a 
special  agreement  with  them,  an  agreement  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
extend  to  other  county  boroughs. 

6260.  In  Wigan  you  have  given  them  a  grant  of  5001.  Do  you  give 
them  a  yearly  sum  for  each  student  sent  from  outside  the  borough  P — We 
do  nothing  with  Wigptn  beyond  this.  An  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Lancashire  Counter  Council  and  the  Wigan  Corporation  by 
which,  in  consideration  of  the  Wigan  Corporation  placing  their  Technical 
Instruction  Fund  at  the  disposal  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Council,  the  Wigan  county  borough,  and  the  Wigan  Mining 
School,  the  whole  district  of  Wigan  is  merged  into  the  county ;  so  that 
tiie  county  borough  of  Wigan  together  with  all  the  local  bofurds  round 
form  now  one  difl&iot.  'Ihe  Wigan  teachers  are  entitied  to  compete  for 
our  scholarships  and  to  attend  such  classes  as  tiie  Lancashire  County 
CouncQ  forms,  and  practically  Wigan  is  part  of  the  county  for  technical 
instruction  purposes.  (Mr.  8 nape)  Wigan  is  a  very  important  case  in 
furtherance  of  the  view  that  I  adyooate  for  a  unification  of  the  authori- 
ties. Wigan  is  a  county  borough  having  from  the  Gk>yemment  Technical 
Instruction  Fund  a  fund  of  somewhere  about  7002.  a  year.  It  has  a  mining 
school  which  we  thought  would  be  advantageous  to  colliers  outside  the 
county  borough,  and  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  we  have  a  joint  repre- 
sentation upon  the  governing  body  of  their  school  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  fund,  and  in  return  we  give  them  a  vote  out  of  our  funds  to  the 
extent  of  500^.  a  year. 

6261.  According  to  the  principles  you  have  suggested  as  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  technical  teaching,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  county 
should  as  far  as  possible  act  in  a  liberal  manner  in  conjunction  with  the 
oounty  boroughs  for  carrying  on  certain  classes  of  instinotion  P  —  Yes,  if 
there  were  joint  representation  in  the  management  oi  the  county  borough 
institutions. 

6262.  With  re6i>eci  to  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  I  gather  that  the 
county  is  now  spending  something  like  7,000L  a  year  upon  those  two 
purposes  P — ^We  have  voted  that  sum,  but  we  do  not  always  award  it.  The 
scholarships  have  all  been  awarded,  but  the  exhibitions  have  not  been 
awarded  to  the  ftdl  value. 

6263.  You  have  now  had  the  system  in  operation  for  several  years. 
Does  the  number  of  candidates  to  compete  for  various  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  increase  from  year  to  year  P — It  fluctuated  somewhat  at  first, 
but  this  year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase.  We  take  it  that  the  eSect 
of  our  classes  is  beginning  to  be  felt  upon  the  ooimty. 

6264.  Do  you  find  that  the  pupils  who  come  to  compete  for  those 
scholarships  are  well  prepared  as  a  general  rule  P — For  the  scholarships 
they  are  very  well  prepared.  The  examinations  are  as  severe  as  are  held 
for  any  university  scholarship.  They  are  conducted  by  first-class  men,  and,, 
as  I  say,  the  scholwrehipe  are  very  well  prepared  for,  but  the  exhibitions 
not  so  welL 

6266.  The  scholarships  of  course  are  the  higher  class  of  the  two.  What 
class  of  schools  do  the  candidates  come  fromp — {Mr.  Bennton.)  Many  of 
them  do  not  come  from  schools  at  all,  but  are  engaged  in  some  of  the 
workshops  and  manufactories. 

6266.  (Dean  of  Manchester  to  Mr.  Snape.)  Do  you  wish  this  unification 
of  which  you  speak  to  be  compulsory  unification  by  legislation  P--I  am 
afraid  the  voluntary  unification  will  be  difftcult  to  accomplish,  and^ 
therefore,  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  legislation  to  bring  it  about. 
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5267.  Yon  speak  of  haTing  unified  in  this  manner  the  oonnty  borongh 
of  Wigan.  Have  you  made  any  attempts  in  any  other  parts  of 
l4uioa£2bire  ? — ^It  is  scarcely  onr  proyinoe  to  make  the  attempt. 

6268.  Have  any  oyertnres  been  made  to  yon  P — No. 

5269.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  local  interest  is  likely  to  be  more 
advanced  if  yon  leave  these  things  in  the  hands  of  the  local  anthozities  P — 
The  interest  in  Wigan  has  not  diminished  in  the  slightest  degree  in 
consequence  of  the  imification. 

6270.  I  do  not  know  particularly  the  oiroumstances  of  Wigan,  but  I  do 
know  the  circumstances  of  some  of  the  county  boroughs,  for  example,  the 
county  borough  of  Bochdale.  Is  it  not  within  your  cognisance  that  there 
has  sprung  up  veiy  large  interest  in  this  whole  matter,  and  that  they  have 
proceeded  to  ouild  themselves  a  technical  school  P — ^Yes. 

5271.  Do  you  not  think  it  likely  that  that  interest  has  been  excited 
because  of  the  local  authority  being  so  largely  interested  in  it  P — Possibly 
that  is  so,  but  the  same  thmg  is  taking  place  in  various  places  in  the 
county,  for  instance,  Widnes,  Ijeigh,  Nelson,  and  other  places. 

6272.  Do  you  think  it  would  promote  the  progress  of  your  work,  if  this 
could  be  merged  in  a  central  authority  for  the  county  p— I  do  not  think  it 
would  interfere  with  it.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  sav  it  would  promote 
it,  but  it  would  remove  some  of  these  frictional  difficulties  that  arise,  and 
it  would  modify  some  of  the  waste  that  takes  place. 

6273.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  waste  is  probably  by  degrees  diminishing. 
For  example,  in  your  precis  you  speak  of  certain  schools  which  are 
diminiahin'g  in  numbers,  and  are  virtually  becoming  merged  in  large 
institutions,  such  as  the  technical  school  at  Bochdale ;  and  some  of  the 
classes  are  being  given  up.  Do  ^n  not  think  that  that  will  generally 
take  place  ? — ^I  think  that  is  very  hkely  to  grow. 

5274.  You  speak,  in  your  precis  of  not  being  able  to  get  the  right  class 
of  men.  Do  von  not  think  that  there  is  that  feature  in  the  English 
character  which,  when  these  circumstances  arise,  influences  people  who 
are  likely  to  do  tiie  very  best  in  a  particular  movement  to  come  forward  p 
— I  referred  to  the  rural  districts  in  what  I  said  with  regard  to  thai 

5275.  How  would  you  secure  the  representation  you  have  spoken  of  on 
your  central  authority  P — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  lay  down  a  scheme  for 
you,  but  there  is  the  fact  that  such  insfdtutions  exist.  The  AEylums' 
Board  is  scarcely  an  analogous  institution,  but  the  representation  is 
effected  without  anj  difficulty.  The  representation  there  is  according  to 
rateable  value,  and  the  quota  that  each  particular  authority  represented 
has  to  pay. 

6276.  You  do  not  suggest  co-optation  P — ^I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  I  should  oppose  it,  because  it  might  be  desirable  to  co-opt  educational 
experts  or  persons  who  have  strong  educational  imnpathies  and  great 
experience,  and  who  would  not  care  to  go  through  tiie  process  of  an 
election  upon  any  particular  board. 

6277.  You  say  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  money  to  coimty 
boroughs.  Have  you  given  large  sums  to  tibe  county  borough  of 
Manchester  P — We  have  given  400Z.  each  to  University  College,  Liveipool, 
and  to  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  I  think,  for  two  years  in  succession, 
and  we  may  give  a  larger  sum  this  year. 

6278.  That  is  Owens  College,  qua,  Owens  CoUege,  and  of  course  it  is 
within  the  area ;  but  you  have  never  given  it  to  the  county  borough,  have 
you  P — ^No,  not  to  the  technical  committee  of  Manchester. 

6279.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  I  understand  you  to  propose  a  general  county 
committee  on  which  the  urban  district  or  the  local  board  and  the  non- 
county  boroughs  at  any  rate  shall  be  represented  P — ^Yes. 

5280.  Would  not  such  a  committee  be  a  very  unwieldly  one  to  take  in 
the  whole  of  your  representatives  P  If  each  district  sent  one  representative 
there  would  be  116.     Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 

E    87580.  I  I 
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committee  could  be  made  a  '^odtable  one  ?— I  think'  the  eoikmittee  wbnld 
be  -workable  as  to  the  general  principles,  and  the]8mb:committeff  i^^onld  be 
workable  as  to  the  details  in  their  various  localities.  It  T  majreay  so,  it 
would  be  no  more  difficnlt  than  ihe  Londom-SehoblSosfitd,  t^^  voold  be 
aa- large,  and  which  has  a  very  large  area  and  a  laiige  populatioB^to^deal 
with.  . 

5281.  How  many  members  are  there  ott  tiie  Itofado^  Sehool  Board  P^I 
cannot  say. 

5282.  Nothing  like  116  F— I  d6  not  know  what  Ihe  ntmib^  U.  'I  tfitkght 
it  was  a  large  body. 

5283.  (Mr,  CoQichurn,)  There  are  56  members  ?— There  aire  54  membei-s 
on  our  asylums*  Board,  and  a  county  committee  of  that'  kind  could  administer 
the  general  principles  of  the  educational  arrangements,  wheireas  the  sulb- 
committees  would  take  in  hand  the  details  in  their  loottlittea.    ^-  • ' 

528ir  (Sir  Senrij  Jtoecoe.)  Still  if  you  were  to  make  arrangen^ht^jfmd  take 
action  for  &e  various  localitfes,  of  which  there  are  116,  surely  eadh  one  of 
the  116  would  desire  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  way  in  which  the  money 
was  to  be  apent,  would  he  not  ? — I  have  not  fixed  any  nuzaber  ai  116.  I 
did  not  say  what  number  there  should  be  on  the  board.  >I«pokeofth& 
general  representation  6f  the  authorities  interested  upon  a  htMJtd  of  i^at 
character  to  administer  the  educational  matters  of  the  locality. 

5285.  I  point  out  to  you  that  there  are  116  different  authorities  in  the 
county,  each  one  of  which  according  to  yoiir  plan  wvncddhave-to  be 
represented.  Ton  could  not  leave  half  of  them  but,  could  yotl? —  It  would 
require  some  consideration  as  to  bow  the  representation  might- be  effected. 
I  do  not  think  that  an  unworkable  or  too  unwieldy  a  board  n^,  be 
establiahed  for  the  purpose  contemplated. 

5286.  I  understand  that  one  ground  upon  which  you  advocate  the 
formation  of  snch  a  board  is  with  regard  to  the  scholarships  P-^That  is  one 
reason. 

5287.  Is  there  not  now  an  arrangement  amongst  the  coigatiea  a^-large^ 
not  merely  Lancashire,  but  Lancashire  joined  with  the  other  counties,  to 
assimilate  the  system  of  scholarships  and  give  scholarships  throughout  tlie 
country? — Ana  to  allow  candidates  from  other  counties  to  compete  for 
scholarships  P 

5288.  I  refer  to  a  s^^stem  which  is  now  being  arranged  for  making  ilie 
mode  of  giving  scholarships  the  same  or  similar  throughout  the  country  ? 
( J/r,  Bennion.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  Headmasters'  Association  scheme  ? 

5289.  Yes  P — That  is  for  elementary  scholarships  and  not  the  class  of 
scholarships  that  we  give  of  60Z.  a  year.  They  have  no  scheme  for  dealing 
with  valuable  scholar^hipa  but  only  elementary  ones. 

5290.  I  think  the  Assooiation  for  Technical  Instruotion  have  a  solieine 
in  hand  P — ^I  am  on  the  committee  of  that  association,  and  I  do  not  knew 
of  it. 

5291.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  anything  of  the  kind  going  on  P — 
No.  We  had  a  conference  with  the  Headmasters'  Association,  Imt 
nothing  came  of  it.  We  found  that  they  were  v»y  elementary,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  nothing  ha»-4>een  done  since,  and  that  is  six  months  a^. 
That  is  impracticable  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

5292.  (To  Mr.  Snnpo.)  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  if  snoh  a 
thing  could  be  arranged  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  oonoequence 
not  to  have  the  scholarships  in  Lancashire  alone  given  on  a  eystem,  hnt 
also  that  the  scholarships  throughout  the  country  should  be  given  in  the 
same  systematic  way  ?— It  would  be  a  very  excellent  arrangement  eepe* 
daily  for  a  primary  school,  but  our  diffiouity  is  not  the  system  of  ofiezing 
scholarships ;  it  is  the  difficulty  of  the  conflicting  authorities  in  the  connty 
offei-ing  scholarships,  and  the  qualificationa  and  so  on  of  candidates, '  who 
live  perhaps  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street,  competing  fot*  those 
scholarships. 
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|i298;  Do  we  trndeniaJod'thAt  this  oi^itatioa  fee  of  lOs.  zelerred  to  in 
:  yoar  zaemoTandum  is  oompulsory  or  not  P — It  arises  in  ibis  way :  if  a 
'Wall  district  Iuib,  as  its-  share  of  our  fond,  100/.  for  example,  and  it 
'  eaimot  maintain  for  snoh  a  sum  any  effeotire  classes  nor  perhaps  has  it  a 

•  sufficient  mimber  of  students  in  the  thinly-populated  districts  to  fill  such 
classes,  then  they  say,  ''  We  are  near  a  county  borough ;  may  we  spend  a 
**  pfurt  of  our  1007.  in  sending  our  students  to  the  county  borough  ? '' 

5294.  But  may  not    they  send  their   students   without   paying  that 
'  capitation  fee  say,  for  example,  to  Manchester  P— The  Manchester  fich9ol 
will  require  the  fees  being  paid,  and  in  what  way  is  the  student  to  p&Y 
the  fee,  except  he  gets  it  from  our  fund. 

529$.  The  fees  in  those  cases  do  not  cover  the  expenses  of  the  schoo?. 
If  the  Manchester  Technical  School  were  to  simply  exist  on  the  fees  of  its 
students,  it  would  very  soon  be  bankrupt,  would  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 

5296.  Therefore  is  there  not  some  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  outside 
students  who  come  in  from  an  outside  area  to  contribute  somewhat  more 
than  the  fee  which  is  efaxrged  P-^^Yei^  I  think  these  is,  and  we  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  right  of  giving  a  larger,  sum  under^ .certain 
circumstances.    But  it  is  because  I  think  there  is  a  need  that  something 

.  should  be  Contributed  to  what  may  be  called  the  standing  Ahazges  of  the 
schools  that  I  t&ink  tliere  should  be  a  unificAtioii  of  the  aut^rities.  If 
we  were  to  give  more  money  we  should  have  something  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  school. 

5297.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  your  county  to  sav'to  the  diskrict, 
*'  If  you  send  a  student  to  such  and  such  a  school  outsiae  your  aE«a,'yon 
"  must  pay  such  and  such  a  sum  in  additi<Hi  to  the  fee''  p-^-I  am  alraid' 
that  woT^d'be  resented. 

5298.  But  still  it  would  be  only  a  fair  thing,  would  it  not  P>-Not  if  the 
school  says,  *'  We  want  your  money,  but  we  will  give  you  no  voice  in 
"  the  management  of  its  expenditure,*'  and  so  on. 

5299.  {Mr.  Llewellyn  Swith,)  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 
capitation  fee  of  10«.,  does  that  apply  to  the  case  of  students  who.  atteii^i 
technical  classes  outside  the  district  in  which  they  live,  but  not  outside 
the  county  area  p — ^Yes,  it  appUes  if  they  live  outside  the  county  area,  that 
is  to  say,  in  county  boroughs,  which  are  not  in  the  county  area. 

5300.  Does  it  apply  to  those  who  live  within  the  county  area^  but 
'  outside  the  local  board  district  P — ^The  geographical  county,  area  ? 

5301.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  student  living  in  one  local  district,  and 
attending  technical  classes  within  another  local  boand  district,  both  of 
them  being  within  the  coimty  area.  Is  the  IQs.  capitation  fee  intended  to 
apply  to  a  case  of  that  kind,  or  only  to  the  case  of  students,  attending 
classes  outside  the  county  area  altogether  P— It  would  apply  to  all  cases 
where  the  students  thought  they  could  get  a  better  education  by  going  to 
another  division,  whether  eoun^  area  qi  local  board  division. 

5302.  Is  that  the  onl^  method  by  which  technical  institutions  within- 
the  county  are  made  available  for  students  outside  the  local  board  area  in 
which  the  institutions  exist  P-^It  is  the  only  method  we  have  employed 
except  for  our  exhibitioners.  We  allow  them  to  hold  their  exhibitions  in 
other  localities  than  those  is  which  they  reside  sometimes  if  there  are 
board  schools  in  which  they  can  carry  on  their  education, 

5803.  But  the  IQs.  per  head  would  not  cover  the  expenses  to  which  the 
edticationol  institution  would  be  put  F-^No,  not  to  the  institution. 

5304.  And  do  you  find  any  difficulties  arise  in  the  administration 
th^rbfrothP  I  am  not  speaking  of  your  relations  "with  other  county 
councils,  but  of  tiie  relation  between  one  district  and  another  P — [Mt, 
Bsnnion.)  May  I  explain  this  point.  Take  two  suoh  districts  as  yoa 
siig^gest*    In  order  to  fix  ourselves,  take  Horwioh^  which  is  a  IoobI  board 

*  district,  at  which  the  lisnoashire  and  Yorkshire  Bailway  Company  have 
recently  erected  large  works.    They  have  founded  a  technical  school.    It 

I  I2 
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IB  Bome  milee  from  Bolton,  and  there  are  other  local  board  diatriois  round. 
We  make  a  grant,  according  to  rateable  valne  and  population,  to  the  local 
board  of  Horwich.  We  make  a  special  grant  to  them  for  apparatna  and 
appliances,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  school — a  much  laiffer  grant 
than  we  conld  make  for  Horwich  itself — on  condition  that  it  a&owB  the 
students  from  the  surrounding  districts  to  attend  its  classes. 

6305.  Does  that  extra  grant  come  out  of  the  10  per  cent,  reserved  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  council  P — ^Yes.  It  comes  out  of  the  special  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  county  council. 

530C.  A  certain  portion  of  the  grant  is  reserved  in  order  to  meet 
those  cases? — Then  the  districts  which  send  students  pay  10«.  a  head 
which  is  more  than  the  fees,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  certain  sum  towturds 
the  maintenance ;  and  that  is  generally  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

5307.  Could  you  explain  what  the  10».  per  head  means.  Does  it  mean 
per  class  or  per  student? — Per  student. 

5308.  Per  individual  student  however  many  classes  he  attends  ? — Yes. 

5309.  Is  it  per  annum  or  per  term  ? — Per  annum. 

5810.  Then  it  would  not  be  much  more  than  the  fees  ? — {Mr.  Snape.) 
No.  Xot  more  than  the  fees.  In  the  case  of  Bootle  they  said  they  charged 
2i,  6d.  for  each  subject,  and  if  they  attended  four  subjects  it  would  have 
absorbed  the  IO0.  capitation  grant. 

5311.  (To  Mr.  JBennion.)  How  do  you  deal  with  day  schools?— We  have 
not  dealt  with  day  schools  yet. 

5312.  It  is  all  evening  work  ? — ^Tes,  all  evening  work. 

5813.  Could  you  give  us  a  very  rough  estimate  of  how  far  this  permis- 
sion which  you  give  to  your  districts  to  make  grants  of  this  kind  is  being 
taken  advantage  of.  Is  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  operative  throughout  tihe 
county  ? — ^Very  largely. 

5314.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  students  ? — ^It  occurs  chiefly  in 
particular  districts — around  Horwich,  for  example,  and  round  Leigh.  Leigh 
IS  a  district  in  which  a  large  number  of  local  boards  occur  joined  togetJier. 
The  Leigh  authorities  have  been  very  active.  They  are  just  erecting  a 
school  which  is  nearly  finished.  They  have  had  better  classes  than  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  the  surrounding  local  boards  have  sent  students 
into  Leigh  and  have  paid  fees.  The  same  thing  has  ooourred  in  particular 
districts  which  have  been  specially  active. 

5315.  In  other  districts  has  there  been  a  tendency  for  the  power  not  to 
be  used  ? — ^I  am  afraid  so. 

5316.  And  what  has  happened  to  the  students  in  those  cases.  Have 
they  gone  without  payment  being  made  ? — Yes. 

5317.  And  been  admitted  ? — ^Yes.  I  take  it  you  mean  without  payment 
of  any  capitation  grant. 

5318.  Without  payment  of  any  capitation  giant  being  made  on  their 
account  ?-^ Without  paying  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  tne  district  would 
pay. 

5319.  Is  the  lOs.  per  head  paid  to  the  institution  ? — Yes,  paid  to  the 
institution.    Nothing  is  paid  to  the  student. 

5820.  It  is  not  a  payment  from  one  local  authority  to  another? — 
{Mr.  8nape.)  We  allow  them  to  pay  it  out  of  the  fund  allocated  to  them 
to  the  institution. 

5321.  But  not  to  the  neighbouring  district  authoiitv? — ^If  the  institution 
is  in  the  district  authority,  it  is  paid  over  to  tne  mana^rs  of  the 
institution,  who  will  probably  be  that  district  authority.  It  anses  in  caiiee 
where  there  are  good  schools  in  one  locality,  and  thinly  populated 
districts  around ;  in  such  cases  rather  than  start  classes  themselves  the y 
«end  students  to  places  near  to. 
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5322.  Have  yon  found  casea  of  difficulty  through  district  authorities 
which  are  not  uive  to  that  advantage  refusing  to  pay  capitation  grants  and 
insisting,  on  the  contrary,  in  haying  rather  inferior  classes  of  their  own  to 
which  they  want  the  students  to  go.  Is  that  so  in  practice  ? — ^No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  It  may  be  so.  We  do  not  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of 
the  district.  If  they  prefer  to  cany  on  their  own  classes  we  do  not  suggest 
to  them,  "  You  had  better  send  your  students  to  a  place  where  there  are 
better  classes.'' 

5828.  I  ask  the  question  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  there  is 
unneoessazy  overlapping  due  to  the  fact  that  this  power  is  optional  and 
not  compulsory  P — I  think  it  is  possible  that  there  is  such  overmpping. 

5324.  But  on  the  whole  you  think  the  advantages  of  this  autonomy 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  P — (Mr.  Bennion.)  If  it  has  occurred,  it  has 
been  in  districts  like  Birkdale  and  Southport,  where  there  is  considerable 
local  jealousy ;  or  Moss  Side  and  M^chester,  where  the  same  local 
jealousies  existed.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  case  in  which  it  has  occurred, 
if  at  ^1.  The  Moss  Side  Local  Board  would  not  make  a  contribution  for 
its  students  coming  into  Manchester.  They  have  refused  to  do  that  with 
respect  to  the  day  schools  and  in  all  other  respects. 

5325.  You  did  not  put  any  pressure  upon  them  to  compel  them  to  do 
that  P — Xo ;  we  give  them  the  power  to  do  it  and  the  funds  to  do  it. 

5326.  Have  jou  advised  them  to  do  it  P^Yes.  The  Moss  Side  people 
have  been  distinctly  advised  that  any  institution  in  Manchester  to  which 
they  proposed  to  make  a  payment,  which  is  sufficient,  woxdd  be  accepted 
by  the  county  council. 

5327.  I  suppose  you  would  go  so  far  as  to  decline  to  give  the  extra 
grant  for  equipment  and  so  forth  in  cases  in  which  yon  thought  the 
institution  was  unnecessary  for  this  reason  P — ^Yes ;  we  should  only  give 
special  grants  where  we  found  the  necessity  for  the  institution. 

5328.  So  that  short  of  compulsion  you  exercise  such  pressure  as  you 
can  P — Distinctly ;  and  we  Und  that  we  have  been  able  to  exercise 
considerable  influence,  in  places  which  have  had  efficient  institutionB,  to 
get  those  institutions  opened  to  surrounding  districts.  Take  Aahton- 
under-Lyne.  The  Higginbottom  Trustees  have  erected  a  school.  That 
school  was  closed  to  eveiybody  but  Ashton,  and  they  refused  to  open  it  to 
the  numerous  local  boards  round  Ashton,  but  through  the  influence  of  the 
tedimical  committee  that  has  beqn  thrown  open. 

5329.  You  feel  that  it  is  desipble  that  the  county  should  not  be  cut  up- 
into  116  oompwrtments  P — ^Distinctly,  and  the  policy  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  estaUii^  a  few  efficient  schools  under  efficient  teachers  in  such  a 
group  of  centres  rather  than  have  a  large  number  of  smaller  and  inefficient 
schools  wherever  that  is  practicable.  We  have  not  drawn  a  hard  and  fast 
geographical  boundary,  but  have  tried  to  get  the  districts  to  amalgamate. 

5330.  Would  that  apply  to  county  boroDghs  also,  the  difficulty  being 
that  you  would  have  no  control  over  the  county  boroughs  ? — We  have 
encouraged  local  boards  lying  round  county  boroughs  to  go  to  the  county 
borougl^,  an^  to  pay  the  county  boroughs  such  sums  up  to  IO9.  a  head,  or 
such  tother  sums  if  special  drcumstances  could  be  shown,  and  to  attend 
efficient  classes  in  a  county  borough,  rather  than  to  set  up  classes  of  their 
own.  That  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  committee.  Our  great. 
diJQKculty  with  the  coimty  boroughs  nas  been  this :  If  you  take  the  group, 
of  houses  which  constitute  the  county  borough  and  the  surrounding 
disixiot,  the  roads  all  converge  into  the  borough.  We  could  not  erect  an 
instituidon  on  any  one  side  to  serve  the  other  sides,  and  rather  than 
attempt  that  kind  of  thing  we  have  always  tried  to  work  with  the  county 
boroughs. 

5331.  (Mr.  EohhotMe  to  Mr.  Bennion,)  You  have  16  county  boroughs  in 
your  county  P— Yes. 

5382.  That  includes  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which,  as  we  know,  are 
•very  luge ;  but  some  of  the  county  boroughs  are  comparatively  small  P — 
They  are  all  over  50,000. 
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5333.  (To  Mr.  Stiape.)  Yoa  wouLd-  admit  that  there^  is  a  good  deal  of 
difTereBce  in  an  educational  point  of-  view  between  a  iewn  ULe  Liveipooi 
or  Manchester,  and  one  of  the  emaUeet  of  your  coimty  boeongha? — lie», 
a  yery  great  difference. 

0884.  And  I  BUppose  you  would  consider  fhair  it  would  be  a  great 
udymnta^e  if  yon  eould  get  tk»  emaller  county  borougha,  mky  those  below 
100,000  inhabitants,  to  combine  with  the  rest  of  your  county  P — ^Yes.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  get  oombination,  and  if  you  caiinot  get  a 
unification  with  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in,  to  get  it  with  the  remainder 
of  the  county  boroughs. 

5335.  I  see  you  have  nine  county  boroughs  with  a  population  over 
100,000,  and  eight  county  boroughs  with  a  population  under  100,000 ;  one 
of  them,  Bootle,  having  even  a  population  below  50,000  ? — ^Bootle  is  rather 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  it  is  almost  a  part  of  Liverpool,  and  is 
growing  largely. 

5836.  However,  as  I  undentand  from  you,  there  has  been.  no.  genenl 
attempt  to  get  any  combination  between  the  county  boroughs  and  Use 
county  P — There  has  not. 

5337.  Do  you  think  such  an  attempt  has  not  been  made  because  it  has 
been  considered  hopeless  P — ^Yes,  there  has  been  no  power  to  biing  pressure 
upon  any  body  to  £bJ1  into  the  arrangement,  and  the  county  councnl  would 
not  care  to  make  approaches  which  would  be  rejected. 

5338.  In  fact  both  sides  have  xaither  kept  eaoh  «thei>  ait  aim's  length  P-^ 
That  is  so. 

5339.  Except  in  the  case  of  Wigan  P — Except  in  the  case  of  Wigan,  and 
that  arose  from  their  mining  school.  We  wanted  to  mstke  it  avai&ble  for 
our  mining  population,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  it  led  to  n^fotiatiozus  whi<^h 
resulted  satisfactorily. 

5340.  (Sir  John  Hil>heri.\  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  may  join  the  county 
borough  of  Manchester  with  respect  to  a  school  for  teaching  the  s3k 
industry  P — That  is  for  the  whole  comity.  It  would  not  be  confined 
necessarily  to  Manchester.  It  might  induce  some  edncatzonoi  authorities 
from  outside  the  county  altogether — from  Staffordshire  or  Oheslure, 
wherever  there  is  any  one — ^interested  in  the  silk  trade,  we  should  like 
them  to  be  united  in  this  school. 

5341.  That  is  a  combination  for  a  particular  purpose  ?— Tea. 

• 

5342.  (Mr.  Hohhowe.)  I  was  rather  speaking  of  combination  genezBlly 
which  has  been  effected  in  Wigan. 

5343.  (Sir  Jolin  Hihhert,)  Is  not  that  for  the  mining  school  ? — No ;  it  is 
for  all  pui-poses.    We  do  not  limit  it  to  the  mining. 

5344.  {Mr.  Hohhouse,)  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  mining  school,  or  of 
technical  education  generally  ? — The  whole  of  their  technical  educationi 
work  generally  is  now  admimstered  by  ourselves  and  a  joint  committee. 

5345.  Supposing  there  were  a  desire  on  the  part  of,  these  oot&nty 
boroughs  to  combine  with  the  county,  the  question  of  representation 
on  a  joint  body  could  be  managed  vexy  easily,  could  it  n^  P — I  tliiaftk 
so.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  joint  committees  in  the  county  whioli  ate 
named  in  the  pr^s. 

1^346.  The  number  of  authorities  which  would  combine  would  not  be  »o 
very  large.  For  instance,  you  have  already  in  your  county  all  tlie  local 
boards  and  all  the  non-county  boroughs,  therefore  the  difficulty  woxdcL  pot 
arise  there.  You  would  only  have  to  give  separate  representation  to  tXie 
county  boroughs  and  to  the  county  p — I  shoidd  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  no  difficulty  would  arise  with  the  non-county  boroughs  ancl  other 
authorities,  but  I  think  they  would  fall  in  with  an  arrangement,  eapecially 
if  til©  county  boroughs  united  with  it. 


Tee. 


6347.  They  are  at  present   represented    on  your   county  oonixcil.^i-- 
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5348.  And  on  ^oar  eoxiniy  oomimttee  of  teofanioal  edaoation  P^Tes,  but 
"we  leave  suitable  power  of  self  goyemment  to  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  funds,  and  so  on. 

5849.  But  you  haye  them  legally  under  jour  control  at  the  present 
moment  ? — Yes,  legally. 

'5350-.  Therelove-,  looking  at  the  -  question  from  the  legislatiye  point  of 
liew,  what  you  have  to  do  would  be  to  get  the  oounjy  boroughs  to  the 
iiomber  tol  16  ta  agree  to  join  with  your  county  in  electing  a  joint 
educational  body  ? — ^Yes. 

f .  5851^  As  has  already  been  done  for  the  purposes  of  pollution  of  riyers, 
for  asylums,  and  sea  fisheries  ? — Yes. 

5352.  Butxneaehof  these  cases,  I  suppose^  legislation  has  only  been 
effected  by  the  consent,  of  all  the  authorities? — ^Thereisthe  special  Act 
which  gave  the  power  of  constituting  the  joint  asylum  board,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  would  call  that  consent.  Parliamentary  powers  had  to  be 
obtained. 

t 

5353.  Was  it  opposed  by  any  of  the  parties  interested? — It  was  not 
opposed  at  all. 

5854.  In  the  same  way  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Bivers  Pollution  Bill  was 
itot  o|k|[>osed  by  any  of  the  local  authorities,  was  it  p — By  Bury.  That, 
opposition  was  on  a  speciality  connected  with  Bury,  I  think. 

,'  >5855«  Then  what  I  vaaat  to  get  at  is  tins ;  Do  ^ou  not  think  it  is  a 
Hedefisary  preliminary  to  any  legislati<m  creating  a  ]oint  body  that  all  the 
}09aL  ttoibozities  who  would  have  to  oombine  should  first  agree,  or,  at  any 
xa^,  the  great  majority  of  them  should  first  agree  to  combine ;  in  f aot^ 
that  no  legislaUon  of  this  kind  oould  be  effected  in  the  teeth  of  a  con* 
aidorable  proportion  ol  the  authorities  £ — ^I  suppose  not.  Public  opinion 
must  be  in  /support  of  l^^lation,  or  you  oiuonot  carry  it  out, 

5856.  And  under  the  existing  law  if  they  chose  to  combine  they  oould 
combine  yt>limtarily  by  joint  committees,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Wigan  P— Yes. 

5357.  Therefore  do  you  not  think,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  legis- 
iatiye  point  of  yiew,  that  it  is  not  much  good  attempting  a  compulsory 
%dmhination  of  these  authorities,  but  tlmt  the  most  hopeful  plan  is  to  get 
4hem  to  a^ee  to  combine  yoluntarily  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  if 
they  find  it  necessary  to  get  further  legislation,  for  them  to  concur  in 
Asking  for  such  legislation  ? — ^But  how  could  you  induce  them  to  combine 
yoluntarily  P  Who  is  to  initiate  the  moyement  P  I  do  not  know  whether 
%  might  ioterpolate  this  remark,  that  my  suggestion  about  unification  had 
Oftuoh  more  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  Secondary  Education  system 
<b6iug  nationally  established  tnan  to  our  technical  work  alone. 

5358.  Now  with  regard  to  your  present  administration  of  funds.  As  I 
<under0tand  it-,  you  administer  about  a  quarter  of  your  total  funds  tbrougb 
your  county  committee  alone,  and  about  three-fourths  is  distributed 
through  the  yarious  district  committees  P — ^That,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
proportion. 

5859.  In  the  urban  districts  you  employ  the  elected  urban  authorities  Pr~ 
3  We  haye  fay  cured  that  yiew ;  we  haye  indeed  adopted  them  as  the 
^iracleus. 

5360.  You  pay  oyer  these  funds  to  the  boron  gh  councils,  or  the  local 
;boards .  — Yes. 

'  5361.  And  they  administer  them  without  the  aid  of  any  co*  opted 
members,  do  they? — I  will  not  say  that;  we  do  not  insist  upon  any 
oo-optation  ourselyes. 

f  ■  5362. .As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  looal^^boards  eyer  co-opt? — (Mr, 
Bennion.)  1  do  not  think  so. 

., ;-  5868.  (To  Mr,  Snaps.)  In  some  cases  they  leyy  rates  under  the  Technical 
^Education  Act  ?— Yes^  they  levy  the^tes  under  the  Act  in  some  cases.  .-  > 
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5364.  But  in  tlie  mral  districts  yon  form  a  special  committee,  do  you. 
not  r — We  do. 

6305.  Becanse  yon  consider  that  the  present  mral  anthorities  are  not 
specially  suited  for  educational  work  P — ^Yes. 

5366.  Has  that  system  worked  well  ? — We  do  not  think  that  we  get  the 
best  committee;  whether  the  neighbourhood  would  supply  better  com- 
mittees or  not  I  cannot  say.  It  is  not  as  good  as  an  elected  committee  if 
you  had  a  number  of  people  taking  sufficient  interest  to  elect  a  committee. 

5367.  Ton  pick  out  the  best  people  you  can  ?— We  ask  our  county 
councillor  for  the  division  to  select  the  people  he  thinks  best.  We  have 
to  take  his  opinion  largely  with  regard  to  that. 

5368.  I  take  it  that,  generally  speaking,  this  local  distribution  of  funds, 
has  given  satisfaction  P— C^enendly  speaMng,  it  has. 

5369.  And  stimulated  work  in  a  way  that  no  more  centralised  system 
could  have  done? — ^I  think  so;  and  I  think  that  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee. 

5370.  You  would  consider  that  in  a  large  county  like  Lancashire  it  ia 
absolutely  essential  to  work  by  districts  P — ^Yes. 

5371.  And  the  greater  freedom  you  can  give  to  those  districts  the  better, 
so  long  as  they  are  under  the  ultimate  control  of  the  county  authority? 
—Yes. 

5372.  {Dr.  WormelL)  Do  I  understand  that,  taking  all  the  oixoumstonoes 
of  the  other  parts  of  England  into  account,  you  think  it  is  better  to  establish 
these  county  authorities  by  statute,  calling  upon  county  councilB  and  county 
boroughs  to  send  representatives  rather  than  leaving  it  to  them  to  combine 
or  not,  as  they  may  choose  f — ^If  it  is  left  to  Toluntiu^  action  I  do  not  think 
it  is  likely  to  be  brought  about,  and  I  think  there  would  be  great  opposition 
to  it.  If  it  were  established  by  statute,  I  think  there  wotdd  be  more 
willingness  to  fall  in  with  it. 

5373.  If  it  were  established  by  statute,  should  other  bodies  send  repre- 
sentatives to  it  in  addition  to  the  county  boroughs  and  the  county  coun<nls  ? 
— What  other  bodies  would  you  require  to  send  representatives  ? 

5374.  Should  you  consider,  for  instance,  that  the  teachers  of  a  distriot 
should  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the  county  authority  for 
Secondary  Education  P — While  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  constitution  of  the  board,  my  own  view  would  be  to  try  aad 
make  it  as  representative  of  all  the  persons  who  would  be  Ukely  to  assist  as 
possible. 

5375.  And  in  the  case  of  the  establishment  by  statate  of  such  a  district 
authority,  would  you  have  the  Imperial  grant  allocated  as  it  is  now  to 
different  parts  or  handed  over  as  a  whole  to  the  district  authority  of  the 
county  P — I  think  the  allocation  of  the  money  might  be  left  as  it  is. 

5376.  Then  you  would  trust  to  the  large  body  appointed  for  the  whole 
county  sub-dividing  itself  into  committees  to  deal  with  those  smaller 
amounts  P — ^Yes,  I  would  do  that. 

5377.  You  spoke  of  some  institutions  in  the  district  being  unwilling  to 
open  their  doors  to  the  scholars  selected  or  unwilling  to  assist  your  plaiuB. 
Would  you  desire  to  see  some  compulsory  powers  given  to  the  central 
body  to  compel  those  institutions  to  open  their  doors  P — J  do  not  remember 
having  said  that  they  were  unwilling.  The  only  unwillingness  that  I  know 
of  is  arising  from  their  wanting  more  money.  If  we  would  give  them  more 
money  they  would  open  their  doors,  I  think.  But  again  I  say  that  the 
unification  that  I  advocate  has  more  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a 
national  system  of  Secondary  Education  than  merely  to  our  technical  fond. 

5378.  {Mr.  FenwicJc.)  Would  you  say  that  the  accommodation  for 
technical  education  within  the  limits  of  your  county  is  equal  to  the 
demand  P — I  think  at  present  it  is. 

5879.  Have  you  not  had  instances  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  yoor 
board,  or  complaints  that  parents  hare  been  unable  to  obtain  such  ednoa^on 
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for  their  children,  and  haye  been  pnt  to   oonaiderable  inconyenienoe  in 
oonseqnence  ? — No.    As  soon  as  the  fund  has  been  allocated  in  this  way. 
classes  have  been  oommenoed  within  reach  of  almost  all  the  studtots  in  the 
oonnty. 

5380.  Yon  say  in  yonr  precis  that  some  instances  haye  come  before 
the  committee  of  parents  who  liye  in  connty  boronghs  where  no  snch 
scholarships  were  ayailable,  remoying  into  the  administratiye>  county  in 
order  to  obtain  a  residential  qualification  and  in  order  that  their  children 
may  be  able  to  compete.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  by  yonr  answer  that  that 
condition  of  thing  has  been  remedied  ? — No,  it  is  qnite  distinct.    It  is  not 

l>ecanse  there  is  not  sufficient  proyisionfor  technical  instmction,  but  these 
scholarships  are  great  prizes,  and  parents  who  liye  jnst  oyer  the  border  of  a 
connty  borough,  and  who  would  be  disqualified  because  they  do  not  reside 
in  a  county  area,  haye  been  known  to  remoye  their  residence  so  that  their 
cbildren  might  be  qualified  to  compete  for  a  county  scholarship  which  id 
worth  60L  a  year. 

5381.  What  class  of  children  compete  for  those  scholarships  ? — ^We  haye 
some  from  the  working  classes,  and  some  from  the  middle  classes. 

5382.  You  haye  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the  Giudrman, 
that  you  had  applied  to  the  Department  for  a  minute  in  order  to  enable 
you  to  apply  your  funds  to  subjects  other  than  those  specified  in  the  Act. 
What  was  the  result  of  your  application  P — They  granted  the  minute,  and 
we  haye  a  large  number  of  such  subjects  which  we  haye  made  known 
throughout  the  ooxmfery;  I  mean  subjects  included  in  the  Act,  but  not 
included  in  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  We 
require  a  minute  of  the  Department  to  enable  us  to  giye  instructiona  in 
those  subjects. 

5383.  (Mr,  Sadler.)  You  haye  spoken  about  Secondary  Education  being 
nationally  established.  Haye  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would 
be  the  most  desirable  composition  of  the  central  authority  P — ^No ;  but,  as 
I  answered  Dr.  Wormell,  I  should  again  answer  in  the  same  way ;  that 
I  should  wish  it  to  be  as  representatiye  as  possible  of  persons  competent 
to  take  in  hand  and  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Secondary  Education. 

5384.  I  am  speaking  of  a  central  Goyemment  Department  in  London^ 
not  a  local  authority  P — ^I  was  not  referring  to  that  at  all. 

5385.  You  haye  not  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  desirable 
in  the  composition  of  such  a  body  as  that  P — No,  I  think  it  would  be  yery 
desirable  if  a  Minister  of  education  were  established  for  the  whole  countxy, 
and  his  department  might  be  classified  into  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

5386.  Would  you  form  a  new  department  entirely  for  Seoondazy 
Education,  as  you  haye  at  present  for  primary  P — I  think  not.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  desirable  to  multiply  departments.  I  think  one  Minister  should 
take  in  hand  the  duties  of  both. 

5387.  Then  you  would  superadd  to  the  present  functions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Department  the  new  functions  of  a  Secondai^ 
Education  Department  P— -Yes. 

5388.  What  sort  of  control  oyer  the  aetion  of  your  local  authority  would 
you  entrust  to  the  hands  of  the  oentnd  department  P — Do  you  mean  in 
London  P 

5389.  Yes  P — Certainly,  not  more  control  than  they  haye  at  present. 

5390.  Then  you  would  contemplate  perhaps  haying  a  system  of  inspec- 
tors ^m  headquarters  in  Secondary  Education  as  yon  haye  now  in 
tntmaryp — I  thmk  that  would  be  desirable.  Already  inspeetors  haye 
been  appointed  in  the  technical  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they 
are  co-operating  with  us  in  giying  us  information  as  to  the  work  carziea 
on  in  our  county  schools. 

5991.  Haye  you  thought  of  haying  a  i^stem  of  local  inspection  as  well 
as  Q^abnl  P— No,  I  haye  not  formed  any  opinion  of  that. 
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. 689d.  Toxning  toihe  wock of  yoWB  Jtoeal  auihoiitj,  in  tto  Laacaahue 
Ooanty  Gonnail  Taflhnioal  ImtraofcioB  Oomnuttee,  fiave  you  to  refer  i|ll 
yoQs  «clieBMe:pefiodioaMy'to  the  TOte  of  the  comajfcy  oonndl  aa-  a  whole  P<— 
!no.  The  committee  takes  them  in  charge.  TThe  committee  saperviBOs 
th^  but  not  the  county  conupil  itself. 

it  &8ed«  YouhaTenot  to  refer  to  the  oouuty  oounoil  any  detailed  soheme 
at  all? — No»  not  deteiL  ... 

'  5394.  ^erexecntire  potrers  are  delegated  to  yon,  are  fl2i§y  P>-Tfes,  ttoafr 
is  so.    We  haye  to  ask  them  for  TOtes  of  money. 

5395.  And  would  you  recommend  that  as  expedient  on  educational 
grounds?—- If  you  can  have  an  e£feetiYe  Technical  Instruction  Committee, 
certainly. 

5396.  And  if  the  Technical  I&Btmotion  Board  were  given  powers  witii 
regazd  to  Secondary  Edueatioii  "sa  well,  you  'would  desirB  to  continae  that 
executive  freedom  P — Do  you  mean  limiting  it  to  the  county  council  or  a 
joint  bQ«rd  eudi  as  I  have  suggested  ? 

'  5897.  I  did  not  wish  to  xaiae  that  point,  but  limit  my  question  to  such 
part  at  the  county  counciXas  would  form  part  of  the  comppsitioB  of  your 
board  ?-^I  am  afraid  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  would 
scarcely  he  strong  enough,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  to  tak^  in  h^nd 
a  secondary  s^fstem  of  education,  which  would  be  a  much,  larger  thing 
than  ite  technical  work. 

'  5888.  You  think  that  in  its  present  ionu  the  oounfy  counxsil  oomuiittae 
would  desire  to  be  stresigthened  by  outside  repres6ntationP*-<YeB,  ttie 
committee  would. 

5399.  Would  you  propose  that  your  provincial  education  board  should 
have  power  to  found  new  aehodls .  wheu  xxeededF-rr-Yes,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Asylums  Board  would  have  power  to  estBbIjsh>new  asybuns; 
if  the  whole  of  the  representatives  agv^d  to  the  etsdaiblishment  of  new 
premises  and  new  institutions. 

5400.  Or  a  majority  of  them,  of  course  P — ^Tea,  or  a  majority  of  them. 

5401.  And  when  these  new  schools  were  founded  how  would  you  think 
it  desirable  that  they  should  be  governed  P — By  the  sab-oommitteeB,  witli 
possible  co-optation. 

5402.  Would  you  then  have  over  a  large  area  like  Lancashire  a  number 
of  secondary  schools  bearing  the  same  relation  to  your  county  education 
board  as  the  board  schools  in  a  city  do  to  its  school  board? — A  simiUn: 
Telationahip  I  think  might  be  desirable,  and  would  be  desirable  if  the 
board  a<hninistered  the  af&ilrs. 

5408.  You  would  have,  in  short,  administration  by  a  central  authority 
of  a  large  number  of  secondary  schools  scutifered  over  the  whole  of  tHe 
county? — Yes.  '^ 

5404.  Have  you  thought   of  any  administrative  difficulties  that  there 
would  be  arising  from  that ;  for  instance,  any  tendency  to  bureaucratic 
government,  want  of  consideration  for  the  needs  of  each  school,  asid,  so 
forth,  by  the  joint  board  P — ^The  sub- committees  who  administered  ea^i 
.particular  school  would  be  represented  on  the  joint  board,  and  would  t&ke 
care  that  the  needs  of  that  particular  locality  were  attended  to. 

5405.  What  you  call  the  sub-committees  might  also  be  called  Hie 
governing  bodies  P — The  managing  committees  of  the  schools. 

5406.  You  would  like  to  have  each  school  surroimded,  so  to  speak,  and 
sheltered  by  a  governing  body  knowing  its  needs  ? — Yes,  that  go-vexaxng 
body  being  represented  in  some  form  ot  other  on  the  joint  board. 

5407.  Before  a  new  school  was  established  do  you  think  the  local  antliority 
should  have  regard  to  the  existing  provision  by  private  enterprise  -  of 
Secondary  Education  P — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  to  whidb  X  liave 
made  reference  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  precis.  The  svbjeei  vras 
bxonght  to  my  attention  by  the  headmaster  of  a  private  school,  i^tto  iftaft 
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tmiversity  gradtuiti^;  he  spoke  of  thediffixsfillies  t!iat  migMf  ari^  if  H 
lutional  syBtem  n^re-establu&ed,  and  the  loss- that  might  be'trtiBtid^xted  b^ 
privste  schools,  tatary  of  yddch  are  well  managed  and  are-^ing-eflbcitiYe 
work. 

**'  5408.  You  wotdd*  not  dedh*e  to  supplant'  efltective  private  schobfeffi— I 

should'  desire  thai  where  private  adventure  schools  were  recognised  as 

doing  ^ood  work  in  Seoonda^  £ducation,  and  were  certified  as  doing- good 

iwork  in»  Seoondaiy  Ednoation,  in  some-way  or  other  they  lAiowi  be     -  -.ici^uiiua 

Teoognised  as  part  of  the  national  system.  .  r-.T-m  ^irxir 

.  5409.  You  would  allow  county  scholarships  to  be.  held  at  them,  for 
instance  P — ^  they  were  sufficiently  effective  to  appear  to  the  county  board 
%o  be  desirable  places,  I  would. 

5410.  Then  in  \ftiat  way  woxdd  you  recommend  that  the  county  board 
should  assure  itself  of  the  excellence  of  such  private  schools  ? — ^It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  lay  down  rules,  but  I  presume  there  would  be  a  standard  of 
excellence  for  all  secondary  schools,  and  the  same  standard  as  is  applied  to 
the  public  schools  I  should  apply  to  the  private  ones. 

5411.  You  would  acquaint  yourself  of  their  condition  by  inspection  ? — 
Yes. 

. ,  6412.  And  would  require  that  the  private  schools  should  submit  to  that 
inspection  p — ^Yes. 

5413.  (Dr.  Fairhaim,)  I  think  you  spoke  of  a  body  like  the  Manchester 
^ammar  School  being. repreo^ented  on  your  central  board? — I  named  it  aa 
a  desirable  thing.  If  a  central  board  were  established  I  know  it  would  be 
a  desirable  thing. 

:  M14^  Then  your  board  would  be  constituted  of  two  olassea  of  repre- 
4(enta*ivea!LitiiQBe  eleoted'foc  districts  and  thpae  eleded  lor  inHHutionsP--^ 
^es,'  it  would  be  so,  no  doubt ;  but  the  Manchester  Grammar  Scdiool  and  a 
i ew  of  the  lazger  and  more  richly  endowed  schools  of  the  country  ore  in.  a 
very  exceptional  position,  and  might  have  to  be  dealt  with  exoepUohidly. 

'  5415.  As  regards  the  oonsfcitution  of  your  central  authority,  would  it  be 
pvrely  repxeeentative  of  the  electoral  distriots,  or  also  representative  qi 
•institutionsf-^I  should  prefer  it  representative  of  electoral. districts,  but  us 
to  how  far  institutions  should  have  direct  representation,  is  a  question 
•upon  which  I  could  not  pronounce  an  opinion  without  a  scheme  being 
formulated.  However,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  do  think  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  all  the  authorities  and  institutions  that  are  interested  in  Secondazy 
Education  should  in  some  way  or  another  be  represented  upon  the  central 
board. 

5416.  It  was  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  you  would  define  the  rela- 
tion of  the  central  body  to  Secondary  Education  that  I  asked  the  qtlestion. 
Ton  would  say  that  it  was  a  body  for  the  supervision  of  education  rather 
•thim  the  management  of  schools  F — ^I  should  say  that  it  would  have  both 
functions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  management  would  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
local  committee  subject  to  the  control  of  the  central  board,  ui>oh  which 
the  local  committee  would  be  represented. 

5417.  There  emerges  the  difficulty  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  Certfun 
-schools  or  institutions  represented  on  the  central  board,  and  the  board 
'  constituting  the  governing  bodies  of  other  schools  P — I  am  afraid  I  do 

not  gather  the  meaning  of  your  question. 

5418.  I  mean  you  would  have  schools  that  are  already  existing  repre- 
sented on  the  central  board,  but  you  would  have  for  the  creation  of  new 
schools  special  bodies  appointed  P — It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  Where 
I  would  have  institutions  represented  without  election  upon  the  board. 
Generally  speaking,  the  board  being  elected,  there  would  be  no  injustice 

'  done  by  that  board  having  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  establiiduiient 
"of  new  schools.  ' 

.  ^19.  You  feel  that  this  body  ought  not  simply  to  have  technical  ^ttca- 
tion  in  charge  P — No.    As  far  as  the  technical  education  is  concerned,  we 
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conid  manage  to  get  along  as  we  are  going.  But  I  understand  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  national  system  of  Secondary  Education.  Then  I  should 
like  to  see  this  joint  connty  board  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  secondaiy 
and  technical  education  under  such  a  system. 

5420.  Bat  you  consider  that  the  efficiency  of  technical  education 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  what  you  call  Secondary  Edacation  P— Tes, 
Ida 

BCBox^MHm  5421.  (Sir  John  Hibbert)  I  should  like  now  to  ask  you  a  question  with 
ftuDBmoiTB.  respect  to  schohirships  and  exhibitions.  I  wish  first  to  know  what  makes 
the  division  between  the  two  classes — scholarships  and  exhibitions.  Is  it 
the  age  of  the  candidates  or  the  amount  of  money  you  give  ?  Will  you 
take  them  in  the  different  classes  P — ^It  is  the  amount  of  money.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  age. 

o422.  What  is  the  age  of  candidates  who  are  allowed  to  compete  for 
those  scholarships  at  607.  a  year  p — The  age  is  from  16  to  25.  The  inten- 
tion was  to  give  very  capable  students  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  their 
education  at  the  universities,  or  other  places,  at  which,  they  could  obtain 
the  highest  ixistruction. 

5423.  And  what  is  the  age  limit  with  respect  to  exhibitions  P — (Mr. 
Bennion,)  For  the  scholarships  the  candidates  must  be  over  15,  but  no 
superior  limit  of  age  has  been  fixed.  They  may  be  of  any  age  practioallf . 
They  are  generally  under  25  or  30.  We  haye  only  had  one  older  canfi* 
date,  who  was  35  years  of  age. 

5424.  Whv  should  you  denominate  one  class  '*  scholarships "  and  the 
other  class  ''  exhibitions  *'  P  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  ? — 
{Mr.  Sfiope. )  The  scholar  always  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time  to  studies 
after  the  receipt  of  the  60/. ;  and  the  exhibitioner  simply  attends  evening 
classes.  The  amount  of  the  exhibitions  is  perhaps  not  more  than  102.  An 
exhibitioner  may  attend  the  evening  classes  at  the  Manchester  Technical 
School,  or  at  the  central  board  school  of  that  city  if  he  is  living  near 
there,  or  other  similar  institutions. 

5425.  You  have,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  something  like  60 
students  holding  scholarships  who  are  attending  various  places  of  instma- 
tion,  the  greatest  number  being  at  Owens  College,  Manchester  ? — Yes;. 
There  are  60,  including  the  agricultural  sdiolttships. 

5426.  I  see  ^fou  have  30  attending  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  six 
at  the  Aoad^mie  Jnlien,  Paris.  I  presume  that  some  of  those  studentB  are 
women  P — None  of  the  students  in  Paris  are  women. 

5427.  Can  you  tell  me  roughly  how  many  out  of  the  60  are  women?-* 
I  cannot  tell  you  exactly,  but  it  is  not  a  large  prox>ortion. 

5428.  Do  women  or  girls  compete  in  considerable  numbers  for  any  ol 
these  scholarships  P  For  instance,  do  they  compete  largely  for  oommeroial 
scholarships  P — (Mr.  Bennion.)  Yes,  about  half  the  competitors  are  women. 

5429.  And  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  a  number  of  those  sohalanthips 
are  held  by  women  P — They  are. 

5430.  {Sir  Jffcnt'v  Boecoe.)  Are  they  all  open  to  women  P — Yes ;  6Tery 
examination  we  hold  is  open  equally  to  women  and  men. 

5431.  (Sir  John  Hihhert.)  For  each  section,  science  and  art,  oommercifll 
subjects,  and  music  P — Yes. 

5432.  And  is  it  the  same  with  respect  to  exhibitions  P  Are  thev  open  to 
girls  P — ^Yes,  but  about  half  the  art  exhibitions  are  held  by  girla.  {Mr. 
Snape.)  For  the  art  scholarships  and  exhibitions  I  think  women  compete 
in  larger  numbers,  but  for  the  exhibitions  apart  from  art  very  few  women 
compete  for  the  evening  exhibitions. 

5438.  While  we  are  upon  this  question  of  scholarships  I  should  like  to 
hare  a  little  information  with  reipect  to  those  for  agricultore.  Have  they 
been  snccessfol  in  the  way  of  bringing  out  any  considerable  number  of 
candidates  P— (Jfr.  Bennion,)  No  theyhave  not,  and  the  few  oandidates 
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tliat  have  appealred  have  been  veiy  unsatisfactory.  No  candidaies  would 
have  been  elected  had  there  been  much  competition.  We  have  had  to  go 
below  a  standard,  whlbh,  if  we  had  not  been  very  anxioxis  to  assist  the 
agricnltarists,  we  should  have  adopted.  {Mr.  Snape.)  In  the  first  year, 
1892,  a  sufficient  number  did  not  offer  themselves,  and  no  examination 
could  be  held.  But  I  should  say  that  the  agricultural  candidates  are  also 
increasing  in  number. 

5434.  Is  there  not  some  system  now  of  assisting  the  farming  class  to 
obtain  aerioultural  instruction  at  the  institute  at  Preston  ? — {Mr,  Bennion.) 
Glasses  have  been  formed  at  Preston,  occupying  five  days  a  week  from 
October  to  March,  that  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  farmers'  sons  and 
people  engaged  in  farming  are  not  required  at  home.  Every  applicant 
who  is  willing  to  attend  for  five  days  a  week  a  complete  course  at  these 
cLEissesispaidby  the  technical  instruction  committee  IOa.  a  week  for  his 
board  and  lodging,  and  attends  the  classes  free  of  charge. 

5435.  What  number  of  students  have  you  attending  those  classes  P — ^The 
classes  are  over  now  for  this  year,  but  we  had  45. 

5436.  Do  you  consider  that  the  attendance  is  good,  and  that  the  results 
are  satisfactory  P — The  attendance  must  be  regular,  or  they  are  not  paid. 
We  do  not  pay  until  the  end  of  the  time,  and  if  they  have  not  attended 
regularly  they  are  not  paid  at  all.  The  attendance  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  the  restut  of  the  examinations  which  have  just  been  held,  but  on 
which  no  award  has  yet  been  made,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  has 
been  in  any  previous  ^ear.  I  know  that,  because  I  had  before  me  all  the 
candidates  and  examined  them  vivd  voce.  There  was  a  complaint  last 
year  and  in  previous  years  that  these  people  could  not  write,  or  could  not 
put  their  ideas  on  paper,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  paper  examination,  we 
had  them  before  us  and  asked  them  questions  with  regard  to  their  past 
history,  and  made  the  questions  suit  what  they  told  us  respecting  their 
history. 

5487.  With  regard  to  the  candidates  who  compete  for  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  are  they  confined  to  any  particular  class  P — No,  but  preference 
is  given  to  the  ohildren  of  parents  with  incomes  under  4001,  a  year.  We 
only  had  one  successful  candidate  whose  parents  had  an  income  of  over 
400Z.  a  year. 

5438.  I  see  that  this  year  you  have  introduced  a  new  S3n3tem  of  limiting 
the  different  scholarships  to  various  local  industries  P — That  was  introduced 
last  year.    We  have  had  it  two  years  now. 

5489.  Has  that  worked  in  a  satisfactory  manner? — We  have  not  had 
sufficient  candidates  to  enable  it  to  come  into  operation. 

5440.  You  have  reserved  two  for  engineering.  Have  you  not  had 
sufficient  candidates  in  that  subject  P — Yes,  but  in  some  subjects  we  have 
not  had  enough  candidates,  and  the  total  number  of  qualified  candidates 
has  not  been  large  enough  for  the  total  number  of  scholarships. 

5441.  Has  it  been  unsatisfactory  for  the  other  branches,  plumbing, 
sanitary  science,  the  electrical  industry,  and  so  onp — We  have  not  had 
mining  candidates  or  plumbing  candidates. 

6442.  Is  not  that  very  unsatisfactory  P — I  think  it  would  be  very  satis- 
factory if  we  had  a  larger  number  of  candidates,  and  then  it  would  prevent 
«ny  one  industry  getting  all  the  scholarships. 

6443.  Do  you  take  means  of  making  the  examinations  known  all  over 
the  county? — ^Yes.  With  respect  to  that  I  may  say  that  with  regard  to 
agriculture  we  advertised  the  scholarships  in  this  way.  The  chief  con- 
stable of  the  county,  who  of  course  has  officers  passing  over  everv  road, 
sent  to  the  superintendents  of  police  instructions  to  order  each  pohoeman 
to  deliver  at  the  houses  in  the  country  districts  prospectuses  and  piurticulars 
of  the  agricultural  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  so  far  as  this  did  not 
interfere  with  his  ordinary  duties.  In  that  way  we  distributed  some  20,000 
of  them. 
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^  i,W44.  JUp&in  j^t  way  yoir  got  them  distxibot^d  rtaeaofe  lioiuieP--Y69, 
, in  tl^ef unfrequented  countfy  dietrictB.  But  in  addition  to  that  ive^seiit 
large  b^l|l  ccHataining  an  announcement  of  the  TaluA  and  nature  of  t^ 
aijhelarahip^  ifithout  going  into  detail,  to  the  different  agxiculturalshovf, 
,«nd  had  them  distributed  and  put  into  the  hands  of.  tiie  faxmeis ;  but 
although  aome  20,000  biUa  were  distributed  in  that  way  some  two  j^axs 
ago,  we  did  not  get  a  single  application  for  a  scholarship  th9^gh  tbej  ^j^ 
get  into  the  hands  of  the  people  we  intended  them  for. 

b4g4J5,  {Dmn  of  Manchester,)  To  what  do  you  atMbute.  the.  nqn-con^- 
petition  for  iheee  sehc^arships  ? — It  is  on)y  agriculture  th«b  I  am  speakiAg 
of  now.  The  science  and  art  and  commercial  scholaxBhips  have  bean 
(^ncoessf  uL  , 

6446.  In  the  latming  distriets  of  Lancashire,  do  jrou  :&nd  1;hat  tko 
farmers  themselres  are  not  desirous  to  urge  Uieir  ohthlreii  toenjovl^ 
advantages  of  your  system  P--They  are  not  dosirous  to^sge  their  ohildreb 
to  attend  the  classes.  .(Ifr.  Snap^.)  I  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  farmers,  that  this  is  quite  a  noYel  thing.  We  observe 
an  increase  of  attention  and  interest  in  the  matter  even  in  the  farming 
"population,  and  with  a  good  system  of  SeeondAry  SAfitdsdio]^  I  think  it 
would  largely  improve.  ^ 

5^7.  You  are  speaking  of  Lancashire.  It  does  not. require  a  l$xg(d 
Imowledge  of  agriculture  to  cultivate  grass.  We  know  (Something  about 
Lancashire? — Yes.  (Mr,  Bennion.)  In  Lancashire  we  have  under  culti- 
vation 300,000  acres  more  than  they  have  in  Gheshire.  -  I  got  the  figures 
from  the^Board  of  Agriculture.  .    ^ 

'  5448.  Is  it  not  surprisiai^thAt  those  who  Ore  ^engnged  ift-eertain  indus- 
tries do  not  , avail  themaelvtra  of :  these  elussea  R^lCr.  8nape.)  1^ 
restricting  of  scholarships  to  certain  indnstriev  was  a  tentative -ezperim^t, 
and  probably  has  not  become  widely  known,  or  if  it  haa  become  wid^y 
Imown,  it  is  possible  that  they  have  not  studied  their  own  industries 
BufficienUy  to  be  encouraged  to  compete. 

5448.  As  interested  in  the  work  of  elementazysofaoob,  I  mast  arit>  yoit 
one  further  question.  In  your  precis  you  sp«|^  of  dassos  for  eleooentaiy 
school  teachers^  and  then  you)  say  there  was  an  altication  of  regulations, 
and  then  you  say  these  classes  have  been  discontinued.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  county  council  to  continue  their  discontinuance  ? — Yes,  this  precis 
may  require  a  little  revision.  Are  you. referring  to  the  Saturday  oiaaaes 
for  teachers  P 

M50.  Yes  P«*-Our  experience  has  not  been  quite  as  satisfactory  as  we 
could  have  desired.  I  do  not  think  it  Ib  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  They 
are  so  hard  worked  that  they  have  not  time  to  attend  these  classes.  When, 
they  have  attended  them  they  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  instmotioii 
they  receive  in  their  vocation.  Only  yesterday  we  met  at  Preston,  and 
were  talking  about  it,  and  we  came  to  the  oonolnsion  that  there  is  no% 
sufficient  enconrogement  for  us  to  continue  the  expenditure  i^ter  this  yeac 
foT  classes  and  exhibitions  for  teachers,  espedaUy  as  a  dass. 

^  5451.  Is  not  that  a  great  pity,  especially  with  regard  to  the  runQ 
districts  P~ (If  r.  Ben 72 ion.)  That  was  our  point.  Our  great  object  wa»  to 
get  at  the  teachers  in  the  rui^al  districts.  We  found  that  vpry  Uonse 
munbers  «4!tended  our  classes,  and  that  they  did  very  well^  but  tiiey-WiffiDe 
people  who  could  have  got  the  instruction  in  their  own  neighbourhood 
by  attending  evening  classes.     The  people  who  did  come  were  not  tlio 

.  people  we  wanted  to  get  at. 

5452.  (Sir  Eewry  Roseoe  to  Mr.  8nap&,)  I  uodarstand 4ihat  you  hold  tJUe 
opinion  that  was  expressed  by  tiie  Boyal.  Commission,  on  Tochniocd 
Instructiott  so  long  ago  as  1884,  tiiat  the  b^st  prejwttation  for  tecbnioai  atady 
is  a  good  secondary  school  P-~-I  do. 

5453.  And  that  being  the  ease,  I  understand  you  see  no  objectioii  --^o 
some  iJteration  in  the  allocation  of  your  grant,  provided  a  syatoBa'  <i^ 
Secondary  Education  could  be  proposed  which  would  be  applicable  to  yo' 
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:4Mt]i<sl  SsrrliFo^  I  dp  opt  giiit^^go  .80  ffts  M  thajb/  b^u9d  Jua  liianpajq)^  we 
Li«o»l^  Ufi^  ^liA/wkole  of  our  gnuai  |or  ieolmioar  izutructioa  alone'  witnout 
.giving  it.ip  Beoopdary  E^ucatioou     I  think  you ^  would  Iiave  to  obta^ 
»  separate  £iuidB  foy  S^oondaxy  Eduoatioxu 

5454.  Tou  think  there  ought  to  be  a  sei^artlte  luBd  f0r%hat  pttfpoBeF-^ 
Yes.  •-. 

5455.'  "ic^  wonld  not  like  to  see  any  part  of  the  money  tiiat'iir  at  present 
nsed  for  technical  purposes  given  to  Secondary  EducatioiB  P-^We  eaai  nbe 
it  all,  ^6th'erwise  I  should  be  willing  to  support  the  giving  ot  it  to 
Secondary  Education.  We  actually  spent  more  thtm  our  income  last  year. 
{Mr,  Bennion.)  5,0002.  more. 

"5456.  (Mr,  Llewellyn  8miih  to  •  Mr,  Snajpe.)  Poes  your  county  ootmcil 
give  grants  in  aid  of  any  secondary  schools  which  eotite  within  the  defl- 
nition  of  the  Technical  InstrubtiOn  Atits?— :Not  at*  present,  but  -We 
rtiould  UDt^taedtatBd  to  do  ao' if.  an  application  wa6  made  to  x»  lor  that 
purposed'  If4idiTudon8aid^i'?WBw»Bt4ogit0«parto£.^al3r  fnlid  to  4id 
'*  seoondaiy«ahooUin'OtcrkK»]atyy"  weshouM.saBotitoit*  <    ir 

5457.  Tou'' have  not  laid  down  any  general  principle -which*  would 
exclude  that? — ^No ;  on  the  contrary,  in  se^e evemng  continuatiooi  schools 
where  they  were  giving  technical  instraation,  we  aUowed  ttieni  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  grant  to  aid  that  technical  infttrubtion.  y- 

5458.  I  am  thinking  of  the  day  sdiools  ?-^We  do  not  help  any  day 
nchools. 

5459.  Thai  quaatkm  has  not  oooaned  iit  praotioe^  baa  it  P-^No. 

5460.  (Mr.  Hohhouse.)  When  jou  say  you  are  spending  more  than  3nAir 
income  already,  you  mean;*  the  moome  under  tiie  Liocal  TflDcationActP — 

Yes.' 

5461.  You  have  not  at  present  levied  a  rate  upon  your  county  P — Ko. 

5462.  Would  your  council  be  wilHng  to  levy  a  rate  P — ^It  woxdd  be  very 
unpopulai;,  I  am  afrai^.  We  have  not  arrived  at  that  tKHut.  We  had  a 
surplus  at -fitBt^  through  the  first  year's  income  not  beings  expended,  4Uid 
we  have  not  e^austed  that  by  any  means.  .  '         * 

5463.  It  has  not  been  proposed,  so  far,  to  levy  a  rate  ? — It  has  not  been 
necessary. 

5464.  But  I  take  it  from  ;^ou  that  you  consider  that  if  vbut  work  wbs 
extended  to  aiding  secondary  instruction  generally,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  get  further  aid  from  the  rates  p — For  Secondary  Education 
unquestionably. 

5465.  At  present  you  do  not  even  give  scholarships  to  be  held  at  secon- 
dary schools  I  think  p — The  scholarships  are  of  such  value  that  we  think 
they  ought  to  be  held  at  institutions  for  higher  edtfeation  than  any 
seoondazy  school  is  likely  to  give. 

5466.  You  do  not  offer  scholarships  to  young  boys  and  girls  as  they  do 
in  many  counties  P — No,  we  do  not. 

5467.  To  enable  them  to  come  from  the  elementary  school^  to  fte 
secondary  schools  P— No,  we  have  offered  eihibitions  to  scholars  tmder  14, 
but  those  are  rather  for  evening  classes  than  for  day  schools.  • 

5468.  Are  they  confined  to  evening  classes  P — No,  I  do  not  think  we 
should.  oon&De  them. 

5469.  What  is  the  value  of  them  P-~(Jfr.  Bennion^)  We  offiw  ezhifaitiinBS 
this  year  of  the  value  of  10{.  for  boys  or  girk  of  14  and  15  to  ±m  held  at 
practically  any  school  the  committee  approve  of. 

5470.  (Mr.  Lyttelton,  to  Mr.  8nape,)  Have  you  thought  what  woujd  be 
necessary  supposing  you  mean  to  carry  on  Secondary  Education  on  the 
same  lines  as  technical  education  P — No,  I  have  not  formed  any  opinion 
upon  that,  because  secondary  schools  would  have  to  be  establislied  in 
several  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  none. 
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5i71 .  Ib  it  yonr  idea  that  part  of  the  f nncLs  would  oome  from  the  Imperial 
grant  P— I  ahoxQd  aay  that  it  would  have  oome  in  the  same  waj  yery  mneh 
as  the  teohnioal  inafraction  grant.  In  the  precis  I  have  mentioned  the 
Ck>ntinental  technical  schoola,  and  hare  snggested  that  the  money  required 
might  be  obtained  £rom  similar  sources. 

6472.  {Mr.  Fenwick.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  no 
oandidates  oome  up  for  the  mining  scholarships  this  year  P — (Mr.  Beiinion.) 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  classification.  When  a  candidate  enters  for  scholar- 
ships^  he  states  whether  he  is  a  candidate  for  engineering  or  mining  or 
textile  industries,  and  so  on,  and  no  candidate  stated  that  he  wished  to 
enter  in  the  list  for  mining. 

5473.  Then  it  has  not  been  your  experience  that  there  have  been  many 
candidates  for  scholarships  in  mining  P — No.  We  have  given  scholarships 
as  science  scholarships.    There  is  no  special  examination  in  mining. 

5474.  (Mr.  Yoaall  to  Mr.  Snape.)  With  regard  to  your  general  remarks  in 
your  pr^ia  about  the  want  of  preparation  for  teohnioal  education  shown 
by  the  children  who  oome  from  elementary  schools,  how  far  would  you 
think  it  likely  that  the  absence  of  any  candidates  for  mining  scholarships, 
and  in  fact  the  general  want  of  preparation  shown  of  which  you  complain, 
may  be  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  children  in 
Lancashire  are  going  to  the  mills  at  11  years  of  age,  and  into  the  mines 
at  12  to  laboarP — ^Fossibly  it  is  due  to  that  to  some  extent,  but  I 
think  to  a  larger  extent  it  is  duo  to  defective  elementary  teaching,  and  not 
necessarily  to  going  to  employment  at  those  ages. 

5475.  You  know  that  of  all  the  half-timers  in  England  about  half  are  in 
Tianeaahire  ?— Yes. 

5476.  And  they  do  leave  school  as  early  as  that  P — Yes. 

5477.  Therefore  they  cannot  receive  a  fully  effective  preparation? — 
No. 

5478.  So  that  we  may  take  it,  I  suppose,  that  the  half-time  system  in 
Lancashire  is  very  considerably  defeating  the  efforts  of  your  committee  P 
— ^No  doubt  it  does  not  help  them ;  but  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  our  efforts  would  not  be  rewarded  with  success.  There  is  a  lai^e 
proportion  in  Lancashire  of  half-timers. 

5479.  Supx>osing  the  half-time  system  were  abolished,  you  would  find 
that  the  time  given  in  the  elementary  schools  would  be  longer,  and  ihat 
there  would  be  a  better  preparation  for  the  secondary  and  teohnioal  work, 
would  you  not  P — ^Yes,  probably. 

5480.  (Mr.  Sadler.)  You  have  sent  up  some  of  your  teachers  for  the 
vacation  course,  have  you  not  P — ^Yes,  in  the  Saturday  class  for  the  teaoheni 
we  gave  them  exhibitions  for  the  vacation  at  the  umversities. 

5481.  For  vacation  courses  P — ^Yes. 

5482.  Have  you  found  the  results  satisfactory  P — The  result  was  Bails- 
factory  to  those  teachers,  but  what  the  effect  was  on  the  general  education 
ot  the  county  I  cannot  say.  They  were  very  pleased  and  gratified  with  tbe 
experience. 

5483-4-5.  The  results  on  the  education  of  the  county  would  ^  of  ooxine, 
be  indirect  P^-  Yes.    Because  the  teachers  when  they  go  back  to  the  acb.oolB 
have  no  means  of  using  in  their  ordinary  tuition  the  knowledge  that  they 
aoquired. 

5486.  {Mr.  YaruU  to  Mr,  Bennion.)  What  proportion  of  the  soholiucBfaip 
winners  oome  from  the  artisan  class  P — Last  vear  the  first  of  Uie  science 
acholars  of  601.  a  year  for  three  years  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  ^wlka  is  a 
weaver,  living  at  Baoup.  He  had  been  brought  up  entirely  at  an  elementary 
school ;  he  has  done  extremely  well,  and  next  year  he  is  going  to  Znrion 
in  order  to  study  the  alkali  manufacture,  and  afterwards  he  will  be  attached 
to  some  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  country. 

6487.  {Sir  John  Hibhert.)  Where  is  he  now  ?— At  the  College  of    Science 
nere. 
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5488;  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  What  is  the  whole  number? — ^There  vas  another 
mhohur  whose  father  if  as  a  foreman  in  a  mfll  near  Rochdale.  He  got  a 
scholarship  two  years  ago ;  he  is  now  at  Cambridge,  and  I  saw  last  week 
that  he  had  got  a  first  class  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos. 

5489.  Would  you  say  a  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  third  of  the  scholarship 
winners,  roughly  speaking,  come  from  the  artisan  class  ? — All  except  one 
have  been  from  people  whose  incomes  haye  been  under  dOOL  a  year,  and  I 
think  more  than  half  of  them  are  artisans. 

5490.  And  they  come  from  the  elementary  schools? — ^Tes.  Another 
scholar  last  year  is  the  son  of  an  elementary  school  teacher,  who  is  a 
widow  in  Moss  Side.  He  has  got  a  601.  scholarship ;  he  had  no  education 
whateyer  outside  the  elementary  school,  and  what  he  got  in  Manchester  at 
the  Manchester  board  schools. 

5491.  {Sir  Johm.  Hihhert.)  What  is  the  history  of  any  of  the  scholars  who 
are  now  studying  in  Paris  ;  what  kind  of  schools  haye  they  come  from  P — 
They  had  all  left  school.  One  was  a  designer  and  a  ship  decorator  in 
Liyerpool ;  others  haye  been  teachers  in  the  local  schools  of  art,  and  they 
have  been  engaged  in  designing.  The  examination  is  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  out  designers.  We  do  not  want  to  produce  artists  but  designers, 
who  will  be  useful  to  design  in  the  yarious  industries  of  the  county,  and 
the  scholarships  haye  had  a  yery  marked  influence  in  the  actiyity  of  their 
districts.  In  one  district  they  got  a  scholarship  last  year ;  the  students 
appealed  to  the  local  authorities  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  school  for  practice 
on  Thursday  night,  the  only  unoccupied  night  in  the  week.  They  were 
allowed  to  do  that ;  then  they  appealed  to  the  local  authorities  for  leaye  to 
use  the  rooms  on  Saturday  night,  after  football,  and  that  was  allowed. 
They  further  applied  to  be  allowed  to  use  the  place  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
Seyeral  of  them  haye  left  their  employment  for  three  or  four  weeks  before 
the  examination,  and  lost  their  wages,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  finally 
revise  their  work. 

5492.  (Sir  John  Hihhert)  We  are  yery  much  indebted  to  yon,  gentlemen, 
for  your  evidence,  and  hope  to  have  from  you  any  slight  alterations  which 
you  think  desirable  to  make  in  your  printed  paper,  which  we  shall  then 
regard  as  part  ot  your  evidence.    (Bee  Appeiidix.) 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Edward  Ewin  Pinches,  Esquire,  B.A.  Lond,,  and  Charles  Robert 
HoDOSON,  Esquire,  B.A.  Lond.,  called  in  and  examiaed. 

5498.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Pinches.)  Ton  are  treasurer  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  p — I  am. 

5494.  {To  Mr.  Hodgson.)  And  you  are  secretary  ? — I  am, 

5495.  {To  Mr.  Pinches.)  You  both  come  here  to  give  your  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  council  of  that  college  ? — Yes,  to  express  their  views. 

5496.  May  I  ask  you  what  your  own  individual  educational  experience 
has  been  ? — Since  I  took  my  degree  I  have  been  very  largely  engaged  in 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  secondary  schools  and  in  the  awarding 
of  scholarships  taking  candidates  from  elementary  schools  to  higher 
schools. 

5497.  Haye  you  taught  in  schools  yourself? — I  have. 

5498.  In  private  schools  or  endowed  schools  P — In  a  private  school,  many 
years  ago,  as  assistant  master  and  as  principal. 

5499.  The  College  of  Preceptors  is  an  institution  with  public  objects  ? — 
Bis.  ^ 

5500.  And  it  does  not  contain  any  element  of  pecuniary  gain  to  iti 
members  ?—  No,  not  of  any  kind. 
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5501.  The  teachers  vrho  are  memberB  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  are 
mostij  masters  in  private  schools,  are  they  not  ? — ^I  think  the  majority  ol 
the  members  are  connected  ivith  private  schools. 

5502.  Not  only  headmasters  but  assistant  masters  ? — ^Tes,  both. 

5503.  And  therefore  the  College  of  Preceptors  might  be  deemed  to  be, 
although  by  no  means  exclusively  constituted  of  private  school  teachers, 
still  in  the  main  representative  rather  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
private  schoolmasters  of  the  country? — It  is  largely  representative  of 
such  views,  I  believe;  but  the  composition  of  the  council  would  show 
the  different  interests  that  the  ooUege  represents. 

5504.  But  still  we  might  fairly  obtain  from  both  of  you  gentlemen,  as 
representing  the  college,  the  views  of  the  private  schoolmasters  upcn  the 
educational  problems  which  are  submitted  to  us  P — ^We  shall  endeavour  to 
express  those  views ;  but  we  represent  other  views  as  well,  and  not 
exclusively  those  of  private  teachers. 

5505.  Would  you  tell  us  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  principal  changes 
that  have  passed  over  the  private  schools  since  the  Report  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  in  1868  ? — I  think  there  has  been  a  g^dual  and  un- 
interrupted improvement  during  that  time.  I  think  the  better  schools 
have  improved  in  organisation,  in  arrangements,  in  the  eflSciency  of  the 
teachers,  and  in  the  apparatus  provided  in  the  schools.  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  many  of  the  inefficient  schools  have  disappeared,  so  that 
there  are  fewer  of  these  at  present  than  there  were  at  that  time. 

5506.  To  what  facts  would  you  point  as  indicative  of  this  improvement  ? 
— ^I  speak  in  the  answer  I  have  given  from  my  own  experience  gathered 
from  a  large  number  of  private  schools.  For  the  last  20  years  I  have 
been  engaged  very  much  in  inspecting  and  examining  such  schools,  and 
have  noticed  this  improvement  in  those  that  have  come  under  my 
observation. 

5507.  Do  you  think  the  number  of  private  schools  has  increased 
relatively  to  the  population  since  that  time  ? — Do  you  mean  the  number 
of  schools  or  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  so  educated  ? 

5508.  I  will  put  it  both  ways;  the  number  of  schools  and  also  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  ? — Of  course,  I  have  no  exact  information 
upon  such  a  point,  but  I  believe  they  have  increosed  in  proportion  to  the 
population. 

5509.  Has  the  growth  been  more  marked,  do  you  think,  taking  pupils 
rather  than  schools  as  a  test,  in  private  schools  or  proprietary  schools  P — I 
think  there  are  a  much  larger  number  of  proprietary  schools  now  than 
there  xrere  then,  especially  for  the  education  of  girls.  There  is  one 
institution  alone  which  in  recent  years  has  had  a  very  large  number  <^ 

girls*  schools  under  its  charge  ;  I  allude  to  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School 
ompany. 

5510.  It  is  within  your  knowledge  that  there  exists  some  slight  touch,  of 
discjuiet  in  the  mind  of  private  schoolmasters  with  regard  to  the  pos^ble 
result  upon  them  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education? — I  think 
there  is  a  feeling  that  some  injusMoe  might  be  done  to  existing  pirrate 
schools. 

5511.  Would  you  indicate  in  what  way  those  apprehensions  appear  ? — X 
think  that  in  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  last  year,  and  also  the  year 
before,  there  was  an  indication  that  Secondary  Education  should  be  aided 
out  of  the  rates,  and  that  would  signify  that  the  education  "would 
be  given  under  cost  price.  That  naturally  alarms  the  prindpalB  of  the 
private  schools,  who  would  have  to  compete  on  very  uniavourabley  if  not 
nnjbdr,  conditions. 

5512.  B^  ''given  under  cost  price  "  do  you  mean  at  less  than  parente 
are  now  inlling  to  pay,  so  as  to  leave  less  of  a  margin  of  profit  to  the 
teacher,  or  less  than  the  beet  education  of  that  kind  would  cost  P —  mean 
what  efficient  education  would  cost.    Of  course  there  are  private  achools 
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where  the  education  is  not  efficient,  and  these  would  probably  not  be 
affected  to  the  same  extent. 

5513.  What  should  you  consider  to  be  the  cost  price  of  the  education 
of  boys  or  girls  who  leave  school  at  15  P  —  Do  you  mean  the  cost  of 
tuition  p 

5514.  I  mean  the  total  cost  price  of  providing  education  in  a  school 
unaided  by  endowment,  or  by  haying  found  for  it  its  buildings.  Of 
course  I  speak  of  day  schools  p — From  statistics  gathered  from  schools 
with  which  we  are  connected,  we  find,  putting  it  roughly,  that  the  average 
fee  is  102.  a  year.    That  is  in  day  schools. 

5515.  For  each  boy  leaving  school  at  15  P — For  each  boy  leaving  school 
at  or  about  15. 

5516.  And  with  regard  to  boys  leaving  school  at  18  P — The  cost  would 
be  higher. 

5517.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  deal  higher  P — ^I  do  not  think  I  have  any 
means  of  saying  how  much  higher  it  would  be,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
increased. 

5518.  Are  you  fanuliar  with  the  calculations  that  were  made  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  P — ^I  have  not  them  in  my 
mind  at  the  present  moment. 

5519.  I  will  remind  you  of  what  they  said.  They  said  that  for  third 
grade  schools,  the  boys  in  which  would  leave  school  at  14  and  sometimes 
15,  4L  would  appear  to  them  to  be  a  fair  average  feeP — ^I  think  that 
refers  to  a  time  very  different  from  the  present.  I  think  that  since 
that  time,  fortunately,  the  salaries  paid  to  assistants  in  schools  have  very 
largely  increased,  and  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

5520.  I  ought  to  add  that  that  42.  was  the  fee,  and  it  was  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  school  had  ite  buildings  free.  That  might  affect  your 
answer  P-^  It  certamly  would.  When  the  question  was  put  to  me,  I  had 
in  mind  the  case  of  a  private  school  where  interest  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  the  capital  expended. 

5521.  In  the  10/.,  which  I  understand  you  to  say  would  be  the  cost 
price,  jrou  would  assume  that  the  fee  would  be  soirewhat  higher  than 
cost  pnce  P — Yes,  to  leave  a  profit.  102.  is  the  sum  that  we  find,  on  the 
Average  of  a  large  number  of  schools,  is  the  sum  which  is  charged. 

5522.  Of  course  you  mean  102.  a  year  P — ^Yes. 

5523.  {Mr.  Hohhouse.)  For  tuition  alone  P— The  fee  paid  by  the  parent 
for  the  education  of  his  boy. 

5524.  {Chai/itnan.)  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  think  private 
flchoolmasters  feel  some  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  possible  changes  in  the 
flystem  of  Secondary  Education  P — I  think  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
in  any  system  much  rather  be  under  the  control  of  an  educational  council  on 
which  they  had  their  own  representatives,  than  under  the  control  of  any 
local  authority. 

5525.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  educational  council.  Do  you  mean  that 
there  might  be  a  local  educational  council  P — I  was  speaking  of  a  general 
educational  council  such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  in  1891. 

5526.  But  do  jou  think  that  if  there  was  a  proper  local  authority 
•constituted  on  which  teachers  might  have  some  representation,  the  private 
schoolmaster  would  have  any  ohjectionP — I  think  they  would  prefer  a 
central  educational  council. 

5527.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  any  privileges  which  they  would  like 
to  be  admitted  to,  such  as  permission  to  their  boys  to  compete  for  scholar- 
ships, in  respect  of  which  they  would  be  willing  to  come  under  some  slight 
measure  of  control  ? — ^I  think  they  would  certainly  desire  that  the  boys  in 
their  schools  should  be  allowed  to  compote  for  scholarships,  and,  more  than 
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that,  I  think  it  is  A  reasonable  demn  that  if  their  Bdioc^  are  proved  to  be 
efficient,  flcholazahips  ahonld  be  allowed  to  be  h^d  in  their  adiooLi  if 
deaiiedit. 


5528.  'J%at  is  to  aaj  £h>m  acfaoola  of  lower  degree  ? — ^Yee,  of  lower  degree 
— elementary  achoolfll 

r^'SSd.  Is  there  a  rerj  general  feeling  among  them  that  the  elementary 
schools  are  pressing  npon  cheaper  prrrate  aehools  'f — ^I  do  not  think  I  hare- 
myself  heard  that  from  any  of  them,  althongfa  it  may  be  ttie  ease. 

5530.  Supposing  they  reoeiTe  these  priTil^^  to  which  yon  refer,  woold 
they  be  wiltiiig  to  open  themaelTes  to  inspection  and  examination  in  return 
for\ho<«e  priTilegiJS  ? — ^I  think  they  certainly  would  be  willing  to  submit  ta 
inspection  and  examination  by  reoogniaed  pnblie  bodies. 

5531.  Snch  as  what  sort  of  bodies  ? — ^The  nniyersities  and  the  College  of 
Preeepiora. 

5532.  Do  yon  think  it  wonld  be  possible  to  bare  a  variety  of  bodies  ta 
ichom  those  Sanctions  coold  be  given  ? — I  think  that  at  present  we  have 
soch  a  variety  in  the  examinations  of  the  different  uniTersities  and  in  the 
work  done  by  the  College  of  Preeeptors  in  this  direction. 

5533.  Then  do  I  gather  that  yon  think  that  if  there  was  a  local  educa- 
tional  authority  constituted,  such  for  instance,  as  a  oounty  authority  they 
\Tould  be  unwilling  to  have  inspection  or  examination  by  anyone  acting 
under  that  authority  ?~I  think  they  would  mueh  prefer  the  otiier,  and 
besidea»  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  composition  of  SQ<di  oooncfl 
and  whether  experts  were  appointed  to  serve  on  it  or  not. 

5534.  By  inspection  I  intend  to  convey  the  power  of  visiting  the  schools, 
reporting  upon  their  buildings,  and  being  present  during  the  teaching. 
\rould  they  olqect  to  that  ? — Certainly  not.  I  think  inspection  would  go 
rather  farther  even  than  thai ;  it  would  extend  to  the  questions  of  the 
buildings  being  suitable,  whether  they  were  properly  arranged,  whether 
the  sanitary  arrangements  were  complete,  whether  mere  was  an  efficient 
headmaster  and  a  sufficient  stafi^  suitable  apparatus,  and  so  on. 

5535.  With  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  headmaster.  How  would  yoa 
say  his  efficiency  ought  to  be  aHcertained  ? — His  intellectual  attainments 
would  be  attested  by  the  examinations  that  he  had  passed,  and  opportum'tfes 
would  be  afforded  of  seeing  him  give  lessons  in  the  school  in  the  varioua 
forma. 

5536.  You  do  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  private  schools  would, 
entertain  any  objection  to  that? — ^I  do  not  think  they  would  have  any 
objection  at  all  to  such  inspection. 

5537.  {To  Mr.  Hofgion.)  Is  that  your  impression  also  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

5538.  {To  yfr.  Pinch* s.)  I  understand  you  are  contemplating  that  as 
being  given  to  Ihem,  or  rather,  requirea  of  them  in  return  for  oeitaixk 
privileges  given  to  them,  and  jou  think  there  would  be  a  resistance  untai 
those  privileges  were  offered  ?^I  was  thinking  of  the  general  advanta^^es 
which  would  arise  from  their  being  put  upon  a  register  of  efficient  teachers.  - 

5539.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desired  that  after  a  certain  time  these 
privileges  should  be  extended  to  all  private  schools,  and  these  conditious 
be  exacted  from  all  private  schools  'f — Do  you  mean  by  legislation  ? 

5540.  Yes?-- 1  scarcely  see  how  legislation  would  prevent  schools 
existing  even  if  not  examined,  unless  there  were  a  penal  clause. 

5511 .  It  has  been  suggested  that^  not  at  once,  but  after  a  certain  lapae  of 
time,  all  private  schools  of  every  kind  should  be  subject  to  such  an  inapeo* 
tion  and  examination  as  you  have  described,  and  thereupon  they  should  all 
be  admitted  to  these  privileges,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  keep 
a  private  i^chool  unless  he  submitted  to  that  inspection  and  examixuKtioii. 
What  vien*  do  yon  think  would  be  entertained  with  regard  to  that  SQ^. 
gestion  P — I  have  never  heard  that  suggestion  before,  and  I  thinlc  tll«r« 
might  be  a  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out,  but  my  impression  i»  that  if  tliere 
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TTBB  efficient  inspeotion  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  name  those  schools 
that  were  efficient  and  were  so  prononnoed,  and  others  would  cease  to  exist 
after  a  time. 

5542.  You  think  that  after  a  time,  and  probably  a  time  not  longer  than 
the  time  at  which  anybody  would  suggest  that  such  a  change  might  fairly 
be  introduced,  the  public  would  attach  such  yalne  to  that  inspeotion  and 
examination  that  no  one  would  think  of  starting  a  priyate  school  which  did 
not  open  itself  to  inspection  ? — That  would  be  my  view  certainly. 

5543.  So  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  consider  compulsory  legislation 
because  the  question  would  settle  itself? — Yes,  that  is  certainly  my  view. 

5544.  You  would  conceive,  I  suppose,  that  registration  of  teachers  ought 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  arrangements  we  have  been  considering  as 
regards  inspection  and  examination  P — Yes.  It  is  certainly  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  that  any  legislation  in  this 
direction  should  include  registration. 

'  5545.  The  views  of  the  college  were  expressed  before  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons'  Committee? — ^Yes. 

6546.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  upon  that  subject?—  qp'colltc^b^i 
The  views  of  the  Council  on  the  general  question  may  be  said  to  be  pbecbptobb 
embodied  in  a  series  of  eleven  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  by  them  i>EALiira  withI 
with  reference  to  the  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  Secondary  Educa-  qp  Sbcoitdaet 
tion  Bill  of  last  year,  1893.  The  first  resolution  was  : — '*  That  in  any  Bduc^tiost. 
*'  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  Secondary  Education,  the  passing  of  a 
**  Bill  for  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  public 
*'  and  private,  and  the  eventual  exclusion  of  imregistered  persons  from 
"  all  schools  desiring  public  recognition,  is  of  primary  importance. "  The 
second  was: — ''That  a  Begistratiou  Bill  should  precede  any  measure  for 
the  promotion  of  Secondary  Education  of  a  more  extensive  character,  as 
the  knowledge  gained  by  an  educational  authority  to  be  constituted  by 
such  a  Bill  wotUd  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  any  legislation  affecting 
*'  secondary  schools  ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  proceeded  vnihjmri 
^'  passu."  In  support  of  these  two  resolutions  it  may  be  urged  that  it  is 
more  important  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  good  teachers,  than  to 
build  new  schools  without  making  this  necessary  provision  for  staffing 
them ;  that  the  depressed  state  of  the  educational  market  is  largely  due 
to  the  unlimited  competition  of  persons  without  proper  qualifications, 
which  the  requirement  of  registration,  with  its  attendant  conditions,  would 
at  once  check,  and  properly  qualified  persons  would  then  enter  the  profes- 
sion in  larger  numbers ;  that  it  woula  afford  to  the  public  the  means  of 
distinguishing  between  qualified  and  unqualified  practitioners,  and  would 
at  once  expose  the  pretensions  of  those  parading  false  qualifications  and 
meaniugless  titles ;  that  the  publication  of  a  complete  register  would  in 
itself  afford  a  direct  stimulus  to  teachers  to  add  to  their  recorded 
qualifications,  and  in  particular  to  secure  degrees  or  diplomas  evidencing 
professional  attainments ;  and  that  registration  would  furnish  that  know- 
ledge of  existing  teachers  and  their  attainments,  and  of  the  distribution 
ioi  the  various  kinds  and  grades  of  schools,  which  is  required  as  a  basis 
for  legislative  organisation.  The  third  resolution  was : — **  That  the  action 
**  of  any  local  authority  constituted  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  BiU 
**  should  be  controlled  by  some  central  authority."  The  object  of  this 
proviso  was  to  prevent  possible  injury  to  existing  efficient  schools,  public 
and  private ;  to  obviate  possible  evil  effects  of  if^orant  or  partisan  action 
on  the  part  of  the  local  majority ;  to  prevent  ill-considered  and  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  the  established  order,  eg,,  conversion  of  local  grammar 
schools  into  so-called  technical  or  commercial  schools,  and  to  prevent 
wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  fourth  resolution  was : — 
"  That  such  central  authority  should  not  be  the  same  as  that  entrusted 
**  with  the  control  of  primary  education.'*  Because  the  problems  of 
Secondary  Education  are  different  from  those  of  primary  education,  and 
should  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  basis  and  by  a  separate  authority. 
The  fifth  resolution  was: — "That  the  central  authority  should  include 
"  persons  of  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  fairly  representative  of 
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"  the  teaching  profeaaion.*'     This  is  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  central  authority  would  have  to  deal.    The  sixth 
resolution  was : — "That  while  it  may,  for  some  purposes,  be  desirable  that 
school  boards  should  be  represented  on  local  committees  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Secondary  Education  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
or  to  administer  funds  provided  for  it,  it  is  of  fax  greater  importance  to 
secure  the  presence  of  such  committees  of  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  practically  familiar  with  hif^her  education.'*    For  this  the  same 
reasons  may  be  advanced  as  for  the  third  resolution,  as  the  initial  mistakes 
that  might  be  made,  or   injury  to    exiHting  interests    caused   by  local 
authorities,  would  be  likely  to  be  obviated  or  mitigated  by  the  presence 
of  a  well-informed  professional  minority  on  the  local  boards.    The  seventh 
resolution  was : — "  That  in  estimating  and  providing  for  the  wants  of  each 
locality,  private  schools  conducted  by  duly  (qualified  teachers,  in  suitable 
buildings,  with  an  adequate  staff,  and  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  appliances  for  teaching,  should  be  recognised  as  efficient ;  and  that 
due   precautions   should  be  taken  against  injuriously  affecting  their 
interests.'*    The  elementary  justice  of  this  proviso  is  self  evident,  the 
difficulty  would  consist  rather  in  the  provision  of  any  safeguards  that 
would  DC  effectual  for  the  purpose.     If  education  were  to  be  provided 
for  everyone  under  cost  price,  irrespective  of  ability  to  pay  the  proper 
price  for  it,  then  private  schools,  with  the  advantages  which  they  secure 
by  their  competition,  their  adaptability  to  changing  conditions,  and  theic 
freedom  of  initiative,  would  inevitably  disappear.     The  establishment  of 
schools  at  a  fee  which  would  undersell  efficient  schools  would  not  prevent 
the    competition   of    the  inefficient  schools,   run  by  unscrupulous   and 
incompetent  persons  trading  on  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  parents. 
If  Secondary  Education  is  to  be  supplied  out  of  \6c9l  rates  or  Imperial 
funds,  and  is  not  to  be  absolutely  free,  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, there  would  be  every  prospect  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
being  intensified,  unless  there  were  at  the  same  time  a  stringent  Kegistra- 
tion  Act,  to  prevent  incompetent  persons  from  caiiying  on  schools.    The 
eighth  resolution  was  : — "  That  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools  should 
be  certified  by  educational  experts,  or  by  examination  and  inspection 
by  recognised  public  bodies,  and  should  not  be  decided  by  persons 
unacquainted  with  Secondary  Education.'*    The  ninth  resolution  was  : — 
**  That  the  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  tenure  of  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
"  tions  at  efficient  private  schools,  and  for  the  admission  of  their  pupila 
'*  to  compete  for  such  scholarships,  should  be  of  universal  applioatioUy 
**  and  not  at  the  discretion  of  local  authorities."     The  essential  conditions 
required  for  the  holding  of  such  scholarships  are  that  the  school  shoald 
be  efficient,  and  that  there  should  be  ample  security  for  the  proper  use  of 
public  money.     The  first  is  pre- supposed,  while  the  second  could   be 
secured  by  regulations  for  supervision,  inspection  of  accounts,  &c.    The 
liberty  of  choice  should  be  allowed  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars.    Tlie 
tenth  resolution  was: — '*  That   facilities  should  be  afforded  for  efficient 
''  private  schools  to  become  public  schools  by  being  handed  over  to  the- 
authority  appointed  for  Secondary  Education,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  transfer  ; 
and  that  provision  should   be  made  for  the  compulsory  acquisition 
of  the  sites    on  which  such  schools   are  erected,  and  the  builcUjOLfini 
in  which  they  are  carried  on."    Hie  conditions  on  which  the  sclioofs 
should  be  handed  over  may  not  be  very  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  wonld 
seem  only  right,  in  cases  where  the  terms  cannot  be  mutually  agreed  npon^. 
that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  central  authority,  to  be  determined 
upon  according  to  specified  conditions,  and  that  their  award  should  be 
6nal.    The  last  resolution  was : — "  That  the  govermng  bodies  of    ne\vlj 
"  erected  schools  should  contain  a  permanent  element  appointed  bv  the 
"  univerBities  or  other  distinctly  educational  bodies.**    Tins  is  in  order  to 
secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  hberal  view  of  a  liberal  education.,  Trhich 
might  not  always  be  found  in  the  appointments  of  local  authorities.     Thoee 
are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  (Council,  with  some  of  the  reaaona  that 
may  be  advanced  in  support  of  them. 
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5547.  Beferring  to  No.  7  of  those  resolntions,  what  was  the  council 
contemplatiBg  when  it  used  these  words:  "Due  precautious  should  be 
"  taken  against  injuriously  affecting  their  interests'*  ? — By  that  is  meant 
that  the  authorities  in  a  district  should  not  have  power  to  sitart  schools 
under  cost  pr'ce  by  help  of  the  rates,  and  so  undersell  the  efficient 
private  schools. 

5548.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  local  authority  charged  with 
Secondary  Education  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  open  a  public  school  if 
there  were  private  schools  in  the  district  ? — ^I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
object  at  all  to  their  opening  a  school,  or  any  number  of  schools,  where 
deficiency  is  proved  to  exist,  provided  they  paid  the  expenses  of  those 
schools  out  of  the  fees  they  received. 

5549.  Will  that  remark  apply  also  to  providing  the  buildings  free  for 
the  public  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  they  should  provide  free  build- 
ings. That  would  be  unfair  competition,  in  my  opinion,  just  as  much  as 
the  other. 

5550.  Would  not  that  remark  have  applied  to  the  foundation  of  endowed 
grammar  schools.  An  endowed  grammar  school  which  gets  its  buildings 
nree,  and  which  gets  an  endowment,  is  just  as  much  an  iniury  to  the 
private  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  P  —But  the  private  schools  have  not 
been  established  where  these  endowed  schools  supply  every  want.  Now  it 
is  suggested  to  bring  these  secondary  schools  into  places  where  private 
schools  already  exist,  in  which  capital  has  been  invested. 

5551.  It  still  happens  occasionally  that  endowed  schools  are  founded  in 
places  where  there  are  private  schools  ? — Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

5552.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  founder  should  be 
debarred  from  establishing  by  a  donation  an  endowed  school,  with  build- 
ings free  and  an  endowment  for  the  master  or  masters,  in  a  spot  where  a 
private  school  already  existed,  because  that  endowed  school  might  under- 
sell the  private  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  forbidden,  but 
it  is  another  thing  to  take  public  money  for  that  purpose,  partly  provided 
by  the  people  you  are  going  to  injure. 

5553.  The  injury  to  the  private  schoolmaster  might  be  the  same  ? — It 
might  be  the  same,  but  I  cannot  imagine  it  being  an  injury  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  another  school  were  started  out  of  a  rate-aided  fund. 

5554.  Surely  you  may  imagine  a  ease  where  a  private  benefactor  gave  a 
sum  of  10,0002.  to  start  a  school :  supposing  the  buildings  to  cost  8,0002., 
there  would  then  be  7,000Z.  more  of  endowment.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  already  expressed  your  disapproval  of  allowing  the  public  body  to 
start  a  public  school  even  with  the  buildings  alone  given  it,  supposing 
there  was  no  endowment  whatever  given? — Yes;  I  do  not  think  you 
could  prevent  a  man  giving  money  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school 
and  endowing  a  school,  but  that  seems  to  me  very  dififerent. 

5555.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  the  same  thing ;  I  only  wish  to  ascertain 
your  views.  You  feel  that  in  that  case  a  private  benefactor  might  be 
allowed  to  do  it,  although  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  privaie  school- 
master, but  you  think  it  ought  not  to  be  done  even  to  so  small  an  extent 
as  furnishing  the  buildings  free  out  of  the  rates  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
should  not. 

5556.  Would  that  apply  also  to  a  gift  by  the  county  council  out  of  the 
technical  instruction  money  for  the  purposes  of  an  existing  school.  You 
know  that  the  county  councils  have  power  to  apply  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  technical  education  F — ^Yes. 

5557.  Would  the  giving  of  a  sum  of  money  for  technical  instruction 
purposes,  which  would  put  the  public  school  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  private  schools  in  its  vicinity,  be  also  objectionable  from  your 
point  of  view  P — The  secondary  schools  to  which  I  am  referriog  are  giving 
a  general  education,  and  not  technical  or  industrial  instruction. 

5558.  But  many  of  the  subjects  for  which  county  councils  give  money 
as  parts  of  technical  education  are  really  subjects  that  would  belong  to 
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general  Secondary  Eduoatiou  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  it  was  hardly 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Act  to  apply  it  to  general  S^ondary  Education. 

5559.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  among  the  subjects  to  which  county 
councils  can  award  money,  there  are  a  great  many  that  would  be  generally 
deemed  to  belong  to  an  ordinary  course  of  secondary  instruction  P-Jl 
should  have  thought  that  that  was  rather  straining  the  Act. 

5560.  It  is  done  as  a  fact.  How  far  does  your  theory  go  in  the  direction 
of  inhibiting  a  public  authority  from  interferiug  with  private  competition? 
— My  objection  is  to  the  use  of  public  money  except  for  the  particular 
purposes  already  referred  to — the  use  of  such  money  leading  to,  as  I 
conceive,  the  extinction  of  efficient  private  schools. 

5561.  Your  objection  applies  to  levying  a  rate  for  the  purpose  ? — ^Yes. 

5562.  And  you  would  object  even  although  the  funds  came  from  the 
general  taxation  of  the  country  P — ^Yes.  That  I  think  would  be  hardly 
reasonable  either. 

5563.  The  objection,  then,  is  to  the  amplication  of  money  out  of  the  rates  ? 
— I  think  that  is  what  was  chiefly  in  tlie  mind  of  the  council. 

5564.  But  that  prohibition  would  apply  only  to  where  efficient,  private 
schools  exist  P — That  is  the  case  where  the  most  evident  injustice  would  be 
done. 

5565.  How  would  you  have  a  local  authority  proceed  to  ascertain 
whether  efficient  private  schools  do  exist  ? — That  they  could  do  only  by 
examining  and  inspecting  the  existing  private  scliools  through  properly 
constituted  bodies. 

5566.  And  if  they  found  that  existing  private  schools  did  not  provide 
efficient  education  for  tho  full  number  of  chill ren  who  might  be 
expected  to  desire  it,  in  that  case  your  objcption  to  using  the  money 
out  of  the  rates  would  disappear  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  because 
there  would  still  be  some  private  schools  in  the  locality  who  would  be 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  starting  of  new  schools. 

5567.  Then  how  ought  the  local  authority  to  proceed  P  Let  us  suppose  a 
local  authority  in  a  town  where  there  are  500  children  requiring  Secondary 
Education,  and  where  there  are  efficient  private  schools  that  could  give 
instruction  to  only  300.  In  that  case  what  would  be  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  P — That  I  have  not  considered.  What  we  should  wish  would 
be  that  there  should  be  a  central  educational  council  to  ascertain  what  the 
wants  of  a  particular  district  are. 

5568.  But  vou  could  hardly  expect  the  central  authority  in  London  to 
investigate  the  circumstances  of  a  town  in  the  provinces  as  in  the  case  1 
putp — I  think  they  could  employ  experts  to  get  the  information  thej 
desired  to  have. 

5569.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  better  than  leaving  it  to  a  duly 
constituted  local  authority  ? — I  think  it  would. 

5570.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  authority  which  may  test  schoolB.  We 
will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  this  arg^ument,  that  the  authority  which 
ascertains  whether  the  private  schools  are  giving  .satisfactory  eduoatioii 
is  satisfactory  to  you.  I  am  speaking  of  the  case  where  no  efficient  ajod 
sufficient  Secondary  Education  is  found  to  have  been  provided  by  pzivate 
schools  P — My  own  impression  is  that  if  that  state  of  things  existed  and  it 
became  known,  there  would  soon  be  such  efficient  private  schools  in  that 
district. 

6571.  But  the  town  is  going  on  with  these  private  schools  only  providing 
for  half  the  number  of  children  P-— I  believe  that  if  there  had  been  the 
demand  for  education  those  schools  would  have  been  started.  It  is  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

5572.  Is  it  your  belief  that  parents  are  educated  up  to  that  point  at 
which  they  desire  as  much  Secondary  Education  for  their  children  a«i  they 
ongrht  to  desire  p — I  think  we  are  improving  in  that  respect,  and  the 
number  of  parents  not  requiring  that  education  is  diminishing. 
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5573.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  ve  are  still  far  away  from  whmre  we 
ought  to  be  P — I  think  we  are  gaining  gronnd  in  that  direction.  There 
have  been  a  large  nnmber  of  pioprietfu^  schools  started  of  late  years, 
eq^eoially  for  girls.  Where  the  Girls'  Pnblic  Day  Schools  Company  And 
the  want  existing  they  endeavour  to  snpply  it. 

'  5574.  The  large  proprietary  schools  might,  in  some  cases,  inflict  just  as 
great  an  injury  on  the  pre-existiDg  private  schools  p — I  fail  to  see  that, 
because  J  nssnme  they  would  require  interest  on  their  capital. 

5575.  Your  objection  would  be  really  to  taking  public  money  to  compete 
with  the  private  schoolmasters  ? — Yes. 

5576.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like  to  say  anything  upon 
under  the  head  of  *'  due  precautions  "  ? — I  think  not.  That  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  council  chiefly  when  they  framed  that  resolution 

5577.  On  the  fourth  resolution  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
same  authority  ought  not  to  govern  primary  and  Secondary  Education, 
and  you  base  that  upon  the  view  that  the  conditions  of  primary  and 
Secondary  Education  are  different.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reason  why  a 
properly  constituted  educational  authority  should  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
both  classes  of  questions  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  kept 
distinct.  The  conditions  are  so  essentially  different  as  regards  the  training 
of  the  teachers  and  the  organisation  of  the  schools. 

5578.  Would  your  objections  go  so  far  as  this — that  supposing  a  Ministry 
of  Education  were  constituted  in  this  country,  inasmuch  as  obviously  one 
very  large  part  of  its  functions  would  be  that  dealing  with  elementary 
education,  you  would  refuse  it  the  power  of  dealing  with  Secondary 
Education  P — I  think  the  Minister  of  Education  in  this  country  should 
have  the  control  of  the  whole  of  the  education. 

5579.  You  would  not  exclude  the  Secondary  Education  from  his  province  P 
— No,  I  would  not. 

5580.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  now  upon  the  subject  of 
registration  p — It  was  on  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  that  I 
was  speaking  generally.  With  regard  to  those  resolutions,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  they  had  spe^al  reference  to  the  Bill  that  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  last  year ;  and  the  council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors 
holds  very  different  views  from  the  promoters  of  that  Bill.  The  promoters 
of  that  Bill  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  desire  of  those  whose  children 
were  being  educated  in  the  secondary  schools  that  part  of  the  cost  of 
that  education  should  be  borne  by  others.  The  council  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors  think  that  is  not  the  case.  They  believe  that  parents  are 
quite  willing  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  expense ;  that  they  do  not  wish 
that  any  part  of  the  expense  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Imi)erial  taxation 
by  the  nation  generally,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  paid  by  the  local 
community,  ^'hat  they  do  desire  is,  that  they  should  have  the  means 
afforded  them  of  distinguishing  between  efficient  and  inefficient  schools, 
and  that  they  should  be  allowed  a  choice ;  but  as  regards  the  cost  they 
would  prefer  paying  the  whole  of  it  themselves. 

5581.  A  fortiori f  1  conclude  the  council  then  do  not  suppose  that  there 
is  anybody  desiring  to  have  Secondary  Education  given  gratis  ? — I  think 
such  a  desire  is  not  general. 

5582.  Is  it  not  to  a  considerable  extent  true  that  the  parents  of 
children  requiring  Secondary  Education  are  not  themselves  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  duly  appreciating  a  good  Secondary  Education,  so  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  the  article  before  them  before  they  crn 
recognise  its  merits  P — That  may  be  so — I  cannot  say. 

5583.  Is  there  anything  else  upon  the  general  subject  that  you  would 
like  to  say  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

5584.  [Ghairvian  to  Mr,  Hodgson.)  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  add  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  registration  of  teachers,  and 
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the  methods  in  which  it  could  be  earned  out  P — The  Council  were  unani- 
mous in  the  recommendations  that  they  made  in  the  Bill  promoted  by 
them  and  brought  in  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Committee  they  would  prefer  to  revert  to  those 
proposals,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  The  Bill  for  the  registration  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  which  was  brought  in  by  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
was  founded  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee. 

55S5.  And  with  those  reoommendations  I  understand  you  are  not  quite 
in  agreement  F — We  were  not  quite  in  agreement  with  those  recommenda- 
tions, but  we  accepted  thorn  as  being  the  only  condition  on  which  registrar 
tion,  [in  the  face  of  the  report  of  the  Committee,  could  be  effected  by 
legislative  action.  But  at  the  same  time  we  did  not  approve  of  them  in 
their  entirety. 

5586.  In  what  respect  would  you  wish  to  depart  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee?— In  the  first  place,  we  would  desire  that  the 
registration  should  not  be  voluntary,  but  practically  compulsory. 

5587.  Would  you  wish  registration  to  cover  all  teachers  of  whatever 
degree  ? — All  secondary  teachers. 

5588.  Only  secondary  teachers? — ^On  the  assumption  that  primary 
teachers  are  registered  already. 

5589.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  which  registration  should  give  p — We  considered  that  a  disability 
should  be  imposed  upon  those  who  did  not  register. 

5590.  Tou  do  not  propose  anything  further  than  that  P — ^The  reoommen- 
dations of  the  Selecit  Committee  are  discussed  seriatim  in  a  memorandum 
we  have  sent  in  to  the  Commission. 

5591.  Then  do  you  say  you  wish  to  refer  us  to  the  paper  you  have  sent 
in  ? — ^I  would  wish  if  it  were  possible  to  repeat  that  discussion  of  those 
recommendations.  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
evidence. 

5592.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  generally  which  you  desire  to  call  our  attention  to  ? 
— Nothing  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Pinches  has  already  given. 

5593.  (Mrs.  Sulgwick  to  Mr,  PiTiches.)  Have  you  any  information  to 
give  us  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  education  in  girls*  schools  P — ^I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  any  reliable  information  with  regard  to  girls*  schools.  We  have 
taken  it  out  only  with  regard  to  boys'  schools. 

5594.  {Dr.  Fairbairn.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  that  Secondary  Education  is  education  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  ? 
— I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  such  good  company,  but  that  is  what  I 
said. 

5595.  Then  where  there  is  inabiliir  to  pay  for  the  education  ought  it  to 
be  denied  if  it  is  wanted  P>-I  think  that  elementary  education  is  offered  by 
the  State  free,  and  anything  above  that  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents 
of  the  child  for  whom  it  is  desired. 

5596.  Has  not  the  State  something  to  say  to  that  also?  Is  not  a  child 
capable  of  profiting  by  Secondary  Education  a  real  gain  to  the  State  if  it 
be  educated? — I  cannot  say,  but  the  exceptional  children  are  already 
educated  free  of  expense  by  means  of  endowments  and  scholarships  that 
are  offered.  Chilian  of  exceptional  ability  who  would  profit  most  by 
higher  education  have  the  means  provided  now  by  means  of  scholarships. 

5597.  Would  you  say  that  we  have  endowments  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
actual  needs  of  the  poor  scholars? — ^From  a  very  large  experience  of 
scholanhips  from  elementary  schools  to  higher  schools,  I  should  say  that 
at  present  there  is  an  ample  supply  for  children  of  exceptional  ability. 

5598.  An  ample  supply  from  the  elementary  schools  up  to  the  universi- 
UeB  ? — To  higher  education  generally,  I  would  say.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  nniversities. 
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5599.  But  that  is  a  neceseary  matter  to  consider,  is  it  not,  in  al]  that 
Goncems  a  system  of  national  Secondary  Education? — Yea;  bnt  the 
outcome  of  this  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  that  Secondary  Education,  in 
all  its  grades,  would  have  to  be  free. 

5600.  That  is  another  question,  but  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
corering  how  far  the  impecunious  parent  of  the  capable  child  has  as  good 
a  right  to  be  considered  as  a  private  schoolmaster  P — I  think  the  impe- 
cunious parent  of  the  promising  and  exceptional  child  has  already  the 
opportunity.  As  I  have  said  before,  from  my  experience  I  belieye  the 
supply  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand.  I  have  myself  held  examinations 
where  I  have  been  unable  to  recommend  the  children  for  the  scholarships 
that  have  been  offered. 

5601.  {Mr,  Cochburn.)  I  think  you  expressed  a  view  that  where  private 
and  proprietary  schools  already  exist,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  are  doing  the 
work  in  the  district,  it  should  not  be  within  the  power  or  province  of  any 
new  authority  to  be  created  to  set  up  other  schools  ? — Yes. 

5602.  You  think  that  those  private  and  proprietary  schools  should  be 
permitted  to  charge  whatever  fee  was  in  their  judgment  necessary? — 
It  is  unlikely  that  they  would  charge  a  fee  that  people  could  not  pay  ; 
because,  if  they  did,  the  school  would  remain  empty  and  they  would  not 
pay  expenses. 

5603.  Would  not  that  bring  about  a  considerable  disparity  in  the  way  of 
fees  in  different  localities  p — ^I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  in  the  fees 
charged,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  one  case  there 
would  be  larger  classes,  in  another  the  classes  would  be  small,  but  the 
cost  of  teaching  would  not  vary  in  proportion. 

5604.  Are  you  able  to  contemplate  this  state  of  things  with  any  kind  of 
satisfaction;  that  supposing  we  are  going  to  organise  some  national 
fifystem  of  Secondary  Education,  simply  as  a  matter  of  chance  circum- 
stances, there  should  be  one  locality  where  the  headmaster  thinks  it 
necessary  to  charge  10  guineas,  another  tliinks  he  cannot  do  it  under  13, 
and  another  thinks  he  may  do  it  for  eight,  and  so  on.  Would  not  that  be 
unfortunate  P — I  believe  there  would  be  a  difference,  but  I  think  that 
would  be  better  than  having  the  Secondary  Education  free,  or  provided  by 
the  State. 

5605.  {Sir  Henry  Boscoe.)  When  you  speak  of  **  free,'*  do  you  mean 
altogether  free  or  State-aided  P — ^If  State-aided,  the  probability  is  that  it 
wotQd  eventually  become  free. 

5606.  {Mr,  Sadler.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  good  secondary  schools  all  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
to  publish  a  list  of  such  localities,  and  private  effort  would  fill  the  gaps  P 
—I  think  it  would  in  time. 

5607.  Do  you  think  that  efficient  Secondary  Education  can  be  made 
self-supporting  by  private  enterprise  P — Yes. 

5608.  Without  endowment  P— Yes. 

5609.  Do  you  then  deplore  the  existence  of  educational  endowments  P — 
No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  supplies  a  wholesome  stimulus  by  the  competition. 

5610.1  But  they  must  make  the  existence  of  other  self-supporting  schools 
more  difficult  P— To  some  extent  they  do  make  it  more  difficult,  but  that  is 
met  by  greater  energy  and  perhaps  ability  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  a 
private  schooL 

5611.  What  special  advantages  would  you  attribute  to  endowment? — 
One  advantage  is  that  scholarships  are  offered  to  elementary  sdiool 
children,  and  so  they  get  means  of  education  which  they  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  obtain. 

5612.  Such  scholarships  private  enterprise  could  not  afford  to  offer? — 
Yes. 
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5613.  And  we  may  regard  snob  soliolarahips  as  part  of  the  complete 
apparatus  of  Secondary  Education  P — Yea. 

5614.  And  therefore  there  ia  a  field  for  public  endowment  alongside 
private  enterprise  ? — ^Tes. 

5615.  And  therefore  you  might  allow  the  force  of  the  argument  for 
public  subsidy? — In  what  direction  would  that  subsidy  be  used? 

5616.  To  supplement  endowment  in  oases  where  the  endowment  was  not 
sufficient  ?— For  the  exceptional  pupil  P 

5617.  That  among  other  things.  Now  with  regard  to  your  proposed 
central  educational  council,  am  I  right  in  thinking  tliat  you  would  hare 
inspectors  going  out  from  it  to  secure  g^uarantees  of  the  efficiency  of  existing 
schools  ? — ^My  idea  is  that  the  council  should  have  a  power  of  testing  the 
efficiency  of  schools,  public  and  private,  if  they  offer  themselves  for  such 
inspection.  Such  central  council  would  also  recognise  the  efficiency  of 
examiners  and  inspectors  appointed  by  the  universities  and  other 
competent  bodies. 

5618.  And,  of  course,  such  bodies  as  the  College  of  Preceptors  ? — ^Yes. 

5619.  That  would  involve  the  central  board  having  a  lurge  staff 
of  i^pectors,  would  it  not  ? — Not  neoeaaarily  if  they  were  allowed  to 
take  the  examinations  held  by  the  universities  and  the  College  of 
F^receptors. 

5620.  But  the  examiniag  bodies  would  hardly  be  able  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  as  an  inspector  going-down  to  1^  schools  P — ^I  think  iihej 
are  giving  exactly  the  sort  of  evidence  that  is  required.  The  universitieB 
are  employing  such  examiners  an4  imipeetors. 

5621.  But  only  on  a  small  scale  ?-^Tbe  different  universities  and  the 
College  of  Preceptors  have  already  a  large  number. 

5622.  They  would  hove  to  em'ploy  a  considerable  number  ? — I  cannot 
teU  how  many. 

5623.  And  as  they  would  report  to  the  central  body  they  would  pro  hac 
vice  be  central  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

56Si4.  Might  not  there  be  a  tendency  onthe part  cd  anoh  inspectors  to 
aggrandise  the  influence  of  such  a  central  authority,  and  tend  to  uniformity 
of  method  as  in  primary  education  ?—- No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more 
BO  than  in  the  case  of  the  examiners  appointed  by  the  universities. 

5625.  Do  you  think  the  inspectors  ought  to  be  localised  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  locahsed,  if  by  that  is  meant  that  an  inspector 
should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  district.    I  do  not  see  the  reason  tor  that. 

5626-7.  I  do  not  mean  that ;  but  they  should  not  be  simply  a  profesaional 
staff  going  out  from  one  central  authority  p — As  at  present  men  might  be 
appointed  who  have  some  other  occupation  but  who  have  special  fitneas  for 
the  work. 

5628.  Assuming  it  was  necessai^  to  establish  new  secondary  scIiooIb 
would  you  give  the  central  authority  the  right  to  insist  on  such  provision 
being  made  p — According  to  the  needs  of  any  district. 

5629.  And  the  place  where  they  should  be  put  ? — ^Yes,  and  the  place 
where  they  should  be  put. 

5680.  That  again  would  involve  the  engagement  by  the  central  anthority 
of  a  large  staff  of  experts,  woidd  it  not  P-^I  think  the  same  expert  would  be 
able  to  report  on  the  needs  of  the  district  as  well  as  on  the  particular 
school. 

5631.  Is  not  there  something  to  be  said  for  the  view,  that  the  local 
authority  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the  local  needs  P— I  think  it 
might  if  it  were  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  thoee 
in  the  district. 

5682.  And  with  teachers  upon  it  P— Yes. 
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5633.  The  teachers  woiQd  be  more  able  to  inflaence  a  local  than  a  central 
authority  ? — Yes. 

5634.  From  the  decision  of  the  local  authority  -would  you  give  an  appeal 
to  the  central  authority  ? — In  every  case. 

5685.  Ton  said  you  hoped  to  see  university  representation  on  governing 
bodies  ? — Yes. 

5636.  May  I  ask  whether  you  would  mean  by  that  some  one  who  would 
keep  the  universities  continuously  acquainted  with  the  changing  needs  of 
education  ?— From  time  to  time,  yes. 

5637.  (Mr.  Yoxall.)  Although  you  would  object  to  the  education  board 
as  at  present  situated  being  the  authority  for  Secondary  Education,  I 
understand  you  do  not  object  to  a  reformed,  re-modelled,  and  enlarged 
ministxy  of  education  having  to  do  with,  first  a  department  of  primary 
education,  and  secondly,  a  department  of  Seoondary  Education,  and 
probably  a  depaitment  of  tertiary  education,  under  the  same  roof  ? — ^I  think 
the  Mimster  of  Education  would  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  country,  and  that  legislation  would  originate 
^th  him  aflfecting  every  phase  of  education. 

5688.  And  would  you  have  it  from  some  central  office  P — The  centrid 
office  would  also  be  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

5639.  And  the  central  office  might  consist  of  two  branches,  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  branch  p — Yes^  it  might  be  so. 

5640.  That  you  would  not  object  to  P — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  that  if  the  two  were  kept  distinct  on  the  register  and 
otherwise. 

5641.  With  regard  to  private  schools,  although  you  would  object  to  the 
setting  up  of  schools  by  any  local  authority  in  competition  with  private 
schools  in  the  locality,  you  would  not  object  to  a  further  supply  of 
scholarships  at  existing  schools,  the  money  being  found  by  the  local 
authority  P — No,  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  I  think  it  should  be 
provided  that  those  scholarships  might  be  held  in  all  efficient  schools. 

5642.  Has  the  College  of  Preceptors  proposed  a  system  of  compensation 
for  private  schools  for  damage  done  to  them  by  the  setting  up  of  schools 
under  the  proposed  new  system  by  a  local  authority  P — Only  to  the  extent 
that  if  a  private  school  is  proved  to  be  efficient  it  should  be  taken  over  on 
terms  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon ;  but  if  those  terms  could  not  be  agreed 
upon,  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  educational  council,  and,  within 
certain  limits  previously  specified,  the  value  of  such  a  school  should  be 
determined,  and  it  should  be  taken  over  by  the  authority. 

5643.  That  is  the  definite  plan  proposed  P — Yes. 

5644.  {Tc  Mr.  Hoilgson.)  I  suppose  you  recojgnise  that  the  questfbn  of  BBenwauLnoir 
registration  of  teachers  now  presents  some  different  features  to  those  it  ^opSioko?* 
presented  at  the  discussion  of  the  question  by  the  Select  Committee  P    I  Expobt  ov 
mean,  that  at  the  date  of  the  Select  Committee,  there  was  no  impression  Sejuci  Cox- 
abroad  in  the  country,  and  certainly  no  governmental  steps  had  been  *"^>b  "^^ 
taken,  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  whole  question  of  the  organisation 

of  Secondary  Education  and  of  the  provision  of  teaching  under  some 
legislative  control  P — Not  at  that  time.  It  was  contemplated  in  bringing 
in  our  Begistration  Bill,  that  the  educational  conndl  proposed  in  thfit  BUI 
would  itself  be  the  starting  point  of  an  organisation  of  the  Secondary 
Education  of  the  country.  It  would  first,  through  the  registering 
machinery,  collect  the  information  that  was  necessary ;  it  would  get  upon 
ihe  register  the  teachers  required  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country, 
and  it  would  in  its  annual  report  to  Parliament  bring  forward  proposals  for 
further  legislation  for  the  organisation  of  the  Secondary  Edupation  of  the 
country.  If  this  had  been  done  12  years  ago,  we  believe  we  should  hiive 
been  far  on  the  way  by  this  time  to  such  organisation. 

5645.  At  the  date  to  which  I  refer,  your  evidence  and  the  Bill  prepated 
by  the  College  of  Preceptors  had  reference  to  the  existing  state  of  thingB 
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at  that  time,  which  state  of  things  wos  that  the  teachers  in  pnblio 
elementary  schoola  were  nnder  a  Government  Department  and  under  a 
local  authority,  and  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  were  neither  under  a 
Qoyemment  Department  nor  under  any  local  authority  whatever,  and 
that  there  were  no  relations  between  teachers  of  secondary  schools  and 
public  authorities  of  any  kind  at  all.  Now  under  existing  conditions  tiiere 
are  relations  between  teachers  from  secondary  schools  and  Secondary 
Education  committees  of  county  councils,  and  it  is  contemplated  by  some 
that  tiiere  shall  be  relations  between  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  a 
Qovemment  department.     That  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  tlunk  that  is  so. 

5G46.  Then  upon  that  question,  do  you  not  think  that  the  whole  basis 
of  consideration  of  organisation  in  1891  is  changed  ? — In  regard  to  organi- 
sation do  you  mean,  or  in  regard  to  registration  P 

5647.  lu  regard  to  certain  features  of  your  plan  of  registration. — I 
do  not  see  the  essential  difference  that  has  been  induced  since  that 
time. 

5648.  It  was  proposed  by  you  to  separate  entirely  the  certificated 
teachers  in  Government  aided  schools  from  the  register,  and  your  reasons 
for  doing  that  were  that  they  were  already  upon  a  register  of  their  own,  and 
that  they  were  under  a  Government  department,  while  the  other  teadiers 
were  not,  and  therefore  it  woidd  not  do  to  put  them  together.  I  want  you 
to  see  that  the  condition  has  changed  to  the  extent  that  secondary  teachers 
are  becoming  under  a  €K>vemment  department,  and  under  a  local  autho- 
rity, to  somewhat  the  same  extent  that  the  elementary  teachers  are? 
— ^We  still  consider  that  the  two  questions  would  remain  essentially  dis- 
tinct with  regtf  d  to  primary  and  secondary.  The  conditions  that  govern 
the  one  are  so  different  from  those  that  govern  the  other,  that  they  would 
etill  have  to  be  considered  on  a  separate  basis. 

5649.  But  the  arg^uments  that  you  brought  forward  in  1891  againat  the 
inclusion  of  elementary  school  teadiers  because  they  were  under  a  Govern- 
ment department  do  now  fall,  or  will  fall  to  the  ground  when  secondiury 
teachers  become  under  a  Government  department  P— No,  I  should  hardly 
be  inclined  to  admit  that. 

5650.  You  are  aware  that  the  Select  Committee's  recommendation  was 
that  the  teachers  certified  by  the  Education  Department  shoidd  be  placed 
on  the  register? — Yes,  provided  that  they  are  engaged  in  teaching  in 
secondary  schools. 

5651.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  Committee  meant  by  that  ? 
— ^It  is  the  first  recommendation.  The  Committee  evidently  assume  that 
the  public  elementary  teachers  are  registered  already,  and  that  the 
registration  required  is  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

5652.  That  is  a  moot  point.    The  Committee  was  sitting  upon  the  whole 
question  of  teachers'  registration  and  organisation,  and  not  upon  one  Bill 
only  which  referred  to  the  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
But  waiving  that  for  a  moment,  having  reference  to  the  Committee's 
recommendation  that  teachers  certificated  by  the  Education  Department 
should  have  their  names  placed  upon  the  register,  would  you  still  set  up 
a  division  between  the  two,  and  say  that  a  teacher  with  a  certifiioate,  a 
teacher  with  a  degree  and  with  long  experience,  employed  in  a  pdblic 
elementary  school,  shall  not  be  placed  upon  the  register,  whereas  a  private 
teacher,  who  may  have  no  qualification  whatever,  who  may  have  been  a 
bankrupt  tradesman  who  has  opened  a  school  as  a  private  venture  school, 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  register  because  he  happens  to  be  master  of  a 
private  school  ? — The  register  might  possibly  include,  in  the  first  instaooe, 
such  a  person  as  you  say,  but  the  question  of  his  induaion  or  exoliiaion 
would  be  altogether  apart  from  that  of  the  inclusion  or  exdusioii  of  the 
elementary  tiiaoher  as  such 

6653.  The  College  of  Preceptors  proposes  to  register  teaohexa  of 
aeocmdary  schools.  Will  you  give  me  a  definition  of  what  you  mean  bj 
seoondaiy  schools  ?  What  does  the  term  include  P — A  secondarv  school  ia 
one  that  is  not  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 
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5664.  ThenJ  'would  you  regard  a  dame  school  as  a  secondary  school  ? 
That  is  not  under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  ? — It  is  not  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  I  am  aware. 

5655.  My  point  is  that  the  term  secondary  school,  as  understood  in  the 
College  of  Preceptors  Bill,  is  so  wide  and  so  vague  that  you  might  admit 
on  the  register  of  teachers  a  person  entirely  unqualified  for  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  and  you  certainly  would  exclude  from  the  register  of  teachers 
thousands  of  people  who  were  qualified  ? — There  is  no  question  of  that  with 
regard  to  the  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools.  They  are  Touched  for 
by  their  certificates.  Thej  are  trained  by  the  Govemmenk;  and  their 
position  is  secure.  It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  that  of  the  teachers 
m  secondary  schools. 

5656.  What  safeguards  would  you  take  against  the  admission  to  the 
register  of  persons  who  were  teachers  in  private  schools,  and  for  no  other 
reason  ? — At  the  outset  an  inclusive  registration  of  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  seemed  to  us  a  necessity.  It  may  be  a  regrettable  necessity 
■perbApB,  but  a  necessity. 

5657.  That  you  must  take  everybody  who  was  a  teacher  P — Yes,  in  order 
not  to  destroy  the  livelihood  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  teaching. 

5658.  {Mr,  Fenufich  to  Mr.  Pinches.)  When  jon  told  the  Commission 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  children  of  imi>ecunious  parents  had  already 
sufficient  opportunities  for  acquiring  Secondary  Education  had  you  in 
your  mind  any  particular  district,  or  was  your  answer  intended  to  have  a 
general  application  P— May  I  say  that  I  limited  it.  I  did  not  say  all 
children  of  impecunious  parents,  but  children  of  exceptional  ability. 

5659.  With  that  limitation  may  I  ask  if  you  had  in  your  mind  any 
particular  district ;  or  whether  that  statement  was  intended  to  be  of 
universal  application  P — ^I  have  examined  a  very  large  number  of  candi- 
dates for  scholarships  held  in  higher  schools,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have 
had  under  my  notice  more  ohildinen  of  exceptional  ability  on  the  whole 
than  I  have  had  scholarships  to  award.  They  varied  in  difGarent  districts. 
I  may  say  that  in  one  large  county  in  which  many  valuable  scholarships 
were  offered,  there  were  but  five  candidates  in  the  whole  of  the  coun^, 
and  of  those  only  one  could  be  recommended  for  a  scholarship. 

5660.  And  are  you  aware  that  there  are  some  districts  in  which  there  are 
no  scholarships  or  exhibitions  to  be  had  by  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  no  matter  however  clever  P — That  may  be  so.  I  am  speaking 
^thin  my  own  experience. 

5661.  Then  your  answer  was  intended  to  be  limited? — I  think  I  said  in 
my  own  experience.    I  intended  so  to  limit  it 

5662.  Then  if  it  were  shown  to  you  that  there  were  considerable  distriots 
in  which  no  such  f  adlities  were  open  to  the  childr^  of  particular  parents, 
would  you  be  disposed  to  qualify  your  answer  with  regard  to  Secondmy 
Education  being  free  P — No,  not  at  all,  only  in  the  case  of  exceptionfu 
children. 

5663.  To  that  extent  then  do  we  understand  that  you  would  qualify 
your  answer ;  that  is  to  say,  that  exceptional  children  of  poor  parents 
should  have  their  Secondaoy  Education  free,  if  they  desire  Seoondaiy 
Education  P— Yes. 

5664.  {Dr.  Wormell.)  As  regards  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Chair-     Ootct  iji) 
man  asked  you  whether  it  was  carried  on  for  private  profit,  and  you  oS^OoSSea  « 
answered  that  question  in  the  negative  P — ^Yes,  I  cud.  PaxomoBs. 

5665.  Its  income  is  solely  derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  its  members 
and  fees,  I  think  P — ^There  are  some  endowments  in  addition  of  which  we 
have  the  benefit  of  the  interest,  but  by  far  the  largest  amount  is 
d£^ved  in  the  way  you  say. 

5666.  You  built  a  building  out  of  the  funds  which  you  gradually  accu- 
mulated  for  that  purpose  P — ^Yes. 
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5667.  The  oonditiQiia  of  membership,  I  think,  are  snoh  as  to  pteTent 
any  schoolmaster  from  beooming  a  member  tmlees  he  has  passed  an 
examination  which  qualifies  him  P — ^He  is  not  eligible  for  membemhip 
unless  he  has  passed  an  examination  which  the  council  think  sofficieni  to 
qhow  his  qualifications. 

5668.  Tour  charter  restricts  your  atientioii  to  Secondary  Eduoatioii  ? — 
OMefly.    It  does  not  restrict  it ;  '^  more  especially,*'  I  think,  is  the  term. 

5669.  You  have  really,  however,  confined  your  work  to  work  in 
secondary  schools  P — Yes,  we  have. 

5670.  At  the  same  time  if  an  elementary  teacher  passed  from  an  elemen- 
tary school  to  a  secondary  school,  you  would  accept  his  certificate  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  Qualification  for  membership  p — That  is  considered 
sufficient  if  it  is  a  certificate  of  a  certain  grade. 

5671.  In  one  of  these  resolutions  vou  refer  to  the  council  of  the  College 
of  Preceptors.  Mav  I  ask  what  the  constitution  of  that  council  is?  — 
There  are  51  memoers  at  present.  Of  those  10  are  heads  of  public 
endowed  schools ;  4  are  assistant  masters  and  mistresses  in  public 
endowed  schools  ;  1  headmaster  of  a  proprietair  school ;  11  principals 
of  private  schools  ;  5  former  heads  of  public  endowed  schools ;  2  former 
assistant  masters  in  public  endowed  schools ;  11  former  principals  of 
private  schools ;  2  princijpals  of  training  colleges  (1  public  elementary, 
1  secondaqr) ;  1  former  principal  of  seoondary  training  college  ;  1  director 
of  a  technical  college ;  1  former  headmaster  of  a  normal  school ;  and  2 
professors  at  public  institutions.    That  is  the  composition  of  the  council. 

5672.  Of  that  council  rather  more  than  half  the  members  are  either 
private  schoolmasters  or  were  formerly  principals  of  private  schools  P — 
About  half. 

5673.  And  rather  less  than  half  are  connected  with  public  endowed 
schools  ? — ^I  think  they  are  pretty  evenly  divided. 

5674.  And  the  two  sets  of  masters  oombine  tiieir  efforts  harmoniously,, 
I  think,  in  qpite  of  that  fact  P^Yes,  tiuit  is  so. 

5675.  So  that  the  fears  that  have  been  referred  to  as  being  entertained 
by  the  private  schoolmastexs  are  not  such  as  arise  from  the  existence  of 
such  public-endowed  schools  in  their  midst  P — No. 

5676.  I  think  you  yourself  have  examined  for  the  University  of  London  P 
— For  the  last  20  years  every  year. 

5677.  You  have  examined  also  many  endowed  schools  at  the  invitatiofi 
of  governors  under  their  schemes  P — ^I  have. 

5678.  You  have  examined  for  a  number  of  years  for  the  London  School 
Board  for  their  scholarships  p — For  the  last  six  or  seven  years  I  have 
awarded  all  their  seholarshipB. 

5679.  And  for  the  London  County  Council  their  minor  scholarships  ? — I 
am  now  awarding  800  as  examiner  for  the  Headmasters*  Association. 

5680.  So  that  you  have  met  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  higher  schools  at  different  stages  of  tlxeir 
progress  P — I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  that. 

5681.  Do  you  think  they  are  selected  at  the  right  age  P — ^I  think  tber^ 
are  difficulties  in  selecting  them  at  an  earlier  age. 

5682.  That  is  perhaps  going  a  little  beyond  the  point.  Do  you  reoog^> 
nise  to  the  fidl  the  advantages  of  the  endowed  schools  in  which  you  have 
examined  and  to  which  you  send  scholai's  as  well  as  the  private  schools  ?— 
Certainly. 

5688.  Kow  with  regard  to  the  fear  of  these  private  sohoolmastersy  is 
not  this  the  fear,  that  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  they  ar« 
supplying  now  will  be  entirely  ignored  if  a  body  is  etartefl  with,  free 
liberty  to  build  any  number  of  schools  it  likes  and  tb  support  them  out  of 
the  zmtes  P — ^They  are  certainly  afraid  that  in  certain  districts  that  xiiMht 
be  the  effect.  ^^^ 
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5684.  The  private  aohoolmasieiB  I  take  it  (tell  me  if  I  am  right)  do  not 
object  to  provisions  being  made  for  Secondary  Education  where  it  is  very 
Clear  that  there  is  insufficient  provision  P — They  think  that  such  provinon 
should  be  made. 

5685.  But  they  desire  to  be  recognised  as  furnishing  part  of  the  pro* 
vision  for  the  districts  in  which  they  exist? — If  they  can  prove  their 
schools  to  be  efficient. 

5686.  Thoy  contemplate  in  some  cases  perhaps  that  the  provision 
required  to  supplement  theirs  cannot  be  supplied  without  injuring  them 
and  in  that  case  they  would  desire  to  be  taken  over  ? — They  would  like  to 
have  the  option  of  being  taken  over  in  such  cases. 

5687.  {To  Mr.  Hodgson.)  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  registration,  do 
you  think  it  is  advisible  to  ke^  that  of  elementary  teachers  separate  from 
that  of  secondary  teachers  at  present  ? — Certainly. 

5688.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  unification  of  the  profession 
as  a  reason  for  including  all  in  the  same  register.  Do  you  think  that  the 
unification  of  the  profession  would  be  secured  if  the  certification  is  left 
to  elementary  schools  with  the  monopoly  which  at  present  exists  to 
certificated  teachers  of  masterships  in  elementary  sehools,  leaving  that 
untouched  and  at  the  same  time  establishing  the  register  of  secondary 
school  teachers  and  including  on  it  all  elementary  teachers  as  well  P  Do 
vou  think  that  would  tend  to  the  unification  of  the  profession  P  Would  it 
DC  a  unification  only  in  part  and  on  one  side  P — ^I  should  consider  that 
unification  a  partial  one  unless  it  were  made  possible  for  secondary 
teachers  to  take  poaia  in  the  elementary  schools. 

5689.  Begistration  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for 
certification  at  the  present  moment  P — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

5690.  It  is  an  untried  thing  P— Yes. 

5691.  Certification  has  been  tried  P — ^Tee. 

5692.  And  registration  is  not  likely  to  oust  certification  until  it  has 
established  itself.    Is  that  your  opinion  P — ^Yes. 

5693.  The  best  way  to  utilise  this  machinery  would  be  then  to  establish 
registration  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  and  then  when  it  is  perfected 
and  the  register  purified  to  continue  the  process  lower  down  to  do  away 
with  the  certificates,  and  to  open  all  schools  to  all  qualified  persons 
whether  they  come  from  a  university  or  an  elementary  training  college. 
Is  that  your  view  of  the  right  way  of  unification  ? — Yes. 

5694.  Now  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the  various  associations  of 
teachers  accepting  this  view.  If  we  except  the  teachers'  gaild  do  you 
know  of  any  other  corporate  bodv  or  association  of  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  that  dijQfers  from  you  in  tnis  matter  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
body. 

5695.  With  reference  to  those  resolutions  that  have  been  brought  before 
us,  it  is  said  that  No.  2  is  obstructive.  That  is  the  resolution  which  says 
that  in  the  opinion  of  your  council  a  measure  for  registration  should  be 
incorporated  in  any  measure  for  Secondary  Education.  Do  you  think  it 
is  a  just  description  to  say  that  that  is  obstructive  P— -I  certiunly  do  not 
think  that  would  be  a  correct  description.  The  resolution  stateiB  that  it 
should  be  proceeded  with  pari  2)assu,  I  presume,  either  as  a  separate 
measure  or  as  part  of  a  general  measure. 

5696.  Is  this  a  correct  way  of  putting  it :  Every  good  private  teacher 
wishes  to  be  allowed  to  register  his  qualifications  ;  if  Becondaij  Education 
is  organised,  and  he  is  still  denied  the  opportunity  of  registenng,  his  last 
state  would  be  worse  than  the  first  P — Yes. 

6697.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  secondary  school  teacher  hopes  to 
see  registration  inserted  in  any  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  P— Yes  ;  before  the  organisation  is  carried  out. 

5698.  {Mr.  Lyttelton  to  Mr,  Pinches.)  Would  you  favour  the  idea  of  the 
inspection  of  private  schools  being  optional  P — ^I  think  it  should  be 
optional. 

K     87530.  j^    j^ 
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5787.  (Sir  Henry  Boscoe. )  Have  yon  any  other  information  with  regard 
to  the  stotLBtics  o)  these  schools  P — ^I  will  pnt  before  the  Commission  two 
estimates  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  cmldren  that  may  be  snppoNsed  to 
require  Secondary  Edncation.  Taking  the  basis  of  the  figores  sapplied  by 
the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  making  allowance  for  the  over- 
lapping of  the  primary  education  thafc  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
that  Inquiry,  I  consider  that  25  per  1,000  of  boys  and  girls  together 
might  be  taken  as  representing  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
8  and  15. 

5788.  The  number  of  those  who  ought  to  haye  a  Secondary  Education  ? 
—Yes.  That  would  give  for  the  whole  country,  687,000.  Malong  allowance 
for  those  remaining  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  15,  I  think  about  76,000 
should  be  added  to  that  number,  making  a  total  of  768,000. 

5739.  What  amount  of  accommodation  do  you  reckon  as  existing  for  the 
number  you  speak  of  ? — The  number  of  secondary  schools  I  put  at  about 
11,000 ;  but  outside  those  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  small  schools 
or  preparatoiy  schools  which  might  possibly  bring  the  total  up  to  15,000 
or  16,000.  One  of  the  largest  school-publisoing  firms  had  not  long  ago  on 
their  list  some  16,000  schools,  and  they  haye  since  reduced  that  list  to 
about  11,000. 

5740.  What  do  you  estimate  the  11,000  schools  could  do  in  the  way  ot 
teaching  that  number  of  children  P — I  reckon  they  could  proyide  for  about 
580.000.  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  another  way.  The  number  of  children 
in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  oi  8  and  15  in  the  census  retozna 
of  1891  are  giyen  as  5,260,674  Of  these  the  Education  Department  con- 
sider that  aix-seyenths  belong  to  the  elementiOT  class.  That  would  account 
for  4,509,150,  leaylng  751,524.  That  is  for  England  and  Wales.  If  you 
take  the  proportion  for  the  Welsh  children  as  41,751,  that  would  leaye 
709,774.  Then  a  deduction  should  be  made  for  children  taught  at  home. 
This  is  purely  speculatiye,  but  I  think  if  one  twenty-fifth  were  taken  for 
that,  it  would  be  as  much  as  one  ought  to  reckon.  There  would  remain 
681,888.  If  to  this  be  added  one-ninth,  76,709,  for  those  oyer  15,  we  haye 
a  total  of  757,092  as  compared  with  the  toUl  of  768,000  arriyed  at  by  tb.e 
other  process. 

5741.  (Dr.  Wormell.)  How  many  of  these  scholars  are  aotaally  in  schools 
connected  with  the  College  of  Preceptors  P— 192,000. 

5742.  {Sir  Henry  Botcoe.)  In  how  many  schools  P.^,687. 

5743.  (Dr.  WormeU,)  Home  of  them  endowed  P^Yes.  The  number  and 
character  of  these  schools  are  stated  in  the  table  which  I  haye  supplied 
to  the  Commission.  There  are  216  endowed  boys'  schools,  and  42  endowed 
girls'  schools. 

5744.  {Mr,  Hohkouse.)  Going  back  to  the  total  number  of  children  for 
whom  Secondary  Education  is  required,  I  understand  that  you  haye  made 
two  independent  estimates,  and  that  they  lead  to  this  result :  that  in  roxind 
figures  accommodation  is  required  for  760,000  P — ^Those  figures  are  naore 
or  less  speculatiye ;  but  they  are  arriyed  at  by  two  different  methods. 

5745.  On  the  other  hand,  from  information  you  haye  collected  throughoat 
the  country,  you  estimate  that  there  is  accommodation  existing  in  yrliat 
you  consider  to  be  efficient  secondary  schools  for  about  580,000  P— I  oonld 
not  say  efficient  secondary  schools. 

5746.  In  secondaiy  schools  P— About  580,000, 1  think. 

5747.  Then,  according  to  those  figures,  there  would  still  appear  to  \>e 
needed  accommodation  for  no  less  than  180,000  children?— It  appears  ao, 
unless  these  are  at  present  in  the  elementary  schools,  or  are  being  educated 
at  home. 

5748.  Is  that  how  yon  explain  the  difference  P— I  haye  no  other  means  of 
explaining  the  disor«^>ancy  between  those  figures. 

5749.  It  would  point  to  yery  considerable  need  for  further  proyiaion  for 

Secondary  Education,  such  as  we  haye  been  led  to  suppose  exists  p ^Tt 

would  apparently  point  in  that  direction. 
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5750.  Besides  (he  sohools  that  you  have  xeokoned  not  as  efficient, 
perhaps,  all  of  them,  but  as  what  may  clearly  be  recognised  as  secondary 
schooLEi,  there  are  a  considerable  nnmber  of  smaller  schools  to  whose 
existence  you  do  not  attach  much  weight  P — We  know  nothing  of  them 
really. 

5751.  But  I  understand  that  your  view  would  be  that  no  new  school 
should  be  set  up  in  any  district  without  complete  inquiry  into  all  the 
classes  of  schools  that  exist  and  profess  to  give  Secondary  Education  P — 
That  is  so. 

5752.  And  therefore  if  your  views  were  carried  out,  every  one  of  these 
small  schools  would  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  centnd  educational 
councfl,  and  the  work  of  that  council  might  require  it  to  deal  with 
inquiries  into  the  efficiency  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  schools  through- 
out the  country.    Is  not  that  so  ? — (Mr.  Pinches.)  Tes. 

5758.  And  have  yon  been  led  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
for  a  central  body  to  carry  out  all  this  work  P^  I  think  it  would.  It  might 
appoint  bodies  in  different  districts  to  carry  out  the  work. 

5754.  You  would  propose  that  the  central  council  should  have  power  to 
set  up  those  sohools  P — I  have  not  proposed  it,  and  doubt  whether  it  could 
be  done. 

5755.  What  you  had  contemplated  is,  that  it  should  ascertain  the 
efficiency  of  these  schools  through  a  number  of  inspectors,  appointed  either 
by  the  universities  or  by  such  a  body  as  your  own  P — I  think  in  the  case  of 
a  private  school  wishing  to  show  its  efficiency,  it  would  offer  itself  for 
examination  or  inspection,  and  that  would  be  done  either  through  the 
general  council  appointed  by  the  Begistration  Bill,  or  by  a  recognised 
public  body.  It  would  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  the  educational 
council. 

5756.  When  you  say  *'  recognised  public  bodies,"  you  do  not  mean  to 
include  any  local  body  P — ^I  do  not. 

5757.  Then  you  object,  as  a  rule,  to  any  rating  ^wer  being  given  to 
any  local  body  to  aid  Seoondarjr  Education  P — ^I  will  not  sav  to  **aid 
Secondary  Education,"  but  to  aid  it  by  giving  an  education  below  cost 
price. 

5758.  For  what  object,  then,  would  you  allow  them  to  xateP — ^It  might 
be,  as  is  suggested,  for  more  scholarslups  to  be  held  in  the  higher  schools, 
either  private  or  endoweiL 

5759.  You  recognise  the  fact  that  there  are  districts  where  scholarships 
alone  will  not  meet  the  demand  and  day  schools  are  required  P — ^I  have  no 
personal  knowledge. 

5760.  You  are  aware  that  in  many  large  towns  there  are  higher  grade 
elementary  sohools  which  do  give  a  large  amount  of  Secondary  Education  P 
— I  believe  there  are  such  Bohools. 

5761.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  that  system  as  trenching  on 
the  province  of  private  schools  p — I  think  it  does  so  trench,  and  I  should 
have  an  objection  to  it  because  I  think  it  is  competing  in  a  somewhat 
unfair  way  with  the  private  schools. 

5762.  You  are  aware  that  the  charge  does  not  represent  the  real  cost  of 
the  education  P — ^It  does  not. 

5768.  But  your  general  view,  I  take  it,  would  be,  that  where  the  parents 
are  not  willing  to  pay  fees  of  about  102.  for  each  boy,  unless  the  boy  is  of 
such  marked  ability  that  he  can  get  a  scholarship,  he  shall  not  have  any 
Secondary  Education  P — 10^  is  tibe  average.  There  are  many  schools  in 
which  an  efficient  education  is  given  at  a  lower  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  where  the  cost  is  greater  than  that.  I  was  giving  the 
average. 

576d.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  minimum  cost  of  Secondary 
Education  in  country  districts  P — Of  course  it  would  vary  according  to  rent 
in  different  districts,  and  other  considerations,  but  I  think  it  might  in 
some  cases  be  below  101. 
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9765.  Gould  you  mention  any  flgoreF— I  Ahouid  safe  lik«  to  pledge 
myself  to  any  fignre  inthout  going  into  the  question,  but  I  ahould  thi^ 
Bomethuig  below  102. 

5766.  But  whatever  the  cost  may  be  you  oonaider  that  parents  ought 
to  pay  that  ooet  P— I  do  for  Secondary  Education,  elementaiy  education 
being  free.    - 

5767«  Asul  you  would  include  in  elementary  education,  I  suppose,  such 
odudation  m  they  would  reoeiye  up  to  the  6th  or  the  7th  Standud  P — Yes. 

j»768.  iMr,  lA&weUyn  Snnih  to  Mr.  Hodgson.)  I  want  to  ask  one  auestion 
with  K«gaid  to  the  estimate  of  the  numb^  for  whom  Secondary  Eanoation 
might  be  required.  You  gave  us  twp  different  methods  of  amTing  at  that 
eattmate.  lie  you  sure  tlu^t  they  are  really  independent  P — One  is  founded 
upon  the  investigations  made  by  Mr.  Richmond  for  the  School^  Inqwry 
Gommiarion,   ana  it  was  a .  very  careful  estimate  and  tested  in  yarious 

ways.         "• 

5769.  I  am  not  questioning  the  estimate.  Perhaps  my  questibn  would 
be  clearer  if  I  put  it  in  this  way.  How  do  you  think  the  Education 
Department  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  children 
which 'falls  within  their  scope  is  siz-seyenths.  Is  that  based  upon  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Richmond  in  the  Schools  Liquiry  Oommission  P — ^I  preisume 
it  was  based  upon  independent  investigation  by  the  maofaiiieiy  which  the 
Department  has  at  command  for  such  investigaticm. 

5770... It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  estimate,  is  it  notP— ^T 
should. hardly  h^yc  thought  so.  I  have  assumed  that  the  estimate  was 
based  on  more  recent  calculations. 

5771.  {To  Mr.  PmchsM.)  You  said,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  and  also  to 
Mr.  Lyttelton  afterwards,  that  in  your  opinion  there  has  been  a  mack^d 
impBOTfooeat  in  pidyate  schools  p—X0(B. 

5772.  Gould  you  develop  that  a  little  and  tell  us  in  the  first-  place  what 
peneds  you  ase  comparing?— My  experience  in  examining  and  lipspeetzng 
porivate  schools,  extends  over  2J5  years.  I  have  examined . every  year- a 
ooBsidbrable  nnmhir.of  priviite  sohooU  .and  .endo:ved  schoQls. 

5778.  And  it  is  the  estimate  based  upon  tiiat  experience  P — Tes.  It  is 
tkeEopinkm  I  luive  formed  from  thst  experienoe. 

5774.  Gan  you  tell  us  how  far  it  is  based  upon  comparing  the  condition 
of  the  same  schools,  or  the  whole  mass  of  them  at  different  times? — 
Both.  I  have  seen  impiovement  in  the  same  school  jrear  after  year,  and 
we  venture  to  hope  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  tlM  graminationB  that  have 
been  held,  and  ttie  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  which  in  most 
wsire  acted  upon. 


0775;  That  is  to  say  that  the  class  of  private  Bofte<^  whioh  have  come 
under  that  examination  and  inspection  have  had  their  level  raised  by  it  ? 
-mI  think  luost  of  them  have.  There,  have  beei^  cases,  I  am  bound  to  aay , 
wher^  th^  examination  has  shown  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things, 
and  where  the  school  reported  upon  has  not  asked  to  be  examined  again  ; 
and  I  have  known  cases  where  schools,  after  a  short  enstence,  have  ceayaed 
to  exist. 

5776.  Would  there  not  be  a  considerable  class  of  schools  that  do  not 
o<Hne  within  that  category  P— Yes.  I  was  speaking  only  of  those  I  had 
knowledge  of. 

•'5777.  It  would  not  be  necessarily  an  average  private  school  which  yon 
speak  of,  but  that  selected  class  of  them  which  submitted  voluntarily  to  a 
publio  test  P — They  have  asked  for  a  public  examination. 

5778.  Going  outside  that,  should  you  say  that  the  improvement  has 
extended  downwards  to  the  other  schools? — I  should  say  so,  judging  not 
Itom  personal  experience,  but  from  the  pupils  sent  up  to  the  bxamixuitions 
of  the  GoUege  of  Preceptors. 

6779.  That  is  to  say  schools  not  examined  as  a  whole,  but  sendinpr  un 
individual  pupils  P Yes.  '  ^  -  '"^     ^ 
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5780.  Wiihregaxd  to  thoaa  .inferior  flakKKdff^.to.wbut  dp.  yoi^ivtliibiate 
the  improvement  ? — They  have  found  in  many  joaaes  that  in  order  to  )>e 
soooessfal,  or  even  to  survive,  they  must  intxoduoe  better  methods  and 
have  a  more  efficient  staff. 

5781.  It  is  from  the  competition  of  better  schoola  ? — Tee. 

5782.  And  also  possibly  the  fact  that  a  cheaper  class  of  private  schools 
has  been  crushed  out  by  the  cempetition  of  elementary  sdiools  P — Yes. 

5783.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  salutaiy  process  P — ^Xes,  because  it  tends 
to  bring  about  the  disappearance  of  the  inefficient  schools.  ^ 

5784 .  Do  you  regard  the  present  supply  of  effioient  Secondary  Edumtion 
as  very  defective  over  the  whole  of  the  ccMintry  P — ^I  think  there  ai»  a  great 
many  of  the  secondary  schools  as  to  which  it  may  be  said  tUiil  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  if  they  cejased  to  exist. 

5785.  And  if  they  were  replaced  ? — ^Tes.  '  ' 

5786.  Subject  to  some  such  guarantee  as  you  have  sketched  out  in  the 
resolutions,  you  would  not  only  tolerate,  but  Welcome'  sotne  public 
organisation  P — Yes,  and  Which  would  at  thA  sanie  time  preserve  individtuil 
Uherky.  .     .  . 

5787.  Subject  to  tlmt  the  College  of  Preceptors  would  not  oppose  but 
advocate  it  P^^It  would  advocate  auy>  such  measure^    t    . .  < .    > : 

5788.  Now  with  regard  to  the  eictension  of  the  demand  for  Seoondftiy' 
Education.  You  admit,  of  course,  that  the  demand  is  an  elastic  thing, 
which  would  very  widely  extend  if  the  price  were  lowered  P — Yes ;  many 
children  who  are  now  sent  to  free  schools  would  then  be  sent  to  the  cheap 
secondary  scIkk^ 

5788a.  And  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  demand,"  as  you  used  it,  is  the 
demand  at  a  price  which  would  enable  the  schools  to  be  self  •impporting  f 
—Yes. 

57886.  You  are  aware  that  the  estimate  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Oom- 
mission  was  aolb^baaed- on  that  definition  P — No.  ■    .  "'.wr 

5788c.  And,  therefore,  it, would  not  be  quit^  relevant  to  What  youliaV^ 
said  P— No,,  not  quite. 

5780.  Apart  from  the  existence  of  private  schools  with  interests  to  be 
safeguarded;  'i&  th^re  any  teaeon,  fn^our  opinion,  in  the  nalnrq  of  things 
why  Secondary  Education  [th<tald  not  ber  offered  at  less  than  cost  price  f-^ 
It  op^s  a  Ittrge  question  of  policy,  and  it  seems  to  me  k>  lead  ultimately  to 
free  education. 

5790.  Would  you  object  to  the  subsidising  of  univefsity  ^Hegea  P-— No, 
I  do  not  ol]ject  to  th^t. 

5791.  Nor  to  the  siibsidisinjgf  of  elemiehtaiy' education  P — No.        •  ■   '    •> 

5792.  Then  why  should  the  intermediate  schools  alone  be  left  to  be 
self-supi)orting, .  apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  existing  private 
schools  P — That  is  the  consideration  in  my  mind.  Any  such  mdienie 
would  lead  to  their  extinction,  would  be  a  loss  to  Ae  country.  It  is 
a  question  which  will  h&ve  to  ben^garded-  aa  a  questioDi  of  polMy;  I  jkhink. 
My  own  personal  o|»nion  is  opposed  to  free  education  in  secondasy  soihools. 

5798.  And  in  the  higher  schools  P^In  the  higher  schools,  not  for  children 
of  average  ability  but  for  tiie  clever  children.  ^ 

5794.  Do  you  know  of  any  continental  country  in  which  Secondazy 
Education  is  .aelf-supportiBg,  that  -you:  co^ild  q^te.  whi<^  wonl4  be 
useful  P— No.         . 

5795.  You  have  quoted  a  price  of  10^  as  the  average  fee.  Does  not  tiia 
price,  at  which  this  efficient  SeccmdarvEdiicatiOn  can  be  offegeed,  depend 
upon -the  size  of  the  sohocl  P — Yes.    That'  was  taken  upon  an.<aveiags  of 
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the  eohools  of  different  Buse,  and  that  was  the  fee  charged  whioh,  no  doubt, 
isolnded  the  profit  made  by  the  headmaster,  and  the  mtereet  on.  his  initial 
expenditure. 

5796.  So  far  as  the  public  authority  setting  up  schools  could  economise 
by  reason  of  the  size  of  its  schools,  you  would  not  object  to  its  offering 
education  at  smaller  fees  P — No ;  provided  it  paid  its  expenses. 

6797.  With  regard  to  inspection,  you  said  you  would  advocate  some  kind 
of  inspection  of  schools,  not  for  educational  purposes  only,  but  with  a  view 
of  seeing  to  the  buildings  and  the  sanitary  arrangements,  and  so  on  P — 
Yes. 

5798.  That,  I  presume,  would  be  a  local  inspection,  would  it  not  P — 
I  think  so  with  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements,  the  efficLenoy  of  the 
ventilation,  and  so  on. 

5799.  Do  you  conceive  any  objection  to  that— that  the  local  sanitary 
authoritv  shoiild  have  the  power  P — Not  if  they  were  competent  and 
impartial. 

5800.  The  existing  sanitary  authority,  which  already  inspects  workshops, 
and  BO  on  P — ^Yes,  with  reganl  to  the  sanitary  arrangements. 

5801.  Yon  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  opposition  P — ^I  do  not  think 
there  would,  if  they  were  restricted  to  those  questionB. 

6802.  (Sir  Henry  Boaeoe.)  Do  you  consider  that  the  action  of  authoritiea 
under  the  Technical  Education  Act  has  had  any  influence  of  a  serious 
character  upon  private  schools  P — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which 
a  school  has  suffered. 

6803.  That  is  in  fact  modem  Secondary  Education  under  another  name  P 
— In  my  view  technical  instruction  is  distinct  from  Secondary  £^ucation. 

5804.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  the  subjects 
can  be  taught,  and  are  taught  in  many  cases  P — ^Yes;  but  I  do  not  Imow 
penraudly  of  any  such  instance  in  which  the  private  school  has  suffered. 

6805.  I  see  that  you  say  in  Beaolutiou  No.  9  that  the  competition  for 
scholarships  such  as  you  suggest  should  be  of  universal  application,  and 
not  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities.  Do  you  not  trust  the  local 
authorities  to  do  justice,  or  what  do  you  mean  by  the  universal  application  ; 
do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  circumstances  ought  to  be  the  same  all  over  j' 
the  oonntiT'P — ^What  we  mean  by  that  is  that  the  question  of  whether. the  |i 
scholarships  should  be  allowed  to  be  held  in  eflUnent  private  schools  should 
not  be  decided  by  a  local  authority,  but  that  it  should  be  provided  in  ihe 
Act,  that  such  Boholarships  could  be  held  at  any  e£Scient  sdbool,  public  or 

private. 

6806.  Are  vou  aware  that  in  the  Bill  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hobhonse  and  myself  last  vear,  it  was  made  a  provision  that  seholarshipa 
might  be  so  held  P — I  think  the  discretion  was  given  to  the  local  body. 

5807.  Do  you  wish  that  that  should  be  made  of  universal  application, 
and  that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  P — Yes,  that  if  a  private  school 
proves  itself  to  be  efficient,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  local  body 
to  say,  "  This  school  shall  not  have  that  privilege." 

TBAiirnre  oi  5808.  Now  I  wish  to  hear  your  views  very  shortly  on  the  question  of  the 
TmAcsam.  training  of  teachers  P — The  council  of  tiie  college  have  for  more  than  20 
years  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  systematic  preliminary  training 
by  providing  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion by  men  of  high  standing  in  their  respective  departments  and  these 
lectures  have  been  attended  by  many  hundreds  of  teachers.  They  have 
also  served  the  purpose  of  a  preparatory  training  for  candidates  for  the 
eocaminations  in  the  theorv  and  practice  of  education,  which  is  an  obli^^ 
tory  subject  for  all  diplomas  of  this  college.  The  provision  of  suoh 
leotnres  is,  the  council  are  well  aware,  only  part  of  the  training  of  a 
teadher,  and  they  have  for  some  years  past  be^  putting  aside  part  of  their 
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inoome  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  day  training  college  for  secondary 
t^ichers,  to  be  carried  on  in  the  college  building  in  connexion  with 
prustiBing  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

5809.  Yon  are  aware  that  day  training  colleges  are  now  established  in 
uniTenrity  colleges  P — I  know  there  are  snoh  day  training  colleges. 

5810.  Have  yon  any  further  remarks  to  make  with  regard  to  the  scholar- 
ships for  intending  teachers,  not  so  much  with  reference  to  what  yon  are 
doing  at  the  OoUege  of  Preceptors,  bat  with  reference  to  your  view  as  to 
any  general  recommendations  yon  think  you  can  make  P— We  hare  offered 
scholarships  for  the  training  of  taichers,  and  these  hare  been  held  at 
training  collets  for  secondary  teachers,  and  also  at  efficient  schools  on 
certain  conditions,  and  we  still  think  that  with  regard  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  they  should  hare  eitht>r  the  option  of  being 
trained  in  one  of  those  colleges  or  that  the  training  might  be  carried  on 
in  schools  on  certain  conditions. 

5811.  Would  you  like  to  see  some  system  of  day  training  colleges 
applicable  to  secondary  teachers  m  they  liave  recently  been  made  appli- 
cable for  elementary  teachers  ?-  -Yes ;  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
large  number  that  would  be  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  might 
be  established  at  convenient  places. 

5812.  Your  college  has  taken  the  initiative  of  showing  how  that  may  be 
accomplished  P — We  have,  and  we  hope  to  start  one  within  a  very  few 
months,  and  devote  1,000Z.  a  year  to  the  experiment. 

5813.  Would  vou  think  that  in  any  system  of  secondary  education 
there  should  be*^  some  provision  made  for  the  teaching  and  training  of 
secondary  teachers  P — Not  for  the  teaching,  but  for  the  training  of 
teacheis  for  secondary  schools.  I  think  that  aft«r  a  time  these  training 
colleges  would  be  self-supporting.  The  only  aid  that  would  be  required 
would  be  the  initiid  aid  for  the  starting  of  such  colleges. 

5814.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  hold- 
ing these  scholarships  P — The  council  consider  that  while  thus  proposing 
to  establish  a  normal  school  for  secondary  teachers  in  London,  this  is  not 
the  only  method  of  training  which  might  be  adopted  ;  but  that  it  would 
Ite  possible  for  large  and  thoroughly  equipped  schools  to  train  their  own 
teachers  on  the  system  which  obtains  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Gtermany, 
where  the  secondiEiry  teacher  before  he  can  obtain  an  appointment  in  one 
of  the  State  schools,  is  required  to  be  attached  for  two  years  to  a 
Qynmasium  Bealschule,  the  headmaster  of  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  directing  the  teehnical  education  of  the  probationer.  They 
do  not  see  why  such  a  method  should  not  be  found  practicable  in 
English  schools,  especially  in  places  where  facilities  could  be  i^orded 
for  theoretical  instruction  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  proposed  day 
training  colleges  or  normal  schools,  or  by  means  of  properly  orgmised 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  education.  They  £ive,  in 
fact,  given  their  approval  to  the  method  of  training  in  a  school,  by  allow- 
ing for  some  yo^rs  past,  in  the  absence  of  secondary  training  colleges 
for  men,  their  scholiu:Bhips  for  intending  teachers  to  be  held  at  approved 
schools,  where  the  headmaster  undertakes  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  council. 

5815.  Have  you  any  other  remark  to  make  upon  that  P— That  is  all  I 
need  trouble  the  Commission  with  with  regard  to  that. 

5816.  (Dr.  Worm4l.)  I  suppose  those  training  colleges  for  secondary 
teachers  for  the  whole  of  the  country  would  be  very  fewP-  There  would  be 
very  few  required. 

5817.  Do  jou  not  think  that  the  teachers  preparing  for  seoondaEj 
schools  require  to  see  a  great  variety  of  educational  work,  and  that  a  large 
provincial  town  with  a  university  college  in  it  would  be  l^e  best  place  for 
such  a  training  college  P — ^I  think  it  would  with  a  variety  of  schools  of 
various  kinds  for  practising  purposes. 
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5818.  And  with  regard  to  the  eapport :  just  take  London  for  a  moment : 
woold  jTon  not  be  glad  to  see,  if  we  got  what  is  talked  about,  that  is,  a  real 
nniTorntj  for  London,  the  College  of  PreeepicCT  in  this  part  of  its  work, 
become  the  College  ol  Pedago^f  for  the  m^bnipoliB,  assooiated  with  the 
oniTeirity  P — I  certainly  ahonld  like  to  see  it,  and  I  belieTe  it  is  a  body 
which  woold  be  peonliarly  fitted  for  the  work. 

6819.  And  wonld  you  object  to  see  such  a  college  partially  supported, 
as  other  nniyenuty  colleges  wonld  be,  by  Imperial  grant,  supposing  the 
grant  to  be  ezpieesly  given  for  the  establishment  of  chairs  of  psychology 
and  education  P — ^I  should  not  object  to  see  that. 

^8ir  Senry  JSoteoe.)  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
endenoe. 

The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  to-morxow  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


Handed  in  hy  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Vardy.    {Bee  Queriion  1740.) 

Kmo  Edward's  School;  Bobliohohaic. 
Summary  of  StatisHcs,  1884-1893. 
A.  Number  of  pnpile  in  schools : — 


1884. 

1898. 

Boys'  High  School     .           .            .            -            - 
Girb' HUrh  School     .            ^           -            -            • 
Boys'  Gnrnmar  Schools         .... 
Girb'  Grammar  Schools         .... 

319 
203 
859 
608 

426 
258 
944 
813 

1,984 

2,441 

[The  numher  of  pupils  in  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  1,894  was  2504.] 


B.  Number  of  pu^ls  admitted  during  the  10  years,  1884«J608  :— 


Boys'  High  School 
Girls'  High  School     .  - 
Boys'  Grammar  Schools 
Girls'  Grammar  Schools 


.    1,020 

575 

-    2,911 

.    2,290 


/^ 


C.  Number  of  foundationers  elected  at  Admission  during  the  10  years, 
1884-1893  :— 


Boys'  High  School 
Girls'  High  School 
Boys'  Grammar  Schools  - 
Girls'  Ghrammar  Schools  - 


-  191 

-  86 

-  696 

-  490 


D.  Number  of  pupils  passing  during  the  ten  years,  1884-98,  from 
Primary  Schools  to  the  Schools  of  the  foundation,  either  with  Foundatioii 
Scholarships  or  as  Fee  Payers : — 


X 


Foandationers. 


Fee  Payers. 


Total. 


To  Boys'  High  School 
To  Girls'  High  School  * 
To  Boys'  Grammar  Schools 
To  Girls'  Grammar  Schools  - 


79 

21 

1,823 

1,157 


E.  Number  of  pupils  passing  during  the  10  years,  1884-1893,  from 
Grammar  Schools  of  the  Foundation  to  High  Schools  of  the  Foundation  : — 


% 

Foundationers. 

Fee  Payers. 

Total. 

To  Boys'  High  School 

To  Girls'  Hifh  School             -     • 

, ::* Ip^ 

100 
52 

74 
117 

174 
169 

'         t 

^ 


«  1 


■  *M.  •" 
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A  oomparison  of  Tables  B.,  C,  D.,  and-E.  gires  the  feUoinng  rescdtB  :^ 

Per  cent. 

7 '  7  of  all  the  pupils  admitted  to.  the  Boys'  High  School 

Girls* 


Tit 

62i-'6 

50;5 

S  *  B  of  all  the  Ponndaldoners 

is 

80-1 
72-6 

17*    of  all  the  pupils 

29-3        „ 

62'  8  of  the  Foundationers 

60-4 


9» 


>> 
99 
99 


9i 
99 
>> 


>> 


»9 


f » 


Boys'  Grammar  Schools 

Girls' 

Boys*  High  Sdiool 

Girls' 

Boys'  Grammar  Schools 

Girls* 


»9 


Boys'  High  School 

Girls* 

Boys* 

Girls* 


. 


Come 

direct  from 

Primary 

Schools. 


Oome 
direct  from 

the 

Grammar 

Schools. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 


Handed  in  hy  Miss  Cooper.    (See  Question  2161.) 

Admiwistbative  Machinery. 

I. — Local  Councils. 

.  Area. — ^Local  Councils  are  required  in  two  kinds  of  districts — 

(1)  Urban ;  (2  j  Eural. 

(1.)  In  urban  districts  the  simplest  plan  seems  to  be  to  make  the  area 
of  the  local  education  council  co-terminous  with  that  of  the  county 
borough. 

(2.)  In  rural  districts  probably  the  administrative  county  furnishes  the 
best  area  for  the  purpose  of  the  local  education  authority. 

Should  this  be  deemed  too  large,  a  division  of  the  administrative  county 
might  he  made,  the  main  principle  to  ohserve  being  the  assimilation  of 
any  new  educational  area  to  some  administrative  area  which  already 
exists,  regard  being  had  to  the  delimitation  of  areas  now  going  on  under 
the  provisions  pf  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894. 

Consiitution. — The  constitution  of  local  cdacation  councils  should  be 
a  federation  of  existing  educational  authorities,  with  the  expert  element 
added. 

(1.)  In  county  boroughs  such  a  local  council  would  include  members 
elected  by  {a)  the  municipAity,  (&)  the  school  board,  (c)lhe  local  university 
college  (where  such  exists),  (d)  the  governing  body  of  any  other  local 
educational  endowment,  and  (e)  the  body  of  registered  teachers  in  the 
district. 

The  council  should  further  have  power  to  \o6pt  -a  limited  number  of 
other  members.  '*> 

(2.)  In  administrative  counties  the  local  edaca£ion  council  would 
include  members  elected  by  (a)  the  county  council,  {h)  tK3  school  boards 
of  the  district,  (r)  the  governing  bodies  of  local  educatiijffal  endowments, 
(d)  the  body  of  registered  teacheits  in  the  district.       ,; 

The  power  to  coopt  a  limited  nuiiiber  of  other  members  should  also  bo 
given. 

Powers. — ^The  local  education  council  should — 

(a)  inquire  into  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  district ; 

(h)  decide  upon    the  best  means  of  supplying    deficiencies,    and  the 

proper  educational  authority  {e.g.,  school  bofvrd  or  county  council)  to 

which  new  developments  should  be  entrust^. 

In  case  of  any  educational  authority  disputing  the  decision  of  the  local  / 
council,   there  might  be  a  right  of  appeai   to  Jhe   central    cducatioiy 
council.  *•  i 


.N^.2 


^ 


A 
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The  local  oonnoil  Bhonld  further — 

(c)  publish  official  reports  on  the  educational  resources  and  conditionB 

of  the  district ; 
(4)  keep  a  register  of  all  schools  in  the  district,  registration  to  ha 

compulsory  for  endowed  and  proprietory  schools,  permissiye  for 

private  schools  ; 
(e)  at  the  request  of  any  proprietary  school,  the  local    council  should 

appoint  a  representatiye  to  be  added  to  the  directorate  of  such 
'  proprietary  school ; 
(/)  The  local  council  should  also  keep  a  list  or  lists  of  the  registered 

teachers  professionally  engaged  within  the  area,  to  be  used  for  voting 

or  other  purposes. 

II. — Divisional  OoundU. 

Area. — Divisional  councils  mi^ht  be  elected  in  areas  formed  by  grouping 
the  county  boroughs  and  administrative  counties  into  eight  or  nine  larger 
areas^  London  might  have  a  divisional  council,  and  be  also  divided 
into  smaller  areas,  each  with  its  local  education  council.  In  this  way 
the  unit  of  management  would  be  kept  safficiently  small   and  at  the  * 

same  time  the  different  units  would  be  co-ordinated  into  a  harmonious 
whole. 

CondHuiion. — ^The  divisional  councils  might  be  formed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  local  councils,  two  or  four  from    each,  one-hau  of  such  i 
representatives  being  registered  teachers. 

Powers. — The  divisional  council  would — 

(a)  receive  reports  from  the  local  councils  included  in  its  area ; 

(&)  issae  a  yearly  report  on  the  educational  work  and  resources  of  the  | 

division ; 
(c)  provide  ready  means  of   co-operation  in  educational  work  which 

demanded  for  its  proper  treatment  a  larger  area  than  that  of  the 

local  council,  e.g.^  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  or  the  feeble-minded, 

Ac. 

III. — Tlie  Central  Council. 

Constitution. — Ab  the  local  councils  would  federate  the  different  educa- 
tional interests  in  their  respective  districts,  so  the  central  council  would 
federate  the  different  educational  interests  of  the  countiy  as  a  whole.    It  J 

would  include  representatives  of —  i 

(a)  the  Education  Department  •        -        -        1  i 

(6)  the  Science  and  Art  Department  -        1 

(c)  the  Oharity  Oommissioners       .  .        1  i 

(d)  Oxford  and  Oambridge  Universities    -        2 

(e)  the  Divisional  Oouncils         -        -        .    8-9 
(jO  the  Registered  Body  of  Teachers  -    6-9 

A  representative  of  London  University  might  be  added. 

The  natural  head  of  such  a  council  would  be  a  Minister  of  Education.  ■! 

Powers. — The  functions  of  the  central  council  would  be —  ■  'j 

(a)  the  keep  the  register  of  (1)  teachers,  (2)  schools ;  {{ 

(h)  to  initiate  educational  legislation  when  needed,  and  to  consider  any 
educational  legislation  proposed ; 

(c)  to  inspect  schools  with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
(perhaps)  to  check  registers  and  accounts,  but  not  to  undertake  any 
exafnination  work ; 

(d)  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information.  In  this  capacity  to  receive 
reports  of  educational  work  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  edit  and 
publish  such  reports  in  an  accessible  form.  Hie  publication  of  an 
Education  Gazette  might  prove  a  valuable  help  in  tnis  direction ; 

(e)  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  case  of  any  conflict  of  authority  on 
the  local  councils. 

Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls,  A.  J.  OooPBB,  F.OJP. 

June  6,  1894. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 


Haftded  in  hy  Mr.  Sidney  Webh  and  Docior  W.  GameU.    (0m  Q.  S555.) 

Befobt  of  the  Tsohnioix  Edvgatioh  Boaxd  for  the 

year  1898-94. 

Presented  to  the  Oouncil  June  5th,  1894. 
NiMBS  of  lifMCB»it8  of  the  Boaxd  for  the  year  1898-94. 


Name. 


Body  repreaented. 


Bftyley,  Edrio  -         -  - 

Beachcroft,  B.  M.       - 

Chatterton,  6.  J. 

CoUinfl,  W.  J.,  M.D.    - 

Compton,  Bart  M.P. 

Crooks,  W.       -  -  - 

•Fardell,  T.  G.,  J.P.     - 

Napier,  T.  B.,  LL.D.    - 

Fonnan,  S.  B.,  M.D.  - 
^Harris,  H.  P. 

PoweU,  H.  J.       - 

Hogg,  Qointin  ... 

Leon.  A.  L. 

Orsman,  W.  J. 

Boberts,  B.      -  .  . 

8pioer,  Evan 

Steadman,  W.  C. 

Stuart,  J.,  M,P.  ... 

Taylor,  H.  B.        - 

Ward,  H.- 
Webb, Sidney  -  -  - 

Wood,  T.  MoKinnon 

DigglCi  J.  B.    - 

Mol&rly,  General  F.  J. 

Stanley,  Hon.  £.  Lyulph 
*Hopkin8,  A.  B.       - 

Sebastian,  L.  B.  -  - 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip 

Roberts,  Sir  Owen,  M.A.,  D.CX. 

RpueU,  Dr.  W.  J.,  F.R.8. 
fSaundcrs,  H.  C,  Q.C.  - 

Baker,  G.  -  - 

Courtenay,  G.  - 

Hic*:8,  Miss  F.  -  r 

SbiptOD,  G.  - 
•Maekie,  Bev.  G.  E.     - 

Easterbrook,  J. ' 

Organ.  T.  A.    - 

Bryant,  Mrs.  S.,  DJSc. 

Smith,  H.  LI. 

*  Resigned. 
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School  Board  for  London. 

Trustees    of     the    London     Fixochial 
Charities. 

»» 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

n 
II 

London  Trades  Council. 

»» 
II 

Head  Masters'  Association.     > 

National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Appointed  by  the  Council. 


t  Deceased. 
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BXFtAT. 

In  accordance  with  the  reference  fa;  the  caoncil  on  18th  April  1893,  we 
beg  to  vnbmit  to  the  council  the  annnaL  report  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board. 

The  reference  provided  that  the  Technical  Bdncation   Board   should 

anntiallj  present  to  the  coancil  a  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
preceding  financial  year,  together  with  detailed  accounts  of  all  pajmenta 
ont  of  the  taada  adminiatered  and  a  complete  list  of  the  institutionB  aided 
by  it,  and  that  interim  reports  of  the  progreaa  of  its  work  shontd  be 
presented  to  the  conncil  every  three  months. 

The  conncil  has  been  Ailly  informed  by  means  of  the  quarterly  interim 
reports  of  the  principles  br  which  the  Board  has  been  guided  in  its  pro- 
cedure and  of  the  broad  lines  of  policy  which  the  Board  has  pursued. 
Information  haa  also  been  given  to  the  council  in  these  I'oporCs  respecting 
the  chief  items  of  expenditure  incorrad  by  the  Board  and  the  classes  of 
institntiouB  to  which  the  Board  has  granted  or  has  agreed  to  grant  aid. 
To  the  greater  number  of  educational  institutions  in  Loudoii  the  Board's 
tad  has  been  offered  in  the  form  of  attendance  grants  subject  to  oertain 
oonditions  being  fulfilled  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board,  are 
essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  classes.  In  some  of  the  schools  the 
attendance  registers  for  the  school  session  are  not  yet  quite  complete,  and 
the  work  of  collating  them  andof  estimating  the  amount  of  grant  due  from 
the  Board  on  accoimt  of  each  class  will  ocoupv  considerable  time,  so  that 
it  ia  not  possible  in  this  report  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the  grants 
which  will  be  made  by  the  Board  on  accoont  of  the  school  year  1893-4. 
In  all  cases  in  which  fixed  sums  have  been  grsnted  particulars  are  given 
in  their  appropriate  place.  The  Board  has  had  from  the  commencement 
of  its  work  as  a  guide  to  its  actions  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith's  report  to 
the  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Technical  Education,  and,  though 
in  some  small  particulars  it  has  been  compelled  to  depart  from  the  specific 
recommendations  contained  therein,  it  is  impossible  to  over-eetimate  the 
value  of  the  report  in  the  organisation  of  the  Board's  work. 

Procedure. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  28th  April  1893,  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  was  unanimously  appointed  chairman,  and  a  special  Hab-committee 
was  ^pointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  organisation  and  prooednre 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
this  snb-committee  it  was  determined  that  the  precedent  of  the  coaucil 
should  be  followed  and  all  business  should  be  brought  before  the  Board 
on  reportaof  sub-committees,  the  Board  itself  being  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  conncil,  and  in  the  first  instance  a  standing  sub-committee  and 
two  special  sub -committees  were  appointed,  the  finance  and  general  pnr- 
poses  sub- committee  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  financial  aCtairs 
of  the  Board,  a  special  sub-committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit 
draft  standing  orders  for  the  regnlation  of  the  Board's  procedings,  and 
another  special  sub-committee  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  considering  th« 
procedure  of  the  Board  and  the  staff  to  be  engaged.  The  other  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  snb-coramittee  were  to  the  effect  that  (1)  pend- 
ing the  report  of  the  standing  orders  snb-committee  the  standing  ordars 
of  the  council  should  be  foHoned  as  far  as  they  were  applicable  to  the 
Board'n  bnsineas ;  (2)  the  council  should  be  asked  to  allow  the  supply  of 
stationery  and  printing  to  be  carried  out  under  the  council's  oontracta 
and  under  the  supervision  of  its  officers,  the  cost  being  debited  to  the 
Board ;  (3)  the  minutes  of  n.^  Board's  proceedings  should  be  printed  and 
a  copy  supplied  to  each  itisj^i-er  l  "•"■^  ^*'  '^^  council  should  be  requested 
to  grant  tne  use  of  suita(,|  ^Sscp  accommodation  tor  the  Board. 

On  the  r(  "  "  ' 

itaffthoBo 
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provided  with  tecbnical  education  of  every  grade  rising  from  the  school 
to  the  workshop  and  nniversity,  and  the  existing  institutions  should  be 
co-ordinated    and   further    provision  made   where    necessary,  and    the 
further  opinion  of  the  council  that  the  most  pressing  want  was  additional 
inducements  and  facilities  for  the  poorest  parents  to  keep  their  children 
at  some  secondary  or  continuation  school  after  leaving  the  elementary 
school,  resolved  to  accept  the  prooosals  contained  in  Mr.  Llewellyn 
Smith's  report,  which  the  council  haa  referred  to  the  Board,  as  furnishing 
a  provisional  basis  for  consideration  so  far  as  its  work  for  the  first  year 
was  concerned.    It  was  farther  resolved  to  appoint  (1)  an  educational 
ibdviser  and  secretary ;  (2)  a  lady  to  oranise  and  inspect  classes  for  women 
and  girls  in  domestic  economy  and  other  Kindred  subjects ;  and  (3)  an 
accountant ;  and  it  was  decided  to  issue  advertisements  inviting  appli- 
cations for  the  first  two  appointments,  and  to  ask  the  deputy  chairm&n 
of  the   council   to  recommend  a  suitable  person  to  be  selected    from 
the  staff  of  the  council  for  the  third  appointment.    At  the  same  time  a 
special  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  any  assistance 
snould  be  given  to  science  classes  during  the  current  year,  in  consideration 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart* 
mcnt.     Sub-committees  to  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Board 
with  regard  to  polytechnics,  and  in  reference  to  the  provision  of  induce* 
ments  and  facilities  for  the  poorest  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
secondary  or  continuation  schools,  were  appointed,  and  the  chairman  was 
requested  to  convev  to  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  council  an  expression 
of  the  Board's  high  appreciation  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the 
work  of  the  Board  had  been  carried  out  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Moore,  of  the  Clerk's 
Department. 

The  special  snb-committee  on  procedure  and  staff  reported  that  52 
applications  had  been  received  for  the  appointment  of  educational  adviser 
and  secretary,  and  42  for  the  appointment  of  organiser  of  domestio 
economy  classes,  and  submitted  the  names  of  three  candidates  for  each 
appointment,  from  whom  the  Board  selected  its  present  officers,  the  valae 
of  whose  services  the  Board  desired  here  to  acknowledge.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Gr.  U.  Brenchley,  the  Comptroller's  Department,  was  appointed 
accountant  and  clerk,  and  the  Board  desires  to  recognise  the  energy, 
heartiness,  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  carried  out  his  work^ 
frequently  under  severe  pressure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  July  17th,  1893,  a  standing  sub- 
committee on  finance  was  appointed,  and  the  reference  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee was  as  follows: — 

The  sub-committee  shall  make  to  the  Board  all  recommendations 
necessary  for  the  regulation  and  control  cf  the  Board's  finances,  and 
for  the  proper  compliance  by  the  Board  with  the  financial  provisions 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  1889  to  1891,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  188S,  and  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
Ibi'O,  and  with  any  other  conditions  to  which  the  action  of  the  Board 
may  Irom  time  to  time  be  subjected ;  and  the  sub-committee  shall 
alHo  {it)  superintend  the  keeping  of  the  Board's  accounts  and  the 
makinnr  of  all  payments  ordered  by  the  Board,  and  shall  have  general 
control  of  the  Accountant's  Department;  (&)  prepare  and  submit  the 
annual  estimates  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Board ;  and  (c) 
consider  and  advise  the  Board  upon  all  matters  relating  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  Board  and  the  custody  of  the  Board's  funds. 

At  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Board  other  special  and  standing  sub* 
committees  were  appointed  as  required.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
snb-committes  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year: — 

Finance  and  General  Purposes — Chairman,  Mr.  T.  McKinnon  "Wood. 

Science  Classes — Ohairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Art  and  Technology — Ohainyian,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Domestic  Economy — Chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman. 

Schohirships — Chairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 

Secondary  Schools — Ghaimu-vn,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 
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Polytechnics — Cliairman,  Mr.  Sidxicgr  "Webb. 
Higher  Edncation — Ghmrman,  Dr.  W.  J.  Collins. 
Aske's  School,  Hoxton — Chavrman^  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 
Bethnal  Green  Museum — Chainnan,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb. 
The  Board  held  17  meetings  daring  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1894, 
and  there  were  in  addition  82  meetings  of  sub-committees. 


Educational  WorJc. 

Haying  thus  indicated  in  chronological  order  the  principal  preliminary 
steps  taken  by  the  Beard  with  a  view  to  the  organisation  of  its  work,  it 
will  now  be  more  convenient  to  depart  from  the  strict  order  of  the  Board's 
proceedings  in  order  to  sketch  continuously  the  chief  lines  along  which 
it  has  conducted  its  work.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  technical 
education  in  London,  the  Board  recognised  from  the  ontset  the  extensive 
and  excellent  work  that  was  already  being  carried  on  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  London  by  many  different  agencies.  It  was  evident  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  Board  was  to  avoid  all  injurious  competition  with  existing 
institutions,  to  enable  these  to  extena  and  supplement  their  work,  and  to 
promote  their  harmonious  co-ordination. 

The  work  of  the  Board  during  its  first  year  has  therefore  taken  the 
form,  in  the  main,  of  the  grant  of  funds  in  aid  of  existing  institutions 
upon  conditions  calculated  to  promote  their  greater  efficiency,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  scholarships  designed  to  open  up  the  advantages 
of  these  institutions  to  every  promising  stndent,  and  the  provision  of 
instruction  for  certain  classes  which  were  apparently  not  reached  by  any 
of  the  existing  agencies. 

JtinioT  Coutity  SchoJarshvps. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Acts  exclude  from  the  sphere  of  operations  of 
the  local  authority  the  whole  field  of  elementary  education,  so  that  the 
point  at  which  it  is  possible  for  the  Board  to  commence  its  work  is  that 
at  which  pupils  leave  the  standards  of  the  elementary  sohools,  although 
there  is  no  upper  limit  to  the  instruction  which  the  local  authority  may 
supply  or  may  aid.  Commencing,  therefore,  with  children  leaving  the 
sixth  standard,  the  Board  has  established  junior  county  scholarships 
tenable  at  secondary  schools.  These  scholarships  include  free  education 
in  any  upper  standard  school  or  in  any  secondary  school  approved 
b^  the  Board  in  which  the  fees  do  not  exceed  101.  a  year,  together 
with  a  money  payment  of  8Z.  during  the  first  year  and  12/.  during 
the  second  year.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years  and 
are  open  to  childi'en  of  public  elementary  schools  tmder  13  years  of  age, 
who  are  studying  in  the  fifth  or  a  higher  standard,  and  whose  ])arents  are 
in  receipt  of  not  more  more  than  150Z.  per  annum.  The  payments  are 
made  monthly  during  the  school  year  to  accounts  opened  at  the  Post  Ofiice 
Savings  Bank  in  the  names  of  the  scholars,  and  the  Board  desires  to 
acknowledge  the  hearty  co-operation  with  which  its  efforts  have  been  meC 
by  the  Controller  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  the  members  of  his 
staff. 

Two  hundred  of  theee  scholarships  were  offered  for  competition  in 
December  last,  and  for  these  there  were  947  candidates,  of  whom  637 
were  boys  and  310  girls.  The  number  of  candidates  who  reached  scholar- 
ship standard  was  503,  and  131  scholarships  were  awarded  to  boys  and  69 
to  girls.  In  awarding  the  scholarships  to  boys  the  first  hundred  and  one 
were  awarded  in  order  of  merit  subject  to  the  Board's  conditions  being 
fulfilled ;  the  remaining  30  were  awarded  to  boys  who  were  first  among 
the  candidates  from  their  I'espective  schools,  but  were  not  in  the  first 
hundred.  By  this  means  30  schools  which  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
representatives  on  the  scholarship  list  secured  scholars,  and  among  these 
were  some  schools  in  porj*  noighbourhoods  in  which  the  scholars  are 
exposed  to  special  ciisady^   *^rres.     Scholarship  certificates  were  presented 
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to  the  Bacoessftil  candidates  on  Febmary  23rd  by  the  Bight  Hon.  A.  H. 
D.  Acland,  M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Sdnca- 
tion,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  presided  over  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Conntj  Council.  Three  hnndred  scholarships  have  been  offered 
for  competition  in  the  present  month,  200  to  boys  and  100  to  girls,  and 
for  these  1,133  candidates  have  been  nominated,  including  759  boys  and 
374  g^ls.  The  examination  for  the  jonior  county  scholarships  is  confined 
to  subjects  studied  in  the  sixth  standard.  A  table  showing  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  parents  of  the  scholars  elected  in  December  lust  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  11.,  and  a  list  of  the  schools  which  the  scholars  attend  in 
Appendix  I. 

dne  object  which  the  Board  has  had  in  view  in  arranging  the  scheme  of 
junior  scholarships  has  been  the  bringing  together  of  the  various  schemes 
now  current  in  tendon  for  the  award  of  scholarships  to  pupils  leaving 
elementary  schools,  so  as  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  multiplication  <S 
examinations,  to  secure  a  certam  uniformity  of  standard,  and  to  adyertiae 
better  those  scholarships  which  are  bat  little  known.  With  this  view  the 
Board  has  joined  with  many  schools  and  other  bodies  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association  for  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  same  pai)ers  being  given  to  all  the  candidates.  In  the  examina- 
tion to  be  held  in  June  about  170  scholarships  are  being  offered  by 
secondary  schools,  city  companies,  and  other  public  bodies,  in  addition  to 
the  300  offered  by  the  Boara.  A  number  of  valuable  scholarships  tenable 
at  secondary  schools  are  offered  annually  by  the  School  Board,  and  in 
January  last  several  of  the  Board's  scholars  who  were  successful  in  the 
November  examination  were  awarded  scholarships  by  the  School  Board, 
and  had  in  consecpence  to  resign  the  scholarships  held  by  them  from  the 
Technical  Education  Board.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  London  School 
Board  should,  if  possible,  be  induced  to  join  the  Technical  Education 
Board  and  the  other  bodies  offering  scholarships  in  the  adoption  of  a 
single  examination  for  all  scholarships  awarded  nnder  similar  conditions 
to  onildren  leaving  the  public  elementary  schools. 

It  is  contemplated  that  during  the  next  school  year  about  the  same 
number  of  junior  county  scholarships  will  be  awarded  as  during  the 
current  school  year,  and  as  the  scholarships  are  tenable  for  two  years  an 
award  of  500  scholarships  per  annum  will  maintain  a  thousand  scholar- 
ships always  current. 

Intermediaie  Oounty  Scholarships, 

The  next  step  in  the  educational  ladder  for  those  children  whose 
capacity  b  such  as  to  justify  their  continuance  at  day  schools  beyond  the 
affe  of  15  is  provided  by  the  Board's  intermediate  county  scholarships. 
(jt  these  30  are  offered  K>r  competition  in  June  1894.  Candidates  must 
be  under  16  years  of  age,  but  in  future  years  the  limit  of  age  will  be 
fixed  at  15.  The  scholarships  will  be  renewable  annually  until  the  can- 
didate reaches  18  years  of  age,  after  which  they  will  be  no  longer 
renewable.  Scholars  will  be  entitled  to  free  education  in  secondary 
schools  (including  high  schools)  or  technical  colleges  selected  by  the 
scholars  and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  in  addition  will  receive  money 
payments  at  the  rate  of  201.  per  annum  to  scholars  under  15  years  of  age, 
and  rising  by  52.  per  annum  each  year  up  to  352.  per  annum.  Candidates 
must  be  resident  within  the  administrative  county,  and  their  parents 
must  not  be  in  receipt  of  more  than  400Z.  per  annum,  while  the  Board 
reserres  the  right  to  restrict  one-half  of  the  scholarships  to  candidates 
whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  not  more  than  250Z.  per  annum.  The 
subjects  of  the  examination  include  arithmetic,  English  composition, 
history,  geography,  elementary  mathematics,  English  literature,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  more  advanced  mathematics,  drawing,  several 
branches  of  science,  and  needlework  and  other  branches  of  domestic 
economy,  each  candidate  being  ex])ected  to  satisfy  the  examiner  in  certain 
preliminary  subjects,  and  beyond  these  being  limited  to  a  choice  of  four 
subjects  from  not  less  than  three  out  of  the  four  groups  in  which  the 
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optional  subjectB  are  arranged.  For  this  examination  346  candidates  haye 
entered,  of  whom  199  are  boys  and  147  girls. 

By  offering  about  30  scholarships  each  year  it  is  anticipated  that 
nltimately  there  will  be  about  100  intermediate  scholarships  current  at 
one  time,  but  the  number  of  candidates  who  have,  entered  for  the  coming 
examination  strongly  suffgests  the  desirability  of  increasing  the  number 
of  these  scholarships.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  useful  purpose  to  which 
the  funds  entrusted  to  the  Board  can  be  applied  than  to  tne  establishment 
of  scholarships,  provided  that  the  scholars  are  by  their  previous  education 
enabled  to  profit  by  the  instruction  provided,  that  the  schools  or  colleges 
to  which  they  are  sent  afford  sound  education  on  the  right  lines,  and  that 
the  pecuniary  position  of  the  scholars  is  such  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  secure  the  same  education  without  such  help  as  the  scholarships  afford. 
The  Board  hopes  that  the  precautions  taken  will  secure  the  fulfilment  of 
all  these  conditions  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Clothworkers' 
Company  has  intimated  its  intention  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board's 
intermediate  scholars  10  free  places  in  the  Datchelor  School  as  soon  as  the 
new  scheme  which  ])laces  the  school  under  the  control  of  the  Company 
comes  into  operation. 

Senior  County  Scholarships, 

For  the  compartively  few  whose  talents  are  such  that  it  is  to  the  public 
interest  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  secure  a  technical  training  of  a 
university  type,  such  as  is  afforded  in  the  Central  Technical  College  of 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  and  the  technical  departments  of 
the  university  colleges,  it  is  desirable  that  scholarships  of  still  higher 
value  should  be  established,  tenable  by  scholars  between  the  ages  17  or  18 
and  22  or  23,  and  the  Board  has  in  contemplation  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  number  of  such  scholarships,  but  the  regulations  for  their  award 
and  tenure  have  not  yet  been  formulated. 

Art  Scholarships  and  Exhibitiona* 

In  the  department  of  art  the  Board  has  offered  for  competition  in  June 
1894, 100  exhibitions  for  evening  students,  20  schools  of  art  scholarships, 
and  20  art  scholarships  for  artisans.  The  evening  exhibitions  are  of  tbe 
annual  value  of  5^.,  and  are  tenable  for  two  years.  They  are  intended 
merely  to  pay  the  fees  and  travelling  expenses  of  students  attending  even- 
ing art  classes  but  engaged  during  the  day  in  earning  a  livelihood.  The 
schools  of  art  scholarships  are  of  the  annual  value  of  20Z.,  besides  free 
education  in  the  day  classes  of  a  technical  art  school,  and  are  tenable  for 
two  years.  The  artisans'  art  scholarships  are  of  the  annual  value  of  20/., 
besides  free  education  in  a  technical  art  school,  and  the  holders  are 
expected  to  attend  regiilarly  the  evening  classes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board,  and  in  addition  to  attend  day  classes  in  the  application  of  design 
to  their  particular  industry  for  not  less  than  two  half  days  a  week  during 
the  school  session.  Candidates  for  the  artisans'  scholarships  must  be 
actually  engaged  in  some  art  industry.  The  scholarships  are  tenable  for 
three  years. 

Other  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

The  Board  has  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  for 
evening  students  in  science  and  technology.  It  is  also  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  a  few  art  scholarships  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  poor 
students  possessed  of  special  talent  to  pursue  their  studies  under  the  most 
advantageous  circumstances.  The  award  of  a  few  scholarships  to  candi- 
dates desirous  of  studying  in  ^  horticultural  college,  and  of  other  special 
scholarships  or  exhibitioiig  bft3  ^^^  been  proposed. 


^^iic  Economy^ 


certain 


To  encoarage  the  Btn^       y         ^^^  ecnnoiny .  t\xo  Board  has  united  with 
rtam  of  the  polytee^j^      iOtf&^  Battexsea  Polytechnic. 
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the  Borough  Polytechnic,  and  the  Begent  Street  Polytechnic  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  BchooLs  of  domestie  economy  for  girls  leaving  the  public 
cdementary  schools.  Each  of  these  schools,  except  that  at  tbe  Borough 
Polytechnic,  is  open  all  day,  and  the  girls  in  regular  attendance  are 
provided  with  meals  and  dress  material.  At  the  Borough  Polytechnic  the 
same  arrangements  obtain,  except  that  the  school  is  open  in  the  afternoons 
only.  In  consideration  of  its  contribution  towards  the  expense  of  main- 
taining these  schools,  the  Board  has  the  right  of  nominating  two-thirds 
of  the  pupils  which  the  schools  are  ca]^ble  of  accommodating,  and  these 
pupils,  who  form  the  Board's  domestic  economy  scholars,  are  received 
without  fee  and  no  charge  i^)  made  to  them  for  the  meals  and  dress 
materials  supplied.  At  present  there  are  54  pupils  receiving  the 
advantage  of  tree  education  in  these  school.  Their  average  age  is  14 '  2 
years. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fourth  school  of  domestic  economy  in  Limehouse  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  Drapers'  Company  and  the  Board.  The  Clothworkers' 
Cfompany  has  also  made  a  substantial  contribution  towards  the  initial 
cost  of  equipment,  and  a  joint  committee  has  been  formed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  on  which  the  Drapers'  Company  and  the  Board  have 
equal  representation. 

The  thorough  teaching  of  children  implies  a  demand  for  thoroughlv 
trained  teachers,  and  here  the  Board  was  met  by  a  difficulty.  Although 
there  was  no  lack  of  experienced  teachers  of  cookery  and  of  other  bi'anches 
of  domestic  economy,  yet  teachers  holding  diplomas  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  domestic  economy  were  much  more  rare,  and  very  few  of  the 
certificated  teachers  of  cookery  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
markets  frequented  by  the  poorest  classes,  or  the  conditions  under  which 
these  classes  live  in  London.  It  yrta  therefore  felt  that,  apart  from  the 
faot  that  children  who  were  to  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  domestic 
economy  would  be  beet  taught  by  teachers  who  had  themselves  been 
trained  in  all,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  the  teachers  of  London  children 
should  be  accustomed  to  London  ways  of  marketing  and  living.  It  was 
therefore  decided  to  offer  a  special  grant  to  the  Battersea  Polytechnic  on 
condition  of  its  opening  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy, 
at  which  half  the  students  should  be  free  scholars  nominated  by  the  Board. 
The  domestic  economv  school  serves  as  a  practising  school  for  these 
pupils,  and  care  is  taken  to  train  them  in  methods  applicable  to  the 
ordinary  every  day  life  of  the  working  classes  of  London. 

Evening  Sehooh  and  Institutes. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  Board's  system  of  scholarships 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  more  and  more  carefully  selected  number  of  talented 
scholars  are.  enabled  to  pursue  their  studies  to  higher  and  higher  develop- 
ments in  day  classes  until  the  highest  standard  of  university  teaching  is 
reached,  but  all  along  the  line  boys  and  girls  will  drop  out  at  intervals 
from  the  ranks  of  day  scholars  iu  order  to  enter  on  the  practical  business 
of  life,  and  will  be  able  to  further  pursue  their  studies  only  in  the  evening 
classes.  JTor  these  students  in  their  several  grades  provision  has  had  to 
be  made.  The  establishment  of  evening  exhibitions  for  art  and  for  science 
will  assist  in  overcoming  the  financial  difficulties  which  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  poorer  students,  but  the  great  problem  is  the  provision  of 
suitable  Bchools  and  classes  in  which  evening  students  may  obtain  the 
instruction  they  require. 

The  first-class  of  children  for  whom  evening  instruction  has  to  be 
provided  consists  of  those  who  leave  the  public  elementary  schools  soon 
after  passing  the  compulsory  standards,  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  without 
coming  in  any  way  under  the  influence  of  the  Technical  Education  Board. 
For  these  the  proper  evening  class  is  the  evening  continuation  school, 
and  these  schools  are  now  ])rovidocl  by  the  School  Board  in  a  very  great 
many  ccntros  in  London.  Tlio  decision  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment that  it  is  illegal  for  the  local  authority  acting  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acta  to  aid  the  training  of  any   Echolar    who    is    receiving 
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insmiction  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic  in  evening  continuation 
Boliools,  -whether  in  the  standards  or  not,  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Board  to  give  any  assi stance  to  these  schools,  and  this  4s,  perhaps, 
soaroely  to  be  regretted  inaamnch  as  the  School  Board  has  fall  powers  to 
conduct  these  classes,  and  the  provisions  of  the  new  evening  oonlinuation 
schools  code  make  it  possible  for  the  School  Board  to  supply  precisely  thel 
land  of  instruction  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Technical  Education 
Board,  most  desirable  for  children  of  average  ability  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  15. 

The  next  class  of  children  for  whom  provision  in  evening  classes  is 
necessary  comprises  those  who  continue  in  the  day  schools  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  14  or  15  either  as  junior  county  scholars  or 
otherwise,  and  then  leave  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life.  These 
children  will  join  those  who  have  attended  the  evening  continuation 
school  until  15  years  of  age,  and  both  classes  should  be  ready  to  profit  by 
the  Government  science  or  art  classes  or  the  apprentices'  technical  class. 
To  provide  satisfactory  evening  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  14  or  15  and  19  or  20,  including  many  artisans  of  more 
advanced  years,  it  has  been  necessary  ibr  the  Board  to  endeavour  to  raise 
the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  science  and  art  classes,  the  schools  of  art, 
the  technical  institutes  and  the  polytechnics,  and  to  extend  the  scope  and 
range  of  these  institutions. 

Lastly,  there  will  be  those  who  have  gained  intermediate  scholarships, 
or  bv  other  means  have  continued  in  the  day  schools  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  17  or  18,  but  who  are  unable  to  continue  their  education 
as  day  students  in  a  college  of  university  rank.  To  these  may  be  added 
students  of  special  ability  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  classes  in 
polytechnics  or  other  institutions  providing  instruction  in  evening  classes, 
and  who  are  able  to  profit  by  university  instruction.  For  all  these 
students  it  is  essential  tnat  evening  teaching  of  the  highest  class  should 
be  provided  both  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  laboratory,  aud  that  the 
teachers  should  be  men  of  professorial  standing ;  in  other  "words,  the 
lectures  and  laboratory  instruction  of  a  teaching  university  should  be 
available  to  evening  students,  to  whom  precisely  the  same  teaching  should 
be  oflfered  as  to  the  ordinary  day  students  of  the  university  classes. 

Oranta  to  Evening  Classes, 

In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  science  and  art  classes, 
the  schools  of  art,  the  technical  institutes,  and  the  polytechnic?,  the 
Board  has  adoi)ted  a  very  liberal  scale  of  grants  which  are  offered  subject 
to  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
are  necessary  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  classes.  In  the  first  place 
the  Board  has  declined  to  recognise  any  classes  which  are  farmed  by  the 
teachers  and  foj*  the  conduct  of  whicn  the  committee  of  management 
undertake  no  financial  responsibility.  If  public  money  is  given  to  these 
olasises  it  may  be  given  with  at  least  equal  justice  to  the  j)roprietors  of  all 
private  schools  which  attain  any  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency.  It  would 
only  bo  necessary  for  such  proprietors  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  would  act  as  patrons  or  as  a  committee  of  in- 
spection, and  carry  on  official  correspondence  with  the  Board,  and  all  the 
conditions  of  the  farmed  science  and  art  class  would  be  reproduced. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  paying  a  teacher  chiefly  by 
the  **  grant"  he  is  able  to  earn  by  examination  passes  unavoidably  leads 
him  to  regard  his  pupils  as  grant-earning  machinery  to  be  kept  in  motion 
for  the  sake  of  the  grant  earned  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  machinery 
itself.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  but  that  pupils  should 
be  compelled  *' by  tiie  rules  of  the  school "  to  study  those  subjects  most 
likely  to  increase  the  grant  earned  rather  than  those  requii-cd  by  them  for 
the  practical  business  of  their  lives,  and  to  study  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enable  the  greatest  number  of  marks  to  be  gained  iu  examination,  and  not 
in  the  manner  which  is  likely  to  make  their  knowledf^o  of  the  greatest 
use  to  them  either  on  account  of  its  direct  practical  applications  or  its 
educational  value.     The  Board  therefore  decided  that  as  the  first  condition 
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of  granting  aid  to  evening  classes  of  any  description  the  committee  of 
management  should  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
fixed  stipend  to  the  teachers,  and  that  while  an  interest  might  be  given 
to  the  teachers  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  students,  they  should  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  grant  earned  whether  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  or  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. 

Beyond  the  two  requirements  just  mentioned  the  other  chief  conditions 
laid  Qown  by  the  Board  may  be  thus  summarised : 

1.  Chemistry,  physics,  and  other  experimental  sciences  must  be  taught 

practically  in  suitable  laboratories,  either  within  the  institution 
receiving  the  grant  or  in  some  neighboaring  institution. 

2.  Grants  will  be  made  on  account  of  those  students  only  who  by  their 

previous  training  are  qualified  to  profit  by  the  teaching  afi'orded. 

3.  In  practical  classes  in  the  laboratories,   and  in  other  classes  in 

science  ^ud  art  in  which  intimate  personal  relations  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student  are  generally  found  to  be  essential  to 
success,  not  more  than  20  students  may  be  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher  at  the  same  time.  In  workshop  classes  the  number 
is  restricted  to  15. 

4.  For  the  teaching  of  purely   technical  subjects,  and  such  so-oalled 

science  subjects  as  building  construction,  machine  drawing,  and 
steam,  the  teacher  must  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
industry  to  which  the  subject  refers. 

5.  In  the  teaching  of  mathematics,  practical  geometry,  and  some  other 

subjects,  '*  home  work  *'  is  regarded  as  essential. 

6.  In  several  branches  of  art  the  individual  teaching  is  to  be  associated 

with  brief  lectures,  illuKtrated  on  the  black-board  or  otherwise,  and 
the  teachir.g  of  design  in  its  application  to  some  branch  of  indvAtry 
is  essential  to  securing  the  highest  scale  of  grants  ofiered  by  the 
Board. 

7.  Workshop  instruction  is  always  to  be  associated  with  class  teaching 

in  drawmg,  and  in  the  pririciples  of  the  sabjects  dealt  with  in  the 
workshop. 

8.  The  classes  are  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  officers 

duly  appointed  by  the  Board. 

9.  Classes  in  such  trade  subjects  as  joinery,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  &o. 

are  to  be  restricted  to  bond  fide  members  of  the  respective  traoes. 

Subject  to  these  and  to  other  conditions  being  fulfilled,  and  subject 
further  to  satisfactory  reports  being  received  from  the  Board's  inspectors, 
the  Board  has  o£fered  to  make  to  the  classes  and  institutions  referred  to 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  polytechnics,  grants  ba^ed  on  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  generally  amounting  to  6d.  per  hour  for 
each  student  in  attendance,  but  in  some  special  cases  the  grant  has 
been  fixed  at  9d.  per  hour.  The  Board  has  further  agreed  to  con- 
tribute 21.  pe*' annum  in  respect  of  each  working  bench  in  a  laboratory 
for  chemistry  ^  physics,  provided  that  such  bench  is  actually  utilised  by 
the  classes,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  net  cost  of  material  employed  in  the 
workshop  classes.  In  addition  to  offering  these  grants  the  Beard  has 
granted  substantial  aid  towards  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of  lecture 
rooms,  laboratories,  art  studios,  or  workshops.     (Appendices  lY.  and  Y.) 

Polytechnics. 

To  the  polytechnics  special  treatment  has  been  extended.  The  Board 
was,  at  the  firsti  strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  appointing  an 
educational  principal  to  direct  the  teaching  work  in  each  polytechnic,  and 
made  it  a  condition  of  recognising  any  new  pol^echnio  that  such  an 
educational  principal  should  be  appointed,  while  to  new  and  old 
polytechnics  alike  it  made  the  ofier  to  contribute  three-Fourths  (not 
exceeding  500Z.  per  annum)  of  the  fixed  stipend  of  the  principal,  subject  to 
the  appoin tme  n  t  being  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Board  also  offered  a  fixed 
contribution  of  500^.  per  annum  to  each  polytechnic  and  a  further  variable 
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grant  made  up  of  three  parts,  viz.,  16  per  cent,  on  all  voluntary  contribu- 
tions received  by  tile  institution,  10  per  cent,  on  all  fixed  salaries  paid 
to  technical  teachers,  and  Id,  per  hour  on  all  students  attending 
classes  in  certain  subjects  coming  within  the  statutory  definition  of 
technical  instruction,  provided  that  in  no  case  should  the  Board's 
contribution  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  one  institution  exceed  2,500L 
in  any  one  year.  In  addition  to  these  grants  the  Board  has  expressed  its 
vrilliiigness  to  make  further  grants  towards  the  cost  of  the  equipment  of 
lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  workshops  in  polytechnic  institutions, 
each  case  being  dealt  with  on  its  apparent  merits.  Additional  grants  have 
been  made  to  certain  polytechnics,  as  above  mentioned,  in  consideration 
of  the  conduct  of  domestic  economy  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  a  special  grant  has  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  class 
in  breadmaking. 

Inspection, 

Hitheno  the  Board  has  not  appointed  any  ])ei*manent  inspector,  but  a 
number  of  specialists  have  undertaken  the  inspection  of  individual  classes, 
while  other  classes  have  been  inspected  by  the  Board's  secretai'v.  From 
the  specialists  thus  employed  a  number  of  very  valuable  reports  have  been 
received,  which  show  tnat  in  many  classes,  especially  those  connected  with 
the  larger  and  more  public  institutions,  usoful  edncatiopal  work  is  being 
carried  on,  but  they  also  indicate  that  there  are  many  classes  in  which  the 
work  is  not  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  Board  and  rather  point  to 
the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  of  technology  and 
science  which  should  affiliate  to  themselves  and  re-organise  the  existing  in- 
efficient classes  while  they  should  themselves  be  intimately  associated  with 
the  nearest  polyteclinic  as  the  local  educational  centre.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  itwould  be  necessary  for  the  Board  to  take  a  prominent 
part,  and  the  educational  principals  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Board,  and  their  services  should  be  available  to  the  Board  for  the 
inspection  and  organisation  of  classes  external  to  their  own  schools. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  reduplication  in  the  inspection  and 
examination  of  polytechnic  classes  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  such 
inspection  the  Board  has  united  with  the  Central  Governing  Body  of  the 
London  Parochial  Charities  and  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Polytechnic  Council,  the  duty 
of  which  is  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of  the  polytechnics  in  respect  of 
their  general  organisation  as  well  as  of  the  teaching  of  particular  branches 
of  study,  including  the  provision  for  the  examintion  or  the  classes  where 
necessary.  The  Polytecnnic  Council  will  also  provide  for  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  several  polytechnics  and  for  the  keeping  of  those  accounts 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  same  system  in  each  institution,  so  that  the 
income  and  expenditure  accounts  and  the  balance  sheets  maj  be  directly 
comparable  wit n  one  another.  The  reports  of  the  inspector  uf  Organisation, 
of  the  professional  experts,  and  of  the  auditors  will  be  ^embodied  by 
the  joint  secretaries  m  a  single  report  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
Governing  Body,  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board. 

TeaoherB*  Classes, 

One  of  the  problems  at  present  before  the  Board  is  the  method  of  dealing  » 
with  classes  on  science  and  art  attended  mainly,  and  sometimes  almost 
exclusively,  by  elementary  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
certificates  from  the  Science  ft^^  -^^  Department.  Some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  classes  in  the  aOrx^^J  ^^^  those  devoted  exclusively  to 
elementary  teachers,  wh^j.  ,  (»ourse  of  instruction  is  it^tc^ded,  not  to 
enable  the  teachers  to  geoj  ^  ti^^**^®^  ^y  passing  examinations,  but  to 
carry  them  through  a  Cqv/^c  ^^/lectures  illustrating  the  kind  of  teaching 
which  they  should  the^K  ^K^  of  z^q  to  their  younger  pupils  and  toafiTord 
them*  training  in  the  coj^t,^\,0  0  ^^d  use  of  simple  apparatus  suitable  for 
school  work.    On  ^^^otlv^ri^^f ^^^hen  elemonlwy  teachers  attend     ' 
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or  art  schools  purely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  unmber  of 
certificates  they  hold,  there  is  danger  that  they  may  lower  the  character 
of  the  livhole  work  of  the  school,  l^ese  circumstances  rather  point  to  the 
desirability  of  the  Board  declining  to  recognise  the  attendance  of 
elementary  teachers  at  ordinary  science  classes,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  and  using  its  influence  for  the  establishment  of  special  normal 
classes  for  teachers  only,  these  classes  being  placed  in  charge  of  experts 
who  are  themselyes  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  subject  taught 
but  with  the  method  of  teaching  it  to  children. 

The  proposed  Tccuihing  University  for  Lotidon. 

In  order  to  secure  that  provision  Bhould  be  made  for  those  more 
advanced  evening  students  who  are  able  to  profit  by  the  higher  kinds  of 
university  teaching  the  Board  has  directed  its  attention  to  the  report  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  on  the  proposed  Gresham  University,  and  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prime  M mister  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  so 
constituting  the  university  that  the  classrooms  and  laboratories  should  be 
available  to  evening  students,  and  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  duties  of 
university  profei$sors  to  offer  to  evening  students  courses  of  instruction 
identical  with  those  provided  for  the  day  students  of  the  university,  and 
further  pointing  out  that  only  on  the  condition  that  this  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  class  of  students  in  which  it  is  more  particularly  interested 
could  it  be  expected  that  any  large  contribution  should  be  made  by  the 
Board  towards  the  co&t  of  maintenance  of  the  university,  as  suggested 
in  Mr.  LI.  Smith's  report.  The  question  of  contributing  in  aid  of  the 
supply  of  technical  instruction  in  London  colleges  of  university  rai^k  is 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Board. 

Day  Continuation  Schools. 

The  provision  made,  or  proposed  to  be  made,  for  the  several  grades  of 
evening  students  having  been  thus  indicated,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  proposing  to  continue  their  education  in  day  schools 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  after  having  passed  the  standards  of  the 
public  elementary  school.    The  Board's  system  of  junior  and  intennediate 
scholarships  has  already  been  described,  but  it  is  of  little  service  to 
provide  scholarships  unless  there  are  suitable  schools  in  which  they  may 
be  held,  London  is  remarkablv  lacking  in  higher  grade  schools  such  as 
the  Central  Board  School  at  Sheffield,  and  the  corresponding  schools  at 
Manchester,  Leeds  and  other  places.    Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
these  schools  at  present  in  London  is  the  day  school  at  the  People's 
Palace.    In  the  provinces  these  schools  as  a  rule  are  organised  science 
schools  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  any  deficiency  in  their 
income  is  made  up  by  the  school  board  from  its   ordmary  funds,  the 
Education  Department  making  no  grant  on  account  of  any  pupils  beyond 
those  in  the  seventh  standard.    A  few  schools  of  this  class  exist,  or  are  in 
process  of  establishment,  under  the  London  School  Board,  but  they  are 
too  few  to  be  said  to  afibrd  a  system  of  secondary  education  for  ex-standard 
pupils  in  London  at  all  comparable  with  that  furnished  by  the  higher 
grade  schools  of  many  provincial  towns.    These  schools  are  ia  a  strict 
sense  "  continuation  schools,"  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  bi*each  of  continuity 
between  the  course  of  study  provided  in  them  and  that  followed  in  the 
elementary  schools.    Being  very  largely  dependent  on  grants  earned  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  there  has  been  a  temptation  to  encourage 
the  pupils  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  subjects  included  in 
the  Department's  directory  to  the  total  neglect  of  literature,  and  the 
further  temptation  to  encourage  a  superficial  study  of  too  many  subjects. 
With  these  objections  removed  a  higher  grade  school  which  involves  no 
discontinuity  in  passing  into  it  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  which 
a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  is  devoted  to  literary  and  commercial 
subjects,  is  undoubtedly  the  school  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Board's  scholars.    Pending  the  further  development  of  these  schools,  the 


only  sohools  available  for  the  Board's  scholars  have  been  the  nppor 
standard  elemcatuiy  Bcbools,  the  polytechnic  dity  Bchoolfl,  and  those 
seoondaiy  Bchoola  which  are  upon  a  pablio  footing  and  in  no  sense 
proprietary. 

A  limited  number  of  npper  standard  schools  which  have  been  inspected 
by  the  Board's  officers  have  been  approved  for  the  attendance  of  junior 
OOnnty  scholara,  and  the  Board  is  prepared  to  approreother  Bcfaools  of  this 
claaB  as  soon  aa  it  ia  satisfied  that    adequate  provision  exi&ta  for  the 


practical  teachine;  of  science  or  domestic  economy,  that  the  ex-standard 
scholars  ore  tanght  separately  from  those  iu  tbestaodardB  and  by  special 
teachers,  and  that  it  is  possiole  for  the  scholars  to  secure  a  contiiinous 


course  of  training  extending  over  two  years  after  they  have  passed  the 
sixth  standard. 

Secondary  SehcoU. 
The  great  majority  of  the  junior  county  scholars  have,  however,  elected  to 
'  attend  secondary  schools.  The  chief  difticnities  met  with  in  this  course 
are  the  greater  width  of  the  cnrricnlum  in  the  junior  forms  of  the 
secondary  echoola  as  compared  Tiith  that  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
the  imperfect  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of  science  or  domestic 
economy  in  many  of  the  secondair  schools.  The  difference  in  the 
cnrricuium  necessitates  the  scjiolnru  fro'n  the  elementary  schools  taking 
a  lower  place  iu  the  secondary  schools  than  their  age  and  their  proficiency 
iu  some  Biibjeota  render  deairabln.  This  is  partly  overcome  by  the 
encouragement  and  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  head  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  secondary  schools.  To  meet  the  second  difficnlty  the 
Board  has  agreed  to  inalce  substantial  grants  for  equipment  and 
maintenance  to  secondary  schools  conditionally  upon  efficient  practical 
teaching  being  provided  in  science,  art,  and  technologj-,  and  in  most  cases 
the  gOTcming  bodies  of  the  sohools  have  indicated  their  williugneSB  to 
aocept  the  Board's  offer  on  the  conditions  named  or  with  slight  variations 
of  those  conditions.  For  the  cnrrent  year  the  Board  offered  to  37 
secondary  schools,  including  polytechnic  day  schooln,  grants  for 
equipment  amounting  to  5,1I0J.,  and  for  maintenance  amounting  to  7,1051., 
the  conditions  being  arranged  in  each  case  in  accordanoe  with  the  apparent 
requirements  of  the  school.  A  schednle  showing  the  details  of  these  grants 
is  given  in  Appendix  III. 

From  those  schools  which  are  gei.erally  classed  as  high  schools,  or 
which  charge  fees  exceeding  121.  per  annum,  the  Board  has  not,  at 
present  received  any  application  for  aid.  but  the  intermediate  county 
scholars  will  under  certain  ccmditions,  be  allowed  to  attend  schools  of  this 
class  approved  by  the  Board. 

Techmcal  Art  Schooh.  ^ 
The  sLndents  attending  the  day  classes  in  schools  of  art  are  generally 
fairly  well-to-do,  sjid  the  fees  charged,  when  added  to  the  grants  earned 
by  the  classes  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  go  far  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  schools.  The  Board  has  therefore  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  extend  its  system  of  attendance  grants  to  the  day  classes 
in  schools  of  art,  bnC  has  made  a  small  lixed  grant  to  each  school  which 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  "Technical  Art  School,"  in 
consideration  of  its  day  work.  For  the  cnrrent  year  this  grant  has  been 
fixed  at  lOOt.  to  each  school,  but  the  Board  will  in  future  years  consider 
the  desirability  of  making  the  grsnt  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  number 
of  day  stndenta  and  the  dj^racter  of  the  work,  and  in  particular  on  the 
extent  to  which  design  ia  ,,,^riied  in  its  application  to  some  branch  of  art 
industry.    For  the  —     «'-''  -' >--_,.  .^  ._.  .. :..-j  .,.- 

£Iedg^ant  of  1002., 
the  year  has  since 
schools  and  classes, 
and  exhihitions,  the 
B.  Taylor,  Head  Mu 
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Higher  Technual  Ediuation, 

Tlie  granting  of  aid  towards  the  provision  of  higher  training  for  day 
students  of  university  rank,  as  in  the  corresponding  caso  of  evening 
students,  is  under  the  consideration  of  a  special  sub-committee,  and 
urgent  appeals  have  been  received  for  aid  from  the  London  colleges,  but 
hitherto,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  not  be  compelled  to  retrace  any  step 
which  it  may  take,  the  question  has  awaited  the  further  development  oi 
the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching  university. 

Pidueer  Lectures. 

When  it  has  made  adequate  provision  for  the  systematic  education  of 
studeuts  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  the  standards  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  22  or  23,  if  they  are  willing  to  continue  their  education 
so  long,  and  when  it  has  arranged  that  provision  so  that  the  studenl-s  may 
pass  without  discontinuity  from  the  day  classes  to  the  evening  classes  at 
any  stage  of  their  course,  the  Board  will  have  carried  out  the  most  im* 
)>ortant  part  of  the  work  entrusted  to  it  by  the  council.  At  present  this 
work  is  far  from  completed  ;  much  educational  machinery  has  yet  to  be 
brought  into  existence,  but  the  lines  of  procedure  have  been  laid  down 
with  tolerable  clearness,  and  a  fair  commencement  has  been  made.  In 
connexion  with  these  main  lines  of  systematic  education,  however,  there 
have  been  several  branch  lines  which  the  Board  has  been  called  upon  to 
work  either  for  their  intrinsic  importance  or  as  feeders  to  the  main  line. 
Prominent  amon^  these  may  be  mentioned  the  pioneer  lectures  in 
elementary  science  conducted  during  last  winter  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  in  five  centres, 
at  a  total  cost  to  the  Board,  exclusive  of  printing,  of  300Z.  These  centres 
were  the  Shoreditch  Town  Hall,  the  Fulham  Town  Hall,  the  Wandsworth 
Town  Hall,  the  Poplar  Town  Hall,  and  Sayes  Court,  Deptford,  kindly  lent 
for  the  purpose  by  the  respective  vestries  and  by  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.  As 
a  result  of  these  lectures  a  committee  has  been  formed  in  Wandsworth  for 
the  establishment  of  a  central  technical  school  with  branch  schools  for 
cookery  and  dressmaking,  and  a  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  Fulham 
where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  technical  school  in  connexion  with  a  new 
branch  of  the  public  library.  Much  of  the  success  attending  these  lectures 
has  been  due  to  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  local  committees  and  their 
honorary  secretaries,  though  their  efforts  would  of  course  have  been  in 
vain  but  for  the  vigour  and  deaniess  with  which  the  lecturer.  Professor 
Vivian  B.  Lewes,  brought  before  his  audiences  the  leading  chemical  and 
physical  phenomena  associated  wilh  **  air,  fire,  and  water."  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  report  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Roberts,  the  secretary  of  the 
London  Society  for  the  JBxtension  of  University  Teaching. 

'*!  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  to  the  Technical  Education  Board 
upon  tbo^ive  courses  of  lectures  delivered  bjProfessorLewes  under  their 
auspices.  I'he  statistics  of  the  five  courses  are  shown  in  the  appended 
table.  A  mere  glance  at  the  figures  will  show  how  exceedingly  satis- 
factory in  point  of  numbers  the  results  have  been.  The  audiences 
have  not  only  been  large  at  every  centre,  but  the  number  of  studenis 
who  have  done  regular  paperwork  from  week  to  week  for  the  lecturer 
lias  been  surprisingly  hijzh,  and  their  work  has  been  well  maintained 
throughout  the  term.  The  results  have  not  yet  been  received  from 
the  examiner,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  they  also  will  be 
very  satisfactory.  ITie  audiences  have  been  drawn  mostly  from  the 
lower  middle  classes  and  working  classes.    At  Deptford  the  audience 

was  a  very  characteristic  artisan  audience There  can 

be  no  question  that  Professor  Lewes'  course  dealt  with  subjects  of  a 
really  practical  interest  to  working  people  bearing  upon,  if  not  their 
trades,  at  any  rate  their  ordinary  life.  For  example,  in  one  lecture 
he  dealt  with  coal-gas  and  its  impurities.  I  happened  to  be  present 
at  Deptford  when  that  lecture  was  delivered.  In  the  class  which 
followed  there  was  a  constant  fire  of  questions  directed  at  Professor 
Lewes  by  working  men,  who  were  evidently  speaking  from  their  own 
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personal  experience,  and  who  asked  questions  as  to  the  best  kinds  of 
barnere  and  modes  of  saving  in  the  use  of  illuminants,  and  obtained 
infbnnation  which  was  sare  to  be  of  practical  use  to  them.  I  think 
that  is  an  aspect  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
results  of  these  lectures." 


Centre. 

Approximate 

Number  attending 

Lectures. 

Average  Number 

of  Students  doing 

Weekly  Papers. 

Number  of 

Candidates  at  final 

Examination. 

Deptford 
Fulham     - 
Poplar 
Sboreditch 
Wandsworth 

500 

],000 

600 

650 

800 

65 
144 
67 
70 
96 

46 
89 
49 
51 
62 

The  pioneer  lectures  were  intended  mainlv  to  interest  persons  of  adult 
age  in  experimental  science,  and  create  among  them  a  demand  for  more 
systematic  teaching.  From  the  above  report  and  table  it  will  be  clear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have  been  reached  by  this  agency 
who  would  not  have  been  attracted  by  the  prospectus  of  ordinary  science 
classes.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  audiences  thus  brought  together  to 
make  known  to  them  the  facilities  for  obtaining  instruction  in  science 
already  existing  in  the  district  by  distributing  among  them  specially 
prepared  lists  of  all  evening  classes  in  science  and  technology  known  to  be 
held  in  that  quarter  of  London. 

Migratory  Teaching  in  Domeitlc  Economy, 

While  tlie  pioneer  lectures  appealed  more  particularly  to  men,  though 
women  were  oy  no  means  absent  from  the  audiences,  it  was  necessary  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  those  women  and  g^rls  who 
had  left  school  and  were  not  likely  to  be  attracted  by  evening  classes  in 
either  science  or  art.  For  these  the  most  valuable  teaching  that  could  be 
offered  was  practical  training  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and 
the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene.  Accordingly,  in  September  last, 
10  ladies  were  appointed,  of  whom  six  were  specialists  in  cookery,  and 
four  in  dressmaking,  while  two  of  them  were  able  to  undertake  classes  in 
laundry  work.  In  March  last  a  lady  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  hygiene 
and  sick  nursing.  In  making  these  appointments  special  regrird  was  paid 
to  the  reauirements  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  was  made  an  essential 
qualification  of  the  teachers  of  cookery  that  they  should  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  meu-kets  frequented  by  the  poor,  and  with  the 
methods  of  cookery  possible  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  artisan's 
kitchen.  Similarly  the  teachers  of  dressmaking  were  required  to  be  con- 
versant with  a  system  which  required  an  expenditure  of  only  a  few  pence 
for  the  provision  of  all  the  necessary  appliances.  For  the  conduct  of  all 
the  teaching  in  connexion  wiih  domestic  economy,  a  standing  sab-com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  the  teachers  were  selected  by,  and 
placed  under  the  general  control,  of  this  sub-committee. 

The  total  number  of  centres  in  which  classes  in  domestic  economy  have 
been  held  during  the  past  session  is  96.  A  list  of  the  centres  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  VI. 

The  aim  of  the  snb-comiy.  jj-jeCi  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  other  departments  of  tho 

Board,  has  been  rather  to  '^ '''^  — ^ ' *"  ^^ ^"  ^"^ 

existmg 

own.       luiuuj^iiuub  Luu  \b>\^l,i*"     e 

social  educational  vrorl^  ^^J^  ^  tod  under  the  auspices  of  committees,  such 
as  the  Young  Vlomen'B  ^f^^  A^^  ^  Association,  the  Girls  Friendly  Society, 
the  Co\igreg(kiioml  Ok  A|iv^ldt^^  vV'omeii's  Help  Society,  the  "Recreative 
Evening  SchooJs  is^o^^^   hv^-t^^  d  ^^®  y(orX^^^^  (j^iW^  of  the  Co-operative 
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Society,  as  well  as  numerous  dabs  and  institntions  for  women  and  girls 
working  on  indiTidnal  lines.  Even  before  the  actual  work  of  the  Board 
commenced,  applications  for  help  had  been  received  from  some  of  these, 
and  the  committee  felt  that  a  useful  experiment  would  be  made  if  it  began 
its  work  by  using  the  rooms  and  organisation  of  these  societies,  and  in 
return  supplying  them  with  teachers  of  various  subjects  free  of  cost. 
Before  Christmas  35  classes  in  cookery  and  30  in  dressmaking  were  set  on 
foot,  the  number  of  pupils  at  practice  classes  being  in  every  case  limited 
to  15,  A  large  majority  of  the  closses  asked  for  further  instruction  after 
Christmas,  and  new  classes  were  formed  as  well,  laundry  and  house- 
wifery being  added  to  the  list  of  subjects  taught.  The  reports  sent  in  by 
the  various  local  committees  bear  witness  to  the  useful  character  of  the 
lessons. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue the  plan  thas  started,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to  do  so  wit  ho  at 
interfering  with  the  evening  classes  of  public  elementary  schools  working 
under  the  Education  Department,  but,  in  looking  further  ahead  to  tbo 
days  when  cookery  will  be  a  compulsory  subject  in  all  elementary  schools, 
as  needle-work  already  is,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  this  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
temiwrary  only. 

What  is  wanted,  if  we  desire  that  our  girls  shall  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
problems  of  house-keeping  which  await  most  of  them  in  early  woman- 
nood,  is  that  they  shall,  on  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  receive  a 
thorough  training  for  some  five  or  six  months  in  the  various  branches  of 
housekeeping,  supplementing  the  teaching  they  hare  already  receiyed  at 
school.  Here,  the  committee  felt,  was  the  right  field  for  permanent  effort, 
and  they  accordingly  took  steps  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  four 
schools  of  domestic  economy  already  described. 

Special  Institutiowf. 

Among  special  institntions  aided  by  the  Board  may  be  mentioned  the 
Shoreditch  Municipal  Technical  School,  to  which  the  Board  agreed  to 
contribute  during  the  current  session  sums  not  exceeding  5002.,  for  main- 
tenance and  600/.  for  equipment.  In  July  last  a  proposal  was  received 
from  the  Charity  Commissioners  that  the  Technical  Education  Board 
should  secure  the  user  of  the  site  and  premises  of  Aske*s  School,  Hex  ton, 
at  a  fair  rent^.  A  special  sub- committee  was  appointed  to  inspect  the 
school  and  conduct  negotiations,  with  the  result  that  the  Board  has 
expressed  its  willingness  to  establish,  under  certain  conditions,  special 
technical  day  and  evening  schools  if  the  tenancy  of  the  premises  can  bo 
secured  on  satisfactory  terms.  Definite  action  has  been  delayed  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  suitable  site  for  Aske's  School,  but 
the  above-meationed  grants  were  ofiered  to  the  Shoreditch  Vestry  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  cost  of  the  municipal  technical  school  conditionally 
on  the  vestry  being  willing  to  transfer  the  school  to  the  premises  of  j^ske's 
School  as  soon  as  these  are  secured  by  the  Board.  The  ec|uipment  grant  was 
offered  on  condition  that  it  should  be  expended  in  appliances  which  would 
be  of  permanent  value  to  the  school  when  removed  to  the  new  promises. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  municipal  technical  school  is,  and  will  continue 
to  bo,  practical  instruction  in  the  cabinet  trade,  but  classes  are  also  held 
in  plumbing,  electrical  fitting,  joinery,  manual  instruction  in  elementary 
woodwork,  and  dressmaking. 

Another  special  effort  in  which  the  Board  has  been  engaged  is  the 
attempt  to  secure  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  for  the  purposes  of  an 
educational  museum  for  East  London.  The  Board  has  expressed  its 
willingness  to  recommend  to^e  council  that  the  museum  should  be  taken 
over  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Board,  subject  to  the 
Treasury  making  a  substantial  grant  towards  its  maintenance.  At 
present  the  cost  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  mainta'ning  the 
museum  amounts  to  about  8,000^  per  annum.  It  is  understood  thai 
further  negotiations  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  IVeasury. 
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Casts  aiid  other  objects  for  Art  Schools. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  Board  that  many  of  the  casts 
pos$>es8ed  by  the  art  schools  and  classes  are  nusni table  for  the  pni'poses 
for  which  they  are  required,  the  Board  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
casts  anti  other  objects  illnstratiye  of  decorative  art  from  some  or  the  best 
examples  in  English  and  continental  museums*  and  to  lend  them,  or 
present  copies  or  them,  to  such  schools  of  art  and  art  classes  as  might 
appear  to  be  in  need  of  such  assistance.  Throuflfh  the  kindness  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the  Board  was 
enabled  to  secure  the  services  of  Professor  J.  H.  Middleton,  Litt.D., 
D.C.L.,  F.S.A.,  director  of  the  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington 
Museum,  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Continent.  The  Board  authorised 
Professor  Middleton  to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  500^  in  casts  and 
other  objects  which  he  might  approve.  Professor  Middleton's  report  has 
not  yet  been  received,  but  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are  due  to  him  for 
the  readiness  with  which  he  undertook  in  an  honorary  capacity  to  aid  the 
Board  in  its  work. 

Proposed  Conferences. 

In  order  to  make  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  chief  industries  of 
London  the  facitities  for  technical  training  already  existing,  and  to  learn 
how  those  facilities  can  be  extended  so  as  best  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
several  trades,  the  Board  has  arranged  to  hold  four  conferences  during  June 
and  July  to  which  it  is  inviting  delegates  from  all  the  trades  unions  as  well 
as  representative  employers.  The  first  conference  will  be  devoted  to  the 
building  and  furniture  trades,  the  second  to  the  engineering  and  allied 
trades,  the  third  paper,  printing,  lithography,  and  other  processes  for 
illustration,  and  the  fourth  to  chemical  industries  and  miscellaneous 
handicrafts. 


Representation  and  Finance. 

A  list  of  the  representatives  already  appointed  by  the  Board  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  institutions  aided,  ii;i  accordance  with  section  I.  (1)  (e) 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889  will  bs  found  in  Appendix  VII. 
A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  made  by  the  Board  is  the 
subject  of  Appendix  VIII. 

Sidney  Webb, 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  this  report  was  adopted  and 
ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  council,  it  wasmnanimously  resolved,  on 
the  motion  of  bir  Owen  Boberts,  seconded  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Russell : — 

That  this  Board  desires  to  record  its  deep  sense  of  the  ability  and 
courtesy  with  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  has  directed 
and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  during  the  past 
year. 

Wm.  Garitett, 
Spring  Gardens,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

May  28tb,  1894. 
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Appekdix  I. 

List  of  Schools  at  vrhich  the  BoiBD*s  Jukior  County  Scholars  are 

now  attendiog. 


(a.)  Public  Elementary  School — 
i.  Board    Schools  (upper    stau- 
dan!)— 
BeethoTen  Street 
Bloomfield  Boad   - 

>i  »i      - 

Mcdbum  Street  - 

»»  »        " 

Montem  Street    - 

Sbcrbrooke  Road  - 

WUton  Road       - 

ii«  Voluntary  Schools — 
Clerkenwell 

St.  George's-in-the-East  - 


(6.)  Secondary  Schools — 
i.  Within      the      CoMnty 
London — 
Battersea 

Caml)erwell 

»i 

Camden  Town    - 
Catford  • 
Clapton  - 

Dulwich 

Find bury 

Greenwich 

»» 
Hackney 

Hatcham 

Hoxton  - 
IsliDgton  - 

Leicester  Square  - 

Lewisbam 

Marylebone     - 
Mile  End 
Poplar.  - 

Regent  Street 


0/ 


St.  Thomas  Charter- 
house School. 

Raine*8  Foundation 
School. 

Total  - 


Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Boys 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Boys 


Boys 
Boys 


Number  of 
Boards'^ 
Scholars. 


I 
I 
1 
10 
6 
1 
2 
2 


5 
1 


80 


Grammar  School 

Boys  - 

I 

Polytechnic  School 

Boys  - 

6 

.  Wilson's         Grammar 

Boys  - 

8 

SchooL 

!  Mary           Datchelor*s 

Girls  - 

10 

School. 

•  Camden  School 

Girls  - 

4 

St.  Dunstan's  College  - 

Boys  - 

•• 

Skinners'      Company's 

Girls  - 

1 

School. 

Alleyn's  School 

Boys  - 

9 

James  Allen's  School  - 

Girls  - 

2 

Central        Foundation 

Boy?  - 

11 

School. 

Roan  School    - 

Boys  - 

9 

» 

Girls  . 

G 

Lady  Holle«'«  School  - 

Girls  - 

1 

Aske^s  School  - 

Boys  - 

4 

»»          " 

Girls  - 

17 

»»            -           - 

Boys  - 

1 

Owen's  School 

Boys  - 

8 

t» 

Girls  - 

S 

Archbishop    Tenison's 

Boys  - 

2 

School. 

Colfe's            Grammar 

Boys  - 

3 

School. 

Lewisham       Grammar 

Girls  - 

1 

School. 

Philological  School 

Boys  - 

3 

People's  Palace  School 

Boys  - 

5 

Geoi^ge  Green's  School 

Boys  - 

2 

»»             >» 

GirJs  - 

2 

Polytechnic  Day  School 

Boys  - 

11 

9*                         »»                »> 

f  Girls  - 

1 
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(6.)  Secondirf  Schools— coiU. 
Souuwark 

"     yietoria  Park    - 

•     Wandsworth 
WestmiDSter 


>» 


Whitechapel 


ii.  Qytiidf  Counij/ of  Londi 

Kilbaini  and  Brondesbary 

(c.)  Domestic    &oiiomy    Schools 
(Polytechnics). 

Battersea  Polytechnic 

"»» 
Borough  'Polytechnic 
«    Regent  Street  Polytechnic 


St.    Olave's    Grammar 

School. 
Paimiter's  Foundation 

School. 
Emanuel  School  - 
United      Westminster 

SchooL 
Greycoat  School  - 
Whitechapel    Founda- 
tion School. 

Total  - 


High  School '  - 


Domestic        Economy 

Scholars. 
Domestic        Economy 

Training  Students. 
Domestic        Economy 

Scholars. 
Domestic        Economy 

Scholars. 

Total  - 


Number  of 
Botird's 
Scholars. 

Boys  - 

8 

Boys  - 

8 

Boys  - 
Boys  - 

7 
2 

Girls  - 
Boys  • 

3 

1 

- 

167 

Girls  - 

2 

Girls  . 

19 

Women 

6 

Girls  - 

20 

Girls  - 

16 

- 

61 

Appendix  II. 
Occupation  of  Fasbnts  of  holders  of  Junior  County  and  Dokestic 

EgONOUT  SCflOLABSfilPS. 

(a.)  Junior  County  Soliolars. 

[Classified  according  to  the  table  of  sectionB  in  Charles  Booth's  **  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  in  London,"  vol.  I.,  p.  34.] 

Section    6.    Foremen   and   re- 


MaJes — 
Labour '- 

Sections  4,  5.    Regvlar  labour, 

.  Labourers      .        -  -      8 

Sewerman          -  -      1 

Cellarman  -           -  -      1 

Porter     -            -  -      1 

Messenger  -            -  -      1 

Cowman          -  -      1 

Milkmen                «  .       '% 

Packers              •  ,       \ 

Doorkeopei'S  ' 
Printer's  man     •. 
Warehousemen 


sponsible  work-- 
Builder's  foreman 
Wharf  foreman 
Wharf  manager 
Dairy  managers 


1 
1 
1 
2 


Total        .  -      5 

Artisans —  — 

Section  7.     Building  Trades — 
Builders  and  decorators       3 
'House  decorators  -        -      3 
Painters  -  -      2 

Plasterers  -  -        -      2 

Gr\s;£\eT  -  -      1 

Stouemasons  -        -      2 


Total 


Total 


-    13 
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Section  8.    Furniture^    Wood- 

work.  Shipbuilding 

Trades-^ 

Carpenters    - 

Cabinet  makers  - 

Joiner 

Marqueterie  cutter 
Wood  turner 
Grainera 

Shipwright  -  <• 

Ship  modeller    - 


12 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Total 


-    21 


Section  9.    Machine  and  Metal 
Tradss — 

Blacksmith         -  -      1 

Tin-plate  worker    -  -      1 

Machine  minder  •      1 

Fitters        -            -  -      2 

Total        -  -      6 

Section  11.    Dres8 — 

Tailor's  cutter       •  -      1 

Section  12.    Food  Preparation. 

Sugar  boiler       -  -      1 

Locomotion — 

Section     13.       Railway    Ser- 
vunts — 

Guard     -            -  -      1 

Engine  drivers       -  -      2 

Signalmen           -  -      3 

Ticket  collector     -  -      1 

Clerk  -            -  -      1 

Storekeeper            -  -      1 

Railway  townsman  -      1 

Porters             -  .2 


Total  - 


-    12 


Section  14.  Eoad  Service--        ' 
Cabmen  -  -      2 

AHuiaidnti — 

Section  15.  Shop  Assist  tnti    5 


Other  Wa,ge  Earners —  j 

Section  16.  Police,  Soldiers^  and   j 
Suh-Offi^iids — 
Police  sergeants  -      4 

Policeman 
Army  pensioner 
Telegraph  clerk     - 
Postman 
Usher  in  court 


Total 


9 


Section     18. 
Ea/mers'-^ 
Timekeeper 
Caretaker  • 
Butler 
Cook 
Waiters 
Gardeners 
Piano  tuner 
Compositors 

Total 


Other      Wage 


-  3 

-  1 
.  3 

-  14 


Manufacturers — 

Sections  19,  ?.0.    Ho^ne  indue* 
tries  and  enuill  employers — 
Shoemakers       -  -      4 

Tailors        -  -        .      3 

Picture-frame  maker     - 
Bookbinder 
Skinner 

Currier       -  •        - 

Cork  cutter 
Brush  maker  - 
Chenille  manufacturer  - 
Scale  manufacturer 
Watchmaker 
Pianoforte  maker  - 
Lithographer 
Printers        ♦         •        - 


Total 


22 


Dealers — 
Section  23.     Oeneral  Dealers — 
General  dealers      -        -      2 

Sections  24, 25.    Shopkeepers — 


General  shopkeeper 

Upholsterers 

Furniture  dealer 

Ironmonger 

Newsagent 

Stationer  and  tobacconist 

Bookseller 

Grocers      -  -        - 

Nurseryman    - 

Total 


1 
4 


3 
1 

14 


Jl^reshmcnt — 

Section  26.      Coffee  and  Board- 
ing-house Keepers — 
Coffee     and     boarding- 
house  keeper  -       1 

Salaried,  8^c. — 

Section  28.  Oleics  and  Ageriis — 
Clerks     -  -  -    15 

Agents        -  -        -      2 

Commercial  travellers  -      3 


Total 


20 
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Section  29.  '  Suhordtnaie  Fro- 
femonal — 

Collector    -            -        -  1 

School  board  officer       «  1 

Actor     -        -        -       -  1 

Bngineers           -            -  2 

Assistant  schoolmaster  -  1 


Total 


6 


Females — (Heads  of  Families)— 
Section    33.      Semi  -  domestic 
Employment — 
Laundress  -  •      1 

Nurse  -  -        -      1 

Attendant  •  -1 

Honsekeeper  -       •      1 

Total        -  -      5 


Section  34.    Dress-^ 

Dressmakers  «       •  4 

Section  35,    Sinwll  Trades — 

Toy  dealer  -  -  1 

Fruiterer  -  -  1 

Total  •        -  2 


Section    36.      Employing  and 
professional — 
Assistant  schoolmistress      1 


Section      39. 
iromen-^ 
Widows 
No  statement  given 

Total  - 


Other      aduH 


3 
o 


5 


Summary — 
Males — 
-  Labour 
Artisans  « 

Locomotion   - 
Assistants  - 
Other  wage  earners  - 
Manufacturers  * 

Dealers 
Refreshment 
Salaried,  &c. 


28 
41 
14 

5 
23 
22 
16 

2 
26 
—    177 


Females — (Heads  of  families) 

Semi-domestic  em- 
ployment  - 

Dress         -        -        - 

Small  trades 

Employing  and  pro- 
fessional   -  -       1 

Other  adult  women  -       5 


5 
4 
2 


—      17 

lot 


The  occupations  of  those  parents 
whose  children  have  for  any  reason 
resigned  their  scholarships  arc  not 
included. 


(&.)  Domestic  Economy  Scholars. 


Males — 
Labour — 

Sections  4,   5,      Regular   La- 
bour— 
Labourers       •  -      4 


Artisans- — 

Section  7.     Building  Tradei 
Plasterer 
Plumber 
Stonemason 

Total 


Section   8.    Fumiti^., 

Carpenters 
Joiner  ,     ^ 

Tot^l 


1 
1 

1 


IJ^ood- 


3 
1 


Section  9.     Machine  and  Metal 
Trades — 
Mechanic  -  -      1 

Saw  sharpener       -        ••      1 
Engine  tuber  -  -       1 

"Working  engineer  •      1 

Total  -        -      4 

Section  10.     Sundry  Artisans — 
Bainproof  cloth  worker        1 

Section  1 1 .    Dress — 

Working  tailor  •  -       1 

Loromofion — 

Section     13.      Bailway    Se:- 
ranis — 
BaWway  carter    -  -      1 

B.a\Vway  clerk-      -        -      1 

T!ota\       -  -      2 


\ 
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Section  15.    ShapAsngianU     2 


Oiker  WagB  Eamen-^ 

S6Ction'16.  Poliee,8oldier$fand 

Buh-QficiaU — 

PoUoemen  -           •  .  2 

Beadle        -        -  -  1 

Bottd  inspector      -  •  1 

Total        .  -  4 


Section     18.        Other      Wage 


School  caretaker 
Night  watchman 
Waiter 

CompoBitor     - 
CanTaaaer  - 

ToUl 


Mnnujacx 

Sections  19,  20.     Home  tndiu- 
irief  and  9maU  emphyen-^ 
TaUor      -  -  -      1 

Wood  carver  -  -      1 

Wheelwright  .        -      1 

Ci^ar  maker       •  -      1 

PnnterB    -  .        .      3 

ToUl        -  -      7 


Dealert — 

Section  23.    Creneral  Dealers    1 


Sections  24, 25.     Shopkeepers — 
Pastrycook      -  -      1 

Undertaker  •        -      1 


Total 


2 


SdUirUd^  ^c, — 
Section     28. 
«.    Agents — 
Clerks 
Agent 

Total 


Cl^ks     and 

-  6 

-  1 


Females — (Heads  of  Fiamilies) — 

Section     36.        Seml-domesUc 

Employment — 

Charing               -            -  1 

Lanndsess  -           .        .  l 

Caretaker                        -  1 

.    Total            .        -  3 


Section  34.    Dress 


Section     39. 

Oiher    Adult 

Womm^ 

Widows     withont 

em* 

ployment 

» 

.      2 

Summary — 

Males — 

Lahoor 

• 

4 

Artisans 

. 

13 

Locomotion  - 

« 

2 

Assistants 

• 

2 

Other  wage  earners  - 

10 

Mannfactnrers 

. 

7 

Dealers 

• 

8 

Salaried,  &c,    - 

- 

7 

—      48 

Females — 

Semi- domestic 

em- 

.ployment  - 

- 

3 

Dress 

- 

1 

Other  adult  women  - 

2 

—        6 

54 
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Appendix  III. 

losi  of  Secondaky  Schools  to  which  Gkakts  have  been  offered  by  the 

Board,  sabject  to  prescribed  Conditions. 


Locality. 

Name  of  SchooL 

Number 

of 
Pupils. 

1 
Boys 
or  Girls. 

Grant 
forMain- 
tenanoe.  | 

Grant 
for  Equip- 
ment. 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

w 

Grammar  School 

170 

Boys 

120 

80 

Battersea  • 

Sir  Walter  St  John's  School  • 

250 

Boys 

100 

100 

w 

Polytechnic  Day  School 

64 

Boys 

200 

~ 

Camberwell 

Wilson's  Grammar  School 

315 

Boys 

200 

600 

Camden  Town 

Camden  School  - 

300 

Girls 

^  100 

^00 

Qstford 

St.  Dunstan's  College  • 

184 

Boys 

260 

800 

Charing  Cross 

St.  Martin's  School 

125 

Girls 

136 

SO 

Chelsea 

St.  Mark's  Upper  School  -     . 

326 

Boys 

.    100 

100 

• 

Deptford 

John  Addey's  School    - 

190 

Miied 

160 

60 

Dulwich    -          -| 

Alleyn's  Rchcol     - 
James  Allen's  School    - 

522 
SOO 

Boys 
Girls 

SOO 
100 

SOO 
800 

FinsbaiT        andC 
Spitalflelds.        |^ 

Cowper  Street  School 
Spital  Square  School    - 

1.00U 
800 

Boys  -^ 
Girls  ] 

• 

.    250 

600 

Gospel  Oak    -       - 

W^illiam  Ellis  Endowed  Schoo 

1            199 

Boys 

100 

100 

Greenwich  - 

Boan  School     - 

r           360 
I          882 

Boys 
Girls 

*  500 
600 

__ 

Hackney 

Lady  HoUes's  School 

146 

Girls 

100 

60 

Hatcham    • 

▲ske's  School  • 

r           838 

L           305 

Girls  ) 

.  500 

600 

Hozton 

Aske's  School      • 

r        800 

L          177 

Boys  ") 
and     > 

Girls  ) 

to 

.   200 

800 

Islington 

Owen's  School    -       - 

880 
800 

Boys  ^ 

and     > 

Girls.  J 

500 

• 

600 

Leicester  Square  - 

Tenison's  Schoo    - 

182 

Boys- 

^      150 

150 

Lewiaham 

Lewisham  Grammar  School  • 

176 

Girls. 

.26a 

— 

Marylebone 

Philological  School 

160 

Boys 

.      100 

800 

Poplar    - 

George  Green's  School  - 

« 

164 
120 

Boys.  ^  1 

and    c 
Girls-) 

*  500 

• 

— 

Regent  Street 

Polytechnic  Day  School    -«  - 

620 
228 

Boys  ^ 

and*  > 

Girls   ) 

«300 

— 

Southwark  - 

St.  Glare's  Grammar  School  • 

210 

Boys 

200 

300 

St.  James's    - 

• 
Burlington  School 

150 

Girls 

100 

100 

Victoria  Pitfk 

Fwmiter's  School 

317 

Boys 

'  400 

— 

Wandsworth  and  f 
Westminster.     (^ 

United      WMtmlMteT     ant 

i         1,090 
846 

Boys 
Girls 

• 

600 
*  100 

.. 

Whitechapel        -  f 

qI         118 

Boys 

.  100 

• 

60 

/ 

10.74! 

'\- 

^•106 

6,110 

\ 
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Apfevdix  IV. 

List  of  Evening  Schools  and  Clamu  (apart  from  FoLTncHirica  tind 
iNsniUTiONa  of  Univeraity  rank)  which  have  appliud  for  aid  from  the 
DotKD.  'The  foot  that  aa  institntion  ia  Dvned  in  this  list  does  not 
implj  that  it  will  necegsarilj  reoaiTe  aid  from  the  Board.  Several 
other  ioBtitntions  and  societies  have  made  application  for  aid.  To 
eiome  of  theie  the  Board  haa  been  nnable  to  accede,  othsra  ore  still 
under  coiuideration. 


Nftmeof  ClaworlnKtUution. 


NktureoItheBabi 


ibjuctl  tor  whu 
uked. 


Ciiiulan  Town  ' 
CUphun    - 

BajcTMcr- 

Dunbeth 

KiDgsknd 

Bloamtbuiy 

St.  Ibrtm'i       ■ 


Clariwnwelt 
DepUord   • 

NotUng  Hill 
BermandHy 

Camberwell 
Hammenuillh  < 
Lkmbeth 


tTifliw  ■ 
Ilsvmtock  Hill 
Queon'i  Park    > 


Mnnidpkl  Teehiiical  School  ■ 

Cumpden      Trust     EicniuE 

TecliiucU  Iimtilote    - 

BlKcibnlb.  liM.  and  Iitwii- 
bum  School  or  Art. 

C*md>n  School  ol  Art 

Clapham  School  ol  Art  ■ 

Ckpkoi  uid  Stftmford  Hill 

School  or  An. 
Hid*    i^k  mud  Bi^gwBler 

School  o(  Art. 
LambetbSchooloCArt  - 

North  Loadoo  uid  Borough 
of  Uuhney  lichool  ol  Art. 
Putnej  School  ol  Art  ■ 

HoTil  Femals  School  Dl 

St.  Hutin's  School  d  A] 

VFotmioster  Uunum  School 

S^JTnin  Hiil  School  of  Art 

Diuuan]'  BoadBdiofri  of  Ai 

AJuMidftr  Bill 

National   Bociel;   ol    LitI 

maphic  Arliata. 
John  Add«T'a  School  • 

Aldenham  IcMitate 

Anchor  lutiCnle 


Church  Institnta        • 
Oraniooat  School   • 
Browlnr  Hall 
HereuW  Boilduwi. 

liamboth  Polj'teohaio 
Landiecr  Street  CluKB 

Diulow  College  •  ' 

Orphan  Working  School 
Quofd'b  Park  Inititutv 


Drawinc,  iRiod«arTinft,aodmodelllH. 
Art   hv  htbo)p«pb«Ta,  rnmm  niaD* 

ObranliBT.    phrilca,    phjaifdiicy,  bf 

jtivu.  drainns.  &r. 
Drawina.  oaipeotr;  and  ioiiHcy,  and 

prinUiig. 
Bnlldlac  ooaitmotkin,  JoiiiOT,  [diunb- 


icienoe,  dial 


urinj^^onuDcr^  ml 


banlca,andit 

Dimwii^  bailding  < 

PTavingj  building  0 

maoUiM  oODitrnDtion. 
Dramnit,   baildiug  conatructioi 

DravtUK.  mathematica,  and  chcmiitry. 

.^„„      buildlns       conrtrnotkn, 
isGbiiWGoaMTUGtioD,carpantry,aad 

BevH«l  Rifenoe  and  art  lubfaclB. 

UathemaUct;  phyiica,  and  botaoj 

Hathnnatica,  geometrr,    and  building 
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LocftUty. 


Kame  of  Class  or  Institation. 


Nature  of  the  Subjects  for  which  aid 
is  asked. 


Woolwieh  -         • 

Bow       •         • 
Clerkenwell         • 
Stockwell         • 
Westboume  Park 


GospelOak 

Kilbnm     •         • 

BkxnDsbury 

Grea*  Titcbfleld  Street 

Peckham 

AldersRiate  Street 

Lee        •  > 

Highboiy  <         • 

BalafeoD  •         • 

Vhitechapel 
Whitechapel     • 
Mile  End  -         • 

Westnibiflter    • 


Rml    Anenal    Mechanics' 
Institiltioii. 

St.  Paul's  National  School    - 

St.  Thomas  Charterhouse     - 

Stockwell  Orphanage - 

Westboome  Park  Institute  - 


Mathematics,  geometrr.  building  oon- 
stmction.  physics,  chemistry,  metal- 
lartfj,  ana  drawing. 

Drawing  and  agriculture. 

Drawing,    geometry,      physiography, 

geology,  and  agriculture. 
Graology  and  physics. 


Mathematics,    mechanics,  diemiatry, 
physics,  botany,  hvgiene,  and  draw- 
I      ing,  modellinfr,  pnotography,  dress- 
cutting,  and  commercial  subjects. 
Ellis      Endowed    Physics,  drawing,  and  building  con- 


William 

School. 
Wordsworth  College  - 

Working  Men's  College 


-  t 


Carpenters'  Company's  Build- 
ings. 
Peckham  Technical  School  • 

YJf.CA.  •         ■         • 


Lee  Science  Classes  • 
Highbury  Institute   • 

North  Bast  London  Institute 
Whiteobapel  Craft  School  .• 
ToynoeeHall  •  •  - 
Essex  House-         - 


struction. 
Drawing  and  building  oonstmction. 

Several  science  subjects. 

Wheelwrights'  work  and  van  and  cart 
bod^  making. 

Drawmg,  ch^istry,  physics,  short- 
hand, Ac. 

Chemistary,  mathematics,  building  con- 
struction, physiography,  hygiene, 
physiology,  «c 

Chemistry'. 

Mathematics,  mechanics,  physiology, 
_^_.         ^_     ^  .  culture, 

0011- 


physiography,    botany,   agncn 
hygiene,    mechanics,  building 
sniictioti. 
Chemistry,  physiology,  hygriene,  botany. 


physiograplu',  music. 

wing,  moaelling,  carving, 
manual  instruction  in  woodwork,  ftc. 


Drawing,  modelling, 
ruction 
Several  science  subjects. 


joinery. 


St.  Peter's  Inttitote 


•  ;  Drawing,  manual  instruction  in  wood- 
work, wood  and  metal  work,  and  art 
industries  generally. 
Carpentry  and  joinery,  brickwork  and 
masonry,  mechamcal  engineering, 
building  construction,  &c. 


JPupil  Teaehera*  Centres. 

Deptford  •         •      • 
Hammersmith  - 

St.  John's  Schools  - 
WlUiam  Street  Board  School 

Drawing,  agriculture,  physiology,  and 

physiography. 
Piiysiok)gy,  physiography,  and  hygiene. 

Southwark          •      • 

St.Qeor8e'sRo«d.      m 

Drawing  geometry,  and  phyiiography. 

Afpxsdix  v. 

List  of  Gbaitts  for  EqviPXBST  made  or  offered  io  Ivstitutioks  other  than 

Secondabt  Schools. 


Locality. 


Shoreditch 


Name  of  Ingtitation. 


Mnnidpal  iVsQl^ilcal  School 


Amount  of 

Grant. 


London  Docks 
Queen's  Fkirk  • 
Begent  Street- 1  Poitytechi^ 

Borough  « 


1 


) 


Purpose  to  which  the  Grant 
is  applied. 


£    «.  d, 

660    0    0 


lOO    0   0 


•1,000 


<i  0 


Tools,  fittings,  and  apparatus  of 
permanent  value  to  the  school 
m  its  proposed  new  premises. 
Galley  stove  and  cooking  uten- 
sils. 
To  provide  halt  the  cost  of  a 

cbemical  laboratory. 
Equipment     for    technological 
clanes    and    the    technical 
lelerence  library. 
Equipment  of  workshops. 
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Locality. 


Nftme  of  Institution. 


Amount  of 
Onmt. 


Purpose  to  which  the  Grant 
is  applied. 


Iknt>ugh 

Battersea 

lA'oolwich 

Chelsea    • 
Holloway 
Clerkeuwell 
Glianoay  Lane 
City      . 
Westminster 


Polj-technic    - 
Polytechnic 
Polytechnic    - 

Polytechnic 
Polytechnic    - 
Northampton  Institute 
Birkbeck  Institution 
City  of  London  College 
Westminsler  Institute* 


Cauden  Town-     Camden  School  of  Art 
ChelMa    -       -    Onslow  College 


Clapton 


Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill 
School  of  Art. 


£  9.  d. 

70  0  0 

1,000  0  0 

750  0  0 

750  0  0 

730  0  0 

500  0  OJ 

450  0  0 

800  0  0 

98  9  6 


57»0    7 
100    0    0 


SO    0    0 


Appliance  for  a  clasB  for  bread- 
making. 

Equipment  of  the  engineering 
department.    • 

Eqmpmeot  of  the  metallurgical 
laboreiory  snd  the  engineers* 
workshops. 

Equipment  of  tsboratories  and 
workshops;  the  grant  to  be 
reserved  hj  the  Board  until 
the  institutions  are  opened. 

Lecture  apparatus  for  physics 
and  chemistry. 

Bqulpment  of  tne  natural  history 
labor»toi7  and  the  art  studio^*. 

Tools  for  classes  in  joine^-, 
plumbing,  and  metal-plate 
work,  and  general  equipment 
of  workshops ;  microscope  and 
specimens  for -the  botany  class 
and  art  apparatus. 

Books,  etehmg  i4»paratus,  furni- 
ture, and  other  sppliances. 

Apparatus  for  the  use  oi  the 
scienoe  «nd  avt  classes,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the 
apparatus  in  made  over  to  the 
South-West  London  Pol;rtech- 
nic  when  that  institution  is 
opened. 

Furnfture,  fittings,  casts,  books, 
tools,  and  other  appliances. 


Appends  YI. 
List  of  Glasses  on  Dombsiio  Economt  condacted  by  the  Board's  Teachers. 


Division. 


Battenea 


Bermondiiey 


Bethnal  Qreen 


Name  of  Centrci 


I 


Women's  Guild  Co-operate  Society, 

Ilarroway  Road. 
Working  Girls'  Olub,  High  Street  - 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  St.  Luke's 

Mission  Hall. 
Girls  Friendly  Society,  St.  Augus- 

tine*8  Church. 
Youn^  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation,  Grigg's  Place,   Grange 

Koad. 
Factory  Helpers  Union,  150,  Long 

Lane. 
Congregi^tional  '  Union,    Collier's 

Rents. 
Melior    Street    Roman     Catholic 

Schools. 
Women's  Help  Society,  88,  Tabard 

Street. 
Women's  Help  Society,  P«tley  Hall, 

Chilton  Street. 
Recreatiye  Krenini^  Schools  Asso- 
ciation,     Sommfrford^      Street 

School. 
St.  Margaret's  House,  4,  Victoria 

Park  Square. 


Subject. 


Dressmaking 

"hygiene. 
Dressmaking. 


and 


i> 


»> 


Cookery. 


» 


-» 


Hygiencr 

Cookery,  hygiene,  and 

sick  nursing. 
Dressmaking. 


If 
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pivision. 

Kame  of  Centre. 

Subject. 

Bow  and  Bromley    - 

Factory   Helpers'  Union,  Clifden 
House,  Fairfield  Koad. 

Cookery. 

Becreative  Eyening  Schools  Asso- 

Dressmaking. 

ciation,    High     Street    School, 

Bromley. 

Working    Girls'  Club,   198,  Bow 

»f  • 

Road. 

Girls*  Home,  Globe  Road  - 

Cookery  and  house- 
wifery. 

Miss  Trevor's  Meeting,  228,  Bruns- 

Cookery. 

wick  Boad. 

Bri^flOD 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Winslade  Boad. 

Hygiene. 

Cunberwell    - 

All  Saints'  Mission,  Sumner  Road  - 

Cookery. 

Trinity   College     Mission,     Kew 

»» 

Church  Boad. 

• 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Grove  Lane. 

Hygiene. 

Chelsea 

Women's      Guild,      Co-operative 
Society,  812,  King's  Boad. 

Dressmaking. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  812,  King's 

») 

Boad. 

Cily         - 

Factory  Helpers'  Uoion,  6,  Jewin 
Street. 

»t 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  All  Hallows 

*9 

Barking  School. 

Einsboiy 

Factory  Helpers'  Union,  77,  Chis- 

»> 

well  Street. 

St.  Clement's  Institute,  Lexer  Street 

Cookeiy. 

Friends'  Mission,   Boscoe  Street, 

Cookery    and    dress- 

Bunhill Bow. 

making. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 

Cookery. 

tion,  14,  Finsbury  Circus. 

Jubilee  Home,  7,  Parson's  Green  - 

Cookery  and  dress- 
making. 

Factory    Helpers'    Union,    Girls' 

Cookery. 

Club,  T  Jllie  Road. 

Greenwich 

Efa  Club,  Old  Charlton 

Cookery  and  dress- 
making. 

Hackney 

Eton  Mission,  Gainsborough  Street 

Cookery. 

Chesterton  Club,  100,  High  Street, 

Dressmaking. 

Homerton. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Brett  Street 

$9 

Mission. 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Bossington 

Cookery. 

Street  School. 

Women's  Help  Society,  Lansdowne 

Cookery   and    dress* 

Boad,  London  Fields. 

making. 

Haggerston     - 

Women's  Help  Society,  81,  (Gold- 
smith's Row. 

Dressmaking. 

HammerBmith  - 

St  Peter's  Mission 

Cookery. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 

Dressmakmg. 

tion,  West  End  Hall. 

Holbom 

Women's  Help  Society,  St.  Peter's 
School,  Saffiron  Hill. 

f> 

Hoztoa  -       -       - 

Costers'  Hall,  Hoxton  Street 

f$ 

Islington 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  St.  Mat- 
thew's.  City  Boad. 

»» 

St.  James'  Hall,  HoUoway    - 

Hygiene. 

Women's  Help  Society,St.  Thomas's 

Dressmaking. 

Mission,  Twyford  Street 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 

Cookery. 

tion,  Cloudesley  Institute. 

e    87680. 
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DhMon. 


Name  of  Centre. 


Kensiiigton 


Limehonse  - 


Mtrylebone 


Mile  End 
Paddington 


Poplar 


Southwark 


Stepn^ 

St.  George's,  Hanoyer 

Square. 
St.  rancras     - 


Boswortk    Road    Chapel^    Kensid 

Road. 
Catholic  Club,  Vicarage  Gate 
Young  Women's  Chiiraan  Associa- 
tion, Brompton  Road. 
Giris'    Friendly    Society,    Dixon 

Street,  School. 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  185,Coutts 

Road. 
Women's  Help  Society,  St.  James*, 

Ratcli£ 
Women's  Help  Society,  6,  London 

Street,  Ratcliff. 
Limehouse  Local  Committee,  Board 

of  Works  Offices. 
Gray's  Yard  Mission,  Duke  Street  - 

• 

St.  Mark's  Mi8si<m  House,  Violet 
Hill. 


Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 10a,  Old  OaTendish  Street 

Young  WOknen's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Great  Assembly  Hall. 

Queen's  Park  Institate,  Harrow 
Road. 

Women's  Help  Society,  St  Maty 
Maglelene's  Church  House. 

St.  Jonn's  Training  Home,  Great 
Western  Road. 

St.  Frideswide's  Mission,  Lodore 
Street 

Uppingham  Mission 

Women's  Help  Society,  Ingelheim 
Place,  Isle  of  Dogs. 

Women's  Help  Society,  St.  Ga- 
brieFs,  Morris  Street. 

Poplar  Union  Workhouse,  High 
Street. 

Giris'  Friendly  Sowety,  St  Peter's, 
Sumner  Street. 

Brent's  Court  R.  C.  Schools, 
Borough  High  Street 

Girls'  Club,  Redcross  Street  - 

Working  Girls'  Home,  49,  Nelson 
Square. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, St  Andrew's,  Roupell 
Street 

Girls'  Friendly  Soeiety,  Grosvenor 
Street  Mission. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, St  George's  Road. 

Arlington  Club,  97,  Arlington  Road 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Beriieley 
Road 

Girls'  Friendly  Society,  Greenland 
Street,  Camden  Town. 

^\tW  Friendly  Society,  172,  Maiden 
Road. 


*  •       •• 


1  «« 


Cookeiy; 


99 
>» 

Dressmaking. 

Cookery. 

Cookery   and    dress- 
making. 

Hygioie.   - 

Cookery   and    dre88-> 

making. 
Cookery. 
Needlework  and  dresg 

making. 
Laundry. 
Housewifery. 
Hygiene. 


First  Aid.' 

Dressmaking 
hygiene.    - 
Hygiene. 

Dressmaking. 

Cookery. 

Cookeiy   and 

making. 
Cookery. 
Dressmaking. 

Cookery. 

Dressmaking. 

Cookery. 

Dressmaking. 


and 


.t  t..f 


99 


Cookery. 


»» 


liC 


Dressmaking. 

m  •    « 

Cookery. 


» 


Dressmaking. 
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.     DiviiioB. 


Strand 


Walworth 


Westminster 
Whitechapel 


Woolwich    - 


Name  of  Centre.- 


Subject. 


St.  Paocras — cont. 


Honor  Chib,  9,  Fitzroj  Square 

liidhope  Hall,  Cromer  Street 

Neighbourhood  Guild,  Leighton 
Crescent 

Mnrchmont  Hall,  94,  Maichmont 
Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Percy  Circus. 

Soho  Girls'  Club,  59,  Greek  Street 

Toung  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Morley  Hall,  Regent  Street. 
English  Martyrs'  Roman  Catholic 

School,  Noithampton  Place. 
Factory  Helpers'  Union,  Rochester 

Institute,  Walworth  Road. 
St.  Mary's  Home,  133,  New  Kent 

Road. 
St.  Andrew's  Club,  Palace  Street  - 
Bedford      Institute,      Commercial 

Street. 
Co-operative    Wholesale    Society, 

Leman  Street. 
Davenant  Schools  Club,  St.  Mary's 

Street. 
Girls'  Friendly  Society,  St.  Olave'e, 

Hanbury  Street. 
St.  Jude's  Girls'  Club,  64,  Leman 

Street. 
King   Edward's   Institute,   Albert 

Street. 
Women's      Guild,     Co  -  operatiye 

Society,  Tower  Hamlets. 
Women's    Guild,     Co  -  operatiye 

Society,  Plumstead. 


Cookery   and     dress- ' 

making. 
Dressmaking. 
Cookery. 

Hygiene. 

Cookery. 

Cookery    and    dress- 
making. 
Cookery. 

Cookery  and  hygiene. 

Dressmaking. 

Cookery. 
Dressmaking. 

» 
Cookery. 

Hygiene. 

Sick  nursing. 

Cookery. 

Dressmaking  and  plain 
needlework. 


f> 


t» 


In  addition  to  conducting  the  above  classes,  the  Board's  teachers  have  given 
lessons  in  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  and  needlework  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic, 
and  cookery  lessons  at  the  Lewisham  Grammar  School,  in  lien  of  the  payment  of 
a  portion  of  the  grant  voted  to  those  institutions. 


AlPFENDIX  YII. 

List  of  Boasd's  Bepbssbntatives  already  nominated  on  the  Goterndtg- 
Bodies  of  Ikstitutions  aided  or  proposed  to  be  aided. 


Name  of  Institute. 


Name  of  Representative. 


Polytechnic  Institutes. 
Battersea  Polytechnic 


Bums,  J. 
Dickinson,  W.  H, 
Uutton,  Sir  J, 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 

PF   2 
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Nunc  of  Inatitat*. 


Kama  of  BepreaentatiYe. 


Borough  Poljtechnic    - 


Citj  Polytechnic 


Northern  Polytechnic 


North- West  London  Polytechnic 


Begent  Street  Polytechnic 


Soath-Western  Polytechnic 


Woolwich  Polytechnic 


Bayley,  £. 
Lemon,  W.  G 
Magnos,  Sir  P 
Spicer,  E. 
Strong,  B. 
Baker,  6. 
Magnns,  Sir  P. 
Orsuian,  W.  J. 
Orsman,  W.  J. 
Boberts,  Sir  O. 
Bobertfl,  B. 
Torrance,  A.  M. 
CoUin««,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Hogg,  Quintin. 
Button,  Sir  J, 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 
Moberly,  General  F.  J. 
Orsman,  W.  J. 
Compton,  Eari. 
Diggle,  J.  B. 
Hogg,  Quintin. 
Magnus,  Sir  P. 
Boberts,  Sir  O. 
Antrobus,  B.  C. 
Monkswell,  Lord, 
Bussell,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Hogg,  Quiotin. 
Boberts,  Sir  O. 
Webb,  Sidney. 


Membera  whose  names  appear  in  italics  are  memberi^  of  the  council,  and  indirectly 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Board. 


Technical  School, 
Shoreditch  Municipal  Technical  School 


Schools  of  Art. 
Blackheath,  Lee,  and  Lewisham  School  of  Art 

Camden  School  of  Art         ... 

Clapham  School  of  Art 

Clapton  and  Stamford  Hill  School  of  Art    - 

Lambeth  School  of  Art       ... 


North  London  and  Borough  of  Hackney  School 
of  Art. 


Boyal  Femaie  School  of  Art 


Crooks,  W. 
Smith,  H.  LI. 
Taylor,  H.  B. 


Lemon,  W.  G. 
McDougall,  J. 
Jackson,  B.  8. 
Collins,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Chatterton,  G.  J. 
Hicks,  Mrs.  A. 
Bristowe,  G.  L. 
Martinean,  D. 
Wilkinson,  A. 
Langman,  A.  W.  F. 
McCall,  J. 

Williams,  Bev.  C.  Fleming. 
Galton,  F.  W. 
Marsland,  J. 
Wilkinson,  A. 
Branch,  J. 
Hicks,  Mrs.  A. 
McCall,  J. 
Orsman,  W.  J. 
Banyard,  A.  C. 
Langman,  A.  W.  F. 
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Name  of  Institate. 


Name  of  Bepresentatiye. 


Westminster  School  of  Art 

Evening  Science  CUuses, 
Aldenham  Institute  ... 

Anchor  Institute       ... 

Bermondsej  Settlement   .    - 

North  Camberwell  Institute     - 

t 

Queen's  Pork  Institute        -  -  -    . 

« 

Westminster  Tiechnical  Institute 

Woolwich  Arsenal  Mechanics'  Institution  -  • 

Working  Meb's  College,  Grreat  Ormond  Street 

Secondary  Schools.  * 

Boys. 
Allejn's    -  -  -  -     • 

Battersea  Grammar  ... 

Philological  ... 

Sir  Walter  St.  John's  ... 

St.  Mark's,  Chelsea  - 
William  Ellis  .... 

3<nfs  and  Girls. 
Central  Foundation  ... 

Dame  Owen's  ... 

John  Adde/s  .... 


Girls. 


Ilcbester,  Lord. 
De  Souza,  Sir  W. 
Webb,  Sidney. 


Collins,  Dr.  W.  J. 

Wesiacott,  T.  B. 

Doake,  R.  B. 

Fiye,  F.  C. 

Lloyd,  J. 

Bayley,  E, 
'  Taylor,  H.  R. 

Bayley,  E.  H. 

Strong,  R.  ' 
.  Taylor,  H.  R. 

Costelloe,  B.  F.  C,. 

Gladstone,  Dr. 
.  Galton,  F.  W. 

Webb,  Sidney. 

Hughes,  Col.  E. 

Miflis,  C.  T. 
'  Hoare,  A. 

Leon,  A.  L. 

Banyard,  A.  C. 


Camden 


Lawrence,  ^r  Treyor. 
Spicer,  E. 
WeUs,  Sidney  H. 
Willis,  W. 
Abbott,  Dr.  E.  A. 

WeUs,  Sidney  H. 
WiUis,  W. 
Bosanquet,  B. 
Turton,  E.  R. 
Fletcher,  J. 
Wilson,  A. 


Blake,  W.  F. 
Wood,  T.  McEinnon. 
Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Bart. 

Lambert,  Professor. 
Webb,  Sidney. 


Collins,  Dr.  W.  J. 
Maitland,  Mrs. 
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1 

Ftfith. 

1 

• 

Name  of  Oharity. 

• 

Amount. 

Object. 

Chip0t6ibd      . 

Stephens            *■ 

Fenwicke    -         -         . 
Lftboochere 

Lee  •          -         -          - 

Edsell  - 

• 

Brayne 

White  • 

Petre          -         -         - 

Bramfleld          -            * 

White 

Oiwerley            -            ^ 

H*  Smith    •         •         - 

Archbikhop'a  Abbot  School 
Duncnmb 

Lovejoy      -         .         . 

* 

Fullerton 

Weaton       -                   I 

£   s.  d, 
67    0   0 
12  10   0   , 

Eduoetion. 
,  Apprenticing. 

79  10    0 

« 

•DorUog 

ao  0  0 

16  10    0 

Apprenticing. 

For  Pelkluid  Boed  School. 

46  10    0 

'Bghftin 

• 

183  11    2 
8  19    2 

Apprentidng. 

• 

• 

U7  10    4 

•         • 

EPffODB     m                       ~                        m 

• 

84  18  11 
77  10    4 

For  If etional  SchooiU 

Sm      AehteKl,      BwelU 
LeatlieriiMML 

« 

112    9    3 

Ssher 

25  10    0 

• 

Sunday  School. 

Swell     - 

MOO 
25  16    9 
•6    8    6 

•                  • 

Education. 

44    0    S 

Godalmitiff    * 

16    0    0 

Apprenticing. 

•Guildford 

Paroh      of      Holy 
Trinity. 

P«iidiof8i.NicholM 

162    0  10 
16  17    1 

14  18    4 

Apprenticing. 

• 

Education. 

188  11    S 

.         • 

Honley.West  • 

19    7    7 
i2  15    9   ' 

Sunday  SchooL 
National  SohooL 

48    8    4 

» 
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Fkirish. 


Xame  of  CSiarity. 


Amount. 


Object. 


Kew.    {See  Bichmond 
Chmrity  Beport) 


Leatherhead 


Linsfleld 


Merton 


Mitcham 


Horden 


*HortIake 


Xewdigate    (proposed 
Scheme). 


Ockley 


Charity      (or 
School. 

Jones    - 


White 
Lucas 


Parish  School 


'Thornton 


Sunday  School 

School  - 
Sunday  Schools 


£ 

«.  d. 

Queen's^ 

51  11  11 

•          • 

8  11  0 

40 

2  11 

25  16  9 

- 

.  80 

6  11 

m 

46 

2  8 

- 

10 

0  0 

• 

• 

■               m 

844 

7 

- 

477 

2  7 

1 

m                            m 

61 

1  8 

» 

•   34 

1  8 

« 

OA 

n  A 

National  School. 


lAdy  Capel  and  Franks 

Consolidated  Charities 
Ward    -  -  , 

Xational  Schools   - 
Lord  Sid. 
Addin^on  - 


Apprenticing. 


National. 


Stecre  and  Booth 

Eversted     - 
Arbuthnot  and  Scott's 
School  - 


90  0  0  ' 

1 

r 

64  1  8 

{ 

7  6  8| 
81  12  0^ 

20  0  0 

6  15  8 

31  9  0 

9  0  0 

6  4  8 

111  7  7 

40  0  0 

SO  0  0 

V 

10  0  0 

• 

3  0  0 

4S  0  0 

• 

Education. 


Apprenticing. 

Will  prored  1882.  For 
Scholars  in  National 
Schools. 


Infonts'  School. 


School. 
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Fvuh. 

Kame  of  Chanty. 

Amount. 

Object 

mond  Charitj  Report) 

Triplet 
Foor'B  Land 
Tallemache' 

Haynea-             « 

Oallon        ... 
Lomaz .            «            - 

Seek 

BentlQsr 
Mannera     - 

H.Middleton 

J.  D.  Hiddleton       •      • 
*#                -         • 

Geeil     « 

National      School      and 

Feaohe. 
Lady  E.  Murray 

Cooper 
National  School  - 

Ghuiville     m         m 

Bevnolda  and   Dnke    of 

JTorfolk. 
Fenwiokd 

Oroaa  total    • 

£   ».  d, 

03  16    8 

173  U    0 

6    0    0 

888  10    8 

flend  and  Bipley        ■ 

57  17    6 

Apprenticing. 

Shere            •            • 

12  18    8 
6    0    0 

NatioDal  SchooL 

»                    M 

17  IS    2 

Bntton   •         -         • 

5  10    0 

4    6    2 

21    0    0 

National  RchooL 
Iff         f* 

»            m 

80  16    2 

Henbun 

6    0    0 
6    0    0 
6    7    0 
6    7    0 

National  SobooL 
Inflmta'  SchooL 
National  School. 
Infanta*  SchooL 

24  14    0 

Wimbledon 

6    0    0 
24  10    0 
18    0    0 

6  12    0 

National  SchooL 
Apprenticing. 

64    2    0 

Windlesham       • 

6    6    0 
26    0    0 

NationaL 

N 

80    8    0 

Wootton 

SO    0    0 

Apprentioini^ 

Betchworth  • 

• 

14  18    9 
66  12    0 

Aid  of  Pariah  SchooL 
ApprenticLnii^ 

81  10    9 

. 

2,266    9  11 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  Jfocofi.    (See  Qu?8iion  No.  4689.) 
Thb  Keadhastebs'  AasociATioN  Major  Scholabshif  Special 

SUB-COMJUTTEE  BePOBT. 

As  amended  and  agreed  upon  hj  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Hinton,  and  Mr.  Macan. 

The  present  scholarship  snh-oommittee  of  the  Headmasters'  Association 
was  formed  to  deal  with  scholarships  from  public  elementary  into  public 
secondary  schools. 

It  now  appears  desirable  to  form  a  similar  committee  to  deal  with  major 
Bcholarahips. 

Following  the  plan  already  doyeloped  for  minor  scholarships,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  it  is  aesirable^ 

(1)  that  for  those  scholarships  a  large  degree  of  uniformity  should 
prevail  in  the  examinations  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
candidates ; 

(2)  that  the  examination  should  be  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  election 
only  of  candidates  showijig  ability  and  intelligence  distinctly  above 
the  average ; 

(8)  that  scholars  should  be  elected  at  about  the  age  of  16  or  17 ; 

(4)  that  examinations  should  be  held  more  or  less  towards  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  so  that  the  scholarships  may  be  taken  up  in  October ; 

(5)  that  the  examination  should  include  some  test  of  a  general 
character. 

As  regards  the  constitution  of  the  present  sab-committee  responsible 
for  the  examination  for  minor  scholarships  the  following  fact  has  been 
noted. 

It  contains  a  large  proportion  (13)  of  representatives  of  schools  into 
which  the  scholars  go,  a  small  proportion  (3)  of  representatives  of  schools 
from  which  the  scholars  come,  and  in  addition  to  two  representatives 
of  the  county  councils,  as  electing  bodies,  the  examiner  ex-officio  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  Univeraity  Local  Examination  Boai'ds. 

By  analogy  a  committee  to  deal  with  scholarships  from  secondary 
schools  into  higher  teaching  or  university  institutions  should  oontain  a 
large  proportion  of  representatives  of  the  higher  institutions  a  number 
of  representatives  of  secondary  schools,  ana  the  other  (or  similar) 
representatives  as  before. 

it  is  obvious  that  just  as  the  heads  of  secondary  schools  are  the  pi'oper 
judges  of  what  pupils  from  elementary  schools  are  likely  to  be  fittest  to 
profit  by  a  secondary  education,  and  as  to  the  best  conditions  for  testing 
theii*  fitness,  so  the  authorities  of  the  higher  institutions,  especially  of 
those  dealing  with  specialised  technical  work,  are  the  best  judges  as  to 
what -pupils  from  secondary  schools  are  likely  to  profit  most  from  the 
instruction  given  in  those  institutions. 

At  the  same  time  the  heads  of  secondary  schools  wish  the  pupils 
they  send  out  to  have  a  eood  general  education,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
other  parties  concerned  also  share  this  wish. 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  advisable  that  the  same  examination  should 
serve  for  the  Ahiturienien  Examm  of  the  school  and  for  the  '*  matricula- 
tion "  examination  of  the  higher  institute ;  but  this  is  now  proposed  only 
for  BcholoTBhip  candidates — ^for  the  ordinary  pupils  it  is  probably  not  yet 
practicable. 
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To  sec  are  this  daal  end  it  is  agreed  that  the  examination  Bhonld  be  in 
two  parts : — 

(1.)  A  ureliminary  or  qaaHfying  compalsory  part  of  a  gener&l  character. 
Ganaidates  will  be  -required  to  hare  passed  one  of  the  following 
oxaminationB : — 

(a.)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge    Board    Lower    Certificate    Ex- 
amination. 
(b.)  The  Oxford  Local  or  Cambridge  Local  Examination,  junior  or 

senior,  in  at  least  four  snbjects. 
(r.)  The  College  of  Preceptors  Examination,  First  Class. 

(2.)  A  final  or  optional  part  in  groups,  e.g. — 

Mathematical, 

Engineering  and  mechanical^ 
Physical, 
Chemical, 
Commercial. 

conducted  by  the  newly  constituted  sub-committee. 

It  is  iiroposed  that  the  Headmasters*  Association  be  asked  to  appoint  a 
new  major  scholarship  sub-committee  of  the  following  com]>osition : — 
Bepresentati  ves  of  the  following  bodies : — 

A.  6  Headmasters'  Association. 

2  Headmasters'  College  (or  1st  Grade  School). 
2  Headmistressea'  Association. 

1  Private  Schools  Association. 

B.  2  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 

2  King's  College. 

2  University  College. 

1  Bedford  College. 

1  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1  Qaeen*s  College. 

Note. — If  nniversity  colleges  in  other  parts  of  England  wish  to  use  the 
examination  or  join  in  the  scheme,  they  would  be  offered  representatives 
in  addition  to  the  above  ;  (for  the  present  probably  London  and  the  home 
counties  only  will  use  the  scheme). 

C.  The  secretaries  of  the  two  local  examinations. 

The  two    secretaries    of    the    Oxford    and    Cambridge    Schools 

Examination  Board. 
1  each  county  council  joining  in  the  scheme. 
1  the  Organising  Secretaries'  Association. 

Beport  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  College  of  Preceptors  on 
January  11th,  1894. 

Present 

B^w!^inton,Esq.  /Headmasters' Association. 

MiSs  BhScmore  }  Headmistresses' Association. 

B.  i.  M^theson,  Esq.  }  Secretaries  to  Universities  Jcint  Boaxd. 

Pr.  Keynes,  secretary  Cambridge  Local  Examination. 

E.  E.  Pinches,  Esq.,  Minor  Scholarship  Examination. 

H.  MaCan,  Esq.,  hon.  secretary  Organising  Secretaries'  Association. 

Ahsent,  hut  Invited. 

Dr.  Gamett,  London  Technical  Education  Board. 
H.  T.  Qerrons,  Esq.,  Oxford  Local  Examinations. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  H,  Mciewn,     (See  Que$ti<m  46S9.) 
Ths  Hbadmastebs'  Association. 


^«  UBR^   ^ 


Major  and  Intermediate  Scholarships'*  ^-  ?<.V  ^'^  T^  RSI  XT'  • 

Members  of  Svb- Committee.  "^  —y  '  j\\\^\'^^ 


Mr.  Eastbrbbook. 
Mr.  HiNTON. 
Mr.  MacCabthy. 


Ml*.  Rutty. 
Mr.  Seniob. 
Dr.  Scott. 


Terms  of  Reference  as  adopted  by  the  General  Committee,  March  1894. 

**  To  call  together  representatiTes  of  bodies  interested  in  the  award  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  offered  by  conncils  and  similar  bodies,  which 
take  the  holders  from  secondary  achools  to  places  of  higher  education, 
and,  if  possible,  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  examination  that  may  be 
acceptable  to  both  schools  and  higher  institutions." 


BbFOBT  07  TH£   SUB-COMMITTEE    ALOPTED  BY   THE   GeNEBAL  GoHMITCEE, 

June  1894. 

The  present  minor  scholarships  sub-committee,  containing  members  of 
the  Headmasters'  Association  and  represeDtatives  of  other  bodies,  was 
constituted  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  an  examination  syllabus,  on 
which  might  be  awarded  minor  or  entrance  scholarships  open  to  pupils  of 
public  elementary  schools  and  others,  and  tenable  in  secondary  schools. 

It  appearEf  desirable  to  constitute  a  similar  sub-committee  to  formulate, 
if  possiole,  an  acceptable  examination  syllabus  on  which  to  award  major 
or  leaving!  and  intermediate  scholarships,  offered  by  county  councils  and 
similar  bodies,  and  tenable  at  places  of  higher  education. 

Following  the  plan  already  developed  for  minor  scholarships,  conferences 
have  been  held  with  representatives  of  various  educational  bodies,  including 
the  following: — The  Headmasters'  Conference,  the  Headmistresses' 
Association,  the  Universities'  Joint  Board  and  Local  Examinations  Board, 
and  the  Association  of  Organising  Secretaries  of  County  Councils.  The 
result  is  a  general  agi'eement  both  as  to  principles  and  plan.  It  is 
agreed  that  it  is  desirable — 

(1)  that  for  these  scholarships  a  large  degree  of  uniformity  should 
prevail  in  tihe  examinations  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
candidates ; 

(2)  that  the  examination  should  be  so  framed  as  to  secure  the  election 
only  of  candidates  showing  ability  and  intelligence  distinctly  above  the 
average ; 

<3)  that  scholars  should  be  elected  at  about  the  age  of  16  or  17; 

(4)  that  examinations  should  be  held  more  or  less  towards  the  end  of 
the  school  yeai^  so  that  the  Scholarships  may  be  taken  up  in 
September  or  October ; 

(5)  that  the  examination  should  include  some  preliminary  test  of  a 
general  character. 

For  practical  purposes  the  examination  might  eventually  serve  for  the 
Ahiturienten  Examen  of  the  school,  and  for  the  "matriculation"  exa- 
mination of  the  higher  institate ;  but  this  is  now  proposed  only  for 
scholarship  candidates — fgx  the  ordinal  y  pupils  it  is  probably  not  yet 
practicable. 
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To  Becnre  this  dual  end  it  is  agreed  that  the  examination  shonld  be  in 
two  parts. 
(1.)  A  preliminary  or  qnalifying  com pnlsory  part  of  a  general  character. 
Ganoidates  will  be  required  to  have  passed  one  of  the  following 
examinations : — 

(a.)  The  matricalation  examination  of  London  TJniyersity. 
{h.)  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  lower  certificate  examina- 
tion, 
(e.)  The  Oxford  local,  or  Cambridge  local  examination,  senior,  or 

innior  in  one  of  the  honours  classes. 
(d)  The  College  of  Preceptors  examination,  first  class. 
(«.)  Ajiy  other  equiyalent  examination  approved  by  the  committee. 

(2.)  A  final  or  optional  pjirt,  conducted  by  the  newly  constituted  com- 
mittee, and  embracing  a  aeries  of  groups  such  as  the  following  :-* 

Mathematics. 

Engineering  and  mechanical  subjects. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Commercial  subjects. 

Classics. 

Modem  languages. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  major  scholarships  sub-committee  of  the  following 
composition  be  appointed : — 

BepresenicUives  of  the  following  Bodies. 

*4  The  Headmasters'  Associatioo. 
*4  The  Headmasters'  Conference. 
3  The  HeadmistroBses'  Association. 

1  Private  Schools'  Asssociation. 

2  City  and  Guilds  Institute. 
2  King's  College. 

2  University  College. 

1  Bedford  College. 

1  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

NoT£. — If  university  colleges  in  other  parts  of  England  wish  to  use  the 
examination,  or  join  in  the  scheme,  they  would  be  otfered  representatives 
in  addition  to  the  above  (for  the  present,  probably  London  and  the  home 
counties  only  will  use  the  scheme). 

The  secretaries  of  the  two  local  examination  boards. 
The  two  secretaries  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination 
Board. 

1  Each  county  council  joinine  the  scheme. 
1  The  Organising  Secretaries^  Association. 

The  following  representatives  have  signified  their  willingness  to  join 
the  Board,  if  constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  foregoing  scheme — 
The  ITeadmisiressea*  ABsociation.     (3) 

Miss  Blackmore.    Miss  Page.    Mrs.  Woodhouse. 
Oi^  and  Quilda  Institute. 

Sir  P.  Magnus.    Professor  H.  Armstrong. 
King's  College, 

Professor  Grylls  Adams.    Professor  J.  M.  Thomson. 
TJnvoersity  College* 

Professor  Beare.    Professor  Eer. 
Bedford  College. 

Miss  Penrose. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board. 

E.  J.  G-roBs,  Esq.     B.  E.  Matheson,  Esq. 

•  These  numbers  are  subject  to  reyision. 
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LoeeU  EaaminaHon  Boai'ds, 

H.  T»  Gerrans,  Bsq.    Dr.  Keynes. 
The  London  Chamber  of  Oommerce, 

K.  B.  Mnrray,  Esq. 
Otganimng  Beorefaries*  AseodoiHon, 
H.  Macan.  Esq. 

E.  P.  SOOTT, 
Parmiter's  School,  Hon.  Secrestory. 

Jtfay  31st,  1894. 


APPENDIX  No.  7. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  T,  Snape,  M.P.^  andiMr,  J.  AJ^Bennion,  M.A.    {See 

Question  5210.) . 

Dbaft  of  Eyidekce  to  be  laid  before  the  Botal  Coumissiov  on  Becondakt 
Educatios,  by  Mr.  T.  Snaps,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bekhion,  M.A. 

Appropriation  and  Diacribntion  of  Technical  Fund. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Cnstoms  and  ^^^^^^ 
Excise)  Act,  dated  August  1890,  a  special  committee  on  technical  ^^ 
instruction,  consisting  of  11  members,  was  appointed  by  the  Lancashire 
County  Council  to  consider  the  prorisions  of  the  Act,  and  to  report  to 
the  council  on  the  desirability  of  appropriating  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
such  grant  to  the  purposes  of  technical,  including  agricultural  and 
commercial,  education. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  October  2nd,  1890. 
Twelve  months  afterwards,  in  August  1891,  by  resolution  of  the  county 
council,  the  special  committee  was  made  a  standing  technical  instruction 
committee  of  the  council,  and  remains  so  to  this  dajr. 

The  committee  commenced  operations  by  issuing  public  announce- 
ments that  the  council  was  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  grants 
in  aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction  in  the  agric»iltural  and  industrial 
subjects. 

A  sub- committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  manner  of 
making  grants  in  aid  of  agricultural  subjects. 

In  December  1890,  Ihe  technical  instruction  committee  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  funds  received  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  of 
1890  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  technical,  including  agricultural  and 
commercial,  instruction.  This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the 
county  council  at  its  next  meeting  in  February  1891. 

Similar  recommendations  have  been  made  by  the  technical  instruction 
committee  and  adopted  by  the  county  council  each  succeeding  year. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  money  was  received  too  late  during  the 
first  year  to  be  wholly  applied  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruction, 
and  that  23,000L  out  of  the  42,0002.  for  that  year  was  voted  for  county 
purposes  other  than  technical  instruction. 

With  that  exception  all  the  money  received  from  the  passing  of  the  Act 
to  the  present  time  has  been  devoted  by  the  county  council  solely  for 
purposes  of  technical  instruction. 

In  March  1892,  the  permanent  character  of  the  fund  having  become  Enlai^ement  of 
more  probable,  the  technical  instruction  committee  was  enlarged  to  the  MnoStmenlf*^ 
number  of  27  members,  at  which  it  now  stands,  and  a  director  of  technical  of  director 
instruction  was  appointed.  of  techmcal 

The  committee  divided  its  labours  into  two  departments,  urban  and  Administration 
agricultural.  °^hlS'^"*t 

It  was  decided  that  the  fund  should  be  administered  in  the  urban  district  ^      <n8tricts. 
under  the  following  arrangements  : — 

That  grants  be  made  to  local  authorities,  or  to  institutions,  schools,  Allocations. 
or  classes  under  public  management,  such  grants  to  be  conditional  upon 
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Retenration 
for  speciftl 
purpow*. 


Btutable  premises  and  appliancefl  being  provided,  for  whioh^  purpose,  in 
case  of  need,  grants  in  aid  are  recommended,  and  upon  efficient  teaching 
being  supplied  in  those  subjects  of  technical  instruction  cohered  by  the 
Act,  for  which  grants  are  given  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or 
by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  LondoD  Institute,  or  for  which  the  sanction  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  been  specially  obtained,  or  by  the 
Education  Department,  also  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  at  its 
disposal  the  county  conncil  should  retain  the  control,  recognising  in 
practice  the  principle  of  dealing  in  the  proportions  of  rateable  value  and 
population  with  the  respective  claims  of  the  various  authorities  interested, 
whether  municipal,  urban,  or  rural,  and  that  in  dealing  with  grants  to 
these  authorities  the  county  council  should  require  a  report  from  some 
competent  officer  that  the  preliminary  conditions  upon  which  any  grant 
can  be  made  have  been  complied  with. 

Further,  it  was  recommended  that  the  oonnly  council  should  reserve, 
out  of  the  total  sum  derived  from  the  grants  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  a  per-centage  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  for 
contingencies  and  special  uses. 


Annual  amounts       The  annual  amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  county  was  estimated  at  about 
receiTed.  89,000/.,  but  the  amounts  actually  received  were  as  follows : — 


Year  ending  March  Sist,  1891 

1892 
1898 
1894 


»9 


£ 

-  40,391 
.    42,641 

-  41,085 

-  39,171 


Charactor  of ' 
siH'cial  grants. 


Grants  to 
fnuti  rations 
outside  county 
areas. 


General  condi- 
tions of  urban 
grants. 


A  sum  for  bank  interest  amounting  to  2,5842.  has  augmented  the  fund 
to  that  extent,  and  there  is  still  a  balance  to  be  received  for  1894. 

The  principle  of  distribution  according  to  the  dual  basis  of  population 
and  rateable  value  having  been  adopted,  21,5002.  was  allotted  to  the 
urban  districts,  and  7,000Z.  to  the  rural  districts,  out  of  the  amount 
received  the  first  year.  The  remainder  was  held  in  reserve  for  the 
following  special  purposes : — 

Scholarships  and  exhibitions,  the  Harris  Institute  for  technical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture,  migratory  and  other  dairy  schools,  practical 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  bee-keeping,  cheese  school's,  Saturday  classes 
for  teachers,  university  extension  lectures,  mining,  horology,  plumbing, 
and  sanitary  science,  silk  industry,  union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
institutes  for  examinations,  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  and  University 
College,  Liverpool,  navigation  and  sea  fishery  management,  and  such 
other  special  county  objects  and  contingencies  as  might  appear  desirable 
to  meet* from  time  to  time. 

Until  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  in  March  1891,  the 
countv  council  was  prevented  giving  any  grants  out  of  its  funds  in  aid  of 
technical  or  manual  instruction  to  institutions  or  schools  outside  the 
administrative  county,  and  was  not  allowed  to  provide,  or  assist  in  pro- 
viding, scholarships  for  county  students  who  were  not  within  the  county 
area.    By  the  passing  of  that  Act  this  restriction  was  removed. 

In  allocating  to  the  urban  districts  of  the  county  the  sums  according  to 
the  resolution  already  quoted,  the  following  general  conditions  wore 
originally  laid  down,  nrst,  the  appointment  of  a  local  committee — prefer- 
ably consisting  of  the  local  authority  of  the  district— whiph  should  have 
upon  it  the  county  councillor  for  the  district,  and,  if  necessary,  other 
repiesentatives  of  the  county  council;  secondly,  that  a  scheme  of  the 
classes  to  be  held  and  of  expenditure  that  it  was  proposed  to  incur  should 
be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  technical  instruction  committee ; 
thirdly,  that  no  improper  expenditure,  or  excessive  expenditure,  for 
salaries,  rents,  or  prizes  for  students  should  be  permitted ;  and  by  special 
resolution  the  committee  resolved  that  no  special  grants  should  oe  made 
out  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  district  for  building  purposes,  but  that 
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a  sum  of  10  per  cent.  mig[ht  be  naedfor  strnotnral  alterations,  if  sanctioned 
by  the  technical  instmctiou  committee. 

In  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  arising   amongst   the    non-county  Non-county 
boroughs — of  which  there  are  18  in  the  county  ^an  alteration  has  since  ^"*^?"  ^ 
been  made  in  these  conditions.  oonditioM. 

The  munici  polities  of  the  non-oonnt^  boroughs  resented  the  condition 
that  they  shonld  be  requii-ed  to  submit  their  scheme  in  advance  for  the 
sanction  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  council. 
That  portion  of  the  conditions  has  therefore  been  altered,  and  mstead  of 
the  scnemes  being  submitted  by  the  yarious  urban  districts  in  adyance, 
they  sabmit  a  report  of  work  aone,  and  complete  accounts  and  balance 
sheet  at  the  close  of  each  year's  work,  together  with  the  results  of 
examinations  when  such  have  been  held.  In  the  eyent  of  any  improper 
expenditure  having  been  made  such  a  circumstance  will  be  considered  before 
any  grant  is  made  in  a  subsequent  year. 

To  provide  the  various  districts  with  funds,  the  allocation  for  the  Method  of 
current  year  is  paid  in  the  following  manner : — 50  per  cent,  about  the  paying  grants, 
month  of  November,  25  per  cent,  in  the  month  of  February,  and  the 
balance  in  the  month  of  May  (by  the  time  the  year's  work  is  completed). 
The  same  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  local  board  and  other 
urban  authorities,  of  which  there  are  98  in  the  county.  Thus  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  classes  devolves  upon  the  committee 
of  the  district.  In  this  way  a  larger  amount  of  interest  is  evoked  locally 
in  the  work,  and  in  many  instances  rates  in  aid  are  levied  to  supplement 
the  grants  made  from  the  county  council. 

In  the  rural  districts  there  were  no  organisations  to  which  the  respon-  Grants  to  ruiml 
sibility  of  distributing  the  fond  could  bo  entrusted.  The  best  form  of  districts, 
establishing  local  committees  had  therefore  to  be  considered,  and  the 
area  over  which  such  committees  should  distribute  their  funds.  It  was 
decided  ultimately  that  a  committee  shonld  be  appointed  for  each  district 
which  returned  a  representative  to  the  county  coimcil.  There  are  28  of 
these  rural  districts  in  the  county. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  appoint  a  representative  committee  for  these  uunl  District 
roral  districts.  The  practice  hitherto  adopted  has  been  to  request  the  Committee, 
county  councillor  for  the  district  to  nominate  gentlemen  who  take  an 
interest  in  educational  matters.  These  nominations  require  the  sanction 
of  the  technical  education  committee,  which  retains  the  power  to  add  to 
the  committee  the  names  of  other  gentlemen  who  might  be  thought  useful 
members. 

In  the  main  the  same  conditions  attach  to  grants  made  to  these  28  rural  Encouraging 
districts  that  have  been  laid  down  for  the  urban  districts.  results. 

The  results  of  the  devotion  of  the  fund  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Custom  and  Excise)  Act  to  technical  instruction  purposes  have  been  of 
the  most  gratifying  character,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  which  has  taken  place  since  the  technical 
instruction  committee  commenced  its  work. 

During  the  three  years  antecedent  to  the  administration  of  the  fund,  the  increase  in 
number  of  students  was  as  follows : —  "1?9^  ®' 

students. 

1888-89  -  -  -  .    4,904 

1889-90  ....    5,864 
1890-91         .  -  -  .    6,404 

The  following  year,  when  the  technical  instruction  fund  was  available, 
the  number  of  students  increased  in — 

1891-92  to      -  -  -  -  46,709 

and  in  1892-93  to  -  -  -      54,000 

Another  indication  of  the  effoctiye  work  that  has  been  done  is  afforded  increase  of 
by  the  number  of  entries  for  examination  by  the  union  of  the  Lancashire  numbers  for 
and  Cheshire  institutes,  whic^Tas  increased  from  1,106  in  1891  to  1898,  «»"»»»»*»<«• 
to  10,031  in  1894.    The  same  fc^tiB^*^*^^  development  will  be  seen  when 
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the  BtatiBfcicfl  connected  with  the  Bcholanhips  and  exhibitions  of  the 
county  council  are  dealt  with. 

AmongBt  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the  fond  in  aid  of  technical 
instruction  by  the  county  council  have  been  the  sobetitutiou  in  many 
localities  of  one  large  committee  for  seyeral  smaller  ones  that  previously 
existed,  and  the  concentration  of  work  in  one  or  more  effective  institutions 
or  classes,  instead  of  that  diviBion  amongst  a  lai'ger  number,  some  of 
which  were  not  of  the  most  efficient  character.  Another  effect  of  the 
county  work  lias  been  that  iu  a  few  cases  where  large  private  employers 
have  mstituted  classes,  as,  for  example,  the  case  of  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Ballough  of  Accrington  (who  have  caiTied  on  science  and  technical  classes 
for  the  past  10  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  apprentices  and  workmen  in 
their  employ),  they  have  been  permitted  to  participate  in  the  grants  from 
the  county  funds,  on  the  condition  that  the  classes  should  be  open  to  all 
the  inhabitaats  of  the  district,  whether  employed  by  the  firm  or  not.  The 
classes  at  Accrington,  and  the  classes  that  have  been  instituted  in  horology 
ai  Frescot,  present  this  feature,  that  the  apprentices  employed  by  the 
firm  at  Accrington,  and  hj  the  Lancashire  Watch  Factory  at  Prescot,  are 
compelled  to  attend  the  instruction  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
weeK.  Under  the  former  firm  the  attendance  has  to  be  continued  until 
the  apprentice  or  workman  arrives  at  the  age  of  21  years.  The  effect  of 
the  opening  of  their  classes  to  the  public  has  been  to  increase  the  number 
of  students  from  25i>,  at  which  it  stood  the  year  previous  to  the  grant  in 
aid  being  given  in  1890  to  1891,  to  546  in  1891-92,  when  the  first  fi^nfc 
was  received,  and  this  increase  has  not  arisen  by  drawing  students  from 
other  technical  classes,  because  those  classes  have  been  also  largely 
augmented  in  numbers.  The  co-operative  societies  of  Lancashire  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  devoting  a  per-oentage  of  their  profits  for  educational 
purposes,  and  they  have,  in  many  cases  now  handed  over  their  classes  to 
the  local  authorities,  whilst  continuing  contributions  from  their  funds, 
and  they  have  always  cheerfully  rendered  any  assistance  in  their  power 
to  aid  technical  instruction  in  their  respective  districts. 

A  special  branch  of  the  committee's  operations  was  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fund  which  was  not 
allocated  to  the  various  divisions  was  reserved  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
scholarships  that  were  offered  in  July  1891,  for  the  year  1891-92,  were 
20  of  60Z.  each,  tenable  for  a  term  not  exceedins^  three  years  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  technical  instruction  committee.  Eight  were  for  proficiency 
in  science,  two  for  proficiency  in  art,  four  for  proficiency  in  commercial 
subjects,  six  for  proficiency  in  agriculture  (including  horticulture),  and 
the  scholarships  were  tenable  at  any  suitable  college  or  institution 
approved  by  the  county  council,  whether  in  the  county  or  out  of  it,  or 
even  out  of  the  country. 

1,2007.  was  also  set  apart  the  same  year  for  providing  80  exhibitions  of 
50Z.  each,  tenable  at  evening  classes  at  some  approved  technical,  com- 
mercial, or  intermediate  college,  or  school.  Thirty- two  of  these  were  for 
proficiency  in  science,  eight  in  art,  16  in  commercial  subjects,  24  in  agri- 
culture, including  horticulture.  The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  were 
open  to  students  of  both  sexes  who  were  resident  in  the  county.  The 
esaminaiions  were  held  in  convenient  centres  throughout  the  various 
parts  of  the  county. 

Forty  candidates — 12  at  Liverpool  and  28  at  Manchester — gat  for  the 
eight  science  and  four  commercial  scholarships,  and  the  whole  of  these 
scholarships  were  awarded. 

For  the  two  art  scholarships  16  candidates  sat,  of  whom  three  were  girl 
students.    Both  these  scholarships  were  awarded. 

For  the  ?>2  exhibitions  in  science  132  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, but  their  qualifications  were  so  inferior  that  only  six 
exhibitions  were  awarded.  For  the  16  commercial  exhibitions  81 
candidates  entered,  and  15  of  the  16  exhibitions  were  awarded.  For 
the  eight  exhibitions  in  art  there  were  36  candidates,  and  the  whole 
of    the     eight    exhibitions     were    awarded.      For    the    24    agricultura. 
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and  horticnltnral  scholarslups  there  wai  not  a  mifficient  number  of 
qualified  candidates,  and  no  examination  took  place  and  no  award  was 
made. 

The  same  number  of  science  and  commercial  scholarships  were  offered  Scholanhiira 
in  the  previous  year  (1892-93),  but  two  additional  art  scholartihips,  or  and  exhibitions 
four  in  all,  were  offered.    Forty  candidates  again  sat  for  the  science  and  ^^^^^    ■ 
commercial  scholarships,  and  tne  whole  of  the  12  were  awarded.    For  the 
four  art  scholarships  31  candidates  appeared.     The  whole  of  these  four 
scholarships  were  awarded.    Satisfactoiy  reports  having  been  received  of 
the  holders  of  scholarships  awarded  during  the  previous  year,  they  were 
renewed  for  a  second  year. 

The  committee  had  the  gratification  of  finding  that  two  out  of  the  guccemful 
successful  candidates  for  commercial  scholarships  had  held  commercial  exhibitioners, 
exhibitions  given  by  the  Lancashire  Comity  Council  for  evening  classes 
the  previous  year.    Some  instances  have  come  before  the  committee  of  Appreciation 
parents    who  lived    in  .  county  boroughs,   where   no    such  scholarships  o"t«ide  the 
were   available,   removing  into  the  administrative   county  to  obtain  a     "^y*"*** 
residential   qualihcation  in  order   that  their  sons  might  bo  eligible  to 
compete. 

The  exhibitions  offered  for  1891-92  were  increased  in  number  but 
diminished  in  value,  50  science  exhibitions,  25  art  exhibitions,  and  25 
commercial  exhibitions  of  lOZ.  each  being  oifered.  78  candidates  competed 
for  the  75  science  exhibitions,  77  for  the  25  commercial  exhibitions,  and 
70  for  the  25  art  exhibitions.  The  quality  of  the  candidates  was  a  distinct 
advance  upon  that  of  the  previous  years,  aud  the  examiners  were  able  to 
award  35  of  the  50  exhibitions  offered  in  science,  the  whole  of  the 
25  commercial  exhibitions,  and  the  wholo  of  the  25  art  exhibitions ; 
but  two  candidates  were  disqualified,  so  tbac  only  23  were  actually 
given. 

For  the  year  1893-94  the  number  of  science  scholarships  was  increased  Addition  to 
from  eight  to  14,  four  being  given  in  art  and  six  in  commercial  subjects  as  oifer^^'^* 
before,  of  the  value  of  601,  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  yeans,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  committee  as  before. 

A  new  principle  was  introduced  this  year  by  allocating  the  scholarships  Limitation  to 
to  special  industries  of  the  county,  two  being  reserved  for  engineering  ^^*^^  industries, 
candidates,  two  for  candidates  in  commercial  industry,  two  for  candidates 
in  some  branch  of  the  textile  industries,  ono  for  candidates  engaged  in 
plumbing,  or  some  industry  connected  with  sanitary  science,  one  for 
candidates  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  electrical  industry,  two  for 
candidates  engaged  in  mining,  and  two  for  candidates  engaged  in  other 
industries  not  connected  in  the  abovo  group. 

For  the  14  scieuce  scholarships  27  candidates  sat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
scholarships  were  awarded,  the  candidates  being  of  a  very  high  class.  For 
the  commercial  scholarships  15  candidates  appeared,  and  the  whole  of  the 
six  scholarships  were  awarded.  I'or  the  four  art  scholarships  24  candidates 
appeared  and  the  scholarships  were  all  awarded. 

The  exhibitions  offered  for  1893-94  were  100  in  science,  25  in  commercial 
subjects,  25  in  art,  and  these  were  distributed  amongst  the  various 
industries  in  the  county,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  science  scholarships, 
15  being  given  for  engineering,  15  for  commercial  industry,  30  for  textile 
industries,  10  for  plumbing,  or  some  industry  connected  with  sanitary 
science,  10  for  electric  industry,  10  for  mining,  and  10  for  candidates  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  other  industries  named.  For  the  100  exhibitions 
science,  44  candidates  only  sat,  and  23  exhibitions  were  awarded.  For 
the  25  commercial  exhibitions,  47  candidates  appeared,  and  the  whole 
25  were  awarded.  For  the  25  exhibitions  in  art,  38  candidates  appeared, 
and  the  whole  25  were  awarded.  Again  the  satisfaction  was  afforded 
of  finding  that  many  of  the  exhibitioners  of  the  previous  years  were 
successful  in  obtaining  the  scholarships  of  the  current  year. 

For  the  1891-95  examinations,  the  same  number  of  scholarships  have  Number  of 
been  oft'ered  as  before,  but  two  are  specially  offered  for  proficiency  in  j^Jcj^^JSl 
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music.    A  simiUr  rcBtriciion  as  to  special  indastries  was  made  as  in  the 
previous  year.     A  very  large  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
candidates,  47  having  offered  themselves  for  12  science,  26  for  the  four 
art  scholai-ships,  and  34  for  the  two  music  scholarships.    The  exhibitions 
offered  were  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  but  instead  of  100,  50 
only  were  allotted  to  science,  as  in  previous  ^ears,  and  10  were  allotted  for 
the  first  time  for  music,  whilst  40  were  restricted  to  junior  exhibitions  for 
proficiency  in  science  and  commercial  subjects.    These  junior  exhibitions 
were  limited   to   candidates  who   must  be  not  less  than   14  nor  more 
than  15  years  of  age,  the  object  being  to  enable  young  people  to  con- 
tinue their  education  immediately  on  leaving  school.     Scholarships  have 
not  been  offered  to  candidates  in  elementary  schools,  because  the  desire 
of  the  committee  has  been  to  give  technical  instruction  to  persons  already 
at  work. 

In  agricultural  subjects  for  the  year  1891-92  sufficient  candidates  did 
not  o&r  themselves,  and  no  examination  was  held.  For  1892-93  18 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  20Z.  per  annum  each,  tenable  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  and  23  exhibitions  of  the  value  of  IbL  eachr 
25  candidates  presented  themselves,  and  five  scholarships  and  three 
exhibitions  were  awarded. 

For  1898-94  20  scholarships  were  offered  of  202.  per  annum  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  and  25  exhibitions  of  lOL  Twelye  candidates  sat,  ^re  of  the 
scholarships  were  awarded  and  seven  of  the  exhibitions. 

For  the  current  year,  1894-95,  the  examinations  for  which  are  now 
being  held,  and  are  not  yet  completed,  three  scholarships  of  60^.  a  year 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  seven  junior  agricultural  scholar- 
ships of  30Z.  per  annum  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  are  offered. 
Twenty-one  candidates  have  presented  themselves  for  examination  for 
the  scholarships. 

Twenty-eight  exhibitions  for  agriculture  and  horticulture  are  also 
being  otlered  for  the  current  year,  and  21  candidates  have  entered  for  the 
examination. 

The  total  amount  awarded  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions  each  year  has 
been  as  follows : — 


Offered. 

Awarded. 

1891-92  - 

8,600 

2,520 

1892-93       - 

4,820 

8,540 

1898-94  - 

5,520 

4,620 

And  for  the  current  year  1894-95  sums  have  been  voted  by  the  council 

for— 

£ 
General  scholarships  and  exhibitions  ...    5,820 
Agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions  -        -    1,450 


1894-95 


7,270 


Until  the  examinations  are  completed  and  the  awards  of  the  examiners 
known,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  whole  of  this  money  will  be 
expended.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  will  be  required, 
as  it  has  been  already  stated  that  double  the  number  of  candidates  have 
presented  themselves  for  examination. 
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The  following  namber  of  soholarshipa  and  exhibitions  are  at  present  in  where  now 
ithe  following  institations  held : —  ^^^^ 

Amount. 
32  at  Owen's  College,  Manchester        .  .  .  - 

7  at  UniTeriiity  College,  Liverpool         -  •  •        - 

1  at  Oxford  --.---- 
1  at  Cambridge  ••..-«- 
1  at  the  Boyi  J  College  of  Science,  London    ..  •  - 

6  (art  schoiars)  at  the  National  Art  Training  School,  Sonth 
Kensington       .....•- 
1  do.  at  the  Slade  School  at  University  College,  London 
6  do.  at  the  Academic  Jnlian,  Paris    •  •  -  - 

1  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin       •  .  •  .        - 

5  agricaltnral  at  Harris'  Institute,  Preston   -  -  - 

And  81  exhibitions  are  held  either  at  one  or  other  of  the  county 
institutions  in  the  above  list,  or  at  other  institutions  in  tie  coanty  that  ai'e 
nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  exhibitioners. 

Some  of  the  art  scholars  have  rdquested  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  Poreign 
committee  to  hold  their  scholarships  at  the  Academie  Julian,  in  Paris,  scholarships. 
and  one  of  the  sciimce  students  has  asked  and  received  permission  to 
transfer  hi»  scholarship  for  the  next  year  from  the  Royal   College  of 
Science*  in  London,  where  he  holds  it  at  present,  to  the  Polytechnique 
-at  Zurich. 

The  nrt  exhibitioners  are  holding  their  exhibitions  at  the  art  classes 
in  Accrington,  Warrington,  Southport,  Barnley,  Lancaster,  Horwich,  and 
Manchester. 

With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  study  of  technical  subjects  by  Satuidaj  elasses 
teachers  of  public  elementary  schools,  a  sum  of  4,0001.  was  set  aside  in  for  elementaiy 
1891   for  providing  Saturday  classes    for  teachers,   and   payinir   their  »chool  teachers. 
traTelliug  expenses  to  the  centres  where  these  classes  wore  held.     The 
actual  number  of  students  who  took  advantage  of  these  classes  was  521. 
The  teachers  wore  required  to  take  two  subjects,  but  were  allowed  to  take 
not  more. 

At  t^e  close  of  the  course  examinations  were  held,  and  80  exhibitions 
were  offered  for  competition.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  allotted,  and  the 
exhibitioners  were  allowed  to  take  aavantage  of  them  daring  the  period 
of  their  holidays,  and  to  hold  them  either  at  Oxford,  or  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  or  at  University  College,  Liverpool. 

ni3  next  year  different  regulations  were  introduced  requiring  a  certain  Altered 
number  of  attendances  to  be  made  and  passes  obtained  in  order  to  obtain  regiilations. 
the  travelling  expenses  to  the   centre  where  the  instruction  was  given. 
Otherwise  exhibitions  were  allotted  as  before. 

The  cksses  were  not  continued  in  1893-94,  because  it  was  discoi  ored  Disoontinuance 
that  the  teachers  in  the  rural  district  for  whom  they  were  principally  clf^Jeal'*^*^ 
intended,  did  not  take  advantage  of  them,  whilst  the  teachers  in  the 
«irban  districts  had  the  opportunity,  if  they  desired,  of  stadying  in  their 
own  localities  at  evening  classes.    But  though  the  classes  were  abandoned,  ^?,^^^1M^ 
the  exhibitions  continued  to  be  offered,  and  the  examinations  of  teachers        <>"««<*• 
for  the  past  year  competing  for  these  exhibitions  are  now  being  held,  but 
■are  not  yet  completed. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  that  teachers  at  elementary  schools 
should  be  led  to  qualify  themselves  for  giving  technical  instruction,  or, 
at  least,  to  invest  their  teaching  in  ordinary  subjects  with  a  bias  towards 
the  study  of  those  that  come  under  the  denomination  of  technical 
instruction. 

As  the  coal-mining  and  iron-ore  industries  are  important  occupations  ^^a^ »"?  iron- 
in  the  county,  the  commictee  desired  to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  ®''^™""°^' 
mining  classes,  and,  if  possible,  of  central  mining  schools.    In  North 
Lancashire  lectures  and  technical  instruction  have  been  given  on  metalli- 
ferous mining.    Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  county  borough  o/wlSn***^" 
of  Wigan  by  which  their  technical  fund  has  been  united  with  that  of  the  county  Borough 
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county,  and  the  mining  and  technical  school  existing  in  that  borough  hns 
been  placed  under  the  administration  of  a  joint  committee  consisting  of 
representatiyes  of  the  countj  coancil,  the  county  borough  of  Wigan,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  school. 

8{)ecial  grants  have  been  voted  for  the  purpose  of  technical  instruction 
in  sea  fishery.  Special  grants  hare  also  been  made  to  Owens  College, 
MaJDchester,  and  University  College,  Liverpool,  inaid  of  the  higher  technical 
instruction  given  in  those  institutions.  A  grant  has  also  oeen  made  to 
the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Listitutes  for  the  examinations 
which  they  conduct,  and  of  which  advantage  is  largely  taken  by  the 
technical  classes  in  the  various  part«  of  the  county.  The  sums  were 
formerly  granted  in  fixed  amounts,  but  this  year  the  committee  has 
decided  to  give  the  grants  to  the  two  colleges  in  the  form  of  capitation 
grants  for  the  number  of  students  they  instruct,  and  to  the  Union  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  in  the  form  of  a  grant  for  each  paper 
examined  from  students  in  county  classes.  Special  grants  are  also  given, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  University  Extension  lectures  in  the  coanty 
in  technical  subjects. 
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The  committee  decided  that  apecial  technical  instruction  should  be 
given  in  the  two  subjects  of  horology  and  the  silk  industry,  both  of  which 
formerly  flourished  in  the  county. 

A  small  deputation  was  appointed  to  investi^te  the  technical  instruc- 
tion given  ill  those  two  subjects  and  the  subject  of  mining  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  report  of  that  deputation  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners. 

Following  upon  the  recommendations  in  that  report,  meetings  of  the 
various  authorities  and  parties  interested  in  these  two  industries  have 
been  held  in  Liverpool  aad  Manchester  respectively,  and  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  consider  whether  the  method  of  technical  teach- 
ing employea  on  the  Continent  can  be  introduced  into  the  county  by  the 
establishment  of  county  schools,  to  ascertain  if  itispracticable  to  establish 
schools  for  special  technical  instruction  in  those  subjects. 
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Lancashire,  though  not  generally  regarded  as  an  agricultural  county, 
has  no  less  than  120,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  a  larger  territory  than 
the  whole  area  of  the  county  of  Cheshire. 

The  migratory  dairy  schools  were  the  first  or  amongst  the  first  estab* 
lished  by  any  county  council.  They  have  been  much  appreciated  and 
have  become  a  very  successful  feature  of  the  agricultural  technical  work, 
390  having  passed  through  the  schools  in  the  first  year  they  were 
commenced. 

Cheese-making  schools  and  experimental  plots  for  technical  instruction 
purposes  have  been  established.  The  number  and  the  calibre  of  the 
candidates  for  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  not  been  equal  to 
those  compotiog  for  the  indnstrial  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  To  some 
extent,  however,  this  was  to  be  expected,  because  the  educational  advan- 
tages to  the  rural  population  are  not  so  great  as  those  in  the  urban  parts 
of  the  county. 

A  farm  of  about  160  slatute  acres  has  been  taken  this  year  by  the  county 
council  for  the  purposes  of  giving  practical  technical  instruction  on  the 
land.  Such  inducements  and  facilities  for  study  and  residence  at  the 
farm  are  offered  as  will  place  the  instruction  within  the  roach  of  persona 
of  very  limited  means. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  elementary  education  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  county  were  more  effeotiye,  ana  if  it  were  also  supplemented 
by  efficient  secondary  schools  fairly  accessible  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, the  intelligence  of  the  people  would  be  greatly  developed,  the 
interest  taken  in  technical  instruction  in  the  rural  districts  would  be 
much  intensified,  and  the  advantages  of  such  instruction  would  be  keenly 
sought. 


The  same  remark  applies  as  to  the  desirability  of  secondary  schools,  rrf^nt  need 
though  not  with  the  same  force  to  the  urban  districts.    The  young  people  JygJ^^of*"*^ 
who  come  to  the  classes  are  frequently  imperfectly  educated,  ^ye  left  secondary 
the  elementary  schools  too  soon,  or  have  quickly  forgotten  much  that  education. 
they  were  there  taught,  and  do  not  enter  upon  the  study  of  technical 
instruction  with  the  receptive  power  which  a  better  elementary  edacation 
would  have  enabled  them  to  exercise.    Frequently  they  are  unable  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  instruction  in  science  and  technical  subjects, 
because  of  the  defective  preparation.    They  cannot  perform  the  necessary 
elementary  arithmetical  operations,  and  they  are  unable  to  take  notes,  or 
follow  the  explanations  of  the  teacher.    This  might  be  partly  remedied  by 
a  more  thorough  teaching  of  elementary  mathematics,  chieny  arithmetic 
and  geometiy,  in  the  elementary  schools.    But  there  is  a  distinct  educa- 
tional hiatus  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the  organisation  of  secondary 
schools. 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  fioyal  Commission  on 
Technical  Instruction  in  1884,  still  holds  good  that  *'  the  best  preparation 
"  for  technical  study,  is  a  good  modem  secondary  school." 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organising  a  national  system  of  secondary  Dimcuities 
schools  are,  doubtless,  very  great.  ^^ndS^*^  ^^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  them  in  every  electoral  district  of  Their  con- 
the  county,  or,  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  a  venient 
sufficient  number  of  pupils  could  be  found  to  maintain  so  many  secondary  l«^»"s**'o"' 
schools. 

As  it  can  onl^  be  practical  to  have  a  limited  number  of  such  schools, 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  locality  in  which  they  should  be  placed. 
They  cannot  be  taken  to  the  doors  of  the  whole  population,  and 
provision  will,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  to  take  the 
scholars  to  the  school,  and  maintain  them  there. 

Snch  provision  to  be  available  for  the  poor  would  have  to  cover  the  The  mninten- 
cases  of  scholars  who  can  only  return  home  at  night,  or  at  the  end  of  the  gehooU  and 
week,  the  cost  of  their  board  and  other  expenses,  as  well  as  of  tbeir  tho  scholars, 
teaching. 

In  the  Continental  technical  schools  visited  by  the  deputation,  many  Continent»l 
of  them  were  maintained  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties.    The  moneys  fji^J^jn^^f. 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  board,  as  well  as  the 
tuition  and  maintenance  of  the  scholars,  was  seldom  provided  by  the 
parent,  and  had  to  be  found  from  public  sources. 

Pour  such  sources  were  generally  available :—  Sources  of 

income. 

(a.)  The  State. 

(5.)  The  province  or  canton. 

(c.)  The  municipality  or  commune. 

((7.)  The  chamber  of  commerce,  or  in  the  case  of  horology,  the  hall- 
marking syndicate,  for  the  particular  industiy  to  which  the 
instruction  applied  when  the  technical  instruction  was  of  a  special 
character. 
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(e.)  There  is  a  flflh  source  of  income  that  might  be  made  available  in 
this  country,  the  educational  and  charitable  endowments  that  exist 
so  largely.  Some  of  the  charities  and  institations  hare  endowmenta 
that  might  almost  be  characterised  as  exoessiye,  they  are  so  large, 
and  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  the  eqoalisation  of  some  of  those 
endowments  might  not  liberate  portions  of  their  fnnds  that  woold 
be  applied  in  aid  of  a  general  system  of  secondary  education  to  the 
whole  conncry.  * 

The  county  boroughs  and  the  oounty  council  joaj  be  regarded  as  the 
two  adminidtrative  authorities  in  technical  educational  matters.  The 
district  committees  in  the  oounty  area  of  Lancashire,  instead  of  estab- 
lishing feeble  classes  in  their  own  sparsely  populated  districts,  have  in 
several  cases  elected  to  send  their  students  to  institutions  in  which 
effective  technical  teaching  is  given  in  county  boroughs,  and  they  have 
desired  that  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  money  allocated  to  them 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  oounty  borough,  or  to  the  managers  of  the 
institution  in  the  county  borough  which  is  attended  by  their  students. 
The  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  council  objected  to 
the  money  of  the  county  being  handed  over  to  institutions  over  which 
the  county  council  has  no  control.  The  committee  has,  however,  con- 
sented as  an  expedient  to  allow  local  committees  in  such  cases  to  pay 
a  limited  capitation  grant  of  IO9.  per  head  00  as  to  cover  the  fees,  out 
even  this  arrangement  is  one-sided  taking  from  the  council  technical 
fund,  and  adding  to  the  technical  ftmd  of  the  county  boroughs.  A 
reciprocal  action  by  the  county  boroughs  would  be  of  little,  if  any 
service,  because  the  county  boroughs  would  not  send  students  resident 
within  their  area  to  receive  instruction  in  the  administrative  oounty,  and, 
would  therefore  have  no  capitation  grants  to  pay. 

The  difficulty  is  one  that  can  be  best  met  by  the  character  of  the 
authority  to  which  the  administration  of  a  county  system  of  secondary 
education  could  be  entrnsted. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  school  boards  could  be  universally  established, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  in  many  small  portions  of  the  county  the 
right  class  of  men  could  be  found  to  conduct  the  educational  requirements 
of  theii  locality.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  desirable  that  representatives 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  county  should  be  interested  in  the  question 
of  secondary  and  teohnioal  education. 

When  a  system  of  secondary  education  is  organised,  or  even  before  such 
a  system  is  established,  a  unification  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
county  should  be  brought  about.  At  present  county  boroughs  are  receiving 
funds  from  the  county  council  both  in  technical  schools  and  in  university 
colleges,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  best  educational  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  established  in  the  most  nopulous  centres.  It  is  also  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  county  ftinds  will  have  to  b  ^  contributed  to  educational 
institations  in  county  boroughs.  Bat  if  a  unification  of  the  educational 
authorities  were  adopted  there  wou'd  be  ioint  representation  in  the 
management  of  all  the  educational  agencies  of  the  county.  In  other  matters 
in  which  the  county  boroughs  and  th )  county  council  have  a  common 
interest  this  unification  of  authority  has  already  taken  place.  The  asylums 
board  is  a  notable  example.  In  Lancashire  there  are  four  county  asylums, 
the  inmates  of  which  oome  from  county  boroughs  as  well  as  from  the 
administrative  county.  The  cost  of  these  asylums  is  maintained  in  fixed 
proportions  by  each  of  these  authorities,  representatives  from  each  of 
which  constitute  the  asylums  board  an4  the  sub-committees  of  that 
board. 

The  Wigan  county  borough  has  merged  its  whole  technical  funds  in 


nhvn'l.v  wiistirg,  those  of  the  county,  and  the  Wigan  School  is  now  managed  by  a  joint 

representative  committee. 

The  principle  of  a  joint  board  is  applied  in  the  management  of  the  Sea 
Fisheries  and  the  Bivers  Pollution  Joint  Committee.    The  principle  is 
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therefore  not  new.  It  affords  Che  most  effectire  method  of  conducting 
the  educational  work  of  the  conntj,  and  supplies  a  way  of  remoying  the 
differences  and  riyalry  that  otherwise  might  exist. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  national  system  of  secondary  education  Private  advon- 
is  not  lessened  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  private  adventure  *^  secondunr 
schools.    Some  of  these  possess  special  features  which  could  not  form  a      ^  "* 
part  of  schools  maintained  entirely  by  public  funds.    In  many  of  them 
effective  secondary  education  is  at  present  giyen,  by  well  qualified  teachers. 
In  the  towns  they  are  able  to  exist  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 
higher  srade  schools.    But  in  tho  country  districts  the  competition  with 
nationalsecondary  schools  would  be  more  seyere.    These  facts  will  haye 
to  be  recognised. 
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